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tiie avenue fallacy. 

ink niMHiED YEARS ago or more gar¬ 
deners tlelishte«l * *> the planting of avenues. 
Elm-trees were largely employed for this 
purpose beenuso. so I am informed, tlieir 
hmnehes form ;* Gothic arch. I have 
I i vert for sonw- thirty years in n house 
with an avenue of Elms in front of it. 
an.l I am now reaping the whirlwind of 
tin- man who sowed the seed. Some of 
the tr<es have blown down and are 
prostrate on 11 1 e {ground, leaving huge gaps 
which notiiing earn replace! other of the 
tr ,^. s have lost their tops and nothing but 
huge stumps sire left with whisker-like 
brunches protrmling from them. 

The Elm-tree is particularly objection- 
nl.b- sis sin avenue tree, owing to the fact 
iliut it has si tonrteney to become soft and 
pulpy at the hnse. The trees that sire 
blown down sire sis soft as wadding Inside 
smd have simply rotted away. The dis- 
ri-ureiueiit of an si venue under these oir- 
riTuista nees is ileplorable and irreparable. 
In this country, where we do not get too 
much sun. tlic avenue is a feature which 
shonlil never he employed near n house, 
where it is (lanprous to life, owing to 
f illin'' branches of large dimensions mid 
il^.. Is'cause it shuts out the light and ail- 
which are <lesirstble and essential to a 
d welli ng House The old way of planting 
V„pie orchards m front of or near a 
bouse was admirable in every way. for 
the ground es.n l»e planted with Daffodils 
: .-.<1 beautiful spring-flowering things, and 

( Vf I I** t roc* is tllinir Of Imnutr nil iltn 

y«*n r r<>u - 

Tliero lire? stii 

th-it avenues are good things. I have a 
friend in a neighbouring village who is so 
entr inced with the idea that he seriously 
, r ,<j,.,i to connect up all the villages in 
i,n i-nllcv with one gigantic avenue, and 
iJ-gan t<>' carry it out on other people's 
land, hut tVf 
irate fnrn^T^ 


thing of beauty all the 
people with the notion 


ioruuiateiy, stomied t 
,-Uo/toWy ni 


pitched tliem on the waste-hen p. I re- 
inember writing to him protesting nt the 
time when 1 heard of his plan, but the 
only answer I got was “ that it was a 
good old custom of long ago.” The only 
reply to that that occurs to uie is, “Heaven 
defend us from this “good old custom." 

Sydney Scalding. 

[Some of the most dismal effects in 
country places arise from ill-planted and 
misplaced avenues. Ugly in themselves, 
they often serve to hide good landscape 
views near. There is some difference of 
degree in badness among then), hut they 
rarely show nn.v evidence of knowledge of 
design or thought.—E d.) 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Fuohsias in autumn.— Few things suffer 
less from the damp of autumn tlinn these. 
During the past autumn I noticed how 
they continued to Idoom in uiy window- 
boxes compared to many tender plants. 
Several kinds went on blooming till early 
in November. I have found young spring- 
rooted plants in -18-pots very useful for 
furnishing in September and October. In 
a recent Issue reference was tnnde to 1-’. 
Iticcnrtoni. I remember bushes of this 
10 feet to 12 feet high in an old garden on 
I’urheek Isle.—J. Ckook. 

Armeria fasciculata. — While all the 
other species of the " Thrift ” family form 
evergreen tufts of leaves close upon the 
soil, this one, n native of Sardinia, lias a 
tree-like stem which, presently branching, 
produces the usual tuft quite clear of the 
■soil. In older examples the tree-like habit 
Ls increased, and at such a time the plant 
may be fully 3 feet high. In these re- 
spects the s[ieeies above named is dis¬ 
tinct. though in other ways it approxi¬ 
mates to a good pale-pink form of A. 
plantaginea, with flower-stems nbove the 
average length. It was one of the few 


plants in good flower in the rock garden 
at Kew in the end of November, and is 
worth having for its boldness and distinct¬ 
ness. 

Asparagus umbellatus. — This distinct 
species from the Canary Islands can lie re¬ 
commended for garnishing tail pillars in 
cool conservatory or greenhouse, its closer 
habit of growth and linear leafage adapt¬ 
ing it well for these and like positions. 
Just now, however, in the succulent-house 
nt Kew, an exceptionally good example 
of it is ornamented by multitudes of 
pendent creamy flowers, which show to 
advantage agninst the dark green leafage. 

The hardiness of the Oak-leaved Pelar¬ 
gonium i P. qnercifoliuin). — As I write 
(December lothl the winter to date has 
been a mild one, nltliough here, on the 
southern shore of the Firth of Forth, we 
have had (i dogs, of frost on two occasions. 
On the first of those occasions a clump of 
the Peppermint-scented Pelargonium was 
IKirtially damaged, and was, in con¬ 
sequence, cleared off. Close by, nltliough 
a little more sheltered, was a clump of 
tiie Oak-leaved species, which was un¬ 
scathed. and wns left alone. It still re¬ 
mains in its summer quarters as fresh as 
it was in August.— Albion. 

Crinum Powelli.— Tliis vnrtety is. wltli 
mo, quite hardy on a west border, where 
it grows freely and flowers every year, 
the strongest bulb this last summer throw¬ 
ing up three spikes one after tiie other. 
No protection lias ever been given beyond 
a covering of ashes until well established, 
after which no protection sei*nis necessary 
unless the winter is very severe. The 
bulbs were planted 1 inches to (i inches 
deep. The border is a mnde-up one, witii 
probably not more than 20 inches of good 
material where this plant flourishes. lie- 
low that depth it is London clay. 1 think 
this proves the. hnrdfnieh* of this Crinuui. 
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If tliat were possible. An acquaintance of 
luine advocates planting Crinutn I’owelii 
in very hot positions with one-third of the 
neck of the bulb at planting time left out 
of the ground, and says the bulbs are nil 
right if covered with P.rncken Fern in 
winter. I have no experience of this 
method.—C. Thkek, Km View Garden, 
Ilighgate. 

Tussilago (Petasites) fragrans (Winter 
Heliotrope).—I do not for a moment sup¬ 
pose that anyone would he attracted by 
this plant were it not for the twofold 
attributes of fragrance and winter-flower¬ 
ing which characterise it. In point of 
foliage it is coarse-growing, without form 
or comeliness, while it is a dangerous weed 
if introduced into the garden proper. At 
the same time so much was the plant 
valued in the early days of hardy plant 
gardening that flowering examples in De¬ 
cember fetched ns much as 30s. per dozen, 
a price quite out of proportion to its 
merits. That, however, was in days when 
winter flowers were more prized than is 
the case to-day, and that such prices would 
not be realised at the present time is very 
certain. At the same time, it should be 
stated in fairness that few plants possess 
so much fragrance, an attribute prized by 
all who grow flowers for what they are 
worth. It is surprising how a few flower¬ 
ing examples tell when arranged with 
other plants in conservatory or greenhouse, 
though not a few meeting it for the first 
time are surprised that such fragrance 
emanates from amid such inartistic sur¬ 
roundings.—E. H. J. 

Erica gracilis nivalis. — I suppose this 
and that now usually referred to as “ E. 
nivea ” and so frequently seen exhibited 
under the latter name are synonymous. 
In any case the plant referred to is unique 
among the soft-wooded section of the 
autumn-flowering Heaths. Of E. gracilis 
there are, or were, two forms, one flower¬ 
ing in autumn (October-December), the 
other, E. g. vernalis, flowering Mareh-April. 
Of those tlie autumn-flowering kind, the 
type, waseverthe mast popular, hundredsof 
thousands of it having been annually 
grown and disposed of for a great number 
of years. Half a century ago no two 
London firms grew tills plant so well as 
Kollisson's, of Tooting, and Low's, of 
Clapton, and anything between 120 and 
200.000 plants of it alone might have been 
seen on the Ileath ground of the tirst- 
named firm in summer time, and no better 
plants are to lie seen to-day. The popu¬ 
larity of the autumn gracilis at that time 
was unrivalled, though it is probably now 
surpassed by the white form named above. 
In both there is the same bush-like habit 
of growth, IS-ineh-high plants with from 
a dozen to a score of erectly-disposed 
branches bearing myriads of tiny droop¬ 
ing flowers. That above-named has flowers 
of almost snowy-whiteness, so terminating 
every branchlet in clusters that columnar 
branches often a foot long result. In this 
way even an ordinarily-sized plant is 
dowered with thousands of the pearly bells. 

Saxifraga hypnoides gemmifera as a 
carpeting plant. —This is perhaps one of 
the best carpeting sorts in the whole range 
of the “ mossy ” Saxifrages, certainly 
the most densejgrowing and compact of 
that section popularly known as "Dove- 
dale Moss." So close and dense-growing, 
indeed, is it that it forms a perfect sward, 
practically as level ns a billiard table. An 
unbroken patch of it li feet or more long 
and 3 feet broad is now one of the ever¬ 
green pictures in the rock garden at Kew, 
serving there to demonstrate its value 
through the dead months of the year if 
only opportunity is afforded it. In Its 
mantling effects, density, and rich verdant 
green it is, r^^iju^led, though 


1 the variety Whitlavi would make a good 
second. The patch in question is close to 
bold rocks, hence is thrown into relief by 
these, while in striking contrast with the 
sleeping vegetation and sombre earth 
around. It is strange how we miss such 
pictures when flowers abound, and how 
quickly they appeal when they are alone, 
like a finger-post directing the way to 
other spheres of usefulness— e.g., a pro¬ 
tecting cariiet for dwarf bulbous flowers 
—I list's, early Tulips. Snowdrops, or 
Fritillary—and for which they are so 
eminently well suited.—S. V. S. 

Leonotis Leonurus.— The “ Lion's Tail ” 
is one of the showiest of autumn-flower¬ 
ing plants, valuable alike for pots for the 
greenhouse or the conservatory, or for 
planting in the oiien. In either place it is 
sure to command attention by reason of 
the flame-scarlet colour of its flowers, 
which are arranged at intervals in whorls, 
fully 18 inches of the upiier parts of the 
stems being ornamented by them. By re- 
Iieated stoppings a bushy habit of growth 
Is maintained, though the plant naturally 
inclines in that direction. Examples of a 
year or two old may in this way reach a 
yard high and ns much through, while 
year-old plants in small pots are highly 
attractive also. The height mentioned is, 
however, by no means the maximum 
height of the species, and twice that 
height may be the result of old plants 
grown on the let-alone plan. For )>ots or 
beds, however* annual pruning hard back 
and repealed stopping give the best re¬ 
sults, while plants that are stopped as late 
as August will often give a good flower¬ 
ing into December. In colour it is almost 
unique, and being of easy increase and 
cultivation, and nearly hardy, this hand¬ 
some sub-shrubby Cape subject should be 
grown by all.—E. II. J. 

Pterostyrax hispidum, This attractive 
shrub or small tree Is often Included In 
the genus Hnlesla, although it is quite 
distinct in both flowers and fruit from the 
common Halesia or Snowdrop-tree. Found 
wild in - China and Japan, it sometimes 
occurs ns a small, wide-headed tree be¬ 
tween 30 feet and 40 feet high, and at other 
times ns a large bush of varying height. 
Here it is usually met with as a bush 
; 10 feet to 18 feet high and ns far through, 
though in a few gardens it is much larger, 
with oval leaves and pendent raeemes of 
pretty, fragrant, white flowers which are 
followed by curious fruits densely covered 
with soft hairs. The flowering time is 
June or July, according to locality, a time 
when the glut of flowering shrubs is past. 
The best liosition for this plant is a lawn 
where it can have ample room for develop¬ 
ment, for in a shrubbery it grows so fast 
that it is apt to smother weaker subjects 
near by, and also becomes crowded. Here 
and there it may be found growing against 
a wall, although such protection is un¬ 
necessary. A sunny position is, however, 
desirable, for it is one of those subjects 
which blossom the better for the thorough 
ripening of the previous year’s wood. Pro¬ 
pagation may be effected by means of 
seeds or layers, which should be pegged 
down into light soil in March.—I). 

Luculia gratissima. —Some of the finest- 
flowering trusses of this superb evergreen 
from tlie Temperntc Himalayas ever pro¬ 
bably seen at a London exhibition were 
brought by Mr. Elwes from his Gloucester¬ 
shire garden to the last meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. The Luculia 
is one of those plants better grown and 
understood thirty or more years ago, when 
ninny hard-wooded plantsmen were alive, 
and at that time good bushes in flower 
were often seen. Near London, particu¬ 
larly in the smoke-ridden area and low- 


lying parts, and often in pots, the sparsely- 
furnished plants and wushed-out, almost 
colourless flowers never do this plant 
justice, hence to many the examples re¬ 
ferred to were in tlie nature of nil eye- 
opener. Those who possess a large winter 
garden under glass or cool, spacious corri¬ 
dors or conservatories where but little 
artificial heat is employed would probably 
succeed with this plant, given intelligent 
cultivation. Daphne indica and Camellia 
reticulata are good companion plants for 
it, and when the fragrant, pink-coloured 
trusses are at their host there is no more 
beautiful plant in winter. In tlie ex¬ 
amples referred to the trusses were as 
large as those of a huge head of 
Hydrangea, nobler indeed, and a thousand 
times more beautiful and refined.—E. II. J. 

Garden varieties of Fuchsia in the open 
ground. —I have often thought that some 
of the oldest of the garden varieties of 
Fuchsia were a good deal hardier than 
many of the recent kinds. This opinion is 
substantiated by the remarks from J. 
Cornhill, page S00, in which he speaks of 
the varieties that passed the winter with 
him in a satisfactory manner. The 
varieties mentioned were Mrs. Marshall 
and Crinoline, both of which are over fifty 
years old. Mine. Comellison, sent out, I 
think, in 18f‘>0, and Rose of Castile even 
older than that. It is strange that with 
new varieties sent out year after year, 
each announced as an advance on existing 
sorts, there does not seem to lie any im¬ 
provement whatever among the light- 
coloured kinds. As specimen plants on the 
Grass, or planted out in the flower-beds, 
the variety Mrs. Marshall still holds its 
own. It is also one of tlie most generally 
grown by the market man, especially for 
early flowering, os for later work another 
old kind—Lady Heytesbury— still holds 
Its own. Concerning old varieties of 
Fuchsia it may be pointed out that n 
variety often grown as Rose of Castile is 
not the true kind, lint one sent out twenty 
years or so ago, I think, by Messrs. Can- 
noil, of Swnnley, under the name of Rose 
of Castile Improved. It is certainly a 
bolder grower with larger flowers, but the 
older kind appeals more forcibly to me. 
—YV. T. 

Helleborus altifolius.— I am led to in¬ 
quire advisedly whether this fine Novem¬ 
ber and December flowering sort is be¬ 
coming scarce, owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining it true to name. In not n few 
instances one is shown the much later- 
flowering variety. Mine. Fourcade, as the 
plant, though, I suppose, no two varieties 
of Helleborus niger are more distinct than 
these. Apart from stature, which alone 
separates that above-named from all 
others of its set, there are the differences 
in time of flowering, handsome ruddy- 
tinted flowers, and distinctive habit. This 
last is comparatively erect, the stems 
usually of a dark green copiously mottled 
with red. In the other variety named the 
petioles assume n sub-procumbent form, 
and the leaf, then curving upwards, gives 
it n distinct habit of its own. Moreover, 
its flowers, at no stage that I remember, 
assume tlie globular, cup-like outline of 
those of tlie kind now under review, but 
spread out into a more saucer-like outline. 
These differences are mentioned to enable 
those of your readers who have both to 
distinguish between the true and the 
false, while out of flower the Item of 
foliage is sufficient for the specialist who 
lias once known the true plant. Not alone 
for its stature and fine form, tlie true plant 
is also valuable to the gardener ns the 
forerunner of a flowering which in the 
Christmas Roses alone continues for three 
months if the host varieties arc grown.— 
E. ll. ,T E Mil NS. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DAPHNE CNEORUM AT HALLING- 
BURY PLACE. 

The illustration shows an effective group¬ 
ing of Daphne Cneoruin in my wild 
garden. There is a good background of 
Rosemary. Piconics and Spanish Irises 
grow through the Daphne for later 
flowering, so the spot is always attrac¬ 
tive, but especially so when the air is 
filled with the scent of the Daphne. 
There is Thrift in the immediate fore¬ 
ground. which shows up the lovely pink 
blossoms of the Daphne. 

Mbs. Lockett Agnew. 
HaUimjbury Place, Bishop's Start ford. 


Darwin on the Island of Chiloe, off the 
mainland of Chili, the introduction of H. 
Darwini is due to William Lobb in the 
forties of the last century. A shrub which 
when in bloom cannot possibly be mis¬ 
taken for any other is 
Desfontainea spinosa, which when out of 
flower might pass for a Holly. The 
blossoms are bell-shaped, wax-like in tex¬ 
ture, and in colour scarlet tipped with 
yellow. To see this at its best a visit to 
the West of England, Ireland, or even the 
South-west coast of Scotland is necessary, 
a remark which also applies to 
Embothrum coccineum, whoso bright- 
scarlet, Honeysuckle-like blossoms, borne 
in good-sized clusters, make a goodly 
show. This belongs to the order Pro- 


are in a thriving condition, but this is not 
always the case, especially in inland dis¬ 
tricts. 

Euoryphia pinnatifolia is another 
charming shrub or small tree, at its best 
in late summer and enrly autumn. The 
flowers of this are pure white, while the 
mass of long, prominent stamens, sugges¬ 
tive of a Hypericum or Stuartia, imparts 
to them a very distinct feature. A genus 
common to South America is the 

Escallonia, of which the most generally 
grown, especially around the sea coast, is 
E. macrantha, a free-growing, handsome 
shrub, whose bright-crimson blossoms are 
borne in great profusion. jNext, under 
similar conditions to the Escallonia, the 
hardy Fuchsias are very beautiful. 



Daphne Cncomm in the wild garden at Hallingbury Place, Bishop's Stortford. 


HARDY SHRUBS FROM SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

Although plants of a shrubby character 
from the temperate regions of South 
America are not numerous in our gardens, 
included among them are some particu¬ 
larly distinct and beautiful. Most of 
them are natives of districts where there 
is a good deal of atmospheric moisture, 
hence in this country they, as a rule, suc¬ 
ceed better near the sea than in inland 
districts. One of the most accommodat¬ 
ing and useful of all is 
Darwin’s Barberry (Berberis Darwini). 
—The only Barberry to compare with it in 
beauty is Berberis' stenophylla, a hybrid 
of which B. Darwini was one of the 
parents. Though first found by Charles 


teacea?, which is freely represented in 
South Africa and Australia, but sparely in 
other parts. Another moisture lover js 

Tricuspiiiaria lanceolata (T. dejiendeus 
of old), whose bright-scarlet, globular 
flowers are borne profusely in July, while 
a scattered succession is frequently kept 
up for some time. This last remark also 
applies to the Desfontainea. 

Buboleia clobosa, again, is ns widely re- 
moved from the other members of the 
genus in appearance as it is in geographi¬ 
cal distribution. It is certainly one of the 
best of summer-flowering shrubs, and even 
if cut back by a severe winter it quickly 
recovers. 

Abutilon vitifolium and its white- 
flowered variety are very fine when they 


Beside the above-named there are some 
plants of a climbing or rambling habit of 
growth, natives of the same region, and 
which must lie included. Among them are 
the Lapagerias, which, though usually re¬ 
garded as greenhouse plants, are hardy in 
many districts in the west, Berberidopsis 
corallina, whose drooping, Barberry-like 
flowers of a bright-crimson colour are very 
showy, with Mitraria coccinea, one of the 
few shrubby Gesnerads, and one whose 
scarlet flowers are very pretty. \V. T. 


NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

The cut-leaved Beech (Fagus sylvatiea 
var. heterophylla). — The beauty of this 
variety of the common Beecl^ lies largely 
in its leaves, fop, tlicjy -fltjfl- |U lightness to 
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tlit> tree which is absent from the t >!«>. 
The leaves of many varieties of common 
trees which owe their distinctive appear¬ 
ance to abnormal growth are decidedly 
ugly, but this cannot be said of the cut¬ 
leaved Beech, for the margins are prettily 
lobed, sometimes to the midrib, but more 
often to about half-way between tile 
margins and that point. The tree de¬ 
velops at the same rate as the t y|k\ at 
any rate in width, and numerous examples 
are met with whose heads are from 50 feet 
to 70 feet in diameter. It is inclined to 
develop in width at the expense of height, 
especially when growing in the ojien, and 
for that reason it is necessary to keep the 
lenders of young trees clear of rivals. 
Anywhere where the common Beech 
succeeds tiiis variety may he expected to 
give good results. It is seen to advantage 
as an isolated sjiecimen on a large lawn, 
but should not he placed in a position 
where it is likely to become crowded br¬ 
other trees as it advances in age. As is 
the ease with other Beeches, it is well 
ndapted for planting on chalky land.—1>. 

Ivie3 may be used in many ways besides 
the inevitable coverings to walls and trel¬ 
lises. They form capital edgings to garden 
walks next, to shrubs, esiiecially where 
shaded; in such jiositions, for instance, 
where Grass verges are a failure if not 
annually renewed. The Ivy answers well 
for such work, and saves labour not only 
in renewal of turf but also in sweeping the 
iwths, ns tlie birds cannot very well 
scratch out the leaves when hunting for 
food. Breaks of Ivy also look well in 
shaded places under trees, where the turf, 
to keep it well, gives a lot of trouble. Ivy 
has a tendency to take to the stems of the 
nearest trees, but tills need not give any 
trouble if looked after occasionally. 
Different kinds of Ivies planted in masses 
have a good effect. Amongst such, a relief 
could be given by introducing standards of 
the tree varieties. For filling bare places 
where small material is most needed, 
cuttings of suitable kinds can be dibbled 
in during the autumn. In nearly every 
instance these cuttings will stand ns well 
ns plants with roots, and probably do 
better, when the soil is either shallow or 
only of limited extent, than rooted plants 
would do. Grown in boxes and trained ns 
screens. Ivies form very suitable subjects 
for cither balcony windows or fire-places. 
Plants nicely furnished with foliage, when 
well established in 0-inch or 8-inch pots, 
are very useful in house decorations as 
margins to groups, if only to hide the pots 
of the choicer plants. Both tboi-e grown 
in boxes and in pots should he fairly well 
supplied with water, even if they are in a 
dark position. In a cut state much more 
use. and rightly so, is made of the Ivy 
than formerly. The leaves of the small 
bronzy-foliaged varieties are often seen 
now worked up with excellent taste, and 
they last well for several days. 

Pernettya mucronata and varieties.— 

Well-grown, well-fruited bushes of these 
are now very beautiful, the variety of 
colour they afford aiding in this direction. 
In tlie garden the old plants of these at¬ 
tain to considerable -size, and. In suitable 
soil, may be seen several feet in height. 
Pot alone, the older examples become 
somewhat loose-habited, though, even so, 
they are ornamental in their day by rea¬ 
son of stature and the variety of colour 
the fruits afford. Smaller bushes—those 
IS inches or so high—equally prodigal 
in the production of berries and producing 
finer fruits probably us the outcome of 
youth and seedling examples, are valuable 
just now as pot plants. On the whole, 
these “Prickly Heaths" are not fastidi¬ 
ous, and, while disliking heavy clay, are 
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easily accommodated on stony and floor 
soils, in heath land, and also light, sandy 
loams. In the past much has been done 
to improve the race by raising seedlings, 
a simple method of increase by means of 
which thousands are readily produced and 
good strains obtained. To further improve 
this useful set of winter-fruiting shrubs 
it is not sufficient to gather and sow seeds 
of the larger-fruited forms. More im¬ 
portant than this is the marking, select¬ 
ing, and isolating—or, shall I say, group¬ 
ing in a place apart—these good varie¬ 
ties. so that by intercrossing greater im¬ 
provement than we know of to-day might 
ensue. In this direction 1 feel convinced 
there is yet much good work to be done.— 
S. S. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A fine lot of new Chrysanthemums, 
mostly single-flowered sorts, was placed 
before the Floral Committee of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society on Mon¬ 
day, November ltith last, at Essex Hall, 
Strand, W.C. The varieties* that found 
favour were the following :— 

Molly Godfrey. — A large - flowered 
single, the blooms fully 5 inches in 
diameter. There are three to four rows 
of fairly broad florets, regularly arranged 
round a well-proportioned disc: colour, 
deep rose, with small white zone round 
the yellow disc or centre. First-class 
certificate to Mr. Thos. Stevenson, Tlie 
Gardens, Woburn Place, Addlestouc, 
Surrey. 

General Smith-Dorrien. — 1 This is a 
Japanese exhibition variety. The blooms 
are not by any means over large, but they 
are refined, having long, fairly broad 
florets that intermingle and form a bloom 
of drooping form; colour, rosy-red, suf¬ 
fused chestnut In the centre, with golden- 
buff reverse. First-class certificate to 
Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Ltd., 
Merstham, Surrey. 

Annie Walters. — This is a large- 
flowered single over 5 inches in diameter, 
having three to four rows of fairly broad 
florets that develop u bloom of good 
quality; colour, bright yellow. First-class 
certificate to Mr. Philip Ladds, Swanley 
Junction, Kent. 

Moncrieff. —A large-flowered single of 
somewhat novel form, measuring fully 
5 inches in diameter. The florets are of 
medium breadth and the several rows of 
these build up a flower of beautiful re¬ 
clining form, showing the florets slightly 
quilled at their base. Commended. Also 
from Mr. Ladds. 

Bronze Cheer. —This must not be con¬ 
founded in any way with Winter Cheer. 
It is a useful market variety, the flowers 
of a golden-bronze colour. There is little 
to commend it in regard to its form, but as 
a market sort the committee commended 
the variety. They also granted to it the 
award for colour. Also from Mr. Ladds. 

The following varieties the Committee 
wished to see again :— 

Mrs. A. S. Watt.—A promising refle.ved 
sport from tlie popular large - flowered 
Japanese Win. Turner. 

Marion. — A large - flowered single, 
5 inches across, of a pleasing tone of deep 
lose. 

Piiyi.i.is. —A rich deep yellow single of 
medium size, having several rows of 
rather narrow florets. 

A big Japanese of promise named 
Meudon. of a mauve-pink colour suffused 
white, should be noted. It is reflexed and 
is very full. E G. 


POMPON AND ANEMONE-FLOWERED 
CHR Y S A NTH EMUMS. 

We have such a number of Japanese 
sorts that there is a great danger of some 
of tlie equally beautiful flowers of other 
types never being seen again. It would l>e 
a great loss were these l’omiions and 
Anemone-flowered sorts to be lost to culti¬ 
vation. There is a danger of this actually 
hapiiening unless measures are taken to 
retain them. These beautiful and quaint 
Chrysanthemums have a value that few of 
the present-day growers appear to recog¬ 
nise. This may he attributed to want of 
knowledge respecting those beautiful 
flowers. Readers who remember the 
shows of tlie National Chrysanthemum 
Society of fifteen to twenty years ago will 
recall the wonderful exhibits of these two 
types that were made in those days. I 
believe tlie real reason for their decline 
was the fact that tlie prizes for those 
classes were so i»oor in comparison with 
what was offered for the big blooms of the 
Japanese and incurved flowers that there 
was little inducement to growers to devote 
attention to them. It was only in the case 
of tlie employer of the gardener being 
really interested in these neglected types 
of the Chrysanthemum that they were 
grown at all. Certain market growers 
have come to see in tlie Pompons and tlie 
Anemone (lowered sorts blooms having a 
decorative value that none of the other 
types possess. While they recognise the 
fact that not ail tlie older sorts are suit¬ 
able for their purpose, they readily admit 
that many of them are beautiful, and they 
tliink that with a little care they may tie 
able to raise new sorts that have a com¬ 
mercial value. Only a few days ago I saw 
a specimen bloom of a new large-flowered 
Anemone Chrysanthemum that possessed 
considerable beauty both in resjioct of 
colour anil form. Tills was raised by one 
of our leading market growers. This is a 
step in the right direction, and it is to be 
hoped that others will follow: also that 
in time we may have in general cultiva¬ 
tion a good list of really excellent sorts 
To maintain interest in the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum it is necessary there should be 
novelties. 

Most growers have a keen interest in a 
large number of the better Japanese of 
medium size, lint tlie varieties must 
change from time to time to maintain a 
keener interest in them. So it is that the 
Anemone-flowered sorts should come in to 
create n pleasing change in the floral dis¬ 
plays of the home, and the more 
fascinating these displays can be made 
tlie better for all concerned. The market 
grower of to-day does not want the large- 
flowered Anemones to develop tlie high, 
well-formed disc or cushion that was re¬ 
garded as such an essential factor in the 
older varieties shown years ago. A disc 
of quite moderate size answers his purpose 
much I letter. The market grower of to¬ 
day seems to think that an unduly large, 
highly-developed disc makes the flower 
less pleasing than those with this feature 
much less pronounced. The ray florets, 
too. should be in proportion to the size of 
the disc. Tlie 

Pompon-Anemones also are beautiful. I 
know nothing more charming than tlie 
beautiful sprays of blossoms that these 
smaller - flowered Anemones produce. 
There are at least a dozen good sorts still 
available, but they will not lie obtainable 
much longer unless the public take some 
further interest in them. The trade 
growers do nothing to push tlie sale of 
these dainty little flowers, too much atten¬ 
tion being given to the Japanese and 
singles to the exclusion of the two types 
under notice. Of the 
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on each branch, and disbudding must be 
taken in hand early—that is to say, 
crown-buds secured. When these show 
colour a framework of posts and cross¬ 
bars is fixed over the plants, and water¬ 
proof canvas fastened on top to ward off 
wet, and if frosts are exacted the sides 
may be matted ns well as this addition 
on top. Varieties which have done 
especially well, and which were included 
in the exhibit indicated, are : Debutante 
(white), Virginia (white), and one or two 
sorts like them not yet in commerce. 
Others that may be purchased are: 
Cranford Pink, Cranfordia (a line yellow), 
El Draco (bronze), Almirante (crimson- 
rod), Mrs. Itoots (white), Cranford 
Yellow, Dolores (dark bronze), and Miss 
F. Collier (white). H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Outdoor single Chrysanthemums.- Would 
you kindly give me the names and colours of 
twelve good outdoor eiugle Chrysanthemums? 
—M. A. C. 

lit is useless to give a selection of out¬ 
door singles that flower Inter than October, 
as the climatic conditions that usually pre¬ 
vail after that date in the United King¬ 
dom make the flowering of the single 
Chrysanthemums outdoors quite unsatis- 
tory. Their period of flowering is short 
In comparison with that of the double- 
flowered sorts, ns the ray florets so soon 
become damaged when the weather is very 
wet and boisterous. During line weather 
these outdoor singles make a beautiful dis¬ 
play. They usually flower freely, many 
of the plants jiossessing a desirable habit 
of growth and yielding an abundance 
of charming sprays for cutting. Plant 
outdoors during May the following varie¬ 
ties:—Firebrand (fiery-crimson, height 
S feet), Jessie Wallace (old rose and 
salmon on lemon ground, height feet), 
John Collinriilge (pure white, height 
3J feet), Robert Kinch (yellow, tinted 
apricot, height 21 feet), Firetints (fiery- 
terra-cotta, height 3 feet), Ressie Stevens 
(rosy-terra-cotta, very free, height 3 feet), 
Sister Crawford (pure white, curling 
florets, height 2) feet), Surrey (a very 
distinct salmon-cerise, height 2 feet), 
Nellie Riding (reddish-bronze and gold, 
height 3 feet), Resolution (rosy-pink, 
height 21 feet), Newton Scarlet (rich, 
glowing scarlet, height 3 feet), and Mrs. 
Philip Hensley (coral-pink with white 
zone, height 21 feet).] 

Distinct Chrysanthemums. — Will any 
reader give the names of a few Chrysanthe¬ 
mums which stand out from the usual ones 
by reason of their distinct effect, such as 
Honeysuckle. Metea, Ceddie Mason, Mme. E. 
Roger. White Anemone, and Cherry. I am 
heartily tired of the bronzes and whites 
stained with pink and lilac and indefinite 
colours. Those named are delightful, also 
Florence Davie and Sylvia Slade (but they can¬ 
not touch Metea). Also, is there any larger 
single variety than Altrincham Beauty?— 

A L AMM. 

Japanese Chrysanthemum William 
Turner.—Handsome blooms of this were 
shown in October and right throughout 
November, and at the last meeting of the 
Floral Committee of the National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society, on December 9th last, a number 
of blooms of the highest quality were ex¬ 
hibited. As a white Japanese it is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the best. In the case under 
notice the blooms were large and deeply built, 
and were also beautifully fresh. The plant 
may be grown to produce a large quantity of 
smaller flowers.—E. G. 

Chrysanthemum General Bmith-Dorrlen.— 

Among the few good things in novelties this 
season this may certainlv be included, and as 
an exhibition variety will undoubtedly become 
much liked. The shades of colour are rose 
ami deep red, with buff reverse, and the shape 
of the florets is reflexing, so that the richest 
BhadeH show moot. It is a big bloom of broad, 
rounded appearance.—S. 

Chrysanthemum Dorothy Dann. — This 
single variety, if grown without disbudding, 
provides a wealth of sprays of medium-sized 
blooms which are very useful for cutting. The 
colour may be described as a salmon-bronze. 
Tile plant is a good doer. and. if not, perhaps, 
of the most robust character, is yet worth 
growing.— Kirk. 
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Pear Bergamotte d’Esperen. — Among 
the Pears in season this is not equal to 
the best—too inconstant and not of the 
refinc'd and delicious llavour of other 
Pears of this month of Christmas. It is 
one that might well be left out of the 
nursery lists. Mme. Dupuis, President 
Barrabe, and Passe Crassane are of far 
higher quality, and such are the Pears 
we ought to give best place to.—W. 

Pear Huyshe’a Prince Consort. Among 
the Pears in season at Christmas may be 
mentioned this variety, not very often met 
with. To some extent this neglect may be 
attributed to its unattractive appearance. 
Those, however, who place quality before ap¬ 
pearance will find this Pear of excellent, 
flavour, very juicy, and melting. The tree is 
not a robust grower, so that a rich medium 
is necessary to its well-being. Prince Con¬ 
sort is a heavy bearer,much so that severe 
thinning must ho done if good results are to 
be attained.— Kirk. 

Perpetual Strawberries.—“ W. 8., Wilts," at 
page 767, does well to give readers his experi¬ 
ence of these. I agree with all he says in 
favour of the new-comer, having seen it early 
in October. The plants were growing on a 
west border, and showed every evidence of 
going on fruiting for several weeks. " W. 8." 
refers to the lack of popularity of this type. 
1 have observed, with moat fruits, when 
a supply has been kept up for a long time 
that people tire of them. This is seen in 
Plums. Blackberries, and many other things.— 
Dorset._ 

THE CHESTNUT SEASON. 

This has come again and the food re¬ 
former cannot give Chestnuts too much 
attention, as they are ail invaluable source 
of good and pleasant food. Hardy in our 
land, the fruit is rarely large enough for 
the cook. I have some acres of fertile 
trees, but only the boys and birds and 
rodents benefit. by them. In France and 
Italy ix>or people, during the fall and 
winter, often make two meals from 
Chestnuts. The way of cooking them is to 
remove the outside shell, blanch them; 
then a wot cloth is placed in an earthen 
pot, which is almost filled with raw Chest¬ 
nuts. They are covered with a second wet 
cloth and put on the lire to steam. Hot 
steamed Chestnuts are carried around the 
city streets in baskets or pails. The 
majority of the working people, who 
usually have no fire early in the morn¬ 
ing, eat them for their breakfast, with or 
without milk. They are served not only 
boiled but roasted, steamed, purged, and 
as dressings for poultry and meats. 

Chestnuts are made into bread by the 
mountain peasantry. After the Nuts have 
been blanched they are dried and ground. 
From this flour a sweet, heavy, flat cake is 
made. 

Chestnut soup. —Slit and boil in water till 
nearly tender 1$ lb. of Chestnuts, ltemove 
the outer rind, and then peel them and drop 
them into cold water. Next cook the Chest¬ 
nuts in a quart of rain-water, together with 
a peeled Onion, a stalk of Celery, and half a 
Bay-leaf. When the materials are tender rub 
all through a fine sieve, return the pur£e to 
the 8tew-pan, and reheat with half pint of 
milk, previously boiled. Reduce a little, 
season lightly, and lastly add a little Lemon- 
juice. 

Chestnut timbales.— Cook 1 lb. of Chestnuts, 
add to the puree obtained half a gill of cream 
and a dessertspoonful of chopped Parsley. 
Reheat thoroughly and work in two well- 
beaten eggs; season lightly. Fill this into six 
or more buttered timbale cups, place them in 
a pan containing enough water to reach half 
way up the cups, and cook in a hot oven for 
about thirty minutes. Unmould the shapes 
carefully on to a hot dish, pour over some 
well-seasoned hot Tomato 6auce, and serve. 

Chestnut croquettes.— Slit and boil in water 
for half an hour 1 lb. of Chestnuts; then 
drain, and cook them in the oven for another 
half-hour. Remove both the shell and skin, 
and rub the Nuts through a sieve or chon 
them finely. Heat up in a stewpan one gill 
of milk or cream, add the Chestnut puree, 
also 1 oz. of butter. Season very lightly. 
Heat up thoroughly, and add the finely-grated 
rind of half a Lemon; then stir in the yolks 
of three eggs, and spread on to a dish to get 
cool. Make up the mixture into ball shapes 
of even size, egg and crumb them carefully, 


then fry in deep fat to a golden colour. 
Drain, dish up, and garnish with quarters of 
Lemon and Parsley. 

Chestnut and Lentil cutlets.— Chestnuts and 
Lentils make an excellent combination. Mix 
one pint of Lentil pur£e with half pint of 
Chestnut puree cooked as above directed. 
Stir in a small Onion, previously minced 
finely, and fried to a golden colour in 1 oz. 
of butter. Now add a few chopped, peeled 
Mushrooms, and a teaspoonful of finely- 
chopped Parsley, season to taste and stir in 
two egg yolks. When the mixture is cold, 
shape into even-sized cutlets, egg and crumb 
them carefully, insert a small piece of maca¬ 
roni in each cutlet, and fry to a golden colour 
in hot fat. Drain, dish up, and garnish with 
crisp Parsley. 

Chestnut forcemeat for roast turkey. —Roast 
a dozen and a half of Chestnuts, without 
burning, but nicely cooked; skin them, and 
put them in a mortar; season with a dessert¬ 
spoonful of minced Parsley, two chopped 
Shallots, a spoonful of grated ham, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of Pepper, 
and a blade of Mace; then pound the whole 
well, adding by degrees 2 oz. of warmed 
butter. When all is thoroughly blended add 
1 oz. of fine bread-crumbs which have been 
soaked in cream. With this forcemeat fill the 
bird. Many cooks blanch and pound the liver 
of the bird and mix with the above ingre¬ 
dients. 

Chestnut stcpfing. —Scald about a score of 
fine, fresh Chestnuts in very hot water for ten 
minutes, skin them, and put them in a little 
good gravy; allow them to stew gently for 
about half-an-hour. then add a glass of white 
wine, a little Pepper, salt, and a blade of 
Mace. When quite soft, pound lightly, and 
stir iu 1 oz. of butter. 

Marrons glaces. —Theee delicious sweets are 
very expensive to buy, but very easy to make. 
Remove both skins from some Italian Chest¬ 
nuts, put them into hot water, and let them 
simmer until they are tender, but not soft. 
Simmer half a pint of water with £ lb. of 
sugar until the syrup looks clear, then put 
in the Chestnuts carefully, and simmer until 
they look quite clear. Take them out. and let 
them cook on a sieve, and in the meantime 
boil up the syrup until quite thick, then add 
a few drop3 of Lei ion juice and about half a 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Htir well, and when 
the syrup whitens put in the Chestnuts one at 
a time. See that they are well covered with 
the syrup, then remove carefully and put into 
paper cases. 


Preserving home fruits. — “ Husband 
the resources of the country ” has become 
a topical saying, and in connection with 
fruit its urgency has a peculiar value. 
The fruit harvest of these islands this 
year has been abnormally heavy, and the 
housewife lias devoted more attention to 
the preservation of the fruits' Manufac¬ 
turing enterprise has extended consider¬ 
able assistance in this direction, the main 
idea being to assist the housewife in her 
frugal work, so that the risk of failure 
may be reduced to the minimum. A new 
preserving-jar lias recently appeared upon 
the market, the sealing device of which is 
interesting. The seal comprises three 
parts—an india-rubber hand, a zinc ring, 
and a glass cap, the arrangement being 
that no metal is brought into contact with 
the contents, so that any chemical action, 
such as may arise from the acids of the 
fruit coming into contact with the metal, 
is eliminated. The jar is charged with 
sound fruit, which must not be over-ripe, 
and which must not be crushed into the 
vessel. Cold water is poured into the jar 
to cover the fruit; the filled jars are then 
placed in a saucepan containing cold 
water, sufficient water being used to im¬ 
merse the jars to the shoulders, and they 
are isolated from one another by a cloth. 
Tile india-rubber ring is set in position, 
and the glass cap is adjusted by partially 
screwing home the zinc ring which holds 
the cap firmly in place. The fruit is 
sterilised by slow boiling. When the jar 
is removed from the saucepan the zinc 
ring is screwed tightly on, and the vessel, 
with its contents, is left to cool, after 
which it is stored in a cool, dark place. 
The process is extremely simple and effec¬ 
tive. Fruit preserved in this manner will 
keep indefinitely, and ptomaine poisoning 
is absolutely impossible; while, last but 
not least, the jars are inexpensive, and 
may be used over and over ugain.— 
Chambers's Jovrrial. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE BELLADONNA LILT IN THE 
HOUSE. 

This handsome Lily it was once thought 
could only be grown against a good old 
stove or other warm-house, so that in 
some places people did not venture to do 


An article dealing with the main varieties 
and their cultivation will be found in our 
issue of November 7 last, page 71G. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Protecting hardy pi,ants.— It is rather 
paradoxical to speak of protecting “hardy” 
plants, seeing that they should not be con¬ 
sidered “ hardy” if they need any protec- 


the question, as we will soon be exposed 
to the changes of our English spring. 

The Ebemurus.—I have a garden ex¬ 
posed to spring frosts, and I find that the 
Eremuri suffer n good deal in some sea¬ 
sons when they have lnnde growth early 
J and are above the surface. When one of 
these frosts comes upon them it injures 
the crowns so severely that the incipient 



Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna) in house. 


much with it. But now we see it grown 
well in the Midlands and also with Mr. 
Beamish, at Cork, away from a wall. 
Where the soil is not naturally warm we 
ought to use good leaf-mould and sand. 
As the Belladonna Lily often flowers about 
the time the heavy rains and storms come, 
a good way is to bring a few spikes into 
the house to keep thejn^jut of harm’s way 
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tion. Most hardy plant growers, however, 
to whom I have spoken, admit that there 
are certain plants they grow which re¬ 
quire some degree of protection in had 
seasons. I find some of the plants I have 
^nre of little use unless they have shelter 
in winter and spring, the latter season 
being the more trying. This, I think, is 
really the proper season for ventilating 


flowers are destroyed or at least badly in¬ 
jured. I have found that it is always best 
to put a hnndlight above the crowns of the 
Eremuri if I do not want to run the risk 
of injury to them. I have had to raise 
tliis hnndlight on bricks to make it high 
enough for the growing stem, so late have 
some of the frosts been. 

Ostrowskia —This is another 
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covering may play, firstly by retard¬ 
ing and keeping the plants secure under 
absolutely uniform conditions, and, 
secondly, by watering and spurring them 
into continuous growth, is a matter for 
conjecture. On thing, however, is cer¬ 
tain. that tiie best of the successes 
achieved in British gardens are frag¬ 
mentary as compared with its growth in 
its native wilds. In any case it is 
obviously too good a plant to be allowed 
to slip through the fingers', now that a 
foretaste of its beauty has been seen. 

Tiie best results that I have seen have 
been at Tot ley Hall, where Mr. XV. A. 
Milner grows tiie plant with not a little 
success. His plan, and which personal ex- 
perience has proved good, is to sovv the 
freshly-harvested seeds in October, or 
thereabouts, in slight warmth, 45 dogs, 
being suitable. The seedlings appear in 
three weeks or a month, and when ready 
should lie pricked off and potted when fit, 
growing the plants on steadily till April, 
when they should be planted out. The 
plant has the reputation of great hardi¬ 
ness and abhors coddling of any kind. 
The flowers are sulphur-yellow, very 
pleasing and effective in conjunction with 
a pretty tuft of anthers. In Nature the 
plant attains 11} feet, or so high, and with 
it size and quantity of flowers pro rata. 

. E. II. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Spanish Irises are very suitable for 
planting in clumps in the mixed her¬ 
baceous border, where they provide a line 
display of flowers early in the season. The 
blooms of these are also very suitable for 
cutting, their delicate and wide range of 
colours being much appreciated for indoor 
decoration. There is still time to plant 
these. They should be planted moderately 
closely in ground that has been deeply 
dug and enriched with well-decayed 
manure. English Irises greatly resemble 
the Spanish Irises, but they have larger 
flowers and are later in blooming. The 
bulbs should be placed a little further 
apart than those of the Spanish Iris. For 
planting in borders it is preferable to use 
named sorts. 

Colchicum speclosum. It is interesting 
to one who grows all the Colchicums men¬ 
tioned by Mr. E. H. Jenkins in his ad¬ 
mirable review of the Meadow Saffrons 
on page 820 to rend his remarks upon C. 
speclosum. I quite agree with him that 
C. speclosum is the finest of all Colchicums. 
The late Rev. II. Ewbank’s favourite, C. 
Sibthorpi, has conspicuous ehequerings 
which are not possessed by any of the 
varieties of C. speciosum, but they’ are 
hardly on the same plane. C. speciosum 
has much finer-coloured flowers, is taller, 
has better-formed blooms, and is gener¬ 
ally more effective in the garden. It is 
also hardier, as C. Sibthprpi has been 
known to succumb in unusually severe 
seasons. There is. however, a consider¬ 
able difference in the relative values of 
the colours of the forms. In some cases 
a variety with inferior colouring is ob¬ 
tained which, when compared with one of 
really good colouring, shows its inferiority 
at once. The variety known as C. specio¬ 
sum rubrum, when obtained true, is very 
handsome. In this the tubes are red, like 
the upi>er parts of the flowers, and look 
better than the dull white of the ordinary 
form. The finest of all the varieties of 
C. speciosum is one which was sent out 
many years ago by the late Mr. .John 
Wood, of Kirkstall. This is of a really 
tine ruby-red, und a good clump of this 
in the autumn sun is beautiful. Next to 
it I would place the white variety C. 
speciosum album.-fS. Arnott. . 


plant I have been trying, and which is 
even more difficult to manage in a bad 
spring than the Giant Asphodel. It 
makes its growths very early, .and these 
nre easily injured by frost. It is a very 
handsome flower, but it is a bit galling to 
have to protect it with a hand-light in 
spring. If we have frost at night, fol¬ 
lowed by a sunny day, and the hand-light 
is not removed, the plants throw up tender 
growths. It is very unsatisfactory to 
have to use a hand-light for the purpose, 
but I know of nothing else which answers 
the purpose so well. 

IIeucheras. —The finest of these, to my 
mind, is Heucliera sanguines, but the 
trouble is to get it to flower. A friend 
who has grown hardy plants for many 
years and to whom I was detailing my 
disappointments with Heucliera sanguinea 
showed me a catalogue with an illustra¬ 
tion of this plant. This showed a plant 
with sheaves of flowers. I fear the de¬ 
lineator had drawn largely lqmn his 
Imagination, as my friend said he had 


MEt’OXOI’SIS IXTEGRIFOLIA. 

No plant, probably, of such outstanding 
merit as this I’opp.vwort lias proved so 
unmanageable to the general cultivator. 
The greatest difficulty is probably that of 
so harnessing the seedling plants as to 
cause them to submit to the atmospheric 
or other conditions common to the low¬ 
land gardens of the British Isles. In some 
instances in southern counties dozens or 
scores of a batch will flower in late 
autumn, and almost at ground level, 
which, while fatal to the flowers, affords 
no consolation whatever to the cultivator. 
In short, such plants are ruined. This 
experience, frequent in Kent and Sussex 
a few miles from the sea, was also all too 
common in the light and warm soil of 
south-west Middlesex, in which district, 
for a season or two, I was inclined to 
attribute it to excessive soil drainage and 
| early summer drought, which brought the 
plant’s growth to a standstill for the time 
! being. To some extent the same thing 


Flower and buds of Mcconopsis integrifolia. 


never seen a plant with so many flowers. 
Nor have I. Some of the newer hybrid 
IIeucheras flower freely, but H. sanguinea 
is not free-blooming in most places. Some 
growers tell us to break up the plants 
every year after flowering; some recom¬ 
mend a strong soil; others say a penty 
one. Certain growers recommend a dry 
soil; others a moist one. 

Oxalis exni-:a m ylla.— Opinions differ 
as to whether this requires shade or not, 
but it evidently appreciates some shade, 
and also a light, peaty soil, or one in 
which there is a good proportion of good 
old leaf-mould. I grow it in a low place 
in half-shade in pent and loam, and there 
it is delightful. The leaves are quite 
silvery, and, when the flowers oiien, one 
cannot but admire them. My plants bear 
white flowers faintly tinged with rose, but 
not so deep as in the variety known as 
Oxalis enneaph.vlla rosea. Some of my 
friends have plants which give flowers 
without any tinge of rose. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


happens in northern gardens, and at 
much higher altitudes— e.g., 700 feet—as 
compared to much nearer sea-level in my 
own experience in the Thames Valley. In 
the former, however, the jiercentage of 
early-flowering plants is much less, the 
result, it may be, of the higher altitude 
in conjunction with more bracing air and 
colder. I attach imi>ortancc to con¬ 

tinuous growth as best calculated to re¬ 
ward the cultivator with tiie highest Iier- 
centage of good flowering plants in due 
season. These deductions are based 

primarily upon the fact .that the plant is 
of biennial duration only. An essential to 
complete success must be the raising of 
the plants so as to jiermit of the fullest 
development of the leaf rosette in the year 
of planting, such development to be 
attained if possible without any check. In 
this connection the cultivator must not 
lose sight of the fact that be is dealing 
with a plant from high altitudes, and 
which may be covered with snow for long 
i periods at a time. How large a part this 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

SETTING STONES IN ROCK GARDEN. 
It is a very common thing to see in rock 
gardens now the stones not rightly placed, 
exposed too much, or the best stones not 
shown. We give an example of one we 
consider good from the large rook garden 
at Brookhurst. There the stones are 
placed as in Nature very often, that is, 
merged with the soil with only the Mossy 
parts showing and the flowers clustered 
around them. Every stone in the rock 
garden should be considered in this re¬ 
gard, the main surface usually buried and 
the best exposed. It is important, too, 
what flowers we put near, because while 
many will thrive in the rock garden, a 


such advantageous conditions in the 
moraine, while in the former that degree 
of dryness—an essential almost—is not 
only assured but brings out the best they 
are capable of giving. It is, of course, 
interesting to know what plants will 
thrive in the moraine, though this must of 
necessity vary with its construction and 
other details. In all probability Mr. 
Arnott's experience was but the outcome 
of experiment, with no desire to limit 
them to the moraine, much less exclude 
them from good positions elsewhere.—E. 
Jenkins. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

NEW STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS OF 1914. 

Omitting Carnations and Chrysanthe- 


disc of pure wliite meal surrounds the eye. 
: April 7th. 

Auricula Majestic. —A showy alpine 
j variety. The large, bold flower is of a 
I crimson brown or maroon tint with a 
darker belt and a yellow eye. May oth. 

Begonia Lady Carew.—A fine form of 
the tuberous-rooted section. The large 
blossoms are of a carmine-rose tint, some¬ 
what deeper towards the centre, and with 
smooth, broad petals. May 19th. 

Begonia SI hr. Harry Barton. —A sport 
from Emily Clibrnn, one of the Soeotrana 
hybrids. The colour of the newcomer is 
I ivory-white flushed with pink, though the 
flowers vary somewhat in tint. October 
! 291 li. 

Calceolaria Stewarti. —A very showy 
hybrid Calceolaria, one of whose parents 
would apiiear to have been C. plantaginea. 



In the rode garden at Air. Hanbury's, Brockhurst, East Grinstcad, showing the 

setting of the stones. 


number of the most delicate may well 
have a stone beside them to keep the roots 
cool. 


Sempervivums in the moraine.— When 
1 read at pn£e 775 that a friend of Sir. 
Arnott’s had “ failed to grow these in tile 
moraine ” I mentally remarked that I was 
very pleased, and continued in the same 
mood even after I had observed that your 
correspondent had had an opposite ex¬ 
perience. We surely do not want every¬ 
thing in nut-shell form in the moraine, 
and it were better. I think, that we re¬ 
tain it for those Indispensable alpine gems 
that are either impossible or difficult of 
accommodation elsewhere. The House- 
leeks, and the cob-web section of them in 
particular, show- to such advantage in 
rocky crevice, wall garden, or rock ledge 
that it is almost Impossible to conceive of . 


mums, which are dealt with at different 
times by specialists, the following stove 
j and greenhouse plants were given an 
Award of merit by the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society during the year 1914 :— 

Amaranthus Dr. Martin. — A bril- 
liantly-coloured variety of Amaranthus, 
the young leaves and stems bright carmine, 
the older leaves purplish. June 30th. 

Anthurium concuiflorum. — A hybrid 
between Anthurium Scherzerianum and A. 
Chamberlaini. The spathe, in its bright 
scarlet colour, and the twisted spadix 
suggest A. Scherzcrlanum, but it is larger 
and of a curious concave or shell shape. 
The boid foliage, too, is very handsome. 
April 7th. 

Auricula Gordon Douglas. —A fancy 
variety. The colour is a warm yellow with 
an orange suffusion, and a well-formed 
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The flowers are large, round, and of a 
rich yellow colour. The leaves do not rise 
much above the soil, while the entire plant 
is little more than a foot in height. It is 
of American origin fsee illustration, last 
vol., p. 491). May 19th. 

COLUMNEA r.I.ABUA MAJOR. — A GeS- 
neraceous plant of a half-shrubby charac¬ 
ter, and whose long, arching stems are of " 
a stout, fleshy nature. The flowers, which 
are borne at, the points of the shoots, are 
each about 3 inches in length, tubular, and 
bright scarlet in colour. It will make a 
good plant for a hanging basket in a warm 
greenhouse. April 7th. 

Cyclamen Mrs. L. M. Graves.—A rich 
carmine flower, a striking and unc-ommun 
tint. January 17th. 

Freesia Excelsior. — A new and par¬ 
ticularly vigorous form of Freesia, the 
colour rich cream bloidhcd with orange, 
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after the manner of the variety Leiclitlini. 
The main features of this Freesia are its 
large size and strong growth. February 
24th. 

Heliotrope Mrs. J. W. Lowtiier.—A 
very fine variety which, as shown, is very 
desirable for i h it culture, while it appears 
to be equally good for the flower garden. 
The flowers are pleasingly fragrant. Sep¬ 
tember 22nd. 

LaCAGERI A ALBA DEL1CATA. — Tile 
flowers of this Lapageria are of a faint 
blush tint, attractive by reason of its un- 
coinmon character. It would appear to he 
a cross between the white and coloured 
kinds. November 3rd. 

I’etunia Purple King.— A fine double 
variety of a rich, deep, bluish-purple 
colour. July 28th. 

Salvia Grkigi. —A species from North 
Mexico that forms a shrubby plant about 
a yard high. The flowers are of a bright 
carmine colour, a pleasing tint. It should 
be of considerable value for greenhouse 
decoration in the autumn. September 
22nd. 

Sparaxis King George V. — An early- 
flowering Sparaxis; colour deep red, pass¬ 
ing into maroon towards the centre, with 
a light yellow eye. February 24th. 


LACHENALIAS. 

It is difficult to understand why these 
bulbous plants should be found in so very 
few gardens. Their comparative hardi¬ 
ness, for example, should at once make 
them valuable to amateurs, especially 
those who have but a limited amount of 
heat at command. A close, stuffy, or 
heated structure only results in weakly 
growth and generally inferior results on 
tlie whole. The tenqierature for these 
I.achenalias never need be above 40 degs. 
during the winter; indeed, I would not 
hesitate to grow many of them in a cold 
frame, freely ventilated in damp weather 
and protected by mats or the like during 
frost. Another point of equal importance 
ns their hardiness is the length of time 
they remain in bloom. Many kinds in the 
cool temperature I have referred to will 
remain in jierfection for fully six weeks; 
some even longer than this after the 
flowers are fully developed. Other points 
which are worth noting are their simple 
requirements and the freedom with which 
they reproduce themselves by means of 
offsets. They may be grown in pots, pans, 
or even banging baskets, but unless these 
last are suspended very low, not a tithe 
of the beauty of the plants is seen; and 
while we have so many really valuable 
subjects especially suited to hanging over¬ 
head, I for one would very much prefer 
to see these pleasing Laehenalias more 
suitably and certainly more naturally 
planted in masses in pans where they may 
be seen to advantage, and prove a source 
of enjoyment for some considerable time. 
Their 

Cultivation is by no means difficult. 
They succeed well in any good ordinary 
soil, but preferably in peat and loam in 
equal parts, with a little decayed manure 
added, the whole made rather sandy. In 
planting them they should not be covered 
with more than an inch of soil, and unless 
the Roil is very dry, it will not be necessary 
to water at all for a week or so. The best 
time for planting them is September or 
October, though in this respect they are 
not very particular; in fact, 1 have fre¬ 
quently transplanted them in full leaf, and 
could never discern the slightest difference 
from so doing. I would not hesitate to 
plant these if sound, dry bulbs were pro¬ 
curable at any time up to the end of De¬ 
cember, the only point of difference being 
that a good succession of their flowers i,s 
tints obtained, and this is a decided ad- 
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vantage. Always provide abundant drain¬ 
age, and when in May they show signs of 
going to rest lessen the water supply 
gradually, and keep quite dry during June, 
July, nnd August. A moist, but not wet 
soil suits them best while growing. At the 
end of August or thereabouts it is best to 
overhaul them annually, sorting the large 
bulbs from the small, sowing the latter in 
boxes of good soil for growing on, and 
planting the flowering bulbs into i>ots and 
pans for present use. S. S. 


NOTES AND HEPLIES. 

Vaporising indoor plants. — Directions 
are still frequently given for fumigating 
glass structures to ensure the destruction 
of insect pests, particularly aphides or 
green fly. The burning of Tobacco, either 
in crude form or as rags or paper soaked 
in a solution of nicotine, is, however, com¬ 
pletely superseded by the use of nicotine 
in the form of vapour. Tile disadvantages 
attending the burning of Tobacco were 
that many plants suffered considerably 
and very few flowers were proof against 
it. Added to tills was the personal dis¬ 
comfort which to many, myself among the 
number, was very great and lasting in its 
effects. Now all this, thanks to vaporising, 
is completely changed, for it is scarcely 
necessary to remove any plants from the 
structure in which they are grown for 
fear the smoke will injure them, while it 
is no trouble to the operator. All that is 
necessary is to light a small spirit lamp 
and place over it a metal disli in a stand 
supplied for the purpose. Then pour a 
certain amount of nicotine into the dish, 
retire at once, and shut the door. If done 
in the evening the house need not be 
entered till the next morning, when all 
effects will have passed off, except a 
rather agreeable smell suggestive of 
camphor, and dead instead of living in¬ 
sects. Of course, the usual formula of 
having tile foliage of the plants dry, of 
completely shutting up the house, and 
letting down the blinds must be followed, 
in order to keep the vapour ia as long us 
possible. For this reason a quiet evening 
should, of course, be chosen in which to 
carry out the work.—K. II. W. 

Olivias.— The plants which bloomed first 
last spring may now again be placed in 
heat. Ily using the same plants for early 
flowering each year they may be got more 
quickly into bloom, having bad their 
proper resting period. As soon ns the 
plants have commenced to grow give 
liquid manure frequently. 

Erica gracilis.—Some of the Cajie Heaths 
are rather difficult to manage, but the above- 
mentioned kind may be grown by the amateur 
who has had sufficient experience to enable 
him to cultivate with satisfaction to himself 
such things as Cyclamens, Cinerarias, etc. It is 
merely a matter of soil, Cape Heaths requir¬ 
ing the best peat, which can easily he obtained 
in small quantities nowadays. This Heath is 
very useful for late autumn and early winter 
decoration. It helps to create variety; in fact, 
it is invaluable in the form of compact plants 
in 44-inch and 6-inch pots for the conservatory 
and for vases, etc, in the house.—J. Conran.!,. 


Correspondents desiring; Information on 
Gardening- matters will greatly oblige 
by addressing their oommunloatlons to 
the EDITOR, at 63, Llnooln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 

All Business communications—suoh as 
those relating to accounts, advertise¬ 
ments, copies of the paper, books ordered, 
etc.—should be addressed to MANAGER, 
“Gardening Illustrated," 63, Llnooln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 

Letters intended for any Individual per¬ 
sonally should be marked Private. 


ROSES. 

PERPETUAL-FLOWERING MUSK 
ROSES. 

One of the most recent of these is 

Exoellenz Kuntze, a variety which will 
prove useful to those who are fond of the 
woodland garden. In such n situation, or 
as a specimen hush on a lawn, this variety 
would give mueh pleasure, for, unlike 
many Roses that are recommended for the 
wild garden, this is really i>erpetual 
blooming. Its habit is free and bushy, 
and might be termed semi-climbing, each 
of the line long shoots carrying a spray of 
from six to twelve neat little rosettes. 
These rosettes are fairly double, golden- 
yellow in the bud and half-open stage, 
turning to pale cream in the fully-oixm 
blossoms, the yellow eolour being retained 
at the base of the petals. The sprays are 
most effective, either on the bush or when 
cut. Tlie variety is quite immune from 
attacks of mildew and is wonderfully 
hardy. One of the most pleasing features 
of this variety is its musk scent. 

Schiller is a somewhat similar variety, 
the colour being peach. 

Adrian Rivkrchon produces large 
trusses of single blossoms of a deep rose 
tint with white eye; a most perpetual 
variety. 

Danae has deep yellow buds In large 
clusters, the older flowers being almost 
pure white. 

Moonlight is one of the most effective 
of the whole class, its semi-double blossoms 
being large for the class and opening out 
flat, showing the beautiful golden eye. 

Daphne is a pretty pink variety, tlie 
growth of which is not so vigorous as that 
of the others. 

Queen of the Musks is very fine, tlie 
colour varying from quite a red in tlie 
young buds to pinkish-white in the older 
blossoms, tlie whole bunch giving a most 
pleasing effect. 

Trier, the first of the class to be intro¬ 
duced, is now well known. 

I have often seen these perpetual Musk 
Roses referred to as perpetual Ramblers, 
and It might be as well, perhaps, to warn 
amateurs not to expect these varieties to 
run lip an arch witli the rapidity of 
Dorothy Perkins or Alberie Barbier, or 
they will be very disappointed. Very little 
pruning is needed, but tlie plants will be 
benefited by removing the older limbs in 
the autumn, so as to prevent overcrowding. 

Eglantine. 

Roses on light sandy soils.— Recently I 
picked up a copy of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated for January !)th, ItlOil. In it, at 
page 28, “ R.,” in his review of a hook 
on Roses, says that many people think 
Roses cannot be grown on a hot, dry, 
sandy soil. I have seen equally as good 
blooms from a sandy soil as from a 
strong, clayey soil. During the past seven 
years I have been in many gardens in 
West Surrey, where the soil is very light, 
and tlie Roses were better than in the 
heavy soil I had to deal with in tlie West 
of England. Some of the best beds of 
Roses I have ever seen wfcre at Hume 
Towers, Bournemouth. These consisted of 
Teas. II. Perpetuuls, and H. Teas. When 
the lieds are made the soil should be 
worked deeply, mixing plenty of cow- 
manure with it. This should not be put 
in in layers, us so many do, but thoroughly 
incorporated with the soil. It is advisable 
so to make the beds or borders that tlie 
soil in them is below the level of the 
surrounding ground. Every season beds 
should have a good top-dressing of cow- 
manure. Opinions differ as to when this 
should be put on. I have found no time 
so good as early in the New Year.—W., 
Surrey. 
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FRUIT. 

PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 

Where to prune and when to prune, what 
to cut off mul what to leave on, are 
puzzlfng Questions to any but those who 
have learned the art by careful study and 
due experience. The young gardener or 
Inexperienced amateur may imagine It. is 
a simple operation to manipulate the 
branches of n fruit tree properly, and yet 
find, when they come to the actual per¬ 
formance of it, and stand knife in hand 
before a set of trees or a quarter of 
bushes, that they ate at a loss to know 
where and how to begin, and for one cut 
that is made right probably six will be 
made wrong. In fact, a sound knowledge 
of pruning In its various bearings can 
only be acquired by observing and study¬ 
ing the character and capabilities of the 
trees. Their season and manner of fruit¬ 
ing must be learned before their growth 
can be guided and regulated in the most 
judicious manner. I am not going to lay¬ 
down a set of rules for pruning, but rather 
to counsel moderation in the use of the 
knife, as far as possible allowing the tree 
to take its natural form of growth, simply 
guiding and regulating its course, for the 
grower who studies to use the knife 
moderately is the most successful pruner. 
There is a wide difference of opinion on 
the subject of pruning, some growers 
advising the dispensing with it altogether, 
except for strictly trained trees, but with 
the cultivation of fruit in our gardens and 
orchards, better results are, I think, 
obtained wiien it is practised judiciously. 
Therefore, this being the case, to accom¬ 
plish it in a manner best conducive to the 
formation of a tree presenting the 
greatest possible amount of fruiting sur¬ 
face in n given spnee should be the aim of 
the cultivator. Starting then with 
Newi.y-planted trees, and assuming 
them to 1m young ones, I prefer leaving 
the brancros entire—that is, not shorten¬ 
ing or thinning them in any way. If stone 
fruit, they can be best regulated by dis¬ 
budding the following season, whilst 
Apples, Fears, Gooseberries, etc., are best 
left to themselves until they have become 
re-established. If. during the first season 
after planting, the terminal buds on the 
branches have made several inches of 
growth, they are still best not shortened, 
bur. when the branches are too thick, 
which is generally the case, they may now 
be thinned out, leaving them about 
IS inches apart, for trees on walls 9 inches 
to 1 foot. La torn l growth must be 

shortened to three or four eyes. From 
this time the contour of the trees must be 
studied; in many instances both trained 
and untrained trees are spoiled at this 
stage by injudicious pruning, or their 
fruiting capabilities lessoned by neglecting 
it altogether. As previously remarked, 
the object in pruning should be to obtain 
the greatest nmount of fruiting surface, 
and this is best secured when every 
branch is exposed to the light and air 
during its entire length. Some varieties, 
from their natural habit, require little 
attention in this respect. Most fruit trees 
possess dense habits, and if shapely trees 
are desired, with fruiting branches of 
equal vigour throughout, some pains must 
be taken in giving the trees a uniform 
start. In shortening the leading growths 
particular attention should be paid to 
cutting at the right bud—namely, one 
pointing in the direction it is intended the 
branch should grow. Often, through in¬ 
attention to this point, and by cutting off 
the shoots promiscuously, the growth soon 
becomes very irregular, resulting in an 
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ill-shapen tree; whereas if due attention | 
is paid to cutting to a bud pointing out¬ 
wards, and only jieraiittiiig branches to 
extend where there is ample room for 
them, an evenly-balanced tree is formed, 
to every part of which light and air have 
free access. Having then started the 
main branches upon their projier course, 
ttie next point demanding attention is the 

Formation of fruiting spurs. A tree 
or bush trained as above should he fur¬ 
nished with these throughout, except on 
the youngest parts, and it will be found 
that their production is favoured by an 
extension of 1 lie terminal buds; therefore 
these should be left as far as possible, 
only shortening those which appear to be 
taking the lead out of proportion to the 
rest. Where; from the conditions of soil 
and climate, or the characteristics of cer¬ 
tain varieties, fruiting spurs are formed 
abundantly, it will be found beneficial to 
thin them by cutting out all the weakest. 
Stout, well-ripened spurs produce good 
fruit, whilst those that are crowded, as a 
rule, bear a great quantity of poor fruit 
every other year. 

The time to prune. —As far as prac¬ 
ticable pruning should be reduced by dis¬ 
budding and stopping the summer growths 
on all trained tret's, but there will still 
remain a good deal to Ik; done when the 
wood is ripe and after the fruit is 
gathered. No doubt the host time for 
doing it is as soon ns possible after the 
trees are cleared of fruit. I do not assert 
that it is possible to accomplish all prun¬ 
ing at this time, but an effort should he 
made to take in hand Tenches and 
Apricots soon after the fruit is gathered, 
nnd an early opportunity should lie seized 
for dealing with the more hardy fruits. 
The advantage of commencing before the 
leaves fall Is found in several ways. One 
point of no small importance is that a 
better idea can he formed as to wliat re¬ 
quires removing, and one is not so liable 
to fall into the common error of leaving 
the shoots and spurs too thick. The 
benefit to the trees from being divested of 
all superfluous shoots thus early is also 
considerable, accelerating as it does the 
ripening of the wood and buds. Wounds 
caused in pruning are more quickly healed 
at this season than is the case after the 
turn of the year, and injury from bleed¬ 
ing, gumming, etc., is reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. I have never experienced bleeding 
In Vines wlioil pruned immediately the 
leaves have fallen or before, provided the 
foliage is rqio. Whether it Is sound in 
theory or not, it is noticeable in practice 
that hard pruning in spring is conducive 
to gumming, whilst the same operation 
can be performed without any such un¬ 
desirable results in the autumn. 

P,. R. 

CHERRY-FORCING. 

To be successful iu the forcing of the 
Cherry the trees should have a house de¬ 
voted entirely to them, so that correct 
treatment can be at all times afforded. 
Two small houses are preferable to one 
large one, ns a better succession Is then 
ensured. If two structures exist, the one 
filled with trees in pots and the other with 
trees planted in a prepared border, or 
with pot-trees of later-ripening kinds, the 
first-named, if ripe fruits are required 111 
May, can now be started. The Cherry, 
being very impatient of heat, no artificial 
warmth is required In mild weather for 
the first few weeks, and even when 
frosty only sufficient to keep the tem¬ 
perature at 40 degs. during the night nnd 
4.i degs. by day is required. At all times 
. during the early stages of forcing, a chink 
of air should be admitted throughout the 


night, increasing it in the daytime, even 
if a slight amount of fire-lieat has to be 
employed to maintain the requisite tem¬ 
perature. On bright days the bouse may 
be closed for a few hours and tlie trees 
dewed over with tepid water, but the chink 
of air previously alluded to should be put 
on before dusk. Although the soil about 
the roots must not. he allowed to become 
dry, the other extreme lias to lip guarded 
against. Cherries being very prone to at¬ 
tacks of “ black fly,” the trees should be 
well fumigated two evenings in succession 
when first started. It' not done, the trees 
in the second house should he pruned, the 
structure cleaned, and in the case of 
planted-out trees tlie border, if necessary, 
must have a top-dressing with which some 
lime rubble and bone-meal have been in- 
corpornted. Animal innnures applied at 
this season do far more harm than good. 
Until starting-time arrives keep the house 
as cool ns possible. A. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Black Currants on wall.—1 planted a few 
Black Currants against a wall last autumn and 
cut them back iu spring. Quite a number of 
strong shoots, well budded, ie the result. 1 
have trained the centre shoot perpendicular 
and the others oblique. Would you please tell 
me bow to prune said shoots, or if they should 
be left their full length? I am a little in 
doubt on tills point.— Amateur. 

[The training of tlie Flack Currant on 
a wall is very unusual; in fact, we do not 
remember to have heard of its being so 
grown before. As the Black Currant 
bears on tlie young shoots, instead of on 
spurs ns in the case of the Red Currant, 
the said shoots must not be shortened. If 
there are too many of these tlie weakest 
may be cut out; beyond this no further 
pruning is required. The shoots may 
stand at n distance of 4 Inches to 5 inches 
apart when fastened to the wall. This 
will serve as a guide. In tlie event of there 
being more of them than are required, as 
to which and how many you can dispense 
with.] 

Pear Doyenne du Cornice. —Some weeks 
ago a correspondent in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated attributed tlie occasional failure 
of this Pear to crop to close pruning. That 
this is a contributory reason is quite possi¬ 
ble, but another may be found in the 
sterile nature of many of the blooms. 
Doyenne du Comice is, in my experience, 
a notoriously shy pollen-producer; so much 
so that I invariably make a practice of 
collecting pollen from other varieties and 
fertilising the blooms of Doyenne tin 
Cornice. I four that, in the case of Pears 
generally, too much reliance is placed 
uixui insect pollination. It should be re¬ 
membered that when Pears are in flower 
bees are still lethargic and tlie hours of 
sunshine few. By resorting to hand- 
fertilising success is much more certain, 
and during the past twenty years I can¬ 
not recollect a failure in the case of 
Doyenne du Comice.— Kirk. 

Apple Court Pertdu Plat. —With so many 
new varieties of Apples this is seldom 
seen; indeed, one rarely finds it except in 
solitary dishes when a large number of 
varieties is staged. I grew this variety 
largely nearly forty years ago, and it gave 
me such good results that I have always 
had a liking for it. Few varieties make 
a better bush or pyramid, as, owing to its 
compact growth, it is a most desirable 
variety for the border or where room is 
limited. Its good quality should also 
make it a great favourite. Few dessert 
Apples keep better. The flesh is very firm 
nnd the tree rarely fails to crop; no doubt 
owing to its late blossoming. I have 
grown it in all forms. It makes a good 
standard, and those who wish for a good 
late dessert Apple should not omit to plant 
this excellent old variety.—F. K. 
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VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLE REFUSE. 

The value of plenty of manure is well 
known, and as stable manure is now so 
difficult to obtain, recourse must be had 
to other ways of obtaining the requisite 
amount of fertilising material. Vegetable 
refuse, of which a great deal is formed 
throughout the year, hut especially in the 
autumn and early months, may be con¬ 
verted into valuable manure. Of the 
materials which come under this heading, 
tree-leaves are amongst the most valuable! 
Now is a good time to collect them for the 
purpose in view. In doing this in parks 
and pleasure-grounds they are sometimes 
thrown anywhere, so long as they are out 
of sight, and when deposited in this way 
they ultimately form small heaps of de¬ 
cayed matter which may be removed and 
used for some purposes in the garden in 
spring, but this kind of material alone is 
never good manure, and cannot compare 
with specially-prepared refuse. As tlie 
leaves are gathered they should all he 
taken to that part of the garden set apart 
for manure heaps, and this spot should be 
a general receptacle for them throughout 
the collecting period. At the sumo time 
all old Rea-straw, decayed leaves, ami all 
kinds of Cabbage and Cauliflower stumps 
tiom which tlie heads have been cut 
should be brought from the kitchen garden 
and thrown into a heap close to the leaves. 
Light stable manure should also lie 
brought here, and, indeed, everything else 
in the way of refuse. The whole should 
then be mixed up in one large heap to 
decay. As there may be a good deal of 
matter which would not readily decay, it 
Is a good plan as soon as the heap has been 
made up to make the toil of it a receptacle 
for all kinds of slops and soap-suds from 
the dwelling-house. This will enrich the 
leaves and induce decomposition in 
about a month the whole should he turned 
oyer keeping the freshest of the material 
at the bottom and the most decayed on 
the top. By January or throughout the 
spring tliis will make one of the finest 
heaps of manure anyone could desire for 
digging or trenching into vegetable uuar- 
ters or dressing flower-beds. 
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NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Lettuce.— If not already done a sowing 
should be made at once of some, early 
vanety of Lettuce. Sow in shallow boxes 
ot light soil and place in a slightly heated 
pit. As soon as the seed has germinated 
the boxes should be placed close to the 
roof-glass and air admitted freclv during 
mild weather. The young plants should 
be pricked out into boxes as soon ns tinw¬ 
are large enough to handle, allowing a 
distance of 4 inches from plant to plant 
ami growing on in gentle bent. When large 

boxes h f ° r USC thPy mny lje rut from the 

Drumhead Kale.-The value of the lumlv 
Scoteh Kales is so well known that 1 need 
not dwell upon their usefulness from 
Christmas to the early spring. A recent 
introduction, the Sutton Drumhead Kale 
is such a valuable winter vegetable that I 
am sure if better known, it would become 
a great favourite. This Kale differs con¬ 
siderably from the older Kales, ns it more 
lesembles a Drumhead Cabbage lining 
broad leaves which fold over; Arming a 
heart. Though one would think this 

h mJc p 1,1 °° m P nr ison with the 

hardy Borecole would be more tender, it 
s not so. The Borecoles play an important 
\ u v !« etabIe culture on account of 
their hardiness, and the Drumhead will 
he equally valuable, if not more so ns 
when cooked. It is of a delicate flavour 


and one of the best, winter green vege¬ 
tables I have grown. Sown in March or 
April and planted out in May or June it 
will give good heads for mid-winter and 
later use.—W. F. 

Lettuce Little Gem. — No matter what 
variety of Lettuce (Cos or Cabbage) is 
grown for winter use, if of large size 
anil full-hearted they will not survive our 
variable winters. I do not say that the 
above will stand the winter; at the same 
lime it is much hardier than many and 
well worth growing in quantity for winter 
supplies. Little Gem is quite distinct, be¬ 
ing dwarf with small, erect, rich green 
leaves. The plant forms a solid heart 
" llich is protected by close-folding leaves, 
lew of tin* smaller forms of r.ettuce have 
better quality, and at this time of year it. 
is most valuable and will remain good 
when full-grown for a long time. Full- 
grown plants, if lifted nnd placed in cold 
frames or boxes, keep well. 1 have, when 
hot sown too early for winter nnd early 
spring supplies, wintered the smaller 
plants on a well-drained border by placing 
a few dry leaves between them or by a 
rough shelter.—M. F. 

A good winter Cabbage—Favourite.— 
There is but a limited number of wlmt one 
may term distinct winter Cabbages. By 
this I do not mean the ordinary summer 
Cabbage cut in, say. August or September 
and allowed to make a second growth of 
several small shoots or heads, but a small 
Cabbage noted for its hardiness, compact 
growth, and early maturity. I have in 
these pages frequently noted the value of 
the Christmas Drumhead for mid-winter 
use, but this differs from Favourite both 
m shape and texture. Favourite is more 
after the Winningstadt, but smaller, is of 
excellent quality, and, though very dwarf, 
it has a solid conical heart and very fow 
outer leaves, so that there is no waste. 

It remains good for ninny weeks after it 
is full-grown. Owing to its small size 
and dwarf ness it may be planted quite 
dose. Sown in May or early June it will 
give a good winter supply, as it is a rapid 
grower and soon forms a small solid 
heart.—C. I!. 

Small early Radishes.— Salads are none 
too plentiful in the early part of the year, 
but much may be done by sowing a small 
quantity of tiie quick-growing Radishes, 
as they give colour and variety to the 
salad-howl, and, in a young state, are 
tender and readily digested. Even a little 
Watercress and small Radishes are valued 
in the early months of the year. The 
Radish will not stand hard forcing, as, 
given excess of heat, it runs to leaf and 
does not bulb. For many years I obtained 
an early supply from a rough shelter of 
thatched hurdles, and later with water¬ 
proof covers over boards. I found the 
small oval or olive shaped sorts do well. 

The seeds were sown on a bed of fresh 
leaves made liriri, the temperature ranging 
from 53 (legs, to 55 degs. Anyone with 
cold frames to spare could readily get an 
early supply, but even then I would ad¬ 
vise a little bottom-heat to get a quick 
growth. Grown thus they are lit for use 
in a few weeks. There is no lack of small, 
good, forcing kinds, such as Gem, Forcing 
Carmine, Early Rose, and White Olive. 

All these have a small top and are noted 
for their rapid growth. Grown thus ninny 
Itersons who object to the ordinary open- 
ground Radishes later in the year like 
them.—M. C. R. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Horseradish. —If not done annually it is 
at least a good plan to dig out tli^ roots 
and thoroughly* clean the ground every 
tew years. All roots of a size lit for im¬ 
mediate use should lie laid in by the heels 
in some convenient spot, reserving those 
of medium size if straight and free from 
fangs for the replanting of the bed. These 
planting sets should be about 12.inches 
long with a crown. All fibrous roots at¬ 
tached should he rubbed off. After 
manuring and double digging the bed, bore 
with an iron Imr holes 18 Inches deep and 
some 5 inches in diameter. Into these drop 
tlie sets and till in round them with some 
line soil When growth commences, the 
crowns will speedily push up nnd come to 
the surface, and in the course of a year or 
so line succulent roots will be available. 
A bed 10 yards long and the same in width 
is sufficient to supply the needs of a good- 
sized establishment. 

Frame Cauliflowers —These need all the 
air it is possible to afford them in mild 
weather if dwarf, robust plants are de- 
siied. lo coddle them is to eiK-ournge a 
spindly growth and render Hie plants use¬ 
less for setting out in the spring. Decay¬ 
ing leaves should he removed, nnd stir tlie 
soil between the plants occasionally with 
a pointed stick. A keen look-out for slugs 
must he kept, for which sprinkle the soil 
with fresh-slaked lime. The same atten¬ 
tion is needed for plants under handlights 
and cloches. 

Peas in pots. —Those who cab grow an 
early crop of I’eas in ]>ots under glass 
should now make preparations for the sow¬ 
ing of the seed. Rots S) inches and Iff 
inches in diameter are suitable, nnd for 
compost use a mixture of three parts loam, 
the remainder consisting of equal parts of 
leaf-mould and well-rotted manure free 
from worms. Dwarf and ®oini-dwarf 
varieties are the most suitable for this 
purpose, two good sorts being Harbinger 
anil Pioneer. Another, which is a rather 
taller grower, is Ideal. Until the seeds 
germinate, the pots may be stood in any 
convenient house or pit, but once the 
plants are up they must have a light posi¬ 
tion. To he successful with forcing Reas 
a free circulation of air is at all times im¬ 
perative. 

Chicory.— Now that Lettuces are not so 
plentiful Chicory must he [lotted nnd 
placed in the Mushroom-house to force to 
supply material to make good the de¬ 
ficiency as well as provide an additional 
ingredient for salmi making. 

Lettuces.— Both the Cabbage nnd Cos 
varieties have been abundant outdoors till 
within (lie last week or so, which has 
obviated the necessity for using those 
stored in pits nnd frames until quite re¬ 
cently. The same remark also applies to 
Endive. As forced Lettuces will not. at 
tlie earliest, be available before March 
next, the supply, in order that a scarcity 
should not arise, or that it should run out 
altogether before then, must he regulated 
accordingly. This is where forced Chicory* 
comes in so useful. Another valuable aid 
in eking out the supply is to sow Cos 
, ttuees thickly in boxes, and when the 
Plants are about an inch or so high to cut 
and use them in the same way as Mustard 
and Cress. 

Border Carnations.— Plants in pits must 
be afforded ample ventilation, otherwise 
the leaves will soon fall a prey to “ leaf 
spot ” and sundry other diseases. Once 
tlie health of tlie foliage becomes impaired 
no nf er-attenthm will repair the mischief, 
and the plant*, when set out the following 
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season, will giro but disappointing results. 
When dry weather prevails the sashes 
should be kept drawn off both day and 
night, as slight frost does them no harm. 
In severe and wet weather the sashes 
should then l>e drawn over them and the 
pit kept closed for the time being in the 
first instance, but in the second the sashes 
should be elevated on bricks or [Kits, 
placing one at the corner of each sash, 
which will ensure a free current of air. 
This, in turn, will prevent moisture from 
condensing on the leaves. If any sign of 
disease is detected spray at once with 
Carvita, and at fortnightly Intervals after¬ 
wards until the disease is finally subdued. 

Summer-fruiting Raspberries. — The 
plantation lias just received a good dress¬ 
ing of decayed hotbed material. This 
answers well for Raspberries, encouraging 
as it docs a complete network of roots to 
form on or near the surface. .Surface 
digging between the rows is never allowed. 
In March a sprinkling of suitable artificial 
manure is given and raked in. The final 
thinning of the canes and fastening of the 
same to tire trellis will not be done until 
the end of January. Where “Bindweed” 
and “Couch ” grass have been allowed to 
establish themselves in plantations an 
effort should he made to get rid of them 
by forking out the roots. In very bad 
cases this is a hopeless task, and the least 
expensive and more satisfactory method 
then is to plant a new lot of canes else¬ 
where ami grub the old ones when the 
former become established. The ground 
can then be thoroughly cleaned. 

Currants and Gooseberries.— The ground 
between tile bushes lias been manured and 
dug. Unless artificial manures are ap- 
plied—and even then organic manure is 
required every few seasons to effect the 
needful change—a dressing of well-rotted 
manure is required every year if good 
crops of fruit are wished for. Previous 
remarks re the changing of the soil be¬ 
neath bushes which have been infested 
with caterpillars during the past season 
should not be overlooked, as now is the 
time to carry out the recommendations 
then mentioned. The ground should be 
dug just deep enough to bury the manure 
only In the case of Black Currants, 
which appreciate the richest of manure, 
this should be spread beneath the hushes 
after removing all weeds and rubbish. 
Then cast sufficient soil over it to hold 
it in place and prevent birds from scratch¬ 
ing it about. This, in addition to feeding, 
serves to keep the roots cool during the 
summer. 

Salvias.— Tlie earlier-flowering lot of S. 
grandillora spleiulens and the dwarfer 
forms named Fireball and Old Rose are 
now past their best and have been re¬ 
moved from the show-house. A sufficient 
number of tlie first two varieties has been 
retained for stock. The last-named 1ms 
not proved very satisfactory, the colour of 
the flowers being very dull and wanting in 
brilliancy when compared witli the other 
two sorts mentioned. It will, therefore, 
not be grown again. 


Indian Azaleas. — These should be ex¬ 
amined now and again, to see that black 
tbrips, which are inveterate enemies of 
these Azaleas, do not gain a foothold on 
the under sides of the leaves. If an at¬ 
tack is set up. and nothing done to cheek 
it. the leaves become so damaged that they 
ultimately fall wholesale. This loss of 
foliage, besides greatly impairing their 
health, causes disfigurement. Fumigation 
suggests itself at once as being hie best 
remedy, but. in reality, it is not so, for 
the reason that if the fumes are strong 
enough to kill the insects they harm the 
leaves. It is, therefore^ much safeijto dip 
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the plants in Tobacco-water instead. 
Allow half a pint of Tobacco-juice to every 
gallon of water that is required to make a 
sufficient quantity of wash in which to im¬ 
merse the heads of the plants. To make 
the wash more efficient allow 4 oz. of soft 
soap to each gallon of water, and dissolve 
this in hot water before adding the 
Tobacco-juice. The plants should ho laid 
on their sides to drain and dry after be¬ 
ing dipped, and if all of the thrips are not 
killed, which can easily he ascertained in 
a day or so afterwards, repeat the dipping. 

Tuberoses. — These are indispensable 
where quantities of sweet-scented flowers 
are in demand, and a large case of tubers 
can be purchased at a very cheap rate. If 
a good number, or say half, is jiotted 
nqw, and the remainder in two months 
from now, a regular supply of flowers can 
then be had for several months if the 
tubers are forced in relays of from three 
to four dozen at a time. One tuber to a 
5-inch pot and three in one 7 inches in dia¬ 
meter are found to be very serviceable 
when the plants are required for green¬ 
house or conservatory decoration. If re¬ 
quires! for cutting only, boxes capable of 
holding fifty tubers each and about 11 inches 
in depth answer tietter than pots, and 
when a considerable number lias to be 
dealt with this is a consideration, as much 
less space is required than if pots are used. 
A suitable compost is that consisting of 
two-thirds turfy loam, one-third leaf- 
mould, and a liberal quantity of silver 
sand. Before being potted the tubers must 
be divested of all side growths. A portion 
of the tubers, as soon as potted, may he 
put into force, plunging the pots to the 
rims in a hotbed, or, in the case of a box, 
standing it on it. In lieu of a hotbed they 
can he stood in a vinery or reach-house 
which has not long been started. On no 
account must water be afforded until the 
IKits or boxes are well filled with roots. 
Most of the failures in connection with 
the cultivation of the Tuberose arise from 
non-observance of tills simple rule. When 
well rooted the pots or boxes can then lie 
moved into moist heat and forced into 
flower. Until the tubers commence to 
push up growth they may be covered with 
Moss. The bulk of the tubers, after being 
potted or boxed, may be stood in a cold 
pit or greenhouse. The tubers for potting 
later on will keep well if put into a dry 
place such as the seed-room. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Melons.— If ripe fruits are desired at 
the end of April or early in May seeds of 
a reliable variety should be sown. Fill 
some 2}-ineli isits with loamy soil to which 
has been added a little flnely-broken 
mortar rubble. Before sowing the seed 
place tlie pots in the house, so as to allow 
the soil to become warmed to the tempera¬ 
ture of tlie house. Insert two seeds in 
each pot, and if both germinate remove the 
weaker plant. I 'lunge the pots in a 
moderately warm hotbed until the seed¬ 
lings are well through tlie soil, afterwards 
placing them on a shelf near to tlie glass. 
Although early Melons may he grown 
successfully in pots, I find that plants 
grown in beds are tlie most satisfactory. 
The earliest plants need a small hotbed 
of partially-decomposed leaves and stable 
litter in equal parts. This should be 
placed over the liot-water pipes and made 
up to within about a foot of the trellis. 
If hot-water pipes are not provided under¬ 
neath, the fermenting materials will need 
to be of a greater depth. Oil tills hotbed 
is placed a bed of soil IS inches wide and 
about 9 inches deep. Tlie soil should be 
made quite firm. If the loam is heavy 
the addition of some old mortar rubble 
will improve it, and poor soil may lie im¬ 


proved by the addition of a little finely- 
crushed bones. Cucumbers should also lie 
raised now to fruit in succession to tlie 
old plants, which are now becoming ex¬ 
hausted. Sow the seeds singly in 2J-incli 
pots filled with ionrn and leaf-mould in 
equal parts, and treat as advised for 
Melons. An atmospheric temperature at 
night of (lo degs. to 70 (logs, and an in¬ 
crease of 10 degs. during the day will be 
suitable both for Melons and Cucumbers. 

Tomatoes. -Seeds will lie sown from this 
date at intervals for successionnl hatches, 
using pans filled witli light soil, and 
placing them in a temperature of 05 degs. 
Do not allow tlie seedlings to become 
drawn, which frequently occurs with 
seedling Tomatoes that are neglected. 

Hardy fruit.— Tlie cleansing of all trees 
should now be taken in band. Care should 
he taken to gather up and burn all the 
runnings from old, insect-infested trees 
before the latter are dressed with an in¬ 
secticide. All borders should be lightly 
forked over and a suitable top-dressing 
applied. 

Raspberries.— If the old fruiting ennos 
were cut out soon after the crop was 
gathered the best of tlie new canes may 
now he fastened securely to tlie wires or 
stakes, cutting out all the weak canes and 
any above tlie number required to thinly 
furnish tlie supports, taking care to pre¬ 
vent overcrowding. When tlie training is 
completed the surface should be lightly 
pointed over with a fork, afterwards n|>- 
plying a liberal mulch of decayed farm¬ 
yard manure. Loganberries and Black¬ 
berries may lie treated in a similar way. 

Fruit-room. —Ventilate the fruit-room on 
all favourable occasions. Examine tlie 
fruit frequently and remove any that show 
signs of decay. 

Poinsettias (Euphorbia pulclierrima).— 
Plants which have finished flowering 
should bo encouraged to ripen their shoots 
by gradually decreasing tlie amount of 
moisture at tlie roots. When all the 
foliage lias fallen and growtii is dormant 
they may he placed in their resting quar¬ 
ters, where they should lie examined occa¬ 
sionally to see that the hark is not 
shrivelling. 

Stove and greenhouse climbers should 
he pruned, cleansed, and re-tied at the 
first opportunity, at the same time top- 
dressing any plants that need such atten¬ 
tion. 

Liliums. —Large consignments of Liliuins 
have safely reached tills country from 
Japan, and may be purchased at a very 
reasonable rate. They Include L. auratum, 
L. spociosum, L. longiflorum, L. Browni, 
L. llenryi, etc. They should be potted up 
as soon as received, in pots of a suitable 
size, placed in a cool, dry frame, and 
covered with coarse leaf-mould or old, 
sifted ashes.. Never use fresh ashes for 
covering bulbs of any kind. After a few 
weeks tile bulbs need to Ik* frequently ex¬ 
amined and the covering removed from 
any that have started into growth. 

The propagating-housa should he 
thoroughly cleansed and got ready for im¬ 
mediate use. Where large quantities of 
plants are required for summer bedding 
and other purposes propagation must soon 
be commenced. 

Perpetual Carnations.— The latest batch 
of cuttings will now he inserted in boxes 
tilled with silver sand. The boxes are 
placed in a house with a bottom-heat of 
about 00 degs. and an atmospheric tem¬ 
perature of from 55 degs. to 00 degs. 
Water daily witli warm water for about 
eight days: after that period spray with 
a syringe overhead in the .ordinary way 
until the cuttings dro tooted, which, at 
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this time of the year, will be a little less 
than three weeks. 

Spring-flowering plants. — Maintain a 
close observation upon the least robust of 
spring-flowering plants, so as to prevent 
them being injured by frost, damp, 
insects, etc. For affording a slight pro¬ 
tection from frost it will be found that 
branches cut from Yew-trees are very con¬ 
venient. but they must be employed witli 
care. Well-screened coal-ashes are valu¬ 
able in some instances for sprinkling 
among herbaceous and alpine plants. 

Helleborus niger. — The cultivation of 
this is very simple. The plants thrive 
best in a deep, rieli loam in a damp or 
rather shaded position. The roots should 
lie thickly covered witli a mulch of rich 
manure from the time the plants finish 
flowering until they again require the pro¬ 
tection of a frame, after which time 
cleaner and lighter stimulants should lie 
applied. In order to secure pure white 
flowers with a sufficient length of stem 
for cutting, some slight protection is 
necessary for a period of about two 
months previous to gathering. Such pro¬ 
tection is best afforded by placing frames 
over the plants. To increase the stock, 
division of the roots of strong, healthy 
plants after flowering may be recom¬ 
mended, but the plants thrive best if left 
for several years undisturbed. 

Seed-sowing —Many kinds of vegetables 
should be sown early in January under 
glass and raised in gentle heat. Onions 
for furnishing large bulbs need to be sown 
early, so that the crop will mature early, 
as the bulbs keep much better when they 
are thoroughly ripened. Sow the seeds iii 
shallow, well-drained boxes, using a 
moderately light, porous soil, and making 
it very firm, Ailsa Craig and Premier are 
the best varieties for furnishing large 
bulbs. Leeks may also be sown now for 
nil early supply. 

Carrots. —If not already done, a sowing 
of Carrots should be made without delay 
to provide a supply of young roots early 
in the spring. Fire-heat is not necessary, 
provided a good hotbed is made in a brick 
)iit to produce a mild and lasting bottom- 
lient. Place a layer of rich soil over the 
bed to a depth of 0 indies and make the 
soil moderately firm. When the surface 
has been made smooth sow the seeds and 
lightly cover them with line soil. If the 
soil is moderately moist at the time of 
sowing, very little water will be needed 
until the young plants appear, when soft 
water should be afforded through a fine 
rose early in the day. Good varieties for 
present sowing are Early Scarlet Horn 
and Early Gem. 

Winter Greens. —All green crops are look¬ 
ing well. Broccoli, Winter Cabbage. 
Savoys, and Brussels Sprouts are plenti¬ 
ful. There should he no scarcity of green 
vegetables, provided the weather remains 
mild, but if severe frost sets in many of 
the plants will be injured. Celery is par¬ 
ticularly good and plentiful. 

F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Work for stormy weather. — Tbp usual 
routine of outside work will, no doubt, be 
interrupted to some extent by wet or 
stormy weather. This gives an oppor¬ 
tunity for cleaning glass or woodwork, of 
washing and grading empty or dirty 
flower-pots or seed-pans, and of repairing 
seed-boxes. At times, when the soil is too 
wet to lie workable, it may lie sufficiently 
dry overhead to turn manure-heaps or to 
trim up the leaves which have been carted 
in, and to give an eye to any turf-hill 
which may require re turning. Label- 
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making can also be undertaken, for while 
ready-made labels are cheap, these are 
all made in standard sizes, so that if any 
special size is needed, a bundle of 
plasterer’s laths will provide suitable 
material. Where Birch spray is plenti¬ 
ful, opportunity can lie taken of wet or 
snowy weather to prepare such a quantity 
of brooms as may be needed. Basket- 
making where the needful Willows can be 
procured is very useful and interesting 
work which used formerly to he included 
in the training of young gardeners. Owing 
to the increasing scarcity of the right kind 
of material, and to the cheapness of fac¬ 
tory-made baskets, it is to be feared flint 
this part of their gardening education is 
fast dying out. Nets which may require 
mending, and which were laid aside for 
this purpose, may likewise he attended to. 

Carnations under glass. — During the 
week a number of Malmnison Carnations 
were [lotted on from 3-lncli to 5-ineh [Kits. 
Some growers prepare very elaborate com¬ 
posts for Carnation growing, but I do not 
think this is necessary. Loam with plenty 
of fibre, a good proportion of clean leaf- 
mould. and plenty of sharp sand appear 
to give good results. Any stimulant 
which may afterwards become necessary 
can easily be given, ns required, in solu¬ 
tion. These Malmalsons, at present, are 
being kept quite pool. Winter-flowering 
varieties are at present receiving n maxi¬ 
mum temperature of 54 dogs., and ventila¬ 
tion is given whenever possible. In the 
event of a cold or frosty period setting 
in. tlie minimum may quite safely be re¬ 
duced to 40 dogs, without any evil effects. 
Little watering is necessary just at [ire- 
sent. and during the present month no 
stimulants will he given. December is, I 
think, the best month to take cuttings of 
those Carnations, when suitable shoots 
can be secured. If kept comfortable—but 
not too warm—and airtight, they soon 
emit roots. In the case of plants in 
bloom, if large flowers be desired, dis¬ 
budding must l>e done early and continued 
as necessary. Indeed, when the blooms 
are used for cutting, it is quite as profit¬ 
able to disbud, for the unexpnnded buds 
have to be cut with the opened flowers. 

Calceolarias.— These, if kept on the dry 
side Just at present, may occasionally de¬ 
velop a mild outbreak of aphis. This can 
easily be disposed of by a light vaporising. 
An occasional plant may give signs of re¬ 
quiring more pot-room, and, as nothing is 
more fatal to success witli Calceolarias 
than a check, it is advisable to re-pot such 
plants without delay. Always handle 
Calceolarias carefully, as, if the foliage 
is disfigured, much of the beauty of the 
plant is lost when it comes into flower in 
spring. _ 

Cyclamens. —Any plants coming into 
bloom at this time should have a comfort¬ 
able heat, and. if possible, should he placed 
close under the glass. Overhead watering 
should lie avoided, this causing the buds 
to damp off at their junction witli the 
stem. Similar treatment will be found 
suitable for Primulas, but in order to keep 
aphis at bay less fire-heat may safely be 
given. 

Coleus thyrsoideus.— Tiie blue panicles 
of this winter-flowering Coleus are now 
expanding. Of a colour never too plenti¬ 
ful in the dull days, the plants are attrac¬ 
tive in the stove. When in bloom a lower 
temperature might suit their require¬ 
ments, hut as they contrast well witli 
Begonias and fine-foliaged plants in the 
same house, they will be permitted to re¬ 
main. 

Hyacinths in glasses. — Where any 
Hyacinths are grown in glasses for room 
decoration the bulbs will now have made 


sufficient roots to warrant their removal 
to the room in which the plants are in¬ 
tended to flower. These are generally 
placed in the window, hut as this is the 
coldest part of the room, should frost oc¬ 
cur they must be moved to a wanner 
situation—during the night at any rate. 
Not only may the glasses be injured by 
frost if loft in tlie window, but tbe check 
received by the plant will almost certainly 
result in the spike being damaged. The 
same precautions, it may be said, apply 
equally to bowls in which Tulips, Narcissi, 
or Jonquils may be growing. 

Figs in pots. —These are sometimes use¬ 
ful for forcing in a house which accommo¬ 
dates other plants. At the present time 
n temperature of 50 dogs, will suffice until 
tlie plants begin to move. The heat may 
then lie increased to 00 degs., and later to 
05 dogs. Keep tlie syringe at work, and 
give, wiien growth starts, weak doses of 
liquid manure. Brown scale is occasion¬ 
ally troublesome, and a look-out should 
at all times be kept for tills post. 

Early Peaches. — Beaches will not 
tolerate anything like forcing in tlieir 
early stages. A night temperature of 45 
degs. at present will answer their require¬ 
ments until the buds advance. Afterwards 
increase the heat to 50 degs.. with further 
advances ns progress is made. Syringe 
twice daily in line weather, more especi¬ 
ally wlicn there lias been bright sunshine. 
Ventilation may be afforded when the 
thermometer approaches 70 degs., lint it 
is necessary to admit air very gradually 
and to nvoid cold draughts in doing so. 

Vines in pots may now be started in a 
night temiierature approximating to 50 
dogs., which can lie gradually increased 
so that tlie heat may he 05 degs. when tlie 
Vines are in flower. To ensure regular 
hud-breaking it may be necessary to sling 
tlie canes in a horizontal position. If the 
pots can be plunged in a pit of slowly- 
fermenting Oak-leaves so much tlie better. 
Avoid over-watering. 

Pruning.— This is being carried on ns 
quickly as tlie weather permits. Small 
fruits having now been finished, attention 
was directed, during tlie week, to Apple 
and Plum trees. The latter are standards, 
and include such varieties as Belgian 
Purple, Angelina Burdett, Prince of 
Wales, and Otillln's Golden Gage. 
Although the crops are somewhat precari¬ 
ous. in their exposed position, it is seldom 
that they fail entirely, although some 
trouble is experienced in circumventing 
birds. Pruning is done somewhat leniently, 
a good deal of young wood being left, and, 
when occasion seems to require it, ail older 
branch is cut cleanly out. Too severe 
pruning In tlie case of Plums is apt to re¬ 
sult In gumming. 

Raspberry canes have now been finally 
trained. With the'exception of a number 
of lines of Superlative which are trained 
to poles, most of the canes are “ bowered ” 
in tlie old way. This is a quicker method 
than tying each cane individually to a 
trellis, and, so far ns I can judge, quite 
as satisfactory from a cropping point of 
view. A good mulching of rotten manure 
has been given which will be pricked in 
around the stools when the ground is drier. 

Vegetable garden.—When weather per¬ 
mits, the digging of vacant ground goes 
on. Green vegetables yet continue to he 
plentiful, Spinach Beet being useful. 
Growth has been rather abnormal among 
late-planted Cabbages, and a sudden and 
severe frost may do damage. Celery is 
fairly good, but among white varieties 
bolting is becoming noticeable, no doubt 
due to the dry summer and autumn. 

W. McGuffoo. 

Lalmae Gardens, JCirhcudbrig/U. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. — Queries and answers are in- 
tirttd in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rides: All communications 
should he clearly xcritten on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
6$, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London , W.G. 

Letters on business should he sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
art required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to he used in the paper. When 
n ore than one query is sent each should he on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to he 
tent io press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always he replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt . We do not 

reply to queries hy post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
tramples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should he 
numbered . Of conifers the fruit should always 
he sent. 

Naming fruit .—Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time . 


PLANTS AND PLOWEES. 

Xmantophyllum miniatum (syn. Clivia 
miniata) (G .).—This is not difficult to grow, 
and requires a warm greenhouse. The plants 
must be grown on throughout the year, and 
in potting use a good, loamy soil. If you have 
a warm greenhouse, then you should be able 
to grow them, but failure is almost sure to 
follow unless this can be provided. There 
are many colour varieties from quite a 
yellowish-buff to the deepest orange-scarlet. 
The blooms are very useful for cutting, and 
a display is maintained over a long season. 

Oleander leaves, scale on (A .).—The leaves 
vou send are covered with brown scale, a pest 
to which the Oleander is very liable. The 
black, sticky substance is caused hy the ecale. 
There were also traces of mealy-bug. The 
sooner vou set to work and sponge the leaves 
with strong Tobacco-water, in which some soft- 
soap has been mixed, the better, more especi¬ 
ally as you say you have the plant in a 
vinery. Continued perseverance is necessary 
to keep down the pest, which will, if not 
cleared out. get on to the Vines and cause 
infinite trouble. 

Begonia leaves withering (J. I,.).—The 

Begonia in filiation is a variety of B. Rex. 
The leaves of these Begonias often go brown 
round the edges of the leaves at this season of 
the year, and it is generally owing to the 
lowness of the temperature in which the 
plants are growing. To keep the leaves quite 
healthy during the winter they should be in a 
light and comfortably warm greenhouse, free 
from damp and draughts of cold air. If the 
plant in this case must he kept in the window, 
it should not have much water at the root for 
some time no>v. and some of the worst of the 
•withered portion of the leaves should be 
removed. 

Culture of Begonia Rex (IT .).—'The best way 
to grow this Begonia is in half peat, half 
loam, with a portion of sharp sand and dried 
cow-manure, or. failing the latter, feed freely 
when in full growth. Grow in small pots— 
4-inch to 7-inch are quite large enough—and 
in a temperature of 60 degs. to 75 degs. in 
summer, or a little lower in winter, say 
60 degs. to 65 degs Divide early in Hie sprint, 
and get a portion of root to each. If possible, 
plunge in bottom-heat, and water carefully 
after division. Shade and keen house close for 
a time. First pot up into small pots, and pot 
on as growth increases, keep the plants drier 
at the roots in winter. 



Azaleas unhealthy (V. S.). —The Azaleas, 
shoots of which you send, have been badly 
attacked by thrips. Syringe the plants with 
paraffin emulsion. Quassia extract and soft 
soap, or Tobacco-water. If we may judge by 
the shoots, the plants are in a very poor con¬ 
dition at the roots, and next spring it would 
be well to have them repotted, using the best 
fibrous peat, to which has been added some 
silver sand. After potting, the plants should 
be kept close and syringed every afternoon 
until the roots are working freely in the new 
soil. About July they should be stood in the 
open air to ripen the growth, paying great 
attention to the watering, and if the weather 
is hot and dry syringing well in the afternoon. 

Injury to Fern frond (Fern Lover ).—The 
Fern frond you send has been attacked by 
scale, which may be removed by using a small 
brush made of a tuft of rather soft bristles, 
and applying a solution of either Gishurst 
compound or soft-soap. The use of such a 
brush on the fronds of some delicate Ferns 
would, however, disfigure them, therefore it is 
better to see that the old fronds are clean, 
as in thig way the young ones are also kept 
clean. Seeing, however, the Fern you send is 
so severely attacked, we would advise you to 
cut off ail the old fronds and burn them, 
allowing the plant to start into growth again 
and repotting it. It would even be better to 
destroy the plant and start with a clean 
stock. The variety is Nephrolepis exaltata, 
which can be easily raised from spores. 

Zonal Pelargoniums in summer (J. Ross).— 
There should be no difficulty whatever in 
having a good bloom of Zonal Pelargoniums 
in the greenhouse in summer. Healthy 
autumn-struck cuttings of good kinds grown 
gently oil throughout the winter will answer 
well. In the month of February pinch out 
the points of the shoots to induce n bushy 
growth, anil in March shift them into 6-inch 
pots, well drained, and use a compost of turfy 
loam, a little decayed stable-manure, and some 
silver-sand. Place them in a light part of the 
house, and in a comfortably warm tempera^ 
ture, with abundant ventilation. The flower- 
buds should be kept pinched off until the 
middle or end of May, and the plants should 
then receive abundance of water ana occa¬ 
sionally weak liquid-manure. They will re¬ 
quire plenty of space and ventilation, and 
should be shaded with a canvas blind from the 
fierce rays of the sun in the middle or the 
day. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Bay-trees in winter (C.). —A cold green- , 
house is the best place in which to store these ■ 
during the winter, but if this is not to be had, 
then a stable or coach-house will keep them 
safe. When growth is on the move, and if the i 
tubs are well filled with roots, you may give I 
veak doses of liquid-manure or apply a top- , 
Iressing of rotten manure, and water freely. | 
,o as to wash the goodness of the same down 
o the roots. You can stand the plants in the 
>pen air in April. 

Pruning Wistaria (G.).— Pruning should be 
lone as follows: Soon after midsummer all 
,he voung shoots on the main stems should be 
)inched hack to within a foot of the main 
items. These shoots will again break into 
r rowth from the buds just behind where the 
ihoot was stopped, and after growing a few 
nches thev should again be pincbed. This will 
•ause the formation of flower-buds at the base 
>f the shoot first shortened. The following 
ipring these shoots may be cut back to wit*” 0 
Ive or six eyes of the main stem, and th® 
roung shoots treated as above detailed, it 
here is any hare space on the wall which you 
would like filled, you can nail up one of the 
foung growths, at the same time cutting it 
ibout half down in order to cause it to form 
lower-buds at the base. If your Wistaria is 
well furnished with flowering-spurs, which are 
■ormed at the base of last season s growth, the 
poung shoots may be cut back now to within 
wo eves of the flower-spurs. In this way they 
will develop more quickly when the sap begins 
to rise than if the long shoots had been 
xllowel to remain. 

FRUIT. 

Gooseberry - caterpillar ('DJ. —When the 
leaves fall rake them all up and burn them, 
also remove, in the winter, some 3 inches of 
the surface soil from beneath the bushes, 
wheeling it away and burning it, and replac¬ 
ing with fresh soil from the vegetable 
quarters. In that way many of the cater¬ 
pillars are got rid of. It i« well when the 
bushes are pruned to collect the trimmings 
and burn them also. Dress the surface soil 
heavilv with soot and newly-slaked lime to he 
washed in, as that, again, helps to kill the 
caterpillars. Next year you should take steps 
to deal with the caterpillars as soon as they 
put in an appearance. 

Plum-tree growing too strongly (C .).— 1 The 

best method of dealing with an unfruitful 
Plum-tree of the age you state is to lift ami 
replant it after shortening back the long and 
thong-like roots, of which you will doubtless 
find many present. These roots are without 
fibres, and are the cause of the tree making 
such exuberant growth and producing no fruit. 
The shortening of these roots will cut off the 
supplies of 6ap to a certain extent, and a less 
strong and more fruitful kind of growth will 
result, while general fertility will be induced. 
If the soil in which the tree is growing is rich 
and deficient of lime, mix a fair quantity of 


lime rubbish with it before replanting. Lay 
the roots out nearly horizontal at their 
various levels, and have the topmost layer as 
near to the surface as 6 inches. Mulch the 
surface afterwards with some strawy litter. 
You can carry out the lifting at once. 

Pruning Gooseberries (S. R.). —If the 

bushes are not crowded, then much thinning 
out and reducing of size are not desirable, by 
far the heaviest crops being secured where 
the market growers’ light system of pruning is 
followed. In this case only the lower shoots 
are cut out—the fruit on the6© being liable 
to be spoilt by splashing—any straggling 
growths or branches being cut back to well- 
placed back shoots with a view to preserve 
well-balanced heads. If very crowded, a little 
thinning out may be done with advantage, re¬ 
moving principally the old bearing wood, the 
bushes, when pruned, bristling with young 
shoots, which may be shortened to about one- 
fourth—that is, cutting off the weak points. 
Gooseberry bushes should be so pruned that 
the hand and arm may be used freely amongst 
the branches when gathering the fruit. All 
suckers that spring up from the roots must 
be rigidly repressed. This, however, will not 
be necessary if care has been taken to cut out 
the lower buds when the cuttings were being 
made. 

VEGETABLES. 

Forcing Seakale (A. F.). —Do you wish to 
lift the Seakale roots and force them indoors 
or to force them in the ground? During the 
early part of the winter the former is the 
better method, but in the spring the latter 
is the simpler and better plan. In the former 
case boxes of any convenient 6ize may be em¬ 
ployed in place of pots, covering them, unless 
a Mushroom-shed or other dark place is made 
use of, with other inverted boxes of the same 
size. In the open ground the crowns may be 
covered with boxes or baskets of almost any 
size, surrounding them with fermenting 
manure, or drive in some stout stakes on each 
side of a row, nail some boards roughly along 
the sides and over the top, and bank lip well 
with hot manure. 

Cabbages clubbing (R. A. J.). —The best 
remedy for clubbing, from which your Cab¬ 
bages, etc., are suflering, whether it be en¬ 
gendered by slime fungus or by the club- 
beetle, i9, without doubt, gas-lime. That 
should he applied to vacant ground in the 
autumn, at the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods, if 
clubbing is very bad. If it be not, then put 
1 bushel to 2 rods of ground. After lying on 
the ground from four to six weeks, dig the 
dressing in. Even a dressing at the same rate 
of fresh lime is good also. Rather than plant 
any of the Cabbage tribe, plant Potatoes. Sea- 
kale, or Rhubarb, or sow Onions, Parsnips, or 
Beet—indeed, anything other than Cabbage. 
By doing so for a couple of years the club 
trouble may disappear. Peas or Beans also 
may be sown with advantage. Of course, you 
must understand that ground dressed with gas- 
lime cannot be cropped for three months after 
the dressing has been applied. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Liming soil (R. A. J.). —Lime is, as a rule, 
less needed for light eandy soils than for close 
stiff one6. Still, an application of dust or fine- 
slacked lime at this time of the year is helpful, 
as any astringent properties in the lime are 
eliminated before cropping begins. You will 
find that the best way to apply it on un¬ 
cropped ground is to put it down, unslacked, 
in small heaps of half-a-bushel per rod, then 
throw soil over it, and very soon it will be¬ 
come slacked. Then, with the soil mixed with 
it, spread it evenly about over the ground and 
fork it in. _ 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Stephen Stokes. —Write to Mr. T. Smith, 

Newry.- R. A. J. —I), Air-slacked lime may be 

used with safety. E, No need to remove the 
leaves, they will fall naturally. F, If you lift 
plants that have been kept over the winter 
under frames or in lights, then the trowel is 
the best, as the balls of soil can be retained, 
but otherwise the dibber is good enough. G, 
No. II. The way you suggest is the beet, as it 
leaves the soil loose and encourages the growth. 
I, See note on this page. J. Difficult to say, 
a* Potatoes vary so in quality according to 
where grown. Yes, sprouting is a great ad¬ 
vantage. As to the time for putting into the 
sprouting-boxes. all depends on the con¬ 
veniences you have. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Name of plant.— Mrs. Watson. —Fuchsia 
splendens. _._ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

H. N. Er.LrsoN, Bull-street. West Bromwich. - 
War Clearance Oiler of Bulbs. 

W. J. Unwin, Histon, Cambs.— List of Gold 
Medal Sweet Peas. 

A. W. Ni^bet, Rosehill, Kilereggan.— Poynter’s 
Garden Fertilisers. 

MM. Vilmorin et Cie.. 4, Quai de la Megis- 
serie, Paris.— List of Forest Tree Seeds. 

J. Stormonth and Son, Kirkbride, Carlisle.— 
Selected Vegelaote and Flbu-er Seeds. 
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Garden Annual NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST 

for 1915. 


Every Gardener’s Book of Reference. 

Contains — 

1-—Calendar and Diary for 1915 and Statement of Sea¬ 
sonable Work for each month. 

2. —A List of Market Salesmen for Flowers, Fruit, 

Vegetables. 

3. —A List of Firms supplying (amongst other matters) 

Anthracite. Baskets. Bulbs, Charcoal. Engineering 
and Metal Work, Fertilizers, Flower Pots, Fruit 
Trees, Garden Hose. Garden Tools, Horse Boots. 
Horticultural Buildings, Glass, Specialities. Sun¬ 
dries, and Timber. Insecticides. Sprayers. Lime¬ 
washing and Disinfecting Machines, Manures. 
Mowers. Mushroom Spawn, Netting and Wire. 
Paint and Colour, Peat. Rockwork and Terra 
Cotta. Ropes and Waterproofs. Rose Trees. 
Rustic Fittings. Safety Ladders, Seeds. Syringes. 
Tents, Weed Killers ; also firms for Preserving 
Fruit, effecting Insurance, carrying out Auction 
Sales. &c.—over 500 leading firms. 

4. —An alphabetical List of Nurserymen. Seedsmen, and 

Florists in the United Kingdom (with indications as 
to their special lines of business)—about 4.500 names 
and addresses—covering every part of the country- 

5. —A “Town” List of Nurserymen. Seedsmen, and 

Florists in the United Kingdom, the names being 
grouped-to show the firms in each town. A useful 
List where a choice of names is required for any 
given locality or calls have to be made on business 
firms. 

6-—The Principal Gardens in the United Kingdom, 
arranged in order of counties, and giving the names 
of Owners or Occupiers, and the names of the 
Head Gardeners. The greatest care is taken in 
the preparation and close revision of this List. 
Only places employing a full set of Gardeners 
are intended to be included. This List is an abso¬ 
lute necessity to every Gardener wishful to be 
acquainted with private gardens and seats outside 
his own immediate area. A List of about ten 
thousand names and addresses. The Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man are included. 

7.—An alphabetical List of Head Gardeners in the 
United Kingdom, with names and addresses of 
Seats, and names and titles of Owners. Many 
changes have taken place in the year, and all these, 
so far as we have been able to trace them (and we 
have gone to infinite pains to get them all), are 
duly noted in the “ Garden Annual ” for 1915. 

P — An alphabetical List of the Principal Horticultural 
Societies in the United Kingdom. A list of value 
to enthusiastic amateurs, and also to professional 
growers who desire to work with such societies 
and take part at their Shows, etc. 

9.—A List of the Awards at various Horticultural 
Society meetings during the year, showing the 
certificated new Plants. Fruits, and Vegetables of 
the past year, the societies represented being the 
Royal Horticultural Society. National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society, Perpetual Flowering Carnation 
Society. National Dahlia Society, National Carna¬ 
tion and Picotee Society. National Primula and 
Auricula Society. National Sweet Pea Society, 
Manchester and North of England Orchid Society. 
National Rose Society, Narcissus Committee. 
Scottish Horticultural Association. North of 
England Horticultural Society, National Gladiolus 
Society. National Hardy Plant Society, and Royal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society. All who follow 
the Exhibitions and Awards of the above societies 
should secure a copy of the " Garden Annual ” for 
1915, so as to have a permanent record of the deci¬ 
sions given and the growers w-ho were successful. 

10. —Information relating to Excise Licences. 

11. —The quantities required per acre when sowing for 

various crops. 

12. —A wages table (for day. week, month, year). 

13. —List of Vegetable poisons and suitable emetics. 

14. —Rule for ascertaining contents and capacity of tanks. 

15. —The decimal and metric tables. 

16. —Miscellaneous English weights and measures. 

17. —Information about cost of well sinking. 

18. —Summary of properties of artificial manures and 

their application. 

19. —A Table showing the number of plants, trees, etc., 

required to plant any quantity of land, from one 
pole to ten acres, at from 3 inches to 24 feet from 
each other. 

20. —Income Table for year, quarter, month, week. day. 

21. —Thermometrical Scales and weather warnings. 

The “Garden Annual” for 1915 (thoroughly 

revised and corrected on the previous issue) will be 
published on January 15, 1915. Price, in paper 
covers, Is. ; in cloth, 2s. ; by post, 3d. extra. 

The volume can be obtained at any Newsagent’s, 
Bookstall, or Bookseller's. 


ORDER FORM. 

(By sending order at once on this form 3d. postage 
will be saved.) 

Please forward, post free, addressed as below, one 
copy “ Garden Annual " for 1915. for which I enclose 
one shilling (paper edition); two shillings (cloth edition). 

Nante . 

Address . 


X 


County . 

All orders should be addressed, Manager, 
“Garden Annual,” 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 

Kindly note the number of copies is limited, and 
orders will be executed in the order of receipt. 


NOW READY. 


POST FREE. 


Contains Hundreds of Illustrations and Specifications of different kinds 
of Goods. In this New Catalogue is an entire section devoted to each 
Department, which illustrates and describes all the many goods we sell, 
including the following :— 





PORTABLE GREENHOUSES. 

Substantially constructed 
in sections, complete with 
floor, ventilators, stages, 

21 oz. glass. Any handy man 
can fix. 

7 ft. by 5 ft. 

9 ft. 

10 ft. 

12 ft. 

15 ft. 

20 ft. 

FORCING HOUSE. 

Substantially con¬ 
structed in sections, com¬ 
plete with door, ventilator, 
stages, 21 oz. glass. Any 
handy man can fix. 

7ft. by 5ft., £3 5s. 6d.; 
ft. by 5 ft., £3 12s.; 
9 ft. by 6ft.. £4 7s.; 10 ft. 
by 7ft., £5 9s. 6d. ; 12 ft. 
by 8 ft., £6 14s. 6<L 
CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

Made of U in. well-sea¬ 
soned, tongued and grooved 
boards, with 2in. lights, 
painted and glazed 21 oz. 
glass. 1-light frames, 4 ft. by 
3ft., 20s.; 6 ft. by 4 ft. ,30s.; 

2-light frames, 6ft. by 4 ft., 

34s. 6d.; 8ft. by 6ft., 56s. 

GARDEN LIGHTS. 

Well mortised and pinned to ten¬ 
oned rails, properly rabbeted for the 
glass. Unglazed, 6ft. by 4ft., 3s. 9d.; 
5ft. by 3ft. 6 in., 3s. 6d. ; 4 ft. by 3ft., 
3s. 3d. ; 3 ft. by 2ft., 2s. 6d. With 
Glass, 7s., 7s. 6d., 6s. 3d., 4s. 6d. 
Glazed, 10s., 8b. 3d., 7s., 5s. 

“INVINCIBLE "HOT WATER APPARATUS 

Cheapest in existence. Last 
all night without attention. 

Success guaranteed. Cost of 
complete apparatus for Green¬ 
houses, with 4 in. pipes, flow 
and return along one Bide. To 
heat House, 7 ft. by5 ft., £215s., 

9 ft. by 6 ft., £3; 10 ft. by 7 ft., 

£3 5s.; 12 ft. by 8 ft.,.£3 7s. 6d. ; 

15 ft. by 9 ft., £1 5 h. ; 20 ft. by 

10 ft., £5 5s. ; 25 ft. by 10 ft., 

£6 5s. 

RUSTIC WORK OF EVERY DE8C 






Garden Seats, 16.3 

COOPER’S IMPROVED 
HYGIENIC HEATERS. 

For burning paraffin oil or gas without 
smoke or smell. Portable and complete. 

Nothing to break. The object of the 
present improved stove is togire increased 
heat in the tipper part, hitherto not ob¬ 
tained. To heat house 7 ft. by 5ft., 15s.; 

9 ft. by 6 ft., 22s. 6d.; 12 ft. by 8 ft., 35s.; 

15 ft. by 9 ft., 508. 

PORTABLE DOG KENNELS. 

With Platform. 

Soundly made, with door at side for 
cleaning. Painted with our Patent 
Rot-Proof Composition. 

Terrier's size.10s. 6d. 

For large Terrier .. .. 12s. 6d. 

Collie and Retriever 'b size .. 15s. Gd. 

St. Bernard's size .. .. 27s. 6d. 

STRONG GARDEN 
BARROWS. 

Strongly made from well- 
seasoned timbers, and light to 
handle. With wooden wheels, 
painted, 12 in. sides, prk-e, 
16s 6*1. Shifting top, 7s. 6d. 
• extra. 

ROOFING FELT. 

Patent Asphalte Roofing Felt 
Roll, 25 yds. long by 32 ins. wide. 

A—3s. per roll, 6 for 17s. 9d. t 12 
for 35s. 

B—4s. 3d. per roll, 6 for 25s., 12 
for 49s. 





PORTABLE WOOD BUILDINGS. 

Suitable for Soldiers, Sailors, Temporary Hospitals, Dwel¬ 
lings, Workshops, Offices, etc. 

Soundly constructed of good strong material. The sides 
and ends are covered with 
tongued.grooved.and beaded 
boarding, on strong framing; 
^ the roof of stout boards and 
covered with felt. All com¬ 
plete in sections. Doors and 
windows any desired posi¬ 
tion. In sections. 7 ft. by 
5 ft., £3 14s. ; 8 ft. by 6 ft.. 
£4 5s.; 10ft. by 7ft., £5 15s. 6d. 
10ft. by 8 ft., £7 5s. 0d.; 15 ft. 
by 9ft., £9. Floor extra if required. 

CRICKET, FOOTBALL, 

TENNIS AND GOLF 
PAVILION. 

15ft. by 8ft., £16 17s. 6d. *, 17ft. by 
10 ft., £19 5s.; 20ft. by 12ft., £2517s. 

26 ft. by 12 ft., £31; 32 ft. by 14 ft., 

£41 5s. 


Photographic Studios. 

12 ft. by 8ft., £10 14s. 6d.: 14 ft. by 
10 ft., £12 7s. 6d.; 16 ft. by 10 ft., 
£15 13a. 6d.; 20ft. by 12ft., £2012s. 6d- 
24 ft. by 12 ft., £25 17a. 




Portable Stable. Coach 
and Harness House. 

Suitable for 1 pony and trap, 14 ft. 
by 10 ft, £12 7s. 6d.; for 1 horse 
and trap, 15 ft. by 12 ft., £17: two 
horses and trap. 20 ft. by 12 ft., 
£20 12s. 6d. 




PORTABLE MOTOR 
CAR SHEDS. 

10 ft by 8 ft.£6 12 0- 

12 ft. by 8 ft. .. .. 8 5 0 

15 ft. by 10 ft.10 14 6 

20 ft. by 12 ft.16 0 0 

30 ft by 14 ft. 24 0 0 

35 ft. by 14 ft .. .. 28 12 0 


PORTABLE HUT. 

Can be used for Poultry, or as 
Cycle Houses, Workshops, Dark 
Rooms, Tool and Potting Sheds, 
Ac. Carefully put on rail. 

6 ft. by 4 ft., 41s.; 7 ft by 5 ft.. 
49s. 6d.; 9 ft by 6 ft, 66s. If 
complete with a good stout floor 
on strong joists, 5s. 6d., 8s., 11 b. 
extra respectively. 



CORRUGATED 



IRON BUILDINGS. 

For Schools, Mission 
Rooms, Offices, Work¬ 
rooms, &o. Doors and 
windows can be placed in- 
any position. Ready for 
erecting. 8 ft by 6 ft., 
£8 12s. 6d.; 10 ft by 8ft., 
£12 7s. 6d.; 18 ft by 12 ft , 
£‘24 9s. 6d.; 30 ft. by 18 ft . 
£52 16s. Gutter, lining., 
and floor extra. 


PORTABLE IRON 
COTTAGE. 

Four Rooms, containing 
Two Bedrooms, 9ft. by 7ft.; 
Sitting-room, 13 ft. by 14 ft.; 
and Kitchen, 13 ft by 7 ft. 
Price £57 15s. See List for 
other designs. 


POULTRY APPLIANCES OF EVERY I OPTION. 




Complete Incubator, Poultry Pen, 

25/- Bit x 3ft. 6in. Cash Price, 17/- 



Estimatee for Every Description of Horticultural, Agricultural, or Exhibition Wood and Iron Buildings, 
Heating Apparatus, Poultry Appliances, etc., etc., Free. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Hybrid trees. — The idea that hybrids 
are likely to be more vigorous than the 
wild trees proved by thousands of years 
of use and beauty is almost puerile. And 
where is the good of it with a splendid 
tree flora ready?-—TV. It. 

The Green Briars (Smllax) for the houee. 
—These are slow in coming into light use 
in gardens. Some trailing hits brought in 
are graceful around dishes of fruit. The 
leaves are singularly beautiful in form. I 
grow them on a i>ergola and also running 
over a Holly busli, and they are quite 
hardy and good in effect in winter.—W. 

Rose Hugh Dickson. —This fine, sweetly- 
s-ented Rose, raised fully ten years ago, 
is still in high favour. Hugh Dickson is 
frequently inet with at shows, and many 
excellent blooms are shown. As a garden 
Rose it does well in the north, and as fate 
ns the second week in December was in 
bloom in some south of Scotland gardens. 
-S. A. 

Centropogon Lucyanus. — As a winter 
bloomer for the intermediate-house this 
has much to commend it. for the blossoms 
are not only bright and showy, but a 
succession of them is kept up from the 
autumn till spring is well advanced. It is 
usually grown ns a ix>t plant, hut I have 
also seen it in suspended baskets, and in 
this way the long flexible shoots, weighed 
down by the clusters of flowers at their 
extremities, had a very pretty effect.—P. 

Rhus Cotinus. — Your reply to W. G. 
Rogers, on page S32, is worth noting by 
those intending planting Rhus Cotinus, the 
Smoke Rush. As you say. “As a rule, 
limits growing in rather light and warm 
soil give the best results.” I have studied 
this question on account of its failure to 
produce the fluffy heads which are the 
special c-hnrm of the bush, and I believe 
that a cold, stiff soil and an exposed posi- 
tion operate greatly against their produc¬ 
tion, A number of instances of this have 
come under my observation.—Ess. 

Chrysanthemum Godfrey’s Perfection.— 
It is to be regretted that Anemone-flowered 
Chrysanthemums are at present under a 
cloud, for there are now many fine sorts. 
One of the best which I liax-e grown is 
Godfrey’s Perfection. It is pure white in 
colour, and for neatness and good habit I 
have never seen it surpassed In its par¬ 
ticular set. It begins to bloom in the be- 
cinning of December, and remains effec¬ 
tive and in good condition trM after Chritt- 
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mas. Godfrey's Perfection is altogether 
an improvement upon Mrs. Cnrtaret, which 
1 used to think could not he beaten among 
the Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemums.— 
Kirk. 

Gaultheria numir.uiarloldcs. — A very- 
beautiful rock trailer whose distinct habit 
should commend it to all. The plant is 
made up of twiggy branches brownish in 
colour nnd densely furnished witli 
brownish hairs upon which the heart- 
slinped leaves, green above and silvery 
beneath, of hnlf-nn-inch across, are alter¬ 
nately disposed, and from whose axils the 
inconspicuous, rarely-seen flowers dop-end 
and appear on the undersides of the steins. 
It loves peaty soil and a cool root-run. 
The plant is by no means common.—E. J. 

Colchicum Cecaisnel in bloom in Decem¬ 
ber. — This lias been in bloom during 
December in tlic open. It is a useful 
species which came from the Orient in 
1S!)2, and, although in commerce, is still 
not too widely known. It lias large, rosy- 
purple flowers witli rounded segments each 
about 2 inches long and a longer tube. The 
leaves, which appeal- in spring, are each 
about 6 inches or 8 inches long by about 
1 j inches broad. It should have a sunny, 
well-drained place and a soil which is not 
too stiff.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Gilia coronopifolia. — In Gardening 
Illustrated of December 10th, page 811, 
E. C. Buxton records his failure with this, 
which, he says, he raises from seed sown 
In October and plants out from pots in 
April. From personal experience I should 
say that, even in Wales, October is much 
too late to sow. I would suggest August 
ns a more suitable date. Mr. A. Torter, 
Davidson’s Mains, Midlothian, grows this 
plant well. lie sows about the date I 
have Indicated, pricking off the seedlings 
into boxes in which they are wintered and 
from which they are carefully planted out 
in April. They receive no special culture. 
—Albion. 

Chrysanthemum Niveus for late bloom¬ 
ing. —Mr. James Henderson, gardener to 
Mr. James Wyllie, Elmbnnk, Dumfries, at 
a meeting of the Dumfries and Galloway 
Gardeners’ Association on December 10th 
exhibited several plants of Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Nivens to show the advantage of 
pinching back for the supply of late bloom. 
A fine specimen grown in tlic normal way 
was full of flowers just about past their 
best. Another specimen showed blooms on 
a plant which had been pinched back on 
September 1st. These flowers were just 
approaching tlieir best. A third specimen 
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had its blooms a little later, on n plant 
pinched back at a Inter period, nnd another 
showed a plnnt which should he in bloom 
in February. The object-lesson was a 
good one, indicating how the flowering 
season may he prolonged.—S. A. 

Spiraea Aitehisoni. — When well estab¬ 
lished tills is very handsome, but it is dis¬ 
appointing in its early career in the gar¬ 
den. The foliage is very handsome, it is 
true, resembling that of a Mountain Ash, 
hut it. is when it blooms that tlic beauty of 
its plumes of white flowers nppears to give 
the finishing toucli to tlic plant. Growing 
ns it does to. in some cases, 9 feet high, a 
largo plant looks exceedingly well when 
in bloom. With me it was some years 
before it bloomed, and even then It 
(lowered hut sparsely. Rntely, however, 
it lias afforded quite a satisfactory crop 
of blossom. Enst summer and autumn It 
was full of bloom, and a large hush was 
highly ornamental during June and July. 
—S. A. 

Erica melanthera. —Tliis is one of the 

winter-flowering Heaths, hut the blooms 
are not sufficiently showy for it to be culti¬ 
vated to any great extent. Still, a few 
specimens in a greenhouse are very pretty 
at this time of the year or a little later, as 
its season of blooming varies somewhat nc; 
cording to the temperature of the struc¬ 
ture in which it is growing. It is a free, 
but densely twiggy bush, which is, when 
at Its best, so thickly laden with bloom 
that little is to be seen except the tiny 
pink blossoms witli tlieir conspicuous black 
anthers. The flowers are also slightly, but 
agreeably scented. It gives hilt little 
trouble nt any time, and when In good con¬ 
dition will grow- and flower well for years 
without being repotted. 

Celastrus articulatus In Scotland.—I am 
glad to observe that this is at length 
coming into its own, and that its attrac¬ 
tions were recognised by an Award of 
merit at tlic meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on December loth. I have 
grown it here for close on ten years. It 
seems to take a little time to reach a 
flowering size, but since it has attained to 
that it rarely falls to fruit with me. I 
think it likes n sunny position, as there it 
fruits well on a sunny wall, sheltered from 
the east winds, nnd facing almost south¬ 
west. Tlic bright fruits with tlieir yellow 
arils and crimson berries are over as this 
is written (December 2flth), but they were 
bright nnd cheerful-looking for several 
weeks. Those who see the fruits before 
the arils open will be disappointed, but 
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when they expand and reveal the yellow 
of their inner surfaces and the crimson of 
the berries in the centre the pleasure will 
be sufficient to repay the waiting.—S. 
Arnott, Dumfries. 

The Persimmon (Diospyros Kaki).—1 
was much Interested in leading “ E. J.’s” 
note, December 19th, p. SI2, on the large 
variety of Persimmon which was in fruit 
in a greenhouse at Kew. 1 find the tree 
quite hardy here against a south wall, 
where it fruits regularly. I train it in 
somewhat fan shape, but scarcely prune 
it. It is handsome both in foliage and 
fruit, which does not ripen until long after 
the leaves have dropped. The fruit lias 
the flavour of mustard, and although 
somewhat peculiar, is a welcome addition 
to a winter dessert. The tree is worthy 
of culture; at least, in the warmer parts 
of the country, and would be a striking 
ornament to any garden. — I. Lvde Hunt, 
Southfield Hoad, Paignton, Devon. 

Camellias In the open (p. 780).—It may 
interest the writer and readers in general 
to know there are some bushes growing 
out-of-doors in a garden in this North 
London district (Ilighgate). True, they 
receive a certain amount of protection, 
for they are planted among large Rhodo¬ 
dendron bushes, a position they evidently 
appreciate by growing and flowering so 
well, the aspect being west. Remember¬ 
ing the bracing air of this district and the 
poor clayey sub-soil so well known around 
London, the above success seems all the 
more worthy of record. The best lot of 
open-air Camellia plants I have seen is to 
lie found in the pleasure-grounds at St. 
Ijeonard's Hill, near Windsor, where they 
do well, the soil being good and deep.—C. 
Turn eh. 

Hibbcrtia dentata. — This has survived 
the neglect which has in these latter days 
overtaken so many New Holland plants. 
This is probably because it is so easily 
grown. It presents none of those difficul¬ 
ties the overcoming of which was a genera¬ 
tion ago the recognised test of a good 
gardener, so far ns the cultivation of in¬ 
door flowering plants was concerned. It 
is an evergreen plant with twining, wiry 
stems and oblong leaves of a purplish 
colour. With them as a background the 
bright, but rich yellow flowers, each up¬ 
wards of 2 inches in diameter, 'are very 
effective. The plant may be grown in a 
compost of equal parts loam and pent with 
sufficient silver sand added to render it 
free and open, and may either be planted 
out and trained up the rafters of the green¬ 
house or kept in a pot with a trellis to 
which the shoots can be tied. 

The Christmas Rose. —I live in a cool 
district and am sorry to say I have never 
seen in my garden or that of a neighbour 
a good Christmas Rose that flowers at 
Christmas or before it. and I have siient 
some money in attempting to grow it. It is 
a great pity because, well grown, it is such 
a welcome flower at this time of the year. 
Chalk and gravel soils suit, it better, but it 
is so essential a plant in mid-winter that it 
would be almost worth growing in pots or 
tubs and flowering in cool frames where 
there is difficulty in having it in the open 
air. It is surprising how well it does in 
some places in the open, but few places 
have the soil that suits it so far as I can 
sec. Wet ground appears to be against it, 
and shade, too, in the south at least, dis¬ 
courages its growth, but I must not say 
more because it lias beaten me.—W. R. 

Luculia gratissima.— Though not one of 
the most easily managed plants in cultiva¬ 
tion. the above is certainly one of the 
handsomest and most fragrant of green¬ 
house shrubs. It is, perhaps, cultivated 
with the lea^t^trouble, puivided at all 
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times water Is afforded with Intelligence 
and forethought when planted out in good 
soil. In a mixture of rough pieces of 
fibrous peat, a third part loam, and plenty 
of silver sand and charcoal or lime rubbish, 
the above plant will grow vigorously. A 
foot deep of this soil and at least G inches 
of drainage should keep the plant in health 
for a long time. Well-grown plants are 
always a feature, and when these attain a 
large size and are covered with their 
splendid clusters of pink and white flowers 
they are delightful. Much the best re¬ 
sults may be secured by growing the plant 
in a cool greenhouse and, if possible, 
planted out. 

Aloysia citriodora In Scotland. — W. 

McGuffog (page SOSj justly remarks, with 
respect to his own district (a very mild 
one), that the sweet-scented Verbena may 
be considered almost hardy, yet that “ it 
is always advisable, when the leaves have 
been frosted, to lift and pot n batch of 
the plants.” This is excellent advice for 
Scottish growers, for, ns a general rule, 
it cannot be considered hardy enough to 
withstand our winters. There are some 
mild places in Scotland, however, especi¬ 
ally along the west and some portions of 
the east const, where a moderate amount 
of shelter will suffice to keep it safe. I 
knew a good plant which grew well and 
flowered annually for a long series of 
years on a south wall in a south of Scot¬ 
land garden (colder, however, than that 
at Balmae), where Aloysia citriodora was 
only protected by a broad glass coiling 
such ns is used for fruit-trees in some 
gardens. It was, however, in a warm 
south angle of the wall, and this probably 
lieliied.—S. Arnott. 

Lupinus argenteus.— A plant of this of 
considerable size has been flowering at 
Kew against a wall at the Museum end 
of the herbaceous ground for weeks past, 
and was still in bloom a few days ago. I 
saw the plant referred to at the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition at Chelsea, 1912, and 
if memory serves me aright plants have 
been twice exhibited at Chelsea since, 
though not, I think, in flower. While good 
in colour, and free and profuse in flower¬ 
ing, there is an even greater charm in the 
silvery silkiness of its seven parted leaves, 
a silkiness, too, which is quite alone. The 
habit, too, is very neat, the leaves even 
smaller than those of the well-known Tree 
Lupin (I,, arborcus), which it resembles 
in stem growth and in other ways. 
Whether the new-comer is likely to equal 
the Tree Lupin in freedom of flowering re¬ 
mains to be seen, though none, I think, 
will be disappointed with the rare beauty 
of-the plant. Native of California, it wiil 
probably require a little protection in 
northern gardens in severe winters, while 
it should be made much of in gardens in 
west and south-west England and those 
also near the coast.—E. J. 

Euphorbia (Polnsettia) pulcherrima 
rosea. — Everyone knows this brilliant, 
typical member of this set, though in all 
probability it is best known still to gar¬ 
deners as Poinsettia, a shrub of Mexican 
origin and of unique value in wlinter. 
During the eighty or so of years that it 
has been known to cultivation the species 
lias not been prolific of variety, the best- 
known being E. p. alba, a murky-coloured 
white of neither garden interest nor merit, 
and E. p. plenissima, characterised by a 
double series of bracts. There is also a 
major variety, though some of the finest 
major forms I have seen were superbly- 
grown examples of the typical kind. In 
these circumstances the newcomer named 
above is welcome, as much for the variety 
j it affords ns the distinct colouring of the 
I bracts which justifies its name. It is | 0 f 


such a tone of rich rose colour that It will 
be valuable to the florist decorator, since 
plants of its particular shade are uncom¬ 
mon. Whether a branch sport or seedling 
variation I do not know, and the value is 
not in the least influenced thereby. This 
rose-coloured form was granted a unani¬ 
mous Award of merit by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on December loth, when 
exhibited by Messrs. H. It. May and Sons, 
of Edmonton.—E. J. 

Ivy on Trees. — One may see our most 
beautiful of all hardy climbing evergreens 
often cut away from the trees, the general 
idea being that it is harmful to them. It 
may be so in some cases, but it is not alto¬ 
gether true, as many woods, and good 
woods, are not injured at all by Ivy, nor 
will handsome trees in the pleasure-grounds 
be any the worse for a garland of Ivy round 
them. Nothing cultivated in gardens gives 
a better effect, and there are delightful 
varieties of it, which odd to its value. 
Many trees of little value may well sup- 
port it, and it is very handsome when it 
takes tree form. We are very happy in 
our hardy evergreens Holly and Ivy. 
which will not endure the climate of 
North-Eastern America or much of 
northern Europe, and we should en 
courage and not destroy these beautiful 
things near us. The Hollies in berry 
lately have been handsomer than any ever¬ 
green introduced into our country. The 
popular Irish Ivy is by no means the most 
attractive, but rather heavy and poor; the 
large-leaved forms, and often the little 
palmate forms and also the Azores form 
are much better. There is a great variety 
of foliage among the Ivies, and probably 
they ure. all varieties of one kind, 
although sometimes graced with Latin 
names by botanists. 

Cotoneaster horlzontalls. — I was 

pleased to see among the notes from “ An 
Amateur of Hardy Flowers” reference to 
this pretty Cotoneaster, which must cer¬ 
tainly be entitled to a foremost place 
among the best of the low-growing mem¬ 
bers of the genus. Not the least note¬ 
worthy feature of this pretty shrub is the 
several phases of beauty through which it 
passes in the course of a year. Taking it 
first in the midst of winter, when the 
sturdy horizontally-disposed branches are 
devoid of foliage, then the regular fish¬ 
bone-like arrangement of the minor 
branchlets can be seen down to the 
minutest detail, particularly when the 
plant is covered with hoar frost. Next, 
in the spring the tender unfolding leaves 
in combination with the pinkish blossoms 
form a pretty picture. Its autumn beauty 
consists, not only of the brilliantly- 
coloured berries borne in great profusion, 
but the decaying leaves are also very 
richly tinted. Some of them remain on 
for a considerable time. The berries are, 
as stated by your correspondent, very 
effective. I find, however, that they ure 
very attractive to both birds and mice, 
which frequently exact a heavy toll from 
the plants. A strange feature of the 
different Cotoneasters is that both these 
robbers give a wide berth to Cotoneaster 
rotundifolia, whose brightly - coloured 
berries are frequently untouched, while 
all the others are bare. The curious 
arrangement of the branches of Cotono- 
nster horizontalis is very noticeable wheu 
the plant is grown against a wall, where 
It will mount up to a height of a dozen 
feet.—T. TV. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

RHODODENDRON CAMPYDOCARPUM. 
Rhododendron campyxocakpum stands 
■•at as the only hardy evergreen Rhodo¬ 
dendron of a decided yellow colour, and 
n lids account it merits more attention 1 
limn is usually bestowed upon it. This ; 
defies was introduced from the Sikkim 
Himalayas just tifty-tive years ago. In a 
native state it is said to reach a height of 
'I feet, but here it flowers well when no ! 
more than half that height has been at¬ 
tained. In habit it forms a rounded bush, 
neat and compact in growth. The leaves, 
each from 2 inches to 3 inches in length, 
are dark green above and glaucous be- 
leath, and bear a certain resemblance to j 
lhn*e of It. Tliomsoni, but are thinner in I 


had it flower freely, but the flowers are 
small, short in the stem, and nre only 
suitable for coat flowers and sprays. To 
make it flower freely the plant requires 
resting when the growth is flnished, and 
i if afterwards put into heat it will soon 
burst into flower.—E. II. 


BULB FORCING. 

At this season of the year gardeners, 
generally, nre considering the forcing of 
bulbous plants. The subject is botli op¬ 
portune and important, and much of the 
ultimate success achieved depends not a 
little upon the practical experience of 
those engaged. It may also—indeed does 
! —dei*nd not a little uixrn the bulbs, as 
only fully-matured, first-size bulbs are 
worthy of consideration where the liest 
results are desired. To make a start with 
second or even third-rate bulbs is to court 
failure. Hence good bulbs of mature size 
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of equal size and weight brought into 
flower a month or six weeks later would 
produce spikes fully a foot high. In the 
one the miniature spikes are but carica¬ 
tures, while the other does full justice to 
a graceful and elegant plant. Hence, 
even where the bulbs are obtained early 
and I>otted there is a considerable reward 
for patience, so that the earliest forcing 
should in the ease of the amateur be only 
resorted to in ease of need. What is true 
of the Roman Hyacinth grown and 
matured in a warmer climate than our 
own is more than true of the so-called 
“bedding” Hyacinth, the product of 
Dutch growth and, therefore, ripening at 
a much later period. As a matter of fact, 
the varieties of this latter set respond 
slowly to artificial heat, which, too early 
applied, may prove decidedly detrimental. 
In this respect the twain afford curious 
and interesting, if opposing, evidence of 



Ithododendron campylocarpum. 


From a photograph in a 


Surrey garden. 


texture, and somewhat wavy nt the edges, 
whereas those of R. Thomson! have a 
regular outline. The flowers are of a very 
pretty shade of pale yellow. Apart from 
ns other desirable qualities, R. eampy- 
hicarpum is one of the hardiest of the 
Himalayan species. 


Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora.— When grown 
"'here the wood has a chance to ripen I 
tune always had this flower well. 
Wanted out and trained on a wall in a 
(airly light, warm house I have had a blaze 
"f scarlet in winter. It is not so suitable 
f "t pots, as its habit is Ipose. A good 
of pinching is necessary in its young 
state, too, for good s|ieeimens. It is easily 
Wopagated from cuttings of young wood 
»hon getting a hit firm, and a potful of 
cuttings grown on without separation may, 
with pinching, form a good specimen. 
Knphorbia splendens has a different style 
of growth, of a spiny character. I bavi 
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and age are essential. A good bulb in¬ 
variably embraces weight with compara¬ 
tively small size as opposed to others 
much larger though lacking solidity. In 
addition a good bulb withstands pressure, 
whereas one lacking solidity yields to it. 
If, however, with unusual size proportion- 
ate weight and solidity are combined, 
then the owner of such might be well as¬ 
sured that lie has the right material and 
that with intelligent cultivation ail should 
be well. Second-size bulbs and those of 
lower grade should not be subjected to 
early forcing, but nre better suited to 
flowering at a later period, which, among 
other things, permits of a longer term of 
more natural growth. 

Of what value this more extended 
season of preparation is to the plant may 
be gathered from the fact that Roman 
Hyacinths potted in August and forced 
into bloom in November may only produce 
spikes a few inches high, while other bulbs 


variability, albeit the one—the Roman¬ 
is a descendant of the parent of the other. 
To some extent, doubtless, this is in¬ 
fluenced by tlie method and place of 
growth, though of high import to the 
gardener. When forced, the 
Roman Hyacinth requires a fairly 
brisk heat with moisture and, in the early 
stages, darkness. Preferably the heat 
should be applied from below as opposed 
to a general heat. In other words, an 
excess of heat is required below to cause 
an impetus to growth. in the case of 
early-potted, well-rooted plants somewhere 
between GO dogs, and 70 (legs, will suffice, 
to be later increased if desired. In the 
ease of hard forcing a temperature of 
So degs. is not considered excessive. With 
either, the bulbs are best well watered in 
advance and covered to a depth of 4 inches 
to 0 inches witli Coeoanut fibre, which re¬ 
tains uniformly warm conditions about 
the plnntS| In tbo^eas^-.of the forcing of 
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u few i>ots of bulbs, boxes set on tlic liot- 
water pipes constitute a convenient way, 
and these, covered by a sack with the 
plunging material kept moist, are quite 
useful in their way. Root dryness must 
be avoided. The plants should remain in 
these conditions till their growth is ap¬ 
parent, when they may be removed or the 
top covering taken away a day or two in 
advance. Hyacinths require at all times 
during active growth free supplies of root 
moisture, and inattention to this require¬ 
ment in the forcing department or even to 
fully appreciate its value has led to not a 
few failures. J. 


GLADIOLUS THE BRIDE. 

Tins charming pure white variety of 
Gladiolus Colville! lias no equal among its 
kind either for its chaste and lovely spikes 
of flowers, or for the great number which 
may be obtained from an exceedingly 
limited area. For early forcing in pots it 
is, perhaps, the most valuable, whether 
grouped among other plants in the con¬ 
servatory, or used as cut flowers for the 
embellishment of vases or epergnes, while 
its value for wreaths, etc., has become uni¬ 
versally acknowledged. When grown in 
J wit s those 7 inches or S inches in diameter 
are very useful sizes, and half-a-dozen 
conns in each will be found ample. The 
flowers can be cut with a good length of 
stem, and therein a good deal of their 
value lies. The conns may he procured 
very cheaply, and are so small that quanti¬ 
ties may be planted in a very small space, 
and last, but not least, these tiny conns 
invariably produce three and four useful 
spikes each. Another very important 
iwint with regard to it is not generally 
known, and this is its power of retaining 
vitality in a dry state, by which those 
having charge of private gardens may, if 
necessary, have a crop of this useful 
flower at almost any season by pitting or 
planting in sucecssional batches at any¬ 
time between the first week in September 
and the end of March, or even later still. 
Its lovely flowers are always welcome. 

Under certain conditions, too, it is per¬ 
fectly hardy, the chief point being that of 
planting sufficiently deep. Usually in 
nurseries where this is grown for the bulbs 
alone it is rarely planted at more than 
3 inches deep, sometimes not this. Those 
planted at double the depth have a de¬ 
cidedly better chance of enduring our 
average winters, and arc less likely to be 
excited by continuous climatic changes. 
When planted too shallow it is invariably 
considered necessary to protect the conns 
with some sort of covering when severe 
weather arrives, and any foliage above 
ground at that time soon comes to grief. 
Far better in the first instance plant the 
bulbs deeper than thus expose them to such 
risks. The point which suffers through 
shallow planting is the neck, or, in other 
words, the first inch of growth which pro¬ 
trudes from the conn, and this by deeper 
planting is safe. Care must be taken that 
the ground is quite free from wireworms, 
as these play sad havoc both with the 
corms and the new growths. In outdoor 
cultivation a light loamy soil is that 
generally recommended, and though it 
does fairly well in this, neither the growth 
nor the flowers can compare with those 
from tlie heavier soils; indeed, in the latter 
it almost grows beyond recognition, for it 
is not often that we can refer to this 
slender form as growing 3 feet 0 inches 
high, but this it will do readily in a some¬ 
what stiff-holding ground. This excep¬ 
tional vigour, however, is not due entirely 
to the soil in which the bulbs are planted, 
but it has, I am convinced by observation, 
more to do with the bulbs being estab¬ 
lished and a flowed to rentals several years 
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undisturbed. In the matter of Increase, 
this Gladiolus reproduces itself at the rate 
of about three or four to one annually, so 
that with care a large stock may soon be 
obtained. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Increasing Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 
from leaves. — May I point out to Mr. 
F. W. Gallop, who at page SOS recom¬ 
mends the pruning of the above and sub¬ 
sequent treatment in a warm, moist atmo¬ 
sphere in order to “induce them to make 
growths for the supply of cuttings,” that 
tlie commercial grower long ago abandoned 
this method of increase in favour of leaf 
cuttings. This system, while affording 
the most shapely examples and making 
no demand upon labour and time by way 
of preparation, possesses the additional 
advantage of the plant taking its supplies 
from what, sooner or later, would be dis¬ 
carded material, viz., the older leaves of 
tlie plant. By slight downward pressure 
tlie leaves are removed with the footstalk, 
preferably with its Junction with the 
stem intact, and, without further ado, laid 
on sand or soil bed with the inner portion 
of the leaf and the extreme end of the 
footstalk both In touch with the soil. In 
this way there is no preparation, and the 
old plants being those most frequently 
employed, no disfiguring of the flowering 
examples. In large degree these leaf 
cuttings are placed inboxes, and the latter, 
placed beneath stages, occupy no room 
worth mentioning till growth is apparent 
a few weeks later. The leaves are 
secured at any convenient moment from 
September to January, or later. The 
system is not confined to the commercial 
men, many private gardeners having 
adopted it for years, for the reason that 
they find they get better plants as the 
result. —E. H. Jenkins. 

Neglected plants.— Tlie notes of J. Corn- 
hill under tlie above heading in Garden¬ 
ing Ii.i.ustratkd, December 12th, brought 
back to my recollection a few other liard- 
wooded greenhouse plants of real merit 
which were highly popular a generation 
ago, hut, like those mentioned by Mr. 
Coruhill, are no longer grown. I hope, 
with Mr. Cornhlll, that calling attention 
to them may revive somewhat the interest 
in a class of plants for which there is still 
room in tlie modern garden. The 
Griostemons are pretty little evergreen 
shrubs of easy culture. I only mention 
two. E. buxifolius and E. neriifolius, the 
former with pinkish-white and the latter 
with rose-pink flowers. Indigofera decora 
attains a height of several feet and has 
very attractive pink flowers borne in 
racemes. Lesclieuaultia biloba major has 
flowers of exquisite blue, and a well-grown 
plant or two of it will lend distinction to 
any group of plants. Metrosideros flori- 
bunda is a striking object when well fur¬ 
nished with its bottle-brush-like bright red 
flowers. It is a vigorous grower and easy 
ot cultivation. Mitraria coeeinea has 
bright red tubular flowers that have only 
to lie seen to be admired. IMioenocoina 
[irolifera, with its slender woolly stems 
and reddish everlasting flowers, has a 
rather unique appearance. The man who 
could propagate and grow this plant well 
used to be looked up to. I cannot refrain, 
in closing this note, from referring to 
Daphne indiea and D. i. alba, a bloom of 
either of which will fill a house with its 
exquisite aroma.— Ai.bion. 

The African Hemp (Sparmannia afri- 
eana).—This is an old plant in gardens, 
having been introduced from South Africa 
in 1790, but even now its cultural require¬ 
ments are often misunderstood, as com¬ 
plaints arc frequently made that it does 
not flower freely. Given plenty of itptj 


room, and grown in a partially-shaded 
structure, it will quickly attain a large 
size, the bold heart-sliaiied leaves of a 
soft, hairy texture having under these con¬ 
ditions a rich green tint. On such plants 
flowers will be sought for in vain, or, at all 
events, they will be but few, whereas 
under different treatment a succession will 
be kept up for a considerable time. I 
have flowered them well in [Kits fi inches 
in diameter, but it is, as larger specimens, 
either bushes or standards, that they are 
seen at their best. The most successful 
method of obtaining a good display of 
flowers is, ns soon as tlie blossoms are 
ever, to shorten back any straggling 
shoots, and when these break out into 
growth to repot the plants if they require 
it. Established plants will, however, 
stand in the same pot or tub for years 
without reiHitting, provided they are 
given an occasional dose of liquid manure 
during the growing season. By August 
the plants should be stood out of doors 
fully exposed to air and sunshine, as these 
are the main factors in ensuring a good 
display of blossoms later on. 

Carnation Una Wallace. — This, among 
deep cerise-coloured varieties, attracted 
my attention at tlie recent exhibition of 
Carnations, and it is likely to prove a 
strong opponent to the American-raised 
Gorgeous of the same colour-range. Not 
that the two are alike in shade, they are. 
Indeed, distinct, tlie English-raised variety 
the superior of the other in intensity of 
colour, fullness, and in other ways, notably 
lietal texture and firmness, favouring long 
keeping. These rich cerise shades are 
valuable in a collection, whether for home 
cultivation or exhibition, because of the 
contrast and variety they afford, though, 
perhaps, their greatest value is seen undet 
artificial light. In all varieties of this 
class in the daylight there is a crudeness 
of colour born of an overpowering propor¬ 
tion of blue pigment, while under the in¬ 
fluence of electric light this crudeness ap¬ 
pears to be entirely eliminated with tlie 
result that a pink siiade of refined quality 
alone remains, lienee flowers of this pro¬ 
nounced shade are very useful for cutting. 
—E. II. Jenkins. 

Daphne indiea. —Where there are good- 
sized bushes of tills Daphne they will 
maintain a succession of bloom for some 
time, and at this season of tlie year they 
are doubly valuable. Planted out in the 
greenhouse and trained to the back wall, 
if not too much shaded, or employed as a 
pillar plant, this Daphne succeeds well, 
that is, if reasonable care is taken in pre¬ 
paring a place for the roots, as a 
thoroughly-drained border is essential. 
By some it is also grown well in (Hits, and 
little bushes in the regulation 0-inch or 
4J-ineh pot and bristling with flower-liuds 
are to lie met with in most nurseries 
where a general collection of flowering 
plants is grown, while a few’ nurserymen 
make a speciality of the plant find grow 
it in great quantities. • The propagation 
of this sweet-scented Daphne lias aroused 
a good deal of controversy at different 
times, some preferring to graft it on the 
Spurge Laurel, a few on the Mezeroon. 
while many pin their faith to plants struck 
from cuttings. Though- rather slower, 
perhaps, this last mode of increase is the 
best, but nearly, if not all, that are grown 
for sale are grafted plants. The white 
variety is, as a rule, more difficult to keep 
in health than the deeper-coloured form. 

Primulas Chinese.—The earliest lot of plants 
is now in full bloom, anil adonis, with the 
mixture of crimson, white, salmon, ami 
lavender shades of colour, quite a show in 
themselves. All the light, possible, with a 
temperature of 50 degs., and a fairly drv 
atmosphere are necessary if the plants ore 
expected to continue flowering for any length 
of time. A later flowering batch is being kept 
iu a somewhat cooler house. —0. P, K. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

TUFTED HA1RBELL 
(WAHLENISERGIA). 

The Waltlonborgias nre allied to the Ilair- 
Itdls, ami mostly inhabit ihe mountains of 
Dalmatia and Asia Minor. They are best 
known in gardens under the name of 
Edraianthus, but are now merged into 
Wahlenbergia. They nre all useful free- 
flowering aljiines, ami hardy, forming tufts 
which bear large heads of pretty, bell- 
shaped, upright dowers, of various shades 
of purple. The chief points in their cul¬ 
ture are full exposure, plenty of sunshine, 
a free gritty soil, and raising the plants 
above the surrounding level, so that there 
is no possibility of stagnant moisture re¬ 
maining near them. All the species are true 
lerennials, easily cultivated, vigorous, and 
free-flowering. They are difficult to in¬ 

crease by division on account of the long ! 
roots they make. Seed, if sown directly 
it is gathered, rarely fails to germinate. 


about it an interest and grace not found 
in other more robust members of the 
family. It deserves a moist place in the 
rock or bog garden, and is easily increased 
by division.. 

W. Kitaibeli is a sturdy tufted species, 
with large purplish-blue flowers and 
narrow toothed leaves. 

W. i’umilio forms a dwarf tuft of 
narrow, needle-like leaves of a bluish tint, 
and lias large flowers of a reddish lilac or 
bluish colour, bell-shaped, numerous, and 
borne erect oil short stems. It flowers 
during May and June. 

tV. ri’MiLionuM is the rarest, and, 
although differing but slightly from W. 
Pumilio, gives us another shade of colour, 
smaller and narrower leaves, a more 
straggling habit, and longer-tubed flowers. 
It is an excellent hardy plant for the rock 
garden, where on raised mounds of free 
gritty soil it grows and flowers vigorously. 

W. saxicola. —A licnutiful species from 
the mountains of New Zealand, has leaves 
in close tufts and pretty flowers which first 


TIIE COLD FRAME IN WINTER. 

To the amateur with hut a single green¬ 
house a cold frame is a valuable addition, 
as it can be turned to a useful purpose 
throughout the year. In the winter, vari¬ 
ous subjects that are almost hardy may 
he safely kept there—that is, if due pre¬ 
cautions are taken for their protection. 
Mistakes in the handling of these frames 
are often answerable for the death of 
many a plant contained therein. In the 
first place the frame itself is usually made 
of wood, through which the frost readily 
penetrates, yet though plenty of covering 
may often he seen on the glass lights, the 
sides, which are so much exposed, arc fre¬ 
quently without any protection whatever. 
Dry litter, leaves, Bracken, or some such 
material are all suitable for protecting the 
sides and ends of the frame. Whatever 
is used, the one essential is to see that it 
is quite dry, as in this condition it will 
keep out frost much better. Moisture in 
any slnqie or form must he looked upon as 



Tufted Ilairbell (Wahlenbergia saxicola) in a Surrey garden. 


W. Dalmatica, a native of the moun¬ 
tains of Dalmatia, Is a tufted srecics with 
narrow Grass-like leaves, each 2 inches to 
-1 inches in length, and flower-stems at first 
drooping, afterwards erect, 4 inches to 
ii inches high, with large flowers of a 
violet-blue colour, in clusters which appear 
in July anil August. 

W. gracilis. —This is a variable species 
from New Zealand, with square, liairy, 
much-branched stems, the leaves opposite, 
narrow toothed, anil liairy, the flowers 
terminal, erect, hut nodding while in bud, 
blue, large, and attractive, flowering nil 
through the summer. W. stricta, W. 
littoralis, W. capillaris, and W. poly- 
morpha arc varieties of this kind. 

W. gr a ill nt folia is tlie commonest and 
easiest to manage, forming tufts of long 
Grass-like leaves, bearing bunches of large 
purille flowers. It ripens seed freely, and 
that scattered about in the rock garden 
usually germinates readily. 

w. heiaeracea. —A native plant closely 
allied to Campanula. It lias creeping 
thread-like branches, which bear small 
leaves anil light blu/TiT>Ay«f s - Ttli'W'rv 
Digitize 




appear in .Tunc and keep coming in 
succession till No win her. It is easily 
raised from seed and varies greatly from 
white to deep blue. The best forms can 
he increased by division. It makes a 
handsome rock plant, and, when left un¬ 
disturbed and allowed to shed its seeds 
freely, gives the cultivator no trouble. 

W. seri’yllifolia, with its small and 
Thyme-like leaves and abundance of 
purple-blue flowers, is effective on ledges 
in tlie rook garden. 

W. tenitfolia is a dwarf compact- 
growing species, with hairy stems, short, 
slender leaves and small violet-blue or 
whitish-purple flowers, six to ten in a 
head. 

W. vixc.efloba (New Zealand Hair- 
bell).— A species (or variety) having 
affinity with W. gracilis, though bolder and 
more strictly perennial than that kind. 
Some doubt exists ns to its correct name, 
none, however, as regards its intrinsic 
beauty. A foot or so high and bearing 
freely its intense gentian-blue flowers, it is 
a plant for all. The habit is light anil 
graceful. 


one of the most dangerous enemies to 
plants wintered in a cold frame; ns bad, 
indeed, as sharp frost. In the first place, 
tlie frame should he stood on bricks anil 
bine a good, firm ash bottom inside, on 
which the plants are to stand. This must 
be higher than the surrounding ground, 
so that there is no danger of stagnant 
moisture. During a severe frost the occu¬ 
pants of the frame may be hard frozen, 
and yet with care they can be brought 
through uninjured. During the time the 
frost lasts the frame must lie allowed to 
remain undisturbed. 'Then, when n thaw 
sets in, a very critical time arises. A 
glimpse into the frame will then show that 
tlie plants are probably quite white with 
hoar frost, that, under the influence of a 
rise in temperature, will soon change to 
water, leaving the occupants of the frame 
in a thoroughly saturated condition. With 
the return to mild weather the temptation 
to the uninitiated is to throw o]>en the 
lights and giie the occupants the benefit 
of the balmy air and full sunshine. This, 
which brings about such a sudden change, 
is ouc> of the worst things to do it must 
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be borne in miml that the plants may have 
been In a state of complete darkness for a 
week or two, or even more, so that every¬ 
thing that is done must be gradually 
carried out. For the first two or three 
days all the covering material should be 
left on as before, but the lights may be 
tilted a little at the back in order to allow 
tile gradual access of the outdoor air. 
After this the covering must lie removed 
gradually, and when the plants are Dually 
exposed to air and sunshine they will pro¬ 
bably be found much less damaged than 
it at one time appeared they would bo. 
When there is a prospect of severe frost 
the drier the plants in frames are, con¬ 
sistent with reason, the better will they 
come through a spell of hard weather. 

_K. It. W. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Purchasing and planting bulbs very 
late.—The bulb trade has suffered heavily 
in consequence of the war. One has only 
to glance at the stocks left on the hands of 
dealers at the present time to realise the 
loss many will incur if within the next few 
weeks they are not able to dispose of them. 
Possibly, many who have, from economic 
reasons in the first instance, delayed 
ordering any bulbs, think it is no use 
planting them, now that the season has so 
far advanced. If this note should catch 
the eye of anyone who is thus situated and 
experiences regret at the thought of loss of 
many spring flowers, may I be permitted 
to say to him that there is still time to 
plant. In fact, I should not hesitate to 
plant Narcissi, Tulips, etc., up to the 
middle of January. To-day I have re¬ 
ceived a supply of Grandee Narcissus and 
Spinens that have been delayed, and 
though it is well on in the month (Decem¬ 
ber lGth) I have no fear that they will 
not turn out all right. Fortunately, the 
weather is mild, and they will be planted 
forthwith, and will not be very far behind 
those planted a month ago. In the case of 
bulbs yet to be potted, it is well to bear in 
mind that they should not be put into heat 
until at least they have had six weeks in 
some cool place, and then they should not 
be subjected to great heat. In the case of 
late-planted bulbs especially, the gradual 
growth is better than any extra spurt, 
which is often at the expense of the 
flowers. Anyone, therefore, who feels that 
he can afford to buy need not be deterred 
doing so because it is late. Some firms 
are offering stock at reduced prices to 
clear, and in some instances the margin 
of profit is obviously very small. To buy 
will be to benefit the trade, as well as en¬ 
sure a display of flowers in the late spring. 
Leaiiurst. 

Worn-out borders. —There is something to 
be said for the garden where the summer 
bedding is carried out, in that there is always 
the opportunity at the close of the season of 
thoroughly turning the soil over and adding 
fresh to it occasionally. This is not possible 
every year where hardy plants are cultivated, 
lienee one finds that, unless some system is 
followed, the soil is apt to become somewhat 
worn-out in a few years. This is particularly 
noticeable wherever strong-growing subjects, 
like Sfarworts, Phloxes, Flag Irises, Sun¬ 
flowers, Hollyhocks, etc., are catered for. It 
is no uncommon thing to find, after neglecting 
to divide them for a tew years, the soil robbed 
of every particle of nutriment, and unless 
each ground is well trenched and manured 
one cannot expect first-class results. The pre¬ 
sent is a suitable time to make good any 
deficiency.— Townsman. 

Pinks.—Beds of Pinks are very attractive 
when in flower, but there is something to be 
said against the practice of permitting them 
to grow to great dimensions. In the first 
place, the flowers are never so fine as from 
small and younger plants. They occupy too 
much space, often to the detriment ol other 
things ; and. what is worst of all. perhaps, 
beds of Pinks are the happy hunting-ground 
of snails and slugs. Anyone possessing Pink 
beds should take the opportunity of examin¬ 
ing them fluring the winter for these pests, 
which secrete themselves under the stems. It 
is a good plan to give a dusting of soot now 
and again.—W. F. „ ^ 
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STEWING PEARS. 

Among the innumerable varieties of Tears 
tliere is a small section which is generally 
desrribod as stowing Pears. That stewing 
Pears may have a certain value for market¬ 
ing 1 do not deny, but it is open to ques¬ 
tion whether they are worth including in 
collections of Pears grown in private 
establishments. Their chief value, in any 
case, lies In the fact that they arc, ns a 
rule, of superior size, and that they 
mature at a late date when, probably, 
Pears for the dessert may be getting 
scarce, lint, I venture to think, the space 
which is sometimes taken up with trees 
of stewing varieties might be more profit¬ 
ably occupied with good dessert sorts. 

As in tlie* case of Apples, I think it will 
be conceded that the liner and richer the 
quality as in the case of dessert fruits— 
the better will be the result when the 
fruits are cooked. Less sugar will also be 
required to make them palatable, and 
there will be less toughness or woodiness 
in the pulp when stewed. The second 
reason is that, by planting dessert instead 
of stewing varieties, tlie chances nre in¬ 
creased of securing a crop of table fruit 
in an unfavourable season when, probably, 
stewing Pears would fail. It seems 
reasonable to supix>se that the average 
consumer of Pears would prefer, in such 
a ease, to have n certain number of table 
fruits rather than the coarser and less 
palatable stewing sorts. On the other 
hand, in a year of plenty there would be 
an added number of good and well- 
flavoured Pears, the thinnings and surplus 
of which would, it appears to me, be of 
much more value for the kitchen. 

The varieties generally catalogued and 
recommended ns stewing Pears nre com¬ 
paratively few in number, and include 
Vicar of Winkfield, Catiline. Bellissime 
d’Hiver, Verulam, and Uvednle's St. Ger¬ 
main. All of these nre large Pears, and 
all of them nre late in maturing, being in 
use from November till March. Only one 
of them can be used as a dessert fruit, and 
that is Verulam, but it is only in excep¬ 
tionally favourable seasons that this 
variety reaches even approximately to the 
quality which is desirable in dessert Pears. 
The others nre only useful for cooking. 

Where there is an already representative 
collection of the finer varieties, and where 
Pears for stewing are in demand, I would 
substitute for the five varieties already 
mentioned the following:—Fondante do 
Thirriot, Iteurrd Sterckmanns, Nouvelle 
Fulvle, Beurre Ranee, and Nec plus 
Meurls. All of these, with the exception 
of the last, are of a largo size, and Nee 
plus Meurls is a good medium-sized Pear. 
I would expect these varieties to provide 
fruit sufficient to cover the season included 
by the orthodox stewing kinds, to be of 
more value when cooked, and, in the event 
of a year of comparative scarcity among 
all Pears, to hoar at least a moderate crop 
of fruit fit for the table. K. Bright. 

The finest stewing Pear of all lias been 
omitted, this being Gilogil. I do not agree 
that there is no room for stewing Pears. 
There is no more appetising dish than a 
few of tlie variety Gilogil stewed in n 
pannikin, while, added to this, is the rich 
colour of tlie juice of this little-known 
1’ear. Many years ago I tiad all the best- 
known stewing Pears cooked, and, of them 
all, nothing could surpass Gilogil, which 
requires no sugar. Why use for cooking 
such fine dessert varieties ns Nouvelle 
Fulvle and Nec plus Meuris, which nre so 
useful late in the season, but which can 
never be kept so long ns the true stewing 
Pears?— T. 


Large Peaches. — Frequent complaints 
are heard respecting the inferiority—I 
might almost say worthlessness—of very 
large Peaches. It seems a pity that any¬ 
one should be persuaded to plant these 
monster kinds of doubtful quality when 
we have numbers which are all that can be 
desired in point of flavour, and which 
will, under good or even ordinary cultiva¬ 
tion. attain to a fair size. A luscious 
Peach Is always appreciated, and is, more¬ 
over, a very wholesome fruit, but a great 
mass of llavourloss pulp, sueli as is re¬ 
presented by these large Peaches, is tlie 
reverse of either. Royal George is, ]kt- 
liaps, tlie tyiH! of a really first-class 
Peach. A lice and Early Grosso Miguonne 
very nearly approach it, whilst for 
succession Pymond and Ilellegarde are ex¬ 
cellent. If Noblesse is added we have the 
cream of the Peaches. If an earlier kind 
is desired, Hale’s Early is the best. There 
are not so many bad varieties, as a rule, 
amongst Nectarines. The best kinds 1 
have had experience with nre Lord Napier, 
Stnmvick Elruge, Pineapple, and Hum¬ 
boldt. If confined to two kinds, they 
would he tlie first and the last named. 
These are all of first-class flavour, good 
growers, and fruit freely.—A. G. 

Apple Galloway Pippin. — The crop of 
this fine old Apple has been exceptionally 
good this season. In these gardens the 
trees—which approach orchard size- 
carried heavy crops and the fruits were 
individually of medium size. At Brough¬ 
ton House, Kirkcudbright, the crop ujion 
an old tree was phenomenal and the 
fruits were of a good size. Younger trees 
in the same garden bore freely, and in 
their ease the Apples were of outstanding 
quality. The Galloway Pippin is a cook¬ 
ing variety, but when thoroughly ripened 
and mellow its quality merits it a place 
in the dessert. A late-keeping sort, the 
Galloway Pippin is in season from March 
until May. Its flowering season is late, 
and it usually eseniies frosts which 
damage earlier-blooming kinds, and it 
does well in exposed situations.—IV. 
McG., Ealmae. 

Good Pears.- I have been waiting to see 
if a Pear I have an extra good opinion of 
was mentioned among the above. I think 
most people agree Hint the best Pear of 
all is Doyenne du Cornice. None of us 
knew when we had finished the Cornice 
and begun tlie other, also such a splendid 
keeiier, that we are still eating it, and 
shall be for another fortnight. People 
lunching with me are constantly saying. 
“ How do you keep your Cornice Pears so 
late?” and on hearing it is another kind 
at once want the name. Whether it will 
always be as good as this I cannot tell, as 
undoubtedly it lias been a wonderful year 
for all Pears, but it is unsurpassed this 
year by any other Pear. Mine are from 
live-tiered espaliers planted two years ago 
and facing east and west. It is called 
Bo Beefier. I think the fruit would 
keep well through January, but it is far 
too popular to get the chance. —Ai.anda. 

Pears for street hawkers.—The Lammas 
Pear is not planted where the best only 
is wanted, but it makes a remarkably 
handsome tree where it lias room to de¬ 
velop, and the fruit sells well where chil¬ 
dren congregate. I knew an old tree in 
the country, almost a forest tree, the fruit 
from which, in a good season, has been 
exceedingly profitable. Beurre Capiaumont, 
Fertility, Hessle or Hazel, and Swan's 
Egg, though not first-class Pears, yet may 
pay to grow for the hawker's barrow. 
William’s Bon Chretien, Jargonelle, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, and several others 
which might be named make good 
standard trees and hear well. The Bear 
is a long-lived tree^E. II. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

WISTARIA MULTIJUGA ALBA. 

The Wistarias are among the most beauti¬ 
ful ami most useful climbing shrubs, and 
of the several siieeies available, W. 
chinensis and IV. nmltijuga are tlie; best- 
known and most attractive. The former 
is the more widely grown and the ohler- 
introdueed plant, for it was brought to 
European countries in 1810, W. multijuga 
appearing about 40 years ago. W. 
chinensis is easily distinguished from the 
other species by its shorter and denser in¬ 
florescences, although the mauve flowers 
of the two are very similar in colour and 


tiou depicts the white flowered variety of ; 
W. multijuga as it is seeu in May and 
early June in the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew. Its racemes are shorter than those 
of the type, and are frequently from 12 
inches to 18 inches long. It is a very 
effective variety and well adapted for lids 
particular method of growth. The 
branches are cut well hack each year in 
order to induce the formation of spurs, 
flowers being borne in profusion from 
such spurs. 1>. 


PLANTING BARE PLACES UNDER 
TREES. 

There is more than one way of doing this 
effectively. The Laurel appears to have 


calycinum is a good hardy tiling for the 
purpose. There are several forms of St. 
John’s Wort, but I think this is the best. 
Several of the Euonymus, green and 
golden, are useful. The large-leaved 
| silver is not so hardy as the green. 

■ Periwinkles are also useful for covering 
j banks under trees. The variegated sort 
named elegantissima makes a good edging 
I plant. _ E. 11. 


NOTES ANT) REPLIES. 

Haider,-hair tree (Ginka biloba) (Salis- 
Iniria adiantifolia).—How strange it is 
1 that one seldom meets with a fine speei- 
I men of this in our gardens. I remember 
some years ago seeing a very line speci- 
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Wistaria multijuga alba in the Royal Gardens, Kew. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


fragrance. In IV. chinensis the racemes 
rarely exceed a foot in length, whilst in 
IV. multijuga they may be 3j feet long. 
Both are useful for planting to cover the 
fronts of houses, verandahs, tret's, etc., hut 
perhaps their best use is for clothing 
lergolas. as when used for that purpose 
the pendent racemes are seen to the best 
possible advantage. When not grown 
upon a pergola a good means of securing 
a rather similar effect is to place iron 
liars in the ground 3 feet or -1 feet apart, 
to form a circle, with a rather higher 
central bar, then connect the whole by 
loose chains. By this means an effect 
similar to that shown in tire accompany¬ 
ing illustration is obtained. The Ulustra- 


obtajned. The i41ust 

Google 


lost caste. Perhaps it was overdone in 
some places, hut I was walking round a 
nobleman’s place some time ago whore the 
grounds and woods were extensive and 
large breadths of the round-leaved Laurel 
had in the past been planted as under¬ 
growth. The Laurels had been kept low 
by annual pruning, and the trunks of the 
trees, being bare 10 feet or so up. the effect 
was, I think, very good. Other plants I 
have seen used in a similar way are 
Hollies, Boxes, Aucubas, and different 
forms of the evergreen Berberis family, 
especially B. Aquifolium. The Butcher’s 
Broom (Ruscus aculeatus) does well uuder 
trees. Ruscus racemosus, the Alexandrian 
Laurel, is also useful. Hypericum 


men at Stowe, in Buckinghamshire, ami 
have from time to time met with it in 
other gardens, but it does not occupy so 
prominent a position in our gardens as it 
deserves. At St. Pierre, near Chepstow, 
in Monmouthshire, there is a very fine 
specimen of this peculiar tree. The 
foliage last autumn assumed a clear 
yellow, and as it remained fresh long after 
most of the other trees had shed their 
leaves it was most conspicuous. No one to 
look at the tree in the summer, when the 
foliage was green, would dream of it be¬ 
longing to the Coniform family, much less 
of its being nearly alli^(}| tff file Yew. The 
tree, wherLplanted outjn the open, forms 












Bose Lady Hillingdon. Flowers gathered on October 3rd, 1014. 


portrayed in the illustration on page 2!i. 
The leaves on an established plant 
attain large dimensions, measuring 11 
inches long by quite as much in breadth, 
of a deep rich green above and a soft huff- 
yellow or wash-leather colour beneath, 
owing to the covering of soft, woolly 
tomentum. As autumn advances the green 
changes to bright yellow, tlieji to orange, 
and eventually to orange-crimson. The 
tints displayed by the leaves of a fine speci¬ 
men of this Vine, when rendered almost 
transparent by the rays of the setting sun, 
are better Imagined than described. The 
majority of examples are grown on walls, 
but, as the plant is hardy and makes 
vigorous growth, a site where it can 
ramble at will over some ragged evergreen, 
or clothe a ruin/tT'tree bole with beauty, 
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buff-yellow, merging into palest orange on 
the outer petals. The long and strong 
stems denote exceptional vigour, the well- 
IK)isod flowers and colour giving character 
and distinctness. It also does well, we 
find, in the open air, and Is very useful 
for cutting in the late autumn, the flowers 
we figure to-day having been gathered on 
October 3rd of the present year. 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Bourbon Rose Mme. Isaac Pereire.— 1 The 

1 stronger-growing Bourbons are not now so 
popular as pillar Roses, as at one time, 
before the introduction of so many charm¬ 
ing varieties of the Polyantha and 
Wichurniana tyi»es. Yet some of them 
are very fine and their nutuiun blooming 
renders them particularly valuable. They 


for garden decoration or for cutting. Its fine 
bright carmine flowers are freely borne, and 
when in the bud state the long-pointed forma¬ 
tion of these is very pleasing.—A. S. 

Rose Parfum de l’Hay.—This has been said 
! to be the “ most fragrant of all Rosea." The 
flowers are certainly very sweet, but they are 
so double that it cannot be classed as a wet- 
I weather" Rose. In bad weather it is a 
failure, the flowers holding so much rain that 
they are absolutely wasted, while the colour 
they assume under such conditions is far from 
pleasing. The normal colour is crimson, but 
with wet weather it changes to a dull shade, 
as does that of so many other Roses of similar 
hue.—Ess. 

Sweet Brier Janet's Pride.—For those who 
want a dainty Sweet Brier Rose, either for 
planting as a bush or as a hedge, the charming 
Janet’s Pride may be recommended. It has 
the fragrant foliage of the Sweet Brier, with 
lovely semi-double flowers of a porcelain white, 
beautifully shaded with rich rose or crimson, 
and edged with the same colour. It is a 
vigorous grower, which makes it very suitable 
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a clean stem, somewhat similar to the 
Jjarcli, and the branches have an upright 
tendency, forming quite a pyramid. The 
pollen-bearing catkins, borne in clusters 
on the terminals of the shoots, are each 
about 1J inch long and of a yellowish 
colour. I have never seen a tree in fruit. 
Though introduced ns far back as 17."4. 
and perfectly hardy, this plant is by no 
means common. It thrives best, on a dry 
gravelly soil, the foliage in such being 
much larger than oil that of a stiff nature. 
—II. C. r. 

TIIE JAPANESE VINE (V1TIS 
COIGNKTIJE). 

All the Vines have fine leafage, hut none 
can vie, in these respects, with the noble 
Japanese Vine (Vitis Coignetia-) so well 


is bettor suited for revealing to the full 
the richness of its autumnal hues. As n 
plant for pergolas, verandahs, or for 
wreathing entrance-gates and doorways, 
this Vine lias no equal among deciduous 
climbers, but in order to grow it well it 
must be well planted and liberally treated 
afterwards. 

ROSES. 

ROSE LADY HILLINGDON. 

This was first exhibited in March, 1010, 
when it gained an Award of merit. Since 
that time no Rose of recent times save 
Liberty or Richmond, perhaps, lias be¬ 
come so impular for forcing, and certainly 
no modern-raised variety lias so much im¬ 
proved on acquaintance. The colour is 


are often, indeed, much finer in autumn 
than In summer, and some of them are 
much better in colour late In the year than 
in the brighter summer time. Among 
them may be mentioned Mme. Isaac 
Pereire, one of tlie most fragrant of the 
Ilourbon Roses. it has large double 
flowers of a vivid carmine, and in autumn 
it is possible to cull some of the finest 
Roses of the season. It makes a capital 
pillar Rose. Authorities assert that this 
Rose Is a hybrid and should be classed 
among the II.P. Roses, but it is generally 
catalogued as a Bourbon.—S. A. D. 

Bose Captain Hayward.-This Rose, raised 
by Benuet as far bark as 1893, is a general 
favourite in many Bcottish gardens, and I 
have seen many blooms which would not dis¬ 
grace the show table which had been pro¬ 
duced without any special care except that 
afforded to other Roees in the border or in beds 
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STONECROPS (SEDUM). 
Regarded collectively, tlie “Stonecrops” 
may be said to be of the most accommo¬ 
dating among hardy plants. It Is a great 
family, great numerically, and equally so if 
viewed from the varied character of its 
forms, its hardiness, simple cultural 
needs, and adaptability to a wide and 
varied sphere of usefulness. It is these 
good attributes which render the best of 
the Stonecrops indispensable to the hardy 
plant gardener. The many species, so 
varied is their growth, group themselves 
naturally into three sets, viz., enrpeters, as 
seen in the common S. acre, trailers, or 
prostrate-liabited, ns in S. Sieboldi, and 
those erect-growing kinds typified in S. 
spec-tabile, which, while so well suited to 
the bonier, are equally good for the bolder 
rock garden. Some, like S. Lydium and 
S. liispanicum, more frequently referred 
to as S. glaucum, attained to considerable 
notoriety in “ carpet-bedding ” days, and 
were much favoured because of hardiness, 


when detached from the parent stem, both 
thread-like roots and a tiny bud—the pro- 
I genitor of a plant—will simultaneously 
, issue. It is true of S. spectnbile and 
equally true of S. album, S. acre, and 
others. Some, like S. Staldi, are exceed¬ 
ingly prolific, and almost every leaf 
dropping on the soil will provide a new 
plant. Appreciating this method of in¬ 
crease many years ago, and having some 
dry, stony banks to furnish on which few 
plants would thrive, I lifted a few clumps 
and separated them into particles by care¬ 
fully rubbing them through a fine sieve. 
Having done this the portions were mixed 
with sandy soil and the whole sown broad¬ 
cast on the banks. In this way, while 
some unsightly spots were hidden from 
view at all times, they afforded leaf 
garniture of a most welcome character 
and flower beauty in season. What sur¬ 
prised me most of all was the prompt way 
the treated area became furnished. To 
those having unsightly bank or slope to 
furnish I can recommend it not only as 
an economical and expeditious way of do¬ 
ing such work, but one judged by results, 
which is infinitely superior to the ordin- 


nothing could be more widely removed 
from the fact. Indeed, I only recall one 
species, S. spuriuin, requiring any pre¬ 
caution in planting. This and all its 
following, in cool soils, grow rampantly. 
In comparatively shaded rockwork it is 
also of an aggressive nature, and, forcing 
itself into every crack and rooting as it 
goes, is calculated to become a nuisance. 
As to 

Soil, these plants are not particular, 
and while some succeed on thatched roofs 
or tiles and are seemingly ns content on 
flat surfaces or beside gravelled walks, 
others like S. spectabile appear most at 
home in moist, deep loam, the finest de¬ 
velopment of the species named that I 
have seen being in a Sussex garden, where 
in such it attains to 2J feet or nearly 
,1 feet high. The flowering season of the 
Sedum is June to October, inclusive. 
Those enumerated below are among the 
more useful and beautiful of these plants. 

S. acre (Iliting Stonecrop).—Everybody 
knows this British plant, common to old 
walls and thatched roofs in many parts of 
the country. In some places, as on 
Miekleham Downs, it sheets the ground 



Sedum Lydium. From a photograph sent by Mr. S. Arnott, Dumfries. 


density, and dwarfness, the ease with 
which they were handled and confined to 
limited areas, and the colour contrasts the 
leaves afforded to other tyjies of vege¬ 
table life. To the rock gardener such 
plants would appear to have even greater 
claims. 

Culture. —The majority of the kinds 
Increase readily by division, the enrpeters 
to almost unlimited extent, the same 
method ip loss degree being applicable to 
both the other sets mentioned. In their 
case, however, and those having tightly- 
compressed root-stocks a little care will 
lie sometimes needed to secure root-fibres 
to every division, but even should this fail 
the broken portions will root quite freely 
in moderately dry sand This latter is 
needed because of their succulent nature. 
In addition a closed frame should not be 
used, such cuttings being safer and more 
sure of rooting when placed on a green¬ 
house shelf or stood on the stage. A well- 
aired cold frame will also do. The thing 
to avoid is atmospheric damp caused by 
close confinement. These Seilums, in com¬ 
mon with other genera of the order 
Crassulacem, are easily propagated from 
their leaves, froui^wiiose bases iiresently, 
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ary methods of planting, because of the 
uniform covering which obtains from 
careful treatment. Early autumn, when 
the leaf is mature and when the soil is 
cool or moist, I regard as the best time, 
while February is a good second. Smaller 
areas as well as old walls and ruins may 
also be similarly treated. To get an idea 
of the ease witii which these plants may 
thus be multiplied one has but to strip a 
few r stems of such as S. album of their 
leaves and sow them with soil where re¬ 
quired. As to 

Uses, the accompanying illustration of 
>S. Lydium furnishes a good idea of a rock 
garden group. It is one of mossy or 
carpeting type, and, with others akin, may 
be employed here or be tucked away into 
crevice or cranny in rock steps, or paved 
way, often with pretty effect, the meagre 
soil conditions of such places often adding 
greater dw’arfness and giving splashes of 
colour not seen where the plants have 
more liberal fare. Others, because of 
their trailing habit, are suited to different 
positions, and are helpful in their way. 
Because of the freedom of increase already 
noted it may be thought that not a few 
species are of a weedy nature, than which 


witii green, and at flower time with the 
golden blossoms. S. a. elegans is the 
variegated form of it. 

_S. album. — A free-growing carpeting 
kind, flowering in June-July. Good for 
roof gardening, sandy and dry soils, and 
other places. 

S. anacami'sekos (Evergreen Orpine).— 
Smooth, glaucous-leaved kind from the 
European Alps. It is about S inches high, 
the pyramidal arrangement of its leaves 
on the stems rendering it quite distinct; 
flowers pink, July. 

S. bkevifolium. — The short-leaved 
Stonecrop is of a compact, carpeting 
nature, a pretty species whose mealy, 
pink-toned leaves and small white flower- 
trusses render it indispensable. Southern 
Pyrenees, etc. July-August. 

S. DASYPHYLLUM.— A nent-liabited and 
dwarf kind of 2 inches or 3 inches high, 
whose blue glaucous leaf-colour renders it 
highly desirable; flowers white. The very 
beautiful S. corsiemn of catalogues is a 
variety of this siiecies. It is very neat 
and dwarf. South Europe. 

S. Ewehsi, — A glaucous-lenved kind 
qfter ttermaimer of S. Sieboldi, but not 
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so high; flowers i>ink, iu September. 
Siberia, etc. S. E. turkestanicum is a 
bolder form, also with pink flower- 
trusses. 

S. HisPANicuM.— 1 This pretty and valu¬ 
able carpeter is more often catalogued as 
S. glancum, a somewhat appropriate name 
by reason of the dense grey sward which 
covers the earth. Two inches high; 
flowers pinky-white. July. South Europe. 

S. Kamtsciiaticum (Orange Stonecropl. 
- This is one of the showiest and )>est of 
(In' prostrate-habited kinds, handsome and 
distinct withal; flowers dark orange- 
yellow in terminal cymes. In nutumn its 
ruddy-tinted leaves are very beautiful. In 
S. K. variegatum this leaf-colour is even 
more pronounced, and both nre highly de¬ 
sirable. Flowering ]ieriod July und later. 
Kamtschatka. 

S. niEBUAXNiANUM. — This is also in 
commerce under t lie erroneous name of 
S nrboreum, a not inappropriate name. 
It forms a tree-like bush (i inches to 
S Inches high, the branching stems termi¬ 
nated by pink flowers. Interesting rather 
than highly ornamental. North Africa. 

S. I.ymnit (see illustration). — This 
forms swards of bronzy-green 2 inches 
high, die colour being much enhanced 
when planted in poor soil with full ex¬ 
posure. Bed buds and pink flowers. 
June-July. Asia Minor. 

S. middendobfianuu.— Quite one of the 
bent and most distinct of the prostrate- 
habited kinds, the 6-inch long stems 
terminated by flattish cymes of yellow 
flowers. In autumn its leaf-beauty is 
Quite good. It flowers in August and Sep¬ 
tember. Amurland. 

s. obtusatum.—A distinct Californian 
sjiceies suited for warm and dry positions. 
The fleshy, glaucous leaves later assume a 
bronzy hup; flowers yellow. September. 

S. rn.osrM.— Forms compact rosettes of 
downy leaves after the House-leek style, 
and from which, at 3 Inches to 4 inches 
high, in June-July come the pink flowers. 
Caucasus. 

S. riiui.VATUM. — A vigorous-growing, 
spreading, prostrate-habited kind with 
leafy stems, the sessile, slightly incurved, 
glaucous leaves numerously disposed on 
the branches. On limestone or chalk the 
plant flowers freely, but on cool, moist 
soils develops growth at the expense of 
flowering. The sprays of golden-yellow 
blossoms are very large and handsome. 
In all probability the plant known in gar¬ 
dens as S. grnndifloruin is closely allied. 
The barren shoots are bolder, more 
glaucous, and with a distinctly globose 
termination. The sprays of golden-yellow 
flowers are very showy. S. p. Fosterianum 
is a modified form having less glaucous 
leaves. All flower in August and Septem¬ 
ber. Mediterranean regions. 

S. PtLCHELLUM.—“ Bird’s Foot Sedum ” 
is a pretty and distinct evergreen kind of 
easy culture, whose branched flower- 
cymes resemble a bird’s foot, hence the 
name. The erect flowers are of a rosy- 
pink hue, and appear from August to 
October. North America. 

8. KErr.Exuir. — “ Stone Orpine ” has 
yellow flowers. An interesting variety of 
it. with faseiated stems that assume a 
cock’s comb-like form, is known ns S. r. 
crista Linn, and also as S. virens monstro- 
su m. 

8. sarmentosum. — A not quite hardy 
species from China, and the plant which 
is often referred to as S. earneum, whose 
variegated form is sometimes seen in 
baskets. 

S. sempervivoides. — The name is sug¬ 
gestive of tlie glaucous grey House-leek- 
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like rosettes from which issue cymes of 
dazzling red flowers ns brilliant as those 
of a Crassula. The species is virtually 
good. The plant is deciduous, 6 inches or 
a biennial, hates damp and should be 
given a sunny crevice or \ ic like. Unique 
in cIToet, it well merits colonising in the 
rock garden in the warmest spots avail¬ 
able. Itaise from seeds. Height 4 inches 
to C inches. Asia Minor. 

S. Sieboldt.—A Japanese species and 
quite one of the best and most distinct. 
Of procumbent habit and with roundish, 
glaucous leaves of a whorl-like character 
on stems that extend to 0 inches in length, 
the plant is good enough for all, since so 
far as I remember there is nothing like it 
in the entire genus. Vigorous in habit 
and with close-clustered root-stock, some 
little care is required when dividing it. 
Admirably adapted for baskets or sunny 
rockwork and succeeding iu loamy soils, 
it gives fine leaf-eolouring when in ex¬ 
posed positions; flowers pink, in close, 
terminal cymes, in September and October. 
There is a variegated form, a jioor thing 
by comparison. 

S. sc ATHUi.iFOf.il: m.— A distinct species 
from British Columbia, flowering in early 
summer. Of semi-procumbent habit, the 
S-inch long stems nre furnished with 
fleshy, roundish, glaucous-grey leaves and 
terminated by cymes of yellow flowers. 
A very desirable kind. 

S. spectabile.— A Japanese species and 
a ginnt which, in its highest development, 
attains to nearly, or quite, 3 feet high. 
Strictly herbaceous, it is a noble and 
handsome kind for the border ns a belt 
to large, flowering shrubs or for the larger 
rock garden. The species attains its 
maximum vigour in strong and moist 
loams, and, in such, may go on for years. 
The tall stems, furnished with glaucous 
leaves, are terminated by huge, flattish 
cymes of pinkish flowers much favoured 
by butterflies. There is a handsome 
variety, S. s. atropurpureum, having deep 
rosy-coloured flowers. In September and 
later these are among the best ornaments 
of the open-air garden, and few her¬ 
baceous plants are more worthy of 
specialisation. The plant may bo raised 
from seeds, cuttings, tyid division, the 
first method being worth pursuing witli 
a view to still further increasing the 
flower-beauty of this noble kind. 

S. spurium.— I have already referred to 
the aggressiveness of this rapid-growing, 
procumbent-habited kind, and would warn 
all against planting it on rockwork where 
choice plants exist. Luxuriating in mois¬ 
ture and not objecting to the ojiposite ex¬ 
treme, dryness, the type and its many 
varieties may be used for rough stony 
banks and walls. In those the rampant 
growth is modified. Flowers, pink or 
rosy. Early autumn. Caucasus. 

S. Stahx. 1 .—A species of considerable 
leaf ornament, though of doubtful hardi¬ 
ness in all localities. The roundish, 
oblong leaves are fleshy and of a bead- 
liko character. At first greyish, they 
later assume a ruddy crimson tone, and 
are then effective; flowers white. It pre¬ 
fers dry and warm spots. 

S. ternatum. —A glabrous or glaucous 
evergreen species from North America 
having prostrate, slightly trailing stems. 
The curious white flowers with dark 
stamens have been compared to A]»ono- 
geton. They are arranged iu elegantly- 
divided heads. June-July. 

The foregoing are but a selection, re¬ 
presentative, however, of what I consider 
the most desirable of these interesting, 
easily-grown plants. E. II. Jenkins. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS: TIIE 
NOVELTIES. 

New varieties have been forthcoming in 
fairly large numbers this autumn, but those 
which have received awards have been 
fewer, 1 think, than usual. It is well, of 
course, that Committees should fix a high 
standard. It is still thought by some that 
tlie iiivd for novelties-in these flowers is 
not pressing;'that there are already ample 
varieties to suit all tastes. This may be 
so, but it is forgotten that varieties de¬ 
teriorate. Why it is so I cannot say—I 
certainly cannot call to mind many sorts 
which stand the test of a dozen years’ 
cultivation, as we know it, for the pro¬ 
duction of big blossoms. Varieties from 
seed sustain tlie vigour, besides bringing 
fresh types, and it will never be said that 
the acme of pierfeotion is reached in any¬ 
thing floral. These notes refer to novel¬ 
ties which have obtained an Award of 
merit, or a first-class certificate, practi¬ 
cally the same thing, but I make no com¬ 
ment upon those which have been “ com¬ 
mended," for the simple reason that such 
recommendations appear to me of no use. 
A variety is either an improvement on 
existing ones or it is not. If it is, the 
same should got the experts’ mark of ex¬ 
cellence; if not, why, then, it should re¬ 
ceive no official hall-mark. There are 
instances, of course, where a variety 
forces itself to the fore without Awards 
of merit, even when tlie same lias been 
passed as not being worthy, because not 
in all cases is the cultivation alike; and, 
on tlie other hand, a raiser of a new sort 
may get more out of it than others can, 
and we find, subsequently, what we think 
an inferior variety has won honours. lie 
this ns it may, there are many curiosities 
in that direction which need not be dwelt 
upon now. 

In giant Japanese forms W. Itigby is 
regarded as a gain of extra merit, because 
this is similar in all save colour to tlie 
white Mrs. G. Drabble. It is light yellow 
and was obtained ns a “sport” from that 
last named. General Smith-Porrien is 
valuable for its colour—a distinct shade of 
rosy-crimson—and for its size and truly 
superb shape. The fawn colour in James 
Stredwick is notable and distinct, whilst 
in dimensions and nice formation it leaves 
little to desire. Captain Fox is a crimson- 
coloured flower, and, as such, is welcome, 
but perhaps the faultless exhibition flower 
of that shade is yet to come. In Thomas 
Beeson we have probably the largest 
novelty of tlie season. It is a huge eurly- 
I>etalled blossom of a dull bronzy-yellow 
shade. There is a pretty kind of inanve 
colour in the variety Meudon which will 
make the same useful. Amy Foulton be¬ 
longs really to those already in commerce. 
It is a full-sized, handsome-shaped flower 
of a flesh-pink colour. Mrs. James Gibson, 
again, is in general cultivation, although 
recently certificated. This is a big re- 
curving-shaped bloom of a light mauve 
line, somewhat indistinct, perhaps. 

In Japanese sorts not large enough for 
show as sjiecimen blooms a capital variety 
has appeared in Dorothy (rich, deep 
yellow). General French has crimson 
flowers with gold points, and is ideal for 
market. La Negresse is distinct in giving 
a dark crimson rarely seen in Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. The singles have a few first-rate 
additions. Annie Walters (yellow) will be 
favoured for general use—that is, dis¬ 
budded for show or in spray form. A 
pink kind of exceptional merit is Molly 
Godfrey, especially for exhibition. The 
colour is needed, and in this case it is 
enhanced bv artificial light. Eifridn (rich 
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amber) is a splendid variety. A bright 
shade of rose-pink is found in May Wild. 
This should be acceptable alike for show 
blooms or as undisbudded. Mrs. R. Good- 
bourn for exhibition flowers is striking, 
us good crimsons always are. II. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Stock plants of hardy Chrysanthemums. 

—Owing to want of accommodation under 
glass many stock plants of the better out¬ 
door Chrysanthemums are lost during the 
winter. The difficulty may be met, in a 
measure, by going through the whole of 
the old shoots and inserting a garden fork 
underneath each one. just raising the 
plants so as to-bring them slightly above 
the ground-level. As the plants outdoors 
suffer more from over-moist soil and slugs 
as a consequence than from any other 
trouble during this iieriod, readers will 
appreciate the advantage that the raising 
of the old stools affords these stock plants, 
tty these means a large number of the less 
hardy kinds may be preserved until the 
spring is with us again, when they should 
bristle with sturdy, short-jointed growths 
that should make ideal cuttings at the 
time spring propagation is usually carried 
out. To those who do not possess a glass 
structure these old plants may be broken 
up during the spring into pieces of various 
sizes. They may then be either planted 
in May in the quarters where they are to 
flower, or be grown for a week or two in 
a temporary cold frame previous to plant¬ 
ing out.—E. G. 

Early - flowering Chrysanthemum Pro¬ 
vence. —-This Japanese Chrysanthemum 
has been much admired by all who have 
visited my garden during the past month. 
It is a very sturdy plant and needs less 
staking and tying than most other Sorts. 
The plant grows about 2 feet high or 
rather more, and carries an immense crop 
of bright rose-pink blossoms tipped with 
gold. Earlier flowers are less rose-piuk 
than the later ones. It is of French origin 
and is not nearly so well known as it 
deserves.—E. G. 


FRUIT. 


MANURING FRUIT-TREES. 
Fruit-trees, especially Apples and Fears 
on dwarfing stocks, which have been 
planted for several years, as a rule re¬ 
quire some support to bring the fruit to 
perfection. Especially is this necessary 
with trees planted ou light or gravelly 
soils. When adequute support is not ac¬ 
corded, the fruit becomes dry in texture, 
as well ns scabby in appearance. The best 
season for affording support or bringing 
food within reach so ns to be easily 
assimilated when the trees need support 
is undoubtedly at the present time, or from 
now onwards during the next three 
months, but only when the ground is in 
condition for working. Liquid manure or 
diluted sewage applied during. the growing 
season is very advantageous no doubt, and 
in gardens of small size and where the 
trees are not numerous it can be easily 
given; but in others, and these are by far 
the most numerous, applications of sewage 
during the summer months are practically 
an impossibility. The best means of 
affording adequate support, and which I 
have now practised for some years with 
tlie best results, is to remove the surface 
soil down to the roots and apply a dress¬ 
ing .'! inches thick of farmyard manure and 
wood ashes. Over this replace the soil 
which was removed, and as the season 
comes round the roots will soon take ad¬ 
vantage of such a liberal diet. If farm¬ 
yard manure is not available, procure 
equal parts of stable manure and eow 
manure. Stable manure alone, which, 
however, should be in an advanced state 
of decay, will lie found beneficial. Old 
hotbed manure I have not much faith in, 
as its virtues will have been destroyed by 
the necessary heating. Apricots, or any 
of the smaller fruits, such as Currants, 
are much benefited by the above applica¬ 
tion. With Fears budded on the Quince 
stock it is absolutely necessary to occa¬ 
sionally apply such a dressing. 


Chrysanthemums, early blooming. — For 

the open garden these are most valuable. I 
had this year some in the early section 
sent me that did not bloom till early in 
November. In a recent issue Koi des Blanches 
was spoken highly of. and rightly so. This. I 
should say, was early. Some firms give the 
month the plants generally bloom in. This is 
a good method to guide new growers. Most 
of these new- kinds lack the hardiness of such 
ns Cottage Pink. President. Julia Laeravere, 
and others of thin type which have been in 
our gardens many years.—J. C. 

Chrysanthemum Ladysmith.—This single 
has been in cultivation some time, and is still 
useful. Its earliness is a characteristic, and 
when October is mild the flowers open well 
out-of-doors. At Bournemouth, in the public 
gardens, within recent years. I have noted 
capital bushes of this, the spot, however, 
beine exceptionally favourable. It is much 
esteemed as a pot plant in private gardens 
where floral decorations are a feature. The 
pink flowers are pleasing in colour and are 
borne very freely.—H. 

Chrysanthemum Pockett's Crimson.—This 
ha3 been in cultivation some time, and from a 
show standpoint, the blooms may he somewhat 
email, yet I doubt if there he another crimson 
equal to it when well done. I have met with 
excellent specimens of it this year. The plant 
ifl vigorous and so easily grown that any 
amateur can do it well. Many of the crimsons 
lose their rich shade of colouring as they open, 
hut this retains its colour to the last —S. 

Single Chrysanthemum Molly Godfrey.— 
This may be noted as being a really choice 
'ingle of a pink colour. The shade is bright 
and lasting, and is especially rich in artificial 
light. The sort adapts itself to disbudding, in 
which case the blooms are each about 4 inches 
across It should be mentioned also that there 
i» a white ring in the centre of the flower, 
which adds to its beauty, and the upright 
stems may be had a^yard long.—S. 

Chrysanthemum Queen Mary.—Mr. Allan, 
Mr John Primroses gardener at Arundel, 
jluinfriefl, is a very successful grower of large 
tvmneeo Chrysanthemums, and among his 
this year has been Queen Mary, 
which has been remarkably fine In a good 
rolled ion. embracing the best of the large- 
Bowered Japanese^ 
one of the b 
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Trees in orchards laid down to Grass 
become impoverished as time goes on, and 
it would not be practicable to apply such 
a dressing or in such a manner as above 
mentioned. In tlitir case liquid manure 
or sewage should he given during the 
winter months. There are many orchards 
which would he greatly benefited by snob 
applications. R. L. 


SOIL FOR PEACH BORDER. 

Will you kindly tell me the beet eort of soil for 
a Peach border? Should there be a mixture of 
clay with the lighter soil, and, if so, should 
it be low down or mixed.—S. N. 

[The best kind of soil for tlie successful 
cultivation of the Feacb is a rather heavy 
and, if possible, a calcareous loam, such as 
is found in limestone districts. Most 
growers, if they are able to obtain it, 
generally employ the top spit, of an old 
pasture, digging it. Grass and all, to tlie 
depth of I inches or 5 inches, some stacking 
it afterwards for a few months for the 
Grass to become killed, others using it at 
once. When the turf does not possess an 
over-abundance of fibre tlie latter method 
is undoubtedly the best, because it will 
then endure all the longer, as the turf be¬ 
comes decayed to a greater or less extent 
when stacked beforehand. Good loam, 
such as that indicated above, docs not re¬ 
quire any great additions in the way of 
enrichment, and a border constructed with 
it will last in good condition for some con¬ 
siderable time. The ingredients necessary 
to add to a good fibrous, heavy loam are : 
1 cwt. j-inch bones, I cwt. bone-meal, one 
good barrow-load of wood-ashes, or two of 
charred refuse, and two barrow-loads of 


lime rubbish to every two full cart-loads 
of loam. This will form an ideal compost 
if all the ingredients are thoroughly in¬ 
corporated by turning the mass several 
times over, and preparing it a few days 
before it is required. Do not let it get 
wet if the mixing is done outdoors, and to 
this end throw it up in a ridge and cover 
with a tarpaulin or mats. The loam in all 
cases should be chopped up roughly with a 
spade. 

If your soil or loam is light and sandy 
you should endeavour to procure some¬ 
thing of a more holding character to mix 
with it, such ns road sidings, which can 
generally be had for the carting when the 
sides of public roads and paths are being 
trimmed. Heavy soils are more readily 
made suitable for Feacb growing than are 
those of nil opposite nature, as lime rubble 
aud charred refuse will then ensure tlie 
requisite degree of porosity, but tlie diffi¬ 
culty is to render a light soil sufficiently 
holding or strong enough to produce 
Peaches of first-rate quality, and, in the 
absence of either heavy loam or tlie road 
sidings alluded to. the employment of a 
certain amount of clay becomes indis- 
pensable. The quantity to use will dejiend 
on the quality and lightness of the loam, 
but if the loam is sandy and fairly fibrous 
tlie clay may form one-fourth or one-third 
of the total quantity of compost required. 
The clay should be dried, ns far as is 
practicable, and afterwards broken down 
as fine as possible. Then thoroughly in¬ 
corporate it with the loam and add tlie 
bone-manures, etc., afterwards. Tlie best 
results we have seen from the employment 
of clay in connection with a light and 
sandy loam were obtained by thoroughly 
drying tlie clay, after which it was 
pounded up fairly fine with a rammer. 
This, when mixed with the loam, imparted 
to tlie latter just tlie requisite amount of 
holding power and rendered it eminently 
suitable for fruit growing. At the same 
time, we do not advise tlie employment of 
clay, unless absolutely necessary, and 
should advise you, if possible, to obtain 
loam of the quality named above, and pre¬ 
pare it according to directions. We may 
add that light loams, which are more often 
than not naturally poor or hungry, require 
stimulating to a greater extent than heavy 
loams, and, in some instances, it becomes 
necessary to add organic manure in addi¬ 
tion to that chemically prepared, some 
growers employing horse-droppings at tlie 
rate of two harrow-loads to three cart¬ 
loads of loam for this purpose, with ex¬ 
cellent results.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cherry Early River3 as a cordon.— I am 

aware the Cherry makes by no means tlie 
best cordon-tree, as the constant restric¬ 
tion is not advisable. Much, however, de¬ 
pends upon the variety, and the Early 
Rivers under this treatment docs better 
than many others. In a great measure 1 
think its free fruiting is its good point, ns 
this prevents gross or useless wood, while 
there is not the gumming which affects 
tlie stronger growers. Grown as a cordon 
this variety makes good wood and plenty 
of fruiting-spurs which produce good 
crops if stopping and feeding, including 
liberal supplies of moisture in a dry sea¬ 
son, are given, few fruit-trees on walls 
being so impatient of drought as the 
Cherry. For dessert, the large, black, 
heart-shaped, shining fruits are much 
liked, and, lieing produced at the latter 
part of June, are much valued. My ex¬ 
perience of this variety is that, grown 
as a cordon, it rarely fails to crop if, 
owing to its early flowering, a little pro¬ 
tection when in bloom is given—Wr C. K. 
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VEGETABLES. 


TRENCHING. 

One of the gravest ililllculties to surmount 
in getting work of this kind done lies in 
the foolish prejudice which still largely 
exists against trenching. No practical 
gardener dreams, when first trenching 
land, of bringing the sub-soil to the sur¬ 
face. Rather, he lias the sub-soil broken 
up and well pulverised, leaving it where it 
was, but adding manure to it, and en¬ 
abling it to become sweetened by the action 
of the air, now able to permeate through 
it because so effectively loosened. It is by 
that simple process, one practically identi¬ 
fied with good trenching, that what has 
hitherto been sour, or poor, or impervious 
sub-soil becomes, in time, sweet and fertile. 
The gardener who annually trenches a ]>or- 
tion of his garden some 2j feet to 11 feet in 
depth each winter brings the bottom soil 
to the top and the top soil to the bottom. 
Hut he docs that with the fullest assur¬ 
ance that what is brought to the surface 
is as good for crops as is that which has 
for a time been on the surface. That very 
fine condition of fertility has been brought 
about solely by treating the sub-soil as I 
have advised, so that in time it lias be¬ 
come ns fertile as the top soil. It is this 
form of culture which enables the good 
gardener to produce such wonderful crops. 

One of the great needs of to-day is 
found in hardy fruit culture. Yet even 
where there is any disposition to invest 
capital in hardy fruit culture it is feared 
that any outlay at the first, in the shape 
of trenching the ground to be planted, 
would be disregarded. 'When shallow- 
worked soil is so planted, and a base of 
hard, tioor, or sour soil is provided, tree 
roots in time work into it, and its poverty 
produces canker, fungus, insects, and ail 
sorts of ills, as well ns small fruit, or 
ultimate decay of the trees. But were 
that sub-soil broken up some 10 inches to 
12 inches below- the ordinary surface soil, 
well dressed witli short, well-decayed 
manure, wood-ashes, and soot, then the 
roots when they penetrated into it would 
find healthy elements and the trees be 
clean and very fruitful. In deeply-worked 
soil tlie roots find moisture and food, from 
which they are, in shallow cultivated soils, 
debarred. K. 


FORCING SEAKALE IN THE OPEN 
AIR. 

Few now grow this in the old way; that is, 
forcing the roots in the open ground, and. 
by so doing, getting the best material if 
flavour is considered. I am aware it is a 
much easier plan to lift prepared roots and 
place them in a Mushroom-house or forcing- 
pit. On the other hand, there is much to 
be said in favour of (he older system. In 
these days, with scarcity of stable manure, 
forcing will be even more difficult, but 
much may be done with fresh leaves: in¬ 
deed, much better material is obtained 
than by using too much manure, as at 
times tlie excessive steam and violent heat 
are most Injurious. Treated thus the 
plants yield for years, whereas by using 
prepared crowns there is only one cutting 
after all tlie trouble entailed. To get tlie 
best result from tlie open ground tlie roots 
should be given ample room between the 
rows to allow of a good depth of covering. 
At least 4 feet should be allowed, and, if 
desired, three roots or stools may be 
planted at 2 feet apart in the row. much 
depending upon the size of roots, also the 
jiots for covering. I have often in tlie 
absence of pots used boxes or small 
barrels, covering tlie tots witli boards. 
Even with roots grown in this way it is 
not well to allow them to remain 4oo long 
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in the same place, as, though they would 
continue to give fair cutting material, 
much better results can be obtained from 
younger roots, as in course of time the 
old roots become wenk and the heads or 
crown-growth smaller. If new quarters 
are planted, say, every four or six years, 
there will be excellent results, provided 
the ground is deeply-dug nnd well 
manured, and now roots planted in March 
or early April. When new forcing material 
is required I have seen good results 
secured by sowing seed and planting out 
tlie next year, hut if Hie old roots are 
healthy 1 prefer strong root-cuttings. 

Forcing is a simple matter, provided 
there is a good body of leaves; nnd if 
manure can be added so much die better. 
I have often been obliged to rely entirely 
on leaves gathered as they fell and placed 
in heaps to heat. Obtain fresh, clean 
material if possible. These retain tlie 
warmth for a long time, nnd, if placed in 
bulk as gathered, bent slowly. If fr, sh 
manure is available mix it well with the 
leaves, making the layers firm as each lot 
is placed in position. There should be a 
good body of material, well covering the 
pots or covers at least 1 foot nnd over this 
some long litter to keep tlie leaves in posi¬ 
tion and throw off heavy rains. Place some 
plunging sticks at different parts of the 
bed and draw occasionally, as if manure is 
used to excess tlie heat may be too violent. 
Do not exceed fiO degs. if possible, but if 
too hot open tlie bed and allow the steam 
to escape. A temperature of from 50 degs. 
to (10 clegs, will give good Kale, nnd though 
a little longer time is required to force, 
tlie loss of time is well repaid by tlie 
quality of tlie produce. In all cases it is 
essential that air should be totally ex¬ 
cluded, and, previous to placing the pots, 
cover tlie surface round tlie crowns witli 
fresh soot and fine ashes. This will keep 
slugs at bay. Should tlie weather be very 
I revere a little more covering material will 
I be beneficial. C. It. 

Tomato Buck's Tresco. — Our attention 
! lias been directed to a note on Buck's 
Tresco Tomato, appearing in your issue of 
October 10th over tlie signature “ II. S.’’ 
IJis condemnation of this novelty, if it 
were allowed to pass unchallenged, would 
be a serious matter, but, seeing that it 
has been exhibited at the principal shows, 
that it has been admired by thousands of 
people, that in no Instance lias even a pot- 
grown plant been exhibited with less than 
about 20 lb. of fruit upon it, and, further, 
that the average size of all the fruits was 
between five and eight to tlie pound, such 
condemnation was unwarranted, and 
proves that “ PT. S.” failed to provide the 
conditions suited to its successful culture. 
If that lie not so, why have others 
succeeded where lie lias failed? What 
Buck's Tresco is capable of doing has been 
proved by hundreds of growers who have 
placed on record their gratification, though 
not in such a public manner as “ H. S.” 
flaunted his failure. One testimonial was 
exceptional, and recorded a crop of from 
50 lb. to GO lb. on a single-stemmed plant! 
We have heard of and have investigated 
cases of failure, and were able, in at least 
one case we have in mind, to turn failure 
into success by a little timely advice. No 
other known Tomato is capable of pro¬ 
ducing so much good fruit as tills much- 
discussed novelty, and Its keenest critics 
admit its great economical value and its 
potentialities.— Bucks, Ipswich. 

The white Girasole.—The white kind is an 
improvement, oil the old purple, not only as 
regards quality, hut shape, there being an 
absence of the deep eyes. The smooth tuber 
is more easily prepared for table, and being so 
superior to tbe old purple should have the 
preference. Given deeply-dug ground, ample 
room, and careful selection of seed-tubers, the 
roots are of better quality and much im¬ 
proved in shape.—C. R. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Malmaison Carnations. — These are 
making good progress and so far keeping 
free from disease. The plants will for 
some time to come be periodically sprayed 
with “C'arvlta.” Two-year-old plants 
will shortly have to be staked out. some 
four to five Bamboo canes being required 
to afford tlie necessary support ns well as 
to spread the growths well over tlie sides 
of the pots and form symmetrical “heads.” 
Tlie house is kept well ventilated both at 
tlie front and top. Up to the present fire- 
heat has not been required, merely closing 
the ventilators having been sufficient to 
exclude frost. 

Violets in frames. —These have, despite 
tlie dull weather experienced of late, 
bloomed well and are still doing so. Their 
greatest enemy is damp, nnd in indicated 
pits and frames great care is necessary to 
keep this at bay at this time of year. 
When tlie sashes cannot lie drawn off alto¬ 
gether they should be tilted so that a cur¬ 
rent of air is continually passing over the 
plants, which will keep the foliage dry. 
Tlie plants should he looked over every few 
days and decaying leaves removed, 
stirring tlie surface of Hie soil between 
tlie plants. Strewing a little tine dust-dry 
soil or sand between tlie plants acts as a 
check to damp when tlie latter proves 
troublesome. In heated pits a slight 
amount of warmth in tlie pipes is usually 
sufficient to prevent moisture condensing, 
which Is really the forerunner of damp. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.. — There are now 
past their best, consequently a selection 
from amongst tlie most satisfactory nnd 
pleasing of the varieties grown lias been 
made and removed elsewhere to be propa¬ 
gated when tlie proper time comes round. 
The house vacated by them lias been filled 
with Carnations. 

Winter-flowering Carnations. — riants 
raised from cuttings inserted in February 
last are now flowering, and will continue 
doing so for a long time to come. These 
have recently been overhauled, tied in, and 
given some Carnation manure. From a 
house containing some 500 plants tlie 
quantity of flowers cut during tlie past 
three months lias been surprising. Plants 
for flowering a few weeks lienee have been 
given a nice light position on the front 
stage. A beautiful new scarlet variety 
named Champion was seen at a recent 
show at the Horticultural Hall. 

Pot Figs.— A bottom-liont of 75 degs., in 
conjunction with a mild top-heat, will 
have served to render the roots active and 
induce the buds or point growths to com. 
mence breaking, consequently tlie tempera¬ 
ture may now be raised to 55 degs. at 
night nnd <10 dogs, to 05 dogs, by day. ac¬ 
cording to tlie weather. The first top- 
dressing of material similar in composi¬ 
tion to that recommended for pot Vines 
may now lie afforded, and the same means 
for holding it in place must bo adopted. 
There may also now be an increase of 
atmospheric moisture (luring tbe day. Tlie 
trees may lie syringed rather more freely 
when tlie weather is bright, hut this must 
take place sufficiently early for the wood 
to become dry by nightfall. Watering at 
tlie roots must ns yet be carefully done, as 
a too wet condition of the soil results in 
the trees casting their fruits. By the 
same rule they must not be allowed to be¬ 
come too dry or a similar result will follow. 
With tlie development of the foliage and 
tlie swelling of tlie fruit an increased 
demand for moisture on tlie part of the 
roots will arise, and must have prompt 
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Early Fig-house. —The present is a good 
time to start a house of permanently- 
planted trees which will yield a good 
second crop about the month of August. 
Much the same treatment in regard to 
moistening the borders with tepid water 
and syringing of the trees, etc., is required 
as for the starting of Peach-trees. A 
slightly higher temperature may, however, 
be accorded the Fig. consequently the 
temperature both for night and day may 
be 50 degs. and 55 degs. Conveniently- 
arranged shelves may be tilled with jwt 
Strawberries, and here they can remain 
until they flower and set their fruits. If 
time is no object they may be allowed to 
stay and ripen, but care lias to be taken 
to keep the foliage well syringed In case 
an outbreak of red spider should occur. 

Pruning and training.— The weather of 
late has been so boisterous that the bauds 
engaged in training have been glml to con¬ 
tinue working on the north and east sides 


attention is the thinning or cutting out of 
weak fruiting wood in the spurs, which 
not only strengthens that left, but tends 
to lessen the strain on the trees at the 
blossoming period. With regard to 

Young spur wood which was stopped 
back lust summer at the fourth or fifth 
leaf, this should he cut back to the bud 
immediately below where the stopping 
took place, and if more of this wood Is pre- 
j sent than appears to be necessary no 
hesitancy need bo felt in thinning and 
cutting the weakest of it clean out. Here, 
again, much of this pruning would be 
averted if due regard were paid to the 
thinning of the shoots in the summer 
months. 

Young wood laid lit for the furnishing 
I of vacant spaces as well as for the exteu- 
j sion of main and minor branches, in trees 
I which have not yet tilled the area allotted 
them, should be pruned back to u i>oint 
' where it is firm and well ripened, and to 


of which Josephine do Mahnos is an in¬ 
stance—producing fruit-buds on tlic points 
of their summer shoots. When of no great 
length these should be left intact and tied 
in, cutting them back after they have 
fruited. Fruits of the highest quality are 
invariably produced by such shoots. The 
rejuvenation of old 

Cordons can bo effected by training in 
young shoots at their base, which, in the 
course of two or three? seasons, will be in 
a condition to replace the old stems. To 
have I’cars in the best possible condition 
high culture must go hand in hand with 
intelligent thinning and stopping of 
growths in summer and pruning in winter. 
To this end the borders, or, at any rate, 
the alleys, must have particular attention 
paid them in the way of renovating the 
surface soil to a depth of 4 inches or 
5 inches periodically, and in always afford¬ 
ing rich summer mulchings. For trees on 
the Quince liberal supplies of water in 



Vitis Coifjnetice. From a photograph sent by Miss S. M. Wallace, Ardnamona, Lough Eske. 

(See page 24.) 


of walls, which has screened them from 
the buffetings of south-west gales and fre¬ 
quent rainstorms sufficiently to enable 
them to work in comparative comfort. No 
delay has, therefore, occurred, and the 
training of Pears will be attended to so 
soon ns pruning is completed. There is 
generally more of this to engage attention 
with respect to trees worked on the l’ear 
than with those on the Quince. In both 
instances far too many spurs, as well as 
wood In the spurs, is ofttimes allowed to 
develop on established trees, with the re¬ 
sult that, though beautiful to look nt when 
in bloom, they often fail to set fruit, or, 
if they do bear, the produce is of mediocre 
quality only. To obviate this, attention 
should be paid to the spurs every winter, 
not only in the way of regulating and see¬ 
ing that they all stand well clear of each 
other, but to shorten back near to the 
branches any which have, or will soon, 
become of an inordinate length. Another 
item to which the pruney should pa 
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buds situated either on the upper or lower 
sides and not to those pointing outwards. 
At the same time care must be taken to 
preserve an even balance of wood when 
the method of training adopted is that 
termed fan-shape. The same care is 
necessary in regard to trees trained 
diagonal fashion, cutting back the leaders 
sufficiently hard each year to ensure tlie 
production of new tiers of branches until 
the requisite number is obtained. It is 
unnecessary so long as satisfactory growth 
is made to shorten the leaders of young 
cordons, or if it is done they need only 
be tipped. Some varieties persist in 
making a short-jointed growth on which 
there is ofttimes a preponderance of fruit- 
buds. Such leaders should he cut back to 
a sound wood bud removing the flower- 
buds with the point of the knife. By 
pursuing this policy for n few seasons a 
stem of the requisite length can ultimately 
be obtained. Another matter calling for 
notice is tlie fact of some kinds of Pears- 


hot weather are a necessity. Artificial 
manure, such ns a mixture consisting of 
two parts bone-meal, two parts super¬ 
phosphate, and one part kainit or sulphate 
of potash, produces excellent results if ap¬ 
plied at the rate of 4 oz. per square yard 
early in March and rnlced in. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Reaches. — Trees in houses that 
were closed early in December for pro¬ 
viding tlie first crop of fruit will now tie 
approaching the flowering stage. Until 
that stage is reached a moist atmosphere 
should Ik> maintained by damping tlie sur¬ 
faces in the house, especially those near 
to the hot-water pipes. This damping 
should be done about fi.30 a.m. and again 
early in tlie afternoon. The trees should 
also be sprayed over with tepid water in 
the morning if it promises to be a fine day 
and in the afternoon if the trees are likely 
to become dry by nightfall. Admit air on 
all fjn|V<jurnldc oeeasions-if only for a short 
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period, but always close the ventilators 
early in the afternoon. Use only sufficient 
fire-heat to maintain an atmospheric tem¬ 
perature of 50 deg. at night, and in the 
event of very cold, windy nights let the 
temperature fall to 15 dogs, rather than 
use excessive tire-heat. The house should 
be fumigated before the flowers commence 
to expand. 

Late Peach-houses. — If not already 
done, these should be got ready for forcing 
without delay. Unfruitful trees that have 
made gross wood should be root-pruned, 
after the manner described in former 
notes. Trees ttiat have been unsatisfac¬ 
tory and nre exhausted should be dis¬ 
carded and fresh ones planted. It is a 
good plan to always have reserve trees 
for this purpose. If these are trained on 
walls out of doors and grown to a good 
size they will furnish the space almost at 
once. The 

Second early vinery, in which the Vines 
are required to produce ri[>e Crapes in 
June, must now be started. The house 
should he closed and a temperature of 
45 degs. maintained at night. Syringe the 
rods daily and damp the walls and paths. 

Strawberries. — Batches of Strawberry 
plants should he placed in hent at regular 
intervals according to the demand. Wash 
the pots, and top-dress the plants with an 
approved fertiliser before placing them in¬ 
doors. If the soil is watered with clear 
lime-water it will get rid of any worms 
that may be present in the'pots. 

Bush plants. — It is necessary to make 
new plantations from time to time to re¬ 
place old bushes that have ceased to be 
profitable. The ground should be well 
trenched and enriched with manure, as 
the soil cannot be easily made too rich for 
bush fruits, which usually occupy the 
same ground for several years. The fresh 
bushes should be planted by themselves on 
a piece of ground where they can easily 
be protected from birds. Gooseberries and 
Currants should be allowed a distance of 
5 feet between the plants and li feet be¬ 
tween the rows. Black Currants should 
be allowed a little more space. Spread 
out the roots carefully when planting, and 
do not plant too deeply, treading (he soil 
firmly about the roots as the work pro¬ 
ceeds. After the work is completed mulch 
with half-decayed manure, and do not 
prune the hushes until Inter in the spring. 

Raspberries.— If these have still to be 
planted the work should be carried out at 
the first opportunity. The ground for 
Raspberries requires to be prepared as 
thoroughly as advised for bush fruits. 
Plant the canes at a distance of 2 feet apart 
in the rows and allow a space of 5 feet 
between the rows. Cut the canes down to 
!l inches from the ground when they are 
about to break into growth in the spring. 

Renovating wall-trees. — Fruit-trees 
growing against walls and that show signs 
of exhaustion owing to henry cropping or 
other causes may he given a liberal lop- 
dressing. Remove carefully with a fork 
S inches or 4 incites of the surface soil, 
spread out the* roots very carefully, and 
cover them with good fresli loam to which 
lmve been added a good sprinkling of bone- 
meal, also finely-broken mortar rubble. 
Make tin* compost very firm by treading, 
afterwards giving a thorough watering 
with diluted liquid manure. Later on tlie 
trees may then be given a liberal mulch 
of farmyard manure. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings should be 
examined frequently and any that; are 
rooted removed from the propagating 
frame and placed near to the roof-glass, 
where air can lie given. Cuttings of varie¬ 
ties that wore not obtainable earlier should 
be inserted withotrOlelav. 
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Souvenir de la Malmaisen Carnations. 

—Young plants in 0-ineh or 7-ineli pots 
need to be watered with great care, keep¬ 
ing them slightly on the dry side, at the 
same time never allowing them to become 
too dry. Ventilate the house freely on all 
favourable occasions and avoid lire-lieat as 
much as possible. Two-year-old plants 
should be treated in much the same way, 
but it will depend on the period of the 
year the flowers are required what tem- 
pornturc should lie maintained. 

Freesias.— The earliest hatch of Freesias 
is now in flower. Too high a temperature 
is not good for them, the flowers coming 
thin and not keeping well when cut; 50 
degs. at night is quite warm enough. 
Sucoossionni batches are brought forward 
as required, taking care to stake the 
plants before there is danger of their be¬ 
ing broken down. 

Cannas raised from seed sown during 
this month and grown in a stove tempera¬ 
ture should flower well next nuttmm. If 
tiie seeds are notched with n knife-or file 
and afterwards placed in warm water for 
twenty-four hours, germination will take 
place very quickly. Sow single seeds in 
tluimb-iiots. By this means the seedlings 
can be repotted without damaging the 
roots and causing a cheek. 

Flowering shrubs. — Several kim]s of 
flowering shrubs may now be pruned as 
opportunity offers. Of such are Spineas 
of the callosa type. Deutzias, YVeigolus, 
and all the hardy Boses which generally 
only require thinning of the shoots. 

Phloxes, Paesnies, and other gross-feed¬ 
ing plants that were not manured in the 
autumn should be attended to at once. An 
Inch or two of the surface soil should be 
first removed from above the roots, the 
manure being then applied evenly and tin* 
surface soil returned. Fresli soil would 
be preferable, but it is the manure that is 
essential. Well-decayed cow-manure is 
the best for the purpose. T'p to the time 
of writing the* weather lias been moder¬ 
ately mild and wet. Snowdrops are 
already peeping above the ground, and 
signs of growth are apparent in the case 
of other early flowers. 

Summer bedding plants.— It is now time 
to commence the propagation of many 
summer bedding plants, for the success of 
this form of gardening depends to a very 
great extent upon the size and condition 
of the plants at the time they nre put nut: 
into the beds. Many of the softer-wooded 
plants make better siiecimens if cuttings 
are rooted after the commencement of the 
Now Year and grown on without n check. 
The pots or boxes in which the cuttings 
nre to be inserted must be well drained, 
employing a light sandy compost for the 
rooting medium and covering the surface 
with a layer of sand. The pots or boxes 
must be placed in a pmpngnting-hou.se or 
healed pit. where bottom-heat can be pro¬ 
vided and ail atmospheric temperature 
of (50 degs. to (i.5 degs. maintained. 

Broad Beans.—A sowing may shortly be 
made in ground which was dug deeply and 
heavily manured in the autumn. Sow the 
seeds in double rows at 8 indies apart, 
allowing 4 feet between the rows. 

Cauliflower.—A small sowing of one or 
two approved early varieties should, be 
made in boxes, raising them in a tempera¬ 
ture of about 50 degs. A small sowing of 
Brussels Sprouts may also be made in 
boxes and the seedlings raised under glass. 

Peas,—In some seasons it is possitile to 
make an early sowing during this month, 
according to the state of the soil and the 
weather. The seeds of this sowing should 
not bo buried deeply, but covered in broad- 
ridge fashion with fine soil, thus providing 
a warmer seed-bed. Sow the seeds some¬ 


what more thickly now than will lie 
necessary later In the season. I prefer n 
dwarf variety for tills very early sowing. 
There is. of course, a risk when sowing so 
early, blit it is worth trying. Ground 
operations should be pushed on with all 
s]ieed. cultivating deeply wherever cir¬ 
cumstances will permit. 

F. YV. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Changing soil.—There are in the garden 
certain places in which, year after year, 
Sweet Fens and Mignonette are grown. 
Whether the theory is quite correct or not, 
it is generally accepted that these require 
fresli situations if they are to succeed. In 
eases, therefore, where they are grown in 
the same quarters in successive years, a 
point is made of changing the soil. This is 
done by wheeling the needful quantity 
from vegetable breaks to replace that in 
which Sweet l‘eas or Mignonette were 
grown during the preceding season. The 
practice works well enough, no deteriora¬ 
tion being noticed in the quality of the 
vegetables. During the week this work 
has been carried out. and although it may 
seem to be rather a laborious operation, it 
is by no means so in reality when the 
weather is suitable. 

Plants and cuttings in pits.— Cuttings 

of bedding plants and cut back plants of 
tin* different types of Pelargoniums and 
other tilings in heated pits were looked 
over during the week. Where it was 
necessary, water was given, and from now 
until the days begin to lengthen no further 
water will be given, except, perhaps, in 
isolated eases. In our naturally rather 
humid climate there is a tendency to 
damp, even when the pits are heated, and 
during the short, dull days there is very 
tittle drying among cut ting-boxes. Ventila¬ 
tion is yet given both by day and night 
unless there is a likelihood of frost, in 
which case the sashes are tilted so that 
only a minimum of air is admitted. Dead 
leaves and those which show signs of 
damp or decay are regularly removed. 

Cold frames. — The occupants of cold 
frames, too, were looked over during the 
week. Owing to the continued mild 
weather a considerable amount of growth 
was visible among seedling weeds in beds 
of Tufted Pansies, Calceolarias, and such 
somi-liardy tilings. The woods were care¬ 
fully removed, and the soil, which had be¬ 
come rather hard upon the surface, was 
slightly loosened. Cold frames containing 
Gladiolus The Bride and G. Aekermnnni, 
as well as a considerable number of 
Spanish Irises for early spring cutting, 
were also given a look through. The 
growth of these, especially that of the 
Irises, is much more advanced than is 
usually the ease at tills time of the year. 
A good deal of ventilation is given, and 
during bright and sunny weather the 
sashes are removed entirely throughout 
the day. No watering will be necessary 
for a considerable time to come. Owing 
to damp and to excessive growth it has 
become necessary to discard a sashful of 
Kelipse Cauliflowers, but this loss is more 
apparent than real, and the places of these 
plants can be readily supplied from, seeds 
sown in the early weeks of the New Year. 

Crinums, — These, having now gone to 
rest, have been laid upon their sides in a 
cool position, where they will remain until 
growth again becomes apparent. Be- 
potting is unnecessary, ns Crinums, like 
many other bulbous plants, resent disturb* 
aneo of their fleshy roots. Of course, it 
follows that, during their period of growth, 
they must receive sonic encouragement 
and nssistarJfc 11 from- liquid manure or 
1 iwl 
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Neiines differ from Crinums in so fur as 
It is advisable to keep them in a cooler 
atmosphere at all their stages. Their 
period of blooming is later, as is their 
time of riiiening. At present, and until 
Pic foliage shows signs of riiiening, sulli- 
eient water must lie given. These bulbs 
bloom best when pot-bound, and. when 
ilistnrbcd frequently, refuse to flower, at 
least in a satisfactory manner, for a series 
of years. 

Seedling Anthuriums. —I’otting has been 
done in the ease of Anthuriums during the 
week. The plants are all seedlings which 
bloomed for the first time during the pre¬ 
sent year. There is nothing at all new 
among them, but they are worthy of re¬ 
tention. Of accommodating habit, the 
Anthuriums succeed well in a moderate 
stove-heat, and their quaint flowers are 
always attractive. 

Lorraine Begonias. — As there showy 
winter-flowering plants cense to lie attrac¬ 
tive they are cut back to half the length 
»f the stems, the pots afterwards being 
placed upon a shelf in the stove near the 
light. Water will be withheld until it be¬ 
comes absolutely needful, and, later, the 
plants will again be further cut back in 
order to induce a supply of basal cuttings, 
bcaf-euttlngs of these Begonias root very 
readily and make good and shapely plants, 
but when the right kind of basal plants 
tan be had they are, I think, to be pre¬ 
ferred. In any case there can be no two 
opinions as to which is the more easily 
handled. A light fumigation may be 
necessary as a preventive of aphis or of 
the, at times, troublesome mite. 

Chrysanthemums.—During the week 
large quantity.of bush plants which had 
tieen freely cut from, and which were be¬ 
ginning to be rather shabby, were cut 
down apd placed in a cold house. The 
stools will be kept for some little time 
until it is seen whether the stock of 
cuttings taken from them previously will 
succeed. The places of these Chrysnnthe 
mums were filled by the latest-flowering 
plants, chiefly white and yellow. The 
majority of cuttings lias now been put in, 
and, except in the case of those which pro¬ 
duce cuttings sparsely, it will he nil 
necessary to take any further quantity 
Very little heat is given to the cuttings 
and they are syringed lightly in tile after 
noons of sunny days. 

Arum Lilies are now in tiie house in 
which they are intended to bloom. The 
plants, robust and healthy, now require 
plenty of moisture, and occasional water¬ 
ings with weak soot-water are of ad¬ 
vantage. Consequent u]ion the increase of 
temiierature a trifling outbreak of aphis 
may be expected, and in such a case a 
light valorising upon two successive nights 
will be given. 

Sweet Peas intended for early flowering 
in pots have, - during the week, been put 
into 5-inch pots. Every effort is made to 
keep these plants as stocky as iiossible. 
and only in the event of frost being ol' 
sufficient severity to injure the foliage or 
check the growth will they receive tire- 
heat. Ultimately these Sweet Teas will 
finish their growth in 10-inch pots. 

Mignonette lias been repotted from 
•>ineh to 7-ineli jots. The conqiost on this 
occasion wns made a little richer than 
previously, but at the same time was of a 
light character, and a little lime rubbish 
finely sifted was used ill addition to sand. 
Drainage was ample, for, as is welt known. 
Mignonette is very impatient of too much 
moisture when grown under artificial con¬ 
ditions. The pots are, meantime, in 
slightly-heated pits, and any attempt at 
flowering is checked by pinching. 


Gesneras. — Advantage was taken of a 
wet afternoon to store the conns in the 
pots in which they were grown of a con¬ 
siderable batch of Gesneras which had 
thoroughly ripened off. These conns are 
very freely produced, and only the best of 
them are selected to carry on the strain 
which is rather a good one. Gesneras are 
useful either for stove or greenhouse de¬ 
coration, and. in addition, they arc useful 
for house work, lasting, as they do. in good 
condition for a considerable time in heated 
rooms. At the same time a quantity of 
double-flowering Begonias was similarly 
cleaned down, and both corns and tubers 
were packed in boxes with Cocoa-fibre and 
put into a cool frost proof room until they 
are again required. 

Pruning. —This is being carried on ns 
rapidly as time permits. During the week 
Apples have received attention in the oikui 
quarters. Older trees are now kept rather 
closely pruned, and younger ones arc 
treated as to form as shapely trees as is 
consistent with good bearing qualities. No 
hard and fast rule is followed, the aim 
being to secure as much fruiting wood 
possible. In all cases, however, provision 
is made for the admission of plenty of 
light and air to the centres of the trees. 

Vegetable garden.— Departing from the 
usual practice followed in these gardens. 
Asparagus boils have been given a mulch 
which will remain during winter on the 
surface. I do not, as a rule, believe in 
this winter dressing, but circumstances 
alter cases. The summer of 1914, like that 
of jfflti. was abnormally dry, and tile 
growth of Asparagus was not so satisfac 
tory as usual. Therefore a dressing of 
well-decayed Seaweed has been applied 
and covered lightly with soil from the 
nlleys. This will he raked off in spring, 
as it is not applied for protection, but for 
its manorial properties. VC. McGcffoo. 

Balmue Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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VEGETABLES. 

Sowing Onion-seeds under glass (F .).—Sow 
thinly under glass in a shallow box or pan in 
January in gentle warmth, prick out into 
other boxes when fit to handle, and keep near 
the glaaa and well aired. About the end of 
April, when strong, plant out. with good balls 
of soil and roots, in deeply worked, well 
manured soil, 12 inches apart each way. Such 
varieties as Ailsa Craig, Maincrop. A 1, or 
Excelsior should produce fine bulbs if the seed 
is raised in the way given above. 

Watercress in a garden (G. H.).—Water¬ 
cress can he grown in a naturally moist or 
well-watered bed, without any stream or cur¬ 
rent. at all: but a very common method where 
there is nothing of the kind is to have a series 
of tanks or tubs, each a little lower than the 
other, with a tank and pump, or water-supply 
of some kind at the top. and overflows from 
one to the other all through. The merest 
trickle of water is sufficient, and the tubs or 
tanks should be partly filled with gravel, with 
a few inches of rich alluvial soil over, and an 
inch or so of water on top. Watercress can 
be raised from seed, which should be sown in 
a constantly moist bed of soil about April, 
to provide plants for putting out in the 
autumn: but small-rooted plants obtained by 
pulling the old roots to pieces are usually em¬ 
ployed, and may be dibbled out either in the 
spring or autumn, April and October being the 
best months. Watercress may also be grown 
in pans of constantly-moist soil in a green¬ 
house or pit for winter use. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wormo In lawn (Soi'icc, Blackpool).- Lime- 
water is the best remedy. Pour 2 gallons of 
water on 1 lb. of unslaked lime, or, if more 
is wanted, in the same proportion. Stir this 
well un and let the liquid stand for forty- 
eight hours. Water the lawn with the clear 
liquid in damp weather, giving a good soak¬ 
ing on the evening succeeding that on which 
a good watering has been given or after a 
heavy rainfall. This will bring the worms to 
the surface, when they can be swept up and 
cleared away. 

Top-dressing a lawn (Novice , Blackpool).— 
A good top-dressing for your lawn, and which 
should he applied at once, is the following : 
One half of the compost should be loam, one 
fourth decayed manure, such as that from an 
old Mushroom bed, the remainder the residue 
from the burning of garden rubbish. Some 
bone-meal would also do good. Mix the above 
thoroughly, and pass through a fine sieve to 
rid it of stones and other rubbish. Spread it 
evenly over your lawn and after it has lain 
for eome weeks work it into the soil with 
a wooden rake or a Birch broom, first length¬ 
wise and then in the opposite direction. Next 
April give a dressing of nitrate of soda at the 
rate of 3 lb. per square rod. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Sickly Palm CL .).—The appearance of the 
leaves denotes that the plants have suffered 
from dryness at the root. You have possibly 
merely damped the surface, not giving suffi¬ 
cient water at each application to well soak 
the roots, the soil being very firm. There are 
no insects on the leaves, eo that i3 not the 
reason, but the dried-up character of the 
foliage points to drynes3 at the root. 

Growing Brugmansias (Brugmausias 
will flower freely whether pruned or not. but 
it is usual to cut them back to the hard wood 
or nearly so, in order to prevent them occupy¬ 
ing too much space. All, of course, depends 
on the room you have. In the autumn and 
during the winter, when growth has ceased, 
give less water, only giving sufficient to keep 
the soil from getting too dry, and keeping in an 
ordinary greenhouse. About the beginning of 
March turn them out and repot, using a com 
post of one half good turfy loam, the other 
half being leaf - mould* and well-decayed 
manure, with a dash of sand. As the pots 
get full of root8 an occasional dose of liquid 
manure will be beneficial. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting down Rhododendrons (A .).—As the 
Rhododendrons are so old there is considerable 
risk if they are cut hack into the hard wood 
of their not breaking out in a satisfactory 
manner. Without seeing them it is difficult 
to advise as to how far they should be cut, 
and we can only say, do not cut them back 
farther than ia necessary to ensure a shapely 
plant. The first half of the month of April is 
a very good time to carry this out. When cut 
back and the spaces between the plants are 
clear, lightly fork in a liberal top-dressing of 
leaf-mould or peat, as this will not only afford 
fresh rooting material for the active surface 
roots, but also act as a mulch during dry 
weather. 

FRUIT. 

Pear Achan ('Harrow ).— 1 This is, no doubt, 
the Pear you refer to. As grown in Scotlaml 
it is of excellent quality, ripening in November 
and December, but grown in the south it is. 
though much larger, of poor quality. In the 
northern English counties it is also very good. 
It ia of no use as a standard, and rjof de 3 erv- 
101 ? of $ wall, 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Harrow .—If the plants are strong and well 
rooted you may plant them out so long as the 
weather remains mild.-—— E. H. I .—\our best 
plan will be to write to a seedsman, giving the 
size of your lawn and also the nature of the 
soil. If you do this he will send you the 
proper mixture, also the necessary quanti v 

and price of same.- Geo. lick. The only 

way is to persevere in forking it out. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— J. IF. H. Moseley 
Selaginella denticulata: 2, Belagmella csesia 
probablv, should like to see more complete 
specimen: 3, Selaginella japonica; 4. Speci¬ 
men insufficient. 

Name of fruit.—Mias Hawker .—Pear Pause 
Colmar. It must have a warm, rich soil, 
otherwise the flesh ia inclined to be very 
gritty._ 

Trial of Seclumn.—Considerable confusion 
appears to exist in gardens over the names of 
cultivated Sedums, one name being attached 
to quite different plants, while identical 
plants are often grown under different names. 
In order to be able, with the help of experts 
in the genus, to otraighten out this muddle 
we are endeavouring to get together at 
Wisley a complete collection of Sedums, ana 
we ohould be very grateful for plants or cut¬ 
tings to grow on for comparison from as 
nianv sources as possible. Specimens sent 
should bear the name under which they are 
known and should be sent by the end of 
February addressed to the Director, R.1I.S. 
Garden si Wisley, Ripiey, Surrey. 


To Secretaries Horticultural Societies. 

Schedule Covers, printed 3 colours on thick 
art paper, con be had gratis, with necessary 
printing done free. For particulars apply 

175b, Mill St., 

I LIVERPOOL. 
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Every Gardener’s Book of Reference. 


Contains — 

1. —Calendar and Diary for 1915 and Statement of Sea¬ 

sonable Work for each month. 

2. —A List of Market Salesmen for Flowers, Fruit. 

Vegetables. 

3. —A List of Firms supplying (amongst other matters) 

Anthracite, Baskets. Bulbs, Charcoal. Engineering 
and Metal Work. Fertilizers, Flower Pots, Fruit 
Trees, Garden Hose, Garden Tools, Horse Boots, 
Horticultural Buildings, Glass. Specialities Sun¬ 
dries, and Timber, Insecticides. Sprayers. Lime- 
' washing and Disinfecting Machines. Manures, 
Mowers. Mushroom Spawn. Netting and Wire, 
Paint and Colour. Peat, Rockwork and Terra 
Cotta. Ropes and Waterproofs. Rose Trees, 
Rustic Fittings, Safety Ladders. Seeds. Syringes. 
Tents, Weed Killers; also firms for Preserving 
Fruit, effecting Insurance, carrying out Auction 
Sales. &c—over 500 leading firms. 

4. —An alphabetical List of Nurserymen. Seedsmen, and 

Florists in the United Kingdom (with indications as 
to their special lines of business)—about 4.500names 
and addresses—covering every part of the country. 

5. —A “Town" List of Nurserymen. Seedsmen, and 

Florists in the United Kingdom, the names being 
grouped to show the firms in each town. A useful 
List where a choice of names is required for any 
given locality or calls have to be made on business 
firms. 

6. —The Principal Gardens in the United Kingdom. 

arranged in order of counties, and giving the names 
of Owners or Occupiers, and the names of the 
Head Gardeners. The greatest care is taken in 
the preparation and close revision of this List. 
Only places employing a full set of Gardeners 
are intended to be included. This List is an abso¬ 
lute necessity to every Gardener wishful to be 
acquainted with private gardens and seats outside 
his own immediate area. A List of about ten 
thousand names and addresses. The Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man are included. 

7. —An alphabetical List of Head Gardeners in the 

United Kingdom, with names and addresses of 
Seats, and names and titles of Owners. Many 
changes have taken place in the year, and all these, 
so far as we have been able to trace them (and we 
have gone to infinite pains to get them all), are i 
duly noted in the '* Garden Annual ” for 1915. 

8. —An alphabetical List of the Principal Horticultural 

Societies in the United Kingdom. A list of value 
to enthusiastic amateurs, and also to professional 
growers who desire to work with such societies 
and take part at their Shows, etc. 

9. —A List of the Awards at various Horticultural 

Society meetings during the year, showing the 
certificated new Plants. Fruits, and Vegetables of 
the past year, the societies represented being the 
Royal Horticultural Society’. National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society. Perpetual Flowering Carnation 
Society. National Dahlia Society. National Carna¬ 
tion and Picotee Society, National Primula and 
Auricula Society. National Sweet Pea Society. 
Manchester and North of England Orchid Society. 
National Rose Society. Narcissus Committee. 
Scottish Horticultural Association. North of 
England Horticultural Society, National Gladiolus 
Society, National Hardy Plant Society, and Royal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society. All who follow 
the Exhibitions and Awards of the above societies 
should secure a copy of the “ Garden Annual " for 
1915, so as to have a permanent record of the deci¬ 
sions given and the growers who w r ere successful. 

10. —Information relating to Excise Licences. 

11. —The quantities required per acre when sowing for 

various crops. 

12. —A wages table (for day. week, month, year). 

13. —List of Vegetable poisons and suitable emetics. 

14. —Rule for ascertaining contents and capacity of tanks. 

15. —The decimal and metric tables. 

10.—Miscellaneous Flnglish weights and measures. 

17. —Information about cost of well sinking. 

18. —Summary' of properties of artificial manures and 

their application. 

19. —A Table showing the number of plants, trees, etc.. 

required to plant any quantity of land, from one 
pole to ten acres, at from 3 inches to 24 feet from 
each other. 

20. —Income Table for year, quarter, month, week, day/ 

21. —Therinoinetrical Scales and weather warnings. , j 

The “Garden Annual” for 1915 (thoroughly j 
revised and corrected on the previous issue) will he j 
published on January 15, 1915. Price, in paper 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PEARS. 


Iv reply to Air. Eddison (December 2Gth, 
1 >. S3G) I give him tlie names of Pears that 
I have tried so far and found useful. It 
Is a very important matter, because, 
although tile Apple is our best fruit, the 
most delicious fruit grown in England is 
the Penr. We have not only to get the 
names of the good ones, but it is very 
important to get rid of the bad ones, 
among which one may place the stewing 
Pears. In catalogues one often finds 
reference to Pears that arc “ good when 
stewed.” One ought to take one's own 
way in regard to such Pears. It takes a 
long time to grow a good Pear, and, there¬ 
fore, why occupy valuable space on walls 
and on garden plots with Pears that are 
only “ good when stewed ”? 

In some catalogues a number of kinds of 
stewing Pears are named and described 
which only the Emperor of all the Russian 
could find a place for, supposing he had a 
taste for such Pears. There is one thing 
to be said, the catalogues do tell the truth. 
It is when they eoine to describe Pears 
that are supposed not to need the aid of 
the cook that the truth is not always in 
them. One important nursery describes 
the I’itmaston Duchess ns good in every 
way. of exceptional size and finest quality, 
but anyone who knows good Pears either 
in the market or tlie garden knows that 
this is not true. From my list I exclude 
Pears of doubtful merit, whether they 
bear or not, and also Pears of unpleasant, 
musky flavour, such ns tlie Williams’, and 
also I’enrs that only bear in good years. 
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Tritoma modesta (page SIM). — I have 
watched the above plant in various dis¬ 
tricts In the vicinity of Paris, but it is 
invariably destroyed in tlie winter it not 
carefully protected. It is a very interest¬ 
ing species on account of its long, slender 
spikes of pure white flowers.—D. G. 


Primula secundiflora.— This species ap¬ 
pears to be generally hardy in this country 
and should have a share of the attention 
now being paid to the numerous other 
Chinese sjieciea now-in cultivati 
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atiop. It has 


rather narrow leaves and good-sized heads 
of slightly-drooping rose-coloured flowers. 
It apparently likeN a position with some 
moisture and a rather peaty soil. It was 
introduced in 1911, and is one of the many 
new" plants we owe to Messrs. Bees, 
Limited.—Ess. 

Lily of the Valley |n France. — Tlie 
Syndicate of the Parisian Shop Florists 
lias strictly prohibited the sale of flowers 
of Lily of the Valley, either from fresh 
pips or retarded pips, for the reason that 
the greater part of these plants comes from 
Germany, where they are extensively 
grown for export. However, florists will 
lie allowed to sell these flowers when they 
can prove that they are from plants that 
have been cultivated in France.—D- G. 

Erica melanthera.— This is a pretty and 
distinct soft-wooded Heath bearing white 
piiik-flushed bells, from which the black 
exserted anthers are conspicuous. The 
plant is of a finely-branched, generally 
erect habit of growth, the branches covered 
with myriads of the tiny flowers which 
render it so attractive in mid-winter. Of 
about 2 feet high and flowering well at an 
early age, it is one of the Heaths which 
became popular years ago. 

Oestrum aurantiacum. — This is not so 
well known ns C. elegnns. which is usually 
grown, although not a climber, upon con¬ 
servatory walls, and makes a good com¬ 
panion for Plumbago eaponsls or for 
Acacia Riceana. C. aurantiacum is less 
adapted for this purpose, although when 
of some age it is not ineffective. When, 
however, cuttings of stout wood are struck 
early in the summer and grown coolly the 
plants do not run up, and are useful for 
winter decoration in the greenhouse, p_ 
duciug large corymbs of orange-yellow 
flowers which last well. C. aurantiacum 
does not flower nearly so freely as C. 
elegans.— Kirk. 

The Mexican Orange Flower (Choisya 
ternata) In Paris (page 829).—I have a 
large plant of the above. In the spring of 
1912 it was a mass of bloom and flowered 
abundantly tlie following October. Lnst 
spring it flowered splendidly as usual, but 
I have not seen a bloom this autumn. 
Every year the lending branches are 
shortened after flowering, so that the 
plant forms a neat, compact bush C feet 
high by 0 feet across. It lias been planted 
twelve years, has never been protected in 
any way, and has never suffered from cold, 
which I attribute to the following reasons, 
viz., the beautiful evergreen dense foliage 
Isa natural protection: besides, if allowed, 


the lower branches lie on tlie soil so closely 
that they often get rooted. In autumn n 
quantity of dry leaves gets blown in 
amongst them, making another perfect 
protection: so much so that I have rarely 
seen the ground frozen at tlie foot of the 
plant. It is now much used in France for 
forcing.—1). G. 

A pretty Milfoil.— In the notices of 
different species of Achillea by your corre¬ 
spondents there is no mention of one of 
tlie prettiest of them, A. setaeea. At 
least, that is the name under which I 
have grown n plant for many years, 
though whence I got it lias passed from 
memory. It grows about 15 inches high 
and late in summer carries on slender 
but stiff stems flat corymbs of lemon- 
yellow flowers which contrast agreeably 
with the silvery foliage. I ennuot find it 
described in any book on gardening.— 
Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 

Salvia patens (page S34).—Old tubers of 
this plant are worthless and ought to lie 
thrown away. Raising the plant from 
seeds is the quickest and easiest way to 
got a large stock. The first year, seedlings 
grow tall, slender, are shy bloomers and 
late flowering. The best plan to get the 
finest plants is to treat it as a soft-wooded 
plant, viz., in January or February start 
tlie tubers in heat under glass, make 
cuttings from tlie young shoots (they 
strike readily), and pinch once or twice 
the young plants. The result will be well 
branched, comparatively dwarf plants 
that will flower freely during tlie whole 
summer. It is a first-class old plant with 
flowers of an uncommon blue colour.— 
1). G. 

Abutilon Golden Fleece.— In tlie hybrid 
set of these which originated some years 
ago I know of none to equal this yellow- 
flowered variety, which continues in bloom 
for months on end. Not of groat value for 
cutting, probably owing to the flowers I ic¬ 
ing produced on slender footstalks of a 
few inches in length, it is more appre¬ 
ciated in conservatory or greenhouse, 
where, either trained on tiie roof nr on a 
pillar, it shows to good advantage. It is 
not wise, however, to use such free-grow¬ 
ing subjects too much on the rafters, tiieir 
ample leafage obscuring too much light, 
while in the case of tlie small greenhouse 
their presence might prove detrimental to 
other things. Profuse flowering is such an 
asset of that named above that room 
should be made for a plant where possible, 
and where no partition spaces or end 
gables are available a supporting iiillar 
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might 1 >e employed. To this tlie plant 
should he only loosely trained, in order 
that every branch may show the never- 
ending load of blossoms it bears. The 
plants appreciate a temperature of about 
50 dogs. 

Campanula tomentosa Maud Landale.— 

It would be of much interest to learn a 
little more about Campanula tomentosa 
Maud I.andale, which received an Award 
of merit at the meeting of the Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on May 1 titli last. The plant, shown was, 
everyone agrees, a remarkably pretty one, 
and the award seems to have been well de¬ 
served. A question arises as to its hardi¬ 
ness, but if it is. as I believe, the plant 
from Greece, it will probably prove hardy. 
Tlie specimen shown was in a pot. and 
was probably grown in a frame or alpine- 
house. Tlie only element of doubt arises 
from tlie generally tomontose character of 
the plant, which might possibly be injured 
by excessive rainfall in winter. A plant 
like this with its elegant, trailing, red- 
brown stems, tomontose leaves, and tubu¬ 
lar flowers, ought to become very popular 
if hardy.—S. Arnott. 

Calceolaria Burbidgei as a winter¬ 
flowering plant. — Calceolaria Burbidgei 
has gradually made its way to the position 
it now occupies. It is of tall growth, and, 
when used in the flower garden, is usually 
as good-sized plants from 4 feet to (i feet 
in height, and in tlie beds of mixed sub¬ 
jects now so much in vogue. Beside this, 
it is also of considerable service during 
the winter for tlie embellishment of tlie 
greenhouse or conservatory, ns it will con¬ 
tinue to bear its rather pale yellow flowers 
throughout the winter. This Calceolaria 
is of somewhat doubtful origin, for though 
looked ufion as the result of a cross be¬ 
tween Calceolaria Pavoni and C. fuohsiic- 
folia, now known ns C. deflexa, it is not 
accepted by everyone. Certainly appear¬ 
ances would suggest that C. nmploxicaulis 
and not C. fuehsiiefolia was one of the 
parents. There is no doubt that tlie other 
was C. Pavoni. Cuttings of C. Burbidgei 
can lie readily struck at almost any sea¬ 
son of the year, and, when shifted on, tlie 
young plants make rapid progress. For 
winter blooming they may be grown out¬ 
side during tlie summer as Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are. 

Pyrus spectabilis var. flore plena.— 

Those seeking for a handsome flowering 
tree of small stature for n prominent posi¬ 
tion on a lawn or elsewhere would do well 
to bear this Chinese species in mind, for 
it never fails to blossom freely and its 
flowers are amongst the most attractive of 
the many kinds of Crab Apples. It has 
been grown in this country for many years, 
and numerous mature specimens are to be 
found. The flowering time is late April 
■and early May, when every twig is laden 
with open and expanding blossoms, which, 
in the bud stage, are bright red, and pale 
rose when fully open. They are of good 
size and substance, each fully-expanded 
flower being 1 j indies or more across. Un¬ 
fortunately. neither tlie double form nor 
tile tyiie bears fruit freely, those which 
are produced being yellowish and loss at¬ 
tractive than those of some other kinds. 
The leaves, however, colour fairly well in 
autumn and the tree is conspicuous at that 
season. It thrives in any good garden 
soil, But is subject to attacks of American 
blight—D. 

Browallins for winter flowering.— Those 
that will bloom throughout the winter are 
particularly valuable. One of the most 
useful—indeed, it will flower throughout 
the year—is Browailia siieeiosa major. 
This is of a half-shrubby character, and 
quickly forms a freely-branched little 
specimen. The llim»ra have a tlibe about 
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an inch long, with a spreading mouth 
divided into live segments. When first 
expanded tlie blossoms arc of a rich violet- 
blue tint, but they soon pale somewhat. 
This Browailia has been employed for tlie 
flower garden, under which conditions it 
flowers freely, but in tlie open ground the 
colour Is scarcely decided enough to lie 
effective. A second sjieoies, which, though 
an old plant in gardens, lias only come to 
tlie fore within tlie last few years, is 
1 iroW.-i ilia viseosa. Tills is somewhat 
sturdier in growth than Browailia speelosa 
major, but equally free-flowering. In II. 
viseosa the flowers are smaller, but of a 
dec]KT and richer bine, with a conspicuous 
white eye. Both can tie readily struck 
from cuttings, though I>. viseosa is, by 
some, referred to as an annual, which it 
certainly is not. Of annual kinds atten¬ 
tion may well be directed to Browailia 
data, the Forget-me-not of tlie Andes, 
whose bright blue flowers are always wel¬ 
come. 

Salix Bccki.—This very distinct Willow 
is quite new to cultivation, for it was 
introduced to this country in lino, a plant 
having been received at Kew during tlie 
winter of that year from the Arnold 
Arboretum. Tile history of its introduc¬ 
tion from Western Szechuen, China, to the 
Arnold Arboretum is told by Mr. Bean in 
“ Trees and Shrubs Hardy in tlie British 
Isles,” for cuttings were sent by Mr. E. II. 
Wilson to tlie Arnold Arboretum during 
liis 190S-9 visit to China. A new Willow, 
to stand any chance of attracting atten¬ 
tion, must have points of uncommon 
interest, and such belong to S. Bockl. 
Amongst the many kinds in cultivation it 
is wonderfully distinct by reason of its 
grey shoots and profuse leafage, tlie tiny 
leaves being oblong, each often less than 
I inch in length, dark green above and 
silvery beneath. Moreover, it blossoms In 
autumn before the fall of the leaves, some¬ 
times in October, but in 1914 it bloomed at 
Kew about the middle of September. The 
female catkins are each 1 inch to 1 j inches 
long; tlie males are said to be shorter, but 
borne freely and very conspicuous. Mature 
plants are said to form buslies •! feet to 
4 feet high. Being of spreading habit and 
pleasing leafage it is a good bush to plant 
in moist places in prominent positions near 
streams and lakes. 

Columneas. —A few days ago there was 
to lie seen in tlie stove-house at Kew quite 
a feast of these brilliantly - flowered 
Gesneraceous plants now so rarely seen 
outside our Botanic Gardens. The species 
responsible for tlie display was C. gloriosa 
from Costa Rica, its varieties C. g. nana 
and C. g. purpurea lending material 
assistance. Ail are of trailing habit of 
growth, tlie nearly ,1 feet long leafy stems 
displaying numerous solitary flowers from 
the axils of the leaves. Those of the 
typical kind are coloured a brilliant 
scarlet with golden-coloured throat. In 
the variety nana tlie colour inclines to 
crimson, while in tlie variety purpurea tlie 
scarlet flowers are in contrast with the 
purplish-coloured leaves and brownish 
woolly stems. All tlie plants are basket- 
grown and in admirable condition, tlie 
trailing stems ornamented by tlie riclily- 
coloured flowers referred to being highly 
decorative during tlie winter months. As 
a proof that these beautiful subjects are 
not altogether absent from private gar¬ 
dens it may be mentioned that Mr. W. 
Bain, gardener to Elizabeth Lady Law¬ 
rence, Burford, brought good flowering 
examples to one of tlie Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meetings rather more than a year 
ago. Doubtless other gardeners also cling 
to some of tlie kinds because of their 
distinctive beauty and merit.—E. II. 
Jenkins. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 

WATER GARDENS. 

GENTIAN A VERNA, 
f To the E'lilor of G ARDEN'tNO llXUSTRATKI).] 
Sib,— Have you noticed during the past 
year correspondence from time to time ill 
contemporaries concerning " How to grow 
Gentiana verna?” J got a consignment a 
few days ago from Co. Clare, which re¬ 
called tlie corres|>ondenee to my recollec¬ 
tion. Some authorities strongly recommend 
“glassing" tlie Gentian in winter, “as in 
its native habitat it is covered for months 
with a mantle of snow, this winter’s 
rest being, therefore, necessary to make 
the Gentian flower. This is all very well, 
but at tlie same time it is a dangerous 
tiling to dogmatise. Fancy tlie dismay of 
the gardener who had religiously followed 
these instructions and “glassed” his plants 
on receiving cultural directions from one 
who had seen the Gentian in its glory, not 
on tlie Alps, blit on tlie west coast of 
Ireland. The description of its Clare 
habitat would run somewhat as follows: — 
“ Here the plant grows and flowers in the 
freest iwjssible manner, not at high alti¬ 
tudes, but at tlie sea-level in light, sandy 
turf often swept by sea-spray and rained 
upon about five days and nights out of 
every seven, both in winter and summer! ” 
To anyone who has seen tlie Gentian in 
flower in Galway and Clare the idea of 
“glassing” to induce winter rest would 
appear farcical, which goes to prove that 
it is impossible to lay down the law as to 
the likes and dislikes of plants, and I am 
sure you have long ago convinced yourself 
of what most of us are, only by our 
failures, beginning to realise, that the 
likes and dislikes of plants are affected 
by many conditions of soil and atmosphere 
which we ourselves cannot appreciate, anil 
that while the results of one’s experiments 
may tie of practical use to other gardeners 
in one's immediate vicinity, it is quite 
IHissible that, even in tlie garden next 
door, there is some unappreciated condi¬ 
tion of soil or atmosphere which would 
turn our failures into success and our 
successes into failure. I think too much 
notice is taken of a plant’s native habitat. 
Personally, I have derived far more 
practical help from the experience of 
people who have tried difficult plants under 
varying conditions in tlie British Isles 
and have given us the results of their ex¬ 
periments, together with information as 
to tlie rainfall, temperature, and other 
local conditions. Murray IIornibkook. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Uvularia grandiflora. — The large- 
flowered Bellwort, Uvularia grandiflora. 
is not much cultivated in gardens, but it 
makes a good border or rock garden plant. 
It grows about 1J feet high. Its blooms, 
borne in May and June, droop elegantly 
from slender steins, and are quite uncom¬ 
mon in their appearance. Tlie flowers ore 
yellow. This Uvularia prefers a rather 
shaded position, and the best plants I have 
seen wore on a rock garden partly shaded 
by deciduous tree's. For the large- 
flowered Bellwort a good compost is loam 
and leaf-soil in about equal proportions.— 
S. A. 

Campanula earganica W. H. Paine.— 

Lovers of Campanulas may be reminded of 
Campanula garganica W. H. Paine, which re¬ 
ceived an Award of merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society last June. It is of 
spreading habit, like the other gargnnien 
varieties, and bears a number of starry 
Rowers of a light violet-blue with white eye. 
Tlie leaves resemble those of the ordinary 0. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SFIRiEA HENRYI. 

A shrubby Spirrca, if it is to iind its way 
into tlie front rank of flowering shrubs, 
must be of more than ordinary worth. 
There appears every reason to believe, 
however, that S. Henryi will become popu¬ 
lar, for it possesses the necessary charac¬ 
ters required by a really good shrub. In 
the first place, it lias a first-rate constitu¬ 
tion. grows rapidly into a shapely busli 
with little or no attention to pruning, and 
blossoms freely in July, a time when 
flowering shrubs arc not very common. 


kinds; therefore, if it is planted in any 
ordinary good garden soil, it may be cx- 
1 looted to give good results. As is the case 
with other Spiraeas, it is a gross feeder, 
and appreciates a surface dressing of well- 
decayed manure during Way. Seeds are 
produced freely and they form an easy ; 
means of increase; while quite as good re¬ 
sults may be obtained from cuttings of I 
the semi-ripe wood put into pots of sandy 
soil in a close frame during July and 
August. _ 

EVILS OF DEEP PLANTING. 
Hard-wooded trees and shrubs suffer if | 
buried too deeply. Sometimes when ' 



Part of a flowering shoot of Spircea Henryi. 


\n occasional thinning out of the order : making alterations the stems of trees that 
branches relieves tlie younger ones and i are too large to be lifted are buried by the 
admits light and air to the centre of the inexperienced worker. The buried or 
bushes which is necessary to the thorough , partially-buried tree may not show any 
ripening of the wood. S. Henryi hails | ill-effect for a year or two, but sooner or 
from China, belonging to the same group j later that tree will die; possibly it may 
■is the well-known S. canescens, and be a lingering death, but its death is cor- 
flowering ns freely as that species. Grow- 1 tain. Sometimes walls have been built 
i n nf ]” as t 5 feet high, it forms a bush round the trunk of the trie, but this does 
eiiite 8 feet across, with graceful semi- | not make a satisfactory finish. Tlie better 
pendent branches. Tlie inflorescences of plan, if a tree that is too large to move 
white flowers are in tlie form of flattened I stands in tlie way of a proposrd improve- 
1 ds an ,| they appear from short axillary i merit, is to out it down, and, after the sui- 
srowths from almost the whole length of j face is made right, to plant a young tree 
last rear's shoots. No more trouble is re- on the site. A young thrifty tree is always 
mired to grow thls>than any of tlie other more pleasant to look upon than a tree in 
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the last stages of decline. The evils of 
deep planting in many things, such as 
fruit-trees ami shrubs, are often seen. A 
safe rule to follow when trees or plants 
come from the nursery is to plant them 
the same depth ns they have hitherto been. 
It is possible, when we have an old tree* 
which it is dcsiml to retain, to shape the 
ground into a kind of barrel round tlie 
trunk in an ornamental way and allow the 
tree to remain its allotted time. I have 
no doubt many hard-wooded plants are 
killed by deep lotting. Heaths, Azaleas, 
Camellias, Orange-trees, etc., will suffer 
if nny portion of the stem is buried. 

E. H. 


BOOKS. 

“TREES AND SHRUBS IIARDY IN 
TIIE BRITISH ISLANDS.”* 

At last we have a book about trees and 
shrubs from a man very much among 
them. I have an idea, from much read¬ 
ing. that the best books about things of 
this sort are written always by men who 
live among the trees themselves. it 
was Loudon’s drawback, if lie had any, 
depending too much on books and not liv¬ 
ing among tlie tilings lie wrote about. We 
have so much to be grateful for in this 
book that it leaves us little to say beyond 
explaining its plan, which we may perhaps 
do by quoting from the notes on the Cedar 
of Lebanon, perhaps the most beautiful 
tree ever introduced :— 

“ C. I.ibani (Bnrrelier) (Cedar of 
Lebanon), a tree SO feet to 120 feet 
high and 4 feet to S feet, in diameter of 
trunk, pyramidal when young, ulli- 
mately flat and spreading nt the top, 
and developing huge horizontal 
branches: young shoots usually fur¬ 
nished with n minute down. Leaves 
each | inch to 1J inches long, needle¬ 
like, but thickest towards tlie end. 
Cones 3 inches to r> inches long, 

2 inches to 2J inches wide, barrcl- 
sliajied. Native of Mount Lebanon, in 
Palestine, and of tlie Cilieian Taurus, 
in Asia Minor ; introduced in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, prob¬ 
ably between 1070 and 1680. Irrespec¬ 
tive of its snored and historical asso¬ 
ciations, no tree ever introduced to-our 
islands lias added more to the charm 
of gardens than the Cedar of Lebanon. 
Its thick, stately trunk and noble 
crown of wide-spreading, horizontal 
branches give to it an air of distinc¬ 
tion no other tree at present can rival, 
although in course of time, perhaps, 
the Atlas Cedar will assume n similar 
form. The largest sjieelmen oil Mount 
Lebanon is over 40 feet in girth of 
trunk. In the British Isles the finest 
tree known lo Mr. Elwes is at Pains 
Hill, near Cobhnni. In 1904 it was 
found by him to be 115 feet to 120 feet 
high, and 26 feet 5 inches in girth. 
There are still numerous stately trees 
in the suburbs of London, but they are, 
alas! steadily becoming fewer and less 
vigorous, and until there is a revolu¬ 
tion in tlie methods of consuming coal 
in tiie metropolis tlie gaps will never 
be filled. It appears to thrive best in 
the warmer, drier parts of the country, 
anil likes a deep, loamy soil. All the 
finest specimens are in the South of 
England. (See notes on C. ntlantlea 
for distinctions between tlie two.)” 
Cedrus atlantica hardly deserves to be 
classed as a species. In very old days, 
wo have some reason for believing, the 
northern Cedar covered tlie mountains of 
North Africa and Asia Minor, and wlint 

* “Trees and Shrub* Hardy 4n the British Islands,' by 
\V. J. Bean. Lohduii: John 'Murray, Albemnrle-slreet, W. 
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wo call atlantica is a variety. Rotli are 
hardy trees. I had the pleasure of seeing 
C. atlantiea in its own home, and could 
not see anything to distinguish it in aspect 
from the Lebanon as we know it. The 
only real difference in these Cedars is that 
between the northern Cedar and C. 
Deodorn, which is not hardy and should 
be planted with great care if people are to 
get any idea of the dignity of a forest 
tree. The Cyprus Cedar (C. L. brevi- 
folia) is also a variety seen in starved 
condition, but well worth trying in our 
country, so congenial to the hardy 
Cedars. The Cedars are apt, like most 
trees, to depend for their beauty on the 
ground. Numbers of the Cedars are in a 
starved condition on soilless rocky moun¬ 
tain ground on the North African habitats. 
It is only when they get into fertile soil 
we see their full size and dignity. 

The statement that the Cedar is suited 
for planting in an isolated way invites 
a few remarks. It is just the planting 
out of the Cedar of Lebanon in an isolated 
way that is the ruin of this noble tree in 
the end. It is not natural and it is not 
a picturesque way to leave it by itself like 
a lost child on Hampstead Heath. In 
storms the leverage on the lone tree is 
tremendous, and the trees are often blown 
over. One may see whole districts in 
Devonshire where trees have been de¬ 
stroyed owning to being planted singly. 
The right way is to group the tree where 
there is room to do it, and in large places 
to plant in groves or woods. The Cedar 
of Lebanon never looks so well as when 
one can see its noble stem, and this is 
rarely well seen in the way it is often 
planted. 

False N.^ies op Trees. 

This book will do good by putting things 
called Retinosiiora in their proiier place. 
Some years ago many trees which were 
false and ugly things were sent out under 
this name. The best of them that bear it 
are now rightly known as Cypress, as in 
this book. Some of them were mere sports 
which occur in coniferous trees now and 
then and were given Latin names. Among 
others, I was taken in by one of them, 
nnd jilanted a large group, which, after 
many years, looked about as pretty as 
a cock of had hay. It is now on the 
tire-heap. It was a form of the 'Western 
Arborvitie which someone laid given a 
Latin name to. The Japanese trees that 
bear the name have resumed their true 
place among the Cypresses. 

One noble tree, the Lawson's Cypress, is 
over-decorated witii over a dozen varieties. 
The author had, doubtless, to take notice 
of them, but it seems a pity that nursery¬ 
men and others should increase variegated 
forms of trees of no interest or value to 
anybody but themselves. The columnar 
varieties are not much better. If there 
are any varieties of such a noble Cypress 
ns the Lawson's they should be given 
English names, and not be a means of 
adding to the enormous mass of Latin 
names which are too many already. So 
with the dreadful Irish Yew. The state¬ 
ment. repeated in so many books, that it 
arose in Florence Court may be true, but 
in some large groujis of natural Yews one 
may see the same upward tendency of 
growth. Propagating such forms is a mis¬ 
take, tlie wild Yew being many times 
better than the whole lot of varieties put 
together. 

The Swedish or Irish Juniper is another 
fraud, though not so gloomy in its hue as 
the Irish Yew. In a moment of self-de¬ 
ception I planted a large group of it which 
passed in years through various stages of 
what doctors call cadaveric, and at last 
began to look like the decaying wreaths 
and other funeral "ornaments” in n 
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French cemetery. Now they have gone on 
the fireheap. The worst use one can make 
of that precious man, a good gardener, is 
to compel him to waste his time in plant¬ 
ing and bandaging up such nursery 
rubbish. Robbed of light nnd air the inner 
shoots of such shrubs soon decay nnd never 
show a trace of the graceful toss and light 
and shade of the wild Y'ew or Juniper. 

Even in lists of trustworthy firms we 
may see a page of names of Retinospora 
helping to till the land with rubbish nnd 
false names. A reference to Mr. Bean's 
book will show that no such names have 
any right application to true trees nnd 
shrubs, and, in fact, that no such mis¬ 
leading names should be printed in any 
list. If the Royal Horticultural Society 
ever find time to attend to its most press¬ 
ing work it would attempt to abate, if not 
abolish, tiie imbecilities of garden nomen¬ 
clature most confusing to the student nnd 
injurious to the garden art. These false 
names are in stupefying use in the kitchen 
garden, too, and we hear gardeners and 
cooks talking of roots they call “ Jerusa¬ 
lem -Artichokes,” which have no earthly 
relation either to the city of Jerusalem or 
the real Artichoke. 

The Maples are very well treated by the 
author, and these nnd other large fami¬ 
lies are described. This should open 
Iieople's eyes to the fine tilings in store for 
them. \Ve learn that the Oregon Maple, 
a tine tree, is pretty hardy in our Country. 
The author says it is apt to be cut back in 
hard winters, but escapes on the higher 
ground. Little families, like the Box, arc 
well done. Gardeners hardly ever see this 
shrub except in a distorted state. Mr. 
Bean stamps upon a favourite of mine— 
tlie Japanese Box. It is the best ever¬ 
green I have found in this country to form 
a low foreground. It tills a place that 
nothing, else could in low planting. It 
may not he happy at Kew—every shrub is 
not happy there. 

Giving Latin names to hybrids nnd 
varieties as in the case of tlie hybrid 
Brooms is a mistake. An English name, 
easily found, should suffice for all such 
and the plants in question rarely so 
handsome as the wild Broom. The name 
Darleyensis applied to a very frequently- 
planted Heath in gardens is a doubtful 
change. If any name is wanted more than 
what it is already known by (hyhrida) the 
Barley Heath would suffice. Changing 
names in everyday use and not wrongly 
applied leads to confusion and adds to the 
number of Latin names with which we are 
already over-stocked. 

Variegated Trees and Shrubs. 

Mr. Bean offers a mild plea for 
variegation as giving a Bit of colour to 
small gardens. If it stopped there it 
would not matter so much, but it is often 
used in public gardens to destroy nil re¬ 
pose. I put all variegated shrubs on the 
fireheap, where they help to give us a 
little potash—the only good that will ever 
come of them. I planted a colony of that 
beautiful Thujopsis dolobrnta in a wood— 
nice young plants. They grew well for 
some years, but now patches of variegation 
are showing all over tlie group. How to 
get rid of the disease, for that is what it 
is? The tree, like some of the dwarf 
Cypresses, layers itself, 'and my plants 
had. I think, been raised from a varie¬ 
gated stool instead of from seed, as nil 
trees should be. Some of our finest 
country places are disfigured by variega¬ 
tion, and these we may not name, but we 
may when variegated ugliness is planted 
in public places. 

On my way to what Cobbet used to call 
the “wen” I pass through a pretty part 
of Surrey until along a road near Mitcham 


there is a mile of it bordered by the varie¬ 
gated Elder. Arrived at Lincoln's Inn 
Fields I see n noble square bandaged 
around by variegated Privet sprinkled 
over with London smuts. Getting away 
from the “wen” and seeking to avoid 
the regiment of ugly Elder I go through 
Sutton, to find a roadside for a long dis¬ 
tance adorned by variegated Privet. Ask 
an artist what ho thinks of such effects. 
And what can be more of nil artistic ques¬ 
tion than the planting of beautiful living 
things? On one side disease—for in most 
cases it is disease—-and on the other 
health and true colour. 

The illustrations are very fair consider¬ 
ing the present state of engraving. They 
do not remind one much of Yarreil or the 
well-engraved books of former years, hut 
they are true to tlie plants. As to the pic¬ 
tures of individual trees, it would perhaps 
be impossible in a book like this to give 
fair expression to their beauty. The trees 
at Murthly are well shown, but the poor 
old Cunninghnmiu, a tree that disfigures 
so many gardens, would have been best 
omitted. 

Form of the Book. 

As to form of page and make of paper, 
publishers are now, with tinshine and 
loaded paper, drifting towards had print¬ 
ing. An architect of good repute came 
to see me lately and asked me if I had 
noticed that the noble art of building was 
in a state of decay, and that the further you 
went back in years tlie better the building; 
and this in spite of the increase of schools 
and professors of an essential art. Is it 
by reason of this excess of teaching with¬ 
out practice? It is somewhat like that 
with printing. On a shelf near, as I 
write, is a book published by John Murray 
in 1821, a pleasure to see in form of page. 
tv])e, and paper, and likely to endure ia 
the same state for centuries. 

The publisher to-day is very prone 
to get away from tiie old elegant library 
form, like that of Yarreil nnd London, and 
the book is too heavy. I found it so awk¬ 
ward that I had to send it to the binder. 
Too much is made of the margin, which 
should not be overdone in a book of re¬ 
ference. Such a book, too, should not 
have been over-loaded with clay or other 
things to make it undesirably heavy. I 
had some of tlie pa]>er cut off in rebinding, 
nnd this is the report of my paper-maker 
who analysed it: — 

The paper you sent me to analyse of 
“Trees and Shrubs” book contains 
55 per cent. Esparto Grass; 14 per 
cent, chemical wood ; and 21J per cent, 
mineral matter, commonly called china 
clay; moisture (approx.), 7J per cent.; 
and resin (approx.), 2 per cent. This 
is not the right composition for a 
high-class hook, especially one with a 
largo number of pages. A paper with 
rag in it and no clay ought not to 
cost much more per ream than the 
heavy clayed paper that has been 
used, because the better quality would 
hulk better, weight for weight, and, 
therefore, a lighter paper could hare 
been used to give the same thickness 
The danger is that the introduction of 
wood will prevent the paper lasting, and 
it is a book which should be as useful a 
hundred years hence as it is now. 

A book of such extent and importance 
as this cannot possibly bo done justice to 
in one short review, so we hope to return 
to it again, merely remarking that there 
seem to be many things in it, such as 
Quercus Wislizeni—which does very well 
in the West of France and is hardy here— 
that are worth the planter's attention. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDY FLOWERS IN AN OLD 
ORCHARD. 

I have often admired the growth of the 
best herbaceous plants in the shade of 
Miss Willmotfs orchard at Warley. There 
Is much to be said for this kind of garden¬ 
ing, because hardy plants, when fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun. are liable to go off'In a 
short, time. There Is the effect, too, of 
the dark stems and the shade overhead. 
In many ways it is a far better way than 
die ordinary stiff border. What is shown 
here are some of the finest Phloxes of the 
day, and at the back is Hartland's Goat 
Rue. __ w. 

THE VALUE OF SHELTER. 

When selecting a site for a garden this is 
one of the chief items to be taken into 


over tlie district. It is labour in vain to 
go to the trouble and expense of preparing 
! sites for certain trees and shrubs if 
shelter is neglected. No doubt many 
people have noticed that near the sen and 
on die exposed side of higli ground trees 
all grow one-sided. Beech, in particular, 
is apt to do this, although it is one of our 
hardiest trees. If these unfavourable 
conditions have such a deleterious effect 
on trees of this character how much more 
so are they likely to injure those of a 
more tender nature. Some years ago it 
was considered that the valleys were the 
most suitable for mansions and gardens. 
They.were usually placed near rivers or 
lakes: now, as a rule, they are erected on 
higher ground. In such situations, 
though the frost is less severe, the winds 
are more penetrating; therefore it is 
essential for the gardens to be on the 


some gardens the old-fashioned Yew hedge 
is very serviceable, while In others groups 
of Holly, Evergreen Oaks, and trees of 
that description may be employed. The 
ground, too, may be so diversified as to 
afford much protection by banks and 
•slopes facing south and south-west on 
which the more tender subjects may be 
planted. II. C. P. 


LATE-PLANTED BULBS. 

Fob nearly forty years I have planted 
bulbs, in some years in large quantities, 
in others in small, and from the ex]>erl- 
ence gained, the points mentioned by E. II. 
Jenkins (p. 820) have all been made very 
clear to me many years ago. I re|>cat 
that I was astonished to find liow small 
the bulbs in question were when lifted, 
as they could scarcely be termed bulbs, 
being very tiny and little more than a bail 



Phloxes and Goat’s Rue in the orchard at Warley Place. 


consideration, for where the situation is 
exposed some plants refuse to grow, owing 
to the prevalence of rough winds. The 
soil may tie all that one could desire, and | 
the climate suitable, still there may be 
lacking that one most essential provision 
for the well-being of the plants—shelter. 
How often do we see some rare tree or 
shrub failing to make headway simply be¬ 
cause it is planted in an unsuitable place, 
and, after lingering for years, it at last 
succumbs, while those responsible for 
planting would tell you that such plants 
will not thrive in that district. I have 
frequently seen what are generally con¬ 
sidered tender shrubs growing most 
luxuriantly much farther north than is 
usually considered safe to plant them, yet 
they have grown and made good-sized 
bushes or trees, simply because they were 
Protected from the cojd^vinds thuUsweep 
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sunny side, and belts or groups of hardy 
trees and shrubs planted to break the 
force of the winds. When shelter is 
spoken of it must not be understood that 
these less hardy shrubs are to be planted 
under tlie shade of trees, hedges, or walls. 
What is meant is that a belt of close-grow¬ 
ing trees of some kind should be planted 
| on the north and east sides or in groups 
so as to break the force of tlie wind from 
those quarters. If more than this is needed 
in severe weather a temporary protection 
may be afforded while it lasts. Many of 
the choicer species and varieties of shrubs 
of recent introduction flower in early 
spring, and unless some means of shelter 
be afforded them their beauty would, in a 
great measure, be lost. There are many 
hardy trees, both evergreen and deciduous, 
that are very useful for grouping, which 
would protect the less robust kinds. In 


of fluff. I was more astonished at the 
extra large flowers produced from such 
late-planted and partly-exhausted bulbs. 
What I did expect was a few flowers much 
below medium size for cutting. Although 
I expected to find bulbs larger than they 
actually were, I certainly did not expect 
them to he of the size of those planted in 
the autumn, t.e., in September or October. 
1 have often planted partly-exhausted 
bulbs very late in tlie season and seen 
others so planted, and iu every case where 
I have, later, seen them lifted, they have 
been quite medium as regards size. I am 
a firm advocate of early planting of 
Narcissi, Lilies, Tulips, and Hyacinths, in 
order to ensure a steady and sturdy 
growth, especially in the ease of bulbs in 
pots, etc., that are to be forced. But some 
cultivators are dilatory in the matter. 
Bulbs that I have iHilted early were 
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awarded first place against others potted 
much later, several years in succession, 
hut the exhibitor would not alter his 
opinion that late planting was as good as 
early. Some of my bulbs first referred to 
U>. "Cl) had quite disappeared. Would 
Mr. Jenkins exjiect this to occur? 

_G. G. B. 

NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Pentstemon Mrs. Fulford. — Those who 
are in search of a brilliantly-coloured 
variety of the hybrid or florist’s set of 
these plants should make a note of that 
named above, in which the dominant tone 
is rich crimson-scarlet, a shade as brilliant 
and striking as is |M>ssible to conceive. 
The variety given an Award of merit by 
the Royal Horticultural Society on Sep¬ 
tember 24th, 1!)12, was among those of out¬ 
standing merit in the Wisley trinl of these 
plants last summer, where-, in spite of 
long-continued drought and dry, hot, sandy 
soil, these plants did uncommonly well". 
Its merit, indeed, was such, and the colour 
so pronounced, that the variety could be 
at once singled out. Bold in growth and 
pronounced in colour it is admirably 
suited to filling beds or forming groups in 
the larger herbaceous borders. Fairly re¬ 
liable in the opeu in southern gardens and 
in mild winters I’entstemons are not so 
under opposite conditions, while in ex¬ 
treme cases they require to be kept free 
from frost. Occasional frost may not ap¬ 
preciably harm the young stock in frames, 
though protection should be given as a 
precautionary measure. Prolonged frost 
is often attended by fatal results. 

Hardy-flower borders. — Considerable 
progress has now been made with the 
cutting over and Fidying-up of herbaceous 
plants. As the work goes on the stakes 
are collected according to their sizes Into 
handy bundles, tied up, and after being 
dried are stored away. Those which 
have rotted at the ground-line, but which 
11 re yet long enough to be serviceable when 
re-pointed, were put on one side to be 
attended to in bad weather. As much care 
as possible is taken to avoid the displace¬ 
ment of labels, but this is a difficult 
matter, so that it is as well to give a look 
round after each border is cleared and 
replace any which have been accidentally 
broken, or which have been put in to the 
wrong plants. Anything of doubtful 
hardiness—Romneya Coulter! or Incar- 
villea Delavayl, for example—may be 
made quite frost-proof by a mound of 
ashes or of litter over the crowns of the 
clumps at this time. 

Colchicum speclosum, Wood’s variety.— 

Although some new' Meadow Saffrons have 
come into the market within recent years, 
none is ever likely to oust the magnificent 
Colchicum speciosum. it is a variable 
plant in point of colour, and the fine white 
variety, which is now coming into wider 
popularity since it has become cheaper, has 
good companions in other varieties, which 
range in colour from a kind of ruby witli 
white tube to those of deepest ruby with 
a tube of a lighter shade of the same hue. 
Tlie deei>est-eoloured one I have ever seen 
was sent out by the late Mr. John 
Mood,of Kirkstall, as one of special beauty 
and unusual depth of colouring. It has 
proved all that was said in its favour, and 
a friend of mine w’ho has quite a large 
group is justly proud of it in autumn.— 
S. Arxott. 

Shor t i a Ralacifolia.—Thin is somehow very 
difficult to grow in a satisfactory way What 
may be the reason I do not know; and if any¬ 
one can give me a few hints as to its culture 
I will be grateful. I have seen it, when well 
grown, very attractive during the winter, at 
which time the leaves of 8. galacifolia rival 
the “ autumn tints ” of summer-leafing trees 
and shrubs.—K. B. T. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


HARICOT BEAN COOKING. 

Haricot puree. —One pint of Haricot Beans, 
one Onion, ono teaspoonful of salt and pepper, 
a pint of milk, two quarts of water. Soak 
the Beans in cold water all night; put the 
soaked Beans in a saucepan with the water 
and salt, also a sliced Onion. Let this boil four 
hours, then pass the contents through a 
colander into a basin. Stir in the milk, pour 
the purge back into the saucepan, and stir till 
it is thoroughly hot, then serve in a hot 
tureen. 

Haricot Beans with Parsley butter.— One 
quart of Haricot Beans, Jib. of fresh butter, 
one tableepoonful of chopped Parsley, pepper 
and salt to taste, and the juice of half a 
Lemon. Method : Roak the Beans overnight in 
cold water, then boil in plenty of water till 
tender. Should the water boil away, re¬ 
plenish with a little cold, as this makes the 
skins of the Beans tender. Drain when done, 
then add other ingredients. Shake gently over 
fire, and when well mixed add Lemon juice, 
and serve. 

Haricot Bean soup.— One pound of Haricot 
Beans, two Spanish Onions, one Turnip. Celery, 
one pint of milk. 2~oz. of dripping, pepper and 
salt, two quarts of water, Mace, Parsley. 
Soak Beans twenty-four hours, then drain. 
Boil gently for three hours in two quarts of 
water, with Mace, the vegetables cut small, 
pepper, and dripping. Rub through a wire 
sieve with wooden spoon. Add the milk, and 
a little minced Parsley, and bring nearly to 
the boil again. Serve hot, adding salt 'last, 
as this hardens the Beans if added too soon. 
Tomatoes may be added half an hour before 
the soup is done, if liked—these are a. great 
improvement. If they are used, all the milk 
will not be required. 

Beans a la Bretonne. —Soak two cupfula of 
dried Beans overnight and boil until tender in 
salted water. Drain, press through a sieve, 
and add two tablespoonfuls of butter, a table- 
spoonful of Lemon juice or Tarragon vinegar, 
salt and pepper to season, and enough stock to 
moisten. Served with roast lamb. 

Beans a la Lorraine. —Soak a quart of white 
Beans overnight, drain, cover with cold salted 
water, bring to the boil, and add an Onion 
stuck with two Cloves, a quartered Carrot, and 
a bouquet of sweet Herbs. Add three Toma¬ 
toes peeled and sliced, cover and cook until 
thoroughly done. Fry a chopped Onion in 
butter, drain the Beans, take out the whole 
Onion, the Carrot, and Herbs, and reheat 
with the fried Onion seasoned with pepper, 
salt, and butter. Heat thoroughly and serve. 

Baked Beans.— Pick over a quart of best 
white Beans and soak in cold water overnight. 
Put them to cook in fresh water, and simmer 
gently till they are tender, but not. broken. 
Let them be quite juicy when taken from 
the kettle. Season with salt and a teaspoonful 
of Molasses. Put them in a deep crock in a 
slow oven. Let them bake two or three hours, 
or until they assume a reddish-brown tinge, 
adding boiling water occasionally to prevent 
their becoming dry. Turn into a shallow dish, 
and brown nicely before sending to the table. 

White Haricot Beans a la Maitre ii’Hotel.— 
Soak i lb. of dried Haricots all night. Put a 
large stewpan half filled with cold water on 
the fire to boil: add the Beans, with a pat of 
butter and a little salt, and boil until they 
are tender; drain them into a colander. Then 
put them into a stewpan with about 1 oz. 
of fresh butter, a little pepper and salt, some 
chopped Parsley, and Lemon juice. Toss well 
together over the fire until well mixed, then 
dish with croutons round them, and serve. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Macaroni and like forms of Wheat.— 

Among the many ways in which household 
economy may l>e effected at the present 
time is the extended use of the cereal 
forms, which are cheap, of high food value, 
and may be employed in a variety of 
ways. Macaroni, f-or instance, might be 
more largely consumed with resulting 
dietary and monetary advantage. It is to 
be regretted, indeed, that it does not enter 
more extensively into the daily menus of 
tlie people of this country, not less because 
of its cheapness and the ease with which 
it may be prepared than because of its 
nourishing qualities. It may be served 
either as a savoury or as a sweet 
farinaceous dish, and it has the advantage 
of containing sufficient nutriment to 
qualify it to take the place of a meat dish 
when desirable. In this latter connection 
it should be noted that macaroni is lack¬ 
ing in fat, and it is consequently well to 
enhance its value by the addition of 
butter, cheese, or a little good stock or 


gravy. Speaking about macaroni, Sir 
Henry Thompson says : — 

“ It is an aliment containing much 
nutritious matter when made from 
selected growths of M’heat containing 
more gluten than the average grain 
used for bread. If properly cooked it 
sustains the powers without taxing too 
much the digestion. Most people will 
find it a good substitute for the tough 
fibres of meat, particularly at lunch 
or mid-day meals, when their em¬ 
ployments demand continuous atten¬ 
tion during the whole of a long after¬ 
noon.” 

For those who cannot digest the larger 
forms there are the finer relatives of 
macaroni, such as spaghetti, vermicelli, 
and the various Italian pastes now easily 
obtainable in this country. 

Tue preliminary boiling.—To boil 
macaroni plainly ns the first step to¬ 
wards serving it in different ways a 
generous amount of boiling water—kept at 
tlie boil—is needed, and tills must be 
slightly salted. M’ipe tlie macaroni—on 
no account wash it—break it sufficiently, 
and throw it into tlie boiling water. Stir 
occasionally and boil until the paste eats 
tender but yet short. The precise time 
this takes will vary according to the size 
and the make of Hie paste being cooked. 
Individual taste must also have something 
to say in the matter, but tlie moment the 
macaroni has readied perfection throw 
linlf-a-ptnt of cold water into the sauce¬ 
pan to check the boil. This is an im- 
Iiortant iioint, which adds greatly to its 
excellence when served. Now drain it. in 
a colander or sieve, shaking out ns much 
of tlie wuter as possible, and the paste is 
ready for use in many different ways. To 
return for a moment to the question of the 
time required for boiling, it will be found 
that the Genoese macaroni will, ns a rule, 
take from thirty minutes upwards, while 
(lie Neapolitan variety will lie ready for 
draining eight or ten minutes sooner. 

[These sensible words we find in The. 
Guardian. They are well worth consider¬ 
ing. In Italy there are many varieties 
of macaroni—an excellent food—but more 
useful than even these are the varieties 
of pulse that are so much used on the Con¬ 
tinent, the varieties of Haricots used in 
France, and the excellent Chicle Teas so 
much used in Spain. Other grains, too, 
are worth bringing into our winter food— 
Barley, unpolished Rice, and Oatmeal in 
tlie groat form.—E d.] 

Pear Le Lectier. —I am glad to see an 
appreciative note in last week's issue of 
Gardening Illustrated respecting tlie 
merits of this valuable but not sufficiently 
widely known mid-winter variety. I have 
grown it for some years past and the high 
opinion formed of its merits when first 
the trees began to bear has been, without 
exception, fully maintained since that 
time. It is a very prolific variety, a good 
grower, and succeeds equally ns well on 
the Quince as tlie Fear. M'ith me it does 
well as an espalier, and, judging by its 
habit of growth, it would, I should think, 
make a fine fertile cordon. Tlie fruits are 
large without being excessively so, and 
when fully ripe the flesh is much tlie same 
as that of Doyenne du Comice in texture 
and the flavour is delicious. Further, it 
has, as is inferred in the note by “Alanda,” 
most excellent keeping properties, and re¬ 
mains in good condition for some time 
after arriving at maturity. De Eeetier is 
of French origin, therefore in the Jess- 
favoured Pear-growing districts it would 
no doubt require a warm position on a 
wall to bring out all its good qualities.— 
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ROSES, , good garden Roses must have been very 1 few weeks only, so it was thought the 

- few, but of the gardens of Victorian days. ' right thing to put the Rose garden away 

THE ROSE GARDEN AND ITS STORY. It was laid down in books and otherwise from the house, as we see in many books. 
My memories of old Rose gardens are not that the right place for the Rose garden This was the rule in all British lands, and 
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cheerful ones. I am not speaking of th 
hose gardens before my^wvn time, 
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I was away from the house, for the reason 
I that the Rose period of bloom lasts for a 


even In Ireland, where the blimate favours 
Roses; so much so that at Carton, a 
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beautiful place, I remember having seen 
the Rose garden a mile away from the 
house. 

The effect, owing to the presence of 
Hybrid Perpetual Itoses (wrongly so 
called), was very ixtor, except for a week 
or two. In Prance it was the same. 
I remember In Paris going to the Luxem¬ 
bourg Garden and seeing in the special 
Rose garden there, half-a-dozen poor 
blooms and the plants all starved in the 
soil. It always seemed to me a sad thing 
that the best of all flowers should be put 
out of sight and the garden round the 
house tilled with a mosaic of insignificant 
and often ugly plants giving raw colour. 
What is called “ bedding out ” gave, 
generally, a hideous result. So when I 
got a garden of my own I determined to 
give the Rose what I thought was its due 
place, that is, near the house, and even 
looking in at the windows. Compared 
with the old red Rose the 


China and Tea Roses of our own day 
are by far the best, and, therefore, my 
object was to grow them. At the time I 
began, Tea Roses were reputed to be 
tender and were very often grown under 
glass, even in good gardens. To begin 
with, they are, for the most part, hardy— 
at least, in the southern parts of our 
islands. They were supposed to bo tender, 
owing to the plants being grafted, usually 
on the Dog Rose. Some Roses put up 
with it and do well, but others gradually 
die away on the Drier, which is of a 
totally different nature from that of the 
Indian Rose, from which we get our 
beautiful Tea and China Roses. It was 
the influence of these Roses on Roses 
generally which made such a great im¬ 
provement in the colour, charm of flower 
and leaf, and everything else. The real 
perpetual bloomers are all of Indian 
origin, unlike those that were falsely 
labelled as Perpetual. For many years 
all the finest Teas were planted with great 
success, the only drawback being that in 
a full collection the suckers of the Dog 
Rose would come up and surely injure 
the plants. We have to buy them so, and 
some do fairly well. 

The China Roses, which are now very 
beautiful in colour, certainly do better 
when not grafted, and we should do what 
we can to get them on their natural roots. 
Nothing will persuade the trade that the 
practice of grafting on the Brier is not 
the right way. It is certainly the cheap 
one, but it is by no means essential. Any¬ 
one who loves a particular Rose can test 
this for himself by putting in cuttings in 
September and letting them remain where 
they are put in. That will test the ques¬ 
tion in many cases in a year. 


The Rose ix the flower garden. —In 
bringing the Rose into the garden I do not 
coniine myself to the Rose only; any gar¬ 
den made of one thing only is a mistake. 
Such masses of scarlet Pelargoniums as 
one may see in front of Buckingham 
Palace are as inartistic as any garden 
can well be. So I not only grew tile 
Rose in its best forms, but also every 
beautiful plant that could be associated 
with it, and so I got variety ns well as 
beauty. It is a mistake to crowd Roses. 
Each one should be grown to show its 
form, and that means that a certain 
amount of bare ground will occur under the 
bushes, which effect must be got lid of. 
Therefore, in addition to growing other 
beautiful tilings witli the Roses, I covered 
the ground with small plants. The com¬ 
mon practice of mulching with manure is 
quite uncalled for if we make the beds in 
the right way at first. And so I take 
Tufted Pansies, Rockfoils, Stonecrops, 
dwarf Scabious, Blue Bindweed from N. 
Africa, Blue Anemone from t^e Cnjie, the 
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handsome blue Pimpernel, some of the 
Californian small annuals and Australian 
animals like Rhodanthe, the Swan River 
Daisy, the dwarf Gypsophila, the Violet 
Cress, and so on. The object was to 
carpet the ground with these tilings not in 
tufts, but in free groups. Edgings also 
were considered important, and every 
bed was edged with some beautiful 
rock or mountain plant. This had a 
softening effect on the whole, and also 
gave a variety of bloom when there was 
any lapse in the Rose bloom, which fre¬ 
quently occurs according to the weather. 
This surfacing took the place of the 
mulch, as the groups of very small plants 
prevented the action of the sun on the 
ground. The old idea of a Rose garden 
as a tiling set apart is still often at¬ 
tempted. The queen of flowers must lie 
there, but also other beautiful tilings to 
give variety of form and colour, and also 
to iill gaps in times of blooming, for the 
Tea Rose is instantly affected by weather, 
good or bad. 

Other tilings help towards the making of 
a true flower garden. Among those I use, 
and with good effect, apart from the sur¬ 
face plants above-named, are Lilies, 
Clematises, Vines (Japanese, Chinese, and 
European), Azure Sage (I’erovskia atri- 
plicifolin), Tree Poppy (Romneyn), tall 
scarlet Lobelias, Fuchsias, and Wistaria 
(on jiergola). North and west of flower 
garden the nobler climbing Roses (nlso on 
jiergola), African Lilies, hardy Ferns (in 
cool corner), and Flame Nasturtium (on 
shady side of pergola) find a place. On 
the walls, a great aid in a cool country, 
are choice shrubs that are best with a 
little more shelter than the open gives. 
Among these are Cape Figwort (Pliygelitis 
capensis), Edwardsins. the very nobie Rose 
La marque. Sweet Verbena, Pomegranate, 
Trumpet-flower (Rfgnonia), Jasmines. 
Green Brier (Smilax), Lapageria (la holies 
of its doing), and Mutieia decurrens. In 
a tank arc grown a few of the newer 
Water Lilies to stay until strong enough 
to face the open water in the lake. About 
tlie tank are Cannus, Lilies of the Valley, 
the Politic Kingcup (Calthn polypctnla), 
Japanese Iris, with vases for tiny Water 
Lilies and a few waterside plants. 

-W. R. 

Rose Mrs. Sophia Neate _For hardiness 

and vigour of growth this is quite equal 
to the average H.T., and will succeed in 
any situation in which II.T.'s might he 
grown. Its habit is free and bushy, and 
it does not, like many of the Teas, send 
up an occasional single shoot that is out 
of all proportion to tile rest of the plant. 
The wood and foliage have a clean, healthy 
appearance. The well-formed blooms are 
large and of good substance, witli a very 
neat centre and massive guard petals. 
The buds are elongated. In the half- 
developed state tlie flowers remind one. 
somewhat of those of that grand garden 
Rose, Pharisaer. being a little fuller per¬ 
haps, but having the same charming 
manner of slightly reflexing the large 
outer petals, revealing in so doing the ex¬ 
quisitely-formed centre. The colour is 
deep rose with more or less pronounced 
coppery shadings, especially towards the 
middle. Like most of the Tea-scented 
Roses, this variety is a most persistent 
bloomer. This lovely garden Rose was 
raised by Messrs. Bide and Son in 1909, 
but although it is certainly a first-class 
variety, it is to lie found in very few 
English growers’ catalogues.— Eglantine. 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —Few Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on trood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15s. ,‘ 
post free, 15s. Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardesinu Illustrated, <W, Lincoln* Inn Fields, 
London, 1 V.C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SOURCE D’OR IN 
THE OPEN. 

It is doubtful, I think, if there exists to¬ 
day a Chrysanthemum of its colour more 
popular than the above. Doubtless scores 
—probably hundreds—that were raised 
about the same time, or later, have long 
since been forgotten. The above-named, 
however, lias several good attributes, as, 
apart from colour and decorative merit, 
its hardy, perennial character is to (lie 
amateur a matter of some importance. 
Hardiness, speaking generally, is lacking 
in tlie Chrysanthemum, large numbers 
perishing if left in tlie open without ever 
producing a cutting. On the other hand 
tlie subject of the present note, in common 
witli some other very old garden sorts, 
produces a crowd of basal shoots which 
survive the winter. Hence plants put out 
in spring, 1914, and that flowered well in 
the autumn, will usually, if left alone, 
give a far better account of themselves n 
year later, particularly from the point of 
view of increased height and mimlier of 
flower-sprays. Tlie colour, too, in tlie 
open—a reddish-bronze—is quite distinct 
from the orange-bronze, tlie product of 
greenhouse treatment. This richer shade 
of colour is peculiarly appropriate to the 
time of its coming—October. I have in 
mind some long lines of the plant in 
flower, and these, fence-like in outline, 
afforded a wonderful display. Approxi¬ 
mately fi feet high, no great stretch of 
imagination was required to get an idea 
of the picture-making value of this fine 
hardy sort. It is worthy of more atten¬ 
tion from those who garden chiefly in the 
open, and who are desirous of obtaining 
rich colour effect at small cost. Thu 
variety has been not loss than thirty years 
prominently before tlie public, and the 
fact that it still figures largely in our 
leading florists’ shops and high-class ex¬ 
it iliits of tlie flower is a tribute to its 
popularity and value. The open-air value 
of tlie variety, however, appears less well 
known, and it is this I would urge upon 
the many who desire to have their gardens 
gay into the waning months of tlie year. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum Mme. G. Bruant.— 

Among the good old Chrysanthemums I 
must include Mme. G. Bruant. Even now, 
when tlie cult of the large blooms is not 
so much in vogue, there is generally a 
lingering inclination among growers to see 
how large a flower can really lie produced. 
For this purpose few Chrysanthemums are 
so well adapted as the variety under 
notice. Of a dwarf and exceptionally 
sturdy growth, Mine. G. Bruant throws a 
gigantic bloom, the colour white tinged 
with a clear pink. Tlie florets are long 
and droop gracefully, and while no longer 
an enthusiast in “ big blooms,” I must ad¬ 
mit that I still admire a few well-grown 
plants of Mme. G. Bruant.— Kirk. 

Chrysanthemum Pompon Anemone Firefly. 
—It is years since I have seen this beautiful 
little Pompon Anemone, but on looking 
through a catalogue recently I was pleased to 
find it. It should be grown by all those who 
value the Chrysanthemum for cutting, 
although it may be utilised for conservatory 
embellishment. It was raised many years ago, 
and develops freely dainty little flowers, hav¬ 
ing bright scarlet-red guard florets and an 
orajige-yeliow disc. It is taller than some 
others, but by pinching the shoots two or 
three times during the season a bushy form 
of growth may be encouraged.— W. V. T. 

Chrysanthemums—endurance of blooms.— 
This autumn l grew a email collection in pots, 
and I noticed some kinds remained fresh for 
almost double the time others did. Some years 
ago, when I had to provide a quantity in pots 
for decorating an old English Abbey, I found 
Source d'Or, Golden Gem, and Florence Piercey 
especially gootl.-Wy, Surrey. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

ABCTILON V1TIFOLIUM. 

This Is one of the hardiest of the Abutilous, 
for in the extreme West of England and 
In the milder districts of Ireland it will 
thrive in the open ground, and under 
favourable conditions form a large speci¬ 
men from 10 feet to 20 feet in height. It 
does not succeed under glass so well as 
most of the others, and for this reason, 
though introduced in 1S37 and of high 
ornamental value, it is rarely met with. 
The leaves are either three or tive-Iobed 
with a cordate base, the lobes Irregularly 
toothed, both surfaces, but especially the 
under one, are tonientose, the petioles, 
main veins of the leaf, and the young wood 
being covered with a whitish woolly sub¬ 
stance. The flowers arc borne freely in 
axillary clusters from May onwards. Each 
flower is about 3 inches across, the five 


there is a demand for Palms and other fme- 
folupred plants and Ferns in rather small or 
medium-sized pots. If there is a stove or 
warm-house with a night temperature of 
60 degs. or bo there will he no difficulty in 
having plenty of nice little plants in 4-inch 
or 5-inch pots of Crotons, Dractenas, Acalypha, 
Pandanus Veitchi, and other little piante. 
When there is much of this kind of work to be 
done changes are often necessary and some 
flowering plants will be wanted, such as good 
Cyclamens and forced Azaleas, nice bulbs, and 
Begonias, etc. It iB only a question of having 
space and warmth.—E. H. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES ON CACTI 
(IlEPI.Y TO C. A.) 

The most suitable soil for Cnc-ti consists 
of good loam, with a considerable admix¬ 
ture of lime rubbish and coarse, sharp 
sand. The drainage of the pots must be 
carefully attended to, as stagnant moisture 
at the roots is most Injurious to this class 
of plant. A top-dressing of good rich soil 


it is a good plan to make a raised platform 
—a board resting upon a couple of trestles, 
or even large pots answer very well—under 
a sunny wall, if possible, ui>on which to 
set these and similar pot-plants. It Is then 
more easy to protect them from the de¬ 
predations of these troublesome enemies. 
Open-air treatment such as this will be 
found to have a beneficial effect upon the 
next season's blooming. 

The chief points are to keep the plants 
lKufeetly dry in winter from October to 
March. Water and syringe with wnnn 
water freely twice a week during the 
growing season—lessening the quantity 
gradually after August. Place them in a 
warm, sunny position out-of-doors in full 
exposure for a couple of mouths—say, June 
and July -after flowering, at all other 
times house them as warmly as i>ossible, 
as the more they can lie roasted in the 
direct rays of the sun the better it is for 
i them. 



Flowering shoots of Abutilon vitifolium in the house. 


slightly-cupped petals spreading almost to 
their full extent. In the typical kind they 
are of a beautiful light blue tint, but there 
is also a xvliite variety. This Abutilon is 
a native of Chili, and like many plants 
from that region is greatly benefited by a 
humid atmosphere. Where not hardy it 
may be trained to a wall, but in the Lon¬ 
don district this is not sufficient, besides 
which, owing to its informal habit of 
growth, it is not seen to the best advantage 
when secured to the wall. When in a 
thriving state this seeds freely, and in this 
way young plants can be ieadily raised. 
This method is preferable to striking 
cuttings, which, though they grow away 
freely for a time, are sometimes liable to 
go off in an unaccountable fashion. It is 
said that seed taken from plants bearing 
blue flowers will often produce white ones, 
but of this I cannot speak from personal 
knowledge. A. G. 


Plants suitable for table decoration are 

wanted at all seasons. In country houfles 
they are wanted largelyvrn>winter, andithen | 
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is very beneficial, with an occasional water¬ 
ing with soot or manure-water. They will 
then only require ]Kitting once in two or 
three years, which, in the case of such 
prickly subjects, is no small advantage. 
Midsummer is quite soon enough for this 
operation when it becomes necessary, as 
it is better to wait until the plants are 
fairly in growth before meddling xvith 
them. Artificial heat is not needful further 
than to keep out frost, but in dealing with 
Cacti we must not forget that they are 
denizens of a hot, dry climate for the 
greater part of the year, subject only to a 
short period of drenching rain. We must, 
therefore, do our best to approximate our 
treatment to their natural requirements, 
and accord to them the sunniest window, 
or a position close to the glass on the 
hottest shelf of the greenhouse. During 
tlie months of June and July they are 
greatly benefited by being placed out-of- 
doors, but it must be borne in mind that 
slugs are particularly fond of eating boles 
in their succulent stems. On this account 


i For the sake of those who have no green¬ 
house it may lie well to add that Cacti 
may bo safely stowed away throughout the 
winter on any dry, warm shelf, not abso¬ 
lutely in the dark, out of reach of frost. 
They will want no attention, and need 
give no more trouble than that of putting 
1 up and taking down, with a good syringing 
to wash away the winter's dust. For 
those who have the convenience of glass 
it is quite allowable to put Cacti on a back 
shelf, or even on the floor in any out-of-the- 
way corner that may present itself, so long 
j as the condition of dryness can be main- 
I tained. To be kept dry and out of reach 
I of frost are essential points—for drip is 
fatal, and Cacti will not bear a very low 
j degree of cold. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 


Daphne indica.—I shall he so much obliged 
if you will tell me the name of the particular 
kind of Daphne of which 1 enclose a specimen. 
A neighbour cave nie some pieces, and I find 
it lasts so well in water 1 anrnnxioup to order 
a plant., pm one grow it from cuttings, and. 
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how hardy ia it? What temperature does it 
need in a greenhouse, and will it stand any 
frost out-of-doors?—(M bs.) M. BkamstonNbw- 

BAN. 

[The specimen you send is Daphne 
indica, nlso known ns Daphne odorn. It 
is essentially a greenhouse plant and will 
not stand frost. A minimum temperature 
of 45 degs. during the winter will suit it 
well; indeed, it will thrive under much 
the same conditions as Camellias. By 
nurserymen it is usually grafted on to the 
Spurge Laurel or the Mezereon, but this 
latter is, owing to its deciduous nature, 
by no means a suitable stock. It can be 
struck from cuttings, but plants on their 
own roots are not readily obtainable from 
ordinary trade sources. In order to strike 
cuttings they should he formed of the half- 
ripened shoots, which will probably be in 
a suitable condition about mid-summer. A 
length of 5 inches to 4 inches is very good 
for the cuttings. If the entire shoot is 
only about the length specified it is very 
desirable to use it entirely as a cutting, 
as roots are produced with more freedom 
from the swollen base of the young shoot 
than from any other part. The cuttings 
should he il.bbied into clean, well-drained 
jiots filled very firmly with ]>eat. loam, and 
sand in equal parts, and sifted through a 
sieve with a quarter of an inch mesh. 
After having been watered through a tine 
rose tlie potR of cuttings must then lie 
placed in a close propagating-enre in a 
gentle boat. They take some time to root, 
but, with care, a good proinirtion may be 
expected to strike.] 

Carnation Pink Delight. — One of the 

strange things about Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations— it affects other classes of 
flowers in like degree—is the way in which 
some varieties behave in certain districts, 
or, it may bo, that one particular grower 
happens to hit it off to a nicety while the 
majority fail to give it what it needs. It 
may have nothing whatever to do with the 
grower, and may he influenced by soil, by 
altitude, or some peculiarity of environ¬ 
ment or like thing not possible of de¬ 
termination. That named above is a case 
in point, as only few are able to grow it. 
and fewer still can produce really first- 
class flowers. Yet in the pink-flowered set 
it is one of the very best, fragrant, of an 
exquisitely sweet tone of salmon-pink, of 
large size, informal, highly built, and with 
an easy petal arrangement which denotes 
free expansion. Add to these a perfect 
calyx and fine stem, and anyone may well 
imagine he has an ideal variety. Yet one 
of its chiefest attributes, firm petal 
quality, which to the floral decorator 
means so much, is not included in the 
above. Yet such Is its petal substance 
that the flowers will, in a cool room, keep 
for a fortnight. Hence Pink Delight 
merits a trial, albeit it will only be the 
intelligent cultivators who will discover 
its idiosyncrasies and be able to grow it 
to i>erfectiou.—Iff II .1 exkins. 

Schizanthus. — These should now he 
ready for their final potting, using re¬ 
ceptacles according to the size and 
strength of the individual plants. In 
most cases they may range from 7 inches 
to !* inches in diameter. They must be 
thoroughly cleansed and dried before be¬ 
ing used, and ample drainage must be pro¬ 
vided. A suitable compost consists of 
good fibrous loam, leaf-mould, spent 
Mushroom-manure, and sufficient coarse 
silver sand to keep it porous. Give the 
plants a cool, light i>osition, where they 
are secure from frost, and ventilate freely 
on ail favourable occasions. 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora.—This 
forces well when well grown and established in 
pots. It may be pruned into shape when 
potted up. It is a good shrub for the con¬ 
servatory in spring and early eummer. I have 
found it useful for decorating, and a group 
in flower is eflecHv* on the law«.—E. H. 
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LATE PEAKS. 

There are so few good late Pears that it 
is not an easy matter to give a selection, 
as certain kinds which do well in some 
places arc a failure in others. Some crop 
so spasmodically, while others keep badly, 
others, again, not being worth eating. 
Among Intc varieties of Pears we cannot 
get the shapely fruits such ns the hand¬ 
some Bourrd Superfin, but must rely upon 
the rugged fruits of such kinds as 
Nouvelie Ftilvie, one of the most reliable, 
though in n cold situation or heavy soil I 
would advise wall culture. In the south 
my best fruits as regards quality Were ob¬ 
tained from large pyramid trees in the 
open. These eropiied well and kept longer 
than from trees on walls. Few fruits vary 
more as regards size than Nouvelie Fulvie, 
as in a warm soil and well fed the fruits 
in the south are nearly double the size of 
those grown in the north. I think the 
ordinary-sized or medium fruits of this 
variety are quite large enough for dessert, 
and they keep better. Another good point 
about Nouvelie Fulvie is its value as a 
cordon or pillar tree. Grown thus it re¬ 
quires a good, high wall. Many years ago. 
in the south, having a large wall area and 
wishing to get ns many late Pears ns iiossi- 
ble, I planted all the late sorts obtainable. 
The soil was good and the growth was not 
restricted in any way. 1 must confess 
this was a costly hit of gardening, which 
gave me a good lesson and showed that, 
though certain varieties do well in some 
soils, they are failures in others. For in¬ 
stance, the old Passe Crassane I found 
useless, ns I rarely got any fruit, whereas 
Mr. Woodward, at Barham Court, Maid¬ 
stone, has splendid results with this 
variety. Grown as lie grows it there are 
few better mid-winter Pears, and the 
quality excellent, whereas in my case the 
few fruits that were produced were gritty 
and ]»oor. To get good results with late 
Pears there must he good culture. In the 
ease referred to at Barham Court Mr. 
Woodward does not spare liquid food, and. 
with a rich loamy soil in addition, there 
are splendid results. There is no severe 
pruning; at the same time, there is no 
crowding of branches. On a poor soil 
resting on gravel I was unable to grow 
Nouvelie Fulvie till some of the ]xx>r soil 
was removed and heavy loam added. A 
Pear less grown than it deserves for mid¬ 
winter supplies is Winter Nells, by no 
means a poor cropper, but useless if grown 
in a wet, cold soil; at least, tiiat is my 
exiierience. Given favourable conditions 
it is ail excellent late Pear and makes a 
handsome pyramid, and is valuable as a 
cordon in small gardens. It must be left 
on tlie trees quite late before gathering, 
otherwise it shrivels and is worthless. 

Of late years I have somewhat altered 
my opinion about Zephirin Gregoire. The 
round, smooth fruits are richly flavoured 
and the tree bears well. I prefer Winter 
Nells, but by growing both varieties, if 
one fails tlie other one may succeed. They 
both mature at the same season, though 
Winter Nelis is the longer keeper. Be 
Lectier cannot well be passed over, though 
to grow it to advantage it must have a 
warm, well-drained soil. and. being a 
strong grower, ample space. It is not a 
great cropiier, but I have grown it fairly 
well as a cordon. Where it succeeds it is 
a useful variety, as it keeps well till 
March. I think President Iiarnbe, in 
season at tlie same time as tlie last-named, 
is a more reliable cropper. This, gathered 
late, may lie kept till March; indeed, in 
Scotland I have from trees on a west wall 
had it good even later. It is not a large 


fruit, hut of excellent quality. The old 
Chaumontel is a great favourite in old 
gardens. It is not always a handsome 
fruit, but in warm soils excellent. Grown 
on south-west walls in tho north I have 
had good fruits till April. It Is useless in 
wet or clay soils, but well worth a wall. 
In favourable situations it also does well 
as a pyramid W. F. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Melons. —Where these are in re¬ 
quest se<sl of quick-maturing varieties 
should at once be sown. For the raising 
of early Melons nothing equals good turfy 
loam in a quite moist condition to sow tlie 
weds in, the best-sized pots being small 
00’s. The loam should be warm, pulled 
to pieces by hand, and tlie pits clean. No 
crocks arc required if a piece of rough 
loam is placed over the crock hole. Tlie 
total numtmr of seeds sown—one to each 
pot—should considerably exceed tlie num¬ 
ber of plants required, so that the most 
robust only shall eventually be planted. 
A brisk heat is necessary for successful 
germination, and when the plants are up 
they must be grown as sturdily as possible 
by allocating a position to them near the 
roof-glass. The first true leaf is pinched 
off. and as soon as the next develops the 
plants are shifted into 5-inch or (Pinch 
pots and subjected to heat and light ns 
before. Most growers have their favourite 
strains of Melons for early and other 
crops. The old-time favourites arc not 
now procurable. In its time a variety 
named Davenliam Early was one of, if 
not the quickest maturing Melon known. 
Where can it be had now? Many other 
sterling sorts have shared tlie same fate. 

Apple Christmas Pearmain. There can 
lie no comparison ns regards quality if 
Fox's Orange is taken as the standard, 
bat the above often bears when Cox's 
Orange fails. Tlie tree is a good grower 
and quite free from canker. The medium- 
sized fruit, with a red check on the ex¬ 
posed side and much russet on the shaded 
side, is in use in December. It is of 
good quality and of just tlie size for 
dessert. The fruits are conical with crisp 
flesh and a sub-acid flavour. This variety, 
owing to its freedom of bearing, is speci¬ 
ally good for small gardens or when room 
is none too plentiful.—M. C. It. 


Dissolving hones. -With reference to the 
reply in Garuexing Illustrated of the 26th ult 
(''Dissolving bones, E. M. Gallowav). the 
exact recipe for making bone manure with- 
sulphuric arid would much oblige, as 1 have 
a quantity of both available. Please state 
whether the mixture of lime with Hie bones 
makes any difference to the dissolving pro¬ 
cess?—E. M. G. 

[Our advice to the individual who wants 
to dissolve bones with sulphuric acid and 
has to begin by asking for directions, is 
“ Don’t.” It is a dangerous business, and 
unless the quantity to he dealt with is very 
large tlie results are not likely to pay for 
the trouble and expense. When small 
quantities alone ate to be dealt with it is 
better to bury the bones in a manure-heap. 
In time tlie heat will soften them and they 
can lie easily broken up. However, 
as you ask for directions for the sulphuric 
acid process, here they are:—Get a 
wooden cistern lined with lend or tarred 
inside, place therein say a ton of bones, 
and moisten with 50 gallons of water. 
Then sprinkle gradually a mixture of 
brown sulphuric acid and water, 50 gallons 
of each. After a day or two mix with 
ashes to dry, and in a month or so the 
mixture will be ready to use. Great care 
is needed in mixing the water and 
sulphuric acid, ns much heat is evolved, 
and it is here tjjnt tlie danger to the 
amateur lies.] 
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KOVAL HORTICULTUKAL SOCIETY. 

January 5th, 1915. 

The first fortnightly meeting of tlie year, 
though considerably behind that of a year 
ago in point of fulness or extent, was, 
nevertheless, of some interest and variety. 
This meeting, too, was held during the 
early days of the year, whereas that of 
1911 came nearer the middle of the month. 
On the present occasion flowering plants 
were represented by Begonias, Carnations, 
Cyclamens, and Zonal Pelargoniums; 
Orchids in goodly number; hardy plants 
by Christinas Roses, Heaths, Snowdrops, 
and the exquisite white Hoop Petticoat 
Narcissus; berried plants by Pyracantba, 
lVmettya, Aueuba, and Sea Buckthorn; 
while of decorative subjects nothing 
claimed so much attention as the brilliant 
rolnsettias. 

CARNATIONS. 

Messrs. All wood Brothers, Haywards 
Heath, had a good stand of flowers near 
the entrance. Some of the finer examples 
were Mary All wood, of which two vases 
were shown, and rarely have finer flowers 
been displayed, a great tribute to the 
winter value of this excellent novelty. 
Wivelsfield White, too, was very good, 
and. indeed, a like remark applies to I’air- 
mount (lieliotro{>e), Mandarin (yellow 
ground, fancy, though smaller than some), 
Bishton Wonder (which, though of strange 
colouring, we must regard as a heliotrope 
fancy). Champion (rich scarlet), and Mrs. 
C. W. Ward (cerise), the whole of the 
flowers fresh and good. 

Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, Merstham, 
had a vase of the rich scarlet-flowered 
Aviator, which appears a long way behind 
Champion, both in size nnd colour. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, had 
an extensive grouping of the flowers in 
vases nnd stands, showing such as Snow¬ 
storm, Mrs. C. F. Raphael, Enchantress 
Supreme, Gorgeous (very fine), Champion, 
Mary Allwood, Mrs. Mackay Edgar (pink), 
and Ceres, all in excellent condition. 
This was the largest exhibit in the show. 


HARDY PLANTS. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
showed a delightful colony of the white 
Hoop Petticoat Narcissus (N. Bulbocodium 
monophyllus), whose exquisitely white 
flowers always tel). Iris histrioides major 
and a considerable number, of the giant 
Snowdrop (Galanthus Elwesi), whose 
large snowy bells were very effective above 
ample foliage, were also remarked. 

Mr. Clarence Elliot, Stevenage, brought 
a variety of alpines inclusive of a number 
of choice Saxifrages, which, though not 
iu flower, always excite interest. This ex¬ 
hibitor also had flowers of the Gentianella, 
and has not failed to bring nice batches 
of the rich blue cups to these meetings for 
some time. A collection of rock shrubs 
was also on view. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, had an exhibit 
of some extent in which hardy flowering 
and fruiting shrubs vied with the alpines. 
f>f the former the white Mezereon (Daphne 
Mezereon alba), Erica mediterranea 
hybrida. E. carnen alba, E. melanthera 
(more rosy in colour than usually seen 
because hardily grown), and Berberis 
Beali (with yellow flowers in long tail¬ 
like racemes), Hamamelis and Colletia 
crueiata were among the best, while 
Christmas Ito.ses. early bulbous Irises, 
and Rubus anstralis were among other 
plants of interest. 

Messrs. J. Clieal and Sons, Crawley, 
staged rock plants nnd berried shrubs in 
considerable variety. Of flowering plants 
the more striking were the Portuguese 
Heath. Erica codortodes, and E. medi- 
terrnnea hybrida. The former of those, 
full of cylindrically-iBcRoed white 
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touched hells and rosy buds iu myriads, is 
peculiarly charming just now, nnd, rising 
to considerable height in favoured dis¬ 
tricts, merits trial everywhere. A 
few ldne-eoloured Primroses, Anemone 
npennlua, and bulbous Irises were also 
shown with a basket of Crawley Beauty 
Apple. 

SHRUBS. 

Mr. I,. R. Russell, Richmond, had a 
table of these chiefly as pot plants, the 
chief being Aueuba japonlea vera, 
Pernettyas in variety, Garrya elliptica 
full of catkins, Daphne Mezereon, Skiminia 
japonlea, Hamamelis mollis, II. arborea, 
Pyracantba (Crata?gus) angustlfolia witti 
orange-coloured fruits, and others. 

The Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham, 
Elstree, showed a 111 feet high specimen, 
pyramidal in growth, of Pyracantba crenu- 
lata, the red fruits not unlike those of the 
common Thorn iu colour, though smaller. 
They are very freely produced in clusters 
on slightly pendent trails 2 feet or more 
long. It is a comparatively new species 
from Western China, and gained an Award 
of merit. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Of these Messrs. II. I>. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, were responsible for a full- 
length table in which the crimson, rose, 
and white Euphorbias (Poinsettlas) were 
among the chief things. The typical kind, 
E. pulcherrima, had bracts of exceeding 
brilliancy; indeed, only rarely have we 
seen them so fine. Begonia Gloire du 
Lorraine, Primula japonica, and a batch 
of Cyclamen persicum in variety that for 
freedom of flowering would have done 
credit to a spring meeting, were among 
other notable subjects. All were arranged 
in groups, interspersed or separated by 
Ferns, which, with Palms, rendered the 
whole graceful nnd effective. 

Messrs. II. Canned nnd Sons, Eynsford, 
had some two dozen varieties of Zonal 
Pelargoniums of exceptional brilliance and 
fine quality for mid-winter. A few of the 
more striking were Maxime Kovalesky 
(orange-scarlet), Rose Queen, Mrs. Lind¬ 
say Stares (pink), Hibernia (reddish- 
scarlet), Sir T. Hanbury (crimson), Crim¬ 
son Paul Crampel, and Helen Countess of 
Radnor (rosy-cerise and certainly one of 
tlie most effective). Freely interspersed 
amid the trusses of Pelargoniums plants 
of Primula nialaeoides afforded variety 
and a pretty effect. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. Charlesworth nnd Co., Hay¬ 
ward's Heath, had a considerable variety, 
of which the rich crimson-coloured 
Odontioda Diana was very good. Odouto- 
glossum Dorn and O. Aireworthl are both 
dark-blotched varieties, tlie first also con¬ 
spicuously veined. Angriecum sesqui- 
pednle, Saeeolnbium giganteum, and 
Brasso-Cattleya Queen Alexandra wore 
also remarked. 

Messrs. Armstrong nnd Brown, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, had an extended group in 
which thirty or more well-flowered ex¬ 
amples of Cattleya Maggie Raphael alba 
were seen nt right nnd left, each plant 
having a two or three flowered scape. In 
addition, the very rare, probably unique, 
Oncidium corynephorum was shown bear¬ 
ing a raceme of sixteen white, violet- 
shaded flowers. This was said to be the 
original plant, certificated ten years ago, 
and believed to he the only one in culti¬ 
vation. Odontoglossum Thomsonianum 
mngnifleum (pale violet sepals and heavy 
rnaroon blotch), Miltonin Blueana nnd 
Oypripediums were also staged. The 
group from 

Messrs. .1. Cypher and Sons, Chelten¬ 
ham, consisted entirely of Cypripediums, 
the examples full of vigour and freshness 
and carrying handsome flowers. 


Messrs. J. and A. MacBean, Cooksbrhlgc, 
Sussex, had a fine lot of Cymhidiums in 
variety, together with Cypripediums and 
the two richly-coloured Odontiodas, Diana 
nnd Euterpe (crimson and light crimson 
respectively). 

Mi-. F. J. Banbury, East Grinstead, had 
a finely-flowered specimen of the new 
< 'ymhidium Conningsbyanum Brooklnirst 
variety, which gained an Award of merit. 
The variety has pinky-white sepals and 
jietals, and lip spotted crimson, and is the 
result of crossing O. grnndiflorum and C. 
insigne superbum. 

Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, 
had a good group of Lidia Goldiaua (with 
rosy-purple flowers), Odontoglossom Ypres 
(a darli-blotehed variety), O. wnltonense 
variety (yellow sepals with chestnut-crim¬ 
son blotch), a capital lot of the nearly-a 11- 
white Lidia anceps Sanderiana, Lidio- 
Cattleyus I'hryna and Goldfinch, the 
latter orange and crimson, and others. 

Mr. G. F. Moore, Bourton-on-the-Water, 
had Cypripedlum Grand Duke Nicholas, 
(awarded a first-class certificate), which 
has much of the superb Leeanum type in it. 

Sir Jeremiah Column had Odontoglossum 
eximium xanthotes, Gatton Park var. (a 
fine white witli yellow-touched crest and 
white-yellow suffused sepals). It gained 
an Award of merit. 

A complete list of the certificates 
awarded and medals for groups will he 
found in our advertisement columns. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Smilax,— As tlie leaves on the remaining 
trails or growths are now ripening and 
turning yellow, and are, in consequence, 
of no further use, they will be cut down, 
and tlie pots containing the crowns placed 
where they can rest before lteing started 
again. That this may lie as thorough as 
possible, only sufficient water to prevent 
the fleshy roots from shrinking too much 
will be given. Many losses may he traced 
to the keeping of the soil too moist while 
the crowns are resting. As soon as signs 
of new growth are discerned all will lie 
shaken out and repotted in a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, a little decayed Mush- 
room-manure, and some silver sand. As 
this useful and valuable climbing plant is 
Immune from attacks of insects injurious 
to the Vine it may he trained on the back 
walls of vineries with perfect safety. 

Calta Elliotiana. —The tubers, having had 
a good long rest, they will be shaken out, 
repotted, and started in gentle warmth. 
This variety of Calla is required for fur- 
nishiug part of a group consisting of 
Azalea mollis var. Anthony Koster, 
Streptosolen Jnmesoni, nnd Calceolaria 
Clibrani, which is usually arranged for 
effect in one of the houses in tlie spring. 
An appropriate edging to it is made with 
Giant Mignonette. Tlie Streptosolen, now 
in 00-sized pots, will very shortly be 
shifted into 0-inch nnd 7-inch pots, in 
which tlie plants will flower. The Calceo¬ 
larias are as yet being grown ns cool as 
possible, while tlie Mignonette, for the pur¬ 
pose named, is in large 00's and ready for 
shifting into pots two and three sizes 
larger. 

Cyclamens for later flowering are now 
growing freely and have good, bold leaves 
of a leathery texture. These are being 
assisted with a mild stimulant and an 
occasional dose of soot-water. The ashes 
with which the stage is covered are kept 
regularly moistened, and when a bright 
morning occurs the foliage is lightly 
dewed over. Fuming to prevent an attack 
of thrips, which, if allowed to gnin a foot¬ 
ing causes malformation of flowers, has 
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Calanthes. —These are fast coming into 
flower, i.c., C. vestita oculata rubra, C. v. 
lutea, and C. Veitchl. The hybrid, C. 
Bella, which blooms later, will form a 
good succession. Vanda coerulea lias 
bloomed freely this season, every plant 
producing at least one spike of flowers. 
The last one to bloom is now carrying two 
good spikes, and when these are cut the 
plant will be suspended under the roof 
with the others to undergo a rest. Cypri- 
pedium insignc and one or two other varie¬ 
ties, of which the last-named is one of the 
parents, with the ever-flowering C. Sedeni 
are very useful for cutting at this time of 
year. Several baskets of Lielia anceps are 
carrying a good few spikes which will 
shortly he expanding their flowers. Be¬ 
fore the flowers unfold, the sheaths will 
be sponged with a little soapy water to re¬ 
move the sticky substance with which they 
are coated. 

Polnsettias. — Never have these been 
more satisfactory, and a most brilliant 
display has resulted from filling the back 
stage of a house entirely with them. The 
bracts last a long time when cut for house 
decoration if the ends of the stems are 
plunged in boiling water overnight. The 
taller specimens are very serviceable for 
the filling of large bowls capable of ac¬ 
commodating from three to five plants, 
while dwnrfer examples are very bandy 
tor placing in small vases. 

Bedding plants. — Stocktaking and a 
general overhauling of bedding plants will 
now hike place. Most tilings have done 
well, but when a partial failure 1ms oc¬ 
curred steps will be taken at an early date 
to make good the losses by propagation. 
To this end the plants on hand will, ere 
long, be moved into beat to Induce an 
early and quick growth for supplying 
cuttings. Some subjects are intentionally 
left over until the turn of the year before 
an attempt is made to raise the requisite 
number of plants, of which Lobelia is an 
instance. When the stock plants of the 
latter begin to grow freely the tops, when 
taken off ami made into cuttings, root very 
quickly when dibbled into pans filled with 
a compost consisting largely of sand or in 
sand alone. Verbenas and many other 
soft-wooded subjects can be increased in 
the same way. 

Flower garden —Never have forest-tree 
loaves given so much trouble as they have 
done this season, for as soon as the grounds 
were made clean and tidy high winds 
brought in fresh relays from outside. Their 
removal lias occasioned a great deal of 
extra work, hut as the majority have now 
been collected or blown away from out¬ 
lying belts of trees and copses a final clean¬ 
up lias at last, been effected. Where quan¬ 
tities of hardy bulbous plants are grown 
under trees, on the margins of lawns, etc., 
tree leaves, if allowed to lie for any length 
of time, work an incalculable amount of 
harm by encouraging premature growth. 
As it is, Crocuses and Daffodils in variety 
are in far too forward a condition, and 
frost is needed to give them a check. 
Babbits being partial to the point-growths 
of Crocuses, all large and informal 
breadths of these will for n time be en¬ 
closed with wire netting. Beds filled with 
\\ allflowers and other spring-flowering 
subjects need a surface hoeing as soon as 
flic soil is in fit condition. Rose bods re¬ 
quire a little attention now and again, as 
birds, in searching for food, scratch a good 
deal of the material with which the stems 
were surrounded ns a protection against 
frost away from them. Creepers on walls 
and other supports require a good deal of 
supervision during windy weather in case 
ties should break and allow them to be¬ 
come detached, which ofttimes results in 
their beeoming/mMy damage* 
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Herbaceous borders have been manured, 
and so soon ns the shrubs and creepers on 
the walls behind them have been pruned 
and put in order the manure will be enre- 
ftilly pointed in. In parts where digging 
cannot be done the manure is spread anil 
a coating of soil thrown over it. Large 
breadths of Montbretias have had the dead 
foliage removed and the ground cleaned 
between them. This is found a preventive 
of a too early growth. 

General work. — During wet weather 
Runner Beau and Pea sticks should be 
looked over, and the ends of all worth 
saving re sharpened. The Onion store, too, 
should be gone through, removing all that 
are found to he decaying. The bulbs for 
Into winter and spring rise must lie kept 
in the coolest part of the store. Onions, 
on the whole, are keeping well. The stock 
sets of the early and second early varieties 
of Potatoes must now he gone through, 
and after picking out decayed and doubt¬ 
ful-looking tubers lay out the remainder 
in single layers on the shelves in the 
Potato store to start naturally. Main 
crop and late varieties also need to he 
turned over, but laying of them out may 
lie as yet deferred. The stock of tubers 
for consumption is always the better for- 
being sorted over now and again, when 
such as are decayed or decaying should he 
rejected and “spurts” rubbed off front 
those starting to grow. Looking over and 
repointing flower-sticks, and trimming and 
pointing new ones for the tying of 
herbaceous plants and other subjects is 
another matter for which time cart bo 
better spared now than later in tiro busy 
season. Boxes in which to sow seeds and 
pricking out of seedlings should also lie 
cleaned and repaired if necessary, or new 
ones made to replace those beyond repair. 

Fruit-room. — Decaying and “ sjieckeil ” 
fruits are removed as soon ns noticed, the 
shelves being scrutinised every few days 
for this purjiose. Apples are keeping re¬ 
markably well, and there are ample sup¬ 
plies to meet the demand both of cooking 
and dessert kinds for a long time to come. 
Cox’s Orange nnd Ribston are yet in 
splendid condition, and as long ns they arc 
forthcoming no others are required for 
talile use. Gascoigne’s Seedling should 
suit those who prefer varieties which do 
not require sugar being added when 
cooked to render them sufficiently sweet. 
Cox's Pomona also possesses the same 
trait. __ A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Peach-trees. — Disbudding should 
be commenced ns soon as the shoots are 
large enough to handle. It is a good plan 
to disbud once just before the trees come 
into flower, so that it will not lie necessary 
to repeat the operation until that stage is 
past. Take care to leave one or two 
shoots as near to the base of the bearing 
wood as possible, and another at the point 
of tlie shoot. When the trees are in 
flower they will require a moderately dry 
atmosphere until the fruits have set. Give 
a little ventilation when the weather is 
favourable, and fertilise the flowers each 
day about noon, using a rabbit’s tail for 
this purpose. The atmospheric tempera¬ 
ture at night when tile trees are in flower 
should lie from 50 degs. to 55 dogs., allow¬ 
ing a rise of from 8 degs. to 10 degs. by 
day. During very dull and damp weather 
it is advisable to allow a little extra Pre¬ 
heat during the middle of the day, opening 
the top ventilators for an hour or two. 
The change of air thus obtained will help 
the setting of tlie fruits. 

Melons raised from seed sown at the 
beginning of the present month must be 
kept growing near to the glass in a mini¬ 
mum temperature of 70 degs. When well 


rooted they should be transplanted direct 
from the small jiots in which the seeds 
germinated. This is better than shifting 
them into larger pots. 

Tomato plants raised from seed sown 
last October and now growing in G-incli 
pots will be shifted into their fruiting pots 
(10-inchV as soon ns the first flowers are 
developed. Any planting of fruit-trees 
that remains to ho done must lie completed 
as soon as favourable conditions prevail. 
In frosty weather manure and soil should 
be wheeled to the different places where 
they are required, allowing them to remain 
in heaps until pruning is completed, when 
they may lie spread over the ground and 
forked in amongst the trees. 

Fruit-store. -Inclement weather affords 
an opportunity of overhauling the fruit 
in the fruit-room. The fruits must he 
handled with care, as they are very easily 
damaged after having been kept to this 
date. Apples have kept well, but Pears 
rather badly. The temperature of the 
fruit-room should not he allowed to fall 
too low during severe weather. Admit air 
on all favourable occasions. 

Schizanthus. — Few plants are more 
suitable for maintaining a display of 
bloom in the conservatory and greenhouse 
than a good batch of Schizanthus. If 
successiomil sowings were made from the 
middle of August last to the end of Sep¬ 
tember plants may be had in bloom from 
early in spring until the beginning of 
June. Plants intended for flowering early 
in spring should now be filling tlieir pots 
well with roots, and will be benefited by 
occasional applications of weak liquid 
manure. At this time of the year and all 
through tlie growing season the plants 
must lie kept close to tiie glass, where 
they will ho fully exposed to tlie sunshine, 
so as to keep tlie plants as dwarf and com¬ 
pact as possible. If no cool plant-house 
is available a shelf near tiie roof-glass in 
u cool vinery will be a suitable jiosilion, 
as tlie .Schizanthus succeeds very much 
better when treated almost ns n hardy 
plant. A strict watch should be kept for 
green fly, and on its first appearance the 
house should be fumigated. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. — The 

earliest batch of young plants raised from 
cuttings inserted in October and early 
November, ami as soon as rooted potted 
into thumb-pots, will now he shifted into 
JJ-inch iKits, using a couqiost consisting 
principally of good fibrous loam, adding a 
little leaf-mould, crushed mortar rubble, 
fine oyster-shell, and silver sand. They 
are placed close to tlie roof-glass in a 
house where a temperature of from 
o0 degs. to 55 degs. is maintained. 
Ilouvardias that have finished flowering 
should be removed to a cool house or jit 
and water gradually withheld. Young 
plants will continue blooming for some 
time to come. 

Bulbs that are now being forced and 
have filled their pots with roots require 
an abundance of tepid water at the roots. 
Hard-forced bulbs may suffer from the 
want of moisture at (lie bottom of tlie 
pots, although on the surface the soil may 
apjiear sufficiently damp. 

Violets in frames _One of the most 

essential requirements of Violets is fresh 
air, and this must be frequently supplied 
to the plants in frames, whilst at the same 
time cold draughts should he prevented. 
The lights should lie removed for an hour 
or two in tiie middle of tiie day during 
favourable weather. Remove any decay¬ 
ing leaves or any that show signs of 
disease as soon nsjhey arc observed and 
stir the surfficcf* soil frequently. Blooms 
required for vases may be gathered before 
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they are fully expanded and placed in a 
warm greenhouse for a few hours. 

Roses. —If nny planting remains to be 
done the work should be completed as soon 
ns the conditions are favourable. The 
present Is a suitable time to apply mulch¬ 
ings of manure or fresh soil to trees in the 
pleasure-grounds. Any specimens that 
show signs of exhaustion should have 
their surface roots bared and covered 
again with suitable material. Roads and 
l>aths where water accumulates should re¬ 
ceive attention. 

Lawns. — Exhausted and weedy turf 
should be given a dressing of thoroughly- 
decayed farmyard manure, leaf-soil, loam, 
and road sweepings, adding one bushel of 
bone-meal to each cartload of the compost. 
A good dressing of this should be applied, 
and occasionally brushed about till the end 
of March, when seeds of lawn Grasses may 
be sown and well raked and rolled in. 

Carrots. — Frequent sowings should be 
made during the next three months, to en¬ 
sure a regular supply of young, tender 
roots. Those may either be grown in port¬ 
able frames on mild hotbeds or in heated 
pits (I prefer the former). Use a fiiicly- 


Mnuurc intended for sueeessionnl beds is 
turned frequently, so that it may become 
moderately dry before the beds are 
formed. F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Heating apparatus.—At this time, when 
winter is half gone, it is advisable to give 
a look-round among furnaces, flues, valves, 
and the apparatus for heating generally. 
It always repays the trouble to have a 
mid-season overhaul, for, no matter how 
carefully stoking is done, or how regularly I 
flues, etc., are cleaned, there is almost eer-1 
tain to be some little item which requires 
seeing to. 

Greenhouses. — The latest Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are still in bloom and the display is 
likely to be maintained for some little 
time yet. These are, of course, bush 
plants, grown chiefly for cutting. One 
variety. Sarah Owen, I have not previously 
grown as a hush, but it appears to have 
sonic value for late work grown in tills | 
way, and will be used more freely during j 
next season. An incurved variety with | 
medium-sized chestnut-bronze flowers | 
freely borne, Sarah Owen is n decided 
acquisition among the prevailing whites 


plants, not only predisposes them to out¬ 
breaks of aphis, but, in addition, tends to 
make the foliage drawn and lacking in 
I substance, while the stalks of the blooms 
are weak and spindly. Naturally wnter- 
1 loving plants, Arum Lilies must never feel 
the want of moisture, nnd they will take 
without injury stronger supplies of 
stimulants than almost any other pjant 
witli which I am acquainted. Primulas 
during the short, dull days have rather 
fallen away, I’, obeoniea in particular. I 
have previously noticed this falling off, but 
as the days lengthen and the sun becomes 
more powerful, growth and flowering are 
lenewed. P. malaeoides coming into 
flower is likely to be useful in a short time. 
Complaints are sometimes heard that this 
variety 1ms a tendency to drop its blooms, 
but I enunot say that, in my own ease, it 
is troublesome in this respect. Errors in 
watering or a too high temperature may 
probably account for the dropping of 
blooms, for, like all—or nearly all—of the 
family. I*, malaeoides dislikes excess either 
of heat or of moisture. 

Salvia splendens is now beginning to 
show signs of deterioration. It is rather 
too early as yet to begin propagation, so 



Poinseltias for table decoration. 


sifted light compost, and make the soil 
moderately firm before sowing. 

French Beans. — As the days lengthen 
these will he more easily forced. A maxi¬ 
mum temperature of (50 dogs, nnd a mini¬ 
mum of 55 degs. will suit them admirably. 
Place them in the lightest i>osition ixissi- 
ble nnd maintain a moist atmosphere, 
otherwise they will become infested with 
ml spider. Liquid manure should be 
afforded at every alternate watering to 
those plants which are fruiting, nnd when 
the weather is fine syringe them thoroughly 
in the morning and early afternoon with 
tepid water. 

Lettuces in cold pits or frames require 
to he ventilated freely to prevent damping, 
which is often very troublesome during 
dull, mild weather. The lights may be 
removed entirely on fine, warm days, re¬ 
placing them at night. Stir the surface of 
the soil frequently nnd remove all decayed 
leaves. 

Mushrooms. — A temperature of about 
55 degs. is maintained in the house where 
the beds are in bearing. Endeavour to 
promote a moist atmosphere and avoid 
using fire-bent as^much ns flossible. 
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and yellows of tile latest batch. The habit 
of the plant might tie better, but ns it gives 
good returns in the way of plenty of 
blooms for cutting, that drawback can be 
tolerated. Another variety. General Nogi, 
is also, hut in a less degree, useful at the 
same time, and grown in a similar way. 
The blooms are not so effective, being of 
a puce-violet shade—as near ns I can de¬ 
scribe the colour, nnd they are not so 
striking as those of Sarah Owen; but they 
give variety, and for that reason, if for no 
other, the sort is worth including. The 
fli-fit of tile Roman Hyacinths have been 
used during the week for the greenhouse. 
It was intended to hold them hack for a 
little, but they will not be delayed longer, 
and, as the house in w-hioh they were 
brought forward is liable to damp, it was 
considered better to remove them to a 
drier atmosphere. This was found in a 
small span tilled with Carnations, nnd 
with these the Hyacinths have associated 
remarkably well. The pure white of their 
spikes forms a very attractive contrast to 
tlie blooms of Cnroln, Triumph, Rival, nnd 
Britannia. Arum Lilies are coming on 
apace, but no hurrying is being attempted. 
Too much heat, in the ease of these useful 


as soon as the plants pass out of flower 
they are lightly cut back and placed in n 
lower temperature than that in which they 
have flowered. This induces them to 
throw sturdier and shorter-jointed 
cuttings, and us these are freely produced 
and very easily rooted it is not necessary 
to save any great number of plants. 
Half-a-dozen healthy pieces will produce 
as many cuttings us will he necessary in 
tlie average place. The same remarks 
may be held as applying to S. rutilaus, 
S. lactiflora, and S. Itethelli. 

Ferns under glass. — A quantity of 
Adiantum euneatum which was grown 
quite cool throughout tlie summer and 
autumn is. at the present time, of con¬ 
siderable value for cutting. Grown under 
such conditions tlie fronds are Arm and 
hard, lasting in heated rooms for a con¬ 
siderable time when cut, whereas fronds 
cut from plants grown in a high tempera¬ 
ture invariably wilt in the course of a few 
hours. Useful for house work is the 
Nephrolepis family, of which there is now 
a wide range. Perhaps the best all-round 
variety is N. todaeoides, which succeeds 
admirably in a-MM^rate temperature, and 
which is not so delicate as sour of the 
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liner, while it lacks the coarseness of cer¬ 
tain of the more robust kinds. Watering, 
at present, among greenhouse Ferns gener¬ 
ally must be carefully done. 

Hardy flower borders.— A good deal of 
progress lias been made during the week 
with tiie cutting-over of herbaceous plants. 
A touch of frost lias made the conditions 
underfoot more agreeable, and the work 
is, therefore, more speedily and more 
cleanly accomplished. Owing to the open 
nature of the season second growths are 
numerous, some of these, as in the case of 
Chrysanthemum maximum, having almost 
reached the budding stage. These growths, 
yet Quite green in some instances, are cut 
down along with the ripened stems. It is 
interesting to notice through the borders 
the progress made by bulbous plants. 
Spanish Irises are almost -1 inches high, 
the various Narcissi are showing well, and 
tiie Vernal Snowflake is correspondingly 
advanced. 

Roses.— Owing to a rather high wind it 
became necessary in the course of the 
week to look to the Roses on walls and on 
trellises. When this needful work was 
being done advantage was taken of tiie 
occasion to cut out a good deal of useless 
wood and to shorten back some of the 
grosser growths. This is not usually done 
until a later date, but under tiie circum¬ 
stances it was considered to lie as well to 
forward the work as far ns jiossible. 

Pruning. -Tiie frost already referred to 
lias also been a boon in connection with 
the pruning of fruit-trees in open quarters. 
It is sometimes said that to prune during 
frosty weather is not at all to the benefit 
of the trees operated on, but in a rather 
extensive experience close observation lias 
convinced me that no harm accrues to the 
trees. Quite the reverse, for when tiie 
ground is frozen bard there is loss danger 
to tiie roots by the tramping upon the 
soil. If an exception is to lie made it may 
he in the ease of Poaches and Nectarines 
on walls, and when it is at all possible I 
prefer to attend to their requirements in 
mild anil dry weather. The end of tiie 
week saw tiie finish of the pruning of 
Plums, Apples, and Pears in the open. 

Vegetable garden.— It has been possible 
to proceed with manure-wheeling in the 
earlier part of tiie day during tiie week. 
This manure was afterwards spread over 
the quarters in order that the frost might 
not put an end to digging. Immediately 
after the sun began to soften the walks 
digging was commenced, and, as a result, 
appreciable progress has been made. A 
further small batch of Senkale has been 
put to work, and a supply of crowns has 
been laid in sand for use later on. No 
excessive demand is anticipated in the 
way of forced vegetables during the pre¬ 
sent season, but it is always as well to be 
prepared. Spinach Beet is useful, 
(iirasolos. Sprouts, Kale, and leeks arc 
In regular request. From time to time 
Onions require to he looked over, and de¬ 
caying bulbs arc removed. These arc, so 
far. keeping very well. W. McGuffou. 

Hahnae Gardens. Kirkcudbrig/it. 


Correspondents desiring Information on 
Gardening matters will greatly oblige 
by addressing their communications to 
the EDITOR, at 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 

All Business communications—such as 
those relating to accounts, advertise¬ 
ments, copies of the paper, books ordered, 
etc.—should be addressed to MANACER, 
“Cardening Illustrated," 63, Unooln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 

- Letters Intended for any Individual per¬ 
sonally should be marked Private. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Oleander unhealthy CIV. T.).- The Oleander 
leaves* are ew*arming with mealy-bug:, brown- 
scale, and red-epider. The black, sticky slime 
is caused by the brown-scale and mealy-bug. 
Set to work and sponge the leaves at once fre¬ 
quently with strong Tobacco-water in which 
some soft-soap has been mixed, using the same 
remedy for any other hard-leaved plant in 
the same bouse similarly affected. Continued 
perseverance in the sponging is necessary. 

Pegged-down Roses (F . r*.).—Almost always 
when a Rose-ehoot has been pegged down for 
flowering a vigorous growth starts up from 
itfl base and attains to the height of several 
feet in the course of the season. It is only 
Roses that grow in this way that are adapted 
for pegging down, and the annual practice 
should be to cut back at pruning-time the 
shoot that has been pegged down to where a 
long shoot has appeared, anil this shoot of the 
previous year's growth should then be pegged 
down for flowering. 

Aspidistra in bad health (P. TV.).—Your 
plant evidently requires repotting, which you 
will have to defer until the end of March or 
early in April. Leaves that turn yellow most 
frequently continue to do this, and in the 
end die off, particularly if the start is from 
the point of the leaf. You do not say how long 
the plants have been in the present pots and 
soil. Perhaps you have been keeping the plants 
too wet, which would cause the failure. When 
you do pot, give plenty of drainage and soil 
not overloaded with manure, and pot firmly. 
The Aspidistra is quite content m a dark 
corner, a fact that renders it doubly valu¬ 
able for rooms. 

Fuchsias (A Header).— Whilst Fuchsias do 
not need a great deal of attention during the 
winter, it behoves those who have the care of 
them to examine them periodically and a6cer- 
tain that they are not actually neglected. As 
they need less water at this time of the year, 
it often occurs that they get pushed on one 
side in some out-of-the-way place, and are 
overlooked until they are dried up or have 
damped off. Fuchsias require but a temperate 
atmosphere, and for the present, at any rate, 
it will be better not to attempt to bring them 
on. In February one may set about repotting 
those that require a shift, and a trimming of 
the plants may then he made, shortening the 
longest ehoots and cutting them in to the de¬ 
sired shape. Cuttings struck then will make 
stuff fit for planting out in May. 

Hare's-foot Fern, repotting CE .).—The best 
time to repot your Hare’s-foot Fern is the 
latter half of March or in April. Take care 
that you do not put it into too big a pot, as a 
large quantity of soil around the roots is 
detrimental to its well-doing. The new pot 
should be clean, and effectually drained with 
a few pieces of broken flower-pot, while a suit¬ 
able soil is equal parts of loam and leaf-mould 
or peat, with a good sprinkling of sand. In 
potting do not bury the creeping stem or 
rhizome, whence the popular name of Hare’s- 
foot is derived, as it is happiest when creep¬ 
ing on the surface of the soil. In pot¬ 
ting, select a pot about 2 inches wider than 
the old one, turn out the hall of earth, take 
the old crocks from the bottom of the ball, 
remove the Moss that you speak of from the 
top. and press the soil down evenly and 
moderately firm. Then give a watering 
through a fine rose to settle everything in ite 
place. 

Ccelogyne Massangeana (J. M. T.).— This 
Coelogyne requires warm-house treatment, and 
the temperature should fluctuate between 
55 degs. and 65 (legs., the former during the 
winter, when the plants are at rest, and the 
latter for the summer months. The flowering 
season may be described as various. We have 
seen examples in bloom both in May and 
August, and for this reason no stated time 
can be given for repotting. When this is 
necessary the operation should be carried out 
a few weeks after flowering. A suitable com- 
poet both for this species and C. cristata is 
Osmnnda fibre, peat, and Sphagnum Moss in 
equal parts. Owing to C. Massangeana pro¬ 
ducing pendent racemes, pans or Teak-wood 
baskets are the best. If a wire handle is 
attached the plants can he suspended from 
the roof, and when in flower brought level 
with the eye, so that the full beauty of the 
blooms may be seen. A fairly moist atmo¬ 
sphere is needed when the plants are growing 
freely, and no strong sunlight must reach the 
foliage. When the bulbs reach maturity very 
little water is required, but this must not be 
overdone or they will suffer. 

Clematis Jackmani and C. lanuginosa (F..). 
—All the varieties belonging to the C. Jack¬ 
mani section flower on the young or summer 
shoots. Yon should, therefore, cut down the 
growths each sea«on to within 6 inches of the 
soil, as soon as the frosts have disfigured the 
plants. Mulch with some good rotten manure, 
and water freely, when dry in the spring, 
with an occasional dose of liquid-manure. 
All the kinds belonging to the lanuginosa 
section should be pruned in February or 
March, removing only the weak, straggling, 
and overcrowded branches. The strong one- 
year-old wood should be nailed in as far as 
it has become well ripened, filling in all the 


vacant spaces with that which you have left. 
0. montana should he allowed to grow as it 
will. It can easily be kept within the desired 
bounds by a little judicious pruning each 
year after flowering is over. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Propagating the Mistletoe (I).).— There is 
no difficulty in increasing this a little care, a 
little patience, ami some ripe berries in April 
or May are essential. If the seeds are placed 
on some smooth hark in April or May. ami 
covered with a thickness of black muslin or 
gauze, to keep away birds, there is no trouble. 
Many make a mistake in putting on the seeds 
at Christmas before they are sufficiently ripe. 
Never cut slits in the bark in which to insert 
the seeds, simply apply them to clean bark. 
Raising the Mistletoe from seed is a slow pro¬ 
cess, as no external sign of the growth is visible 
until a year after the dry seed has fallen 
away. If you examine the place, then you 
will find that the bark is swelling just beneath 
the spot whereon the seed was placed, and in 
the second year the young shoots and leaves 
appear. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Renovating bare places on lawn (Lawn ).— 
There are but two course** open to you to 
renovate the hare patches on your lawn. The 
more costly, but more effective, is to get turveo 
from a pasture that is being stripped for 
building or other purposes, and breaking up 
the bare placet* of the lawn with a fork 
several inches deep to lay the turves down, 
well tread and roll them level: or you can in 
April well fork up the bare places 10 inches 
deep, remove some of the soil and add on the 
surface 2 inches or 3 inches thickness of sifted 
soil from clean vegetable ground, level it well, 
then about the second week in that month 
sow good lawn Grass seed which you may get 
from a seedsman. 

Making up hotbed ('Beginner).- When a hot¬ 
bed is made up to support a frame there 
should be provided enough manure to make it, 
even when well trodden, 2J feet deep behind, 
and 2 feet deep in front. Even then it will 
settle lower, but enough manure is needed to 
give heat, for some time. Then with regard to 
width, that must be governed also very much 
by the amount of material at disposal. If the 
bed can be 18 inches wider and longer than 
the frame, so much the better, as that allows 
a solid, firm border to rest upon. But to make 
it too wide is to waste the heat generated by 
the outer portions of the bed. Then, when 
made up, all the long manure that can be 
obtained should so fast ns brought be built 
up round the bed to assist in retaining the 
warmth. Of course, the manure should, before 
the bed is made up. have been well turned 
and mixed two or three times. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


M. A. r.—The plants have been potted too 
deeply, and the water having settled round 
the neck of the plants has caused the decay. 

- Allan Aynrswurth .—There is no one hook 

dealing with the subject. You will And your 

query answered in next issue.-- Rev. S. If. 

Gresley .—See review of book on the subject in 
the present issue, page 35. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— X. Y. Z .—You send us no 
flowers, consequently we can only give the 
family to which each belongs. 1, Cotoneaster; 
2. Small-leaved Myrtle; 3, Berberia; 4. Escal- 
lonia: 5, Myrtle: 6. Cassia. If you will send 
flow r ering specimens in the course of the year 

we can further help you.- Anon. —1, Chloro- 

hytum datum variegaturn; 2, Boussingaultia 
asseloides._ 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Christmas Roses in Norfolk.— In your 
issue of January l)th I see “ W. It.” says 
he lias never seen any Christmas Itoses 
flowering at Christmas. I.ast year I spent 
Christmas in Xorfolk, and my daughter 
hud masses of these in a border facing 
north and with no shelter. .She tells me 
she has Just as many this year.—T. G. 

Crowing Roman Hyacinths.— It would 
lie a pity if amateurs were deterred by 
•• j.\s" article on bulb forcing from grow¬ 
ing Homan Hyacinths. Nothing is more 
easily grown. ‘ A bowl, gravel the size of 
small l’ens, water, and the bulbs are all 
that anyone needs. The bowls should be 
kept in a dark place until the green shoot 
npiears. but heat is not neeessary at any¬ 
time. and I tind that tlie spikes are always 
about n foot high.—M. A.. Blairgowrie. 

Cotoreaster Simonsi.— I have seen no 
mention of Cotoneastcr Simonsi in your 
pi ra graphs regarding ornamental shrubs. 
This will grow anywhere, it is nearly 
always profusely berrfed, and the birds 
do not attack the berries ns a rule. 
Though this Cotoneastcr is not an ever¬ 
green its berried sprays ran be used for 
filling vases along with Holly, Ivy. 
Jlalionia. and even Rhododendrons, and 
are a capital substitute for Holly berries. 
Here. TOO feet above sea level, it is only 
occasionally tlmt we have Holly berries, 
though Hollies grow fairly well. M. A.. 
Blairgowrie. 

Lapageria out-of-doors.— I notice in 
Gardening Ii.i.l-strated that you mention 
that Lapageria is attempted on an out¬ 
door wall. It will succeed, but introduce 
a Uttle'chnrconl in tlH ‘ soil nn<1 beware of 
slugs. When at Tresco one spring, Col. 
Horrien-Smith could not understand why 
his plants did not apparently increase in 
size We carefully removed the top-soil, 
to find the promise of line young growths, 
somewhat after the sliai>o of Asparagus 
shoots and finite thick, which bad been 
o topfief 1 •’ underground by sings. So be 
warned in time, ns the young shoots are 
succulent and attractive. R. II. 11. 

Anemone apennina in the orchard.— 
There are few more delightful sights in 
spring than an old orchard with the fruit- 
trees in full bloom above-Grass spangled 
tliieklv with the lovely blue flowers of the 
A Pennine Windflower. I have seen such a 
sight, and though many years have 
elapsed (he vision remains ns fresh ns at 
first. We see many other plants under 
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orchard trees, but the Aponnine Wind¬ 
flower is but rarely noted there in the 
vast numbers required to give the effect 
which existed in the places referred to, 
where this Anemone must have been 
planted for many years. It. is not every¬ 
one who can afford to plant Anemone 
apennina in huge breadths, but a begin¬ 
ning might be made with a few which 
would gradually increase until tine groups 
are formed.—D. F. S. 

Acacia platyptera. — The “broad¬ 
winged” Acacia, while lacking the grace 
which characterises so many siecies of 
the genus, is, notwithstanding, one of the 
most distinct and ornamental of those 
flowering in mid-winter. In the broadly- 
winged pliyllodia, which in not a few of 
die Acacias occupy the place of true 
leaves, there is a characteristic rigidness 
which separates it from many with a 
partial erectness not likely to be over¬ 
looked. At the same time. Hie species is 
sufficiently free-flowering to render it 
highly ornamental, the rich golden-yellow 
globular flowers telling against the dark 
olive-green of the branches. It is not only 
valuable as a winter-flowering kind, but 
equally so because of its hardy nature. 
In these circumstances it. is well suited to 
decoration, and, flowering well at 2 feet to 
3 feet high, may he used with good effect. 
—E. J. 

Pyracantha crenulata. — Of this recent 
novelty, collected by Mr. Wilson when 
plant-hunting in Western China, a 12 feet 
high specimen was shown by lion. Vieary 
Gibbs at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
meeting on the 0th inst., when an Award 
of merit was granted it. Pyramidal in 
outline and of (! feet diameter at the base 
the plant was furnished with a remarkable 
load of berries to near its summit. The 
fruits are a third less in size than those 
of the common Hawthorn, rather dull red 
in colour, and. l>ecau.se of this, said to 
be less favoured of birds than those of a 
more attractive shade. As shown, the 
plant was handsome, many of the branches 
being 2 feet in length, somewhat pendent 
owing to their load of fruits, and gay- 
looking owing to the numerous axillary 
clusters of them. Pyramidally grown, too, 
tile plant suggested a new use, e.g.. isolated 
lawn specimens, for tills berried subject, 
and probably other species would respond 
to a like treatment. The specific name ap¬ 
pears a little far-fetched, some leaves 
showing no erenulation, others obscurely 
so, with others, again, well marked — 
B. II. J. 


Ugly forms of the common Arbor-vitae. 

—The other day I went to see a neigh¬ 
bour's garden, and there I saw an ugly 
example of this shrub tied round with 
three or four rings of rope. On asking 
why, I was told that in the snow the tree 
falls down. It is ail ugly feature of these 
sports of Conifers, and, worst of all, of 
tlie western Arbor-vibe, Hint they are apt 
to fall apart and show tlieir ragged in¬ 
teriors. Such sports of the Pine tribe are 
almost certain to do this, ns, being so 
closely set. they cannot got the air and 
sun, and are sure to decay in time. This 
western AL'lior-vit;e is a kind of tree that 
one sees in nurseries used as hedges to 
break the wind, and it may be very useful 
for that purpose, but it is one of the 
meanest Conifers of the American 
continent. All the varieties of it are use¬ 
less—the shape is bad and all is bad. The 
man who had it said it gave a formal 
look to the garden, but that did not make 
it any the more welcome to me.—W. I!. 

Euphorbia (Peinsettia) pulcherrima 
rosea.—In writing of this novelty at p. IS 
of Gardening Illustrated I have intro¬ 
duced a sentence which I should like at 
once to qualify. It tins reference to E. p. 
alba, and says that it is “ a murky-coloured 
white of neither garden interest nor 
merit.” In writing this I had in mind the 
colour alone, though “ interest or merit ” 
obviously extends far beyond this, and, in 
the circumstances, is too sweeping ail in¬ 
dictment. I did not know when 1 penned 
those words what I now know, that the 
white form was one of the parents of the 
excellent novelty named above, though 
this has obviously played nil important 
part, which is certainly not minus either 
“ interest or merit.” It shows, too, what 
lias oft and again boon demonstrated in 
hybridising, that a plant of little horti¬ 
cultural value in itself may. in conjunction 
with another of more pronounced merit or 
decorative value, lie put to considerable 
use. In this sense I regret having said 
anything belittling a plant which, judged 
by results, lias proved there was more in 
it than appeared upon tlie surface.—E. J. 

The Winter Sweet (Chiniouanthus 
frngruns).—Tills is now in full flower. In 
the south-west it succeeds admirably in 
the ojion, and many line specimens may 
be found growing on lawns and in other 
open spaces. When trained to a wall its 
pale yellow flowers lire inconspicuous, but 
when grown as a bush in the open and 
backed by evergr^ei^sj the blossoms that 
thickly stud its leafless shoots arc thrown 
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into high relief by their dark setting amt 
present an attractive picture. In a garden 
a few miles distant is a bush about 8 feet 
in height and as much in diameter grow¬ 
ing in front of an old Yew, and at the 
present moment a very pretty sight. In 
tlie same garden is an example of the 
variety grandiflorus, which, originally 
planted against a wall, lias grown into a 
small bush some 15 feet in height, that has 
overtopped the coping-stones by many feet. 
The first flowers of the Winter Sweet 
generally expand a fortnight or so before 
Christmas and the blooms retain their 
beauty and freshness through the whole 
of January and well into February. In 
the depth of winter sweet-scented shrubs 
such as this Chimonanthus, Idonicera 
frngrantissima, and I/. Standishi are par¬ 
ticularly valuable, not only for their scent 
in the open air, but for the flower-sprays 
they provide for the house. —Wyndham 
Fitziierbert, South Devon. 


A note from Falmouth.— I thought the 
following list of shrubs and plants, now 
in flower in my garden at Itoslowick, Fal¬ 
mouth, might interest some of my fellow 
readers of Gardening Illustrated. The 
Acacias are mostly large trees, some hav¬ 
ing tranks from !) Inches to 12 inches in 
diameter. Rhododendrons are from 


15 feet to 20 feet high, the ones in bloom 
being It. nrboreum and a hybrid form. 
The nsiatieus variety of Polyanthus Nar¬ 
cissus is always much earlier than the 
Dutch form; still. January ltlth is early 
even for this. Another week or two will 


see a blaze of flow< 
buds are colouring, : 
•almost in bloom. I) 
D. aurea have both 
large as ducks’ eggs 

Veronica* 

Berberis Dartvini 
Aeaciaa 

Tthododend roiia 
ViburnumTiims var. lueiilum 
Coronilla gliuua 
(Jenista fra grans 
Correas in six vara. 

Lonioera fragrantissima 
Buridleia auriculata 
Datura sanguine:; 

Fuchsia triphylla 

Hydrangeas 

Roses 

Orevilleas in three vara. 

Paris Daisy 
Aralia japonica 
Skimtnia japonica 
Daphne indica 
Berberis Beali 
Libonia penrhosiensis 
Poly gal a buxi folia 
Andromeda tioribunda 
Eriojteuion neriifoliuni 

album 

Japanese Honeysuckle 
Winter Jasmine 
Diosma ericoides 


'rs, ns the Camellia 
tnd many shrubs are 
nlura snnguiiien and 
“set” seed-pods ns 


j Erica carnea hvbrirla 
alba 

Violets, single and double 
"Tiunuh " Primroses, also blue 
Periwinkle 
Aubrielia 
Anemones 
, Cyclamen C-oinn 
(’hristmas Roses 
r<on ten Roses 
| Iris etylosa 
i Origanum 

I Polyanthus Narcissus var. 

asiuiicus 

Carnations 
! Wallflowers 
Sohi/.ostylis ooocinea 
, Tufted Pansies 
| Double Daisies 
Forget-me-nots 
Chrysanthemums 
| Arum 
Mertensia 
j Potontillu 
Ixibelia 
Penlstemons 
I Niootifinu ailinis 
1 Antirrhinums 


and last, but not least, enough Mignonette 
to allow of a large handful being gathered. 
—A. P.AYi.noN, Boxloii'ick, Falmouth. 


Cydonia japonica. — The bright-red 
flowers of this shrub are very showy just 
now in sheltered places on u south wall, 
especially where the plants have been kept 
closely spurred in, as the warmth in such 
positions causes the buds to become very 
prominent and, therefore, induced to un¬ 
fold when the weather is genial in the 
new year. We frequently see this shrub 
planted against a cottage wall, where no 
attempt Is made to keep the shoots within 
bounds. The young growths are usually 
cut. off promiscuously at the latter end of 
the summer or in early autumn, this, 
together with the dry situation, causing 
them lo form a manlier of flower-buds, 
lienee the reason of such a wealth of 
bloom. Where the plants arc trained 
close to the wall and Ihe shoots duly 
thinned out that the wood may become 
thoroughly ripened an abundance of bloom 
is produced early in the season. The 
Cydonia may also lie grown ns a bush, and 
when planted in groups on a sunny bank 
is very elfeetlve, for in such positions the 
plants usually l/oulu _umst inJfiisely. In 
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such places the foliage sometimes assumes 
glorious tints in the autumn. Such varie¬ 
ties as Knap Hill Scarlet, eoccinea, car- 
dinalis, atropurpurea, and Moerlcesii are 
all useful and interesting. When planted 
in the shrubbery birds are sometimes very 
destructive to the buds.—H. C. I’. 

Chorizema Lowi.— One of those bright 
and graceful Australian plants now 
rapidly disappearing from gardens with 
other things of the region. Each country, 
however, must give first place to the plants 
that suit its climate. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Lupinus argenteus.—I am glad to ob¬ 
serve the appreciative remarks of “ E. J.” 
(page IS) on the Silver Lupin as grown on 
a wall at Kew. The question of its hardi¬ 
ness suggested by “E. J.” is of some im¬ 
portance, and a little comparison of ex¬ 
perience might help to clear up the doubt 
which exists regarding this. Some years 
ago I raised plants from seeds from 
Colorado, but the plants, which were 
small, did not survive the following 
winter, which was a trying one. It. may 
lie. however, that larger plants might sur¬ 
vive, especially if against a wall as at 
Kew. It is jiossible, also, that seeds from a 
more northern habitat, of the plant might 
give bettor results, seeing that, it appears to 
he rather widely distributed. It is said to 
grow in the prairies from Western 
Nebraska and South Dakota lo Montana, 
south to New Mexico and Arizona 
(Hrittnn and Brown). It has also been 
called L. deeumhens. The authors from 
whom 1 have quoted its native habitats 
speak of a “so-called var. nrgopbyllus’’ 
as being “a si ill more silky form, with 
larger flowers.’’ The height of the plant 
in its native country is said to be from 
1 foot to 2 feet, but trained on a wall, ns 
at Kew. if is considerably more than Hint. 
—S. Arndtt. 


ORCHIDS. 

PLEIONES. 

Most of the I’leiones, or Indian Crocuses 
ns they are usually called, flower during 
November and December. The leaves 
fall when the bulbs are fully matured. 
A new growth will soon appear at the 
base, but the plants ought only to be 
watered sparingly till the flower-buds are 
seen, or the fresh leaves get too far ahead 
and retard the spikes. No moisture should 
be allowed in the new shoot or decay may 
set in, and a few degrees more warmth 
will be conducive to the proper colouring 
and development of the flowers. If the 
atmosphere is tolerably dry the flowers 
will remain in full beauty for two or three 
weeks, while they are ideal for cutting. 

Plelones are always more or less in a 
slate of activity, and for this reason water 
must not be withheld for any great length 
of time. Soon after the flowers fade the 
repotting must be taken in hand. In doing 
this shake out. most of the old soil and cut 
away all the decayed roots. If the pseudo- 
bulbs are large it is not necessary to 
divide them, and they may he repotted in 
clumps of twelve or twenty. Where they 
vary in size the best plan is to divide them 
and grade them according to their size. 
When repotted they should almost touch 
each other, and the young growths be so 
arranged that an even specimen will be 
the result next year, as the bulbs are only 
of annual duration. Pots or shallow pans 
may be chosen, but I prefer tlie latter, 
then, if stage room is scarce, they can lie 
suspended from the roof or placed on n 
shelf. Fill the receptacles to one-third of 
their depth with drainage, and over the 
crocks place a thin layer of fibrous loam. 
The compost should be equal parts of 


fibrous loam, partly decayed oak-loaves, 
good peat, and Sphagnum Moss, with a 
sprinkling of coarse sand added. Make 
the soil moderately firm and see that the 
spaces between the bulbs are well filled 
with the roughest of the compost. When 
the repotting is completed water to settle 
the soil about the roots, no more moisture 
being required for two or three weeks. 
Select a light position in tlie Cnttleya- 
house, or at the warmest part of tlie in¬ 
termediate division, where they may re¬ 
main throughout the growing season. 
When the plants are thoroughly estab¬ 
lished water will tie needed at frequent 
intervals, some growers giving an occa¬ 
sional watering with weak liquid manure 
directly the pseudo-bulbs are formed. As 
the bulbs approach maturity, and the 
leaves begin to decay, water is given less 
frequently and a little more ventilation 
allowed. W. 1!. 


Cypripedium Leeanum. — If one were 
asked to name the most popular hybrid 
Cypripedium it would no doubt be that 
quoted above. It is free flowering and 
possesses a robust constitution, two most 
essential attributes from the amateur’s 
point of view. The tyi>e was raised many 
years ago from 0. insigne and C. 
Spicerinnuni. The hybrid is fairly inter¬ 
mediate between the parents, and the bold 
white dorsal sepal, spotted with mauve- 
purple, is most attractive. Ollier 
hybridists have raised seedlings from the 
same parents, the results in some in¬ 
stances being an improvement on the 
original. One form has lieen named 
superbuni, but the best of all is Leeanum 
Clinkaberryanum. The flowers are well 
proportioned and tlie almost flat and 
finely-shaped dorsal sepal apiieals strongly 
to all lovers of this particular genus. 
Oypripedium.s require generous treatment 
both in Hie way of soil and water at the 
root, and little difficulty will be ex¬ 
perienced in growing them.—1!. 

Cattleya Bcwringiana.— In the native 
habitat of this the atmosphere Is always 
more or less charged with moisture, but. 
it is not necessary to copy this when 
growing the plants in this country. The 
Cattleya-house should be chosen, and large 
specimens with several leads are often 
seen. C. Bowringiana is closely allied to 
the dwarfer O. Skinneri, C. Bowringiana 
blooming during Oetoiler and November 
and C. Skinneri in May. The rose-purple 
flowers are rather small, but on a well- 
developed scape there are usually from 
eight to ten blooms. The subject of the 
present note lias played an important part 
in tlie production of (be earlier hybrids, 
and a good form of C. Mantini (C. Bow- 
ringiann x C. aurea) is still highly prized. 
Frequent repotting is not advised, but 
when such is deemed necessary it should 
be carried out directly root action begins. 
—Sadox. 

Calanthe Veitchi. — This is a cross be¬ 
tween 0. rosea and 0. vestita. and so far 
as the colour of the flowers is concerned 
it resembles C. rosea. It is deciduous, a 
good doer, and flowers during tlie winter 
months. It is useless to attempt to grow 
this near large manufacturing towns, as a 
short visitation of fog will spoil the open 
flowers and cause the buds to drop off. 
While the plants are in bloom the 
atmosphere must he kept, quite dry and no 
water need be given ns there will he suf¬ 
ficient strength in the bulbs to support the 
spikes. After these are removed store the 
bulbs (either in their pots or in boxes) on 
a dry shelf with an average temperature 
of 55 dogs. Falir. until they commence to 
grow in the spring, when the annual re- 
potl iugiis | carried3>nt.—S adox. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

the CHINESE MAGNOLIAS, 
There are few trees anil shrubs, even 
among the hundreds that have been intro¬ 
duced to the British Isles, that furnish a 
more striking contrast to the tree vegeta¬ 
tion of Britain (or even of Europe) than 
the Chinese Magnolias. Of the species 
from China hardy in this country the 
best known are M. conspic-ua (the Yuian) 
and M. obovata (or M. purpurea), the 


tlie trees being a mass of large white 
fragrant flowers. Its great defect is that 
it so often falls a victim to that 
treacherous time. M. obovata, although 
its early flowers may be open before those 
of the other species are quite past, is, on 
the whole, a month or live weeks later. 
By tlie hybridisation of the two a 
succession of varieties lias been obtained 
which fills up tlie intervening time. M. 
Soulangenna was the first hybrid that ap¬ 
peared. it usually follows M. eonspicua 
in ten or twelve days. Then comes a 
series of very similar forms known as 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Robinia neo-mexicana. This is one of 
the less-known False Acacias or Roblnias, 
although it lias been in cultivation iu the 
British Isles for more than a quarter of a 
century. A native of N. America, it is 
wild in Colorado, New Mexico, and other 
places, where it is found in botli tree and 
shrub form, but nowhere very large, its 
average height being given as about 25 feet. 
Its leaves are rather larger than those of 
tlie common siiecies, and on vigorous 
young plants they may be as much as a 


Flotceiing shoots of Magnolia Lennci. 


former a low, spreading tree, the latter a 
shrub. Ituth are very beautiful, but 
neither is so valuable ns are the Magnolias 
that have been raised from them by cross- 
fertilisation whilst under cultivation in 
Europe. There is now a continuous series 
of Magnolias originating from those two 
species that give us flowers from early 
April right into June. M. eonspicua itself 
is the earliest to bloom, swelling its large 
flower-buds through 5la roll, anil being 
fully open soon after that month has 
passed. Its beauty is then, perhaps, 
greater than that of^aijy other M|gnol 
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Norberti, Alexnndrinn, speetnbilis, nigra, 
etc., whilst last of all is tlie tine variety 
called 51. Lennei, a flowering shoot of 
which we figure to-day. In some respects 
this is the most useful of all this group of 
Magnolias, because it is least likely to be 
injured by unseasonable frosts. It is also 
one of tiie richest-coloured varieties, tlie 
outside of tlie petals being a deep vinous 
purple. The whole series should, how¬ 
ever, be grown in every garden where 
there is accommodation for them. They 
are amongst the most wonderful flower¬ 
ing trees of tlie north temperate zone. 


foot long; usually, however, they are 
8 inches or 9 Inches in length. It is in the. 
flowers that tlie principal distinguishing 
characters are found, for instead of tlie 
familiar white, the blossoms are in this 
ease pale rose. Moreover, they arc larger 
than those of It. rseuilacaeia and produced 
in denser clusters. Two crops of flowers 
are borne each year, one in June and a 
lighter one in August or early September. 
In this country it promises to grow taller 
than in its native wilds, particularly when 
a little attentiqij|-i[^|ajijd tp keeping tlie 
leading shoot clear of rivals anil cheeking 
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unduly vigorous side-growths. Seedling 
plants grow very quickly for u few years, 
and examples two years old may lie 10 feet 
or 12 feet high. Like the common species 
it grows quite well in light, loamy soil.— 
D. 

Spiraea Menziesil var. triumphana.—The 

N. American S. Menziesl! is known as a 
hush 3 feet to 5 feet high, spreading 
rapidly by means of underground stems 
and forming a good subject for cover in 
thin woods or in open positions, especially 
in places where the soil is naturally on 
the light side. The variety under notice 
has much in common with the type, except 
that when planted in good soil and care¬ 


vigorous branches of the previous year 
hack to within a foot or so of the ground¬ 
line. As the flowers appear during sum¬ 
mer from the points of the current year's 
shoots, the more vigorous the young wood 
the better the flowering.—D. 


FRUIT. 

FERTILITY OF PEAR DOYENNE DU 
COMICE. 

It is commonly supposed that this precious 
Pear is a poor bearer. I have not found 
it so. I think it is the fact of its close 
form, due to over-pruning on many trees 



Tree of Doyenne du Comice Pear in Messrs. B. Veitch and Sons 
nursery at Exeter. 


fully cultivated it is more vigorous, but 
it differs widely in its inflorescences of 
red flowers, for whilst those of the type 
average o inches or (i inches in length and 
1 inch to 11 inches in width, those of the 
variety are sometimes a foot long and 
4 inches wide, the average length being 
8 inches or 9 inches. It pays for a little 
cultural attention, for if not planted in 
good soil and occasionally top-dressed 
with manure, it is apt to deteriorate. More¬ 
over, flowering is always better after the 
plants have been well pruned in spring. 
This pruning should take the form of the 
removal of as much ns possible of the 
weak and woni^ptri wood, shortening the 
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that one sees, that gives it this character. 
Mr. Peter Veitch sends mo from Exeter a 
picture of a tree which I have often ad¬ 
mired and which hears well. It is a good 
example of the tree, bearing well and not 
subjected to over-pruning. He writes as 
follows:— 

“ As promised you some time since, 

I am now sending a photograph of my 
pyramid tree of Pear Doyenne du 
Comice. The tree is 24 feet high by 
17 feet through, and circumference of 
stem at bottom is 4 feet. It stands 
nbout 10 feet from the wall shown. I 
think I have previously stated that we 
never fail to get a crop; that of }91ij 


was one of the lightest and that of 
1914 was heavy. There are trees of 
this variety on the walls facing xvest, 
which bear well, and also facing east, 
which have also nice crops. 

“ 1 think this pyramid tree is on the 
Crab stock. It is more than fifty 
years old and has never been pruned 
in my time (thirty-five years). It is 
heliied to carry its fruit by digging in 
on the surface a good dressing of 
farmyard manure, and giving copious 
waterings during the summer." 

W. 


LICHEN ON FRUIT-TREES. 

Ix low-lying positions, especially where 
there is much clay in the soil, the extra 
moisture nearly always present in the 
atmosphere favours the growth of such 
parasites as Moss and Lichen on fruit-trees 
generally, and Apples and Pears in par¬ 
ticular. It is hardly necessary to add that 
they seriously affect the health of the trees 
overrun by them. The healthiest trees are 
those with good clear stems and main 
branches, those overrun and their breath¬ 
ing pores clogged by Moss and Lichen be¬ 
ing the first to become stunted in growth 
and of comparatively little real service. 
In some few instances removing the 
principal cause, that is, an excess of mois¬ 
ture in the soil, is quickly followed by the 
disappearance of the parasites, and one of 
the first remedies should, therefore, he an 
examination of the drains. If these are 
badly clogged by tree roots or other ob¬ 
stacles, either clean out the old drains or 
form fresh ones, in orchards the drains 
ought to be disposed midway between the 
rows of standard trees, and. as a rule, not 
less than 3 feet deep, there being such a 
thing as draining away surface water too 
rapidly. There are several known reme¬ 
dies for removing Moss and Lichen tem¬ 
porarily, this including scraping and 
scrubbing witli brine and lime-wash. 
Scrubbing is a far too tedious operation 
beyond what might he done in that way 
to the clear trunks of standard trees. 
Newly-slaked lime in a fine state, shaken 
through a coarse bag or otherwise dusted 
or distributed among the branches when 
these are in a moist state, will do much 
towards killing Moss and Lichen; but, all 
things considered, it is a less satisfactory 
remedy than thoroughly coating them with 
lime-water. Add sufficient caustic lime to 
a tub of water to give this the consistency 
and colour of milk, pass it through a line 
seed sieve, and apply with an old syringe 
while still hot. Every crack and crevice 
that can be got at should be thoroughly 
searched out with the syringe, and this 
will be the means of destroying a good 
many insect pests, as well as the Moss and 
Lichen. The latter will gradually become 
brown and fall off, leaving the stems and 
branches clear for some time to come. 
Now’ is a good time to do this important 
work, any lime-water that misses the tree 
not hurting or disfiguring much that may¬ 
be alive near at hand. A good remedy is 
the caustic alkali solution that has so 
often been referred to in these pages. 


Unfruitful cordon fruit-trees. — The 

necessary stopping of these during the 
summer months lias a tendency to cause 
a crowded and weak growth. Now is a 
good time to remedy this evil. I admit it 
is not only the case with cordon fruit-trees 
on walls (notably Pears), but also those 
with none too much room. Hy cutting out 
now old long spurs, much may be done to 
assist the wood furnished with fruit- 
spurs. In addition, a number of useless 
weak growths may be cut out, doing this 
with care so that ttto much wood is not 
removed at one time. Long, spursjenu be 
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shortened back to two or three buds, and 
these will soon form good wood for 
another season. Indeed, with young trees 
it is often necessary to regulate the wood. 
There will then be finer fruit and much 
less trouble in the future with weak or 
useless crowded growth. K. 


PRUNING APPLE AND TEAR BUSHES. 
Ox established trees the pruning consists 
in shortening back the spur wood and ad¬ 
ventitious growths whou conveniently 
situated on the main branches to four 
sound buds. These growths are, when 
pot®ible. always reserved, as, when cut 
buck, they form the bases of new spurs, 
which enables such as are old and decrepit 
in their vicinity heing dispensed witli in 
the near future. Dead twigs and snags 
•oust be cut out, as their presence is likely 


length, and yield fruit from base to tip, 
there is very little the matter, and this 
should be the aim when bushy trees are 
being trained. With respect to the height 
trees grown by this method should • be 
allowed to attain, a great deal depends on 
the size of the garden or space at com¬ 
mand. When of considerable area the 
trees may be allowed to grow to a height 
of 10 feet or 15 feet, as the shade east by 
them does not then make any very serious 
difference as regards vegetable crops, but 
where space for growing the latter is very 
restricted a height of 9 feet is quite 
sufficient. 

Standards, as they overshadow every¬ 
thing in their vicinity, have been reduced 
to a minimum in the kitchen garden, and 
the few that remain will not be replaced 
as they die off. Last season's wood is cut 


being transferred from the vinery to the 
Grape-store that this lie done in dry 
weather, and on no account must the 
berries be bruised by careless handling. 
The insertion of the lengths of interal in 
the bottles, so that they are covered with 
at least 3 inches of water, must lie care¬ 
fully done, and each bunch should hang 
clear of its neighbour when the bottles are 
fixed in position. A piece or two of char¬ 
coal placed in each bottle obviates the 
necessity for changing the water, which 
must he replenished as often as required. 
—A. W. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

KOMNEYA TRICHOCALYX. 

I have been for years a delighted grower 
in several positions of the great Komneya 



liomneija trichocahjx. Flowers cut in the bud on October 5, lOld. 


to engender various fungoid diseases: 
Leaders on semi-established trees need 
shortening to -where tire wood is firm, 
leaving them of such a length that evenly- 
balanced, symmetrical specimens are ob¬ 
tained. ’ Witli regard to the number of 
branches that each tree should consist of, 
this matter must be determined largely by 
the habit of growth peculiar to each 
variety Close, compact growers like 
Northern Greening and Rosemary Russet, 
for instance, must have a less number of 
branches left in than are requisite in those 
which are naturally of a more spreading 
habit for the reason that if there are too 
manv branches sunlight and air are ex¬ 
cluded while, with the exception of those 
at the outside, they would bear at the tips 
onlv Even when growth is of a less com¬ 
pact nature too many branches are un¬ 
ites! ruble When these are seen to pro 
duce' fruiting smi^s through,^it their 
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close hack, and, where needed, the 
branches and spurs are thinned. 

G. P. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wall trees. —Further progress was made 
during tile week with the pruning and 
training of fruit trees upon walls. Plums 
having been finished, attention was 
directed to Pears. The majority of these 
trees have filled their allotted space, so 
that in their case the work was not de¬ 
layed. In some instances some congested 
spurs were thinned out; and other work 
merely consisted in regulating the 
brandies and renewing or adding to the 
ties. As in the case of riums, the wood 
of the Pears has matured well, and there 
is n sufficiency of plump fruit-buds. 

Bottling Grapes. —It is necessary if the 
bunches have to be carried outdoors while 


Coulteri, the noblest plant, perhaps, for 
the mixed border. An American friend 
who came last year said he had never seen 
it so fine iu its own country. It is no 
doubt the queen of Californian plants, 
and, with such, it seems unfaithful to 
have gone to any other, but hearing of 
this new Uomneya I considered it a 
matter of duty to try it, and I find, to my 
great surprise, that it is a distinct plant 
and a very good one. It is dwnrfer than 
the old Romneya, flowering earlier and 
later, and it can be grown in a full ex¬ 
posure in a southern garden with no pro¬ 
tection except a little bit of Bracken in 
tlie winter. In early October, seeing 
some buds on it which did not seem likely 
to open, I cut. them for the house, and 
they opened iu a charming way. Over a 
large part of England and Ireland (his 
plant should bi/ttirdy 1 / \Y. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

PREPARING PLANTS FOR CUTTINGS. 
No sooner have the blooms faded upon the 
plants than a start must be made for next 
year's display. The preparation of the 
plants for giving a supply of sturdy 
cuttings is an important detail in culture 
too often neglected by the amateur, I fear. 
If the cuttings are not sturdy and clean, I 
fail to see how a projier foundation is to 
be laid to ensure future success. Some 
varieties are very shy in producing 
cuttings at all, and especially of the right 
kind. Those most desirable push through 
the soil a few inches away from the stem. 
Still, where the variety is scarce, it is 
better to have stem cuttings than none at 
all. The objection to stem cuttings is 
that they are apt to form buds instead of 
growth. No difficulty would be experi¬ 
enced in striking these cuttings, but the 
chances are that before they had grown 
beyond an inch or two, other bloom-hmls 
would form instead of growth shoots. The 
best way to manage the plants that have 
(lowered and that are known to be shy 
producers of cuttings is to cut them down 
to within 2 feet of the soil. Those that 
throw up freely from the base should be 
cut down to within a few inches of the 
soil. Place the pots containing the old 
roots or stools In any cool house, cold 
frame, ,or at the foot of a south wall, pro¬ 
vided tlte frost is kept from them. A 
vinery or Peach-house at rest affords a 
good situation where plenty of light is 
available consequent upon tiie leaves 
having fallen from the fruit-trees. Place 
them as near to the glass as possible to 
induce a stocky growth. Cold frames 
answer very well, but there is the trouble 
of covering them in the case ol frost, the 
young 

Growths being tender at. this stage, 
consequent on their having been growing 
a long way from the glass prior to cutting 
down. In the case of those varieties that 
have cuttings several inches long at 
cutting-down time, if these new growths 
are left, by the time the cuttings are re¬ 
quired they will have become drawn up 
weakly and rendered useless as cuttings. 
It is better in such cases, then, to remove 
tiie tallest at once, allowing more space 
for those coming through the soil at the 
time. A better class of cutting is ob¬ 
tained when required by this means. In 
the case of reputed shy producers of 
cuttings means must be taken to induce 
them to grow more freely. Examine the 
drainage to make sure tiie plants are not 
waterlogged, and remove any manure 
from the surface used for top-dressing, if 
tiie roots have not run into it. Replace 
tiie manure with loam and leaf-mould iu 
equal quantities, adding sand freely. 
Cover the roots with half an inch of this 
compost and avoid anything like keeping 
the roots wet. With the plant cut down and 
no growth at the base, but little water 
will be required. It is wise to keep such 
plants on the dry side at the root for a 
time until a better action is apparent. 
Syringing the stems during bright weather 
is a means of encouraging new growth. 
'Those starting freely should have all the 
air available to ensure a robust growth. 
Those that are sluggish in this respect 
would be all the better for a gentle bottom- 
heat, if available, or be placed at the 
warmest end of the house. Green fly occa¬ 
sionally attacks the points of the young 
shoots, and should he got rid of quickly 
from fear of its crippling tiie young leaves, 
thus causing a check to the free growth. 
Where fumigating witli Tobacco-smoke is 
not practicable tiie affected jioints should 
he dusted with Tobacco-powder, vigorously 
syringing the points the next day with 
clean water to elejm^e the euttimis. 8. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT PEARS. 
“W.’s” remarks (January 10th, page 33) 
will have been read with much interest 
by all who appreciate good Pears. I think 
most of us will agree with his condemna¬ 
tion of stewing Pears which in the garden 
take up space that would be better filled 
with good quality eating Pears. We shall 
not all quite agree with his criticism of 
the William’s flavour, although this Pear, 
unless well grown and ripened, is some¬ 
times unpleasant to the palate. There 
are several Pears mentioned in “ W.’s ” 
list which are new to me, and I cannot find 
them in any English catalogue. I can only 
conclude that they arc varieties not well 
known at present in England, and the 
difficulty is, where are we to obtain them? 
For instance, Fondante des Itois, Sucr^e 
de Moutluqon, Beurre Vauban, and Mint. 
Dupuis. “W.’s” remarks on Pitmaston 
Duchess are very welcome to mo. It 
would be an excellent thing if this variety 
were to disappear from all good nursery¬ 
men's catalogues. As long ns it is grown 
I am afraid its size and appearance will 
always attract an uneducated taste iu 
Pears, and many fruit shops offer nothing 
else during its season. Would “ W.” lie 
good enough to say which varieties of those 
he names in his list will succeed ns 
pyramids and which need a wall, also 
what stock they should be grafted on? 
With regard to winter Pears I should like 
to have seen Josephine de Malines included 
in “W.’s” list. With me this variety is 
good in every way and of first-class quality 
and flavour. It does well as a pyramid 
grafted on the Quince, and is a most valu¬ 
able Pear for January use. F. B. 

Springfield, Northampton. 

-In his notes under this heading 

(page 33) “ W.” takes exception to stew¬ 
ing I’ears. In these matters personal taste 
is the one deciding element. There are 
some who do not favour even the ltest 
dessert Pears. In my earlier days I served 
in a garden replete with every standard 
kind of Apple, Pear, nud Peach, and in 
regard to the first and second, pyramid 
and cordon trees were planted largely, 
and a central path had an expensive iron¬ 
work pergola erected solely for Pears and 
Apples—yet the owner never tasted one of 
these fruits in a raw state. A large 
orchard-house also accommodated all the 
better known Peaches and Nectarines 
of the day, and during tiie season bushels 
of high-class fruit were grown, and yet tiie 
owner never ale one in a raw state. He 
delighted in giving to others, and took an 
interest in the opinion of his friends on the 
merits of the various kinds. It would have 
been unkind of any one to blame him, be¬ 
cause he had for health reasons to decline 
ripe fruit, and yet was able to partake of 
it cooked. It is curious why stowing 
Pears should lie condemned because cer¬ 
tain individuals do not care for them. In 
the homes of the wealthy they take a 
fairly frequent place in the weekly menu, 
and others who have to purchase their 
stocks think stewing Pears a most desir¬ 
able dish. 

Then in regard to dessert kinds, how 
many will support the condemnation of the 
William’s and other musky - flavoured 
Pears. I venture to say that thousands 
of British subjects hail the season of the 
William's Pear. I hold no brief for Pit- 
mo ston Duchess, It is a very fine Pear, 
hut there is an acidity that is not pleasing 
to many palates. I much prefer a Beurre 
Hardy or B. Superfin. “ W.” names some 
that are not generally found In British 
lists. Beurr< ; Vauban. Sucree de Mont- 


lucon, Mme. Dupuis, and Fondante des 
Bois are not familiar names. It is true 
more are catalogued than are required 
even in tiie best gardens, and no doubt 
many of them are not deserving of garden 
space. I am surprised that Pears like 
Mme. Troyve, Triomphe de Vienne, Olivier 
des Scrres, and Margaret Murillat should 
be considered sufficiently meritorious to 
satisfy so severe a critic as your corre¬ 
spondent is, for I do not consider either 
possesses any outstanding merit. Do not 
such high-class Pears as Winter Nells, 
Comte Le Lamy, Glou Morceau, Thomp¬ 
son's, Nouvelle Fulvie. Althorp Crassnne, 
Josephine de Malines, and in January and 
February the old Bergamotte d’Esjiercn, 
offer any claim to commendation? Santa 
Claus has been described as a good com¬ 
panion to Doyenne du Cornice, and- I’liek- 
ling is much praised by that good Pear- 
grower, Mr. Allan, of Clinton. No other 
fruit is so much influenced by stock, soil, 
weather, and storing ns the Pear. 

W. STltl'CNKIX. 

Hood Ashton, Trowbridge. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Chives. —One of the commonest aud one 
of tiie most indispensable of the Onion 
family iu tiie Scottisii cottage garden is 
the Chive, Allium Schcenoprasuin. It Is 
said to be a native plant, but it is very 
rarely found wild, and is, more likely, 
indigenous to Siberia or to a similar lati¬ 
tude. The bulbs arc small and connected 
in elongated clusters, but these are never 
used, only tiie leaves or young tops being 
cut as a potherb. When these are cut 
others shoot up in succession, and n bed 
will last for an indefinite number of years, 
although it is advisable to replant occa¬ 
sionally. Chives are best when freshly 
gathered, for if kept for even a short time 
tiie succulent leaves lose their charac¬ 
teristic flavour. The bulb is very hardy 
and will grow in even tiie moistest, coldest 
situations, and propagation is effected by 
slips or by division of the bulb-clusters in 
spring or autumn. The leaves arc con¬ 
sidered by some to lie su|ierior to Onions, 
Shallots, or Garlic for seasoning, or us an 
ingredient in salads—W. McG., Jlahnoe.. 

Potato Sharpe’s Victor. — Those who 
force a few early Potatoes will find 
Shnrjie's Victor, if old, still a very reliable 
variety. The dwarf haulm renders it 
specially adapted for this purpose, and if 
it is not such a heavy cropper as some of 
the newer kinds, its qualities are un¬ 
deniable. In addition, for early work in 
the oiten Sharpe’s Victor is valuable, for 
if planted in a warm and sheltered border 
early in March it is ready for use in May. 
There is a tendency. 1 think, to overlook 
some of the older Potatoes in favour of 
those of more recent introduction, but 
sorts such as Sharpe’s Victor are even yet 
worthy of attention. —Kirk. 

Peach Peregrine. This is one of the 
varieties raised by Messrs. Rivers and Son 
and is a useful mid-season variety. It dims 
well iu j»ts and also planted out in tiie 
house. The colour of the fruit is not 
unlike that of (’rimson Galande. It Is a 
freestone variety. We remember having 
seen it when grown by Mr. Hudson in an 
early house in [sits, hut we think it is 
likely to do better as a mid-season 
fruit.—T. 

Kiln-dried Walnuts_I have these from 

Covent Garden, and they do not taste 
badly, though not so good as the fresh 
Walnut. It is unfortunate that the Walnut 
endures so short a time in good use. Why 
is it that the Peccan lasts so well and our 
best English nut goes out of use so soon? 
Can anyone tell us how to prolong their 
season?—W. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DIVIDING-LINES IN GARDENS. 
The need of dividing-linos often arises to 
separate the flowers of tbe borders from 
the kitelien plots, or to go round a play¬ 
ground, or for various other reasons, and, 
therefore, the making of them is very im¬ 
portant for the gardener. The know- 
nothing garden designers will make a 
black line and tell people to put a Yew 
hedge, so that the gardener lias to con¬ 
sider the Yew hedge, and whether he can 
grow flowers in front of a tree that is 
continually robbing the border. Where 
there is room the best background would 


fence for the base and put Oak battens 
over it to conceal the iron as much as j 
possible, and also raise it a bit higher to 
suit Clematis, Honeysuckle, and other j 
climbers. In places where no flower 
grows near, Ivy makes a very beautiful 
screen, but, wooden stakes having a 
tendency to rot, it is best on an iron trellis, j 
When Oak is not abundant we may use 
iron wire concealed with a few bits of 
Oak battens. W. 


SIR FRED. MOORE ON THE PRESENT 
STATE OF IRISH GARDENING. 
This lias been reviewed by me in Irish 
Uiirdrnintj in the opening number, and : 
again in January, 1910. lu both these j 


were filled with them, and the splendid 
specimens which were exhibited at tlie 
principal shows were marvels of skilful 
cultivation. 

Outdoor gardening developments have 
been more pleasing and. it is to be hoped, 
permanent, as on all sides there is evi¬ 
dence of more culture, refinement, taste, 
and of accurate knowledge and thorough¬ 
ness in this particular branch than in any 
previous period in the history of horticul¬ 
ture in Ireland. Proof of this is forth¬ 
coming in the fact that the only section of 
outdoor gardening which is rapidly de¬ 
clining in extent and in popularity is 
bedding-out on mathematical linos and 
general formal gardening. Outdoor gar- 



Lir/ht trellis for Clematis: Iron, with Oak battens in upper parts. 


lie one of naturally-grown shrubs like! 
Kay, Osmautlius, and Elicagnus, and vari¬ 
ous evergreens. Hut often this is not 
practicable. 1 use a strong Oak isist ami 
rail fence. Here, however, the locality 
counts for much, and I do it because 1 ' 
have plenty of Oak. and also men 
who are very handy at making such a ! 
fence. A better background one could 
hardly have. I grow' free-climbing Hoses 
on it. and the effect is all one could wish. 
Not onl v' on the side facing tbe mixed 
border, but also at the back it is a true 
line full of beauty and variety. Where a [ 
slender line is desired for the support of 
Clematis and fragile climbers, tbe Oak, if 
small enough, would be liable to decay, [ 
and, therefore, we use. an ordinajy iron I 


e, we use. an ordinary lr 
zed by GOOgle 


allicles I took a hoiieful view of its 
then position and of its future pro¬ 
spects. Collections continue to dis¬ 
appear, ami useful decorative subjects 
take the place of curiosities and of 
plants which were of minor decorative 
value or which were chiefly of interest to 
their owners and to students or collectors; 
in other words, utilitarianism is gaining 
ground. Stove plants have almost disap- 
Iieared, and are now only to be found in 
comparatively few gardens. Hard-wooded 
plants, such as Iioronia, Diosmn, Erica, 
Epncris, Adenandra, Eriostemon, Gene- 
tyllis, are no longer to be found in gardens. 
It is questionable if many young gardeners 
even know the appearance of several of 
these, although at one time many houses 


doning must be dealt with in two phases— 
gardening for pleasure and gardening for 
profit. 

In such a vast subject as outdoor gar¬ 
dening there is ail aliening for every variety 
of taste and of work, and, therefore, 
especially in small-sized gardens and 
amongst amateurs, siiecialisation is practi¬ 
cally compulsory, so we find gardeners de¬ 
voting themselves sometimes exclusively 
to some branch or section, such as Roses, 
Sweet Peas, Herbaceous plants, Narcissi, 
Violets, Trees and shrubs, Alpines, or to 
the more practical and useful fruit and 
vegetable growing. In nil I lies? (lie advance 
is marked, of which there is ample evi¬ 
dence botli in tlie garden and on the show 
benches, P.v type I mean tbe.stnndard_»f 
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grace, beauty, shape, colour, and general 
form which all reflect the good taste of 
the flower-growing public. The reaction 
against mere size Is strong, and we And 
such things as Itoses and single Chrys¬ 
anthemums gaining in favour each year, 
nnd steady support given to varieties with 
moderately-sized flowers, as against mere 
size often accompanied by coarseness. If 
we take the Narcissus as an example, I 
contend that such varieties as King's 
Norton nnd Glory of Noordwijk are huge, 
coarse, and ugly, whereas King Alfred, 
Florence Pearson, and Mine. De Granff are 
beautiful and refined, and many of the 
new triamlrus hybrids are of great merit. 
In Sweet I’eas the advance is very marked. 
Here there has been increase of size, in 
most cases without coarseness, a wider 
range in colour, firmness and length of 
stalk, and practically no loss of perfume. 
In the opinion of many experts and good 
judges sufficient advance has been made in 
size, and a few varieties, by fission or by 
duplication of the standard, are tending to 
heaviness and lack of grace. Other genera 
in which advance is marked are Gladiolus, 
Delphinium. Aster or Michaelmas Daisies, 
Astilbe and Spiriea. The varieties of 
Michaelmas Daisies now offered are very 
welcome additions, and we get a prolonged 
blooming season at a time of year when 
flowers for house decoration are getting 
scarce. The new pink varieties of Astilbe 
nnd of Spinra are noteworthy and meri¬ 
torious introductions, most useful for 
margins of lakes, ponds, streams, and for 
the bog garden, or'even for the herbaceous 
border where the soil is deej) and moist. 
In 

Flow eri no shrubs there is ever-in¬ 
creasing variety, and ns many of the new 
species and varieties have high qualities 
to recommend them there is corresponding 
increase in the attention nnd care they are 
receiving and in the space devoted to them. 
Such genera as Rhododendron, Spiraea, 
l’hiladelphus, Dcutzia, lierberis, Pyrus, 
Primus, Cotoneaster, nnd Cytisus have 
furnished us with splendid novelties. The 
cultivation of alpiues is now much better 
understood, and the results are more satis¬ 
factory; lienee, .probably, the increasing 
attention given to them. The number of 
deaths is less anil the number of “ im¬ 
possibles” has been largely reduced, not 
that the plants have become less exacting, 
blit simply because their requirements 
are more carefully studied. It has 
been demonstrated that concrete beds 
and extensive masonry are quite un¬ 
necessary. and that the structure of a 
moraine is comparatively simple, all that 
is required being deep, porous rubble with 
l>erfeet drainage. The number of rare and 
beautiful species which may be seen grow¬ 
ing. spreading, and flowering in a moraine, 
although formerly regarded as too difficult 
to succeed with, is most encouraging. 

HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

Grape Hyacinths in the woodland.— 
One of the prettiest floral pictures I have 
ever seen consisted of masses of Grape 
Hyacinths, Heavenly Blue being the most 
prominent kind. These colonies come from 
a few bulbs planted here and there, and 
which increased both by multiplication of 
the bulbs and by seeds. Grape Hyacinths 
are certainly among the most satisfactory 
of hardy flowers as they adapt themselves 
so well to circumstances and will multiply 
where the generality of hardy, bulbous 
flowers would have a difficulty in holding 
their own. Therefore, if von have s]Kits 
in the garden where the soil is poor and 
very dry in the summer, you will find the 
Grnpe Hyacinths of much use. They will 
also be quite at home among short Grass 
in the woodland.-** 
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Plants for old hedgerows.— In many 
parts of England old hedgerows are a 
prominent feature and on estates of con¬ 
siderable extent they often form dividing 
lines, nnd when this is the case they may 
be made attractive by the presence of some 
of the very strongest - growing hardy 
flowers. I have seen Michaelmas Daisies 
in good condition under such circum¬ 
stances, and I have no doubt that souie 
other things would do equally well. Golden 
Rods should he at home thorp. The native 
species grows naturally in herbage, and 
very pretty it looks in the short Grass. I 
once naturalised on a bank which formed 
the dividing line to fields Coronilln varia, 
which in a flower-border in time becomes 
a terrible nuisance. It flourished exceed¬ 
ingly nml I found had much puzzled wihl- 
flower students. The Fisli and Globe 
Thistles will, I know, live and produce 
flowers in coarse Grass as well us some of 
the stronger-growing Funkias. The more 
vigorous-hnhited Daffodils are, we know, 
at home in Grass, nnd Crocuses will do 
very well. I have had them in company 
with the double and single wood 
Anemones, A. apennina, ami Cyclamen 
neapolitnnum. 

Fritillarias and hardy Cyclamens.— 
These, planted together, form a pretty 
feature. Choose a corner which will never 
be disturbed by simile or fork, plant C. 
nenpolitanum <; inches apart nml the 
common Snake's-heud between. These can 
lie sown over the ground. It does not 
matter how thick they are they will not 
harm tile Cyclamens. If you get a mixture 
in colour, including the white Snake's- 
heud and the white variety of Cyclamen, 
you will have something very satisfactory, 
and which, with no further trouble except 
weeding and a top-dressing now and then, 
will be a source of delight. Drop in a 
few bulbs of the Snow Glory and this 
little garden picture is complete. 

Dog’s-tooth Violets tinder trees. —In 
the iiartial shade of deciduous trees these 
charming little bulbous flowers do very 
well. Even when the soil is full of rooks, 
anil therefore poor, and at times very dry, 
they maintain their vigour and bloom 
freely. 

Saxifraga scardica. —This is n pretty 
little species, neat and compact of growth, 
and very satisfactory when its simple 
needs are attended to. I once had it in 
excellent condition—large, healthy tufts— 
but they went had in a very dry season. 
The same hapiiened last year, ns we had 
no rain to thoroughly moisten the ground 
from April onwards through the summer. 
Such kinds as McNabiana and crustata 
lingulatn came through without special 
attention, lmt scardica evidently belongs 
to that section which, in certain seasons, 
must have the benefit of the watering-pot. 

Reliable Saxifrages. — Among the 
encrusted kinds there are some which, by 
reason of their enduring nature, may be 
freely used in gardens more or less large, 
and where the hose cannot he employed in 
a dry time. The Aizoon varieties are of a 
particularly hardy nature, those men¬ 
tioned above, ns also Hostii, intermedia, 
and altissima being very drought-resisting. 
They are. moreover, not capricious in the 
matter of soil. J. Cornuill. 


NOTES AND EEPL1ES. 

Herbaceous borders.—Wliat w tlie proper 
treatment for the-se from the time the plants 
have ceased flowering and through tlie winter 
to spring. Also, what should be done now to 
a herbaceous border which has been uu- 
touched except for cutting down plants?— 
tV. A. 

(Much depends upon oircninsktnces. If 
the borders have been recently made, fork¬ 
ing over after adding a mulching of de¬ 
cayed manure would be nil that is 


necessary. The mulching, indeed, may 
suffice for the winter alone, forking it in 
so soon as growth begins in spring. This, 
while giving a fresh appearance over all, 
also disposes of the weeds that may have 
started in autumn. If the soil is of a 
heavy, retentive nature litne should be 
added freely to assist porosity, and, by 
precipitating the superfluous water to a 
lower level, aerate nnd warm the soil. 
Lime also hastens the decomjtosition of 
manures and vegetable humus in the soil. 

It may, as nil essential plant food, be ap- 
plicd with equal advantage to light soils, 
which are usually deficient of lime. In 
all eases it should be forked in when 
slacked, anti not allowed to remain on the 
surface. If the borders are old ones divi¬ 
sion and replanting may he necessary, but 
of these things you give us no informa¬ 
tion. If, however, this reply does not 
meet your case, write us again with fuller 
particulars.] 

Antirrhinums. These now play tt very 
important part in the summer and autumn 
decoration of the garden, being so valu¬ 
able for the tilling of beds and borders 
where a brilliant display is desired. Roth 
the ta 11 varieties and those of intermediate 
height are well suited for either purpose, 
and very striking effec ts can lie produced 
by the employment of the varieties named : 
Eire King. Rale Apricot, Orange King, 
Delicate Rink, Coral Red, Cloth of Gold, 
Bonfire, etc. The charming new pink 
variety, Nelrose, which lias proved so 
useful for autumn and winter flowering in 
jots, should be given a trial. The seed 
should In* sown now either in pans or 
boxes, according to the number of plants 
required. The seeds should he hut lightly 
covered with line sandy soil, am] after¬ 
wards wa terc'il with a fine-rosed pot. 
Until germination takes place cover with 
sheets of glass and shade with paper. 
When the seedlings nppenr a light airy 
position in a temperature of 50 (legs, will 
ensure plants of a sturdy nature. The 
raising of the seed may take place in a 
temperature a few degrees warmer.—A. W. 

Pentstemons. A large quantity of 
cuttings of flic smaller-flowered Rent- 
stcnions of the “ Gem " varieties was put 
in during late autumn. These have rooted 
exceptionally well, and have made con¬ 
siderable growth so much so that it was 
considered advisable during the week to 
pinch back the more advanced of the 
plants. The boxes in which they arc 
grown were removed to a cooler position 
and placed as near the glass as possible. 

Muscari nioschatum. This, in its finest 
form, sometimes known as mains, sometimes 
as flavttm. is still one of the most uncommon 
of the Muscaris. The blossoms of this Musk 
Hyacinth, which are borne in heads very 
similar to those of the drape Hyacinths, are 
of a somewhat, dull yellow- colour, but they 
possess a moot, delicious fragrance; indeed, 
there are few flowers of tlie open air that are 
endowed with so sweet a nerfunte. The Musk 
Hyacinth and t lie graceful Feather Hyacinth, 
another member of the family, but seldom met 
with, are perhaps the easiest of culture of all 
the Muscaris. succeeding in ulmnst any soil 
and situation.— Wyndham Fitzherrert. 

Tufted Pansies in frames. Those who have 
Tufted Pansies in frames should take every 
• opportunity of affording ventilation, as. owing 
to the heavy rainfall of late, damping-ofl is 
likely to ensue. It is well to understand, in 
regard to these favourites, that they require 
very little protection, and that if one forgets 
to open the frame for a few days it is not to 
the welfare of the plants. In fact, up to the 
middle of December there was no real neces¬ 
sity to cover them at all. Some plants in a. 
bed out-of-doors look quite as well as those in 
a. frame. If there is one thing more than 
another that Tufted Pansies resent it is 
coddling.— Woodbastwick. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”—iVcic Edition, 11th, reviv'd, with description* 
oj all the beat plant*, treee, and shrub*, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15s.; 
poll free, 13*.,lid. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
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ROSES. 

IV10IIURAI AN A ROSES ON SLOrES 
OR BANKS. 

The YViehuraiana Roses have become very 
popular, ami when we consider what 
beautiful effects can he obtained by their 
use tills fact is hardly to be wondered at. 
To display the beauty of these Roses there 
is. |>erliaps, no better position than a 
good slope or bank, and those w’ho have 
such a position should grow them in this 
way. 1 recently saw a fine example of 
such a Kose-covereil bank when visiting a 
large garden in ICssex. The site had been 
thoroughly prepared by deep digging and 
the addition of some good farmyard 
manure, the Roses being planted 5 feet 
mart each way. In this case there were 
several rows of plants, as the bank was 
fairly wide, but in the case of a narrower 
bed the plants might be in a single row 
nr in zig-zag fashion. No attempt was 
made at training, with the result that in a 


varieties for planting on banks are: 
Dorothy Perkins, Lady Gay, Minnehaha 
(pink), Exeelsa, Coronation, Troubadour, 
Hiawatha (red). White Dorothy, Mrs. 
Littleton Dewhurst (white), and Lady 
Godiva (pale salmon). The Rene Andre 
group only produces small sprnys of three 
or four blossoms, hut in some varieties, 
such as Alberic Barbier (yellow), Miss 
Hollyet (carmine-pink), and Frau Octavio 
Hesse (white), the flowers, though small, 
are exquisitely shaped. In all the varie- I 
ties of tliis section those Indefinite art 
tints that are so much liked are seen. 
These varieties have far more beautiful 
foliage than the Dorothy Perkins family. 
Tiie leaves are very glossy and rich In ' 
colour, ruddy-green in some varieties, 
golden-green in others, so that even when 
the blooming period is over the hank 
planted with these varieties would be 
Interesting. In addition' to those men¬ 
tioned tiie best varieties are: Aviateur 
BltM’iot (rich yellow), Desire Bergera 
(coppery-pink), Francois Juranville (bright' 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS FAILING. 

I find some difficulty in germinating: and 
growing on the following plants:—Primula 
obcouica, P. sinensis stellata, P. malacoides. 
and other choice Primulas, Streptocarpua 
hybrids, and Boronia megastigma. I can 
give greenhouse treatment. Primula obconica 
sometimes does well, but germination is poor. 
P. sinensis stellata, in spite of picking off 
early trusses, grows far too dwarf. P. mala¬ 
coides seedlings have done fairly well, though 
inclined to go off suddenly, but germination is 
bad. Same with other Primulas, Beesiana, 
etc. Boronia seeds, so far. will not germinate, 
and the same with Streptocarpua. I succeed 
with many other good things. Any hints will 
oblige.—C irla. 

[You do not give us any particulars of 
the conditions under which the various 
plants are grown, hence it is practically 
impossible to put one's finger on the weak 
s]*ot in their cultivation. True, you men¬ 
tion n greenhouse, but there are green¬ 
houses and greenhouses, the temperature 
of which may vary considerably. As 
Primula sinensis stellata keeps so dwarf 
it would seem to indicate that the soil in 



Oak post and rail trellis for Hoses and Clematis. (See page 67.) 


few seasons a ptsitit g thicket has been 
formed, of considerable height in the 
middle, where the plants have grown over 
one another. The lower edge of the hank 
is carpeted with the lovely slender trailers. 
The gardener told me that he did a little 
thinning out during the first two or three 
winters, but now he lias given it up, the 
plants being so entangled. 

On this particular bank quite a number 
of varieties is planted, some early-flower¬ 
ing, some lute. All colours are there, 
from White and yellow to red, the effect 
of die contrasting colours being both 
quaint and pretty. Some gioweis will no 
doubt prefer to use one vaiietj onlj, a 
mass of some decided colour being con¬ 
sidered more effective. 

There are two quite distinct groups of 
the Wichuraiana Roses, Dorothy Perkins 
beln" typical of tiie one, Rene Andre and 
Alberic"Barbier of tiie other. The Dorothy 
Perkins group gives by far the finoi show 
of flowers, producing as it does largo 
sprays or hunches of little rosettes, the 
colours being very gelded. .The best 
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rose), Jersey Beauty (single yellow), 
Joseph Billiard (crimson and gold, single), 
Leonti ne Gervais (salmon), Edmund 
Proust (copper and blood-red), Paul 
Transon (coppery-rose), and Shower of 
Gold (rich yellow and orange). The lust j 
three are almost evergreen. Shower of 
Gold having the most beautiful foliage of 
any Rose I know. Eglantine. 

NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Climbing Boses on tlielr own roots.— In no 

section is it more desirable to have the plants 
orr their own roots than in that of the climb¬ 
ing Polyantha and Wichuraiana Roses, which 
often give a good deal of trouble if budded 
oil the Brier, as so many of them are. Unless 
carefully watched, the Brier sends up vigorous 
shoots among the other growths, and these 
are frequently unnoticed for some time. With 
own-root Roses there .js no trouble of this 
kind. The climbing Roses are. a-s a rule, so 
easily raised from cuttings that there is little 
excuse for budding such.—Ess. 

Rose Mrs. W. H. Cutbusli. —As a late- 
flowering Rose this is one of the best of the 
Polvanthas. It is a great advantage to be 
able to make a bright tied of dwarf Roses of 
, one colour which will bloom so late as Mrs. 
W. H. Cntbush. The flowers are of a charm¬ 
ing shade of pink. It has been very good in 
: Scottish gardens during the past season. 


which it is grown is unsuitable. A brief 
sketch of the treatment required may lie 
of service, and enable you to remedy auv 
errors into which you may have fallen. 

Seeds of the different Primulas may he 
sown in March, in a mixture of two parts 
of loam and leaf-mould to one part of 
sand, the whole thoroughly incorporated 
together. Then rub through a sieve with 
a i-inch mesh and place tiie rough por¬ 
tions on one side. Tiie pots or pans in 
which tiie seeds are to be sown should be 
quite clean and effectually drained. Over 
tiie drainage place a layer of the rough 
portion of tiie compost that would not pass 
through the sieve. Then fill the i>ot or pan 
to within J inch, or little less, of the rim 
with the sifted soil, making it perfectly 
level and pressing down moderately firm. 
After this water tiie soil with a very fine 
rose, and while it is still wet sprinkle the 
seeds regularly anil thinly thereon. Then 
cover the seeds with a little of tiie com¬ 
post above recommended, but pass it 
through a sieve faien than the } inch. 
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too <1 wiily; in fact, they should be only just 
covered. Placed then In a structure with 
a minimum temperature of 50 degs., rising 
during the day, they will soon germinate. 
The pots or pans may with advantage be 
covered with a sheet of brown paper till 
signs of germination are seen. % Directly 
this is apparent the paper must be re¬ 
moved, but it is very necessary that they 
are kept shaded. As the young plants 
make headway they may be pricked off 
into pans or boxes, using the same kind of 
soil as that in which the seeds were sown. 

Putting. —When large enough they must 
lie potted singly, tlie compost being the 
same, but it does not require to lx- sifted. 
The next shift will be into their flowering 
1 lots, -1J incites or 5 inches in diameter. A 
cold frame is then a very suitable spot for 
them, giving, when established in their 
I Kits, a free circulation of air, in order to 
prevent them becoming drawn and weak. 
If desired to encourage growth the frame 
may lie shut tip sufficiently early to hus¬ 
band a little of the sun-heat. When tile 
pots are well tilled with roots an occa¬ 
sional stimulant will he very helpful. 
Watering needs to bo carefully done, as an 
excess of moisture, especially if combined 
with a stagnant atmosphere, will induce 
the plants to go off suddenly, ns spoken of 
by you. For tlie final potting the comiwst 
may contain more loam, say, three parts 
to two of leaf-mould and a good sprinkling 
of sand. The best treatment tor the 

St ii k l’Tor a KITS is to sow the seeds in 
February and place in a temperature of 
55 dogs, to 70 (logs., when they will soon 
germinate. If, however, you luivc no struc¬ 
ture other than the greenhouse a good 
plan will be to delay the sowing till 
March, and place in the warmest part of 
tile house. The same comitost as recom¬ 
mended for the Primulas will suit tlie 
Streptocnrpus, though tin- latter may lie 
flowered well in Finch jiots. The plants, 
too, may he grown in a frame during the 
summer. 

Koroma megastigma is more particular 
in its requirements than any pf the other 
subjects about which you inquire. Tile 
seed is exceedingly minute and should lie 
sown in pent, to which some silver sand 
lias been added. The preparation of the 
Pot or pan may be the same as advised for 
tlte Primulas, but only a little dry silver 
sand should be sprinkled over the surface 
after tile seed is sown. Then cover with a 
pane of glass and take care to keep it 
shaded. As soon ns the young plants arc 
visible the glass must be tilted in order to 
give a little air, but the sun should on no 
account he allowed to shine on them. 
Watering must, of course, lie carefully 
done, a very line rose being most essential, 
or tlte piot may be stood nearly to the rim 
in some vessel containing water, in litis 
latter case the moisture will enter through 
the hole in the bottom and percolate 
through tlte soil without disturbing the 
surface. This is a good way to water ex¬ 
ceedingly minute seeds. When the youiig 
plants are about j inch in height they 
should he pricked off into clean, well- 
drained pots. Peat and sand must be 
again used, tho upiier layer being passed 
through a j-incli sieve. The soil must lie 
pressed down very firmly; indeed, this is 
most essential ill all stages of the culture 
of this sweet-scented shrub. The young 
plants may be grown in a light and airy 
greenhouse. The growing shoots should 
be pinched two or three times in order to 
Induce a busby habit of growth. In 
potting, care must be taken not to bury the 
ball of eartli deeper than it was before, 
anil the new soil must be pressed down 
very firmly around it. Liquid manure 
should not be given to the Koronia in any 
stages of growt' 
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VEGETABLES. 

FORWARDING EARLY PEAS. 
Those who have heavy, badly-drained soil 
will be handicapped this season as regards 
early Peas, as, owing to the very heavy 
rainfall all through December and almost 
daily since the New Year came in, the 
land in many places is badly water-logged. 
It will repay growers to forward their 
early crops by giving shelter at the start 
to assist germination. I?y sowing under 
glass there is a great gain. A much better 
selection may be made, as one can grow 
sorts which, to sow in cold, wot soil now, 
would fail. When sown under glass it is 
not necessary to use fire-lieat, provided tlte 
seed is sown sufficiently early, ns, by just 
using shelter, a better plant is secured, 
and though germination is slower, the 
plants will lie large enough by the time our 
variable seasons permit of planting out. 
Seed may, with advantage, be sown in 
cold frames, or, if available, any cool 
glasshouse, but if in the latter they 
should be stood as near the glass as possi¬ 
ble when above the soil, while if grown 
in cold frames care must lie taken to give 
sufficient shelter should tlte weather he 
very severe. I have often been obliged to 
use long litter near towns where dried 
Kraekon was not available. It is best be¬ 
fore using tlte litter to cover the glass with 
mats, as these protect the glass and paint 
from injury. Some of the small round 
Peas take up much less room than the 
larger wrinkled Marrows. After many 
years’ exjierience I do not advise the 
small, weaker varieties. I admit they 
have some good points. For instance, 
some of the small round varieties are 
quicker growers anil pod earlier; also they 
are much hardier for first crop when sown 
in tlte open. 1 have had a regular demand 
for these small varieties for special dishes; 
indeed, they are much liked for garnish¬ 
ing entrf'ps. At the same time, those who 
require the best quality early Peas can 
have them by sowing such as are only a 
few days later than the small round varie¬ 
ties. As regards 

Varieties, there are a wide choice and 
some excellent dwarf forms. By dwarf J 
do not mean those that do not exceed 
I foot to 18 inches. These last-named are 
excellent for first sowings in tire open or 
mi a sheltered border, but, given protec¬ 
tion, I prefer a larger grower, sueh as 
May Queen, World's Record, Duchess of 
York, Ideal, or Early Giant, these mostly 
averaging 2 feet to 3 feet when grown 
under glass at tlte start, and, having a 
robust growth, give an excellent return. 
May Queen is one of the earliest of the 
Marrow dwarf section and one of the most 
productive Peas grown. Though a 
Marrow—at least, having a good bit of the 
Marrow blood—it is one of the most profit¬ 
able of the early Peas. Early Giant is 
larger, also later, lint excellent for sow¬ 
ing under glass. If dwarfer forms are 
liked there is a wide choice, as even now 
tlte older Chelsea Gem, the Sherwood, 
English Wonder, Exonian. and others are 
valuable for their earliness and hardiness, 
and specially good for heavy soils. When 
sowing I would advise a loamy soil, as 
tliis induces stronger root action than a 
tine sandy soil. It is an excellent plan (an 
old one), but still good, to sow in pieces 
of cut turves obtainable from a good pas¬ 
ture, keeping a sharp look-out that no 
wire-worm infests the turf. To guard 
against this pest it is safer to use turf 
that lias been cut some little time and 
stacked. riaee the strips of turf close 
together in the frame or house, grass side 
downward. Draw ft light drill in the 
centre Of each and sow the seed down the 


centre of eaeli piece of turf evenly, cover¬ 
ing with some good soil. The frame must 
then tie kept close till the seedlings break 
through, when careful ventilation will be 
required. At the time of planting out, the 
turves can he lifted with a mass of roots 
and placed in well-prepared drills or 
shallow trenches. For small quantities 
pots are doubtless more useful, as these 
can be readily moved. Tlte chief objection 
to pots is that the ball is often broken, 
thus injuring the roots when planting. I 
prefer 5-inch pots in which eight or nine 
seeds may he sown, thinning to the six 
strongest and best-placed. Avoid forcing 
of any kind, and, by so doing, secure a 
strong plant. Another excellent way is to 
sow in boxes. The seedlings lift well if 
the soil is made firm and the boxes ure 
not deep. A little moisture will be 
necessary till growth is active, and later 
on ventilate freely in fine weather and 
plant firmly. W. F. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

To grow large Onions.—Onions want a 
long season of growth to gain size and 
become riitc enough for keeping. Accord¬ 
ing to my experience there is no better 
Onion for size and quality than a well- 
selected stock of Ailsa Craig. Sow now or 
shortly in boxes under glass in a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 (legs., or about 50 (legs.; harden 
off in cold frame when 2 inches or 
3 inches high. In the meantime tlte land 
for the ultimate destination of the crop 
should be prepared by trenching and 
manuring and time given for settlement. 
Further means can be taken to give the 
necessary firmness by rolling or treading 
just previous to planting out in April, 
when the weather is suitable early in the 
month. The plants must have plenty of 
room when planted out. The rows should 
not be less titan 15 inches apart and the 
plants in the rows not Jess than C incites 
from each other. Fse the hoe freely during 
the growing season. There is no trouble 
from (he maggot ns I lie plants are tuo far 
advanced fnr the fly when that, trouble¬ 
some insect appears. Occasional light 
dressings of soot and nitrate of soda may 
be given in showery weather.—E. II. 

Late Seakale. A considerable brendtli 
of this is grown, and, to ensure a 
succession, one-half is covered down now 
and the other half in February. Tlte 
material used for the blanching of the 
Kale when growth is made is fine cinder- 
ashes, sufficient of these being heaped over 
each group of crowns to form a mound of 
such a height that the Kale will not be 
exposed to the light as it pushes its way 
up through them. Fine soil may he used, 
but ashes are by far tile better, as slugs 
and other insects are. by their employment, 
kept at bay. Other means for the blanch¬ 
ing of late Seakale are tlte use of pots 
having proper covers, boxes, flour-barrels, 
or anything from which light can he ex¬ 
cluded. The crowns covered down now 
will yield Kale during tlte latter end of 
March and the first half of April.—A. W. 


Correspondents desiring Information on 
Gardening matters will greatly oblige 
by addressing their communications to 
the EDITOR, at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 

All Business communications—such as 
those relating to accounts, advertise¬ 
ments, copies of the paper, books ordered, 
eto.—should be addressed to MANAGER, 
“Gardening Illustrated," 63, Linooln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 

Letters Intended for any Individual per¬ 
sonally should be marked Private. 
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koyal horticultural society. 

January 19tu, 1915. 

Tue second fortnightly meeting of the 
present year was characterised by con¬ 
siderable variety, and not n little interest, 
and we were pleased to note signs of a 
re-awakening among the hardy - plant 
specialists at least. In other directions, 
too, there were important exhibits, notably 
that of epiphytal and other greenhouse 
Ferns from Edmonton and the admirable 
lot of hardy evergreen Ferns—chiefly 
tasselled Hart's Tongues and Poiysti- 
ehums — from Enfield. The retarded 
plants, too, were very fine, the I,dies being 
particularly well done. Very line groups 
of Carnations, too, were on view, while 
berry-ironring shrubs with hardy Heaths 
were well shown. Several Orchid groups 
were shown, and two novelties received 
first-class certificates. 


HARDY FRANTS AND ALPINES. 

Messrs. Harr and Sous, Covent Garden, 
W.C., had an exhibit of these. Elwes’ 
Snowdrop, strong of leaf and stem and 
9 inalies or more high, was particularly 
pood. Very chaste and pure, too, was the 
while Hoop Petticoat Narcissus, a gem of 
a few inches high. The Lenten Roses 
were interesting and quaint, if less pure 
and useful titan the Christmas Roses. 
Anemone blanda tnurica, deeper in colour 
than the type, and Adonis amurensis 
wore also noted. 

Mr. James Host, Lindfield, Haywards 
Heath, had a delightful lot of Saxlfraga 
F.urserinna, the plants, in full flower, hav¬ 
ing been lifted a few days previously from 
the open liods. Obviously, this favoured 
Sussex district is also an early one. Early 
Cyclamens; Shortia galaeifolia, Primula 
Juli:e. Erica codonodes, E. mediterranea 
liybrida, with Hnmamelis arborea and the 
new Primula malaeoides robusta (not 
hardy) were oilier notable plants in a 
fresh-looking lot. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, 
had an extensive exhibit of nlpines in 
l<ans, and though few were in flower, there 
was abundant promise. Of choice Saxi¬ 
frages in flower were S. tridentina, S. 
Griesbachi, S. Frederic! August!, while 
such ns S. Faldonside and S. apieulata 
were full of bud. Iris alata, I. unguicu- 
i.-iris. Lenten Roses, and Lithospermum 
rosmnrinifoliuin (rich bine) were nicely 
in flower. 


Messrs. William Cutbush and Sons, 
Ilighgate, had good groups of Iris Histrio, 
a variety of double and single Ilepaticas, 
Saxifraga I’urseriana, the handsome 
Galax aphylln, and Daphne Dnuphini 
fronting hardy Heaths, Ilamamelis, and 
other tilings. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Kestnn, Kent, had a par¬ 
ticularly interesting lot of hardy things, 
including Cyclamen Atklnsi purpnreum, 
which is very rich in colour, the well- 
formed rosettes of Saxifraga Griesbachi, 
from whose central axis tlie scarlet-tipped 
Inflorescence was already protruding, 
hardy Heaths, Iris Histrio, Snowdrops, 
Spring 8110 x 1 - 11 . 0110 , Ilepaticas. and the 
fragrant yellow-flowered P.erberis Beali, a 
handsome evergreen which is now coming 
into bloom in the open garden. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, had a 
hank-like rockery arrangement planted 
tvitli the choicer nlpines and shrubs, the 
former including Saxifraga Burseriana 
ind its variety Gloria. Only a compara¬ 
tively small number of the plants was in 
flower though the grey cushion-like tufts 
W( ,re bristling with scarlet-tipped buds 
and early -opening flowers Iris alata, I 
nngnicnln ris, Snowdrops, Cyclamens, and 
nihors were also remarked. 
f \ rs T C’heal nn«l Sons, Crawley, had 
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ture Conifers, alpines, and flowering and 
fruiting shrubs. Particularly good was a 
tine group of Iris histrioides major, the 
rich-blue flowers of much liner quality 
than is usually seen. The Grecian Wind¬ 
flower (Anemone blanda) in variety and 
Saxifraga Boydi alba gave a pretty effect. 
A fruiting shrub of marked beauty and 
distinction was Pyraeantha (Crataegus) 
angustifolia, the branches a mass of 
orange-coloured fruits. 

Messrs. Waterer, Son, and Crisp, 
Bagshot and Twyford, had a nice lot of 
Winter Heaths, Crocus species, Iris 
Histrio, Cyclamen iberieum. Snowdrops, 
Primula megnsetefolia, with Witch Hazels 
(Hamaitiplis) and other plants. 

CARNATIONS. 

Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, showed t he Perpetual-flowering 
varieties in excellent form. A remark¬ 
ably coloured variety, Bishton Wonder, 
was equally so for its strong Clove per- 
fume—we do not recall anything like it. 
Wivelsfield White, Champion (perhaps the 
finest winter scarlet), and a Perpetual- 
flowering Mnlmnison of light pink colour 
named Terrific were among the best. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
also showed those flowers finely. The 
central stand of Gorgeous, which con¬ 
tained nearly ten dozen flowers, was a 
great attraction, this being file finest deep 
cerise coloured variety to date. Prin¬ 
cess Dagmar (crimson), Enchantress 
Supreme, and Snowstorm were other ex¬ 
cellent sorts. 

Messrs. William Cutbush and Sons, 
Ilighgate, N., had a delightful lot of the 
new pink Lady Ingestre (a salmon shade 
between May Day and Lady Nnrtheiiffo), 
together with White Swan, Cnroln, Mrs. 
L. D. Fullerton, and the scarlet and white 
Malmnison-flowered Ma rm inn. 

Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, Moi st ham, 
had a capital stand of the now American 
Pink Sensation, the several dozen flowers 
showing the variety to considerable 
advantage. 

GREENHOUSE AND HARDY FERNS. 

Messrs. H. 15. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
had a particularly interesting table of 
Epiphytal Ferns growing on blocks and 
stumps for the most part, tile rhizomatous 
or creeping Polypodiums being the more 
prominent. Of these, P. pilselloides, I‘. 
vneeinifoliuru, P. v. album (witli glaueous- 
toned fronds and shaggy, brownish 
rhizomes), P. Iycopodioides, 1’. percussum, 
and P. repens were remarked. In addi¬ 
tion, a ,'t feet high specimen of Davallia 
rufa Wits quite a feature. Good Gyno- 
grninmns and Nephrolepis were distributed 
throughout the group. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, had a very 
choice lot of Scolopendriums and I’oly- 
stieliuius, two groups of hardy evergreen 
Ferns of high importance and beauty. 
The former was represented almost exclu¬ 
sively by the tasselled or heavily-crested 
varieties, of which ramo-eristulatum, 
ra mo-crista turn, and rnmo-marghmtum 
were three of (lie more distinct. Of the 
Polystiehuras, the forms of P. nngulare 
and I*, a. divisilolmm were numerous and 
good, though eapitatum, Wills’ variety, 
multilobum deiisum, iiercristatum, and 
produetum were some of the best. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

Messrs. Wills and Segar, South Kens¬ 
ington, S.W., iiad a well-filled tabic 
chiefly of retarded plants, Lilies, such ns 
longiflorum, L. speeiosum in variety, and 
L. nurntum, also Spiraeas in exeeilent 
form. In addition there were excellent 
groups of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, pure 
white and SHlmon-coloured Cyclamens, 


and other plants associated with Ferns 
and Palms. 

Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons, Eynsford, 
had a collection of nearly three dozen 
varieties of winter-flowering Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums arranged in bunches, many of 
them exceedingly bright and effective at 
this season. Some of the best were Prince 
of Orange, Helen, Countess of Radnor 
(pink), Warley (orange and white), Scarlet 
King, and Maxime Kovalesky (the finest 
of the orange-scarlet shades). 

SHRUBS. 

Mr. L. It. Russell, Richmond, was the 
only exhibitor of these, his group compris¬ 
ing green, golden, and silver-leaved Ivies, 
fine groups of berry-bearing shrubs, as 
Pernettyn, Skimmia, Aueuha vora, and 
Pyraeantha angustifolia, Garrya ellipticn, 
Eurya latifolia vnriegata, the white¬ 
stemmed Rubus leucodermis, Ilamamelis 
in one or two kinds, witli early-forced 
plants of Primus triloba, which in I lie 
early season is much valued. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Messrs. R. F. Felton and Sons, Han¬ 
over Square, had on exhibit of fruiting 
branches of Solnnum cillatum, a shrubby, 
almost woody Species, whoso stems are 
freely armed with spines. As shown, the 
examples gave evidence of a growth of 
several feet high, the stems much 
branched and adorned by reddish-scarlet 
fruits that in their largest size approxi¬ 
mated to small fruits of the Tangerine 
Orange. A considerable proportion, how¬ 
ever, were nearer the size of the fruits 
(haws) of Rosa rugosa. It. is a highly 
ornamental subject front Porto Rico, anil 
doubtless would not lie much of n success 
in this country. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tail- 
bridge Wells, had an exeeilent display of 
Cattleya Triante Maggie Raphael alba, a 
handsome white-flowered sort whose lip 
is heavily blotched purplish-crimson. Of 
this alone there were some throe dozen 
examples nil finely flowered. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
contributed a nice display of these in 
flower, of which several superbly-flowered 
examples of Dendrobium Wardianutn 
were noteworthy. Another noteworthy 
example, characterised by a remarkable 
freedom of flowering, was Miltonia Phnl- 
trnopsis. 

Messrs. ,T. and A. MaeRean. Cooks- 
bridgp, bad a nice group dominated by 
Cymbidiums. C. Alexander, C. Sehlegelii, 
ind 0. Gottianum were among those 
shown, the tall, arching racemes of flowers 
bringing them into great prominence. 

Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, 
had a compact little group, in which 
Odontoglossum crispum llarryanum, Cym- 
bidiuiu nolfordi, the white - flowered 
C® logy tie Mooreana, Odontiodn Devos- 
siana (very free-flowering), Dendrohitim 
nureum, and Liclio-Caltleya Trimyra were 
the leading features. The red-petalled 
Lycnste nuterophylla and a variety of 
Cypripodiums were also included In the 
group. 

Mr. ,T. Gurney Fowler, Rrnekenhurst. 
Peinhury, Tunbridge Wells, had two choice 
novelties, each gaining a first-class certifi¬ 
cate. They were Brasso-Cattleya Clifton! 
alliens (C. Triante ailia x Brasso-Cattleya 
Queen Alexandra), a superb wliito- 
flowered sort whose lip is heavily crimped 
at the sides, and Dendrobium Triumph 
(II. Dalhousieanitm x I), thyrsiflomm). 
perhaps the most remarkable Oreltid 
novelty for some time. There is ap¬ 
parently, on a cursory inspection, but 
little trace of the last-named parent in 
the hybrid. The first-named, however, is 
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in evidence Ixjlli in the great length of tins 
pseudo-bulbs and I lie rich maroon blotches 
which mark the flower internally. But 
where the broadly-winged, massive white 
petals and sepals and tile peculiar hooded 
character of the flower originated from 
such a cross is not so clear. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals will be found in our advertise¬ 
ment columns. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Early Peach-house.— Hut little fire-heat 
has been required so far to induce the 
swelling of the flower-buds to the verge of 
expansion, which stage has to tie taken 
advantage of to again fumigate the trees, 
as this cannot Pc done once tile blossoms 
unfold. Another matter which needs at¬ 
tention is lo ascertain if the border is 
likely to become dry before setting is com¬ 
plete, and if found necessary to give it 
a good soaking of tepid water. The 
syringing of the trees must be suspended 
when the blossoms begin to expand, also 
the damping of paths and borders, as a 
warm, dry atmosphere is requisite during 
the (lowering period to ensure a successful 
setting. On bright mornings, however, a 
slight damping of the paths about eleven 
a.m. may take place, which tends to avert 
excessive dryness. To keep the air in con¬ 
stant circulation the top ventilators should 
lie kept slightly open all night. Increase 
tin 1 amount of ventilation as the day wears 
on, and if not able to do this with the aid 
of sun-heat, turn on a trifle more fire-lieat. 
In bright weather admit air also during 
the forenoon by the front ventilators. It 
is always a good plan to stretch coarse 
muslin or tiffany over the openings at 
litis season to temper the inrush of cold 
winds and prevent draughts. Allow an 
increase in (lie previously named day and 
night temperatures of 3 dogs., and in sunny 
weather the mercury may rise 10 dogs, to 
lo (legs, higher before ventilating freely. 

Pollination of blooms _This .must he 

proceeded with once the flowers are fully 
open and the tadieu found to be ripe. Tile 
quickest—and a very effectual—method is 
to employ a rabbit's tail tied to the end 
of a flowerstiek. Ity this means the 
pollen is expeditiously transferred from 
flower to flower. 

Pot Vines. —Those started in November 
arc now breaking, but the final tying of 
Hie canes to the trellis must not lie hur¬ 
ried until tlie shoots are an inch or so in 
length, so that it can be seen which of the 
breaks are the strongest, particularly 
when two develop at one joint. It is even 
then not advisable to he too precipitate 
in the final disbudding. Reyond rubbing 
off the weaker growths, it is better to wait 
a few days longer and see which show tile 
best Ininches, as the strongest canes may 
early as many as eight and those less 
robust six hunches. Disbudding may be 
completed directly decision on this point 
can be arrived at. A slight surplus in 
eases where any doubt arises may be left 
and a reduction to the proper number 
effected when the berries in the bunches 
are ready for thinning. As tlie shoots 
lengthen, pinch out the points at the 
second leaf beyond tlie bunch. Rub out 
sublntorals between the canes and 
bunches, and stop those beyond at (lie first 
leaf. To encourage a vigorous root-action 
non-fruiting shoots retained for clothing 
of the trellis only need not he stopjiefl till 
a litlle later. Bring down the shoots to 
(lie trellis gradually, finally tying them so 
that the hunches will hang clear of the 
wires and as nearly equi distant ns cir¬ 
cumstances permuk-'* I 
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Top-dressing. — The development of 
growth being accompanied by great 
activity of the root-system, t he first top- 
dressing of turfy loam enriched with bone- 
meal can now with advantage be afforded. 
As a rule but little space for applying 
this exists on tlie surface, therefore it is 
necessary to place strips of zinc within the 
rims of the pots to hold it in iwsition. 
This top-dressing will serve until thin¬ 
ning lias taken place, when a further ad¬ 
dition will* lie needed. Damping and 
syringing of walls and floors must be con¬ 
tinued until the flowering stage is reached, 
to be resumed after the berries are set 
and begin to swell. When the canes have 
broken the day and night readings of the 
thermometer should bo <10 dogs, and 
(13 degs. respectively. Allow a further 
rise of 3 degs. as both shoots and bunches 
lengthen out and develop, and the same 
again in the daytime when the hunches 
come into flower. For the time being the 
air must then be kept fairly dry and 
buoyant. Allow a further rise of 10 degs. 
with sun-heat on all occasions before ad¬ 
mitting air by the top ventilators only. 
As there is a great risk of the berries 
becoming disfigured with rust—which is 
usually caused by cold draughts at this 
time of year—adopt the same preventive 
means of averting this ns proscribed for 
early Peaches. Watering must he care¬ 
fully done until a fair amount of foliage 
has developed, after which the roots de¬ 
mand more frequent supplies. The water 
must always he given in a tepid state. 

Early vinery.— Starting of the Vines, 
after moistening the border throughout 
with tepid water and subjecting them to 
a maximum and minimum temperature of 
30 degs. and 33 (legs., has taken place, 
wliieh treatment will be continued until 
the buds break. To ensure regularity in 
regard to the latter matter the upper por¬ 
tions of tlie rods have been brought down 
to within a few feet of the border, and 
will remain so until the growths are an 
inch or so in length. Syringing of the 
rods, once when dull and twice daily in 
bright weather, besides sprinkling the 
paths and borders with tepid water, are 
other necessary details which have due 
attention. The shelves are filled with pot 
Strawberries, the body of the house uti¬ 
lised for I he forcing of Azaleas and so on, 
while the side stages will be occupied with 
many things requiring mild warmth until 
the trellis overhead becomes clothed with 
foliage. 

Espalier Apples, Pears, and Plums.— 

The spur wood on these has been short¬ 
ened in the case of tlie first two named 
fruits to four buds, and on Plums to five. 
Cure is taken to leave intact short 
twiggy growths on which there are fruit- 
huds at tlie points. Under this category 
come James Grieve, Itibston Pippin, 
Jacob's Needling, Cox's Orange, Gas¬ 
coigne's Seedling, and Beauty of Kent, 
etc., while among Pears, Doyenne du 
Cornice, William's Bon Chretien. Souvenir 
du emigres, Marie Louise, and Josephine 
de Malines are a few notable examples. 
Shoots for extending the tiers of branches 
diagonally are merely cut back to where 
the wood is firm and well ripened. In re¬ 
gard to some varieties, such as Pitmnston 
Duchess, Emile d'Heyst, Ducliesse 
d'Angouleme, and others, the spurs where 
crowded with fruit-buds have also iieen 
thinned. Caro lias to be taken with espa¬ 
liers when not fully established to make 
provision each year for new tiers of 
branches by cutting back the leaders left 
intact in the summer to the wire above that 
on which tlie last tier or pair of branches 
has been trained. This course must bo 
continued each year until tlie requisite 
number has been obtained. Espaliers 


when grown to about 3 foot in height, are 
very ornamental, and make profitable 
edgings or boundaries to kitchen garden 
quarters. The borders in which they are 
planted should never be dug, but lightly 
pointed only. 

Chrysanthemums.— These are now being 
propagated to the required number. The 
old stools are thrown away and tlie soil 
saved and put on one side in a shed. This 
comes in extremely useful for many pur¬ 
poses later in the season. As the outdoor 
varieties have made much growth of into, 
and good strong cuttings are abundant, 
they are being propagated also. In t,his 
ease the cuttings are dibbled into boxes, 
and will, when struck, be potted off singly. 

Poinsettias. —Being now over for tlie 
season, the plants have been partially cut 
back and placed in a cooler house, where 
they will tie kept on the dry side to induce 
them to go to rest. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Spraying. —As soon ns the fruit-trees 
have been pruned advantage will lie taken 
of calm days to spray them nil witlr V. 1 
Fluid. The best way of applying this and 
other sprays is by means of a Knapsack 
Sprayer. Where only a small number of 
trees lias to be sprayed an ordinary 
garden syringe with a spraying nozzle 
attached will answer. Care must be taken 
to see that the spray reaches every part of 
the tree and also any. vacant spaces on 
the walls in wliieh there may be crevices 
containing insect ivests. In some eases a 
second application may he necessary, and 
this should he carried out just before the 
flower-buds expand. If Amerienn-blight 
is prevalent more severe measures must 
be taken. Badly attacked trees should 
have the infested pi i ts dressed with un¬ 
diluted paraffin, working it in with a 
painter's small brush. This treatment 
requires care, and must l>c done, whilst tlie 
trees are perfectly dormant. The stems 
and main branches should be scrubbed 
with a strong solution of Glshurst com¬ 
pound. 

Propagating.— Croton cuttings should 
be selected from the best-coloured growths 
and should ho taken after the leaves are 
well developed and before another growth 
has started. If taken after young leaves 
have begun to develop those leaves do not 
attain to their natural size, and, conse¬ 
quently, symmetrical plants are not ob¬ 
tained. For cuttings, either small tops or 
large pieces, which will be fit for use as 
soon as well rooted, may in' taken, but in 
either case care must he taken that they 
are not allowed to wither. Everything 
should lie ready so that they may he taken 
off and put into the propagating ease with 
as little delay as possible. It is im¬ 
portant that the cuttings are quite free 
from all kinds of insect iiests. Even if 
none are detected, it is advisable to sponge 
the leaves before tlie cuttings are inserted. 
For rooting the cuttings in 1 prefer peat 
and sand, using pots according to the size 
of the cuttings, but always as small as 
I>ossibl£. When well grown and highly 
coloured. Crotons are the most beautiful 
of all finc-foliaged plants, lmt. when in a 
semi-starved, insect-infested plight they 
are far front being worthy of the room 
they occupy and the heat wasted on them. 

Dracaenas.—Any of those that have lost 
their bottom leaves or have become too tall 
should have their tops taken off. These 
will root freely if treated similarly lo 
Crotons. The old plants will also break 
out again and form other good cuttings. 
Stock may also be obtained from the 
underground, stems, culled “ toes,” or old 
stems may bo cut. up into short lengths 
and put-Into-Hie Cocoamit-fibre in the pro- 
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pagating case or into shallow pans of 
sand and pent and plunged in a good brisk 
bottom-lieat. Both Crotons and Dracaenas 
may also be propagated by ringing. 

Trailing-plants. —The present is a suit¬ 
able time for inserting cuttings of Pani- 
tnm, Tradescnntin, and Fittonia. It will 
be necessary to insert further batches 
from time to time, as young stock of such 
subjects is more useful than older plants, 
which, after use in the dwelling-house, 
nro seldom of any further value for 
deco ration. 

Poinsettias (Euphorbia puleherrima).— 
Those with the hardest and best ripened 
stems have been selected for propagating 
and stored under a stage in a house where 
the temperature docs not fall below 


bility of the seedlings to damp off, but 
this may usually bo prevented by placing 
them in a rather cool and dry atmosphere 
and exercising great care in the watering. 
Pentstemons may also be sown now. 
These grow rather slowly at first and after 
having been pricked off should he kept 
in gentle heat until well established. Of 
Antirrhinums, the best strains of tall- 
growing and intermediate sorts should be 
sown. Of the taller growing sorts, I like 
Golden Chamois, Coral Bed, Delicate 
Pink, Orange King, Cloth of Gold, and 
Deep Crimson; of the intermediate type, 
Delicate Pink. Bright Pink, Orange,King, 
Fire King, and Apricot. Other plants to 
lie raised from seed at (he present time 
include Cumins, Connpelina enoiestis, 



Dracana Godsejjlana. 


45 dogs. The pots are laid on their sides, 
so that the soil in them is kept quite dry. 
The plants will be left in tliis position 
until they show signs of starting into 
growth. 

Pandanus Veitchi variegatus usually 
has some well coloured shoots at the base, 
and if these are taken off and inserted in 
sandy soil they will make handsome 
plants. 

Marguerites which were propagated dur¬ 
ing the autumn will now have their main 
shoots stopped. If further stock is 
desired, these shoots will make suitable 
cuttings. If inserted in sandy soil in pans 
or small pots and placed in a close atmo¬ 
sphere they will readily form roots. 

East Lothian Stocks are easy to raise, 


Lobelia, Pansy, and Salvia Pride of 
Zurich. If seeds of Marguerite Carnation 
are sown now the plants may generally 
be relied upon to flower within six months 
of the date of sowing. Another sowing 
may be made towards the end of February. 

Potatoes that have been sprouted in a 
light position will now be planted on 
gentle liotbeds formed of leaves and 
manure in deep brick pits. Sufficient 
fermenting material was introduced into 
tlie pits to bring the soil up to within 
<i inches of the glass. If the manure is 
rather hot, soiling is delayed for a few 
days, otherwise it is done at once, first 
facing over the bed with a layer of short 
manure on which is placed not less (ban 
0 inches of fresli loamy soil to which have 
been added some light material obtained 


by sifting old i>otting-bench refuse and a 
Small quantity of superphosphate. The 
drills are opened with the hand about 
5 inches deep and 12 inches apart, placing 
the sets not less than (> inches apart, and 
carefully moulding over with the hand. 
Radishes are sown thinly over the sur¬ 
face of tlie beds. The frames are closely 
covered every night with mats, and a little 
air is afforded during the warmest part 
of the day on all favourable occasions. 
This will be increased ns the days lengthen 
and die haulm advances. Very little 
water is needed at the outset, only suffi¬ 
cient for the benefit of tlie Radishes being 
given. When growing strongly. Potatoes 
must not he allowed to become dry at tlie 
roots. 

Seakale may also be forced where grow¬ 
ing much in tlie same way as Rhubarb, 
and the growths so obtained arc usually 
much stronger and of better quality than 
those from roots that are taken up and 
forced. 

Digging and trenching are in arrears 
owing to the unfavourable weather lately 
experienced. Every effort will be made to 
complete this work as quickly as possible, 
it being essential that the soil should be 
exposed to the action of the weather dur¬ 
ing March. F. W. Gali,oi\ 


SCOTLAND. 

Fuchsias, which have been kept dry dur¬ 
ing the winter, may now be lightly pruned 
into shape and started into growth in a 
moderate temperature. Till growth en¬ 
sues—indeed, afterwards—tlie syringe can 
bo used freely, but until root-action is 
pronounced no repotting should be, done. 
Cuttings inserted in the propagating pit as 
soon ns they become available soon form 
useful little plants, which, if generously 
treated, will attain quite respectable 
dimensions before midsummer. Two- 
year-old plants, if potted steadily on, will 
attain specimen size by late autumn, at 
which time they are very useful. A light, 
but rich compost suits Fuchsias well. At 
all stages watch for thrips. 

Diplacus glutinosus, which was cut 
back some time ago, is now throwing up 
plenty of stout cuttings. A quantity lias 
been put in during tlie week, nml after 
these are rooted, treatment similar to that 
given to Fuchsias will answer their re¬ 
quirements. There is a white variety— 
D. g. albus—but, as it is not nearly so 
effective as tlie type, it has been dis¬ 
carded. 

Begonia Weitoniensis.— A considerable 
quantity of this fine old Begonia being 
needed, plants which have some time ago 
passed out of flower were during the week 
cut down to within a few inches of tlie 
pots. Tills ensures plenty of strong cut¬ 
tings, and, as these root readily and form 
plants only restricted in size by the pots 
allowed, tire needful number will soon be 
secured without any trouble. 

Lobelia Kathleen Mallard. —Like many 
other double-flowered plants, this Lobelia 
Is singularly Ineffective when used in tlie 
flower garden, as in wet. weather the 
heavy blooms hold the wet, nml decay- 
soon sets in, this spoiling the display for 
a considerable time. Nevertheless, a 
batch of Kathleen Mallard is not without 
value indoors, and cuttings taken from a 
few plants saved over winter will root 
very readily from now onward. 

Cloxinias. —For early work a quantity 
of tubers of these favourite flowering 
plants lias been laid out thinly on boxes 
of Cocoa-fibre. Kept moist and given a 
gentle bottom-heat, growth soon follows, 
after which the plants arc iiotted at once 
into their flowering-pot'sfl I consider this 
iuet|lip(j better than potting tlie dormant 
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tubers, because, uot ouly is space econo¬ 
mised for some time, but watering is not 
so apt to be overdone before roots have 
been freely formed. One point is worth 
mentioning. A chill in their early stages 
is ruinous to Gloxinias, so that the soil 
used in potting should be warmed before 
using, and if the potting-shed is unheated 
it is good practice to do the work in the 
house in which the plants are to be grown 
in their initial stages. 

Stove. —Among plants which are con¬ 
spicuous in this house at present may be 
mentioned the variegated Abutilon 
Sawitzi, small pieces of which in 5-inch 
]H>ts are useful in different ways. This 
plant, does quite well in a greenhouse tem- 
lK-rnture, but at this time of the year the 
colours are clearer when more heat is 
given. Another subject which, if not 
showy, is attractive by reason of its deli¬ 
cately scented leaves is the Lemon Grass 
(Androimgon sehmnanthus. The odour is 
precisely that of Aloysia citriodoru. The 
foliage is of a bright green, about 3 feet 
in length, and—very rarely, however—the 
plants throw up panicles of dark-brown 
flowers, which resemble to some extent the 
Inflorescence of Guinea elogans. Flower¬ 
ing and tine-foliaged plants continue to 
make the stove very attractive, and while 
there has been no need of anything like 
hard tiring, the night temperature is main¬ 
tained in tile region of 05 dogs. 

Bulbs are being brought forward in 
small batches as required. Roman Hya¬ 
cinths. early-flowering Tulips, and Nar¬ 
cissi, if removed when in bloom to a cooler 
temperature than that in which they were 
forced, will last for a considerable time. 
Tulip Due Van The], for example, has re¬ 
mained in good order in a room for nearly 
four weeks, and similar tilings for a corre¬ 
spondingly long time. 

Sweet Peas.— Large quantities of those 
lieitig required, a beginning was made dur- 

Non-Combatants ! 

YOU CAN FIGHT. 

You can help our Gallant Men to 
Defeat the Enemy 
by growing your own vegetables. 

llesitlos that, think what a pleasure it would he to sit 
down to a dinner including two or three vegetables fresh 
from your own garden. 

You nan have no idea unless yon have experienced the 
delight of the exquisitely fresh flavour of, say, a home¬ 
grown cabbage as compared with the wilted, musty, wn- 
sweet and unsavoury specimens such as you buy from the 
greengrocer. 

It is not a matter for surprise that this should be so, 
rather it is a wonder that folk can be found to consume the 
unfresh vegetables which are gathered wholesale by a band of 
none too clean individuals, dumped into fusty hampers or 
sucks in a beastly manure-smelling wagon, trailed along 
miles of dusty or muddy roads to an ill-ventilated, odorous 
market, where they lie for hours, before being finally scooped 
into the retailer's cart, and hawked along more miles of 
germ-laden streets and alleys or e.\j»osed for hours and days 
in a dusty shop window. 

Washing and boiling may get rid of some of the dirt, 
dust, ami desolation, but no amount of swilling or cooking 
can possibly give back to the weary and worn market 
rabbage that crisp, pristine freshness of texture ami de¬ 
licious, dew-christened flavour which make the home-grown 
cabbage a delight to the most blast 1 appetite. 

If this be true—and it most emphatically i3 true -of the 
everyday cabbage, whose tender qualities are so little re 
garded, what must be the case of the less robust vegetables? 

What of the Buttery Beans, the Luscious Lettuce, the 
Crispy Carrot, or Odorous Onion ? 

Insomuch ns they are less able to withstand rough 
handling so they suffer more, and the consumer of marketed 
vegetables knows nothing of the joy which is the portion of 
t h • home grower. 

If you have never grown vegetables before mnko a start 
now. If you have grown a few, then you will certainly want 
to grow more. 

Bees' Guarmtested Seed in Id. and larger packets will 
provide you with all that you need. 

Quality equal to the best in the land. 

Quantity fitted to your needs. 

Directions for culture which cannot fail and Seed which 
grows with extraordinary vigour even under adverse 
conditions. 

Send a P.C. for Catalogue NOW, the supply is limited. 
Write at once. 

“Lest you Forget." 



ing the week with sowings under glass. 
Tlie varieties put in include several of 
the usual crop of novelties, and the seeds 
are sown at the rate of eight seeds in a 
Iiot 5 inches in diameter. The pots are 
placed in an unhealed house in which they 
usually do well and form fine sturdy pot¬ 
fuls ready for planting about Easter. 
Suecessional sowings will be made from 
time to time, including a quantity of the 
older grandiflora varieties. The soil used 
is made rather rough, loam with some 
body, leaf-mould, and sand being em¬ 
ployed. Watering is carefully done till 
germination takes place, and, although 
under glass, before sowing, the seeds were 
liberally coaled with red lead, nil accident 
some years ago to a large hatch which was 
utterly destroyed by a squirrel having led 
to the adoption of this practice with these 
seeds when sown in pots. 

Hardy flower borders.— It has been pos¬ 
sible during the week to continue the fork¬ 
ing up of hardy flower borders. As pre¬ 
viously indicated, ns much manure ns |os- 
silde is spared for those borders. With 
tlie approach of spring any rearranging or 
planting which lias not been done wilt be 
taken in hand. 

Vegetable garden.—Owing to pressure 
of other work, combined to some extent 
with unsuitable weather, little or nothing 
lias been attempted in the vegetable 
garden. Seed lists have been made out 
and despatched, labels are being made, 
and all is in readiness for an early start. 
Forced vegetables are now available, and 
succossion.nl supplies are lieing brought on 
as liecnmes necessary. Where the needful 
accommodation can lie afforded, the forcing 
of vegetables is lint file mystery which 
il is iKipularly supposed to be, and very 
good results ean lie obtained by an enthu¬ 
siast with tint limited opportunities. 

W. McGiutog. 

linlmnr (lunlrits, Kirkruilbriylil. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Climbing annuals (G. C. A J.—Among the 
annuals suitable for your purpose you will 
find Canary Creeper, Tropieolums in variety, 
Mina lobata, Lophospermum seanden®, Maur- 
andya Barclayana, and Eocremocarpus scaber 
answer well. 

Poinsettias failing (J. Ross ).—Your Poin- 
eettias have undoubtedly received some severe 
check to cause them to drop their leaves in 
the manner described. If they have been 
allowed to get very dry or the temperature 
lias fallen considerably lower than that 
named by you, tlie results would be such as 
you state. Dense foga, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of towns, cause the effects de¬ 
scribed by you. The only thing you can do 
is to guard against check3 as far as possible, 
and to bear in mind that a minimum tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degs. should at least be maintained 
in the structure where the Poinsettias are. 

Bedding Geraniums (,J. A thin ).—The addi¬ 
tion of a little guano to these plants would 
certainly stimulate growth, particularly if the 
staple soil is of poor quality. Generally 
speaking, however, with fairly good loamy 
Boil growth is satisfactory enough, and with 
the lengthening days gets away apace. 
Unless you are using the worst of garden 
soils— i.e., the more exhausted of them—we 
are unable to account for the slow growth 
you name—usitally the opposite is the case— 
or have you been indulging in very email 
cuttings, which would, of necessity, give small 
plants? You do not say whether you are 
growing the plants in a greenhouse or 
window'. In any case, guano should not be 
used in greater proportion than a 5-inch 
potful to 2 bushels of soil, and with good 
turfy loam with a little sand and leaf-mould 
we should prefer to be without it. 

Ccelogyne crista ta (J. M. T,).— This gener¬ 
ally blooms in March, but if it is grown 
under warm conditions the flowering period 
will he a month or six weeks earlier. After 
the spikes are cut, new root® will scon appear 
at the base of the young growth, when any 
repotting or top-dressing may be done. The 
plants only need repotting at rare intervals, 
but a little top-dressing may be done annually 
if the old soil is decayed. An average tem¬ 
perature of 60 degs. Fahr. should be main¬ 
tained throughout the growing period, and 


the plants must be kept well supplied with 
water, while shade from all direct sunlight is 
necessary. The resting season begins directly 
the pseudo-bulbs are fully matured, when the 
temperature should be from 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
Water must not be entirely withheld, and no 
hard-and-fast rules can be laid down in this 
direction, as so much depends upon the in¬ 
telligence and observance of the grower. The 
object should be to just keep the pseudo-bulbs 
from shrivelling, and even when growth begins 
water ought not to be applied frequently, or 
both growth and scape may decay. 

Cyclamens failing (M. Boger ).—From what 
you say, we have no doubt that the grubs 
injuring your Cyclamens are those of the 
Black Vine-weevil (Otiorrynchus sulcntusj, 
which are very destructive to the roots of 
Vines, Ferns, Primulas, Cyclamens, Begonia®, 
and many other eoft-rooted plants. The 
weevils are very destructive, as they feed on 
the leaves and young shoots of Vines and 
other plants. The best way of killing the 
grubs is by picking them out of the soil, no 
insecticide being of any practical use. as it 
cannot he made to reach them in sufficient 
strength to harm them without injuring the 
roots. The weevils only feed at night, hilling 
themselves in the daytime ho carefully that 
it is most difficult to find them. They may he 
caught, however, if you can find on what 
plant® they are feeding, by laying a white 
sheet under the plant in the course of the day, 
and then, when it ha® been dark about an 
hour, throwing a bright light, suddenly on 
the plant. This frightens the weevils, and 
they fall as if dead, when they may easily be 
collected. Jf they do not fall, give the plant 
a good jarring shake, and search it well over. 
It is sometimes useful to tie round the stems 
a small quantity of hay, which should be 
examined every morning. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Austrian Brier (D. II .).—This never fails to 
flower well provided well matured rods of the 
previous season are secured. When first 
planted it is advisable to cut back hard, as 
very poor results are possible unless from well 
established plants. A slight thinning out of 
the weaker growths a® soon a® flowering is 
over is all that is necessary. 

Pruning shrubby Spiraeas (E. C.).—These 
should be pruned immediately after flowering. 
The main object in pruning these is tlie re¬ 
moval of old and exhausted shoots, thus allow¬ 
ing for the development of the young and 
vigorous growths upon which the future dis¬ 
play of flowers depends. The same treatment 
will answer for the Smoke Bush (Rliua 
Cot inns). 

Pruning the white Jasmine (E. C .).--This 
does not as a rule require much pruning, but 
when it is necessary, then late summer or 
early spring is the best. time. As it is a 
summer - flowering plant, pruning should 
always be done after the flowering is over. 
.Simply take out all the old wood and cut back 
the more vigorous shoots. Save a® much as 
you can of the young vigorous wood, nailing 
Much carefully to the wall, when it will soon 
cover the ®pace. A mulch of rotten manure 
with several soaking® of water would also be 
beneficial. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


S. C !.—flee our issue of January 23rd, page 52, 
re cooking Salsafy. You will find an article re 
Chectnut cookery in our issue of January 2nd, 
page 6. 


NAMES Or PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of fruits. — Chas. Yatca.D -Apple Nor¬ 
folk Bearer.- E. Meeehatn .—Apple Blenheim 
Orange, so far a« we can judge from the 
shrivelled specimens you send us. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Wiseman, Elgin, N.B.- List of Trees. Shrubs, 
and Roses, 1015. 

T. S. Ware. Ltd.. Feltham.- List of Seals, 
Begonias. 1015. 

II. Correvon. Flora ire. Ohene Bourg. Geneva. 
—Seeds of Alpine and Hardy Plants. 

W. Drummond and Sons, Ltd., Dawson-street, 
Dublin.— last of Garden Seeds, 1915. 

Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, W.C .—Seed 
Guide for 1915. 

James Peace, Thornhill Edge, Dewsbury, 
Yorks. Catalogue of Chrysanthemums. 

E. P. Dixon and .Sons, Hull. List of Seeds, 
1915. 


Sweepings from a smithy floor. Kindly 
tell me whether the sweepings from a smithy 
floor, consisting mostly of dust and of minute 
flakes and sneck® of iron, are of any manurial 
value? I have been told they are almost as 
good as basic slag, but cannot believe it.—R. S. 


To Secretaries Horticultural Societies. 

Schedule Covers, prinled 3 colours on thick 
ari paper, can be had gratis, with necessary 
printing done free. Closing da’e for orders 
Feb. 10th. For particulars apply :— 

175b, Mill St. f 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Sedum Liebmannianum.— Replying to 
“ An Amateur of Hardy Flowers,” i>. 54, 
tliis species for several years stood out 
with Impunity and without protection in 
tile low-lying Thames Valley ]xjition of 
south-west Middlesex, and appeared as 
hardy as the common kind. Generally, 
though 1 had not S. sarmentosum precisely 
similarly circumstanced, I should regard it 
ns hardier than that kind. I understand 
it is also hardy at Wisley and other places 
m*nr London.— E. II. Jenkins. 

Fremontia californica.— 1 This beautiful 
plant is linrdy in some favoured gardens 
in south-west Scotland, especially where 
the climate is rendered more genial by the 
proximity of the places to the sea and 
when grown against a wall. It is a very 
beautiful plant, and the illustration on 
page 49 shows its character when in bloom 
admirably. It is, unfortunately, too 
tender for the many, but all who have a 
mild and eflunble climate may attempt it 
with some hope of success.—>S. Arnott. 

Dutch Irises.— I notice Mr. Jenkins says 
he is trying Messrs. Van Tubergen’s Dutch 
Irises this year. I have had them for two 
seasons and find them most satisfactory 
and easy to grow. I grow mine on rather 
:i wild part of the rock garden and the 
effect is excellent. The colours are better 
than in the Spanish Irises and the flowers 
a. good deal larger. The plants seem to 
coiue up year after year. Everyone who 
tomes to the garden notices them at once 
as a novelty.—X. S. Cunninghame, Rock¬ 
ville, Tenby. 

A note from Taplow. —I enclose a few 
buds of Iris unguicnlaris, which has been 
flowering freely since the beginning of 
Deecmlter, nnd Iris unguieulnris alba. 
Also a few flowers of Narcissus Bulbo- 
cixlium monophyllus, which has been in 
bloom for the last fortnight. This 
(lowered In the open, but a bell-glass has 
lieen put over the plants to keep the 
flowers clean. Galanthus Elwesl has 
been in flower since the last week in 
December. The bulbs were potted singly 
la thimbles and were removed to and 
plunged in a cold frame the second week 
in December.—J- W. Barr. 

Garrya elliptica.—In many places this is 
grown on n wall from the prevailing idea 
that it is not hardy enough for the ojien. 
Hrettv though it is against a wall, with its 
grey catkins hanging in such a graceful 
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way, it is even liner as a bush—a style of 
growth which might iiuite well be adopted 
in most .gardens. In Scotland it is even 
hardy in many parts as a bush. For nil 
cold and exposed places a wall may be 
chosen, hut even in East Lothian I know 
some good plants in hush form.—S. 
Arnott. 

Crocus Imperati. — This is now in full 

bloom. A good-sized colony should always 
be planted in n somewhat raised position 
where the flowers may lie seen, for they 
will render the garden attractive for fully 
six weeks. A group of from three to four 
dozen blossoms, buff, stri|ied with purple 
on the outer petals, and showing tlie 
tender lavender-mauve within, in their 
half-opened cups is charming in the dark 
January days, when, with the exception of 
the Winter Jasmine, the Christinas Bose, 
the Algerian Iris, and the Winter Helio¬ 
trope there is scarcely a flower of tfle 
open air to greet us.— Wv.ndham Fitz- 
herbert, South. Devon. 

Forsythia densiflora. This year I 
noticed a few flowers open on Forsythia 
densiflora on January 18th. This is un¬ 
usually early for any of the Forsythias 
here, and is doubtless due to an open 
season. From what I have seen since I 
acquired F. densiflora some years ago I 
do not think that it can ho regarded as 
earlier than the others in ordinary seasons, 
so that I hope no one will obtain it under 
the impression that this variety is, as a 
rule, in advance of the others. I am not 
sure that this one is a hybrid or only a 
form of F. susjiensa or intermedin, but I 
hardly think that it merits the name of 
densiflora in comparison with others. The 
Forsythias always look better wlieu rather 
loosely fastened to a trellis or wall than 
when trained stiffly.—S. Arnott. 

Saxifraga bryoides. — This Roekfoil, 
sometimes called S. aspera var. bryoides, 
is extremely interesting, and albeit some¬ 
times a shy bloomer, is worth attention. It 
is tike a rambling carpet of Moss nnd bears 
erect, creamy, or yellowish-white flowers 
when it does bloom. It is specially 
interesting as coming from the very high 
Alps, occurring in the Swiss Alps at up¬ 
wards of 13,000 feet above the sea, an 
elevation it shares with comparatively 
few nlpines. It is supposed to be only 
the high alpine form of S. aspera, and 
possesses many of its characteristics, 
exaggerated in some instances. For 
example, in the axils of a projiortion of 
the leaves of S. aspera there appear large 


leaf-huds. These, in the bryoides form, 
are often ns long ns tlie leaves themselves. 
It is easy to grow, but its flowering seems 
improved by planting it in n moraine.—S. 
Arnott. 

Discarding Chrysanthemums.—Is there 
not too much haste in many instances in 
discarding Chrysanthemums for the sole 
reason that they are supposed to be out of 
date? I am quite certain that, many of 
the varieties grown fifteen to twenty years 
ago would compare very favourably with 
those which are so popular to-day. A few 
of these old kinds, such as Col. W. B. 
Smith, Viviand . Morel, Waban, Mine. 
Ricoud, Mrs. G. Bundle, Mrs. C. II. 
Wheeler, Mine. E. Faire, Jeanne Delaux, 
and Mine. C. Audiguier would even now 
find many friends were they given a trial, 
although in the case of the last-named, and 
of Mme. Ricoud, their height was rather a 
drawback. Nevertheless they were good 
Chrysanthemums, and any lover of the 
flower who is not solely bent upon the 
latest procurable novelties might very well 
include some of these old-time favourites. 
—K. Bright. 

Sedum coeruleum,—I am obliged to Mr. 
Arnott for directing attention to the above 
unique annual Sstouecrop, which is all In- 
claims for it and well worth the attention 
of those who have rock gardens. ComiDg 
freely from seeds, it might well be used In 
crevice and fissure with good results, and 
likewise in walls where hardy plants are 
now so frequently grown. A good way of 
introducing it to such places would lie 
first mingling the seeds with a little soil, 
pressing the latter into position. I think 
the chief reason why it was not included 
among those mentioned at page 25 was 
that I decided to confine my remarks to 
the principal perennial sorts, and even of 
those some worthy members are absent. 
Sedums just now appear to be engaging 
attention, and the trial of them at Wisley 
this year should do something towards 
bringing the best of them into prominence 
while affording occasion for study and 
tlie clearing np of some of the existing 
doubt and confusion.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Sedum spectabile and bees. —The article 
by Mr. Jenkins (pp. 25 and 20) on the 
Sedums reminds one of the effect of the 
flowers of Sedum spectabile on bees. My 
attention was first called to this close on 
thirty years ago, when in a garden where 
S. spectabile was employed to fill two large 
beds for autumn display the gardener 
drew my attention id tlik» fact that several 
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bees bad been overcome by the flowers 
and were quite helpless He informed me 
that be often picked them oil' and laid 
them on the Grass, and that it' this were 
promptly done the insects soon recovered. 
If left, however, they often succumbed. I 
have had frequent occasion to test this 
since the time my notice was drawn to 
it, and in many cases the number of bees 
so affected‘was great, it is a moot ques¬ 
tion whether it is the odour which has this 
effect or a poison extracted while gather¬ 
ing honey. In any case the toxic cause 
is in the flowers and the subject may be of 
Interest to those of us who cultivate the 
Stonecrop and also keep bees. Ess. 

Early flowering of Leucojum aestivum.-— 
.Some years ago, when living in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Torquay, I had several dozen 
bulbs of Leucojum iestivum which always 
refused to flower. They were growing in 
heavy red loam, inclining to clay. Mr. S. 
Arnott kindly wrote to me on the subject 
and 1 came to the conclusion that the 
damp, retentive soil was responsible for 
their failure to bloom, but since then I 
have been inclined to question this, as 
I have met with plants flowering well in 
damp meadows and in heavy soil on river 
banks, where they were often covered by 
the water. On my return to Kingswear 
(S. Devon), about seven years ago, I 
brought my Leueojum testivum bulbs with 
ine, and planted them in the light, shaly 
soil that forms our gardens. The next 
year they flowered in January instead of 
at their proper season, and each year since 
have bloomed either in January or Febru¬ 
ary. On January 8th of this year they were 
in full bloom. It would be interesting to 
find out to what this extremely early 
flowering is due.— Wysdham Fitzherbert. 

Abutilon vitifolium.— It is almost im¬ 
possible to overpraise the Inanity of this 
Abutilon, illustrated on page -II. Those 
who have seen it at Mount Usher and in 
other Irish gardens cannot fail to recall 
its beauty. It is unfortunate that hut a 
comparatively few can hope to grow it 
witli any measure of success in the open 
throughout the grenter part of England 
and Scotland. It is not hopeless, how¬ 
ever. in certain parts of Scotland, espe¬ 
cially in Wigtownshire, where the proxi¬ 
mity to the sea appears to make the con¬ 
ditions more congenial. The finest 
example I know in Scotland is that in the 
garden of Mr. Kenneth M’Douall, of 
Logan, Wigtownshire. There is another 
specimen of large size in the interesting 
garden of Mr. Carrick-Buchanan, of Corse- 
wall, Stranraer. Both of these places ore 
almost sea-girt, but are wonderfully well 
sheltered in various ways. There are 
good plants at Oulzean in Ayrshire, and 
there ought to be a few others along the 
west coast of Scotland, where this truly 
delightful plant will flourish. The white 
variety, which I have seen also, I do not 
care much for. although white flowers 
generally appeal to me. As “ A. G.” sug¬ 
gests, Abutilon vitifolium is easily raised 
from seeds, and seedlings grow- rapidly.— 
S. Abnott. 

Daphne indica in the open air.— I am 

surprised to see in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated for January lf.tli that Daphne 
indica is referred to, in reply to a cor¬ 
respondent. as an “essentially greenhouse 
plant, which will not stand frost.” I have 
grown it out-of-doors for a good many 
years and find that here, in Dorset, it is 
practically hardy. The plant I have now 
has survived 18 degs. of frost with no pro¬ 
tection but a few evergreen boughs laid 
across it. and never fails to produce its 
deliciously - scented flowers in February, 
sometimes even in Jnnunry. In Lord 
Dlgby’s garden^ Minterne,., near Dor- 
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Chester, there is a magnificent specimen 
which must be quite fifteen years old, and 
which is really a sight every spring, being 
literally covered with bloom. This lias a 
mat put over it. in very hard weather, if 
your correspondent has a warm, sheltered 
corner—such as the angle of a wall facing 
S.W.—1 think she will find the slifub well 
worth trying. A few twigs will scent a 
whole room and last a long time in water. 
—L. D. Dioby, Lewcombe Manor , Dor¬ 
chester. 

Peristrophe speciosa (syn. Justicia 
speclosa).—An old friend with a new 
name, one of the plants one used to know 
as Justicia. It is a graceful plant, valu¬ 
able for tile innservatory at this season, 
and bearing its flowers of a pleasing shade 
of carmine. It is a native of India. From 
Sir Frank Crisp. 

The Lion’s Tail (Leonotis I am mu ms).— 

I have been much interested in the notes 
iu Gardening Illustrated about this 
plant. I delight in the tawny-red colour¬ 
ing in the winter days. My gardener is 
very successful in growing it, and tells me 
the secret is to grow it exactly in the same 
way as the large show Chrysanthemums 
are grown. The plants are cut down after 
flowering to a foot or so high, and cuttings 
taken and kept in a cool greenhouse. They 
are potted on as they require it, and, when 
Anally potted, are stood out of doors in 
June. I might say that in the final 
potting the soil is rather stronger and 
more loamy than for Chrysanthemums, 
and the i>ots a size lnrger. They are 
housed early in October when 5 feet and 
more high, and continue to flower till 
Christmas. When grown like this the 
dark green leaves are retained down to 
the roots and contrast well with the 
flowers. I have always thrown the old 
plants away, but this year I have kept 
some to plant outside next slimmer. I 
am almost afraid Unit in this county they 
will not flower before tile early frosts. 
Tin* Lion's Tail flowered rather unusually 
late this last autumn.— Mrs. 1'ortman- 
Dalton, Filtingham Castle, Lincoln. 

Christmas Roses. —Noticing a few even¬ 
ings since “ W. R.'s ” paragraph (p. 18) I 
thought a note on the behaviour of two 
clumps in my garden would lie of use. 
Both were planted about four years ago 
on newly-made shallow banks having a 
north aspect and screened from the south 
by shrubs at the top of the bank. In one 
case dwarf Cypress and Veronicas, and in 
tlie other (on a different bank) a Tree 
Lupin formed the screen. The soil is 
clayey loam, and nothing was mixed with 
it at planting, though the plants may have 
been since top-dressed with leaf-soil. 
Until this year they have given no re¬ 
markable show, but this winter they have 
done well, commencing to bloom a fort¬ 
night or so before Christmas; and one 
especially has had a dozen or more large 
flowers (mostly two on a stem). This 
latter has had the blooms protected by a 
Delianthemuni on one side and the dead 
foliage of an Iris sibirica drooping 
amongst them on the other. The flowers 
stood up quite 9 inches from the ground, 
but were somewhat soiled in 1 lie bud 
stage Neither has had any artificial pro¬ 
tection. The variety was supplied to me 
ns Helleboriis niger. I notice in the reply 
of C. Scrase Dickens (p. 53) that be re¬ 
commends lights or bell-glasses to give 
protection. This, of course, is very well 
if spotless blooms are required, but with¬ 
out them and their unsightliness credit¬ 
able displays may ho obtained. It also 
appears from the behaviour of my two 
clumps that they need to be well estab¬ 
lished before giving the best results; while 
if they are planted iu permanent partial 


shade (particularly from the hottest, i.e., 
the south sun) the temporary screening 
which lie recommends is unnecessary.— 
G. H. l’mi’l'S, West tiusxrx. 

A note from Glasnevin. — Thanks for 
your review of Mr. Bean's book. I lliink 
the book an excellent one ill every ivs|ioct, 
and it brings us wonderfully lip to date. 
If is well that we have all our own 
opinions. 1 agree with many of your 
views, but not with others. Some of the 
Retluosjiorus, such us obtusa gracilis 
aurea, are amongst our most valuable and 
most lxuiutifnl garden shrubs and they 
cannot be over rated. 1 Then are voir in the. 
book rightly rlassit! by their true name.- -Kp.J 
The same way with I lie Lawson Cypress; 
forms like Triumph of l’.oskoop, Alluini, 
inlerlcxln, and the golden form, lutea, 
are also in their places the very best things 
we have. The very upright forms, such as 
erecta viridis, I agree with you, are not 
nice, but Fraseri there is room for. There 
is also room iu many places for the 
“ dreadful ” Irish Yew. We never will be 
absolutely free from formal gardens, be¬ 
cause all minds are not alike. “ One man’s 
meat is another man’s poison.” and always 
will be so. In such places the Irish Yew 
Is valuable. I hardly know what to say 
about the variegated trees. I have never 
seen a nice variegated Conifer, by which 
I mean mottled, and not such ns the gold 
or silver. There arc very few really nice 
variegated shrubs. 1 have seen a most 
effective tree, a large variegated Sycamore. 

I liked it, and I have seen charming 
effects produced by combining a variegated 
Negundo, a purple llazcl, and Clematis 
Jackmaiii. However, here again I pre¬ 
sume uniformity of Ihouglit is impossible. 
Generally speaking tile burning of all 
variegated shrubs would not lie a very 
serious loss. —F. W. Moore. 

Sempervivums in the moraine. -The re¬ 
marks by Mr. Jenkins (page 9) on this 
subject are well worth considering, and l 
do not object lo 1 1 is criticism of my note. 
He is quite right in thinking that my ex¬ 
perience with Sempervivums in the 
moraine was “ but the outcome of experi¬ 
ment.” and that I “ had no desire to limit 
thorn to the moraine, much less exclude 
them from good positions elsewhere.” 
Everyone who knows the Houseleeks in 
the positions mentioned by Mr. Jenkins— 
rooky crevice, wall garden, or rocky ledge 
— appreciates their beauty there and will 
recognise that they never look better than 
when in such a position. There is no 
reason why they should bo excluded from 
it if their presence is desired by its owner, 
either from a special liking for these 
interesting plants or because he thinks 
their presence would add to its beauty or 
special interest. A moraine ought to be 
not merely a means of growing certain 
difficult plants, but a part of the garden 
scheme, especially if it forms an adjunct 
to a combined rock ami water garden, and 
it may often be made more attractive by 
the presence of plants which are not speci¬ 
ally difficult to cultivate. What these 
plants may be depends upon the taste of 
the owner, and lie or she may desire to 
attempt a few Houseleeks in such a 
moraine. There is no reason why this 
should not he done, and it Is well, I think, 
for those who wisli to grow the Semper- 
vivunis in a moraine to know Unit they 
can be grown there with success. For 
those who have a difficulty in keeping some 
of these plants in other positions (and. 
strange as it may seem to some of us, 
there are places where certain Semper- 
vivums fail when in crevices) the moraine 
affords an opportunity of trying some 
species not too easy elsewhere. — S. 
Arnott. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


TIIE WILLOW-LEAVED PEAR. 

(PYBTJS SALIC]foi.ia.) 

This is an interesting species, but of no 
value as a fruiting tree. A native of the 
Levant, it is quite hardy in the British 
Isles, where it forms a low tree with a 
rather dense, round head of branches 
cloihed with Willow-shaped leaves which 
are grey in colour by reason of the silvery 
down present on both surfaces. The white 
flowers are borne freely during late April 
and early May in medium-sized clusters 
from short, spur-like growths, chiefly on 
the older wood. The iiear-shnped or 
rounded fruits are about an inch in dia¬ 
meter. green, hard, and unpalatable. It 
is a useful tree for planting on u lawn 
where space is limited, whilst it may also 
lie given a position towards the back of a 


full crops are not of regular occurrence. 
In autumn the leaves turn to a reddish or 
yellowish-brown, but the colour is less 
brilliant than in Q. coecinea. The best re¬ 
sults nre obtained by planting it in good, 
deep, loamy soil, although good examples 
are sometimes met with on sandy loam. 
In America the tree grows from 80 feet to 
100 feet high.—D. 

ADVANTAGES OF EARLY PLANTING. 
I have on various occasions brought before 
tlie notice of readers the value of plant¬ 
ing deciduous trees nnd shrubs as early 
iu the autumn as possible after the leaves 
have fallen, for, as n rule, the soil is then 
in good working condition and has time to 
become settled before the parching March 
winds set in. Those who took advantage 
of the line weather we experienced in 
October ami the early part of November 
will have little cause for regret, for since 



Part of a flowering shoot of Pyrus salicifolia in a Surrey garden. 


shrubbery, where its silvery leaves remain 
prominent throughout the summer. It is 
easily raised from seeds. 

The Red Oak (Quercus rubra).—This is 
one of tlie most satisfactory of the eastern 
N. American Oaks for planting in this 
country, its vigorous growth and healthy, 
dark green leaves making it a popular 
subject for park and garden. It is easily 
distinguished amongst other Oaks both by 
its habit and foliage. When growing in 
the open it develops with a comparatively 
short trunk and a very wide-spreading 
head, the branches being sent out to a con¬ 
siderable distance nt almost right tingles 
with tlie trunk. When growing amongst 
other trees this lateral growth is less 
noticeable, anti increase in height is more 
rapid. Tlie smooth, greyish bark of young 
trees is another distinguishing feature, 
whilst the smooth, dark green leaves, 
each often G inches to !1 inches long and 
f> inches wide, nre. very distinct. The 
acorns take two summers to mature, nnd 
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(lien there has been so much rain that the 
ground has become thoroughly soddened, 
I especially in low-lying places, where tlie 
I soil is of a stiff, retentive nature. Even 
where it has not been flooded, some con¬ 
siderable time must elapse before it will 
, be sufficiently dry to get upon, and by then 
it will be getting late for planting. The 
old saying is that trees planted in the old 
year will take care of themselves, while 
those planted in the new require taking 
care of. 

Planting trees that they may be a suc- 
| cess, whether they nre fruiting or orna¬ 
mental, requires more care than is gener¬ 
ally bestowed on them. I have seen fruit- 
trees planted half a dozen years no larger 
than they were when planted, and cer¬ 
tainly not nearly so healthy looking, while 
others that had been planted a less time 
produced a bushel of fruit each. Some 
plant, too deeply, others do not make 
holes large enough. It should always be 
borne in mind that, roots cannot take hold 
of rough clods. For this reason it is 


essential that the soil be rendered as fine 
as possible. When planting fruit-trees in 
an orchard that is laid down to Grass the 
holes should be at least 4 feet across, and 
the subsoil should be broken up so as to 
permit of the water draining away. It is 
always advisable to add to each tree a 
barrowload of thoroughly decayed manure, 
which should be well incorporated with 
the soil. Trees, whether bushes, pyra¬ 
mids, or standards, should always be 
staked to keep them steady until they 
have become established. This is an im¬ 
portant item that should never be over¬ 
looked. Mulching is another of those 
small things that add considerably to suc¬ 
cess or otherwise. In the first instance, if 
put on as soon ns the trees are planted 
in the autumn it helps to conserve both 
heat and moisture, at the same time it 
will prevent the soil becoming beaten 
down hard should heavy rains follow. It 
is necessary to take into consideration 
the kind of soil one has to deal with if 
we are to be successful either in growing 
fruit-trees or shrubs, as all do not suc¬ 
ceed in the same. For instance, it would 
be a mistake to plant peat-loving subjects 
on a chalky or clay soil, neither will such 
plants grow satisfactorily on a dry, 
gravelly soil, unless an ample supply of 
both moisture and thoroughly decayed 
manure be provided. H. C. P. 

INCREASING THE JUNIPER. 

I have a very nice dwarf Juniper, named 
Juniperus hibernica compreftsa. which 1 want 
very much to increase. Can you inform me as 
to the best method? I have no heat, only cold- 
frames.—G. C. A. 

[This Juniper can he increased by 
cuttings, the best time to carry out the 
operation being the latter part of the 
month of August. The cuttings, which 
must be each about 3 inches in length, 
should be cut with a sharp knife im¬ 
mediately below a joint, removing the 
leaves on the lower part to the extent of 
1 inch. The leaves must not be stripped 
off, as this will injure the bark, but re¬ 
moved with a sharp pair of scissors or 
knife. Previous to this, however, the pots 
should be prepared for the reception of the 
cuttings. A suitable size is a pot 5 inches 
in diameter, which must be quite clean. It 
should be about half filled with broken 
erocks, the roughest portions in the 
bottom and the smaller pieces on tlie top. 
A suitable soil for the cuttings consists of 
equal parts of loam, peat, and silver sand, 
the whole passed through a sieve with a 
Finch mesh. With this compost thoroughly 
mixed together the pots must be filled, 
care being taken to press it down firmly. 
By some the cutting pot is finished off 
with a layer of clean silver sand on the 
top, but though this has its advantages 
we have discontinued its use on the ground 
that tlie sand dries very quickly, so that 
it is difficult to tell the condition of the 
soil underneath as regards moisture. The 
pots, when prepared for the cuttings, 
should be lightly watered through a fine 
rose, and after having been allowed half 
an hour or so to drain all will be ready 
for the insertion of the cuttings. The 
dibber should be made of hard, smooth 
wood, about the thickness of a pencil, nnd 
pointed at one end. Care must lie taken 
not to make the hole deeper than the 
cuttings require, and the soil must be 
closed firmly around the buried portion. 
In order to economise space tlie cuttings 
may be put in moderately close, but nt the 
same time over-crowding should be guarded 
against. The pot or pots having been 
filled with cuttings, a thorough watering 
must be given through a fine rose, enough, 
in fact, to settle the soil in its place. They 
must then be stood in a fold frame, kept 
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close, ami shaded. Under these conditions 
some of the cuttings will root before the 
winter, and others in early spring. When 
well rooted the young plants may be potted 
singly into small pots, planting them out 
In the open ground when they become 
established. After insertion the cuttings 
will, of course, require to be watered when 
necessary. If the frame is not very close 
a good plan will be to cover them with a 
handlight inside of the frame.] 


TIIE PEARL BUSH. 

(Exomiohda.) 

Tiieue are only two well-known species— 
E. Alberti (here figured) from Turkestan, 
and E. grandiflora from the northerly 
parts of China. There is, however, 
another Chinese species, E. Girakli, while 
E. macrantha is of hybrid origin. They 
thrive in good, loamy soil, delight in a 
sunny position, and are easily increased 
from layers put down in spring. Cuttings 
of half-ripe shoots inserted in sandy soil j 
in a close frame in summer may also be I 


either parent, whilst they exhibit a curi¬ 
ous mixture of the arrangement of the 
stamens intermediate between the parents. 
Of 

E. Girai.di little can be said, as it has 
not been in cultivation long enough to en¬ 
able us to judge of its merits. It, how¬ 
ever, appears to be as vigorous and hardy 
I as tlie other kinds. When one kind only 
is required E. macrantha should be grown. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tilia euchlora, —Amongst the numerous 
kinds of Limes suitable for planting in 
the British Isles this is certainly one of 
the best, for it retains its foliage in a 
healthy condition until the end of Sep¬ 
tember and is rarely troubled by aphides, 
which often make the common Lime very 
unsightly and cover everything in the 
vicinity with viscid tilth. There is some 
doubt as to its origin, some lieople suggest¬ 
ing that it is an eastern European si>ecies, 
whilst others believe it to be a hybrid. It 
first made its appearance in our gardens 
about IStSO, and is known by the two 



Flowering shoots of Exochorda Alberti. 


rooted, although they are not very certain. 
Pruning should take the form of thinning 
out the older branches after flowering. 

E. Alberti may attain a height of 
10 feet or 12 feet, with a similar diameter. 
The white flowers are each upwards of 
1 inch across, and produced in vigorous 
racemes each 4 inches long. A distinguish¬ 
ing feature of the plant is seen in the 
stamens, which are twenty-five in number, 
and arranged in groups of five each. 

E. crandifloha grows to a similar size 
as the last-named, with rather narrower 
leaves. The white flowers are larger, each 
frequently 1J inches across, and borne in 
upright inflorescences in May. The 
stamens in this case are but fifteen in 
number, and arranged in clusters of three 
each. 


E. macrantha is, if anything, a freer 
flowering bush than either of the two 
named, while it promises to grow to a 
similar size. It was raised by the late M. 
Lemoine, of Nancy, between the two fore¬ 
going species, and the racemes of white 
flowers are equal^to those of the best of 
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names T. euchlora and '1'. dasystylu. Of 
free growth, it forms a shapely specimen 
of medium height well furnished with 
branches to the ground if left unpruned. 
The rounded leaves are large, thick in tex¬ 
ture, with a deep, glossy green surface, 
turning in October to a rich yellow before 
falling. The flowers are large, cream- 
coloured, fragrant, and open later than 
those of other Limes, usually about the 
middle of July. Fruits are produced, but 
they are usually infertile. It is an ex¬ 
cellent subject for an isolated specimen 
for a lawn, to plant as a clump in a park, 
or as an avenue tree. It is also grown in 
some places for street planting, and for 
such an object it is distinctly better than 
the common Lime.—D. 

Berberis verruculosa. —This is one of the 
numerous new Barberries from China, and it 
is proving one of the prettiest. Three or four 
feet high, it is excellent for any purpose 
for which a Barberry can be grown as an 
ornamental plant, either in the mixed shrub¬ 
bery, in masses by itself, os an isolated plant, 
or for a large rock garden. It makes a clo6e, 
compact bush with attractive dark - green 
foliage, and bears large, golden-yellow blooms 
which are succeeded by purple berries.—Ess. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIES IN ROTS. 

Among the numerous Lilies suitable for 
growing in i>ots those from Japan occupy 
i a foremost position. As these can now be 
obtained in good condition the present ap¬ 
pears to be a very suitable time to call 
attention to a few of the best for that pur¬ 
pose. The Lily grown in pots to a greater 
extent than any other is 

Lilium lonciflouum, represented by 
several forms. For very early blooming 
the best is the variety formosnnum, whose 
bulbs, however, should have been potted 
ere this. Those that may now lie potted 
are L. longiflornm gigantemn, a line bold 
form; L. longiflorum Takesinaa, whose 
stems are of a dark lirown colour; and L. 
longiflorum Wilsoni, the individual blooms 
of which are very large. Single bulbs of 
this Lily may he accommodated in i»ts 
u inches to 0 inches in diameter, while 
larger specimens may he formed by in¬ 
creasing the number of bulbs and size of 
the pot. It will be found that the roots 
at the base of the bulb are quite ready to 
start into growth when placed under 
favourable conditions, hence they should 
he potted with as little delay ns possible. 
A compost mainly of loam lightened by a 
little leaf-mould and sand is very suitable 
for this Lily. After potting, very little 
water will be required for a time. A good 
place for them then is a cold frame, where 
they are just protected from frost. When 
potting these bulbs it should be borne in 
mind that as the stem develops a number 
of roots Is pushed out at the base there¬ 
of. The pots should, therefore, not he 
filled, but space left for a top-dressing of 
good soil when tiie roots make their ap¬ 
pearance. This will afford the future 
flowers a considerable amount of assist¬ 
ance. Large masses of this Lily grown in 
lots or tubs form a very striking feature 
for standing on terraces or similar posi¬ 
tions during tiie summer. For this pur¬ 
pose they must be kept as cool ns possible, 
provided tiie soil does not got frozen. Next 
to Lilium longiflorum stands 

Lilium srEciosuM, represented by 
several well-marked varieties. These may 
he treated as advised for the others, ex- 
j cept that the bulbs, being larger, even 
single ones will require pots at least 
<> inches in diameter. When allowed to 
come on and flower at its natural season 
this Lily is very useful for greenhouse 
decoration. The best of the Japanese 
forms of Lilium speeiosuni are—album 
novum, with large, bold, white flowers anil 
golden-yellow anthers; Krcetzeri, white, 
with a band of pale green down the centre 
of each petal; Melpomene, rich crimson 
margined with white; and magnificuru, a 
very fine form of the preceding. 

Lilium amiatum (the Golden-rayed 
I Lily) may also lie grown in pots under 
conditions similar to those above named. 
Apart from L. auratum itself there are 
some distinct varieties, osjiecially platy- 
phyllum, of particularly sturdy growth, 
with large leaves and huge saucer-shaped 
blossoms; rubro-vittatum, in which the 
golden band down the centre of each seg¬ 
ment, which occurs in the ordinary form, 
is replaced by a bright crimson one; and 
Wittei or virgiuale, an unspotted flower of 
a pure white, except a central band of 
clear yellow. 

Other desirable kinds for jxit culture 
are—Lilium IJrowni, a Trumpet Lily, 
ivory-white inside and reddish-brown on 
tiie exterior; I,. Hansoni, one of the 
Martagon group with yellow flowers 
spotted brown; L. testaceum (Nankeen 
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Lily), which does remarkably well In pots; 
and Lilluru tigrinum splendens. This, 
which is also known as L. tlgrimim 
Leopold!, is largely grown in Holland, but 
not in Japan. It Is characterised by a 
smooth almost black stem, and wide- 
spreading flowers whose spots are larger 
than those of the other forms. When 
grown in pots this retains its foliage in a 
(ar more satisfactory maimer than any of 
the other Tiger Lilies. K. It. W. 


ELiEOCAItruS CYANEUS. 

The accompanying illustration shows a 
very pretty evergreen shrub from Aus¬ 
tralia, which can bo grown out-of-doors 
in the milder parts of the country, but 
elsewhere requires the protection of a 
greenhouse. The plant from which the 
illustration was prepared is growing in the 
garden of Mr. Messel, at Nymans. Sussex, 
where it is called HolioCarpus retieulatus. 
It is, however, quite distinct from that 
plant, although both belong to the natural 


a Soldanella. Blue berries the size of 
garden Peas succeed the fruit. After the 
removal of the outer slightly fleshy cover¬ 
ing, the fruits are found to bo very hard 
and very prettily marked, in fact larger 
fruits of other species which are similarly 
marked are used for necklaces. Indoors 
j the plant grows well in a compost of two 
, parts fibrous loam to one part of leaf- 
j mould, with a little sand. Out-of-doors it 
may be grown in any good, warm garden 
j soil. Cuttings of half-ripe shoots Inserted 
in sandy soil in a close frame root well in 
I summer. D. 


NOTES AND EEPLIES. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine from leaves.— 

I am very much interested in Mr. Jenkins’ 
article on raising Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 
from leaves, in yonr issue of January 9tli, 
page 20. I would be very much obliged if 
Mr. Jenkins would kindly let me know if I 
should cover the box of leaves with a sheet of 
glass, also do they require any bottom-heat? 
Is it sufficient to put the box into a warm- 
house? When the leaf-stalk is 3 inches long 
is it right to cut 2 inches off so that the leaf 



Part of a, flowering shoot of Elccocarims cyaneus. From a 
■photograph in the gardens at Nymans, Sussex. 


order Tillaoea*. Heliocarpus retieulatus is 
a native of Central America and its leaves 
are not unlike those of the well-known 
Spa rma n ilia nfrieaim, whilst its tiny 
flowers are produced in large branched 
heads. Elaeocarpus cyaneus has also been 
known as K. retieulatus, hence no doubt 
the mistake in the name. E. cyaneus was 
introduced from Australia in 180-1 and was 
figured in the “Botanical Magazine” 
it. 1737) some twelve years later. It is 
widely distributed in Australia, for it 
occurs in New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Queensland, and also extends to Tas¬ 
mania. Amongst other common names it 
has been called Native Olive, White Boree, 
White Bark, and Blue-berry Ash. 

Under normal conditions it grows 40 feet 
or 50 feet high, with a trunk 12 inches to 
15 inches in diameter, the wood bearing a 
resemblance to that of Ash. Here it forms 
a bush with oval or oblong evergreen 
leaves, from the axils of which sprays of 
white blooms with charming fringed petals 
api«ar, the individual flowers, as shown in 
the illustration, reminding one of those of 
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will touch the soil? If Mr. Jenkins would 
answer these few questions he would comer 
a great favour on many readers who, like 
myself, find it very difficult to get young 
shoots for cuttings until very late m u ‘e 
season.—DUBLIN. 

[A sheet of glass is not required, neither 
is bottom-heat necessary, and there is no 
occasion to shorten the long stems. In 
the note at p. 20 it is recommended that 
“ by slight downward pressure the leaves 
are removed with the footstalk, preferably 
with its junction with the stem intact, 
and, without further ado, laid,on sand or 
soil bed with the inner portion of the leaf 
and tlio extreme end of the footstalk both 
in touch with the soil.” It is usually 
found that by leaving the footstalk as 
above the failures are reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. Therefore, while the entire length 
of the footstalk may not be absolutely 
essential to success, it is very helpful 
thereto. Market aud other propagators 
stand the boxes in any convenient place 
in a warm greenhouse, and they are 
almost as often seen beneath the stages 
as upon them. Hence, in this they are 
not very particular. Their own succulent 


nature, in addition to warmth and occa¬ 
sional spraying with the syringe, is all 
that is required, and presently the embryo 
plant and root-libres emerge simul¬ 
taneously from the extreme end of the 
stem. A little later they may he lotted 
singly like seedlings or cuttings. A tem- 
l>erature of from 55 degs. to GO dogs, is 
best for leaf propagation.] 

Rooting Carnation cuttings.— I would like 
your advice re the rooting of Perpetual- 
flowering Carnation British Triumph, r have 
a batch in 4 inches of pure sand, kept nicely 
moist, aud in about 55 degs. to 60 degs. of 
heat, and have great difficulty in rooting 
them. Seeing they are advertised by our big 
growers in quantity, they must have a dif¬ 
ferent method of rooting to mine.— Crown 
Bob. 

[You tell us too little about your 
“ method ” of rooting these-, and the 
variety named differs but little from 
others in this rcsiiect. Some crimsons, as 
Countess of Lutliom, root with great cer¬ 
tainty and quickness, others take a little 
more time, though it is often as much a 
question of the condition of the cutting 
at the moment as the nature of the con¬ 
ditions to which the cuttings are sub¬ 
jected. The time of year also naturally 
affects 'rooting, and in winter, cuttings low- 
in vitality are sluggish in rooting and 
often unsuccessful. Had you sent us a 
few cuttings packed in line damp Moss, 
so as to arrive in a fresh condition, we 
might have given you more definite assist¬ 
ance. As it is we can only say that the 
temperature for winter is somewhat high, 
50 degs. to 55 degs. being ample, and the 
bed of sand need not bo so deep. It is 
nearly twice the depth of thut usually 
employed. At the same time, these are 
not sufficient to account for failure. 
There must be other details of which we 
have no information—sand-wetness or un¬ 
due hardness of the cuttings—to account 
for your non-success. We rather suspect 
the iatter. Send us a handful of the cut¬ 
tings with fuller particulars, and we will 
see if we can help you further.l 

Zonal Pelargoniums.—To obtain good 
specimens for flowering next autumn anil 
winter, cuttings should now be put in. 
The cuttings may either be struck in 
thumbs, one in each, or several may lie 
dibbled round the edges of 5-inch or 0-inch 
pots, according to space at command. 
The advantage derived from flu- use of 
thumbs is that there is no after root dis¬ 
turbance. The cuttings, if made of the 
half-ripened growths, strike readily in the 
warmth of a vinery that is lining forced. 
Cuttings of the hybrid Ivy-leaved varieties, 
such as Achievement, should be taken and 
inserted at the same time, as these make 
a line autumnal display—G. P. K. 

Retarded Spiraeas. — The crowns have 
made excellent growth and have pushed 
up their flower-spikes. A mistake is made 
by many in subjecting these to too much 
heat when first potted after receiving them 
from the nursery. They really flower in 
less time if placed at first In a tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degs. and kept there until the 
foliage and flower-spikes are well de¬ 
veloped. Then if put into heat they very 
quickly come into flower. Spiraeas are 
gross feeders and appreciate a daily sup¬ 
ply of liquid manure. Nitrate of soda is 
also a good stimulant if J oz. is dissolved 
in a gallon of water and used at once. 
Spiraeas for successional and late flower¬ 
ing have now been potted up and placed 
in cold pits, from wbiclt they will be 
taken in to force as required.—A. W. 

Creenhouse varieties of Asparagus.—In 
addition to Asparagus plumostis anil A. 
Sprengeri, there are two other very useful 
kinds, A. tenuissimus and A. deflexus, 
both admirably adapted for a cool green¬ 
house and both equally valuable for cut¬ 
ting. These varieties 1 tirb readily in- 
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creased by division, and at the present 
time, when growth is loginning, any in¬ 
crease in the number of plants required 
can easily be made. Wafer carefully for 
some time after lotting. 

Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora. — This is 
rather more difficult to manage than most 
subjects, being liable to die off just after 
the flowering period. Those required for 
stock must l)e kept in a stove temperature, 
giving them just sufficient water to pre- 
vent the wood shrivelling. They should 
be given a position where they will be 
well exposed to the light, so that they 
may break out freely and make short, 
sturdy shoots, which will root freely under 
proper treatment. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

WINTER SOUPS FROM THE 
GARDEN. 

11 ere are some remarks of Mrs. Kellog’s, 
an American food reformer of good re¬ 
pute, giving from her book, “ Science in 
the Kitchen,” a few of her recipes which 
come in best with English ways. Mrs. 
Ivellog is the wife of Dr. Kellog, a dis¬ 
tinguished food reformer in America, and 
her experience agrees with ours, that any 
kind of flesh is no good addition to soup, 
and Is, in fact, waste material to the body. 
Apart from the store of food in n good 
garden we have in winter the privilege of 
getting the dry cereals and pulses from 
French and other sources. The Spanish 
Chick Pea is also excellent, as are Lentils 
and Chestnuts :— 

In genera], when soup Is mentioned, 
some preparation of meat and bones is 
supposed to be meant; but we shall treat 
in this chapt r of a quite different class 
of sonps—viz., those prepared from the 
grains, legumes, and vegetables, without 
tlie previous preparation of a “stock.” 
Soups of this character are in every way 
equal, and in many points superior, to 
those made from meat and bones. If we 
compare the two we shall find that soups 
made from the grains aud fresh good 
vegetables rank much higher in nutritive 
value than do meat soups. 

The greater bulk of all meat soups is 
water, holding in solution the essence of 
meat, the nutritive value of which is of 
very doubtful character. When properly 
prepared the solid matter which enters 
into the composition of vegetable soups is 
so broken up in the process of cooking 
that it is more easily digested than in any 
other form. In preparing soups from 
grains, legumes, and vegetables the 
material should lx; first cooked in the 
ordinary manner, using ns small an 
amount of water ns practicable, so as the 
more thoroughly to disintegrate or break 
it up. If the material be legumes or 
grains the cooking should be slow and pro¬ 
longed. The purpose to be attained in the 
cooking of all foods is the partial diges¬ 
tion of the food elements; ami in general 
with these foods the more slowly (if con¬ 
tinuous) the cooking is done the more com¬ 
pletely will this he brought about.. 

Soups prepared from the grains, 
legumes, and vegetables are so largely 
composed of food material that it is im¬ 
portant that they be retained in the mouth 
Jong enough for proper insalivation; and 
in order to insure this it is well to serve 
with the soup crofftons, prepared by 
cutting stale bread into small squares or 
cubes, and browning thoroughly in a 
moderate oven. Put a spoonful or two of 
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the erofitons into each plate, .and turn the 
hot soup over them. This plan also serves 
another purpose—that of providing a 
means whereby the left-over bits of stale 
bread may he utilised to advantage. 

SOUPS WITHOUT MILK. 

Baked Bean soup. —Soak a half pint 
of white Beans (Haricot) overnight. In 
the morning turn off the water and 
place them in an earthen dish with two 
or two and one-lialf quarts of boiling 
water; cover and let them simmer 
in a moderate oven four or five hours. 
Also soak overnight a tablespoonful of 
pearl tapioca in sufficient water to cover. 
When the Beans are soft, rub through a 
colander, after which add the soaked 
tapioca and salt if desired; also as much 
powdered Thyme as can be taken on the 
point of a lien-knife, and sufficient water 
to make the soup of proper consistency 
if the water lias mostly evaporated. Re¬ 
turn to the oven and cook one half-hour 
longer. 

Dried Pea soup.— Use the green Scotch 
Peas. Look over carefully a pint of the 
Peas and put to cook in a quart of water. 
Cook very slowly, adding a little water if 
needed, for several hours, until perfectly 
tender. Huh through a colander to remove 
the skins. Add to this pulp two cups of 
strained, stewed Tomato, salt to season, 
and enough waiter to make of the proiier 
consistency. Re-heat aad serve. If the 
flavour is liked a few pieces of Celery or 
slices of Onion may tie put in just before 
re-heating and removed before serving. 

Swiss Lentil soup. — Cook a pint of 
brown Lentils in a small quantity of boil¬ 
ing water. Add to the Lentils when about 
half done one medium-sized Onion cut in 
halves or quarters. When the lentils are 
tender remove the Onion with a fork and 
rub the Lentils through a colander. Add 
sufficient boiling water to make three 
pints in all. Season lightly, reheat to 
boiling, and thicken the whole with four 
tablespoonfuls of browned flour rubbed to 
a cream in a little cold water. 

SOUPS WITH MILK AND CREAM, 

Asparagus soup. —Wash two bunches of 
fresh Asparagus carefully and cut into 
small pieces. Put to cook in a quart of boil¬ 
ing water, and simmer gently till perfectly 
tender, when there should remain about a 
pint of the liquor. Turn into a colander 
and rub all through except the hard por- 
tlon. To a pint of Asparagus mixture add 
salt and one cup of thin cream and a pint 
of milk. Boil up for a few minutes and 
serve. 

Bean and Potato soup. —Soak a half 
pint of dry white Haricot Beans overnight; 
in the morning drain and put to cook in 
boiling water. When tender, rub through 
a colander. Prepare sliced Potato sufficient 
to make one quart, cook in as small a 
quantity of water as possible, rub through 
a colander, and add to the Beans. Add 
milk or water sufficient to make two quarts, 
season lightly. Boil for a few minutes, 
and serve. 

Brown soup. — Simmer together one 
quart of sliced Potatoes and one-third as 
much of the thin brown shavings (not 
thicker than a sixpence) from the top of 
a loaf of whole-wheat bread, in one quart 
of water, The crust must not be burned 
or blackened, anil must not Include any 
of the soft portion of the loaf. When the 
Potatoes are tender, mash all through a 
colander. Flavour with a cup of strained, 
stewed Tomatoes, a little salt, and return 
to the lire: when hot. add a half cup of 
cream, and boiling water to make the soup 
of proper consistency, and serve at once. 


Celery soup. —Chop quite fine enough 
fresh, crisp Celery to make a pint, and 
cook it until tender in a very little boiling 
water. When done, heat three cupfuls of 
rich milk, part cream if it can be afforded, 
to boiling, add the Celery, salt to season, 
and thicken the whole with a tablespoou- 
ful of flour rubbed smooth in a little cold 
milk; or add to the milk before heating a 
cupful of mashed Potato, turn through a 
colander to remove lumps, reheat, add salt 
and the Celery, and serve. 

Cream Pea soup. — Soak three-fourths 
of a pint of dried Scotch Peas over night 
in a quart of water. Iu the morning put 
to cook in boiling water, cover closely and 
let them simmer gently four or five hours, 
or until tlie Peas are very tender and well 
disintegrated; then rub through a colander 
to remove tlie skins. Just before tlie Peas 
are done, prepare Potatoes enough to 
make a pint and a half, after being cut in 
thin slices. Cook the Potatoes until tender 
in a small amount of water, and rub them 
through a colander. Add the Potatoes 
thus prepared to the sifted Peas, and milk 
enough to make three and one-lialf pints 
in all (about one quart!. Return to the 
fire, and add a small bead of Celery cut 
in finger lengths, and let the whole simmer 
together ten or fifteen minutes, until 
flavoured. Remove the Celery with u 
fork, add salt and a cup of thin cream. 

Cream Barley soup. —Wash a cup of 
Pearl Barley, drain, and simmer slowly in 
two quarts of water for four or five hours, 
adding boiling water from time to time as 
needed. When the Barley is tender, strain 
off the liquor, of which there should be 
about three pints; add to it a jiortion of 
the cooked Barley grains, salt, and a cup 
of whipped cream, and serve. If preferred, 
the beaten yolk of an egg may be used 
instead of cream. 

Green Bean soup. —Prepare a quart of 
fresh Kidney Beans by pulling off ends and 
strings and breaking into small pieces. 
Boil in a small quantity of water. If tlie 
Beans are fresh and young, three pints 
will he sufficient; if wilted or quite old, 
more will be needed, as they will require 
longer cooking. There should be about a 
teacupful and a half of liquid left when 
tlie Beans arc iierfeetly tender aud boiled 
in pieces. Rub through a colander, re¬ 
turn to the kettle, and for each cup of the 
Bean pulp add salt, a cup and a half of 
unskimmed milk; boil together for a few 
minutes, thicken with a little flour, and 
serve. The quart of Beans should he 
sufficient for three pints of soup. 

Plain Rice soup. —Wash and pick over 
four tablespoonfuls of rice, put it in an 
earthen dish with a quart of water, and 
place in a moderate oven. When the water 
is all absorbed add a quart of rich milk, 
and salt if desired; turn into a granite 
kettle and boil ten minutes, or till the rice 
is done. Add a half eup of sweet cream, 
and serve. A slice of Onion or stalk of 
Celery can he boiled with the soup after 
putting in tlie kettle, and removed before 
serving if desired to flavour. 

Scotch brotii. — Soak over night two 
tablespoonfuls of Pearl Barley and one of 
coarse oatmeal in water sufficient to cover 
them. In the morning put the grains, to¬ 
gether with the water in which they were 
soaked, into two quarts of water and 
simmer for several hours, adding boiling 
water as needed. About an hour before 
the soup is required add a Turnip cut into 
small dice, a grated Carrot, and one half 
cup of flue pieces of the brown ixirtion of 
the crust of a loaf of whole-wheat bread. 
Itub all through a colander and add salt, 
a cup of milk, and a half cup of thin 
cream. This should make about three 
pints of soup. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CLEMATIS PLANTING. 

This time of the year one should be busy 
planting these, and I never lose a chance 
of putting them where I can. In this case 
they were put near a iow wall and were 
very pretty looking into the flower 
garden. Yesterday I passed through some 
miles of hills in Surrey which were 
covered with the wild Clematis, one of the 
causes of our trouble, as some growers 
graft Clematises on this vigorous kind. 
Any time In the autumn, winter, or spring 
does very well for planting the Clematis. 
Where there is any doubt about the stock 
the best way is to layer the plant—that is. 


formed from crowns or pieces taken 
from the outside of the old clumps.- Work 
in plenty of manure and leaf-mould and a 
sprinkling . of soot Ik- fore replanting. 
Nearly all herbaceous plants nre gross 
feeders, and require to be grown in deeply 
cultivated, well-manured soil. Seeds of 
many plants for the mixed border should 
be sown without delay. 


THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. 

In mid-winter days, after the departure of 
the Chrysanthemum, almost the only 
flower that bravos the wind and weather 
in the open garden is the Christmas Rose, 
and although hundreds of thousands nre 
grown for the supply of cut flowers the 


; on stems considerably shorter than those 
of H. n. altifolius. This Is the most popu¬ 
lar with growers for the Christmas flower 
trade. In the open ground its flowering 
Iieriod embraces the months of January 
and February, so that, with the three 
varieties already mentioned, a succession 
of bloom can be maintained throughout 
the four most flowefless months of the 
year. 

Christmas Roses do best in a deep, rich 
soil, and'when once planted and doing well 
may be left alone for years. It is, how¬ 
ever, advisable to give them, in the spring, 
a rich top-dressing, such as spent hot-bed 
manure, and to take care that they are 
supplied with a liberal allowance of watpr 
during hot weather. A sheltered site, and 



Clematis over fence. 


layer ;v foot or more of the stem above the 
graft/—in the hope that it will root and so 
get rid of the eft'ect of tile stock. W. 


Herbaceous borders.— If the herbaceous 
borders were not attended to in the 
autumn the work should he done as soon 
as the weather is favourable. The tall- 
growing Lilies have a tine effect in herba¬ 
ceous borders, and should he placed in 
conspicuous positions. They require a 
free, porous soil. If (lie ground iN in¬ 
clined to lie heavy, place a liberal quan¬ 
tity of sharp sand about the bulbs when 
planting. Many of the plants, sueli as the 
perennial Phlox and Michaelmas Daisy, 
will be found to have their centres in a 
very weak condition. When those are 
lifted the centres of such plants should not 
he planted again, the clumps should be 
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plant, considering its ease of culture and 
tins beauty of its blossom, is far too little 
known in the amateur's garden. There 
are several varieties of the Christmas Rose 
which must not he confounded with the 
later-blooming I-cnten Rose. The earliest 
to bloom, as well as the best, is Helleborus 
niger altifolius, the large white flowers of 
which, each sometimes 5 inches across, 
are produced from the end of October to 
the New Year on red-spotted stems of a 
foot or more in height. H. n. Juvernis is 
a lovely form, the blossoms very pun? and 
borne on light green stems. This form 
blooms during December and January, 
thus coming into full flower just as the 
blossoms from the first-named variety are 
passing their best. H. n. major (the Hath 
variety) is a profuse bloomer, the flowers 
pure white and widely opened and carried 


one partially shaded, is most calculated to 
ensure success. In order that the flowers 
may be cut in the best condition it is well 
to provide some means of shelter, which 
can he placed over the plants before the 
blossoms expand. The best are hand- 
lights with removable tops, which latter 
may be tilted up in fine weather. It is 
well to refrain from picking the leaves to 
arrange with the flowers as this weakens 
the plants. The foliage of the common 
Rhododendron will lie found an excellent 
substitute, associating well with the 
blossoms and being also very lasting. 

When Christmas Roses are used for 
house decoration the stems should be slit 
up into four divisions to the length of a 
couple of inches. If this is not done the 
flowers fail to absorb sufficient moisture 
to keep the ix-tnls firm rind they will Inst 
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fresh but two or three days Instead of the 
couple of weeks that they will remain in 
beauty if the former plan is adopted. 

YVyndham Fitzherbert. 


among tiie hardy flowers. 
Galanthuslatifolius— Attracted by the 
idea of a broad - leaved Snowdrop I 
bought some bulbs of Galanthus latifolius, 
but I must confess that the results are dis- 
appointing. The flowers, in the first place, 
are not big enough for the leaves, and then 
the latter do not look so nice as those of 
the common Snowdrop. They seem to dis¬ 
like late frosts, and were badly injured, 
and in course of time my bulbs dis- 
•> I Tea rod, whether taken off by the Snow¬ 
drop disease or killed through the leaves 
being injured and the bulbs not supplied 
with full nourishment I cannot definitely 
say. 

Annuals over bulbs. — Although I 
delight in hardy perennials I cannot close 
my heart against annuals, which J find of 
much value in certain places. I carpet 
some of my iiermaneut. bulbs with dwarf 
Stonecrops which do not root deeply, and 
with other carpeting plants of different 
kinds, but in certain places I.like to grow 
a few annuals where the bulbs have 
flowered. Where we have a good many 
bulbs in one place It is often necessary' to 
choose some cheap annual which can he 
sown in considerable quantity. Where one 
1ms had lines of Crocuses or Snowdrops 
in a border 1 sometimes use Saitouarin 
calabriea, Maleolmia maritima, • Iberis 
uinbpliata, Llnum grandiflorum, dwarf 
Nasturtiums, the lovely Nemophila in- 
signis, Si lone peudula,' and one or two 
other annuals which can be bought 
cheaply by the ounce and sown where fhev 
are to bloom. Another annual I grow lo¬ 
calise of its sweet fragrance in the evening 
is Matthioln bieornis, the Night-scented 
■Stock, but it should not- be sown where 
much show is wanted. One trouble with 
annuals where bulbs have flowered is that 
it is not possible to work the soil properly 
so as to get the best results. I fork it up 
ns well as I can without disturbing the 
bulbs, adding a little artificial manure, 
and put a little fresh soil on the top, either 
mixed witli this fertiliser or with some 
very old manure. 1 find that this helps 
greatly. I have learned, also, the excel¬ 
lence of the advice to “ sow thinly,” and to 

thin out tile seedlings without remorse.” 
When thinning out I do it at two opera¬ 
tions, the one soon after the seedlings have 
made their first pair of true leaves, and 
the other after they have grown on a bit. 
Ity this means I get good plants, which 
last a long time in bloom. 

The Old-gold Vetch.— I believe the real 
mime of this Vetch is Orolms aurantius. 
or aurnntiacus, but I have seen it named 
Orobus inontanus aurnntiacus. I like it 
very much, as although it is not showy, it 
is distinct-looking in a border. It also 
looks very well on a rockery. It is about 
IS inches, or rather more, high when in 
good soil in a border, but less in dry soil in 
the rock garden. It flowers about June 
nml has a great many Pen-shaped, orange- 
yellow flowers, pretty- well described by 
the name of “old-gold.” 

The French Willow (Epilobium 
angustifolium).— I should like to caution 
those who are offered the French Willow 
to lake care where they plant it. “The 
English Flower Garden” says truly that 

r l his plant runs in a border so quickly as 
to soon become a troublesome weed, hilt is 
fine when allowed to run wild in a rough 
shrubbery or copse, where it may bloom 
with the Foxglove.” As the same work 
says, it is the “ best, perhaps, of the 
Epilobiums." It is truJy u valuable plant 
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in its place, but in the border is a perfect 
pest w'hen it once begins to ramble. If 
one has an odd corner where it can do no 
harm it should not be neglected, but among 
good plants we want to take care of it is 
most troublesome. It is of graceful growth, 
from 3 feet to 0 feet high, the flowers being 
crimson. The white variety is a most valu¬ 
able plant in the proper position. I have 
■seen it growing very nicely just outside a 
large garden, by a path leading into a 
wood. Here there was a handsome group 
which flowered most freely. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


PROPAGATION RY CUTTINGS. 
[TothrEditor of Gardening Illustrated.] 

■Sir, -As every text-book, gardener, and 
amateur have more or less divergent views 
on this important subject, I decided to 
make a scries of experiments, using 
Carnation cuttings sent me by various 
growers. I had six plots prepared—No. 1 
all soil: No. 5 all sand; Nos. 2, 3, and 4 
with gradually-increasing proportions of 
sand: No. (i was sand from a east-iron 
pipe foundry which had been often close 
to or in actual contact with the molten 
metal, so that we may take it all organic 
life was destroyed. This No. 0 sand was 
black from the repeated additions of lamp¬ 
black used to give a polish to the mould. 
No. 7 was an ordinary frame with leaf- 
mould, loam, and sand. This had a glass 
cover. All were in the open on the oast 
side of a wooden fence. 

The cuttings were kept dmup by the 
rain, and, when it failed, by a watering- 
can supply. The results showed that the 
more sandy the plots were the healthier 
were the cuttings. The cuttings in the 
frame had an advantage at first on nc- 
eount, 1 think, of the glass cover prevent¬ 
ing transpiration. This gave a secondary 
effect, viz., by preventing evaporation. Its 
temperature would be so much higher, an 
effect that decaying leaf-mould would also 
help. Further, I noticed that those 
cuttings with long, strong stems really 
never halted, but progressed from the very 
first. This, I think, was due to the much 
greater surface exposed to the damp sand, 
and the consequent diffusion of moisture 
into the stem, then to the leaves. 

The cross-cutting of the stem in any of 
tiie orthodox ways did not seem to have 
much, if any, effect. Those experiments 
are too limited to draw any sound con¬ 
clusions from, but they point to the fact 
that free piny of moist air given by sand 
is good till roots are started. 

A. Erskine Muiuhead. 

Claegow. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hardy Ferns in the garden.— Sen reely a 
garden exists whose attractions cannot be 
■enhanced by the employment of hardy 
Ferns for tiie embellishment of shaded 
nooks, which in their absence would be 
devoid of interest. Though tiie Male Fern 
is more commonly used than any other 
sjiecies in the adornment of the ordinary 
garden, there are many other kinds that 
can be relied upon to produce equally 
pleasing effects. Tiie Hart’s-tongue, with 
its broad, waved ribbons, forms a delight¬ 
ful picture when clothing perpendicular 
banks at the side of carriage-drives or, 
walks witli a veil of drooping fronds, 
while in damp, partially-shaded retreats, 
the Lady Fern unfolds the delicate 
tracery of its graceful, arching foliage. 
By tiie waterside the great Osmundas rear 
their stately plumes, that, as autumn ad¬ 
vances, assume a soft amber tint. In the 
south-western districts of England not a 
few exotic Ferns may be naturalised in the 
open air with most satisfactory results. 


Thus Struthiopteris germnnica and Ono- 
clea sensibills, two olio ruling Ferns, may be 
used with the best effect, and the Ameri¬ 
can Bird’s-foot Maidenhair (Adiantuin 
pedatum) will grow vigorously to a height 
of 2 feet or more, while in especially 
favoured spots the noble 'Woodward!a 
radlcans and tiie hardier of the Tree 
Ferns, such as Dicksonia autnretlcn, will 
impart an almost tropical appearance to 
tiie landscniie.— South Devon. 

Woolly Lavender Cotton (Santolina ln- 
cana).—To the list of grey-leaved plants 
recently mentioned In Gardening Illus¬ 
trated as now being comparatively rarely 
met with may be added the Woolly 
Lavender Cotton, which may be grown 
almost to the size of a shrub of woderute 
dimensions if given sufficient space; or if 
annually clipped it can lie kept at any 
desired height. Easily increased by 
cuttings, the Lavender Cotton is perfectly 
hardy; and frequently I have thought that 
it would make an admirable substitute, 
especially in the case of flower-beds upon 
gravel, for tiie Box. Young plants put 
out thickly might easily be kept clipped 
to the height usually permitted to the 
Box, and in the event of renewal lie- 
coming necessary the work would not. he so 
tedious as the relaying of Box-edgings. 
Apart from that, when planted in the 
hardy flower border, S. ineana is always 
attractive, and readily arrests attention 
during the dull months of winter.— Kirk. 

Schizostylis coccinea. —Thiseommencesto 
flower in October generally, and continues 
to bloom until the end of January. Although 
a native of South Africa, it is almost 
hardy, and even in the colder districts 
only needs slight protection. The only way 
to get. good flowering crowns is to induce 
file plants to grow strongly and without a 
check throughout the season. It is impos¬ 
sible to get strong plants when they are 
allowed to got. into a crowded state, and 
for this reason they should lie divided 
about every two years, early spring being 
the best time for dividing. Each division 
should have about half-a-dozen growths 
and as many roots as possible attached to 
it. Such pieces planted about 9 inches 
apart will cover the bed by the autumn. 
Drought should be guarded against, and 
during dry weather the plants should lie 
copiously watered. — Wyndham Fitz- 
iieubeut. • 

Pansies from seed —Many look upon the 
Pansy as they would a biennial—the 
Canterbury Bell for example—sowing one 
year for flowering the following. This is 
altogether wrong ns it is possible by sow¬ 
ing tiie seed in February or March, and 
giving it a start in gentle beat, to have 
plants that will flower well in June and 
July; indeed, it will lie found that seed¬ 
lings will bloom rather longer than plants 
from cuttings. .Seed purchased from firms 
of repute who make Pansies one of their 
specialities nearly always gives satisfac¬ 
tion. There may, of course, lie some seed¬ 
lings that are not worth perpetuating, but, 
as a rule, the one who is prepared to go to a 
little trouble is seldom disappointed in the 
long run.—W oodbastwick. 

Sweet Peas. —For ea.rly flowering the seed 
has been sown in 60-sized pots, five seeds in 
eacli, and planed in a vinery at reHt to germi¬ 
nate. After this takes place thev will be 
transferred to a cold pit. As soon as the soil 
is in suitable condition two or three rows will 
be sown outdoors. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. The Imies In I'.jlviu.- XXXVI. nj 
Gardeninu Illustrated is now ready (price 3 d., port 
fret SfadJ. The Binding Cast for the same volume is aim 
acailaJile t pric- Is. Gd., by jtosl Is. Odj. The Index ami Bind- 
iny Cant can fa obtained from any ncu'mgtnt, or from the 
Publisher, 03, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, I V.C. If ordered 
tmjtther, the price sif the Index and Binding Case is 2$., post 
fret* 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

CROCUS SPECIOSUS. 

One of the most effective of the autumn- 
flowering Croci is, undoubtedly, Crocus 
speciosus, while an equally admirable 
quality 5s that it is a thoroughly 
reliable plant. The large flowers, which 
usually appear in September, are of 
a rich blue colour, feathered on the 
outside with purple. As a rule the 
flowers appear before the foliage is visible, 
though this generally pushes up shortly 
afterwards, and remains green till the end 
of February. If the ground is carpeted 
with some dwarf-growing plant, such as 
Arenn'ria balearlca, the flowers nre kept 
free from soil splashes, besides appearing 
more attractive. The bulbs seem to 
appreciate sandy loam, with a little leaf- 
mould added, and though it is frequently 
-aid that they should be planted near the 
-airfare. I find they do well 4 inches or 
, r . inches deep, and thus escape damage 
when inserting other plants in their 


THU ROCK GARDEN. 

The rook garden is a delight from the 
beginning of January to the end of Novem¬ 
ber, a fresh surprise nearly always await¬ 
ing one. “ Always something to go and 
find,” as a gardener onee expressed it. 
What a pleasure it was when we found 
the first of Saxifraga Durseriana show¬ 
ing its pure white flowers. Anemone 
Hepatica, which at the end of January is- 
in full flower, mingles with S. Elizabeth®, 
with its prim little yellow flowers, and S. 
nplculatn, its stamens rising like golden 
pins from a green velvet pincushion, nre, 
indeed, a welcome sight. Under a rock 
sheltered by Juniiierus communis we And 
a few blossoms of Omphalodos verna 
springing from the dry needles of the 
sheltering plant which have nursed it on 
to such an early growth. Many plants 
which have been difficult to grow' before, 
when covered with dry pine needles or 
leaves, have suddenly sprung into growth. 
For instance, in the eases - of Linnma 
borealis and L. canadensis, also of that 
beautiful little plant Epigirn repens, n 


A. rubra Is good in a clump; A. ranuncu- 
loides and A. alpina are well worth grow¬ 
ing; the Grape Hyacinth (Muscnri), with 
Its sweet musky scent, and the beautiful 
Seilla clothe the slo]>o with their, azure- 
blue. These should always he planted in 
masses on sloiies and not dotted about. All 
rock plants should be planted in masses. 
In March wo have all sorts of Narcissi, 
and some dwarf varieties are well suited 
to small rock gardens, including N. 
cyelamineus. N. minor, N. minimus, also 
Angels’ Tears and many others. The 
beautiful dwarf varieties of Fritillary, if 
planted in clumps, arc a great adjunct, hut 
flrst catch your mice, as they consider 
them amongst their most dainty morsels. 
From the beginning of April to the middle 
of May 

Rockeoii.s 

nre at the height of their beauty, cover¬ 
ing the rocks with their mat like 
masses of colour. One of the gayest 
is S. oppositifolia, its little grey leaves 
jiooping between masses of bloom. On 
looking closely at the leaves one finds 



A group of Crocus spcciosus in the rock garden. 


vicinity, at a time of the year when the 
bulbs are resting.— Reginald A. Malby. 


The effect of winter on the alpine flowers. 

—It is as yet too early to estimate the 
losses among alpines during the winter. It 
is never prudent to “ halloo until you nre 
out of the wood,” but, so far, even the 
plants which are usually the worst 
sufferers in a wot. winter appear to have 
suffered but little. Of course, some of 
these have been sheltered by sheets of 
glass, but others have been uncovered and 
have so far pulled through wonderfully 
well. The reason for this seems to be that 
the season, though wet, has not had too 
frequent excessive fluctuations of tem¬ 
perature, and that the frosts after the 
rains were not specially severe. It is, I 
lliink. rather to the combined effects of 
winter-wet and severe winter-frost that 
the danger to some of those rlants is due. 
Those with woolly or silky leaves, such 
as some of the Androsaccs, for example, 
suffer much in changeable conditions 
rather than in wet alone. Yet choice 
rlants of this character should be covered 
la good time, and those sheltered by glass 
look quite happy — S. Aiinott. 


native of N. America, and which grows in 
the woods, scenting the air for miles. As 
the flrst. month of the New Year grows, so 
does the flrst blush of Erica carnea deepen 
on the grey rocks by the side of the 
torrent until the once brown patch is | 
clothed in all its beauty. The Erica is the 
true friend of the rock gardener, as it 
comes with the first Saxifrages and does 
not leave until after their glory has de¬ 
parted. Erica medlterranea is another 
treasure, also E. codonodes, with its white | 
plume-like spikes of blossom. 

A few Irises may be seen, earliest of all 
being 

Iris stylosa, 

which flowers almost in mid-winter if 
protected in addition to its own pro¬ 
tection of leaves. The flowers are of 
a beautiful mauve - blue and may well 
be taken as an example of “ the poor 
man’s Orchid.” The flowers are very 
delicate and have a sweet perfume. Among 
the best for early flowering is Iris retieu- j 
lata, the netted Iris. Anemone Pulsatilla, 
the Pasque flower, comes next. A. 
Hepatica and A. sylvestris are all beauti¬ 
ful, but the most beautiful of all is A. 
Robinsoniuna, being sky-blue in colour. 
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at the edges little coverings of carbonate 
of lime, although their surroundings ap¬ 
pear devoid of any, with the exception of 
a few scales of mica lying about. The 
leaves have cells into which moisture 
settles, and if this were not stored the 
plant, when the sun becomes strong, in its 
dry surroundings, would become parched. 
Iii order to guard against this the plants 
contrive to put a thin layer of the lime 
over the cells, which ensures it against 
drought. Some of the most graceful 
Saxifrages are S. pyramidalis, S. 
lantoseana, S. Fortune!, and S. longifolia. 
Til niches in the rocks quite close to S. 
lantoseana one may find a beautiful tuft 
of Hnberlea rhodopensis with its rosette 
of digitate leaves. In April Anbrietias are 
in their prime. Among the best are the 
old kinds A. purpurea, etc. Mrs. Lloyd 
Edwards makes a flue show, I icing deep 
purple with glints of blue, A. Dr. Mules, 
A. W. Ingram, A. Moerheimi, a delicate 
pink, and many others. Androsaces are 
sometimes difficult to grow, particularly A. 
sarmentosa. It requires to be planted 
under the shelter of a rock where it cun 
escape the drip, when it flourishes well, 
throwing out long red runners from the 
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axils of the rosettes of leaves. Androsace 
Inetea is n beautiful little plant. We 
must not forget the 

Daphnes, 

Daphne Cneorum being the sweetest and 
strongest-scented. Many make a mistake 
in cutting back this too hard and leav¬ 
ing the bleeding limbs exposed to the 
late frosts and cold winds of early spring. 
If, after they are cut. they are treated 
witli a poultice of Pine needles they will 
run no such risk and will break back under 
this protection until better able to struggle 
for themselves. Daphne Blagayana is 
another low-growing, sweetly-scented kind. 
Like tlie other Daphnes it thrives best if 
given plenty of peat and if small pieces of 
rock are placed amongst it. The flowers 
grow in tufts and are ivory-white. Cistus 
and Oytisus form beautiful backgrounds, 
but tlie former requires a warm, sunny 
position, as it is not hardy if too e.x- 
l>osed. The 

Alpine Rhododendrons 
also make good backgrounds and shelters, 
and look well planted in masses on heights 
of rock. 

The end of May and the beginning of 
June are the time when the rock garden 
attains its zenith, when long ropes of 
Dianthus-like pink and white stars vie 
with Campanulas in reaching the bright 
carmine Saponaria and Lychnis growing 
at their feet. When Tropteolum pol.v- 
phyllum hangs over a bed of bright blue 
Veronica prostrata and Honeysuckle 
mingles with the other sweet scents, one 
is reminded of other days and other 
gardens. 

I have no space to mention the hundreds 
of other, lovely plants, including Soldanelhi 
alpina (dark purple) with its fringed bell— 
“a slender, jienSive, fragile flower,” as 
Ruskin called it, nor Schizocodon 
soldanelloides with shell - pink fringed 
flowers. 

As the year draws on July is upon us 
before we have had half enough of spring 
and its beauties, and we have reluctantly 
to admit at last that, like all things iii 
this transitory life, the rock garden is past 
its best. Catherine C. Paterson. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Sawleaved Milfoil.—I owe Achillea 
serrata to Sir Herbert Maxwell, in whose 
garden 1 flrst observed it. It was some 
time before I could find out anything about 
this Milfoil, as it is not usually described 
in gardening books. I do not'think that 
it is mentioned in any of the modern 
works, but I eventually found that it was 
recorded in Loudon’s “ Encyclopaedia of 
Plants,” where we are informed that it. is 
a native of Switzerland and was intro¬ 
duced in lOSti. The height given by 
Loudon is 2 feet, but with me it grows 
about that given by Sir Herbert Maxwell 
—15 inches. It is in dry soil here 
and well exposed to the sun and air. As 
Sir Herbert; Maxwell remarks, late in 
summer it “ carries on slender but stiff 
stems flat corymbs of lemon-yellow 
flowers, which contrast, agreeably with the 
silvery- foliage.” Loudon gives August as 
the flowering period, and there is, I think, 
little doubt that tlie plant we have as 
Achillea serrata is that mentioned by that 
writer.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 


Now Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. - The Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
Gardening Illustrated is now mull /prii-e .'id., post 
Ires .If't i. The Binding Caw for the same volume is also 
available f price Is. Gd., bit post Is. ttd.J. The Index and Bind, 
huj Case ran be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, H3, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Londmi, ll'.C. If ordered 
tmtethrr, the price of the Index and Binding Cast is Is ., post 
fees- 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

POMPON ANEMONES. 

These are seldom met with in these days. 
There was a time when growers regarded 
them witli favour, and rightly so. It is a 
mistake to imagine that the only use of 
tliis type is on tlie show-board. In recent 
years the Pompon Anemones have not had 
a chance. Here and there where these 
beautiful flowers find an enthusiastic culti¬ 
vator are they seen in their best form, 
and when they are well done they never 
fail to arrest attention. The mistake so 
many growers make in cultivating the 
small-flowered types of tlie Chrysanthemum 
is that they observe a too severe system of 
disbudding. They invariably reduce the 
growths to about half-g-dozen aud disbud 
to one bud on each shoot. The result of 
this treatment is seen in coarse blooms. 
My greatest success with such types of the 
flower is to grow on the plants to tlie 
terminal buds. By pinching out tlie points 
of tlie shoots when tlie plants are about 
C inches high and repeating this twice sub¬ 
sequently, the last time in the closing days 
of June, from which point the plants are 
allowed lo run on to the terminal buds, 
plants that make ideal specimens for tlie 
conservatory or for providing cut flowers 
for home decoration result. 

By this method of stopping, n bushy 
growth is developed, so that when the 
terminal buds appear it is only necessary 
to thin out the cluster of buds to the re¬ 
quired number on each shoot. Those who 
prefer sprays, witli each flower w-elt set 
apart in tlie spray, should retain three 
buds in each cluster, the retained buds be¬ 
ing equidistant from on a another. Beauti¬ 
ful material may be had in this way. 
Should individual blooms of good quality 
be preferred retain only one bud. The 
plants, being bushy, will produce a capital 
lot of charming b'ossouis when the sprays 
of buds are disbudded to one bud on each 
shoot. In some of the varieties, such as 
Marie Stuart and its white s[x>rt Emily 
Rowbottom, the inflorescence extends 
almost the whole length of the shoot. 
These, cut their full length, provide de¬ 
co rat ve material which cannot he sur¬ 
passed. Tlie charm of the flowers from 
terminal buds is that they se’dom damp 
off and they are developed a little later 
than those seen at the mid-season or late 
October and early November shows. The 

Culture of tlie Pompon Anemones is 
not by any means difficult. As n matter 
of fact, this method of growing on tlie 
plants to the terminal bads simplifies the 
whole matter. Propagation should take 
place in the latter half of December and 
the earlier half of January. When rooted 
the plants should he grown on steadily, 
without any excitement, until tlie flower¬ 
ing period. Unfortunately, the Chrys¬ 
anthemum specialists do not catalogue tlie 
Pompon Anemone so freely ns they did 
some years ago, but the variet'es I here 
recommend can be obtained from one or 
other of them. The following are ex¬ 
cellent : — 

Marie .Stuart.—P ale lilac guard florets 
and sulphur-yellow disc. Free-flowering, 
good habit. 

Emily Rowbottom. — This Is a chaste, 
creamy-white sport from Marie Stuart, 
with all the good properties of the parent 
variety. 

Calliope. — This has ruby-red guard 
florets and high, well-formed disc of the 
same colour. 

Antosius. — A superb flower that pays 
for good culture. It has golden-yellow 
guard florets and disc. It is somewhat 
subject to mildew. 

Mmk. Ch along i: — A beautiful flower, 


the guard florets of which are blush with 
blush shaded sulphur disc. Good habit. 

Eric.—A charming flower having orange- 
buff guard florets and disc. Capital dwarf 
habit. 

Mrs. Wyness. —A free-flowering variety 
that will develop a splendid bush plant 
under proper culture; rose-lilac guard 
florets, yellow disc. 

Magenta King. — Tlie flowers are of 
medium size, having magenta guard florets 
and yellow disc. 

Aclaia. —This has stood the test of time 
well, having been introduced in 1SC.0, It 
has blush guard florets with white, high 
disc, and is rather taller than most of the 
others. 

Hon. Mrs. Citbitt. —This is a good i>ot 
plant and is included for its colour, which 
may he described as light huff. Height, 
about 2 feet. 

Gem ok Earlswood. —One of the latest 
acquisitions. This variety should be 
grown in a free manner. It is beautiful 
in sprays and rather late. It has rosy- 
blush guard florets and citron disc. 

Mr. Astie. — A enpitnl flower of good 
form. The guard florets and disc are of a 
golden-yellow colour and the plant has a 
good habit. E. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum Mile. Elise Dordan.—The 

tiny Pompon kinds are evidently out. of 
favour. The above-named, however, should be 
more crown than it is. This lias a neatneoe 
quite its own, and a colour, too—a soft, light 
pink. The plant produces blossoms freely. 
They are held perfectly erect, and for many 
purposes, especially tlie dinner-table, the 
variety is most useful as well as striking.—S. 

Single white Chrysanthemum Ewan 
Cameron.—This is a good single white Chrys¬ 
anthemum, which has secured a good deal of 
popularity in the smith-west of Scotland, 
where it has been grown for several years. 
It is free-flowering, not too large, and, either 
disbudded or left alone, is an excellent 
variety. I have seen some good plants grown 
as specimens.—8. A. II. 


FRUIT. 

SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 

Owing to unfavourable weather conditions 
tliis matter has, for the time being, had 
to remain in abeyance. To spray when the 
wash has not, or barely has, had time to 
dry on tlie wood before its effects are 
neutralised by rain is a waste of time, 
labour, and material. Fortunately no 
time has been lost, as the buds on fruit 
trees generally are as yet in a perfectly 
quiescent condition, so that those similarly 
situated need not feel the least alarm in 
not having yet been able to get this im¬ 
portant operation carried out. As drier 
conditions are now prevailing a start will 
be made and tlie work persevered with, so 
that it can be brought to a speedy conclu¬ 
sion. As in previous years, a wash will 
be employed containing a fungicide as well 
ns caustic properties. All kinds of fruit 
trees are sprayed with tills. It is used at 
full strength for Apples, Bears, Plums, 
and Morel lo Cherries, a slightly weaker 
solution being used for Apricots, Peaches, 
and dessert Cherries. Those having 
American blight or woolly aphis to 
contend with should try the effects of a 
mixture of caustic alkali and petroleum, 
making the former according to the usual 
formula for a 10-gnlion solution, and 
adding 5 pints of petroleum while the 
caustic soda is in a state of ebullition. In 
bad cases the loose hark should first he 
removed or cut away on the portions of 
tlie branches where the insects are found 
in masses, and then be painted with the 
mixture. The roots should also be bared, 
and similarly treat nil portions found in¬ 
fested witli the Insects. After it having 
been so repeatedly mentioned that care re- 
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garding the as?e of all caustic insecticides 
is ueeessary it may seem superfluous to 
say that leather or rubber gloves .should 
be worn by the person directing the spray¬ 
ing nozzle, whc» should also don a suit of 
old clothes and an old hat, while it is also 
needful to stand to the windward Nido of 
the trees if the weather is but slightly 
breezy. If at all windy, operations are best 
suspended for the time being. A. W. 


MORE PLACES TO PLANT FRUIT 
TREES. 

I have seen Pears and Apples trained on 
arches over the paths in kitchen gardens, 
and in good seasons they bon* heavy cr<qis 
of tine fruit, and the trees were not diffi¬ 
cult to train and keep in condition, lathe 
case I am thinking of the trees were three- 
branched cordons planted on each side of 
the walk. Cherries and Plums may be 
grown in the same way. I do not see why 


the trees will cease to bear such leaves, 
and the subsequent growth will be healthy, 
though in some seasons the damage is 
sufficient to injure the crop.. The best way 
to avoid tills trouble is to grow the trees 
on a wall that has the least exposure to 
such cold winds and to protect with blinds 
or iish-nettlng. ia-af blister is more preva¬ 
lent in some seasons than others, and the 
more ungenial and cold the spring the 
worse is the attack. If the weather is 
cold and wet we should strongly advise 
you to efficiently protect your trees in the 
way advised above.] 

Apple Astrachan. I have an Apple called 
Astrakhan. Pt> you know anything of it? I 
cannot, find it in any list. A. If. Maude. 

(There are two varieties of Apple bear¬ 
ing tlig name of Astrnclmn, the one 
being of a dark crimson colour mid 
covered with it greyish bloom, similar to 
Gascoigne's Scarlet Seedling, this licing 
designated Red Astrachan. The other, or 


tainly open to criticism—had anything to 
do with the fruits of the two varieties of 
Pears mentioned decaying ns described. 
We think it to lie a case of premature 
ripening, that is to say, owing to the latter 
part of last summer and autumn lieing so 
warm anti dry, the fruits, as a result, were 
in a more advanced stage of maturation 
than should be the ease when gathered; 
consequently, they would be ready for 
consumption in advance of the usual 
period. Yours is by no means an isolated 
case, as we had several varieties—among 
them Easter Iieurre—ripe at the end of 
the year, and which, under normal condi¬ 
tions, would have kept at least two months 
longer. After a season of heat and 
drought Pears require to lie carefully 
watched, otherwise it is quite possible, 
nay, probable, that some varieties will 
arrive at maturity long before they may 
lie expected to do so, and remain un- 



Fnut-trees trained to form archway. 


arches covered with fruit trees should not 
he used in this way in the fruit garden or 
elsewhere. There are positions where a 
liergola covered with fruit trees may lie 
introduced. The Grape Vine has been used 
nnd I do not see why other fruits may not 
Is* so grown. Choice fruits might, lie 
grown in span-roofed glass structures 
without tire-heat. It is generally the heat¬ 
ing apparatus and fuel which come so ex¬ 
pensive, and good Peaches and Nectarines 
can be grown well without tire-heat. 
Black Hamburgh Gropes can be grown of 
good quality in a cold house in a good 
aspect. Dessert Plums nnd Pears and 
Apples do well in unheated houses, and I 
am surprised more attention is not given 
to this matter. E. H. 

Peach-leaf blister. — Could any of your 
readers suggest a remedy for blister in Peach¬ 
tree*?—Hoaxes. 

[This is due to cold, cutting winds. The 
only remedy is to pull off the had leaves. 
In a few weeks, given more genial weather, 
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White Astmehan, is of a pale yellowish 
colour, with sometimes a slight tinge of j 
red on the side next the sun. The surface 
of the fruit is also coated with bloom. Of 
the two the former is by far the hand¬ 
somer. In point of quality matters are 
equal; in fact, we have hitherto failed to 
distinguish any difference between them. 
Roth are ri|ie in August and September, 
and are best gathered and eaten without 
storing, ns the flavour quickly deteriorates. 
Any nurseryman who specialises in fruit- 
trees would supply Red Astrachan. The 
white variety might he more difficult to 
obtain.] 

Pears decaying.— Two Peara which fruited 
extremely well this year, Nouvelle Fulvie and 
Ueneral Todtlebea. and which were gathered 
Willi all core, went rotten at the core in 
December, and failed to keep, with few excep¬ 
tions. Home of them were gathered in wet 
weather, but this was unavoidable, and they 
were carefully wiped before storing. They 
were stored in a house on straw, but were not 
otherwise protected from froet. Are these 
Pears bad keepers? They did not turn brown 
on the exterior till far gone. — A. H. Maude. 

[We are of the opinion that neither the 
fact of the fruits being gathered when wet. 
nor the method of storing—which is eer- 


noticed until the fact of decay having set 
in attracts attention. As a rule, Nouvelle 
Fulvie, which is a iirst-elass Pear, is an 
excellent keejier. General Todleben is of 
second-rate quality only, nnd seldom keeiw 
longer than mid-January.] 

Apple Bedfordshire Foundling.— Is this a 
good class Apple, and is it a kitchen or 
dessert Apple? I have some fine fruits of it.— 
A. H. Maude. 

lYes, Bedfordshire Foundling is a first- 
rate keeping Apple, anti is in use from 
November till the end of February. It is, 
strictly spenking, a cooking variety.] 

Pruning. —In spite of rather inclement 
weather the pruning and training of wall- 
trees have been finished, with the excep¬ 
tion of Nectarines and some young Peach- 
trees. These will be taken in hand at 
once. It is gratifying to note that, as in 
tile case of other fruit-trees, the fruit-buds 
of these more delicate subjects are numer¬ 
ous and plump, while the wood is firm and 
well matured. 

Strawberries.— The earliest batch is 
now in bloom. Abundance of air is given 
in favourable weather nrgl the flowers ferti¬ 
lised during the warmest part of the day. 
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VEGETABLES. 

STORING WINTER BROCCOLI. 
This season the winter Broccolis have 
been better than usual, as though growth 
was checked late in November, certain 
varieties that were well protected by their 
leaves have given excellent heads and 
promise well tor future supplies. A few 
days’ severe weather, however, may soon 
upset all calculations, but it is an easy 
matter to lift those with well-formed 
heads and place in a frost proof shed or 
pit. I prefer this to the older plan of heel¬ 
ing over and covering the stem with soil. 
Of course, the latter plan Is necessary 
with those later, not fully grown, as to lift 
such and store them would not be advis¬ 
able. A great deal depends upon the 
storage. Doubtless there is nothing belter 
than cold frames or pits if available, but 
many cannot do this and must adopt other 
means. For many years in the north I 
stored large quantities in roughly-made 
turf pits, as I found the cooler the store 
the better the results. There is no neces¬ 
sity to lift with a mass of useless leaves. 
Considerable trimming can he done if the 
llower is formed, hut the roots must be 
well bedded Into soil and also kept moist. 
It is surprising what a large number may 
be stored in quite a limited space. 
Thatched hurdles were used for top cover¬ 
ing, and in severe weather a goodly cover¬ 
ing of dry Bracken. I prefer the Bracken 
to anything else as it is very light and an 
efficient protector in severe weather. I 
have also, in the case of large growers, 
seen deep trenches dug and the plants 
bedded in and covered in severe weather, 
hut covered thus, at times too much 
moisture or heavy rainfall is almost as in¬ 
jurious as frost. 

One great advantage with the newer or 
mole recently introduced winter Broccolis 
is their reliability to give heads at a stated 
time. Of course this in n great measure is 
governed by culture. The older forms 
often were erratic as regards season, and 
there wns often a glut in the spring. The 
small or medium-sized Broccolis arc of 
great value at this season, and more so 
later in the winter. When protected in 
the way advised above the heads remain 
good for a considerable time. W. F. 


NOTES AND IMPLIES. 

Girasoles falling.—I enclose three Girauolee, 
which you will see are badly diseased. I am 
at a loss to know the cause, and 1 hope it w ill 
not trouble you unduly to give mo your 
opinion and advice. The Girasoles are of the 
silver-skinned variety. Two years ago I 
planted a stone of weed, and got three barrow¬ 
loads of nicely-developed tubers. The ground 
was somewhat damper in this case than was 
the groliutl in which those now sent were 
grown. Plenty of manure was used in both 
cases. I planted the same quantity of seed 
this year, and had hardly a Imrrow-load of 
tubers, which were inferior to those of the 
previous year. Both seasons were hot anti 
dry. The Girasolee flagged in their foliage 
very much. On being lifted there was plenty 
of tubers, but. not much bigger than marbles. 
The enclosed are specimens of the best of 
them. On lifting, the disease was not very 
prevalent, but on cutting up such as were 
diseased I found them streaked with retl 
threads. Others were quite rotten. Since, 
those that were not apparently diseased have 
rotted oft. There seems to he a fungus all 
through them. Do you think that the re¬ 
stricted growth, through the cheek from dry. 
warm weather, can he the cause? Or will tile 
cause be in the soil? Both years they were 
planted in new ground. What would you 
advise for the future?—J. Tcrnbcll Smith. 

[As far as we can see from the samples 
sent (they arc very far gone in decay) the 
rot has in each case started in the tubers 
from the outside and progressed inwards. 
Apparently the tubers were damaged in 
some way, possibly hv an insect nibbling 
them first and n fungus gaining entrance 
later, or possibly they were frosted before 
clamping. We are inclined to think your 
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best plan would be to start with a fresh 
stock this season and on fresh ground free 
from such |tests as wireworm, taking par¬ 
ticular precautions to keep the ground in 
which they are growing thoroughly hoed 
tit very frequent intervals, so as to main¬ 
tain a loose surface mulch of soil and so 
to cheek the loss of water from it. This 
is better than watering to prevent 
flagging. | 

Parsnips and flavour,— -The Parsnip in 
many places has got a bad name, in many 
cases due to poor culture and over-large 
roots with a hard, strong core which, when 
cooked, [icrineates the whole root. 1 do 
not think the Parsnip requires so much 
time to grow as is generally allowed to 
make it palatable. The advice usually 
given is to sow as early as possible and 
get large roots. I have always followed 
quite the reverse, sowing as late as May 
the smallest variety obtainable. Tender 
and True is, so far, the best 1 have grown 
as regards quality. Sown at the time 
named it gives thick, short roots with 
better quality than larger varieties. A 
quick growth hits much to do with totality. 
Those who object to poor quality roots 
should try late sowing, giving ample room 
between the rows, drawing drills 5 inches 
to (1 inches deep, and, when growing, draw¬ 
ing earth up to the crowns. By not allow¬ 
ing any part of the root to be exposed 
during growth much better flavour anil a 
total absence of rankness are secured. 
Another point is to allow the roots either 
to remain in their growing quarters for 
the winter, place in n pit in the open, 
or lift, each alternate row for use and place 
a good covering of soil over those left.— 
W. F. 

Rhubarb.— The earliest batches of Rhu¬ 
barb were obtained from roots taken up 
and placed in gentle heat in a dark corner 
of the Mushroom-house, hut now plentiful 
supplies are available from roots forced 
in the position in which they are grown. 
This latter practice is preferable to lifting 
the crowns and forcing them indoors. By 
indoor forcing the plants are so weakened 
that they need at lenst two years to re¬ 
gain their vigour. I use ]>of.s specially 
made for the purpose, but ordinary tubs 
or barrels with the ends removed, and 
using a slate for a lid, will answer the 
purpose equally as well. A small quan¬ 
tity of long stable-manure mixed with 
plenty of Oak or Beech leaves is needed 
to create tlie necessary warmth, but care 
should he taken not to employ more than 
sufficient heat to cause the plants to grow 
ns quickly ns they do ordinarily at their 
proiier season. If these details are carried 
out, the fermenting materials removed in 
good time after the forcing is over, the 
beds forked over, and no more stalks 
pulled during the season, the roots will be 
little the worse for forcing. 

Onions. It may ho considered early to 
write about sowing Onions, but I strongly 
advise those who arc much troubled with 
the Onion maggot not to delay the work 
much longer after these notes appear, as I 
look on early sowing ns the greatest safe¬ 
guard we have from the post in question. 
In most cases sowing where the crop is to 
he grown will not lie practicable, and I do 
not advise this, as sufficient plants for 
quite a large plot may ho raised in two or 
three big cutting-boxes, and these mny be 
easily transplanted when the weather tie- 
comes genial. The advantages of this 
system far more than outweigh the one 
disadvantage, viz., the business of trans¬ 
planting, as the bed may have two or three 
good hoeings previous to planting and the 
young Onions get well ahead of any wt'eds 
which spring up after the last hoeing. A 
lmndy man will plant the young Onions 
faster than he can thin rows sown in the 
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orthodox way, and they may be planted at 
regular instances throughout. A long trial 
of the many plans that are advised has 
convinced me that early sowing is the best 
preventive that can be used to ward otf 
the fly, which appears to tight shy of the 
tougher growth of these early-sown plants. 
— T. P. 

Spare glasshouses. —The war has placed 
the small florist and market gardener in 
a dilemma, they hardly knowing what to 
do for the best. I think the man with 
spare glass might grow early vegetables 
or salads. Early Potatoes and Peas may 
lie-started now, either in pots or planted 
out. Tomatoes usually pay well, but at 
this early season must have a temperature 
of tilt dogs, at ledst, and the cost of fuel 
will be a heavy item. The tendency now 
is to build large houses, and I agree with 
the idea as regards cool orchard houses, 
hut I should prefer moderate-sized houses 
for Tomatoes, especially if they are re¬ 
quired early. The houses I have ft nnd 
most successful are UK) feet long and al out 
Ifl feet wide, with ti feet borders on each 
side for planting the Tomatoes to he 
trained tinder the roof. Though it may 
not be necessary to change the soil often, 
it is wise to use iiotash as a top-dressing. 
This can be obtained from burnt primings 
and other garden rubbish.—E. II. 

Long-pod and Broad Beans. — These 
transplant so well that I think there is 
some advantage in starting the early crop 
in boxes under glass and planting them 
out when tlie sun has wanned the earth 
a little. They may lie planted either in 
single or double rows not less than 0 inches 
or 7 inches apart. Among the liest are 
Beck’s Gem for small gardens; as it boars 
freely medium-sized pods. To succeed this 
plant Bunynrd’s Exhibition, as it is a good 
variety for main crop. It is one of the 
best of t lie long-podded varieties and good 
for exhibition. Among the Broad Windsor 
varieties, Sutton’s Giant Windsor is one 
of the best. It is a good plan to pinch off 
the tops when the flowers appear; this 
may secure immunity from the dolphin-fly 
and lie the means of filling up Hie pods 
well anil quickly.—E. 11. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

OVER-IIANGING TREES. 

Will you tell me what my legal rights are as 
to hetige trees which overhang my garden 
and also my Held? The hetige and ditch Belong 
to the land that marches with mine. I have 
approached the trustees of the institution 
that owns this neighbouring field with a view 
to a friendly arrangement, and have offered 
to take down one tree which overhangs my 
rock garden at my own expense and replace 
it with something smaller, such as a fruit- 
tree, but they will not consent. They say 
they would not object to my removing a lew 
small lower boughs, but this would not pre¬ 
vent the drip. 1 believe I have tbe right in 
lop all boughs that overhang any of my land. 
Will you tell me if this is the case and to 
whom the said loppings belong? The exact 
boundary of the ditch is nut very clear. I 
have heard that a, ditch is considered to ex¬ 
tend 6 feet from the middle of the hedge, and 
would like to know if this is so.—ClRLA. 

[The legal position is that you are en¬ 
titled to cut away any part of the over¬ 
hanging trees which constitute the 
nuisance you complain of, and it does not 
matter how long the trees have remained 
where they are; that is to say, no prescrip¬ 
tive right can lie secured by reason of the 
fact Hint neither you nor your predecessors 
have ever cut them before. The law on 
the subject was very clearly laid down in 
IStl.j by Lord Chancellor Herschell in a 
case in which lie said this : — 

“ As regards the question whether 
the plaintiff lias acquired any right by 
reason of the length of time these trees 
have overhung his neighbour’s soil, I 
think it, Q 1 iinposffihlo to say that he 
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has either acquired a right to the land 
over which they hang or to their over¬ 
hanging, under the Statute of Limita¬ 
tions?. Tlie trees, of course, grow from 
time to time, au<l tlieir state each year 
is different from what it was the year 
before. The same remark applies to 
the suggestion that a prescriptive 
right has been obtained. The tree of 
lo-day is not in the condition it was 
twenty years ago.” 

In addition to that I may tell you that 
Ml action lies for nn injunction and 
damages in respect of injury caused by a 
neighbour’s overhanging trees, so that you 
may take it that the Jaw is on your side, 
ami all that you need do is to be careful 
to see that you do nothing illegal yourself 
in getting the matter put right. The rule 
you suggest about a ditch being considered 
to extend 0 feet from the middle of the 
hedge is not a rule of law. The ditch, you 
say, belongs to your neighbours. That 
being so. they are the owners up to the 
boundary or lip of the ditch on your side. 
Tou say that the exact boundary is not 
very clear, but you would he safe in 
tracing the boundary as far as you can 
clearly make it out, and, for the rest, till 
in a straight line. Then you are entitled 
to cut away any and every part of your 
neighbour's tree which hangs beyond that 
boundary-line. I am afraid I cannot put 
the matter more dearly than that.] 

Barrister. 


BOOKS. 


“ TREES : A WOODLAND NOTE¬ 
BOOK.”* 

Sir Herbert Maxweix has written a 
txxik on trees, in these days of line tree 
books, and he is well able to do so be¬ 
cause he loves his trees and writes very 
well about them. The subject is mainly 
native trees, which are by far the noblest, 
and certainly the best for us. The ac¬ 
counts are full and very' interesting. 
Technical terms are rightly accorded as 
wholly out of place in a woodland note¬ 
book. It was a good idea to give a picture 
of the trees in winter and summer dress 
side by side. The needless name of 
Spanish Chestnut is used to distinguish it 
from the Horse Chestnut, a name which 
should not be used for Buckeye, which 
is the best English name for a tree which 
is quite distinct from the true Chestnut. 

The account of the Yew is very full and 
interesting, as are the other accounts of 
our noblest native and other Dees, but I 
dissent from the too common idea that 
our native Yew is dull and sombre in 
effect. Various quotations from poets 
seem to.confirm the notion, which is wrong. 
The Yew, in age. is one of the noblest ever¬ 
green trees of the northern world, but, 
owing to its constant mutilation in gar¬ 
dens. this is rarely evident. Hideous is 
the right word to apply to some of the 
colossal lines of clipped Yew in some gar¬ 
dens The frequent planting of the ugly 
Irish variety tends to spread the idea. 
Often those who own fine old Tews do 
not see the beautiful form and colour of 
the stem, owing to leaving a heap of worn- 
out branches at the base. An old Tew, 
with its .stem as it should l>e, is a tree line 
in colour as well as form, loveliest in 
storm Fine old Yew-trees are often seen 
In era rewards, though there, too, the trees 
■ire often injured by the gravediggers. All 
who have fine Yew-trees should not allow 
them to be robbed at the root by Cherry 
laurels or other rubbish, or by forest- 
SS or underwood. Give them a fair 
chance and no evergreen tree ever bro ught 
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across the sea will surpass them in beauty. 
All such trees should have their lower and 
other useless branches removed, so as to 
bo quite out of the way of browsing cow 
or horse. Otherwise they are dangerous 
in woods or anywhere. 

The book is well printed, and not on the 
glazed paper of the day, except the plates, 
which are on the tinshine paper which 
the publishers do not seem to get beyond 
at present. The subjects of the plates are 
well chosen, and some are set on brown 
paper, which, while it perhnps intensifies 
the effect somewhat, is, we think, gener¬ 
ally a mistake, as any deviation from good 
black and white usuallyis. W. it 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Stove. —Now that tile days are lengthen¬ 
ing more heat and moisture will be 
employed for all strictly stove plants. This 
will apply more to day treatment than at 
night for the present, as high night tem¬ 
peratures at this season, especially when 
cold and frosty, can only lie obtained at 
the expense of hard firing. With an 
increase of heat, watering will need more 
careful attention, as the soil about the 
roots of some subjects dries more quickly 
than is the rule with others. 

Anthurium Scherzerianum (Flamingo 
flower).—A hatch of this now compensates 
for the loss of Poinsettius in regard to 
colour. Blooming so freely, and lasting for 
a long time in good condition, either on 
the plants or when cut, the flowers are 
valuable at this time of year. In a com¬ 
post of fibrous peat, loam, charcoal, and 
coarse sand the plants make free growth 
provided the plants are elevated above the 
rims of the pots, with the compost 
mounded round them so that no stagnation 
of moisture can occur. The pots—pans 
are better for large masses—should always 
be well drained. Reiiotting. or if only a re¬ 
surfacing is required, is best done after 
flowering. Anthuriums succeed well in a 
stove temperature, but the finest I ever 
grew were in a house set apart, for them. 

Gloxinias. - The tubers will now be 
shaken out and placed close together in 
boxes and put into slight warmth to give 
them a start. The tubers have kept well, 
but the test comes after they are shaken 
out and put into heat to start. This is 
when, unless great care is exercised in 
regard to watering, so many tubers perish. 
For this reason the soil in which they are 
boxed should be light and porous, so that 
it. will retain just sufficient moisture to 
maintain vitality in the tubers, and no 
more, until they commence growing. When 
this stage is reached they are then potted 
off. To maintain the stock in a high state 
of efficiency a fresh lot of plants should be 
raised from seed of a choice strain each 
year. The present, is a good time to sow, 
and the plants must be raised in the 
stove or a similarly-heated house. 

Greenhouse plants. — Amaryllises are 
being partially shaken out and repotted, 
when they will be taken into warmth in 
relays to be forced into flower. Owing 
to exhaustion of soil Vallota purpurea is 
also being repotted. The pots will be put 
back into a greenhouse and the plants 
allowed to start naturally. Olivias are 
being placed in slight warmth to induce 
them to push up their flower-spikes, which 
are now just discernible between the leaves 
at the base. Olivias require an abundance 
of water when the pots are well filled with 
roots, and also appreciate frequent applica¬ 
tions of liquid manure. Whatever purpose 
tuberous Begonias may be required for, it 


is advisable to raise new stock from seed 
occasionally. The present is the best time 
to do this, and as the seed is very minute 
the same care in sowing and in raising the 
plants is required as for Gloxinias. A 
good batch of Marguerite Mrs. F. Sander 
is now being shifted into 0-inch i>ots to 
come in for decoration at Easter. The 
compost, consisting largely of loam, will 
contain a good percentage of lime-rubble 
for promoting short - jointed, sturdy 
growth and free flowering. A light position 
und means of excluding frost when 
required sum up the treatment best suited 
for Marguerites. If subjected to warmth, 
sparsely - flowered, leggy specimens are 
the result. A visit to an establishment 
where these are grown on a large scale for 
market would afford a useful object lesson 
to many. 

Broad Beans.— For early supply a sowing 
of Broad Beans must now be made, 
especially where seed was not sown last 
autumn. The early IxingiKid varieties are 
the best for sowing at this time for general 
use, but. where very small, delicately- 
flavoured Beans of a green colour are re¬ 
quired for the dining-room Beck’s Dwarf 
Green Gem should lie sown. Those Beans 
do best in a firm, heavy soil. Light soil 
should be thoroughly consolidated by 
treading it before sowing takes place. The 
rows, unless the Beans are very dwarf, 
should stand 2,J feet apart. It need 
hardly he stated that a sheltered position 
is necessary for the first sowing. 

French Beans.— With increased daylight 
and greater accommodation for the plants 
us a result of tlie forcing of Vines and 
Peaches going on, French Beans will now 
make quicker growth and yield far greater 
returns than a few weeks ago. Liquid 
manure may be applied more frequently to 
plants in bearing, this, besides increasing 
the size of the pods, prolonging their pro¬ 
ductiveness. Every attention must be paid 
suceessioual batches of plants both in 
regard to thinning of the plants to five 
when the best can be determined, in top- 
dressing. and in the placing of twigs or 
spray from old Birch-brooms for their sup¬ 
port. To maintain the supply make fresh 
sowings every ten days or a fortnight as 
before. 

Pot Figs. —The points of the shoots on 
early-started trees require pinching to 
assist tlie fruits to swell and induce a 
second crop to develop as soon as from five 
to six leaves have been formed. The roots 
now being active, a further top-dressing of 
fibrous loam, some spent Mushroom 
manure, and a little bone-meal is re¬ 
quired. Apply it in a warm state and 
settle it into place with a good watering. 
These repeated top-dressings are best held 
in place by the same means as are usually 
employed when top-dressing pot ’Vines. 
With the development of foliage and fruit 
a greater demand for moisture at the roots 
ensues, which detail requires strict, atten¬ 
tion, Syringing of the foliage and the 
damping of paths and beds, modifying 
these according to the weather, are other 
necessary matters that should not be neg¬ 
lected. Keep the bottom-heat ranging be¬ 
tween 75 degs. and SO degs., the night tem¬ 
perature 00 degs. to 05 degs., and bent for 
the day 70 degs. to 75 degs., witli a further 
rise of 10 degs. with the aid of sun-hont, 
before ventilating the house. 

Planted-out Figs.— The same .treatment, 
in regard to pinching of growths and other 
details is required (or these when forced 
early. Root waterings are obviously re¬ 
quired less frequently, but well-drained 
borders need to lie tested weekly, ns nn 
over-dry condition will result in the trees 
casting tlieir fruits. Syringing of the 
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foliage must cease for a time ns soon as 
tfie flowering period is reached, this being 
indicated by tile “ eyes ” at the apex of 
the fruits opening slightly. Disregard of 
this precaution will lead to much loss of 
fruit in consequence of the ingress of 
water, which sots up decay. When the 
■'eyes” ure closed syringing should at 
once be resumed. 

Early White Muscats. —To have these 
thoroughly ripe and properly finished by 
July or August without resorting to hard 
forcing, the Vines should not be started 
later than the beginning of February. To 
get the best results these varieties should 
be grown entirely alone. When Black 
Muscats, such as Madresfleld Court, nre 
desired early in the season they can be suc¬ 
cessfully growti with Black Hamburgh in 
the early vinery. With us a few rods 
planted at the warmest end of such a 
structure always yield very satisfactory 
returns. All preliminaries, such as the 
cleaning of the house, dressing of the 
Vines, and top-dressing the borders, having 
lieen attended to, nothing remains but to 
close the house and turn on sufficient heat 
to maintain until the buds break a night 
and duy temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs., allowing a further rise of 10 degs. 
to 15 degs. on bright mornings before giving 
air. The border—an inside one—will be 
moistened throughout with tepid water 
and the rods syringed twice daily. Closing 
for the day for the present will take place 
about mid-day, when border surfaces and 
walls are freely damped. A change of 
manure being deemed desirable, a mixture 
of muriate of potash, bone-meal, and 
superphosphate will this season be em¬ 
ployed in lieu of the mixture made use of 
dnrihg the past few seasons. This is 
l*est applied at. three periods—viz., at the 
starting, as soon as the liorries are set. 
and after stoning is completed. The pro¬ 
portions are two parts of the first named 
to one and n-half parts of each of the other 
manures mentioned. Of this, when mixed, 
~ 07,. are applied to each square yard of 
border surface. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Peaches.— Trees which have set 
their fruits and are now beginning to 
grow should la; disbudded gradually, re¬ 
moving all fruits that are deformed or 
badly placed. Trees in flower should t>e 
afforded a brisk, buoyant temperature 
witli plenty of air and a moderate supply 
of atmospheric moisture. During severe 
weather, or on cold, windy nights, it may 
lm necessary to close the ventilators to 
obviate the necessity for hard firing, but 
when the weather is calm the ventilators 
should be kept more or less open. Suc¬ 
cession houses closed early in January 
must be syringed twice a day when the 
weather is fine, and the houses should be 
fumigated before the flowers open. The 
latest houses cannot be too freely venti¬ 
lated in uiild weather. 

Early winery —When the Vines arc’ap¬ 
proaching the flowering stage laterals 
which require stopping should be pinched 
and all superfluous growth removed. The 
tying of the shoots to the wires may be 
deferred till the berries have set. except 
where the growths are touching the roof 
glass. Such shoots should lie pulled down 
a little towards the trellis and secured 
witli a piece of raffia. When the flowers 
begin to -shed thoir pollen the atmosphere 
should be kept rather dry and as eqnabie 
a temperature as possible maintained. 
The minimum may range from CO degs. to 
65 degs., according to the condition of the 
weather. The flowers may tie fertilised 
during the middle of the day by passing a 
rabbit’s tail over them. See that the 
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borders are sufficiently moist before the 
Vines commence to flower. 

Ferns.— The present is a suitable time 
for lotting up and increasing the stock of 
the various kinds of Adiantum, as it is not 
advisable to disturb the roots after the 
plants have commenced to grow. Plants 
that have been hard cut or that have suf¬ 
fered through adverse treatment, or, as 
sometimes hapjiens, through brown-scale, 
should have all the fronds so affected re¬ 
moved, cutting close down to the crown, 
but taking care not to injure the young 
undeveloped fronds. Some plants should 
Ik; divided annually, putting them into 
smaller pots in which they are most useful 
for decoration. For instance, a plant that 
has the previous year been growing in a 
5-inch i k> t may lie cut into four and each 
piece will go nicely into a 3-inoh pot. 
Plants grown in 6-inch or 8-inch iKits 
generally produce the best fronds for cut¬ 
ting. The pots must be clean and well 
drained. A suitable compost consists of 
two parts good fibrous loam, one part peat, 
one part leaf-soil, and sufficient charcoal, 
broken crocks, and silver sand to keep the 
soil porous. Pot firmly, and leave an inch 
at the top in the larger pots for water, and 
half an inch iu the smaller pots. As soon 
as iiotted the plants should lie placed in 
a house in which a temperature of about 
55 clegs, is maintained at night, with a 
rise of 10 degs. in the daytime. If 
vineries or Peach-houses are at command, 
they will answer well, as tin 1 moist atmo¬ 
sphere maintained for the Vines just suits 
tile Ferns. Water must be applied spar¬ 
ingly at. the roots immediately after 
potting, but when growth lias fairly com- 
menced it should lie given copiously. 

Seedling Cyclamens should Ik- taken 
from tile .seed-pans as soon as ready and 
] wit ted into thumb pots. When the 
weather is bright a gentle spraying over¬ 
head a few times during the day will 
assist in promoting a healthy growth. 
For some- time to come I lie best jmsltiou 
for tile plants is on a shelf near to the 
roof glass in a house where a temperature 
of 55 degs. is maintained and tile atmo¬ 
sphere kept moist. Cyclamens must ncvCr 
be allowed to suffer a check at any stage 
of their growth. 

Schizanthus. —A late hatch of Schizan- 
thus will now lie placed in their flowering 
pots. Pots of li inches in diameter will lie 
employed. The plants will Ik- placed in a 
cool, airy house. 

Violets in frames.— Flowers are showing 
freely now, and plenty of fresh air is ad¬ 
mitted to the plants on every favourable 
occasion as long as the temperature is 
above 32 degs. They should be examined 
for any damped leaves or flowers, remov¬ 
ing these very carefully. At this time 
of year the leaves are very brittle, and 
may lie easily broken, and, if so, are cer¬ 
tain to damp off. 

Carnations that were planted in autumn 
and have failed should be replaced. The 
live ones should have all imperfect and 
diseased foliage removed, the soil stirred, 
and a dressing of soot applied. Plants 
which have lieen wintered in pots should 
lie planted without delay. If planted 
early they have a longer season to become 
established, and in consequence flower 
better. It often happens that February is 
a more favourable month for planting than 
March and April. 

Lobelias Firefly, Victoria, and others of 
the cardinalis type deserve a place iu any 
garden, and when planted with good taste 
are very telling. Plants lifted in the 
autumn, stored in boxes of loaf-soil, and 
placed in a cold-frame will now bo re¬ 
moved to slightly warmer quarters to lie | 
divided when the fresh 


visible. These will be potted up into 
5-inch pots in a compost of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, and placed in a vinery 
where the atmospheric temperature is 
about 55 degs. When established they will 
be removed to cold-frames. 

Calceolaria amplexicaulis is much ap¬ 
preciated when well grown standards are 
placed in suitable positions to form bold 
groups. Our plants of this species in¬ 
tended for that purpose are now in 3-inch 
pots, and are about 18 inches high. They 
will shortly be transferred to 6-inch pots. 
When they attain a height of from 4 feet 
to 5 feet we shall stop the plants, so as to 
induce them to form heads, and after¬ 
wards repeat stopping them as growth 
continues until the plants are placed out- 
of-doors. Plants in cold-frames need an 
occasional picking over to prevent decay 
through damp and mildew. This and sur¬ 
face stirring of the soil to prevent the 
growth of Moss, and an occasional dust¬ 
ing with flowers of sulphur will ensure 
safe preservation. Pinch out the tops of 
Pansies anil Violas to induce a branching 
habit. Proceed with the propagation of 
bedding plants, the potting of those in 
store pots and boxes, and the sowing of 
such kinds of flower-seeds as are of slow 
growth. 

Asparagus. —The Asparagus beds that 
were top-dressed with farmyard manure 
in winter will now tie lightly forked over 
and the surface given a light top-dressing 
of fine soil, soot, and ashes from the 
smother fire. (Ivor this is given a good 
sprinkling of salt, which destroys grubs, 
prevents the growth of weeds, and is an 
excellent manure. Except in cases where 
tile ground is very heavy, the plan of 
ridging up the beds by digging out the 
soil from the alleys is not to lie recom¬ 
mended, exposing as it. does many of the 
roots near the (signs of the beds, and 
hindering the rainfall from lieing of ser¬ 
vice to tile roots by the rldgod bods throw¬ 
ing it off Into the alleys. 

Onions raised last autumn will lie 
planted out in rows 15 inches apart on 
rich well prepared ground as soon ns the 
soil is dry enough. When the plants com¬ 
mence to grow the soil beiweeu the rows 
should be stirred with a Dutch hoe, and 
a dusting of soot applied on the approach 
of rain. Onions raised from seed sown in 
boxes at the beginning of the year are now 
ready for pricking out. into other boxes, 
placing the plants at a distance of 3 inches 
all ways. A suitable compost consists of 
three parts good fibrous loam, one part 
manure from an old Mushroom bed, one 
part well-decayed leaf-soil, adding a dash 
of bone-meal and sufficient coarse silver 
sand to render it porous. The soil should 
lie used iu a moderately dry condition, and 
Ik; made very firm. Place the boxes in an 
atmospheric temperature of 50 clegs, to 
55 dogs., and expose the young plants to 
the full light. 

Carlic is treated in the same way, but 
a little more space is allowed between the 
rows. 

Celery. —A small sowing erf Celery will 
now be made for the earliest supplies, sow¬ 
ing (lie seeds thinly in small, well-drained 
pans, filled with a compost of finely-sifted 
loam, leaf-mould, and manure from an old 
Mushroom bed, adding sufficient coarse 
sand to keep the soil open. Water the soil 
carefully through a fine rose, and stand 
the pans in a forcing-house where a tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. is maintained at 
night. As soon as the seedlings appear 
tlie pans should be stood near to the roof 
glass; transplant the seedlings ns soon as 
large enough into boxes filled with the 


same compost, but in a slightly coarser 
roots become 1 condition. F. TV Gai.i.op. 
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Sowing.—Sneh tilings as Lothian Stocks, 
always useful, cannot be sown too early 
if they are intended for autumn flowering. 
The pans, in which the seeds are sown 
thinly, are placed upon a shelf near the 
glass, so that when the young plants ap¬ 
pear there is less risk of their becoming 
drawn. Lothian Stocks a re, I think, much 
more vnluuble thnn the Ten-week varie¬ 
ties, for, not only do they bloom well 
during autumn, hut, jn addition, they 
flower profusely In the early spring 
months. Antirrhinums grow increasingly 
popular, and for early flowering a sowing 
has been made. At one time it used to be 
customary to propagate these things from 
cuttings, hut strains are now quite fixed, 
and the required colours can be easily 
raised from seed. Young plants, too, 


Propagation. — Cuttings of Salvias of 
different kinds have been put in during 
the week, ns well as leaf-cuttings of 
Begonia Gioire de Lorraine and Snint- 
paulia ionanthn. In the case of the 
former, more reliance is placed upon basal 
cuttings for the bulk of the plants re¬ 
quired, but plants from leaves always give 
good results, and are, I think, more bushy. 
Saintpaulias are always useful, and arc 
readily propagated from leaf-cuttings. A 
few pieces of linel.v-coloured foliage plants 
have also been put in. Among these are 
some good Coleuses. Seedlings are easily 
raised and have larger foliage. Cuttings 
of such things as Fittonlus. I’anicum, 
Abutilons. etc., may also he put in. 

Aloes. — Some few pieces of these 
neglected plants have been overhauled 
during the wet weather. At one time this 
family was in considerable request, chiefly 


cripple the young plants. As soon as the 
roots become visible round the edges of 
the pots when turned out, repotting will 
he commenced.- A final batch of cuttings 
was put in during the week, these cuttings 
being taken from the latest-flowering 
sorts — chiefly white and yellow. 

Vaporising. — A number of plants, in¬ 
cluding Eupatoriums, Salvias, and 
Cinerarias, having developed aphis, an 
opportunity was taken during the week of 
vuporising the house. The newer method 
of vaporising is on improvement on the 
old fashion of fumigating by means of 
Tobacco-soaked paper or rags. In the 
latter case the man responsible had to re¬ 
main in the honse among the sickening 
fumes, but under the modern conditions, 
when the spirit-lamp is lighted there is no 
further attention necessary. In the case 
of fumigation by Tobacco, too, the blooms 



The Scarborough Lily (Yallota purpurea). 


always bloom much more freely than those 
which are raised from cuttings, an<l if 
they are not quite so early their flower¬ 
ing period extends over a longer season. 
When germination takes place some care 
is required in order that damping among 
the seedlings may be prevented. Seeds of 
Early Erfurt Cauliflower were sown during 
ttie week to till a vacant sash in a cold 
frame from which autumn-raised plants, 
owing to damp, had to be cleared. A 
small sowing of an early-hearting Cabbage 
was made at the same time, and a pinch 
of Parsley seed was sown. Tor a year or 
two Onion seeds were planted singly in 
boxes but experience has shown it is 
better to sow broadcast in boxes and to 
prick off the seedlings. Begonia, Lobelia, 
Carnution, and Golden Feather seeds have 
also been sown, although not in great 
quantities Just ut present. 
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for vases out of doors during the summer, 
hut their stiff habit always kept them from 
being really popular. Itepotting is only 
nece.ssnry at rare intervals, the plants 
seeming to thrive when quite pot-bound 
and, apparently, half-starved. Like many 
of tile older plants, Aloes seem now to be 
rather out of fashion, but Hint they have 
a certain value in the garden during the 
summer months is undeniable. 

Chrysanthemums. -Many cuttings arc 
now showing signs of growth, and these 
have been placed on a shelf in a moder¬ 
ately heated house. It is always good 
practice to keep Chrysanthemums fairly 
comfortable at this time of the year, for 
any check in their earlier stages is apt to 
lie prejndicial to success at a later period. 
At the same time, no excessive heat should 
be given, this very often lending to an 
outbreak of aphis, which may very well 


of such things as Primulas suffered 
severely, hut when vaporising is done I 
have never noticed any evil after-effects. 

Stove.—During the winter months two 
plants have been outstanding. One of 
these Is Thunberghi laurlfolin, a climber 
which lias produced an almost unbroken 
succession of its pnle-biue Gloxinia-like 
blooms, useful when cut in sprays and 
highly ornamental when growing. This 
plant appreciates a brisk beat, and in a 
season will cover a considerable expanse 
of roof. It is subject to attacks from a 
pci'iiliar form of bug—quite distinct from 
the better-known mealy-bug—nnd which 
does not apiiear to infest any other plant. 
The other plnnt referred to is Coleus 
thyrsoideus, tile handsome cobalt-blue 
spikes of which are freely produced, and 
are useful alike for decoration nnd for 
cutting. The only drhwback to the plant 
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Is the rather glutinous nature of its 
foliage, and some object to the rather 
pronounced odour which it emits when cut. 
Lorraine Iiegonias still remain effective, 
the white variety, Turnford Hall, being 
at this date, perhaps, the best of the 
family. Cypripedlunis are yet fairly 
numerous, and last, when cut, for a long 
time. 

Plants in frames. — Owing to a rather 
prolonged spell of wet weather, plants in 
cold frames are suffering, to some extent, 
from damp. This is especially noticeable 
among soft-leaved plants, and whenever it 
is possible to do so the sashes are entirely 
removed. Lamp is in all eases a much 
more dangerous enemy than frost, and in 
the meantime the decaying leaves are 
regularly picked off, and any plants which 
show signs of damping close to the soil are 
promptly removed. 

Zonal Pelargoniums. —During the week 
a large number of Zonal Pelargoniums 
which had flowered in autumn and early 
winter and had afterwards been eat back 
was overhauled. These plants have 
broken very freely, and were shaken out 
and repotted. The majority of them are 
now a year old, ami during their second 
season they make very handsome speci¬ 
mens, and if the blooms are not quite so 
large as in the previous year they are very 
freely produced, and always give much 
satisfaction. At the same time, a number 
of autumn-struck cuttings, now well 
rooted, was potted off froui boxes. The 
plants now stand on a shelf in an airy 
position in a greenhouse, and they will be 
grown on in the same temperature. They 
are chiefly in 5-incli pots, in which they 
will lie permitted to bloom. 

Vegetable garden.— N'ow that the days 
are beginning to lengthen, some disap¬ 
pointment is being felt with the long-con¬ 
tinued rain. There still remains a con¬ 
siderable quantity of digging to lie over¬ 
taken, and. in common with other people, 
tlie loss of skilled labour is felt. Vege¬ 
tables are yet plentiful. Leeks being un¬ 
usually good and exceptionally well- 
blnnched. A quantity of thongs of Horse¬ 
radish was lifted and prepared for plant¬ 
ing, and decaying leaves from Itrassieas 
are regularly removed. Pheasants, owing 
to circumstances, are more numerous and 
troublesome than usual, and are doing a 
little damage here and there, more esi>eci- 
all.v in the ease of Girasoles, of which they 
nppear to be very foml. Celery Is suffer¬ 
ing from the continual wet, but is of 
fairly good quality. \V. McOdffog. 

Jlalrnnr, Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 

War Against Waste. 

The most insidious form of waste is probably the 
negative sort — the neglect or omission to take 
advantage of every opportunity of getting better 
results at a lower cost. 

In the matter of seed buying there is much nega¬ 
tive waste. How often have you bought a packet 
of seed, used a half or a quarter, and eventually 
thrown the rest away. 

At one time you were obliged to do this simply 
because you didn’t know bow much seed a 3d. or 
6d. packet contained. 

Hut that is the rase no longer. Bees' Seed Catalogue 
offers everything in Id. packets, gnu ran tees the quality in 
terms of hard cash, and tells you how many seeds you will 
get for a Id. 

For 3d. you wilt get the equivalent of the Id. packets. 
Then there are larger packets if you want them. Hut in all 
oases you are told exactly what quantity of seed you will 
get for any sum 

The Catalogue is one well worth writingfor, 12 full pages of 
Illustrations in colour, besides hundreds in block and white. 

All the choicest vegetable and Hower seeds are offered, 
besides a host of uncommon seeds. 

As to Quality, Bees Ltd. undertake to return your cash in 
full if you are dissatisfied. The Quality is certainly equal 
to the best in the land. Wrile for Bees' "Fine Art' Seed 
Catalogue MOW. ** Lest you Forget. ' 

175b, Mill Street, 

LIVERPOOL 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in - 
Hr ted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly uritten on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor o/Gardening, 
63, Lincolns Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
Letters on business shoidd be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in-addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each shoidd be on a 
separate piece of paper , the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. Wt do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and jyoints of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants shoidd be sad 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit shoidd always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same hind 
greatly assist in its detei'mination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe arid otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Tulips (A. It.). —The cause of the flower- 
sterns of your Tulips failing to lengthen out 
is owing to your having forced them into 
bloom rather too early. Had you allowed 
them more time for development by bringing 
| them along more gently all would have been 
well with them. If you require Tulips at this 
time of year, select only the very earliest 
flowering or forcing varietiew another season, 
9uch as the Due van Thol varieties and others. 

Nemesia struniosa (A non).—-' This is a half- 
hardy annual, and may he sown in heat in 
March and transplanted in May, or sown in 
the open after the middle of May. It grows 
from 12 inches to 15 inches high, and pro¬ 
duces several stems, each of which hears a 
head of bloom, hut \ery little foliage. It 
blooms freely from midsummer to Michaelmas, 
and if the weather is favourable much later. 
Th© colours range from white and pale yellow 
to deep orange and from all shades between 
pink and deep crimson. It is very valuable 
for cutting, two or three spikes in a vase pro¬ 
ducing a fine effect. 

Violets diseased (A. II .).—The leaves are 
attacked by one of the Violet fungi, which, 
vegetating «*thi ii the cuticle of the leaf, is not 
affected by any external application. If the 
plants are badly attacked the best, way will 
be to burn them and start again with clean 
plants. If only a few leaves are affected, 
pluck them off and burn them as soon as the 
disease is noticed. By close attention to this 
you may in time in great measure overcome 
it. You may, by syringing with sulphur solu¬ 
tion mixed with soft-eoap, prevent the matur¬ 
ing of the germs of the fungus, but as these 
are situated on the under surface of the leaves 
they are not easily reached. 

Cineraria leaves, insects in (M. E. B .).— 
Your Cineraria leaves have been attacked by 
the Marguerite Daisy-fly, which burrows in the 
leaves of these Daisies. Cinerarias, and other 
composite plants, and feeds on the inner sur¬ 
face. When many leaves are attacked in this 
way the plants are not only rendered un¬ 
sightly, blit they also suffer in health. The 
best way of destroying this post is to cut off 
the infested leaves and burn them, or, if the 
attack has only just commenced, to pinch the 
leaves where the grubs are. Syringing with an 
insecticide avails little, as this would not reach 
the grubs, but if done at the right time it 
might probably prevent the flies laying their 
eggs. 

Treatment of Passion-flower (C.). —You had 

better allow the growths of the Passion-flower 
to hang down. You can then, if you wish, 
secure them to the ascending stems or allow 
them to hang loosely. When treated in a 
loose manner they present a pretty picture 
when starred with flowers, and also later in 
the season when strung with the bright 
orange fruits. It is a mistake to cut the tops 
of the shoots of a Passion-flower when it has 
reached the top of the wall on which it is 
growing, as it from that point then only 
throws a number of fresh shoots, which have 
rather a bristly appearance. When the 
growth becomes too thick the plant mav be 
pruned hard hack in the spring, as it shows 
signs of starting into growth. It will soon 
become furnished again with fresh wood. 
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Stuart and Mein, Kelso, N.B.— Garden Seed 
Guide, 1915. 

David Bell. Leith.— Wholesale Catalogue oj 
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One and All Agricultural and Horticultural 
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Disease of garden Peas.—A few weeks ago 
an article appeared in Gardening Illustrated 
on the diseases of garden Peas. The question 
left to be decided was : what is tlie best way 
of destroying the injurious microbes in the 
soil and preserving those that act benefi¬ 
cially? I have found it very difficult here to 
grow a good crop of Peas in my garden, 
though other vegetables grow well: and 1 
should be very glad if any of your corre¬ 
spondents could give me any help in the 
matter. The Peas here generally come up 
looking very well, but in some cases seem to 
dry up and die before hearing. In other cases 
this generally takes place after one or two 
gatherings. I fhink it is evident that there 
is something wrong with the soil, but what 
is it and how can it be corrected?—K. 
Wilkins-Leir, Weston. 

Mealy-bug and woolly-aphis.— An in¬ 
vestigation has lioon commenced at Wisley 
into the mealy-bug and woolly-aphis, which 
infest the roots of so many plants in green¬ 
houses and rockeries. There are several 
insects concerned, and the first thing to 
determine is how far each of these pests 
attacks plants in general, or to what ex¬ 
tent each is limited in its food plants. The 
ultimate outcome hoped for is a simple 
practical remedy. The investigator would 
bo very grateful for Infected plants or for 
specimens of infected roots of plants, with 
the names of 1 ho plants. The inquiry 
would Ih> still more assisted if those 
having infected plants would permit the 
investigator to inspect them. Specimens 
and inquiries nmy he sent to Professor 
Lefroy, Imperial College of Science, South 
Kensington, as it is not desirable to risk 
infecting Wisley with these insects. —The 
DIRECTOR, F.Tl.S. Hardens, Wisley, Surrey. 


NEW INDEX AND BINDING CASES FOR COM¬ 
PLETED VOLUME.—The Index to Vol. XXXVI, 
of '‘Gardening Illustrated” is now ready 
(price 3d., post free 3jd.). The Binding 
Case for the same Volume is also available 
(price is. 6d., by post is, 9d.). The Index 
and Binding Case can be obtained from 
any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. If 
ordered together, the price of the Index 
and Binding Case is 2s., post free. 


Plants for Prisoners. 


One of the most delicate compliments ever paid 
to a house of business was paid to Bees the other 
day, when a lady wrote to inquire if Bees could 
send a quantity of their Catalogues containing 
natural photo colour illustrations to be made up into 
scrap books for the use of the sick and wounded 
who are imprisoned in the hospitals. 

Perhaps the most sumptuously illust rated riant Catalogue 
ever published is No, AS, the one lately issued by the Bee*. 
There are 20 pages of natural colour illustrations all repro¬ 
duced from direct colour photos. 

Hut a morn amazing thing still is the fa rt t that many of 
these beautiful plants are to he hud at 4d. each; 3for8d.: 
2s. 8d. do/.. In addition there is a special clearance offer of' 
about 250 items, most of which can be had at 

3d. each; 3 for 6d. 

These plants are Hardy Perennials, the outdoor border juid 
rock garden subject* which die down in the winter and came 
up again stronger Qian ever in the following spring. There is 
no trouble taking up and hoarding in frames and greenhouses, 
while the effect they produce is distinctive and superior. 

Writ e for this Catalogue and special offer to-day. A post¬ 
card will do. But do it NOW, please. 

" Lest you Forget." 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The Pyrenees in spring. -Sir Arthur 
Hurt has an interesting article bearing the 
a I ~>ve 1 n-ailing in Blackwood for November. 
We have reasons to believe the region is 
even richer than the Alps in plants, many 
of them of the highest value for our 
gu rdens. 

The white Mezereon in Scotland.— There 
have been some flowers open on the white 
variety of Daphne Mezereum since the first 
\v«-ek of January. It is not often that it 
is quite so early here (Dumfries), but in 
most seasons a few blooms open about the 
last week in January. In many seasons 
the earliest flowers are destroyed by frost, 
but this seems to have no effect upon the 
inn in display in March. The coloured 
varieties of D. Mezereum are always later 
than the white one, though good plants are 
not inferior in beauty. The white variety 
has yellow fruits, while those of the others 
are red. These shrubs are easily raised 
from seeds.—S. Aknott. 

Senecio grandifolius.—This will attain 
to a height of a dozen feet, the stout, 
erect stem being of quite a woody texture. 
The leaves are dark green, and in vigorous 
examples each fully a foot in length. 
Compared witli its stature, the individual 
flowers are small, hut they are borne in 
dense, flattened corymbs, packed closely 
together, so that the Whole forms one 
large terminal head. Tills Senedio con¬ 
tinues to bloom for a long time during the 
winter and early spring months. It is 
readily propagated from cuttings, which 
will flower freely when from 3 feet to 
4 feet in height, but it is as larger speci¬ 
mens that it apiieals most strongly to one. 
This Senecio, being a native of Mexico, 
requires the protection of a greenhouse 
during the greater part of the year, though 
in the summer it may be placed out-of- 
doors. Iteside the specific name of grnndi- 
folius it is also known by that of Ghies- 
brelghti. 


scarlet coloured, petals less pronouncedly 
notched—some hardly at all—as compared 
with tlie good plant I have so long 
favoured. All the same, it is an excellent 
variety, meriting every care, and precious 
because of earliness and the fine contrast 
which glistening white flowers, scarlet 
stems, and grey cushion-like tufts afford. 
This is one of the gems for the alpine- 
house in January and February, for, 
though it commenced dowering as stated, 
there is quite a number of buds as yet not 
far removed from the rosettes of leaves 
which will assist to a profuse blossoming 
for many days to come.—K. .1, 
Propagating Luculia gratissima.— This 
magnificent Himalayan shrub, which has 
frequently been referred to in these pages, 
can tie increased by seeds or cuttings. 
Tills latter mode of propagation is prefer¬ 
able, as plants raised from cuttings will, 
as a rule, flower more freely than seed¬ 
lings. Taken altogether, this Luculia is 
not particularly easy of increase in this 
way, but, having been fairly successful, 
a word or two us to the mode of pro¬ 
cedure may not he out. of place. In the 
selecting of suitable cuttings only those 
of medium vigour or fairly weak ones 
should be chosen, as the strong shoots are 
far more difficult to root. A length of 
3 inches to -1 inches is very suitable fer¬ 
tile cuttings, which should, with a sharp 
knife, he cut off immediately below a 
joint, and tilt; bottom pair of leaves re¬ 
moved. A mixture of loam, peat, and 
sand, in equal parts, makes a very suit¬ 
able couijKist for the cuttings. They 
should he inserted singly into small, clean, 
well-drained ]Kits, and plunged in a gentle 
bottom-heat in a close propagating-case 
kept at an intermediate temperature. 
They will take some time to strike, but I 
have never exiierieneed any difficulty in 
inducing tlm greater part of them to root. 
One very inqiortant point is to insert 
the cuttings as soon as possible after they 
are separated from the plant, as, if 
allowed to flag, many of them will fail 


Saxifraga Burseriana tridentina. — 1 

l**lteve I have hitherto accorded to the 
major form of Burser’s Saxifrage (S. 15. 
major) pride of place for beauty and earli- 
Hess combined, though this year—at least, 
in respect to curliness—the above-named is 
running "a nec-k and neck race with it. for 
hiih in ilots and absolutely without pro- 
were bursting into bloom about the 
K ’of January. In other ways it 


middle 
distinct ns 


tatted, ixKland 
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to recover.—W. T. 

A showy Solanum (S. ciliatum).—A very 
striking exhibit at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on February 
2nd was a large number of fruiting sprays 
of this Solanum. Such a group had never 
before been seen at the Hall, and the 
sjK'cies was known to very few. The 
examples shown enme from Italy, where, 
and in the south of France, this Solanum 
is said to lie largely grown for its orna¬ 
mental fruits, which are scarlet, and 


about the size and shape of a Tangieriue 
Orange. In this country its culture does 
not appear to have been attended witli 
much success, probably owing to the want 
of sunshine. " The Dictionary of Garden¬ 
ing ” gives this species as of annual dura- 
tiou. It is a native of l’orto Rico, 
whence it was introduced in J871. Per¬ 
haps after this exhibit its merits will be 
more generally recognised, for 1 have 
searched through various seed catalogues 
in tlie vain endeavour to find its name. 
Seed sown early in the year might pro¬ 
duce plants sufficiently advanced for tlie 
summer’s sun to riiien tlie fruits.—W. T. 

Correa magnifies. — An interesting 
rather than a magnificent species, as might 
be suggested by its name, sprays of which 
were shown by Mr. Bowles at the late 
January meeting of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society. These were from a wall- 
grown siiecimen, and were of more (ban 
ordinary interest, as showing the hardi¬ 
ness of the kind. The tubularly-inclined 
flowers so grown arc of a greenish-white 
or cream colour, and much less pure than 
when grown under glass. The round ly- 
ovate leaves are of leathery texture, dark 
green above, russety beneath, and sup- 
Iiorted on short petioles. In view of ils 
hardiness it should lie worth while cross¬ 
ing this and the brilliant 0. cardinalis, 
with a view to getting a good coloured 
form endowed witli tlie first-named attri¬ 
bute, since such a plant would surely be 
welcomed by many who delight in plants 
of unusual bearing or merit. Correas are 
among the many beautiful subjects that 
have been swept from gardens generally 
of late, hence it behoves plant-lovers and 
the keepers of botanic gardens to give 
them tlieir esjieeial care, and so preserve 
them from extinction, so far ns the culti¬ 
vated varieties are concerned. — K. II. 
Jenkins. 

Berbcris candidula.— This pretty little 
Barberry Is- a native of China, whence 
seeds were sent to France about 
twenty years ago. It was first grown in 
Kurope by M. Maurice dc Viinioi-in. and 
a figure of it appeared in 1904 in “ Fruti- 
cetuin Vilinoriniamim.” page 1.1, under (lie 
queried name of 15. IVallkhiana pallida, 
a name by which it was known in tiiis 
country for several years. It has, how¬ 
ever, boon found to be distinct from tlie 
plant usually grown as 15. tYallichiana. 
and was given tlie above name a few years 
ago by C. K. Schneider. An evergreen 
busli, it is of slow growlh, forming a com- 
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same across. The leaves are small, dark 
green above and silvery beneath, whilst 
the rather large, yellow flowers ate borne 
singly from the leaf-axils in May or early 
June, and are followed by oval, purplish 
fruits, which are nearly half an inch long. 
Although quite at home in the front of a 
shrubbery or as a group on the lawn, it- 
is perhaps seen to the greatest advantage 
in the rock garden, its slow and compact 
growth making it an excellent subject for 
such a position. It appears to be 
thoroughly hardy even when quite tiny, 
and will probably thrive throughout the 
British Isles. Propagation can be effected 
by cuttings dibbled into a lied of sandy 
soil in n cold-frame in summer, but 
greater success is obtained by sowing 
seeds indoors as soon ns ripe or by de¬ 
taching, from the bases of the plants in 
winter or early spring, .small suckers with 
a few roots nttached.—D. 

bamp amongst maiding plants.—Damp 
is peruaps a greater enemy man nose 
amongst bedding plants. Purticuxariy 
does mis apply to Pelargoniums intended 
lor planting out an May. At tuis time oi 
me year, when some uays are noted for 
their mildness, it is of the utmost im¬ 
portance that an eye should be given to the 
ventilation. Greenhouses " running down 
with moisture ” do not assist in the build¬ 
ing up of stout, sturdy stuff, on the con¬ 
trary, such iiouses generally produce 
weas, lanky plants, an easy prey to 
disease. Pleat, just sufficient to dispel 
damp, and reasonable ventilation, are 
more likely to assist in the production of 
healthy plants free from disease. 

Moutan Pseonies.- In view of the mild 
weather liitherlo experienced, the Tree 
Pteonles are in a very forward state. At 
this time (January 20thj, in sheltered 
positions, the buds are showing above the 
foliage. In 1014 a similar state of matters 
occurred, and, us there was no frost, the 
plants flowered without a check. It is 
hoped that these conditions may be re¬ 
peated during the present season, for if 
Tree I’iconics are crippled by frost in 
spring they never really recover, and are 
unsightly throughout tile year. Those 
who intend to plant Moutan Pseonies 
should see to it that their plants have 
been grown from layers, as to plant 
grafted pieces is to court failure sooner 
or Inter.—W. McG., lialmae, Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 

Berberis Beall. — I have been greatly im¬ 
pressed by the value of this for cutting, 
and for at least three weeks a terminal 
growth has demonstrated its worth. An 
unbranched, erect-habited shrub, of 5 feet 
or so high, Ibis good form of H. japonica 
would command attention at any time by 
reason of stature and the abundance of 
its nearly IS inches long and pinnate, 
picturesque leaves. The leaflets, dark, 
lustrous green above and pale green 
beneath, are strongly armed by live acute 
Iioints at the margin, the terminal one 
being in the form of an arrow-head and 
acutely iiointed. The flowers are of a 
pleasing yellow shade, distinctly and 
pleasingly fragrant, and, what is of great 
importance now, open well in water. 
They are borne terminally in clustered 
racemes, each raceme 15 inches or so long, 
thickly beset with drooping flowers 
throughout the entire length. In the ter¬ 
minal of a solitary stem there are nearly 
eighteen of these racemes, with probably 
not less than five dozen flowers each, 
which profusion will account for the long 
and welcome display. To a picturesque 
beauty as a garden plant at any time there 
is added a still greater value by the know¬ 
ledge that a single growth is capable of 
affording so much pleasure in a warm 
room in January.'►The single|growth re- 
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forred to has a leaf-spread of more than 
2 feet.. In the open the plant gives a suc¬ 
cession of flowers during February and 
March.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Dracaena Coldieana.— This is the name 
of the Dracauia figured on page 73 of 
Gardening Illustrated as D. Godseffinnn. 
The two are quite distinct, for D. Godsef- 
liana is of a slender, freely-branched habit 
of growth, the dark green, ovate leaves 
being freely spotted with creamy yellow. 
This species, which is a native of tropical 
Africa, was given a first-class certificate 
by the Royal Horticultural Society in 1S115, 
at. which time it was comparatively new. 
Draciena Goldieana, oil the other hand, is 
a sturdy, creel-growing si levies, whose 
leaves, much larger limn those of the 
other, are marbled and banded in a trans¬ 
verse milliner with dark green and silvery- 
grey, as nmy ho seen in the figure. The 
shoots shown around the base are prob¬ 
ably small plants placed there, as this 
species does not branch out. in this way. 
When first brought, liefore the public, D. 
Goldieana attracted a large share of atten¬ 
tion, owing to its distinct character and 
the fact, that stove foliage plants were 
then in the height of their popularity. A 
first-class certificate was given to D. 
Goldieana in June, 1873, but it was not 
distributed till some years later. It was, 
as a single plant, introduced from western 
tropical Africa by the late Mr. William 
Bull, of Chelsea, and some time was 
necessary in order to work up a stock for 
distribution.—K. It. W. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

EI'irHYLLUM TREND ATT’M. 

Kindly tell me how to grow this? My plant 
has not flowered for several years. When I 
had no greenhouse, and merely kept it in a 
sunny window, it always flowered freely.— 
E. C. 

[The chief of ail evils in the culture of 
these plants is invariably due to over- 
watering. This they cannot endure and 
very quickly resent. At all times, even in 
the growing season in summer, the soil 
for the safety of the plants should he on 
the dry side, though not to such an extent 
as to cause shrivelling. In growing these 
plants it will form a useful guide if the 
beginner remembers that they lieiong to 
the great Cactus tribe, which are known 
for their sparse rooting, and also for their 
powers of enduring extremes of dryness. 
And so with these Epiphyllums, but their 
jfowers of endurance are considerably in¬ 
fluenced in this respect according to the 
way they are grown, and more especially 
due to the stock they are grafted on or 
whether on their own roots. For trade 
purposes these plants are usually grafted 
on the Barbadoes Gooseberry (Pereslcia 
aculeata), but they may also be grafted on 
other species of the Cactus family, especi¬ 
ally Cereus grandiflorus and others. The 
first-named, however, makes a good stock, 
and the grafts take quite readily during 
December and January. The Foreskin 
should be established in small pots, and 
be about a foot or IS inches high. At the 
requisite height the top should be cut off 
horizontally, and nil incision made in the 
stein an inch deep. Now secure a piece of 
growth of not more than two joints, pre¬ 
ferably one and a half, and with a sharp 
knife take a thin slice from the mid rib 
on each side of the lower joint, and of a 
length equal to the incision previously 
made in the stock. In fixing the scion to 
the stock some little care will lie needed, 
owing to the viscid nature of the former: 
but if the operator is seated, ns lie should 
be, the pot containing the stock may bo 


held between the knees, and, opening the 
incision, the scion lie placed therein. Now 
gently close the stock, holding the scion 
firmly ill place meanwhile, and pin it in 
]»sition right through tile stem. This 
may lie doue either with an ordinary pin 
or a spine from tin- stock Itself; the latter 
is very sharp, and well suited to pegging 
tile graft in position till it is finally tied, 
in grafting on the stouter stems of the 
Cereus. lagging will 1* found tile most 
convenient way. With these plants the 
union quickly results, and there are hut 
few losses. But where such conveniences 
exist a close frame in the greenhouse will 
prove helpful for about three weeks or 
thereabouts. 

The soil host suited for growing those 
plants is one mainly of loam; to this a 
little lumpy peat may lie added, together 
with a liberal supply of old mortar rubbish 
and rough grit or broken brick. In tbe 
potting, liberal drainage is essential, ns is 
also firm potting. During the summer the 
plants are best grown in the open or in 
cold frames placed in a rather sunny 
aspect In the growing season the plants 
should be well ventilated, and sprayed 
with tlie syringe during the afternoons of 
warm days. Under these conditions a free 
growth is ensured, which is the forerunner 
of an abundant flowering.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pelargoniums decaying.—I should be much 
obliged it' you would tell me the cause of the 
Pelargonium I send decaying in the way this 
hois done? The plant la a line, healthy one, 
about 5 feet high, and is in a slightly heated 
greenhouse. A great, many ol the stems have 
gone in the same way at about 4 inches to 
t inches from the ends.- d, i\. M. 

[Judging by Hie shoot sent, your Pelar¬ 
gonium lias hud an excess of moisture, 
not necessarily at (lie roots, for a mois¬ 
ture-laden atmosphere would have the 
same effect. All the members of the genus 
prefer a free circulation of air, and the 
apiiearance of tlie diseased shoot would 
suggest that (lie house in which it has 
been growing was kept rather close. The 
wet weather we have experienced of late 
has also probably had a good deal to do 
with the decay setting in. All that you 
can do is-to cut off the decayed pieces, 
and now, with lighter and brighter 
weather, which admits of more air being 
given, we do not think that you will be 
further troubled in that respect.] 

Pentas carnea. — While this succeeds 
well in a warm greenhouse, it does better 
in the stove. Not only is the plant useful 
for rooms, but its pink flowers are pro¬ 
duced on longish stems and arc not with¬ 
out value for cutting in the winter. P. 
carnea is easily propagated from cuttings 
in spring, when a little bottom-heat is 
available, and, when grown on quietly 
through tiie season, the plants attain to a 
useful size for winter flowering in 5-ineli 
pots. Some stopping is necessary In order 
to make the plants bushy, and a good 
compost of three parts of loam, one of 
leaf-mould, with a free allowance of sharp 
sand suits P. edrnen.—K ikk. 

Plumbago capensls alba.—While I do not 
think that the white Plumbago is so striking 
as the blue P. capensis, yet it is well worth 
including among collections of greenhouse 
flowering plants. It i a not by any means so 
free-flowering as the blue variety, but if the 
trusses are fewer they are very pure, and are 
produced well on into the winter months when 
white flowers are in request. Warm green¬ 
house treatment suits P. c. alba in a marked 
degree, and the plants flower more freely, I 
think, if the root-run is rather confined.— 
Scot. _ 

New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume.- the Index to Volume XXXVI. o/ 
Garden iso Illustrated is now ready (price 3d., port 
free 3hdJ. The Binding Case for the same volume in also 
available (price Is. (id., by post Is. Ili./. The Index and Bind¬ 
ing Case can be obtained freon any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 03, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, IV. C. If ordered 
together, the price of thd iijdfr and Binding Case is Is., post 
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Tile plants increase rapidly by means of 
new growths produced from a common 
root-stock, and as propagation is easily 
effected by division of the clumps in 
spring, that is the method of increases 
usually adopted. Unfortunately, this 
method of propagation tends to the undue 
increase of one sex over the other, for 
when a plant or two of one sex only is 
found in a garden and increase in that 
place is from those plants alone it is im¬ 
possible to secure fruiting plants. Care 
should, therefore, be taken in the first in¬ 
stance to secure examples of both sexes, 
then propagate in the proportion of five 
or six females to one male, taking care 
in the formation of permanent plantations 
to distribute male plants evenly amongst 
the females. Good loamy soil forms the 
best rooting medium, although they will 
grow in soil of a clayey nature and also 
iu sandy gravel ; those in the latter kind 
of soil, however, are often subject to 
attacks of scale insects, particularly when 
the plants are exposed to sun. Because 
these plants thrive in shade, it must not 
l>e thought, that they are unsuitable for 
open places. On the other hand, plants 
may often be seen in excellent condition 
where they get a good deal of sun. 

It. aculeatus, the common Butcher's 
Broom, grows from 1J feet to feet high, 
and is well known by its flat, almost trian¬ 
gular, cladodes, which look like and act as 
leaves. A tlower-bud appears during 
January or February from the centre of 
each of these so-called leaves, and in the 
case of the female plant the flower is 
followed by a berry which when ripe is 
bright red and often half an inch in 
diameter. 

R. mroGLOssuM is a dense shrub up to 
18 inches high. In this case the leaf-like 
structures are from 3 inches to 4£ inches 
long, and over an inch wide. The flowers 
appear in spring in small clusters, and the 
red berries rii>en towards the end of 
summer. It is found wild in southern 
Europe, and is an old occupant of our 
gardens. 

It. inropHTi.t.UM is a rather dwarfer 
plant than the last named, with leaves an 
inch shorter and rather narrower. The 
flowers appear in spring, and are suc¬ 
ceeded by bright-red berries, which ripen 
in late summer. It is a native of S. 
Europe and X. Africa, and grows well in 
dense shade even amongst tree root,s. 

It. racemosus.— Although this shrub is 
often met with in gardens under this 
name, it really belongs to another family, 
its correct name being Uanae Laurus, 
whilst it is also called the Alexandrian 
Baurel. It is more graceful than either of 
the true Ruscus, forming slender branches 
2 feet to 1 feet high, with bright-green 
leaves, which are thinner in texture than 
those of either of the Ruscus. The small, 
greenish - yellow flowers are produced 
iseveral together from the ends of the 
branches, and contain both male and 
female organs, thereby differing from 
those of Ruscus. They are followed by 
bright-red berries, which, however, are not 
Itorne freely in tilis country. It is a native 
of S. Europe and Asia Minor, and its 
branches are very useful for using in a 
cut state for house or other decorations. 
For garden planting it is really superior 
to the previously mentioned kinds. 1). 


NOTES ANV REPLIES. 

Grafting Hollies and Rhododendrons. I 

shall be glad of any information you can give 
mo ivn to grafting silver and golden Hollies 
and Rhododendrons.— S. if. R. Saitndehs. 

[The Gold and Silver Hollies may lie 
grafted in the spring or autumn on to 
seedling stocks of the common kind. The 
stocks should he established in pots and 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

VACOINIU-M CANDICANS. 
Although the Vaeciniums are not often 
grown iu shrub collections they nre well 
worth including in gardens where the soil 
and climate are on the moist side, for 
some of them are very pretty when in 
flower and do not quickly outgrow their 
positions. The subject of the present note 
is a native of X. America, where it Is 
found in moist and boggy ground over a 


which is much appreciated. It is generally 
planted against a wall, as when in flower the 
shelter of the wall is an advantage. In 
sheltered gardens I have had it flower well iu 
the shrubbery when not crowded with other 
things. It is easily increased by layering, hut 
does not strike freely from cuttings.—E. H. 
— 

RUSCUS. 

The Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus aculeatus) 
is the best-known member of this family, 
for it is a familiar object in a wild state 
in woods and other shady places in the 
south of England, whilst it is often grown 
in gardens elsewhere. The chief asset of 


Flowering shoot of Vaccinium candicans. From a 
'photograph in a Surrey garden. 


consult 1 ruble area. As a flowering plant 
it has considerable attractions, as nmy he 
seen from the accompanying illustration, 
for although the individual flowers are 
small, they are borne in considerable num¬ 
bers, each branch forming a very dainty 
picture when the whitish flowers are ex¬ 
panded. It should be planted in moist, 
Iieaty soil for preference, although it may 
also be grown in loam which does not con¬ 
tain much lime. I>. 

Chlmonanthus fragrans.—This is generally 
in bloom at this season. and_ the flowers, 
though dull in colour, have a, spicy fragrance, 


(his ami other kinds of Ruscus is their 
ability to withstand a considerable amount 
of shade, anti on that account they are 
excellent subjects for an evergreen under¬ 
growth to woods, tliiu plantations, and 
shrubberies. Moreover, they are at times 
very beautiful when in berry, the small, 
round fruits being bright red in colour. 
Unfortunately, they fail to fruit in some 
places, but in most cases the reason can 
be traced to the plants belonging to one- 
sex only, for male and female flowers are 
borne on different plants, and it is neces¬ 
sary to grow both together to secure fruits. 
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the grafted plants must be kept quite close 
and shaded till a union is complete. 
Hollies are also budded towards the end 
of July or in August. This may ho carried 
out in the ojien ground. Rhododendrons 
may be grafted at various periods of the 
year, but in all eases glass protection is 
required. The stocks usually employed are 
seedlings of Rhododendron poutieum, 
which should be established in pots. 
Saddle grafting is the more generally fol¬ 
lowed—that is, the stock is headed down 
and fashioned in the form of a wedge, the 
scion being-split and placed saddle fashion 
in its place. The grafts must be securely 
tied and the point of union covered with 
grafting wax. Kept close under glass and 
shaded from the sun a union will in due 
time take place. This mode of grafting 
may be carried out in February or March. 
Side grafting may be done in August, the 
plants being treated in the same way. In 
any case it must be borne in mind that the 
process of union is slow, and great care is 
needed at all times.] 

Pyracantha crenulata. — Formerly the 
Chinese specimens were identified with the 
Caucasian l'yracantha, common in gar¬ 
dens, but living plants have enabled 
botanists to decide that the Himalayan P. 
crenulata extends into China, as so many 
Indian plants do. The Chinese form is a 
better garden plant than the Himalayan 
form, although the latter has been known 
in cultivation since 38ft, when Findley 
described it as a fine hardy evergreen 
shrub, attaining about the same size as 
I he common l’yracantha, and requiring the 
same kind of treatment. It grows freely 
in any good loamy soil and a rather dry 
situation, flowering abundantly in June 
and ripening its bright red berries in Sep- 
tember. Yet this Himalayan form has 
proved too tender to thrive without some 
protection in this country, whereas the 
Chinese plant appears to be quite hardy: 
it also has larger leaves and longer annual 
shoots. The berries are smaller than those 
of the common Pyracantha. For general 
puriHises we should place the three Pyra- 
eanthas in the following order of merit: 
First. P. cocelnea, greatly beloved by 
birds; second, P. nngustifolln, which has 
orange-yellow fruits and narrow leaves, 
and is not eared for by birds; third, P. 
cron u la ta.— Field. 

A great Cypress —If. is remarkable that 
Cupressus formosensis, the largest known 
eastern Conifer, has only recently been 
found in Formosa at the elevation of 
liOO feet to S00 foot. This tree is known to 
attain 105 feet in height with a stem 
2d feet in diameter. First described by 
Matsumara as Chamaeeyparisformosensis, 
in 1001, the first living plants of this re¬ 
markable tree to reach England were two 
sent by Capt. L. Clinton Baker, in 1000. 
these being followed by two more the year 
after. In 1011 a quantity of seed was re¬ 
ceived and distributed, so we ought not 
to have long to wait, before being able to 
form an idea as to the merits of this 
Conifer.— Field. 

Rhododendron Drsecox.—When the late Mr. 
Isaac, Davis, of Ormskirk. crossed those two 
early-flowering Rhododendrons. R. eiliatum 
and R. dahuricum. it is questionable if lie even 
hoped to raise such a valuable Rhododendron 
as prieoox has turned out to be. Certainly the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, under whose notice it was brought 
at, one of tlie spring meetings in the early 
sixties, was not impressed by it, as only a 
second class certificate was awarded. Ah' an 
outdoor shrub in a sheltered spot, this Rhodo¬ 
dendron is valuable, while for greenhouse 
decoration early in the year it is also of 
great service, as no forcing (as it is generally 
understood) is needed, for in the temperature 
of an ordinary greenhouse it will soon come 
into flower. Probably owing to the same cross 
having been made by different individuals, the 
flowers of this Rhododendron often vary a 
good deal in tint, the most richly coloured j 
being R. priecox rubrutn. 
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HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

Hoop Petticoat Daffodils. —Raised from 
seed, this little species varies wonder¬ 
fully. lu a lied of a thousand bulbs it 
would lie possible to select, quite a dozen 
varieties, some being the tiniest and 
loveliest, flowers imaginable. In raising 
Narcissi from seeds time and patience are 
required, as from the date of sowing until 
the last bloom api>ears quite seven years 
will pass away. There is nothing ditli- 
cult about raising these bulbous plants 
from seeds. Sow' in September, leaving 
an inch of space for top-dressing the 
following year, ns the young bulbs should 
not. lie planted until they are two years 
old. When put out, do not disturb until 
they have all bloomed. The Hoop Petti¬ 
coat is not of difficult culture, hut must 
have a free soil and docs best when the 
bulbs are slightly above the ground level. 
In low-lying situations and where the 
natural soil is of a retentive nature, this 
Daffodil must have a place in the rock 
garden. Where hundreds of flowers are 
to lie seen in a mass the effect is very 
striking. 

Narcissus .nanus. — This is another 
miniature species which massed is very- 
effective. It thrives admirably in very 
I loot* sandy soil. The finest display of 
this Daffodil I ever saw was in a cottager's 
garden, where the bulbs had not, been dis¬ 
turbed for years. It is of a more 
vigorous, enduring nature than the Hoop 
Petticoat Narcissus. Those who are in¬ 
terested ill cross-breeding should cross 
litis with the Tenby, and if the results 
are the same ns they were with me, and 
I suppose they would bo, they will have a 
little family of Daffodils varying in stature 
and form of flower and forming connect¬ 
ing links between the two parents. I 
made this cross over twenty years ago, 
and I had quite a dozen different forms, 
all dainty little flowers, the counterparts 
of which I have never come across, and 
I do not think that, they exist in trade 
lists. Both N. nanus and the Tenby seed 
with freedom, and ttie crosses may be 
made each way. I have never fertilised 
the latter with nanus, but chance seed¬ 
lings have shown that fertilisation had 
taken place. 

Old-fashioned P.bonies.—I f is good to 
know that there are some hardy plants 
which once fairly established will he a 
joy for an indefinite period with little or 
no trouble to the owner. These plants, 
when of real decorative worth, com¬ 
pensate in a groat measure'for the trouble, 
and sometimes losses, which one has to 
experience in tlie culture of hardy plants 
on comprehensive lines. The enduring 
nature of 1’ieonia officinalis and its varie¬ 
ties is remarkable, and their indifference 
to the nature and fertility of the soil is 
remarkable. I have seen specimens 
which had been growing in the same posi¬ 
tion for thirty years or more, and which 
were as full of lusty vigour and as free- 
flowering ns in (lie days of their youth. 
T have in mind a plant of that fine species 
tenuifolia II.-pi. (the Fennel - leaved 
Pasmy). which had boon planted twenty 
years, and was every season a jierfect- 
picture of health and beauty. Nothing 
was done except keeping 11 free from 
weeds. I do not remember manure of any 
kind being given—in fact, these old 
P(conics, unlike the newer kinds, appear 
(o be independent of periodical top- 
dressings. Sueli things are very precious, 
and are of much value to those who have 
a considerable area to furnish. Some of 
tile best specimens I ever saw were grow¬ 
ing in Grass. They had formed part of a 


hardy flower border, which, owing to the 
increasing growth of tnies and shrubs, 
had I icon abandoned and Grass allowed to 
extend over it. They were large clumps 
and in good bloom. It would, therefore, 
appear that these old-fashioned Pieonies 
will thrive in the Grass, if they, in the 
first place, get several years’ good culture. 

J. Oorniui.l. 


THE YUCCAS. 

About half-a-dozen s|iecics of Yucca, 
together with a number of varieties and 
hybrids, are available for outdoor culture 
in tile British Isles, for, although they 
are natives of the warmer states of North 
Amerieti, they withstand a considerable 
amount of frost with impunity, provided 
they-are given sunny positions in order 
that the leaves and branches can lie 
thoroughly riiiened. Their inclusion is a 
great asset to the outdoor garden, for the 
large heads of leaves produced by the 
more vigorous kinds give an air of tropical 
luxuriance to the surroundings, while 
those of dwarfer growth are particularly 
pleasing when grou|ied in the rock garden. 
Moreover, t heir large and handsome 
spikes of cream-coloured flowers are very 
effective from July onwards, and in those 
gardens where a large clump or two are 
found it rarely happens that a summer 
passes without one or more heads of 
flowers. Fortunately, they are available 
for both town and country gardens, and 
one often finds line clumps in public parks 
in the centres of large towns, whilst the 
villa resident frequently uses one of (lie 
vigorous kinds in his garden, thereby 
selecting it far more appropriate plant, 
Ilian liis neighbour who chooses an Arau¬ 
caria, Cedar, or some other Conifer. 
Yuccas are not fastidious as to soil, for 
they grow in light, and heavy loam, also 
in gravelly ground, but llie better the soil 
the more luxuriant, as a rule, is the 
leafage. Perhaps Yuccas are seen to tiie 
greatest advantage when grouped on the 
side of a hill or on a liohl scale in the 
rock garden, the stones In tho latter ease 
forming an admirable setting for the 
plunts. They will grow In a certain 
amount of shade, but die results are less 
satisfactory than when they are exiKised 
to full snn. Although their best points 
are brought out by planting them in bold 
groups, the stronger-growing kinds also 
form good lawn specimens, but when 
planted in such a position some support 
should be given to the sterns when the 
heads become heavy, otherwise they may 
fall or lean over and become untidy. 
Branching in most eases takes place after 
flowering, for the inflorescence terminates 
the main axis of a lira rich. After the 
dentil of the flower-spike two or more 
shoots appear from dormant buds from 
immediately below the base of I lie spike, 
and as soon ns they are strong enough they 
blossom anil produce more branches. 
Provided the heads are uninjured, shoots 
rarely apjionr from the main stems below 
Hie leaves, hut once a branch is removed, 
a number of young shoots appear from the 
old part, of the stem. 

Propagation is easily effocied by means 
of cuttings, which may either be large 
branches or small shoots from a rut-back 
sleni. Large branches should have a 
number of leaves removed from the lower 
part, and be inserted in pots of sandy soil 
in a greenhouse. When well rooted they 
may lie planted out in the ordinary way. 
Plenty of small cuttings can be procured 
by taking a section of old stem and laying 
it down on damp Coeoanut-fibre or saw¬ 
dust. in a warm and moist greenhouse. 
In the course of a few weeks young shoots 
will appear from dormant buds. Yuccas 
should lie planted in permanent: positions 
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straight froui pots, as they arc not easy to 
transplant from the open ground. 
Although no special planting season is 
recognised, late spring is, perhaps, the 
most favourable time. The following are 
the most useful kinds:— 

Y. filamfntosa. —This is a dwarf plant 
which forms tufts of strap-shaped leaves, 
up to llj feet long and 2 inches wide, from 
near the ground line, peculiar by reason 
of the curling iihre.s of varying length 
which are borne on the leaf-margins. It 
Increases in size l>y means of shoots from 
underground buds or from buds about the 
collar, and does not form a distinct stem 
above ground as is usual with most kinds. 
The creamy-white flowers, each as much 
as 2.J inches or 3 Inches across, are borne 
in large upright panicles, which from par¬ 
ticularly vigorous growths may be from 
4 feet to t» feet high. A native of the 
south-eastern United States, it is a useful 
plant for the rookery, where it should lie 
planted amongst rough pieces of sand¬ 
stone. The variety variegnta has rather 


j early summer. It is an excellent sort for 
grouping in the rock garden. Its home is 
the southern central United States. 

Y". globiosa.— This is one of the most 
populur of the vigorous-growing species. 
A native of the south-eastern United [ 
States, it grows 7 foot or S feet high, and 
produces massive heads of straight, firm, | 
dark-green loaves, each of which is termi¬ 
nated by a strong spine, hence the common 
name of Adam’s Needle. The leaves are 
usually 2 feet, but sometimes rather more, 
in length, and 3 inches wide. The creamy- 
white flowers are very attractive, and 
borne in stately, branched inflorescences, 

4 feet or 0 feet high. It is said to have 
been in cultivation in this country for 
more than three centuries. The variety 
Kllaeombei is chiefly remarkable for its 
laxer leaves, which have a glaucous line. 
There are also one or two variegated¬ 
leaved forms, hut. they have no distinct 
value. 

Y. becfrvifoi.ia is as vigorous as the 
last-named, and the two species have much 


The accompanying illustration of a 
group of Yuccas gives a good idea of the 
beautv of the strong-growing kinds. 

1 ). 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

(Enothera M. Cuthbertson.—This is one 
of the few double-flowered Evening Prim¬ 
roses. As far as I know the only other 
one is that called (E. Youngi plena, which 
is much inferior from a garden point of 
view. In (E. Youngi plena the stems an; 
too weak for the weight of the flowers, 
and it requires tying up early. This fail¬ 
ing is not existent in M. Cuthbertson, 
which, except in exposed situations, -will 
generally stand up well, or at least as well 
as the single (E. frutieosa Eraser!, of 
which it Is a seedling. The flowers are of 
a richer yellow than those of (E. Youngi 
plena. Tile history of this plant is, beyond 
doubt, as follows. It was raised by Mr. 
Michael Cuthbertson. Rothesay, from 
seeds of (E. frutieosa Frnseri. It makes a 


A group of Yuccas. 



prettily-variegated leaves, but is inferior 
to the type. 

Y. flaccida, another species from the 
south-eastern United States, is closely 
allied to the last-named, but lias rather 
smaller leaves, inflorescences, and flowers. 
Its stiff, sharp-pointed leaves are edged 
with fibres as in Y. fllamentosa. Mr. 
P>ean. in “ Trees and Shrubs Hardy in 
the British Isles,” distinguishes it by the 
bent-back apices of the leaves, its downy 
panicle, larger fruits, and dull seeds. 
The two varieties integra and orehioides 
are without the fibre-like appendages to 
the leaves, and the latter lias an un¬ 
branched inflorescence. 

1‘. glaoca is often called Y’. augustifolia 
on account of its narrow leaves, which are 
little more than i inch wide. It is a very 
graceful species wiiii a short, rather tliin j 
stem, which soinelimes grows along the 
ground and at other times assumes an 
upright or semi-erect position. The 
glaucous, sharp-pointed leaves are each 
from li feet to 2i feet long. Tall, up¬ 
right inflorescences, bearing large, 
greenish-white flowers, appear during 
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: in common. This, however, is easily 
recognised by its rather longer and 
j narrower leaves with recurved ends. The 
! texture is also less stiff than in Y'. 
gloriosa. The inflorescence is somewhat 
less vigorous than that of Y. gloriosa, but 
there is considerable similarity in both 
inflorescence and flowers. It is found 
i wild in llu* south-eastern United States. 

! Both kinds are excellent for planting in 
I large masses. 

One or two other kinds are sometimes 
grown out-of-doors, but they can hardly 
tie recommended for general planting, and 
are difficult to procure. In some ports 
I of Cornwall and in the Scilly Islands it 
is possible to cultivate YY aioifolia out-of- 
doors. This forms a strong stem, 10 feet 
or 12 feet High, and boars large heads of 
narrow leaves, which may ho 2 feet to 
2| feet long and an inch wide. A pecu¬ 
liarity of the leaves is tlielr rigid char- 
nefer and stout, spiny tips;. It, does not 
bloom with any degree of regularity in 
this country, but is said to be very orna¬ 
mental when in bloom in the south United 
States and the West Indies. 


good border plant, though I prefer the 
single form. —S. Abnott. 

Sweepings from a smithy floor.— In¬ 
quiry is made by a correspondent in n re¬ 
cent issue if this material possesses any 
maiiurial value. I have a clear recollection 
of the finest grown Cinerarias I have ever 
seen, which had a mixture of these in the 
soil in which they were grown. The 
plants were in 7-inch pots, yet they pro¬ 
duced heads of bloom nearly 2 feet across 
and were as much in height This was 
more than thirty years since, when, of 
course, the Star Cineraria was unknown. 
Thirty years ago Cinerarias did not com¬ 
monly provide 2 feet heads and at the 
same time develop giant individual blooms, 
r had the hint of the value of this material 
from the local blacksmith, who had proved 
its value in his own cottage garden for 
certain crops, and he offered me a supply 
and was confident I should need more 
after a trial. This was quite true, for the 
sweepings from the smithy had made such 
an impression on my mind that they were 
inquired for in later years for similar pur¬ 
poses. The filings from the horse-hoofs 
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anil the particles of iron that were mixed 
with them formed n very useful combina¬ 
tion with the droppings which were col¬ 
lected from day to day. Your corre¬ 
spondent compares this manure with 
basic slag, and doubts whether it has as 
much value. One can scarcely compare 
the two, for, while the slag may lie had in 
almost limitless quantity, the other can 
only be had in small supplies. Certainly, 
it would be a more complete manure for 
any garden purpose, for basic sing re¬ 
quires the accompaniment of other chemi¬ 
cal productions. Sweepings from the 
smithy, therefore, may confidently lie set 
aside for any siiecial purpose in the 
garden or the greenhouse, applying them 
only to plants of free root-growth, such 
as I lie Cinerarias. Primulas. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, etc.—W. S. 

Honesty.—Although Honesty is a biennial it 
should not bo lost siaht of that if seed is sown 
in slight heat in March and treated much in 
tlie way of a half-hardy annual, one may have 
the useful nods for gathering by autumn. I 
seud this reminder to any who are interested 
in this old-fashioned thing who may not lie 
in possession of plants already. The young 
seedlings should he got into cold-frames when 
well into their second leaf until they can be 
planted out-of-doors.—T ownsman. 


.SENDING PLANTS ABROAD. 

At (lie end of September last I had occa¬ 
sion to send some Roses by Parcel Post to 
Vancouver,.British-Columbia, and which, 
owing to new regulations unknown to me, 
failed to. reach their destination. Within 
twelve miles of the latter'the-parcel was 
intercepted by the Customs authorities and 
destroyed, the Roses being among those 
tilings prohibited'by the' regulations-re¬ 
ferred to. - Sufficiently annoying in itself, 
itiis doubly so, owing to'the fact that the 
declaration form at this end • was duly 
filled - up, the contents of the package set 
forth as 1 “ living plants—Roses,” < which, 
upon examination, was ' passed without 
comment. As the regulation is a new one, 
Issued on February 17th,' 1914, to take 
effect on March 1st following, I enclose a 
copy of it which has come to hand, so that 
others may not be led astray. 

‘‘Customs, Canada, 

“Postal Parcel Office, 

“ Vancouver, B.C. 

“ November 4th, 1914. 

“ The importation of all nursery 
stock, including trees, shrubs, plants, 
Vines, grafts, scions, cuttings, or buds, 
through tlie mails is prohibited, ex¬ 
cept greenliouse-grown florists’ stock, 
cut flowers, herbaceous perennials, 
and bedding plants, which will be ad¬ 
mitted, provided a detailed statement 
of contents be attached to such parcels. 
Tlie examination of importations of 
tliis kind Is in the hands of the Pro¬ 
vincial Board of Horticulture, whose 
officer attends here daily to Inspect 
same and remove those requiring 
fumigation. The officer states the 
Roses in question are not greenhouse- 
grow’n, and therefore prohibited 
through the mails.” 

From tlie above quotations it would ap¬ 
pear that much hinges on the plants be¬ 
ing “ greenhouse-grown,” though, as ail 
horticulturists know, Roses so grown are 
as liable to mildew or other disease as 
those grown in the open. My chief cause 
of complaint, however, is not that the 
Customs officer at Vancouver performed 
a duty in carrying out the regulations, but 
that the postal authorities at this end 
neglected theirs in accepting a parcel so 
obviously doomed to destruction. I am 
hoping to find out tlie exact reasons for 
the prohibition—which, In the letter be¬ 
fore me, are not stated—and. if I succeed, 
will communicate them in due course. 

E. II. Jenkins. I 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT PEARS. 

Mu. Stkug.nki.o surprises me very much 
by trotting out, for the benefit of our 
readers who want to find out the truth, 
the case of an invalid who cannot cat a 
good Pear. The best fruit grown in 
England is a first-rate Pear. No product 
of the kitchen or the still-room is half so 
interesting and good, and one of the best 
joints about it, is that it does not need to 
go into tlie hands of the cook in any way. 
Slewed Pears come into what arc called 
sweets, which many men never touch at 
all, and the best stewing Pear in the world 
is a very poor substitute for a good 
tVinter Nelis or a Mine. Dupuis. Mr. 
Struguell says I have named Pears which 
are unknown in British lists, such as 
Kiicree de Montlucon, Mine. ’Dupuis, and 
Fondaute du Bois. Well, if they are not 
on those lists, so much the worse for our 
Pear future. He also says he is sur¬ 
prised that Pears such as Mine. Dupuis, 
Olivier de Series, and Mme. Treyve should 
be considered as satisfying-to the critic, 
as he does not consider that any of the 
Pears named jxissess any merit! He has. 
I think, much to learn about Pears. I 
once asked the late Mr. Barron, of Chis¬ 
wick, who knew Tears better than any 
man in England, perhaps, for the names 
of a few-Pears 1 could plant with con¬ 
fidence. and the first Pear he named was 
Mme. Treyve. It is a noble Pear in all 
ways. Anybody who knows or grows 
Pears must*know that Olivier de Serres 
is also a first-rate Pear. W. R. 


STEWING PEARS. 

In regard to the question raised by “ K. 
Bright ” anent stewing Pears, I should 
not feci disposed to plant the varieties 
named by him lo supply fruits for 
cooking, as, with tlie excejition of Bcurre 
Storc-kmans and Beurrd Ranee, they 
are too valuable to be used for that jmr- 
r>ose. Of the varieties taken exception to 
by myself, tlie first I have.never yet had, 
nor met with it, in a condition worth eat¬ 
ing, and only on one occasion have I. 
during a fairly long experience, tasted 
really first-class flavoured examples of the 
second. I do not consider either worthy 
of cultivation, and even for stewing can¬ 
not conceive of their being comparable in 
jxiint of merit with cither the variety men¬ 
tioned by “ T.”—viz., Gilogil—or Catiline 
and Bellissime d’Hlver. These three form 
a trio of stewing Pears which, in my 
opinion, are unsurpassed by any others. 
[Quite enough for the Emperor of all the 
Husnus. — Ed.] 

I should not care to devote valuable 
space to the growing of dessert Pears with 
a view to utilising the produce for stewing 
only, as cooking Pears are more hardy in 
constitution and do not require the protec¬ 
tion of a wall as do the varieties quoted 
by “ K. Bright.” If not worthy of the 
dessert I should discard them in favour of 
others which yield more satisfactory re¬ 
sults, and rely on stewing varieties alone 
for kitchen suiiply. The three varieties 
mentioned above are all good eropjiers and 
will yield a supply from autumn until tlie 
following May. As regards their keeping 
qualities, none of the dessert varieties 
have the property of remaining in sound 
condition over such a long iieriod as do 
Catillac and Bellissime d’Hiver, while 
Gilogil is in use from November to the end 
of the year, and sometimes later. All 
three may lie grown as standards either 
In tlie open garden or in the orchard. 
Catillac, when worked on a sound, hardy 


variety, such as Swan’s Egg, bears 
remarkable crops of medium-sized fruits. 

A. W. 

-- With regard to Mr. Strugnell’s re¬ 
marks (jiage <>(!, January ."0(b) on “ W.’s” 
notes (page 33), I think he has rather mis¬ 
read “W.’s” criticisms on stewing 
Pears. I understand “ W.” takes exctqi- 
tlon to stewing Pear varieties and not to 
slewed Pears as food. Many of the dessert 
Pears are excellent when stewed. I can 
recommend William’s and Bergamotte 
d’Esperen for this purjiose. It is also 
evident from Mr. Strugnell’s remarks that 
his employer stewed dessert l’enrs as he 
could not cat them in a raw state, and 
llio garden contained every standard kind 
of Pear, t quite agree about the William’s 
being a great favourite with the public; 
also I fully endorse Mr. S.’s high opinion 
of 1 Winter Nelis, Comte de Lamy, 
Thompson’s, Josephine de Maliues, and 
Beurre Hardy. These are all qaite first 
class in quality and flavour.—1<\ B., 

Springfield, Northampton. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Marrons glaces.—I will feel greatly obi iced 
if you will make the recipe for marrons glares 
a little more. explicit. 1 do not understand 
how the inner skin is got. off ami what is meant 
by " cooking on a sieve.”—M. Preston. 

[To take inner skins off the Chestnuts 
cut the ends off each nut and place in a 
tin "and bake in the oven for twenty 
minutes, when tlie shell and inner skin 
can Ik; easily removed with a knife. Tlie 
sentence, “ Cook on a sieve,” should read, 
“Dry on a sieve.”— Ed], . 

The Oyster-plant.—In Gardening Itr.usTRATEn 
of January 23rd there is an interesting article 
on Salsafy. in which exception in taken to it 
being called the “ Oyster-plant.” More than 
twenty years ego it used to be grown in my 
garden, and when cooked, with a little addi¬ 
tion of anchovy sauce,, tile flavour of oysters 
was unmistakable. X have tried the same 
recipe in'recent-years,-but‘in vain—there is 
never the slightest resemblance to an oyster. 
How can this be,accounted for?— Cook. 

[The only explanation we enn give to 
your query nliout the flavour of Salsafy is 
that it is better to let vegetables bp judged 
by their own flavours rather than cook 
(item in some way which-is supposed'to 
develop flavours akin to meat of some 
sort. - Ed.] 

Nectarine Precoce de Croncels.— This is 
of continental origin and is highly thought 
of by the Frencli growers. It does well 
under glass and also in the open air, 
where it ripens towards tlie end of August. 
It is of vigorous growth and licars very 
freely, the flesh white, juicy, and richly 
flavoured. The late Mr. Mclndoe when at 
Hutton Hall, Guisborougli, used to think 
very highly of it and invariably showed it 
in his fine collections of fruit. Those 
having a wall facing south, and who may 
like to have a really good Nectarine, 
should give it a trial.—T. 

English Chestnuts.—I had such faith in 
foreign-grown Chestnuts t.lmt I used to get. 
them always from town, hut .tills year 
they arc i>oor and, I am surprised to find, 
not so good as our own. Therefore it is 
clear that Chestnuts in our own country 
are worth looking for seeing their value 
in various ways. They arc ot so good as 
the finest large Italian, but better than 
some of the rubbish sold in London.—AY. 

Celeriac. —This good vegetable is now in 
use and excellent for Irish stew to go with 
tile Potato Onion—the best for lliis wel¬ 
come winter food. It is also good braised 
or stewed separately. All good cooks know 
how to deal with it if a good supply comes 
from the garden. It is grown with half 
the trouble and labour of the blanched 
Celery and it is quite as valuable and may 
lie grown in the wettest sjiol.s in tlie 
garden. 
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ROSES. 

ENGLISH COTTAGE GARDENS. 
Every year‘the picturesque cottages of 
rural England become rarer. In these 
days of thre.shing-wucliines, good thatch¬ 
ing ” reeil ” is difficult to obtain, and the 
Ihatcher is no longer the iirominent vil¬ 
lage worthy that he was of yore. Good 
thatehers are now rarer than good iced, 
and few villages can in tile present day 
boast of a resident belonging to that time- 
honoured trade. Among the many beauti¬ 
ful pictures afforded by the English 
country-side, few can be found more 
charming than the little peeps of har¬ 
monious colouring and form oftentimes 


Gold.” The foliage is also abundant and 
i graceful, being distinct from that of other 
Roses.' Here and there in I lie south-west 
Marechal Niel may sometimes be seen 
revelling in the sunshine on a white¬ 
washed wall'and hearing a goodly crop 
of handsome deep golden-yellow blos¬ 
soms, while climbing Captain Christy, Ln- 
marque, and many others very often talre 
the place of the more commonly' grown 
cluster Roses. Here, one side of a cottage 
Is wreathed with Jasmine, a mauve 
Clematis threading the thick growth and 
mingling its blue stars with the white 
clusters of the Jasmine flowers. Here 
against a white-washed wall crimson 
Hollyhocks glow, here a flowering Myrtle 
! surrounds a lattice window, here the Pns- 


stonc-retaining wall at the pathslde. A 
little later the purple Hock Cress (Au- 
brietia) takes its place beside the Arabis, 
and the bright yellow of Alyssum saxatile 
gleams by the pathway. By the little 
gate that leads to the road, spreading its 
outer branches over the hedge, stands a 
great hush, almost a tree, of Rose 
Maiden’s Blush, thickly studded in the 
early summer with fair, flesli-plnk blos¬ 
soms ; there the old Cabbage Roses flower 
profusely and load the air with the 
sweetest perfume; anil Moss Roses, pink 
and white, forgotten in many n garden, 
Iierfoct their exquisite buds. Solanum 
jasminoides is a common climber on many 
cottages in the south-west, and (here is 
no doubt that in a warm district it is the 





Boses on an English cottage. 


met with in sequestered villages, where sion-flower has draped a gable with a finest of all flowering climbers, since it 
Roses climb at will beneath the overhang- veil of greenery, studded in the summer I often starts into bloom in the month of 
ing thatched caves, clambering up to the with blue or white flowers, and in the j April, Increasing in beauty until Sep- 
ehinmey and garlanding it-with a wealth ] chill autumnal days with innumerable tember, and often carrying flowers until 
of blossom. As one walks up the winding i fruits of golden-orange that gleam like Christmas! ide. 

village road, one notes how well the. walls | fairy-lamps amid the dark foliage. The Wistaria, with - its groat, drooping, 

ore clothed .with climbing plants. Here Throughout most months of the twelve, lavender clusters, is a special favourite, 
the whole front of a cottage is veiled in i cottage gardens jiossess some feature of and may often be seen garlanding cottage 
pink summer Roses, and not only are interest. In the darkest days of the year walls. The author of “The English 
these small summer-blooming kinds em- there are the Christmas Roses, and the Flower Garden” never penned a truer 
ployed, but on many cottage walls other j Winter Jasmine mingles its golden flowers sentence when he wrote: “Among the 
varieties may be noticed. Reve d’Or is a with the crimson berries of Cotoneaster tilings made by man nothing is prettier 
lovely Rose, and is,often used on cottages. | mlcrophylla over the porch. Then we than an English cottage garden.” There 
It is a very rapid grower, and will cover have the vivid scarlet of Penis japonic:! is rarely much bare earth in a cottage 
the side of a house in a few years. When against the white washed house and the garden. The size of the plots is loo small 
rIfirifled will* its. golden-fawn blossoms, white mantle of the Arabis, often, in the to permit of any ground being wasted, and 
which cluster so thickly as to almost hide ! genial south-west, in full beauty ore Fob- llius everywhere the brown earth is 
flic leafage, it is indeed a “ Dream of i ruary has passed away, clothing the rude covered with Mowers riinl foliage, which 
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is as it should be in all gardens, but too 
rarely is. Nowhere do the lovely 
Madonna Lilies grow in such unsullied 
chasteness and graclle vigour ns in rot- 
lage gardens, though apparently but little 
thought is given to their cultural require¬ 
ments, and one can only surmise that the 
clue to their unfailing health and beauty 
is to be found in Itusk ill's words : 
‘•Flowers only rightly flourish in the 
gardens of those who love them.” Cot¬ 
tagers show their taste in the appreciation 
of fragrance, and many of their gardens 
are filled with sweet odours through the 
long summer twilight. Great Lilac- 
bushes-, with their wealth of perfumed 
flower - spikes, often overtoil the low. 
thatched eaves, while by the village road 
the yellow-tasselled Laburnum hangs its 
shower of gold. 

Windham Fjtziierbert. 


AMONG THE ROSES IN FERRT'ARY. 
Tile heavy rains and storms experienced 
in most parts of the country will have | 
loosened the soil around The newly-planted | 


pests make hnvoq of their gardens in the 
summer and autumn. Now that the plants 
are practically dormant one is quite safe 
in using much more powerful fungicides 
than can lie used later on, when the trees 
are in full growth. One of the most 
effective fungicides for present use is 
commercial formaldehyde, usually sold at 
a strength of 40 per cent. Two table¬ 
spoons full of this substance are used to a 
gallon of water—soft for preference. The 
plants should be thoroughly drenched with 
this solution, together with the surround¬ 
ing soil. A very line sprayer should be 
used if possible, so that every part of the 
tree is reached. Choose a calm day for 
the work, as formaldehyde evaporates very 
readily and a wind would roll it of its use¬ 
fulness. It is likewise of little use apply¬ 
ing it if heavy rain seems likely to follow. 
Other good sprays for winter use are sul¬ 
phate of copper. 1 ox. to I t gallon of water, 
and liver of sulphur 1 or., to 2 gallons or 
gallons of water. All these substances 
may lie used in tin; growing season should 
pests appeal” but must only lie applied at 


as the house. Sudden changes encourage 
mildew, and if this appears give as much 
air as possible and syringe with soft-soap 
dissolved in warm water. Red-spider is 
usually very troublesome in the Rose- 
house. The best remedy is to frequently 
syringe beneath the foliage. The house 
should also he vaporised occasionally. 

Eglantine. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Mme. Leon Pain. — This lias been 
with me this year one of the most free- 
flowering Roses, the plants having con¬ 
tinued to bloom from June till December, 
and even as I write (January 1st) there 
are still numerous half-formed buds which 
only need a warm day to oiien into quite 
.nice, flowers. The colouring of Mme. Leon 
Pain is most distinct—deep orange-pink 
on the outside of the -petals, with silvery 
flesh-pink on the inside. The richly- 
coloured lmds are of exquisite shape. The 
more mature flowers are of good size and 
substance, but, at the same time, most re¬ 
fined. The outer petals are large and th-in, 
and do not reflex, which no doubt accounts 
for the fact that the flowers retain their 
neat egg-like form for a much longer 
period than do many of the newer H.T.’s. 
For cutting, .Mme. Leon Pain cannot be 
surpassed, its bright colour, sweet scent, 
and lasting properties making it very 
pleasing in the house. From Caroline 
Testout (the seed parent) it inherits a 
healthy constitution and vigorous habit 
of growth. The plants are bushy, the 
blooms carried on good stiff stalks. These 
good qualities, together with the fact that 
its fine dark leathery foliage is entirely 
mildew-proof, recommend it as a first-class 
Rose. Town growers should make a note 
of this variety, for they will find it one 
of the best for their purpose. Under glass 
Mme. Leon Pain gives very good results. 
The vivid orange tints, which are derived 
from the pollen parent (Souvenir do 
Catherine Guillot), are much more pro¬ 
nounced under pot culture, the result be¬ 
ing a highly-coloured flower. —Eglantine. 

Roses on their own roots. —These make 
grand groups, and they do well in pots if 
potted in good soil. I think the bed 
should be made a little richer for own- 
root plants. I have had some experience 
of root-grafting in March, whilst the buds 
of the scion are dormant, potting the 
grafted roots immediately and plunging 
the pots in a gentle hot-bed till well estab¬ 
lished. When hardened off they may be 
planted out. and they flower during the 
summer. The stock should be a little in 
advance of the scion. I have often gone 
round the hedges and lifted the dwarf 
Briars with thick, fleshy roots, which make 
capital stocks for whip-grafting. There 
are very few failures by this method. 
Dwarf Roses in beds not too thickly 
planted are very easily propagated by 
layering. This is an old method which is 
not much used now, but it is reliable.— 
E. II. 

Rose Jessie.—For grouping this has been a 
great success in many Scottish gardens dur¬ 
ing the past year or two. and is rapidly grow¬ 
ing in favour. It is truly an ideal liose for 
massing. It flowers very freely, and one great 
advantage the blooms possess is that the 
bright crimson colouring does not become blue 
as the flowers age.—S. A. I>. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume. XXXVI. of 
Gardening Illustrated is now ready tprior 3d., post 
free lil'l.). The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available fpricc Is. del., by post Is. 9d.J. The Index and Bind¬ 
ing. Case can be obtaiiud from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Case is Is., post 
fret. 
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Potentilla alba in the rock garden. 
(Sec opposite page.) 


Rose-trees, particularly standards and ' half the strength given above or they will 
large bushes. As soon as the soil is suf- burn the foliage. I do not claim that this 
iiciently dry all such plants must be made | winter spraying will entirely destroy the 
secure by a thorough treading. The sur- ! diseases, but such treatment will greatly 
face of all beds and borders should be reduce the liability to attacks, 
pricked up as soon as the soil is fairly Pot Roses brought in during December 
illy, as later on the wind and sun, acting I should now be showing their bloom-buds, 
on the wet soil, will make the surface As soon as these buds are about the size of 
quite hard, and much labour will have to Peas, liquid manure may be given to assist 
be si>ent to loosen it again. All outside their development. Cow manure and soot 
climbers should be thinned out without make a good liquid manure, lint should 
delay if that lias not already been done, not lie given too strong. One dose per week 
If left until later many promising young , is sufficient to start with, increasing to two 
growths are certain to lie injured however j ns the buds develop. A fair amount of top 
careful one may be. For the same reason ; ventilation may be given on warm, sunny 
this class of Rose should he trained out on days, hut care should lie taken to open the 
the arches, walls, etc, and made secure. ventilators on the lee side of the house 

Now is Ihe time to take precautions : if the wind is at all fresh. Keep the tem- 
ngainst attacks of mildew, orange-fungus, ; perature at about 55 dogs, by day and 
and black-spot, particularly in gardens 50 dogs, by night. On sunny days the 
where those parasites have been trouble- thermometer is almost sure to run up, lint 
some in past seasons. Prevention is cer- I this will do no harm provided this heat is 
to inly bettor Ilian cure, and a little trouble ! not, allowed to drop suddenly. The use 
taken now will do much to minimise the j of cold water often causes a heavy drop in 
worry and annoyance experienced by most the heat, and to guard against this the 
Rose growers, when the various fungoid water should he of the same temperature 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

VEKOXICA FILIFORMIS. 

Tiie pretty effect of a mass of this plant, 
as depleted in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion, would, doubtless, make not a few 
desirous of adding it. to their collections, 
though, so far ns I know, it is extremely 
rare in cultivation, and few hardy-plant 
men appear to have seen it. In these 
circumstances it is to l>o hotted that the 
figure will serve to direct attention to an 
obviously desirable kind. It is a native 
of the Levant and Caucasus, and appears 
to have been introduced in 17S0. The 
plant is less than C> inches high, of pro¬ 
cumbent habit, stems filiform and some¬ 
what villous, and with roundish-cordate 
erenated leaves. The flowers, for the size 
of the plant, are large, pale blue pedicels, 
axillary, one-flowered. In concluding a 
rather minute description of it. “Don” 
writes: “ Perhaps the same as V. Itux- 
Imumi,” which species the Ivew authori¬ 
ties in turn refer to V. Tourneforti. so 
that probably under one or other of these 
names tlfe plant may he in cultivation. 


twenty-five and more years ago was a 
! very inferior thing by comparison, its 
milky-white flowers usually not. more than 
j an inch high—often much less—the plant 
not endowed with half the charm of the 
present-day variety. Obviously, Purser's 
Saxifrage has received promotion. I did 
not get a plant for comparison with my 
own, though what 1 carried in the mind’s 
eye agrees rather closely with the form 
j tridentina from the Tyrol, which explains 
much.— E. II. JENKINS. 


I'OTENTIELA ALISA. 

The figure on opposite page depicts a 
more than usually well-flowered patch of 
this alpine, which, commencing to bloom 
in February or March, Is rarely without 
flowers till August is out. Its brightest 
and best, however, is given from April to 
June. Of almost prostrate habit and 
rarely more than -l inches to (S inches high, 
it is an excellent plant for the rock 
garden, or, better still, iierhups. for 
naturalisation among the dwarfost of 
plants, where in sandy soils it will always 
give a good account of itself. I saw it thus 
in Mrs. Bird's garden at. Long Ditton last 
spring, where many other plants were to 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

PREPARING FOR NEXT SEASON. 
No sooner are the flowers faded than a 
start has to be made to prepare the plants 
for next year's supply of bloom. To grow 
Chrysanthemums really well a long sea¬ 
son of growth is absolutely necessary. By 
obtaining satisfactory cuttings a good 
foundation is laid. Some varieties are 
shy in producing any cuttings; sonic dis¬ 
cretion then Is necessary in such cases in 
cutting down the old flower-stems. In 
the case of shy producers of cuttings do 
not cut the stem down lower than to 
within 2 feet of the soil. Although the 
most desirable cuttings are those that push 
through the soil some distance from the 
stem, stem cuttings are better than none 
at all. In some cases where these stub¬ 
born varieties fail to throw up cuttings 
direct from the base they often give 
cuttings from the stems after the plant is 
out down to the height named. The ob¬ 
jection to stem cuttings is that they are 
liable to form flower-buds instead of 
growth after they are rooted. Many varie¬ 
ties give cuttings in abundance direct from 



A group of Veronica filiformis. 


“ Don ” also places V. filiformis among 
the annual kinds, Nicholson referring to 
V. Buxtmumi in like terms. The former 
authority, who enumerates upwards of 177 
species, also, however, refers to the Corsi¬ 
can V. repens as an annual, which 
hundreds of gardeners know is not the 
ease. E. II. Jenkins. 

Saxifraga Burseriana.— At the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s meeting, on Janu¬ 
ary lflth, Mr. James Box, Ilaywards 
Heath, had the first display of tills beau¬ 
tiful plant seen this year. As usual, quite 
a number of people were ready to credit 
this exceptional earliness to “forced” 
examples, though neither (lie normal 
tlwarfness nor the colouring of stem—and 
these are the signs—had in the least been 
impaired. Having plants in flower 
myself, it hardly needed Mr. Seaplehorn's 
assurance that the plants had only been 
lifted from the open a day or two before 
the show and given frame treatment in 
uriler to ensure clean flowers. The chief 
object of tills note, however, is to point 
out that the exhibited form is a vastly 
superior tiling to what did duty for it years 

a „„_juiierior in size, purity, and stature— 

and at least a month earlier in time of 
flowering. The typical Swiss kind grown 
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lie seen in sweet communion unhindered 
by edging-iron or tile eternal rake. Many 
\ plants do themselves greater justice in 
tills way than when hemmed within cir¬ 
cumscribed limits, with only a band of 
dark-looking soil for garnishing. In this 
way they afford pictures—natural ones, 
too—worthy of imitation, and the coming 
| of Cliionodoxn, Scilla bifolia, and, later, 
8 botryoldes, and other tilings but assists 
to that greater degree of naturalness 
which, after all, is one of tin* garden's 
chief charms. The inch-wide white, 
Strawliorry-like blossoms of this Cinque¬ 
foil have tin orange ring at the base, the 
l leaves, green and smooth above, are silvery 
and densely silky beneath. Tile illustration 
gives an excellent idea of a plant that 
| should And a home in many gardens, 
where it would almost care for itself. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


Erlogonum umbellatum. -Thi«. the Sulphur 
Flower of its native land (California), is a 
valuablo rock-garden plant, its main defect 
with us being its sparse flowering. This is 
generally- due to an imperfect appreciation of 
1 its requirements, these being dry-, rocky places 
in full sun. Frequently- it is planted in 
crevices of rockwork. yvhere it is too moist, 
i at the roots, and does not receive enough of 
sun. On dry, stonv, sunny slopes it flowers 
more freely. The flower-scapes are each from 
3 inches to 12 inches high—S. Ahxqtt. 


the base without the slightest trace of pre¬ 
mature budding. Such ns these then 
should lie cut down to within an inch or 
so of the soil. It very often happens that 
: these free-growing kinds have far top 
many growths springing up from the base 
to afford a sufficiency of space for each to 
develop properly. Where such is the case 
it is much the liest plan to thin out those 
weakly growths and give more room to 
others, so that when the time arrives for 
taking the cuttings they will lie sturdy and 
strong instead of being weak and attenu- 
i ated in growth. Directly the plants are 
I cut down the old stools should lie stood 
[ close to the glass in a cool house or frame, 
simply protected from frost and damp. No 
place answers better than a vinery or 
I’oaoh-hou.se at rest, as hero tile Chrys¬ 
anthemums obtain abundance of light and 
lair, whicli induce a stocky growth. Care 
is necessary in supplying the 
Old stools with water; too much is in¬ 
jurious, creating a paleness in the young 
leaves, which is objectionable. When the 
leaves are rendered so pale in colour a long 
period often elapses before they regain 
their wonted vigour and colour. It is sur¬ 
prising how little water is needed to in¬ 
duce growth to madp from the base 
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after tlie plants are cut down. Where the 
roots are washed bare on the surface they 
should be covered with a portion of sandy 
compost, adding to it decayed leaf-mould, 
this having a decided tendency to en¬ 
courage from the base, growth that is firm 
and in every way desirable. In stubborn 
cases, where growth positively refuses to 
move at the base, it is necessary some¬ 
times to rectify the drainage if this has 
got out of order, and even to plunge the 
pots in a gentle bottom-heat and syringe 
the stems several times daily before a 
start into growth will be perceptible. The 
slightest sign of green fly should be dealt 
with at once by fumigating the house w T ith 
Tobacco-smoke or by dusting the plants 
individually with Tobacco-powder and 
syringing them afterwards to cleanse the 
leaves of both powder and fly. Air upon 
all favourable occasions will induce a 
stocky growth. 

Single Chrysanthemum Dorothy Dann — 

“ Kirk " (page 6) has not overpraised the 
pretty single Chrysanthemum Dorothy Dann. 
The colour (salmon-bronze) is better than one 
would anticipate by artificial light, and tile 
flowers are lieantiful whether nndisbtldded or 
otherwise. I have seen it very good this 
season, and 'some capital blooms were shown 
by Mr. H. Smith, C.A., the honorary secretary 
of the Kilmarnock and Districts Gardeners' 
Mutual Improvement Association, on November 
11th. In the artificial light the blooms were 
exceedingly pretty.—8. A. D. 


FRUIT. 

CORDON FRUIT CULTURE. 

Mb. Seabbook, of Messrs. Senbrook anil 
Sons, Chelmsford, sends us a little 
pamphlet on the cultivation of fruit-trees 
as cordons—a very good way in small gar¬ 
dens—and he urges various pleas for the 
practice, which wc print, adding that 
whatever may be the merits of cordon 
culture, the old way of growing the trees 
on their natural stock should never have 
lieen given up. The Fear on its natural 
stock, that is. the wild Fear, is a very 
handsome thing both in flower and fruit, 
and takes tip little room in garden plots; 
and we think the most neglected of all is a 
good standard tree. Mr. Senbrook says 
that Fears must be on the Quince stock. 
That may be so as regards the Cordon, 
but it is simply ruinous to the wall or 
standard tree, as some of the best Pears 
will not thrive on the Quince. Mr. Sea- 
brook summarises the advantages of 
cordon-grown trees as follows.: — 

Advantages. — The main advant¬ 
ages of cordon-grown trees are :—(1) 
the profit-bearing stage is reached 
within three years, as they commence 
to fruit the second year; (2) .much 
heavier crops can be grown per acre; 
(3) the finest fruit only need be pro¬ 
duced: (-1) the trees are easily con¬ 
trolled and are within easy reach for 
thinning fruit, spraying, pruning, and 
general careful cultivation. We know 
that other forms of trees frequently 
produce more fruit, hut not more 
first-grade fruit. One cannot thin 
large-spreading standard trees pro- 
perly, and an enormous crop largely 
composed of inferior fruit is often the 
result, coupled with temporary ex¬ 
haustion of tlie tree for the next 
season. The weight of fruit does not 
exhaust the tree nearly so much as 
the number of fruits, that is, a small 
number of large Apples Is very much 
less exhausting than a large number 
of small Apples—although the weight 
is the same. It is the seed that ex¬ 
hausts the tree. 


“Sleepiness” in Pears.- Tlie premature 
decay which is generally alluded to as 
“ sleepiness ” is pinch wore common ip 
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seasons which are below the average ill re¬ 
spect of rainfall. It is, therefore, 
justifiable to conclude that, to some extent, 
the damage may be caused by tlie drought, 
which, having gone deeply to the roots of 
the trees, lias deprived the roots of the 
moisture necessary for finishing the fruits 
properly. This is an argument in favour 
of repeated drenehings during tlie time the 
trees are carrying their crops. It is 
usually, hut mistakenly, assumed that, 
even in a rather dripping season, the 
natural rainfall is sullicient for their 
needs, but, in the ense of wall-trees 
especially, should time and water he avail¬ 
able, it is well worth while to attend to the 
wants of Fear-trees in this respect. 
“Sleepiness” is generally more apt to 
occur in early and liiid-sen'Son varieties, 
most likely because, as a rule, before the 
later sorts mature, (lie climatic conditions 
a ra cooler and inoister, and therefore the 
fruits, finishing better, are not so liable to 
early decay.—W. McG. 


LARGE PEACHES. 

Ox page 22 “ A. G.” refers to the demerits 
of large kinds of Peaches. The kinds 
enumerated by “A. G.” are well known 
and of proved quality as early and mid¬ 
season kinds, tint if later varieties are 
needed some that are banned must tic 
grown. Many will condemn the large and 
attractive Sea Eagle. Speaking ns a 
gardener of fairly long experience, in its 
season no Peach gives rise to more 
favourable comment than (loos the much- 
condemned Sea Engle, but it must be well 
grown and full ripe, not necessarily left 
on the tree until it falls from over-ripe¬ 
ness, but gathered and stood for a few 
(lays in a cool fruit-room. Then it is excel¬ 
lent. I am quite prepared to believe that 
when badly grown and under-sized there 
is an entire absence of good quality, but 
that is not the fault of the Peach but the 
treatment it lias received. It may lie 
grown indoors or on outside walls, and 
he good in each instance. The later 
Peaches, like Salwuy and Lord Palmerston, 
are, I consider, not worth growing. 
Another large Peach I discarded years 
ago is Exquisite, a yellow-fleshed and very 
handsome fruit when fully developed, but 
unless given the best culture it is poor 
iu tiie extreme. Gladstone is a very 
useful Peach. It riix'ns well on open 
walls, is of rich colour, fruits regu¬ 
larly, and prolongs the season appre¬ 
ciably. It may lie that the value of 
late Peaches is governed entirely by pre¬ 
vailing weather. If summer is prolonged 
into the autumn then Peaches are accept¬ 
able because of their refreshing juiciness 
and flavour. On the other hand, if the 
autumn weather is unfavourable. Poaches 
are not so much favoured as Golden Drop 
Plums. W. Sthugnell. 


NOTES AND IlEPLIES. 

Raspberries. — Established plantations 
where the plants were properly thinned 
last autumn will require little attention 
now beyond tying and topping of the 
shoots to tlie required height in March, 
leaving five or six canes to a stool. Give 
fresh stakes where necessary, prick up tlie 
surface of the soil lightly, and give a 
liberal dressing of manure. 

Apple for name. —I enclose three siicci- 
mens of an Apple, which 1 shall he glad 
if you can name for me. The tree from 
which they come is an old standard, 
standing alone in the middle of a field. 
The stem of the tree is hollow for a 
distance of several feet up, and the tree 
has borne a heavy crop twice in the last 
three years. As you will see. the fruit Is 
in good condition up to the present, and 


will, I think, keep until the end of 
February. .1 consider this Apple far 
sujierior to most of the modern varieties 
grown iu this locality. I may say that 
Cox’s Pippin and Allington Pippin, grown 
on this soil, are very disappointing, liolli 
in size and flavour, the Allington espe¬ 
cially being quite objectionable in flavour. 
—T. M. Jones, Tyn-y-Vro, Crtckhoir.cU. 

[The Apple you send specimens of is 
Golden Pearm a in.—E d. ] 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines. —In spite of 
drought and full crops carried by the trees 
lust year, growth, on the whole, is satis¬ 
factory, and tlie wood ripened. well. 
Autumn is the best Iieriod for ridding tlie 
trees of superfluous shoots, and, so far as 
possible, of last season’s bearing wood 
also. Even when this is done some 
amount of thinning is necessary before the 
trees can be loosened from tlie wall and 
made ready for retraining. Whore these 
simple cultural details have been neglected 
there is, naturally, much more in tlie way 
of pruning to be effected now. Pruning 
in the first-named instance is confined to 
thinning out the current season’s bearing 
wood to such a degree that the shoots 
where retained will stand from 4 inches to 
5 inches apart in all parts of the trees. 
Unless necessary to do otherwise, the 
shoots are left full length. When short¬ 
ening lias to be done to obviate intercross¬ 
ing of shoots, or to prevent their projecting 
above the coping when situated at the ex¬ 
tremities of branches, this takes place 
either where there is a wood-bud or to 
triple buds, the central one in this case 
invariably being a wood-bud. “ Snags ” 
or pieces of wood left at the autumn prun¬ 
ing are cut out. and ragged cuts made at 
that time smoothed over. In the case of 
a general pruning being requisite, the 
weak-looking and sparsely-budded growths 
are first discarded. Then, when selecting 
the wood for retention, preference is given 
to the best ripened and that which is well 
furnished witli flower-buds, and the final 
thinning iierformed on tlie lines indicated 
above. 

Young trees. —Here a sufficiency of wood 
lias to be retained, not only to furnish the 
wall between the main and subsidiary 
branches, but to supply material for the 
formation of such branches iu cases where 
(lie trees are but partially established. 
When growth is very strong, lifting and 
replanting are tlie best remedy. If done 
at once good results will follow this 
season. The evil, in cases where partly- 
established trees are inclined to make 
vigorous growth, is overcome by allowing 
them to boar freely and in favouring a 
free extension of growtli for a season or 
two. Over luxuriance is frequently 
caused from neglecting to consolidate the 
soil, both before and at the time of plant¬ 
ing, and the omission of calcareous matter 
in tlie shape of lime-rubbish. 

Cleansing. —Peaches anil Nectarines, 
being prone to attacks of “ brown-scale,” 
the detachment of the trees from the wall 
prior to being retrained affords an oppor¬ 
tunity for dealing with this pest when it 
lias gained a footing. Any approved in¬ 
secticide or Gisliurst compound will effect, 
tliis if the wood is painted or brushed with 
it. using half-worn-out sasli tools for tlie 
purpose. Insecticides should, to avoid 
Injury to the buds, never be used at a 
greater strength than that prescribed by 
I lie vendors. 

Training. —Unless medicated shreds are 
employed to fasten Hie trees to the face 
of tlie wall, nil shreds,ion account of their 
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proving to be hiding-places for insects, 
should be removed, and, if deemed worth 
ii, sorted over, placing those fit for further 
use in very liot. water and paraffin for a 
reason which, is all too obvious. Wall 
nails, too, should be sorted over, and after¬ 
wards jiut till (hat are sound in an old 
saucepan and stand over n lire until red 
hot to burn off the mortar on the joints. 
When cool enough pour a little linseed oil 
over them, which will prevent them from 
rusting. Main branches are best secured 
in position with tarred twine, less-sized 
ones with shreds of sufficient width and 
length, and the young wood with narrow 
shreds, employing no more of litem than 
is absolutely necessary. For walls that 
an* wired, green ratlin is the liest material 
with which to tic tile wood, main and 
secondary branches excepted, lo the wires. 
The brnnehes and young shoots should, for. 
apiienranee sake, be trained out as straight 


the necessary quantity of materials for 
the construction of the hotbeds should he 
got together and turned a few times before 
being made up. 

Pot Strawberries.— A further lot of 
plants, after being cleaned, has l«*en taken 
in lo force. Plants now in bloom must, to 
secure a good crop, bo hand fertilised 
daily, and for the time being syringing of 
| foliage disjiensod with. When the fruits 
I swell off and thinning and supporting of 
I the berries with crooks made from pieces 
| of It itch-brooms have been effected, the 
removal of the plants to warmer quarters 
lo complete the rijicnltig of I ho crop will 
make room for those now pushing up their 
I flower-sea|ies. Itefore the flowers open it 
| is lu*st lo fumigate the plants. With us, 
aphis seldom gives trouble, which is allri- 
1ml<*d lo a vigorous use of the syringe up 
to the flowering jieriod. To assist the 
! roots and to ensure berries of good size 



Anthurium Scherzcrianum. 


as can be without having to resort to un¬ 
natural means in attaining that end. 

Melons and Cucumbers,— Toting plants 
raised at the time mentioned in jirevious 
notes, and afterwards shifted into G-lncb 
Irots, are now ready for planting where 
they are to fruit, the Melons in narrow 
borders consisting mainly of loam rammed 
very firm, and the Cucumbers on small 
hillocks of suitable comjvist made tip one 
under each sash, or nbout 4J feet apart. 
Melons, when grown on I lie single-stent 
method, may be jdanted 1J feet to 2 feet 
njiart, according to sjiace at command. 
For both a brisk bottom-heat of SO dogs, 
and day and night temperature of 70 (legs, 
to 7.7 dogs, and 0.7 (legs to 70 degs. are 
essential. Hard driving of the tires in 
cold and windy weather can, to a certain 
extent, be obviated at night by covering 
the roof with mats sewn together or 
dressed canvas covers. More seed of 
Melons must now be sown for successions 1 
purposes, and of Cucumbers for planting 
in frames on hotbeds. In the meantime, 


Digitized by 
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and quality guano is applied daily, this 
| being mixed with the water at the rate 
of 2 oz. per gallon. For jiot Strawberries 
no other stimulant equals 1’eruviau guano, 
if of good quality and used with judg¬ 
ment. 

Early Peach-house,— Here the flowering 
period is over, and the trees are being 
disbudded. This operation—an iui|mrtant 
one, ns on ils proper performance de|>ends 
the future well-being of the trees—is done 
piecemeal, attention being given lo flit* 
matter every few days until it is com¬ 
pleted. As but one shoot, sjtenking gener¬ 
ally, is required for replacing everyone 
now carrying fruit, these shoots are left 
as near to the base and on the top side of 
j tiie bearing wood as it is possible to get 
them. The shoots at the tips of the hear¬ 
ing wood are left to draw tile snp, and are 
stojiped after the fruit has stoned. The 
growths between the tips and tlie basal 
shoots to lx; retained are gradually dis- 
Inoised with, the disbudding lieing done 
I from the tips downwards. Thinning of 


the fruits, which is necessary where a 
heavy set results, is also done tentatively 
at first, a commencement being made by 
rubbing off those on tile under side of the 
shoots. A good watering of the border, 
Iireccdcd by an application of a fruit 
manure, was given directly the fruit set 
and was swelling. Free syringing is* in¬ 
dulged iu twice daily, both to keep the 
foliage clean ami healthy, as well as lo 
enable the fruits to throw off tin* remains 
of Hie flowers, hut it is done tin* .second 
time early enough in the day for the leaves 
to dry before dusk. 

Seakale.— The second lot of crowns to 
afford the late supply during April and 
early May will now have the ashes winch 
are employed lor the blanching of the 
produce heaped or mounded over Ihem to 
u height of IS inches. 

Shallots and Carlic. —These must, now 
is* planted. A very good way to do this is 
to draw drills 1 loot apart just deep 
enough for the bulbs to Lie jilanted or 
placed half their deptli in the soil and 
then to nearly cover them with ashes or 
leaf-soil. This method invariably leads to 
a good yield of bulbs. 

Hydrangeas. — Fart of the cuttings 
struck last autumn will now lie shifletf 
into 5-iuch jiots and started iu gentle 
warmth. Each of these will yield one 
large truss of flowers. A batch of older 
plants will soon lie started into growth to 
come in for greenhouse and house decora¬ 
tion in May. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. -These 
are now being jiropugated in qunuLily, Hie 
fill tings being dibbled into boxes tilled 
with pure silver sand. The boxes are 
placed iu a pmpagaling-case, when* cut¬ 
tings root in from twelve lo fourteen days. 

A. \V. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Muscats.—.Muscat Graiies require a long 
season of growth and skilful management 
to bring the fruit to perfection, and the 
Vines which are to furnish Hie princijial 
crops should lie restarted at this date in 
order that they may pass through the 
critical stages of growth during the most 
favourable season and that llie fruit tnay 
colour well and rijieti perfectly. The 
Vines and houses, having been cleansed, 
and tlu* borders afforded water and a top¬ 
dressing (in the manner previously ad¬ 
vised for early Vines), the vineries should 
now lie closed, and a night, temjierature of 
.70 (legs., rising to about 05 degs. by sun- 
heat, should lie maintained, tlu* Vines and 
the interior of tile vinery 1 icing syringed 
two or three times daily. 

Early vinery.— When the setting of Hie 
fruits is completed give tin* border a good 
watering, remove badly-set bunches, anil 
when convenient commence to thin tiie. 
berries. 

Outdoor Strawberries.— The beds should 
be examined when the ground Is not in a 
sticky condition, with a view to removing 
any runners that were overlooked in Hie 
autumn. Afterwards lightly fork over 
the soil sufficiently to break tiie surface 
and to get, any weeds out Hint may be 
present. If (lie beds were not dressed 
with manure iu the autumn, a top-dress- 
iug may lie aiqilied now. As a general 
rule, autumn manuring is best, as tlu; 
winter rains carry the ninnurial projter- 
ties to tiie roots of tiie plants, but ill the 
ease of heavy and wet soils care must be 
exercised, as autumn manuring has a 
tendency to encourage growth that Is 
more susceptible to winter frosts. Young 
plantations should lie cleared of weeds in 
dry weather, and the soil made firm by 
treading around each plant. Any plants 
that have diet! mily lie hank* good from 
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runners reserved for the puriiose in 
another part of the garden. Afterwards 
give a good dressing of manure from an 
old Mushroom bed. 

Digging borders. -If not already done, 
all fruit-tree borders should be carefully 
forked over without delay, in order that 
the rain may penetrate the soil without 
hindrance before dry weather commences. 
This is especially necessary with wall- 
tree borders, which get trodden very hard. 
If the trees will be benefited by manur¬ 
ing, apply a dressing of thoroughly de¬ 
cayed farmyard manure before .commenc¬ 
ing to loosen up. If the pruning and nail¬ 
ing of the trees have not lieen finished 
before digging the border, broad planks or 
wooden trellises should be used by the 
men engaged in these operations. 

Anthurium.—The species and varieties 
may now be overhauled. In the case of 
those that were repotted last year, they 
will only require top-dressing. In cases 
where repotting is necessary, the old soil 
should be washed from the roots in a pail 
of tepid water. Out off any decayed 
roots, and repot the plants into clean i>ots 
or pans, which should be filled to onc- 
t third their depth with clean drainage 
material. The lotting compost should 
consist of fibrous peat and loam, broken 
somewhat roughly, pieces of charcoal, and 
plenty of silver sand. Keep the crown of 
the plant well above the rim of the flower¬ 
pot. and arrange the compost around the 
roots with the hand. A few pieces of 
fresh, living Sphagnum Moss should be 
inserted with the topi layer of soil. Leggy 
plants should l>e shortened by cutting off 
a portion of the base, but taking care to 
retain a few fibrous roots. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings that were 
rooted first will now lie lotted, using a 
compiost of loam, leaf-mould, and a little 
coarse sand. This should be made moder¬ 
ately firm round the roots with (lie fingers, 
placing a small stake to each pliant to 
secure it from injury. After potting, the 
plants should be placed in frames, which 
should be kept closed for a few days until 
the roots have recovered. Keep them well 
exposed to the light and near to the glass, 
and do not use artificial heat unless the 
weather is very severe. 

Cabbage.— The earliest plantations will 
now lie looked over when the weather is 
favourable, making good any vacancies, 
stirring the surface-soil with the draw hoe, 
and earthing up round the stems of the 
pilants. A sowing has lieen made in 
gentle heat of Early Expires* and Sutton's 
Earliest. 

Peas. —A sowing of 1’eas First of All and 
Early Giant has been made in 3-inch pots 
and pilaeed in a cool-house to germinate. 
These will be pilanted out on a warm 
lsirder before they become root-bound, 
and given protection. Iiy this means very 
little check is given, and they will mature 
n oropi earlier than those sown in the open. 
Only in excepitional seasons or favoured 
localities is anything gained by sowing 
very early in the opien. The second or 
third week in February is soon enough for 
this locality. 

Spinach. —A good sowing of Victoria 
Round will be made on a south border as 
soon as the soil is in a workable condi¬ 
tion. The seed is sown in drills drawn at 
14 Inches n|iart, on ground that lias boon 
deepily tilled and well manured. 

Broad Beans.— A good sowing of Mam¬ 
moth I.ongiKid and Green Longpiod will 
now lie made in the opien, in soil which has 
been heavily manured, the rows 21 inches 
deep and 3 feet apart. 

Parsley. — Seed may now he sown on a 
warm border, sowing it near a path where 
it may he gathered without daily tread- 
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ing on the soil. A light dressing of soot 
sown over the ground before drawing the 
drills-, l inch deep, will be beneficial. Sow 
the seeds thinly, cover with line soil, and 
thin as soon as the plants are large enough 
to handle. E. \Y. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Shrubs. —Opinions are divided as to the 
advisability of digging among shrubs. 
Where these have attained to a large size 
the ground has become jiermeated with 
roots, and consequently the use of the 
spade must he held as dangerous. On the 
other hand, in such It case, the density of 
the shade and the resulting dumpiness lead 
to the surface ot the soil becoming Moss 
grown and neglected looking. Under such 
circumstances it is wise to annually re¬ 
move fallen leaves and top-dress the sur¬ 
face with roughly-sifted mould, which 
will not only assist the roots, but add to 
the neatness of the borders. In (lie case 
of recently-planted shrubberies, there can 
be no objection to the use of the fork, 
provided the roots of the pilants are not 
injured. Witch Hazels are in bloom. 
Andromeda tloriliumlu and Kalmia lati- 
folin are in an exceptionally advanced 
state: Choisya ternata, which increases 
year by year in size, is well studded with 
buds: stray flowers are noticeable on Per- 
nettyas, and Veronica Traversi is, as 
usual, encouraging. Azaleas, Rhododen¬ 
drons. Rnrborries, and Spirants are equally 
promising, while hardy Fuchsias seem 
likely to repeat the experience of last year, 
and to be permitted to expand their buds 
without being checked by severe frosts. 
Flowering Currants are well ndvaneed. 

Carnations under glass.— During the 
dull days the buds of Carnations do not 
expand so freely as is (lie ease at other 
times. There is often a tompitation to 
hurry their opiening by raising the tem- 
pierature. This must be guarded against, 
for not only will the increased heat fail to 
achieve the pairpiose aimed at, but it will 
weaken the Grass, and consequently the 
buds, and, in addition, it will predispose 
the pilants to aphis and other piests. Keepi 
the tempierature in the region of 50 degs., 
and if severe weather should occur, no 
danger need he anticipated should the 
tempierature fall a shade below 40 degs. at 
night. The lengthening days will soon 
make things right; and in the meantime 
water carefully, and until renewed piro- 
gress is visible withhold all stimulants. 

Early vineries. —The canes at this time 
will be fairly well started, and the 
majority of the spurs usually lirodace 
more shoots than are necessary. The 
weakest of these must be rubbed off wilh- 
out delay, and ns those which arc left 
progress, tying down to the wires should 
lie done as soon as pmssible. This must 
lie done with care in order that breaking 
or splintering of the shoots may be 
avoided. Stopi at two leaves beyond the 
bunch when possible. Sometimes there is 
not room to admit of this, and in this case 
only leave one leaf. I would prefer to 
leave only one leaf were it massive and 
strong rather titan two leaves of a weak 
or small description. Temperature at pro- 
sent, GO degs. at night, with a eorrespwnd- 
ing rise during t he day. Syringe freely 
in bright weather. When the leaves of 
1 mi t Vines expiand, the formation of new 
loots may be taken for granted, and there¬ 
fore a top-dressing or bi-weekly applica¬ 
tions of liquid-manure will become neces¬ 
sary, and may be at once applied. 

Conservatory. —After the latest of the 
Chrysanthemums have been removed there 
is at times a difficulty in finding tall plants 
with which to furnish the vacant space. 
Apinrt from the taller sorts- of plants usu¬ 
ally forced for this imiqiose, and which are 


not, as a rule, ready so early, much use 
may lie made of I’aluis. Good-sized speci¬ 
mens of Kenlius are suitable for this piur- 
lKjse, and so, too, is Lalauia borboniea, 
neither of which demands a high tempiera- 
turc. In the warmer places of the liou.se 
Cyrus revolutu does well, and use can tie 
made of Ramboos, which, when not un¬ 
wieldy in size, are rather graceful. 
Arum Lilies form a good standby at this 
time of (lie year, and if well attended to 
in rcspieet of moisture and nourishment 
will flower over a prolonged season. 
Large pieces of Cytisus raeemosus are 
useful, and Ferns of specimen size are 
equally valuable. These may include 
Adiantums of the hardier kinds, Xepiiro- 
lepis in many varieties, Isimuria gibba, 
and even the liner kinds of Scolopiendriums 
have a certain value. Flowering plants of 
different kinds, and of a dwarfer habit, ore 
available. Ihtllis in variety—Tulips, Hya¬ 
cinths, and Narcissi —are showy. Primulas 
of sorts, after resting for a time, are 
again breaking into renewed growth and 
bloom. Cinerarias, although rather a dis- 
apiliointmeiit, are only so by comparison, 
and are fairly good in colours, while Helio¬ 
trope and Zonal Pelargoniums still con¬ 
tinue to make a good show. In the case of 
Hotcia jaiionicn, excessive quantities of 
moisture are required to keep forced 
plants in good health. No plant with 
which I am acquainted more readily wilts 
in bright sunshine, and, if it can be done, 
the plants may with advantage lie stood 
in saucers which should lie kept filled with 
water. Admit air on all suitable occa¬ 
sions, and as none of the occupinnts of this 
house call for excessive heaf, no driving 
of the fire even in severe weather is neces¬ 
sary. 

Cuttings and seeds. —From this time 
onward regular attention will lie paid to 
getting in the needful quantities of cut¬ 
tings, and sowing such seeds as require 
a long pieriod between germination and 
planting out. Old pilants of bedding Pelar¬ 
goniums which had been plotted upi in late 
autumn have broken freely, and pfierity of 
stout and healthy cuttings are now avail¬ 
able. These, Inserted thickly in boxes of 
sandy soil, root readily in a dry and warm 
atmospihere. Tills may lie provided by 
placing Hie boxes on boards laid on the 
topi of hut-water piipes, and in such a piosi- 
tion, with the usual attention in respiect of 
watering, no danger need be antlcipiated 
from damping off. Such tilings ns 
Fuchsias, Petunias, Hollotropies, Mar¬ 
guerites. Lobelia, and Salvias root more 
readily and quickly if pint out in an air¬ 
tight piropiagntiiig piit, jucfemlily with a 
little bottom heat. Wipe the glass twice 
daily on the Inside to remove the con¬ 
densed moisture; and if the sun is very 
bright the sash, if not of obscured glass, 
may be shaded. Among seeds, those of 
Castor Oil pfinnts (Kicimis), the Lemon- 
scented Eucalyptus, Solannms, and 
Grevillca robusta now need to he sown, 
and when Gannas are raised from seed 
tio delay should take place. These hard 
I and thick-skinned seeds should bo soaked 
for forty-eight hours liefore sowing. 
Itegonias, Gloxinias, and Gesneras ought 
also to go in at this time, and in sowing 
these minute seeds the soil should he made 
quite level on the surface, and the seeds 
sentiered evenly over it nml lightly pressed 
in. Sheets of glass or brown parier laid on 
the top of die imns assist germination, lint 
these must lie removed immediately the 
seedlings appienr. 

Vegetable garden. Where there are 
any spare pmts of small sizes, and where 
there are sufficient room and a comfort¬ 
able bent, seeds of Aspinmgus sown now 
will be ready for planting out in April or 
Mnv. This method is recommended to 
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thos« who have conveniences at their dis- 
[losal, because it means the saving; of a 
season. Son kale is now jilenti ful, hut to 
keep up a regular supply a large quantity 
of crowns is needed, and in no garden is 
Seakale too plentiful. Propagation by 
seeds is a simple matter, and seedlings 
may be used for forcing when they are 
two years old. Sen kale is also readily in¬ 
creased from thongs or root-cuttings, 
which, if put into light and rich soil, in 
n season make useful stuff. Cauliflowers 
will shortly be ready for going out under 
Imndlights In a warm position; and a 
pinch of Celery seed has been sown to pro¬ 
vide plants for seasoning after the crop 
in trenches is exhausted. Parsley and 
Chervil are yet available from beds in the 
open. It is not often so at this time of the 
year: and ns a result the supply in frames 
is being saved. It is worth while risking 
a few lines of an early variety of Potato 
under u south wall or in front of a 
range of glass, these, when they succeed, 
forming a succession to the crop from pots 
or in frames. When Potatoes are planted 
in pits a few seeds of Radishes sown over 
the soil at the time of planting will come 
in useful. \V. McGuffog. 

Balmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

February 2.\'i>, 1910. 

Tiiere were welcome signs of growing 
interest at the fortnightly meeting held 
on the above date, both in the material 
displayed and its high quality. From 
Southgate came the first big display of 
forced shrubs, from Eynsford a superb 
collection of Apples, which both merited 
and received high praise. Apples, too, 
from the Hnpipton district were very line. 
Cyclamens from Reading were a great 
attraction, while numerous exhibits of 
alpines. with Carnations and Orchids, 
afforded interest and variety. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

Messrs. Carr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C., showed these in variety, employing 
such as Galnnthus Elwesi, hardy Heaths, 
a remarkable colony of the white Hoop 
Petticoat Narcissus (N. Culbocodium 
monophyllus). Iris unguicularis in two or 
three varieties, with Lenten Roses, and 
others. Freesias were very beautiful. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, had one 
of the good forms of Saxifraga Burseriana 
arranged in a bank-like colony, the group 
extending to several feet. This was the 
dominant feature of an exhibit which also 
included Crocus species, rock shrubs, and 
the early-flowering Cyclamens. 

Messrs. Herbert Chapman, Rye, con¬ 
tributed well-flowered specimen pans of 
Cyclamen ibericum in variety, together 
with vases of Freesias in the cut state, 
hybrid Narcissi of the cyclamineus and 
trinndnis set, witli others, and a rather 
showy lot of the scarlet fungus Poziza 
coeeinea. 

Mr. James Box. Haywards Heath, 
showed Saxifraga Burseriana very finely, 
also Hepaticas, Iris reticulata, and others, 
with early Cyclamens, hardy Heaths, as 
codonodes, mediterrnnea Kybrida, and 
others, and a large group of rrimuln 
malacoides, and the new variety P. m. 
robusta. 

Messrs. Piper and Sons, Bayswater, 
occupied a considerable space with an 
a/p/ne exhibit, but few being in flower. 
Onlv the early hardy Cyclamens and some 
of Purser’s Saxifrages were noted in 
bloom, though many choice kinds of tiie 
Litter were on view. 

Messrs- W.iteror. Son, and Crisp, Bag- 
"• ,. n( ] Tny/oril, arranged an exhibit 

of rockvcorU on which hardy Heaths, Scor- 
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pion Iris, Cyclamen Courn, Crocus and 
Snowdrops, with the dainty Satin-flower 
(Sisyrinchium), and Saxifrages galore 
were freely grouped with shrubs. 

Mr. G. Rcuthe, Keston, had a most in¬ 
teresting exhibit, including the choicer 
winter-flowering Croci, as Imperati, 
Sieberi, and Korolkowi (tlie last with 
golden cups), as iiot-grown examples. In 
like manner were Snowdrops, spring 
Snowflakes, and the Clcilian Aconite 
(Ernnthis eiiicleus). Of (lie rarer plants 
shown, the double blue Hepatica is 
worthy of note, while perhaps the richly- 
coloured Cyclamen Atkinsi purpureum, 
with reddish-crimson flowers (a more de¬ 
scriptive varietal name would be rubrum 
or atro-ruhriim), was the most conspicuous 
bit of colour in the group. 

Messrs. ,T. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
contributed an exhibit of rockwork. group¬ 
ing shrubs and in conjunction therewith 
Primula denticulata, Iris reticulata. 
Anemone blnndn, t lie blue-flowered 
Anehusa myosotidiflorn, and many 
alpines. Rhododendron Jackson! (rosy- 
pink. and one of Hie earliest of its race 
to flower) was in nearly full bloom. 
Pyracantha nngustifolia was very good. 

Messrs. \V. Cutbush and Sons, Higli- 
gate. X.. had the finest display of the 
hybrid bulbous Iris (I. sind-Pnrs) we re¬ 
member to have seen exhibited. There 
were two or three dozen plants, a study 
in sky-blue, mauve, maroon, and gold. 
Christmas Roses, Hepaticas, Saxifraga 
Burseriana major, Daphnes, and hardy 
Heaths were also prominent. 

The Guildford Ilardy Plant Nursery 
also contributed to this department, show¬ 
ing Muscari aznreum, Daphne Fioniann. 
Saxifraga Burseriana major, a variety of 
tiie grey-leaved Veronicas, and the silvery 
Senecio Grnyi among other plants. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

Of these, Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, contributed their fine strains of 
Cyclamens and Primulas, arranging 
basket groups of the more distinct colour- 
shades of these itopular winter flowers. 
The Cyclamens were particularly line, the 
•j feet wide groups showing to good ad¬ 
vantage. Colour named for the most part 
those which appealed, most were Giant 
Crimson (very rich). Superb Fringed, 
Giant White (a sii|x>rb variety), Salmon 
Scarlet, and Sutton’s Fringed Pink 
Pearl (one of the Papllio strain, of large 
size and most attractive colour). The 
Primulas included Reading Blue, Prince 
of Wales (red), and Double White. 

Messrs. Wills and Segar. South Kens¬ 
ington, arranged groups of Giant White 
Cyclamens, Cinerarias, Azaleas in several 
varieties, and a nice group of Grange- 
trees in fruit. The Cyclamens were very 
finely'grown n)id well flowered. 

Particularly good, too, were the Cycla¬ 
mens from tile St. George’s Nursery Co., 
Darlington, Hie firm showing (lie three 
varieties Queen Mary (pink). Mrs. L. M. 
Graves (salmon-scarlet), and St. George 
(flowers rich salmon well above ample 
marbled leafage, for which alone the 
variety well merits cultivation). 

Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
occupied a table with flowering plants, 
the chief being Cyclamens in variety well 
grown and well flowered. Cinerarias, the 
useful white Azalea Deutsche I’erle, 
Primula obconica. making a central group 
of tiie compact-growing Calla nlocasife- 
folia, which is stated to lie evergreen. 
Tiie spathes are almost ns large as in the 
old form on a plant little more than half 
the size. 

FORCED AND OTHER SHRUBS. 

Messrs. R. and G. Cuthhort, Southgate. 
N., arranged a very handsome group of 


forced shrubs comprising Lilacs, Forsy- 
thias, l’yrus, Prunus, and Magnolias, the 
whole springing from a lied of Ferns and 
backed by graceful Palms. The group 
was margined by a superbly-flowered lot 
of Azalea mollis in considerable variety. 
Tiie Magnolias were a feature, well- 
flowered bushes several feet high of M. 
speciosa and M. Soulangenna being very 
telling. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had a 
table of miscellaneous hardy shrubs and 
evergreens, including Ivies, Eiteagnus, 
Eurya latifolia variegata, Garrya, 
Hamamelis, Skimmia, well-flowered Wis¬ 
taria sinensis, Prunus triloba, Aucuba 
vera, and others. 

Messrs. R. F. Felton and Sons, Hanover 
Square, again had a line showing of the 
red-fruited branches of Solnnum cilintum, 
which even in its leafless state lias a 
rugged picturesque beauty of its own : in¬ 
deed, the abundance of its scarlet fruits 
constitutes a great attraction. Guelder 
Rose, forced Lilacs, with Ruscus and Pit- 
tosporum for greenery rendered the ex¬ 
hibit highly ornamental. 

CARNATIONS. 

Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, showed these flowers, among them 
being Gorgeous and Rosette (indis- 
I(disables of the deep-cerise flowered set), 
Salmon Enchantress, Mary Allwood, and 
Philadelphia. Tiie last, while scentless, 
promises well from the colour standpoint, 
being of the same shade almost as Pink 
Sensation. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, High- 
gate, N„ showed White Star, Carols. Sun- 
star (yellow), the charming pink-flowered 
Lady Ingest re. Lady. Coventry (scarlet, 
very large), and Mrs. L. D. Fullerton 
(which lielongs to tiie fancy class). 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
showed Champion (scarlet). Lady Fuller 
(fine salmon-pink), Princess Dngmar 
(crimson), Mrs. C. F. Raphael (rosy- 
scarlet), and others. 

Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, Mersthnm, 
staged Pink Sensation, Aviator (scarlet). 
Red Benora, Mrs. G. Lloyd Wigg (white). 
Laura Webber (pink), and Good Cheer 
(pink), novelties now ripe for distribution. 

HARDY FERNS. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfleld, was the only 
exhibitor of Ferns, staging the handsome 
taselled Ilart’s-tongue varieties together 
with a series of Polypodium vulgare and 
a considerable number of the finer Poly- 
stiehums, all of an evergreen character. 
In a comprehensive collection, we re¬ 
marked tlu» very handsome Polystichum 
nngulare divisilobuin pltimosum densum 
superbum, though why so beautiful a 
plant should be so encumbered is not clear. 
Polypodium vulgare cambricum, 1*. v. 
Rarrowi, and P. v. Preston! were among 
the choicest of this sot. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. .T. and A. MacBean, Cooks- 
bridge, had some very choice dark- 
coloured Odontiodas, notably O. Diana 
and O. Cookson® (both of intense crim¬ 
son). Lie]ia anceps Schroderiana, L. a. 
Sanderi (white, witli varying markings), 
Cypripediums in variety, and some well- 
flowered Cymbidiums were also noted. 

Mr. Pantin .Haiti, Ash ted Park. Surrey, 
showed Odotitoglossum aranndum. var. 
Queen of Spain (the flowers heavily 
barred and blotched witli dull crimson on 
a pale-yellow ground). It is a very strik¬ 
ing variety,'having O. Wilckeanum and 
O. Rolfie as its parents. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis 
Brook, Crow bo rough, Sussex, had the fine 
orange-coloured , Ltello-Cattleya Doris, 
Lselia anceps Bull'^ White, Odoutoglos- 
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sum Harryo-crispum, O. Vuylstekete Yiri- 
caus, together with Brasso-Cattlej’as and 
Cypripediums. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, had the largest group, show¬ 
ing some fifty well-flowered examples of 
Cattleya Maggie Raphael alba, one of the 
best of these at this season. Seedling 
forms , (crosses) of Odontoglossum eris- 
pum illustrissimum were shown in variety. 
Miltonia St. Andre (white and crimson, 
very line), Ilrasso-Cattleya Cliftoui albens 
(chaste and beautiful), Masdevallia 
Courtnldinria (a rarely-flowered species), 
and M. Schroder! were also remarked 
Odontoglossum Thomsonianum (giving its 
flowers in long, branching racemes) was 
very distinct from the majority in its 
violet and crimson flowers. 

Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Chelten¬ 
ham, had examples of La-lia anceps Ililli 
(a particularly good white-flowered sort), 
with Cypripedium Euryades spleudens, C. 
Helena Westonbirt var., and C. nureum 
virginnle (whose big white dorsal sepal 
and tine pouch remove it front all the 
rest). Cymbidiums were fine, and Mas¬ 
devallia Schroderiana interesting. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, had a very line plant: of 
Odontoglossum Armanvilliereii.se xanthotes 
(white), Odontioda Charlesworthi (very 
l icit), Cymbidium insigne with eight, well- 
flowered racemes, the rosy-flowered 
Brnsso-Cattleyn Joan, and Sophro-Cat- 
tleya Saxn (of a very distinct red tone). 

Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, 
had profusely-flowered pans of (lie minia¬ 
ture-growing lEpidendrum polybulbon 
album, Cymbidium Gottianum, Cattleya 
Empress of India, Brnsso-Cnttleya sul- 
phurea antabilis, and Odontoglossum 
nmandum, var. Grnndess (whose creamy 
flowers are blotched with crimson). A 
showy Cypripediutn was labelled Moon- 
beam x villosum aureum. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Messrs. II. Caunell and Sons. Eynsford, 
staged a suiterb collection of Apples and 
Bears, some six dozen dishes in nil. Apples 
largely predominating. A primary object 
of the exhibit was to bring into greater 
prominence the value of late-keeping sorts. 
Among kitchen sorts, Annie Elizabeth, 
Smart's Prince Arthur (very fine sample), 
Brantley's Seedling, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Newton Wonder. Relnette du Canada, and 
Brabant Bcllotleur were remarked ; while 
among dessert kinds. Edward VII., 
Winter Peach, Barnack Beauty, Belle de 
Pontoise, Allington Pippin, and Bau¬ 
mann’s Red Reinette caught the eye at 
once. In a lot characterised by high ex¬ 
cellence throughout it was difficult to 
make even a small selection. 

Mr. Will Tnyler, Hnmpton-on-Thnmos, 
had a collection of forty dishes of these 
fruits, and these, too, were in a high state 
of preservation. High colour, too, was a 
striking feature, and in this respect 
Beauty of Kent, Bismarck, and Gas¬ 
coigne's Scarlet, were noteworthy. Annie 
Elizabeth, Blenheim Orange, Cox’s 
Orange. Ribston, Claygate Pcarnmin, and 
Norfolk Deaufin were among the finer 
examples staged. 

Mrs. K. II. Denison. Liltle Gaddesden, 
Berks (gardener, Mr. A. G. Gentle), had 
some three dozen dishes of Potatoes in 
good preservation—in fact, they would 
have done credit to a September show. 
Of King Edward VII. a very handsome 
dish was staged, others of excellence in¬ 
cluding The Factor, Carter’s Emiieror, 
Epicure, Abundance, Grent Scot, School¬ 
master, and Ringleader. 

A complete list of the awards will ho 
found in our advertisement columns. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Tulips failing (H. S .).—We imagine your 
culture is at fault. Very probably you placed 
them in the stove, whicn was far too hot for 
them before sufficient roots had been formed. 
They ought to have been plunged in the open 
air in ashes or Cocoanut-fibre, so as to en¬ 
courage the formation of plenty of rootH 
before the top growth started. 

Streptocarpi ( F. O .).—Plants that have done 
flowering should be kept moderately dry in a 
greenhouse temperature till the middle of 
March or thereabout*, when they must be 
shaken clear of the old soil and repotted in 
a mixture of equal parts of leaf-mould and 
loam, with a liberal dash of silver sand. Be 
sparing of the water until growth begins. 

Fuchsias, pruning (P .).—We presume your 
plants are in pots, and that they are under¬ 
neath the sta-ge and getting but little water. 
Leave them thus until early in March, when 
they may he pruned hard back, anil after 
standing a few days to heal be placed in a 
temperature of 55 degs. Here, with an occa¬ 
sional overhead dewing, growth will soon 
move, when the supply of root moisture may 
be slightly increased. They may be potted on 
when growing freely, taking care not to over¬ 
water until the roots have begun to run freely. 

Phlox Drnmraondi (E .).—Seed should he 
sown about the first week in March in shallow 
pans or boxes in a light, rich coil, anil a warm 
and rather moist temperature. Prick off the 
seedlings when fit. to handle into boxes, giving 

temperature of from 50 degs. to 60 degs. 
When well rooted, stand them in a frame to 
harden. When the plant* are 3 inches to 
4 inches high pinch out the main shoots to in¬ 
duce a bushy growth and plant out in the 
open. The bed in the open air should be fully 
exposed to the sun and given a fairly rich, 
moist soil the plants will not suffer in the 
hottest weather. 

Camellias unhealthy (Alf. Hawes ).—It is 
not to be wondered at that your Camellia fails 
to open its flowers. It has been attacked by 
mealy-bug and scale. We have seldom seen a 
plant in such an insect-infested condition. 
The first thing to do is to thoroughly clear 
the plant of these two pests by sponging every 
leaf and bit of wood with ail insecticide, such 
as Gishurst compound, using a brush for the 
hard wood. You must do the work thoroughly, 
working the insecticide well into the joints 
and corners where the pests are. In all 
probability other plants in the house are like¬ 
wise affected, in which ca*e you should have 
them cleaned, the house thoroughly washed 
down and repainted. 

Cinerarias failing (A. B.).— When Cinerarias 
flag and behave in the manner described it 
shows that something is amiss at the roots. 
When matters are investigated the roots are 
generally found to be dead or dying, such con¬ 
dition invariably arising from overwatering 
or affording stimulants at too great a strength. 
We have seen many losses occur through the 
last-mentioned cause. Stimulants of an arti¬ 
ficial nature should never be used at greater 
strength than that named by the makers. In 
regard to the first-named instance, greater 
care exercised when affording water is the 
only remedy, or, in other words, afford water 
only when it is required, which can always 
be ascertained by the rapping of the pots 
either witli the knuckles or a stick having a 
piece of hard wood fixed on the end cross¬ 
wise. somewhat in the form of a hammer. 

Edging-plants (O. S.).— Home of the white 
or grey foliaged plants make distinct and 
useful edgings. Cerastium tomentosum, Manto- 
lina incana, Stachys lanata are all white or 
grey plants, and are quite hardy. Sedum 
glaiicum and Festuca glauca are distinct, and 
being hardy are not difficult to keep or pro¬ 
pagate. Antennaria tomentoea (the Snow- 
plant) is a neat edging-plant, also hardy. 
Another hardy plant of a permanent char¬ 
acter can be had in the Silver-leaved Euony- 
mus (E. radicans variegatus). The edgings of 
this plant when well established will last for 
years. In edging beds it is always desirable 
to use as many hardy plants as possible. All 
the plants named above are hardy, and there 
are others. Herniaria glabra makes a neat 
edging, and the variegated Coltsfoot is a 
grand edging for large beds. The purple- 
leaved variety of the Bugle-flower (Ajuga 
reptans purpurea), and»the Golden Thyme will 
give variety. 

Increasing Dahlias (H. P. C .).—If you de¬ 
sire to increase your stock it will be much 
better to take cuttings and strike them than 
to attempt to divide the ohl roots, thin being 
a difficult and generally unsatisfactory 
method. Put them (one of each sort, at least) 
on a hotbed or into a heated house, and when 
the young shoots are 2\ inches long, take them 
off with a sharp knife, and insert them round 
the side* of well-drained 3^-inch pots filled 
with very sandy soil, five or six in each. 
Keep them moderately close, moist, and 
shaded in a frame over a hotbed or in a warm- 
house or pit, and when rooted and growing 
pot them off singly into 3-inch.pots—this is all 
the potting required—harden them off in May, 
and plant out early in June. Remember, that 
if you take all the shoots from a root, and 
cut each quite close, it will very likely not 


break again. After you have secured as many 
young plants as you require you may then 
harden off the tubers you have been growing 
in heat arid plant them out at the same time 
a* the cuttings.. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Rhododendrons, cutting down (Scraper ).— 
The best time to do this is immediately after 
flowering, but if hard cutting be needful, then 
it is quite certain that the bloom for the 
following year will be lost, as any shoots that 
may be found after a severe pruning are too 
late to provide flower-buds for the following 
season, in your case we should advise that, 
after cutting down, you give the plants a 
heavy mulch of decayed leaf-soil or some well 
rotted manure, and, if the weather ie dry, 
frequent soakings of water. 

FRUIT. 

Pear-tree (Purus ).—A north wall is hardly 
the best position for a Pear-tree, as the wood 
and budu need more warmth than can be thus 
obtained to thoroughly ripen them. If you 
could lift the t ree with great care and remove 
to an east or west wall, it might do better. 
Failing that, it may be better to lift the tree 
entirely and replant at once where it now is, 
ns it seems evident the i*oots have gone too 
deep. When the tree is lifted, cut off all roots 
that strike downwards. Also, in replanting, 
do not bury the roots deeply nor add manure; 
but after planting lay a mulch of long manure 
over the roots. Leave nailing until the soil is 
settled, and pruning should be moderate and 
done at the same time. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

J. S .—Kindly oeml a complete plant, and we. 

will then do our best to help you.-J. 

Cooper .- Please send further particulars as 
to the class of plants you wish to grow for 
cut bloom. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—J. IF. B. Mossley.- 1. 
Nephrolepis exaltata Piersoni; 2, Apparently 
immature frond of Nephrolepis exaltata; 3. 
Asplenium hulbiferum; 4, Polypodium species; 
5, Nephrolepis exaltata; 6. Pteris tremnla. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Conard and Jones Co., West Grove, Pa., U.S.A. 
—Rose Guide. 1015. 

Henry Eckford, Wenn, Shropshire .—Novelties 
for 1015. 

Fidleii and Sons. Reading .—Seeds for 1015. 
Amos Perry. Hardy Plant Farm.—List of 
Perennial Seeds. 

Blackmore and Langdon. Twerton Hill Nursery, 
Bath .—List of Begonias, Carnations, Delphi¬ 
niums, etc. 

Harrisons, Leicester .—Garden Seeds and 
Sundries. 


NEW INDEX AND BINDINC CASES FOR COM¬ 
PLETED VOLUME.—The Index to Vol. XXXVI. 
of “Gardening: Illustrated” is now ready 
(price 3d., post free 34d.). The Binding: 
Case for the same Volume is also available 
(price is. 6d., by post Is. 9d.). The Index 
and Binding: Case can be obtained from 
any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. If 
ordered together, the price of the Index 
and Binding: Case is 2s., post free. 


A Good Investment. 

If we are agreed that a good investment maybe readily 
and correctly described as one which gives pleasure 
and profit to the owner, then we must grant the appli¬ 
cation of the description to Bees’ Perennial Plants. 

There is no other class of plants, not even except¬ 
ing the Rose, which is so productive of pleasure and 
profit, and you may interpret the term “ profit in 
whatever way you like. 

Ease and simplicity of treatment, combined with 
the very highest degree of artistic effect, combine to 
produce the pleasurable element ; while generous 
growth and increase, together with almost complete 
immunity from loss through weather or disease, pro¬ 
vide purchasers with a truly profitable investment. 

At 4d. each, 3 for 8d„ bees' splendid plants are fine 
value, but now that about 200 have been knocked down to 

3d. each, 3 for Gd„ 

a? a sacrifice to the sods of war and other elements, every¬ 
one with a blank corner should make haste to fill it. 

Bees' Plant Catalogue and Special Offer will be sent 
post free to all. The colour pictures will help you to 
make your choice. Write to-day, NOW. 

“Lest you Forget.” 

175b, Milt Street, 

©06S lie LIVERPOOL. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Achillea setacea. —Mr. Arnett (February 
r.th, p. SI) has mistaken the name of the 
Milfoil I wrote about. He calls it A. 
serrnfci, of which I never beard before, 
nor is it in the Kew handbook. The plant 
I mentioned. A. setacea (see January 10th, 
p. 331, is given there under that name. 
Tlio set:e or bristles are numerous but soft. 
— Herbert Maxwele, Montreith. 


Lothian Stocks. —These useful plants, 
despite the comparatively wet winter, 
have done very well and are now upon the 
Iioint of flowering. I always think that 
the display in spring surpasses that of the 
autumn months. Sometimes a continua¬ 
tion of wet weather does more damage 
during tlie winter than frost, but so far. 
in spite of some misgivings, damping off 
lias been very slight.— Kirk. 

One of the Thuja race.— At Inst I have 
tin? truth in a catalogue as to the hideous 
Conifer which disfigured a place in my 
garden. It is in the list of Hooper and 
Thomas, of Chester Co., Pennsylvania:— 

Thuja occidentalis. var. ericoides 

(Heath-like Arborvitte ).—It is merely a 
rluarf form of the American Arbor- 
vita;. with the first leaves of the species 
■perpetuated. It. is of conical form, 
-very dense, with linear, sharp-pointed 
leaves, chanaing to a dull brownish- 
red in winter. 

Very ugly in winter it was with me, hut 
as it stopped an opening, it was let alone— 
a disgrace to the whole Pine tribe.—W. 

Fremontia californiea at Bournemouth. 

—In Crag Head gardens, Bournemouth, 
on the north side of the mansion, there 
are two very fine specimens, the larger 
about 13 feet high. They flower freely and 
attract attention when in bloom on 
account of the beauty of the flowers and 
their rarity even in such a favoured dis¬ 
trict. Tile position in which they grow is 
less than 300 yards from the sea. I have 
been informed that the Fremontia does 
not succeed well when grown on the ex¬ 
posed sea front even in the south, as pro¬ 
tection from the sea spray and strong 
winds is necessary. Hoc k xH \ ale.- 


The Lenten Bose (Uelleborus orientalis). 
— VI,< ‘U <Iv tlie spikes of the Lenten Rose 
arc pushing up beyond tlie bold foliage, 
fa sheltered situations these Hellebores 
flower very freely, but if exposed to 
hiring winds the foliage is liable to suffer, 
"f l Jess exacting in their requirements 
, the" forms of II. niger, large clumps 
lenten Kose^R^y l>c used effectively 
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in conjunction with hardy Ferns, or as 
a foreground to belts of shrubs. Estab¬ 
lished plants ought not to bo disturbed, 
for when allowed to remain and to 
increase at will the beauty of the clump 
is enhanced. They can be readily raised 
from seed.—K iuk. 

Winter Aconites in Scotland.— These, 
like Snowdrops, are late this season. The 
first flowers were observed on January 
2fith. although I am told that Aconites 
were in bloom fully a week before tlds 
date at Broughton House, Kirkcudbright. 
In the present ease these flowers are along 
the border of a shrubbery with a northerly 
exposure, and, consequently, they do not 
o(>oii quite so soon as they would do in a 
more favourable iiosition.—\V. McG., 
flalmae. 

Romneya Coulteri in Hampshire.— Last 
October in tlie gardens at Bransgore 
House, Christchurch, I saw a grand plant 
growing in a raised border in a corner of 
tlie terrace garden which faced almost, due 
south. The plant was then about 7 feet 
high and wide in proportion. There were 
many flowers fully open then and lots of 
buds to follow. The gardener told me 
that tlie buds, when just showing colour, 
opened well in water and lasted much 
longer than flowers developed when cut, 
and also that lie had no difficulty in in¬ 
creasing tlie stock from suckers, which, I 
noted, were breaking through the soil 
several feet from tlie main stem.—G. G. I!. 

Erica lusitanica. —This Heath, better 
known under the name of Erica codonodes, 
is one of the most beautiful of the tree 
section. About Christmas tide its earliest 
buds begin to show white, and towards 
the end of January in Devon and Corn¬ 
wall many of its blossoms are fully ex¬ 
panded. In tlie south-west in some gar¬ 
dens this Heath increases freely from self- 
sown seedlings. In the colder districts it 
cannot lie considered absolutely hardy, 
since it is a native of Spain and Portugal, 
but south of London it, is rarely injured 
by frost. Its foliage is of an extremely 
rich green and its flowering season is a 
very prolonged one, lasting from Christ¬ 
mas until April.— Wyxdham Fitzueiiueiit. 

Coronilla glauca.—' This little shrub, 
though generally treated as a greenhouse 
plant, is quite hardy in tlie warmer por¬ 
tions of our islands, such as are to he 
found along the southern shores of Devon 
and Cornwall, where, -in the dark winter 
days, it adds its clear yellow to the 
brighter tints of the same colour provided 
by Oytlsus racemosus, Jasiiiiiiuni midi- 
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flonini, and tlie twisted gold leaf of 
Hamamelis arburea. This Coronilla is 
common in tlie south-west. Whenever 
seen it is welcome in the months of Novem¬ 
ber, December, and January, for the 
yellow flowers associate charmingly with 
the subdued tint of the glaucous leaves. 
Near London the climate is too cold for 
this plant in the <>(>en, hut it is excellent 
for the conservatory. It is easily raised 
from cuttings, which strike readily in 
sandy soil if kept close for a short time. 

\V vs in i a m Fitzii f.rii krt. 

Winter-flowering shrubs.— It is a com¬ 
monplace of horticulture that tlie beauty 
of flower-shrubs and herbs may be greatly 
enhanced or marred by juxtaposition. 
This was brought severely home to me 
wlieu I had to destroy a large bush of 
Darwin's Barberry because its intensely 
orange blossom swore so frightfully at a 
huge specimen of Rhododendron x 
Broughtoui which stood near it. One can¬ 
not always foresee at planting-time the 
harmony or discord that may ensue be¬ 
tween things that choose to flower at the 
same time ; but one picks up many hints 
among accidental combinations. One such 
useful hint I have taken during the pre¬ 
sent winter from the charming mutual 
effect upon each other of Hamamelis 
mollis and Rhododendron parvifolium. 
Ever since Christmas they have been in 
beauty, and tlie clear yellow of the 
Hamamelis goes admirably with tlie soft 
purple of tlie Rhododendron, making a 
gay display through the darkest months of 
the year.— Herbert Maxwell, MonreitU. 

The hardiness of Dahlia tubers.— It ap¬ 
pears to bo questionable if Dahlia tubers 
are so tender as is popularly supposed'. 
Immediately after the leaves have been 
frosted there is usually a rush to cut over 
the stems aud to lift the roots. Borne- 
times when other work has interfered 
with the lifting of Dahlias until quite a 
severe frost lias ensued, I have never 
found a tuber to be destroyed if it had 
been planted at a depth of (i inches—a 
very moderate depth. For at least five 
seasons a plant of the giant-flowered 
Souvenir de Gustave Duzon has lioon left 
out in a rather exposed situation, and 
year by year it lias come up with renewed 
vigour. In tlie autumn of 1014 its height 
was so excessive that curiosity induced 
me to measure it. From the ground line 
to the tip of tli<‘ plant it reached to I lie 
height of 7 feet, 4 inches, while it bloomed 
with the utmost freedom. Other in- 
. . h:l '" hw ‘“ ’ in UH ' ,;,M ' " r 
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Pompon and of Cactus varieties acci¬ 
dentally left out. Certainly our climate 
Is, aw u rule, mild, but occasionally wo 
get very severe frosts.—W. McG.. Jialmae. 

A. new American Witch Hazel (Haraa- 
melis vornnlis).—Until quite recent years 
it was thought that in N. America there 
was hut one species of llamamelis— 
Hamamelis virginiea—hut within recent 
years a second sitecics litis been named by 
Prof. Sargent. This six'cies was collected 
long ago, but apparently it was then con¬ 
sidered to be a mere form of the older 
kind. A comparison of the two shrubs, 
however, shows them to he quite distinct, 
one very important difference being the 
time of lloworing, for, whereas H. 
virginiea blooms in autumn, 11. vernalis 
blossoms with the Chinese and Japanese 
kinds in January or February. It is said 
to grow wild on the gravelly banks of 
streams in Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana, and, under cultivation, pro¬ 
mises to grow as vigorously as the other 
American species. It is, however, of 
rather more upright habit, the leaves differ 
somewhat in shape, and the flowers are 
smaller and of a deeper golden colour. It 
also produces sucker growths from the 
roots, thereby differing from II. virginiea. 
So far as effect is concerned it cannot com¬ 
pare with the jioorest Asiatic kind.—D., 

Kcw. 

Lights on Christmas Roses (p. 7(5).— 
Certainly these are unsightly, hut G. It. 
Phipps must have misread my note which 
referred to Ilellehoras niger maximus or 
nltifolius (what the difference between 
tlie two may be I do not know), whereas 
he is writing of the typical niger. The 
latter does not need covering with glass 
to ensure its whiteness, though the blooms 
are very liable to bo splashed and dis- 
lijgurod by heavy ruin, while the giant 
early form, unless covered, assumes a dull 
red tinge very different from the shell-like 
beauty of the pale pink flushing on the 
pure white of a flower protected from the 
weather. 1 have always found that 
maximus needs much heavier shading 
during growth than the other varieties, 
and is altogether a much more difficult 
plant to succeed with. Of niger proper 
the Path form—sometimes known, I be¬ 
lieve, as major—seems to he the most 
satisfactory, both for its freedom of bloom 
and for the longer stalks which make it 
more useful for cutting. The others, such 
as St. Brigid, lime. Fourcade, etc., I have 
not seen for a long while.—C\ It. Scrase 
Dickixs, }Vtsl Susaix. 

Witch Hazels (Hamamelis). — When 
these shrubs begin to flower it is a sign 
that spring is at hand, though it does not 
always follow that we get genial weather 
at the time, for we often see these plants 
in bloom when the ground is covered with 
snow. They are, however, amongst the 
lirst deciduous shrubs to put forth their 
tiny, though interesting, flowers, which, if 
planted in a sunny spot in sheltered situa¬ 
tions, they will do as soon as the days 
begin to lengthen, provided the weather 
is mild. The Witch Hazels are of slow 
growth in a small state, but when estab¬ 
lished they grow more freely, especially if 
planted in a rich, loamy soil. II. nrborea 
and 11. virginiea have long been known, 
but H. Zuccariniann and H. mollis are of 
more recent introduction, (lie former from 
Japan and (lie latter from China. II. 
mollis is without doubt the best of the 
species. The flowers, which are produced 
in great abundance close to the wood, are 
each about an inch in diameter, the petals 
narrow and wavy, ij inch long, of a rich 
orange-yellow colour. The foliage, too, is 
somewhat larger than in the other si>ecies. 
These shrubs are perfectly hardy, and may 
be readily increa*qj by lnyerS|Or by cut- 
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tings of the young shoots, but they are a 
long time in making headway until estab¬ 
lished, therefore it Is preferable to pur¬ 
chase plants that have been transplanted 
two or three years, as such will soon begin 
to produce their delicate-looking flowers, 
provided they are treated liberally.— 
H. C. I’. 

Rhododendron parvifolium.— There are 
several kinds of Rhododendron which 
blossom very early in the year, often when 
the weather is mild from Christmas to the 
middle of February, and as they are hardy 
enough for general cultivation in all ex¬ 
cept the coldest parts of the British Isles 
positions should he found for them in 
sheltered corners of our gardens. Perhaps 
the best known is the large-growing, red- 
flowered hybrid It. iiobleanum, but there 
are others from Northern Asia which are 
less well known. One of these is the plant 
under notice. A native of Siberia and 
other northern countries, it is known as a 
low-growing evergreen hush 2 feet or .1 feet 
high, with thin twiggy shoots and small, 
dark green, oval leaves which are covered 
with tiny scales. The rosy-purple flowers 
are produced in small, terminal clusters of 
from two or three to live or six together, 
each flower being rather more than i inch 
across. This year it was in full bloom 
■during late January and early February, 
tpit the flowering time is really determined 
by climatic conditions, and it may bloom 
ns late as March. It is well to plant it in 
a rather sheltered position, not that the 
plant is tender, hut that the flowers may 
be protected a little from inclement 
weather. It thrives under similar condi¬ 
tions lo other dwarf Rhododendrons and 
Heaths. Cuttings of young shoots can he 
rooted in a warm and close frame in July. 
-H. 

Science and nonsense. — There is a 
striking article in (lie Nineteenth Century 
for February, by Doctor Mereler, which 
tells in a very clear way about the way 
the self-styled scientific men bandy words 
about. Horticulture is not free from this. 
We have known of conferences in which 
subjects were divided into scientific and 
practical, and the Horticultural Society 
has a scientific side, but not for the labours 
of fruit and flower people, who know quite 
as much about science as anybody else. 
The writer shows this well, and we quote 
the part of liis article In which he refers to 
Mendelism and other delusions of self- 
styled scientific horticulturists:— 

“ Another instance of energy wasted 
and effort misdirected from want of a 
liltle logic is seen in the surmise of 
the Mendelians, which, from want of 
logic, they state as a fact that feeble¬ 
mindedness is due to the absence of a 
unit character. Feeble-mindedness is 
defect of mind, and defect of mind 
may exist in any degree, from Hie 
merely dull man, who is a little below 
the average standard, lo the degraded 
idiot who cannot learn to walk and 
has not sense enough to feed himself; 
so that if it is due to absence of a 
‘unit character’ there must lie. not 
one unit character, hut an infinite 
number, one corresjionding with each 
grade of defect. Professor Karl Pear¬ 
son gravely proves by statistics that 
the Mendelians are wrong, but no 
statistics are needed, and no disproof 
is needed. The onus of proving such 
an astonishing assertion is on those 
who made it, ami until some evidence 
is brought forward we need not waste 
time in considering 11. Up to now not 
a rag of evidence has been adduced. 

It needs but little logic to recognise 
this, but when had a Mendelian any 
logic? ” 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 


CATTLEYAS FAILING. 


1 should feel obliged if you would kindly give 
me Home advice on tlie following: For tlie 
last two winters 1 have noticed that the 
flower-buds of some of my Cattleyas—in par¬ 
ticular one plant of C. Percivaliana and one 
of C. Trianoe—rot in the sheath. In cutting 
tlie sheath open I find that it is full of water. 
The plants never get any drip from the roof, 
nor do I water or syringe the plants over¬ 
head. I only water them when I think it 
absolutely necessary (in winter-time) -per¬ 
haps once a week or fortnight, according to 
the weather. I must admit that the tempera¬ 
ture in the house falls occasionally to 45 (legs., 
but, as a rule, it. is from 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
The majority of the planta grow and flower 
well. 1 have also noticed that in the late 
autumn a leaf of one or the other plants 
turns suddenly black, and drops off, ami that 
generally a newly-made leaf—in particular 
one plant of Cattleya Mendeli and one of 
Mossm j !—are thus affected. This is very annoy¬ 
ing, as it renders the plants unsightly. I 
keep the air in the house moderately dry.— 
A. Kast. 

[Such Cattleyas as you refer to—viz., 
Percivuliana, Triame, and Mendeli, with 
Mossise, labiata, and a few others belong¬ 
ing to this group—have somewhat thick 
sheatlis. and are, in consequence, liable 
to rot at the top of the pseudo-bulb if the 
cultural conditions are not right. There 
is no disease, and tlie cause is purely 
local. The temperature you quote is cer¬ 
tainly too low to secure the best results, 
and if tin* atmosphere were heavily 
charged with moisture, that is when tlie 
damage would be done. It is ns well to 
iHuir in mind that what would appear a 
dry atmosphere with the thermometer at 
(JO degs, Fnhr. would l>o rather moist at 
45 degs. Falir., the drop in the tcniiiera- 
ture causing the moisture to condense on 
the sheaths and eventually to remain at 
the top of the bulbs. In time rot would 
set in. and the leaf fall off. while even tin* 
pseudo-bulb is occasionally destroyed. A 
low temperature at a time when the atmo¬ 
sphere is moist is undoubtedly the cause. 
I once worked in a garden where many 
experiments* in this direction were carried 
out. and we found that Cattleyas when 
subjected to a lower temperature than 
50 degs. to 55 degs. were liable to damp 
off as you suggest. The remedy is, there¬ 
fore. to raise the temperature, keep the 
atmosphere drier, and only give the plants 
sufficient water to maintain the pseudo- 
bulbs in a plump and rigid condition. 
Change the air as often as possible, even 
a little admitted from the bottom ventila¬ 
tors will help considerably. Watch your 
plants closely for a -time, and directly you 
detect the black sjKits, cut away all tlie 
decayed jiortion and apply powdered char¬ 
coal or flowers of sulphur. When it be¬ 
comes moist scrape it away and apply 
more dry charcoal. This must be re¬ 
peated until the wound is thoroughly dried 
up. If these few details are faithfully 
carried out the trouble you complain of 
will vanish.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ccelogyne cristata. —This is a favourite 
with many amateurs who like to grow a. few 
Orchids in houses where they are obliged to do 
ho with a miscellaneous collection of plants. 
The reply to “ J. M. T.,” January 30th. page 74, 
will he of great service to those who now 
possess or intend to -grow this Orchid. If the 
instructions are carried out. very fine plants 
will result. In a winter such as the present 
one, when there are-much wet weather and 
occasional frosts, there is a risk of losing the 
flower-spikes through damping. I have just, 
seen such loss. The plant, nearly 2 feet across, 
had made wonderful progress, but, owing to 
excessive moisture, a loss of flower-spikes has 
occurred. The loss was occasioned through 
placing the plant, in n naturally damp part 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

MAGNOLIA WATSONI. 

This, which first appeared in Europe at 
the Paris Exhibition in 1889, must be given 
a place among the line shrubs that have 
been introduced to this country. The 
flowers, which are freely borne, eaeli 
measure nearly (> inches in diameter, and 
are ivory-white on the inner segments, the 
outer ones flushed with rose. A very con¬ 
spicuous feature of the flower is a broad 
ring of crimson filaments that surround 
the pistil. When first open the flowers of 
this Magnolia are sweetly scented. It is 
quite hardy in this country. 


CAME LG I AS IN THE OPEN AIR. 

I have had considerable experience of the 
growing of Camellias in the open air in 
the southern counties, and am much sur- 


what stunted stems, the annual shoots 
made were rather under average, blit they 
were firm, and tire leaves always looked 
fresh. 

A well-drained soil is essential to suc¬ 
cessful cultivation. In one garden some 
beautiful bush-shaped specimens grew on 
a large mound which covered many square 
rods of ground. All rain-water percolated 
through the soil to the roots, hut never 
lodged there, and so the Camellias did 
remarkably well. If the soil becomes 
sour through stagnant water the roots of 
die Camellias will fail, and although a few 
fresh ones may be made each year, the 
trees will soon deteriorate. 

Bourne Vale. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Abelia grandiflora. — Amongst the 
several Abelias which may he grown out- 
of-doors in the milder parts of the country, 


showy petals, the calyx lobes are also 
attractive, for they are purplish in colour, 
and remain in good condition for a number 
of weeks. Cuttings of young shoots in¬ 
serted in light soil in a close frame in 
June or July root readily, and soon grow 
into useful plants. By pruning wall 
plants in spring they are easily kept 
within bounds, and flowering does not 
suffer. Bushes may bo thinned a little at 
the same time.—1>. 

Adenocarpus dcccrticans. — Unfor¬ 
tunately this only succeeds in the milder 
parts of tlie country, hut in those places it 
is really a fine addition to the garden, 
for it blossoms freely and its flowers are 
of a rich golden hue. It is found wild in 
Spain and may be expected to give the tiest 
results when planted in a sunny position. 
In some places it does well about the 
higher points of the rook garden, hut more 
often a border at the foot of a south or 



Flower of Magnolia Watsoni. 


prised that more of these plants are not 
grown. Many persons object to them on 
account of the formality of the flowers 
and because they are not fragrant. I think 
three or four distinct varieties, when in 
full bloom, add considerably to the attrac¬ 
tiveness of a garden. Even if the trees 
do not flower, they are, when in a healthy 
condition, very beautiful, and are worth 
growing for the sake of their handsome 
glossy leaves. I have grown them on the 
north side of walls and in iiositions much 
shaded by tall-growing trees, where few 
kinds of plants, other than Ivies, would 
thrive, also as pyramids and bushes in 
the ojien quarters, where they seemed to 
l>e quite at homo and to form a part, of 
the scheme of shrubbery borders. Under 
glass verandahs some very old specimens 
were remarkable for their unique ap¬ 
pearance. The aspect was south-east, but 
as the verandah wns in a recess the posi¬ 
tion never seemed to be too hot for them, 
and the trees, being very old with eonie- 
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Ibis is perhaps the most generally useful. 
It is often called A. chinensis, but is dis¬ 
tinct from that species, and is now' re¬ 
garded as a hybrid between A. chinensis 
and A. uniflora, though little appears to 
be known of its origin. It is widely dis¬ 
tinct from the true A. chinensis by being 
evergreen, for that species is deciduous. 
In the warmer parts of the country, where 
•severe frosts are not experienced, it 
thrives as a bush and grows 4 feet or 5 feet 
in height. About London it does well as 
a bush, though it may be killed to the 
ground line in the event, of severe frost. 
Where it does not thrive in the open, it 
will be found an excellent wall plant. 
Against a wall it may attain a height of 
8 feet or 10 feet, and spread over a space 
of 12 feet or more. The fragrant, white, 
pink-flushed flowers, arranged about the 
points and in the upper leaf-axils of the 
current year’s growth, commence to ex¬ 
pand in July and continue to appear until 
checked by frost. In ncUIltiou to tbe 


west wall is found to provide the most 
satisfactory conditions for growth and 
thorough ripening of the wood. Allied to 
the Brooms arid Gorse. it sometimes ex¬ 
ceeds 0 feet in height, although often 
much dwarfer, and is distinguished by 
its dense leafage, the individual leaves 
being three-parted with narrow leaflets. 
The flowers, each nearly $ inch long, are 
borne in small, rather dense clusters from 
the leaf-axils, the blooms appearing from 
the upper .side of the branches in Slay. As 
the plant is inclined to grow rather 
straggly it is a good plan to shorten the 
shoots after the fall of the flowers, but, 
as in the case of the Brooms, it Is not 
wise to shorten them below the base of the 
previous year’s wood. Light loamy soil, 
on the poor side, should be given, as rich 
soil Is apt to promote very luscious growth 
which does not ripen well. Propagation is 
best effected by means of seeds, and it is 
l wise wlien old I'liuits Isfoew signs of de- 
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terioration to begin again with young ones 
rather than try and coddle a (sickly plant 
back to health.—D. 

The Red Buckeye (-Esculus Burial.— 
Although tliis species has been known in 
English gardens for a very long time it is 
uncommon and is, perhaps, better known 
its being one of the parents of tile Hed- 
liowered Horse Chestnut, iE. carneu. A 
native of tile Southern United States it is 
said to have been introduced to this coun¬ 
try over two centuries ago. Under the 
most satisfactory conditions it does not at¬ 
tain greater dimensions than that of a 
shrub 10 feet or 12 feet high. It has 
usually a distinct trunk and a rather wide 
head of .tangled branches. The in¬ 
florescences are each from 4 incites to 
5 inches or (i inches in length and are 
made up of rather long red flowers, 
followed by fruits with smooth husks, the 
general distinguishing mark of the I'avia 
section of the genus. As a rule it is found 
grafted upon some other species when met. 
with in our gardens, and it is probable 
that plants raised from seeds would be 
more satisfactory. The seeds, like those 
of other kinds of JEscuhis, soon lose their 
vitality if not kept moist, and that is, per¬ 
haps, the reason why imported seeds are 
no rarely met with. The hybrid 2E. earnea 
lms developed much of the vigour of the 
common Horse Chestnut with its wider in- 
floreseenees, but, fortunately, the im¬ 
portant point of colour bus been trans¬ 
mitted by -E. Pavia.—D. 

Young’s Weeping Birch (Bolula verru¬ 
cosa, vur. pendula Youugi).—The common 
British Birch, which Linnaeus christened 
U. ulba, is now divided into distinct sec¬ 
tions, one of which is made up of trees 
with the bark of the young shoots and 
file leaves clothed more or less densely 
with soft hairs, whilst the trees in the 
other section have their young hark and 
leaves hairless but dotted over with tiny 
excrescences. The former of these sec- 
t ions is now called T.. pubosoens and the 
other IS. verrucosa. As a rule, the hairy 
forms are most prevalent in a state of 
.Nature on moist land, whilst the verru¬ 
cosa kinds are more common on dry hill¬ 
sides. So far as decorative qualities go, 
the verrucose kinds form tlie more beauti¬ 
ful trees, and it is difficult to imagine nny : 
tiling more perfect than a well-developed 
specimen in which the secondary branches 
have assumed a pendent character. This 
habit is developed to perhaps the greatest 
extent in the variety Youugi. and it would 
he difficult to imagine a more graceful 
1 roe. This weeping character does not 
prevail throughout tlie verrucose trees, 
nil hough a certain number of wild speei- 
mens might well be accepted as Young's 
variety. Such examples are sometimes 
seen in Perthshire, where, amidst hilly 
and mountainous land they have a pecu¬ 
liarly fascinating appearance. In addi- 
t ion to the grace of the wand-like branch- 
lets, Ihe silver bark of trunk and branches 
is very effective.—TV*. 

The Cornelian Cherry (Cornus Mas).— 
This European shrub or small tree is 
found wild in some parts of the British 
Isles, hut it, might he planted more ex¬ 
tensively than at present, particularly in 
the wilder parts of the garden, for it is a 
decidedly decorative shrub when in 
blossom in February or early March, and 
is attractive later on when bearing its 
orange and red. cherry-like fruits in May 
and June. Under normal conditions it 
may grow r upwards of 20 feet high and as 
far across, sometimes branched to the 
base or again ap]>earing as a small tree 
with a short but decided trunk. The 
individual flowers are small, yellow in 
colour, and borne in clusters from all 
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parts of the leafless branches. A large 
group is most effective, and in addition 
makes excellent shelter for more tender 
subjects or for game. Although birds 
usually eat the fruit, in tills country, it 
has been used on the Continent, for making 
into jam.—L. P. K. 

The Turkish Hazel (Corylus Column).— 
Although ibis tree was introduced to 
English gardens somewhere about 250 
years ago, it is by no means common, and 
really good examples are rarely met with. 
Growing in an open position it forms a 
rather dense, spreading head of branches. 
The male catkins arc very like those of 
tile common Hazel, but somewhat thicker, 
and the fruits are borne in dense clusters 
sometimes half-a-dozen together. The 
Nuts are shorter and wider than those of 
the ordinary Hazel, with very thick shells 
and rather small kernels. Their principal 
attraction lies in the husk, which is large, 
thick, and fleshy, and covered with viscid 
bristly spines. It is found wild In S.E. 
Europe and Asia Minor, and is well worth 
a place In the garden or park. It is not 
the only hardy tree Hazel, for there are 
several other species, notably O. eliinensis, 
from Hupeh; C. Jacquemonti, native of 
tlxe Himalaya; and C. tibetiea, from 
Thibet. All tire rare trees, but they ought 
to bo popular as they become better 
known.—D. 

Rhododendrons and manure _One often 

sees these in a starved and miserable con¬ 
dition, this generally arising from two 
causes—want of food and unsuitable soil. 
Many think Rhododendrons do not need 
feeding. In some soils and situations 
they seldom need any, while in others 
this is necessary if their growth is to ho 
robust and good. At the close of Decem¬ 
ber I was in a garden I have known for 
thirty-five years at Farnborough, Hants. 
The Rhododendron beds were made up 
on an old gravel pit. At the time of my 
visit I was impressed with their im¬ 
proved growth, and on asking the reason, 
the gardener told me for five years they had 
been annually dressed with cow-manure 
put on in the autumn. I looked under the 
branches, and found the soil on the sur¬ 
face a mass of roots. Evidently they en¬ 
joyed their liberal treatment, as did also 
the Kaliuias and Andromedas. It was 
almost impossible to see a poor plant, 
although a large number of sorts is grown. 
Recently, when in a nursery near Bag- 
shot I noticed (lint in planting new beds 
manure was used freely. In many private 
gardens the leaves, on the score of tidi¬ 
ness, are removed, hut nothing is more 
unwise. All this class of plants enjoys 
vegetable food, such as leaf-mould, etc., 
this keeping the roots moist.— West 
Surrey. 

Staphylea colchica (Blrulder-nut).—We often 
see this shrub grown in pots for forcing into 
bloom in the spring, hut how seldom do we 
find it in our shrubbery borders. Why this 
should he so it is difficult to understand. The 
racemes of white flowers which are produced 
on tile young shoots in early summer are 
succeeded by peculiar seed-vessels, resembling 
bladders, hence its common name. Tiiese 
seeds if sown when ripe will grow and pro¬ 
duce plants, hut they are a long time in ger¬ 
minating, and as the plant may be propa¬ 
gated from cuttings or layers, this mode is 
more generally adopted. When planted in an 
open situation it blooms profusely, but does 
not do well under the shade of trees, as the 
young wood from which the flowers are pro¬ 
duced does not become thoroughly ripened.— 
It. C. P. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume. XXXVI. of 
Gardening Illustrated is note ready (price 3d., pod 
free Sid.). The Binding Cane for the same volume is also 
available (price Is. Gd., by post Is. ltd.). The Index and Hoot¬ 
ing Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, G3, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, IT.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Case U St,, post 
free. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

BORDER CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Border Chrysanthemums should be grown 
more extensively than at the present time, 
as from July to nearly Christmas these 
Chrysanthemums yield a rich harvest of 
blossom. Jn many London parks they 
have made a splendid show, and in one 
large garden (no doubt one of many) not 
a great distance from til. Haul's I was 
much impressed by a line display of blos¬ 
som on very healthy plants. Chrysan¬ 
themums afford a quantity of flowers for 
the house. During the past few years u 
number of new varieties of great merit 
have boon raised, and these are dwarf in 
growth, possessing sturdy stems wliieti 
rarely need staking. There are, of course, 
tall-growing varieties of great beauty if 
they are not tied up to resemble so many 
sheaves of corn or faggots of brushwood. 

W iiat beginners shocld no.—Instead of 
leaving the roots of old obsolete varieties 
in the border during the winter and then 
allowing the masses of suckers to get 
overcrowded next year, they should dis¬ 
card them and deeply dig the soil, enrich¬ 
ing it with well-rotted manure in cases 
where the soil is poor, and in the mean¬ 
time propagate cuttings of tlie niore up-to- 
date sorts. 

How TO TREAT ROOTS op GOOD VARIETIES.— 

Even the best varieties will deteriorate if 
the old roots are allowed to occupy the 
same position year after year without 
being renovated. Usually, the best suckers 
grow near the edge of the clump, because 
tlie soil in the centre has become im¬ 
poverished. Frames are rarely vacant 
during tlie winter and cannot be spared 
for Chrysanthemum roots, but a temporary 
shelter can soon be made by nailing 
together rough boards on edge and fixing 
them on a border sheltered from the north 
and east winds. Such frames should be 
about 4 feet wide. The roots should lie 
lifted and tlie best portions of them re¬ 
planted in tlie frame in a light compost of 
leaf-soil, sand, and fibrous loam. With 
this slight protection tlie suckers will do 
well and provide a grand batch of 
cuttings from January to April. 

For the benefit of inexperienced culti- 
vators 1 will name below twenty-four 
varieties that will furnish a border satis¬ 
factorily and flower from the end of July 
till December in tlie absence of frosts of 
medium severity: — 

Dolly Reeves, pink. 2 feet high: Cale¬ 
donia, 2 feet, a very large white; Crimson 
Grunnerwald, 2 feet: Abercorn Beauty, 
bronze, 2} foot; Le Fibre, bronze and 
orange, 21 feet; Hector, mauve-pink, 
3 feet; Elstob Yellow. 2 feet; Orange, 
orange terra-cotta, 2 feet. These flower 
from the end of July to the end of August. 

Roi des Rhine, pure white, 3 feet; 
rrovonce, bright pink, 2J feet; Nor¬ 
mandie, flesh-pink, 2i feet: lx- Hactole, 
bronzy-yellow, 2$ feet; Jimmie, rich 
purple, 2} feet; Golden Glow, rich yellow, 
3 feet; Belle Mauve, silvery-mauve,2.; feet. 
These bloom throughout September and 
tlie first part of October. 

Bouquet Blanc, pare white, 2 feet; 
Champagne, ruby-red, 2J feet: Etoile 
d'Or, yellow. 2 feet: Gustave Grunner¬ 
wald, light pink, I j feet; Mrs. E. V. Free¬ 
man, rich crimson, 2 feet: I’etite Jeanne, 
white, shaded mauve, 2 feet; White Quin¬ 
tus, 3 feet; Lorraine, rich crimson-purple, 
3 feet; and Source d'Or. orange and gold, 
3 feet. William Turner and White Queen 
do well and flower late when treated as 
border plants. The blooms that develop 
late in October and early in November 
will retain their freshness for nearly a 
month. Bourne Vale. 

Original from 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

rimirr,A sieboldi. 

I have no doubt that the race of hardy 
Primulas of Japanese origin figuring 
under the above head has been prevented 
from taking its rightful place in the 
garden by a pure misconception of its re¬ 
quirements. Many years ago—probably 
thirty or so—a statement apiieared in a 
prominent book on hardy flowers to the 
effect that, being “ impatient of moisture, 
they should be planted in well-drained 
soils or in raised positions in the rock 
garden.” The outcome of such erroneous 
teaching I have seen again and again : the 
plants sfmngicd over the sides and tops of 
highly-mounded beds of light soil, demon¬ 
strating by their wretched caricatures the 


not in their position ns the outcome of 
accident, but by design, and a due Appre¬ 
ciation of their actual requirements. I 
have naught to say against growing 
these Primulas in the cool greenhouse as a 
matter of convenience or expedience, 
knowing something of their decorative 
merit when liberally cultivated for the 
purpose, though this need never keep 
them out of their rightful place in the 
garden. In the former, however, they 
are quickly bereft of their true colour; 
indeed, never attain to that degree of it 
peculiar to plants grown under proper 
| conditions in the open air. Glass protec¬ 
tion of any kind to hardy flowers other 
than those pure white is a colour robber: 
variable in degree according to the 
measure of light and air, cold and heat, 
moisture-laden atmospheric conditions, or 
buoyancy. These are facts, not theories, 



Pi imula Sieboldi clarkiccflora in the rock rjarden at Friar Park. 


misery and suffering they were under¬ 
going.' In :i handbook of the genus 
recently published they are recommended 
as most effective in pots in the cool 
greenhouse and for a “ light, loamy soil 
with leaf-mould,” and though this is con¬ 
tradicted in terms by the stereotyped 
formula of " thriving in almost any soil," 
as given in a preceding line, no word is 
forthcoming as to the complete hardiness 
of the plants or to their special fitness for 
the outdoor garden. Curiously enough, 
about die time the first quoted statement 
appeared I had these “impatient of 
moisture ” subjects thriving luxuriantly in 
a low Ited specially prepared to receive 
anti retain moisture for their own benefit. 
At much about the same time, when on a 
visit to my old friend, the late Mr. W. 1». 
Latham, then curator of the Birmingham 
Botanical Gardens. I found these same 
plants luxuriating under similar con¬ 
ditions, and in heavy soil to hoot. The 



and may be proved by all who care to 
try. 

Thus it is that Siebold’s Primula and 
' all its following are only seen in their 
finest garb in the open, and when given 
copious supplies of moisture and rich food 
as well. With such treatment I have had 
more than one of its forms approximating 
to 2 feet high, the measure of stature 
being also the measure of vigour and floral 
display. It is only when such proportions 
are compared with the 4 inch to (i inch 
high examples of tiie other type of cultiva¬ 
tion, or, better still, seen side by side, 
that the absurdity of the one becomes so 
apparent, and that the non-observer finds 
that after all he has been working in the 
dark. 

Culture. —The requirements of this set 
of Primulas may bo summed up in a few 
words. As to soil, they are at home in any 
mixture rich in vegetable matter in which 
root-tibre and rhizome may ramify freely. 
The degree of soil richness is a detail, but 


the greater its degree the greater the 
vigour and flowering. The plants .succeed 
in many classes of soil and only appear to 
abhor those of a tenacious character 
which, contracting in times of drought, 
preclude the onward progress of the 
rhizomes. In moist, loamy soils, or 
others rich in liumus, they are perfectly 
happy. Apart from this, a cultural item 
of importance is that the roots—rhizomes 
—be buried at least 2 inches in the soil. 
This is not suggested as a protective 
measure, but because quite a third of the 
root fibres issuing from the upper sur¬ 
face of the rhizomes insures a greater 
activity with all its good results as a con¬ 
sequence. Moisture, and root-moisture in 
particular, are essential if the best these 
plants are capable of giving is to he 
attained. With moisture they revel in 
full suulight and show to advantage. 
Without it some degree of shade is needed. 
Quite deciduous and perfectly hardy, they 
may be planted at any time in autumn, 
when the leaves have ripened off. In 
addition to the cultivation recommended I 
never grudged these plants a mulching 
of manure each year, or liquid stimulant 
at other times. They always repaid it. A 
bed of the variety grnndiflora so treated 
years ago is as clear in the mind’s eye to¬ 
day as it was the moment the picture was 
created. 

Varieties. —These are numerous, though 
a selection of them should include 
elarkia'flora (see illustration) (rich 
lavender), Croix de Malte (lilac), grundi- 
flora (rose and white), g. alba, Vivid 
(bright magenta, one of the most showy), 
Peach Blossom (pink), lilacina marglnata 
(a beautifully laced variety of lavender 
colour), alba magniflea (the best white), 
violacea, and Hubert Herald (of brilliant 
rose colouring). E. II. Jenkins. 


ANDROSACES. 

In the interesting article on Androsaces 
by Mr. Jenkins in the issue of January 
23rd, p. 31, Jie omitted two beautiful and 
easily-grown species which should be in 
every collection. I refer to A. lactea and 
A. Uedneantha. 

A. lactea forms tufts composed of 
bright green rosettes 1 inch to 1J inches 
across, the leaves narrow and pointed. 
The flower-stem rises to a height of 
2 inches to 3 inches and bears several 
dainty flowers on pedicels about j inch 
long. These are pure white with a yellow 
eye. Seedlings show slight variations, the 
best forms having almost circular flowers. 
Its cultivation seems simple. With me it 
grows in moraine of peat and chips in frill 
sun, in sandy peat in partial shade, and 
also in light limy loam in full sun. It 
flowers both freely and continuously and 
is easily propagated by seeds, which it 
bears freely. These sown in autumn 
germinate freely. It is a native of 
calcareous rocks in the Jura, Ccvennes, 
Carpathians, etc. 

A. he dr a: a nth a is a much rarer plant 
of somewhat similar appearance. The 
rosettes are smaller, about 1 inch to J inch 
across, the leaves shorter and broader than 
in A. lactea and of a more sombre green. 
The flower-stem rises to a height of ] inch 
to 2 Inches and bears a close head of very 
beautiful rose-pink flowers with a yellow 
eye. It is growing well with me in a 
peat and chip moraine in full sun. I have 
not yet propagated it. but believe it comes 
freely from seeds if these are sown, us ail 
Androsaces should be, in autumn. It is a 
native of Bulgaria and grows on natural 
stone-heaps. 

Both these species are suitable for the 
smallest garden and require no protection 
from wet in the winter. 

Dublin. E. ll. Anderson. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

LAPAGERIA GROWING. 

I H.WR a Lapatteria in a conservatory. Will 
you please tell me how to ft row same?— 
J. Cooper. 

| In the old-fashioned dark houses I.upa- 
gerias may frequently be seen doing well, 
and owing partly to this the plants have 
been considered by some to need a very 
dense shade. As a matter of fact, it is 
almost impossible to give them too much 
light, especially in autumn, hut the light 
must lie accompanied by u projier supply 
of air night and day. 

Lapagerias abhor being disturbed at the 
roots. To grow a Lapugeria properly one 
must have a suitable root-run that the 
plants will not grow out of for a few 
years. This is easily provided, and the 
next care will bo to avoid over-moistening 
this somewhat large bulk of compost 
before the roots have bad time to take 
hold of it. A deep root-ruu is not neces¬ 
sary—should be avoided, in fact—but if a 
few roots can lie coaxed to any constantly 
moist spot, such as often exists in green¬ 
houses and conservatories, it is surpris¬ 
ing how the plants appreciate it. A free- 
working loam without much lime in it, 
plenty of properly prepared leaf-soil and 
jieat, with enough sharp sand and nodules 
of charcoal to prevent the whole settling 
closely, is a compost suitable for Lnpn- 
gcrias. When well established in this, 
feed the plants liberally from above, and 
this will ensure a quick growth and at 
(lie same time prevent the roots descend¬ 
ing to bad soil in search of food. 

When planting out always choose nice 
healthy, young layered plants, or even 
seedlings, to large specimens that have 
l>eeu grown in pots. Where for years the 
growths have been twined and trained 
round sticks or some similar support, they 
are almost sure to lie covered with insects 
of one kind or other, hut clean, young 
plants may lie kept so by exercising 
ordinary care. Almost every known 
blight preys on these plants if allowed to. 
Green-fly attacks the tender young shoots, 
while scale and mealy-bug are fond of the 
older leaves and stems. Slugs are also 
very fond of the young shoots that spring 
freely from a well-established plant. We 
have found that lamp-glasses placed over 
the shoots prevent their attacks, and, 
living cheap, they may he left to protect 
the young shoots. Perhaps the worst of 
all. however, is thrips, this lieing one of 
the most troublesome to destroy. When 
a plant gets really dirty, repeated fumiga¬ 
tions are necessary, and tiie.se must ho 
followed by cutting out the weakest and 
worst alTeotod shoots and by diligently 
sponging with approved insecticides. If 
tile syringe is freely plied aliout. the plants 
morning and evening all through the grow¬ 
ing season, it helps to keep them clean, 
and if clean water is used it will not 
damage the flowers.] 


Azalea mollis.-—There are many named 
varieties of this, but the bulk of those sent 
here are seedlimrs. They are usually in the 
shape of neat little hushes, bristling with 
flower-buds, which placed under genial con¬ 
ditions soon develop. The plants, as a rule, 
have a compact mass of roots, so that, thev 
recelve but little cheek from their removal. 
In the ease of these seedlings the flowers vary 
somewhat in tint, but the most- of them are 
of tune shn.de of yellowish terra-cotta. The 
greater the length of time that elapses after 
the slants are potted so much the longer do 
the blossoms last. K. R. W. 

Bougainvillea Sander!.—This variety is of 
great value for growing in pots for greenhouse 
decoration during the summer and autumn 
months. Being of a more Hhrubby habit of 
growth than are other varieties of Bougain¬ 
villea. a. trellis on which to train the growths 
is not required, n. few- st.skee sufficing to nflord 
• he necessary support. The plan** should now 
he cut back, started, and partially shaken out 
and repotted an soon os the new growths are 
about an Inch in length. - 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chicory as a winter vegetable.— When 
tlie large roots, which much resemble 
:t Parsnip, arc placed in a dark place 
in a temjiomture of 40 degs. lo 50 degs. 
the growths are cut when from 4 inches 
to 0 Inches iu length aud cooked as 
a vegetable in the same way as Sea- 
kale; indeed, the blanched growths much 
resemble Seakale before it is cooked. The 
flavour is quite distinct. It should also 
be stated that the roots, when forced 
slowly us advised (excess of heat meaning 
a poor, tasteless leaf growth which damps 
badly), will produce a second crop. These, 
though less valuable ns regards appear¬ 
ance, are most useful when cooked, and 
they are equally good for salad, Few 
vegetables require such simple culture, 
and yet considerable quantities of the 
young growths are inqiorted into this 
country from the Continent. I am glad to 
note our own growers are. owing to the 
war, making more use of this plant as a 
vegetable at this season. It forces readily 
in two or three weeks in a cellar or under 
stages of greenhouses if kept close and 
quite dark, merely covering the roots with 
boxes or inverted jiots, placing line soil 
round the roots to retain moisture. The 
best variety is the larger Ilrussels or 
Witloof.—\V. F. 

Cooking of dried pulse _Dried Lima 

Beans, Peas, Haricot Beans, and Chick 
Pens that give a change in the cold- 
weather hill of fare require soaking over¬ 
night. All of these dry, compact winter 
vegetables require long, slow, steady 
boiling, witli an abundance of moisture, re¬ 
tained in a vessel with a close fitting lid. 
This process, instead of disseminating the 
delicate flavours, enhances and preserves 
them. This is one reason why casserole 
cookery is so popular during the winter. 
The long simmering in the tightly-covered 
earthenware dish is not practicable when 
summer heat makes extra lire an unneces¬ 
sary expense, but throughout tlm winter, 
when tlie vegetables need long cooking 
most, it is an economical method of cook¬ 
ing. If a casserole is not available any 
good cooking vessel with a close-fitting lid 
will serve the purpose. The secret of suc¬ 
cess lies iu having tlie cooking process 
long, slow, and steady. 

Apple Lemon Pippin. -This excellent late 
dessert Apple appears to be little grown. 
The tree is a healthy grower and a sure if 
not a heavy cropper. The fruit is liked, 
especially by those who are not partial to 
Apples of pronounced acidity. In size, 
form, and colour it bears a distinct like¬ 
ness to the fruit from which it gets its 
name, and is particularly handsome when 
dished, forming a pleasant contrast to 
some of the highly-coloured varieties. It 
is also one of the heaviest fruits for its 
size of all the Apples I know.—T. 


VEGETABLE FRITTERS. 

Fokkignkks hi England, ns a rule, de¬ 
clare that we waste our vegetables in our 
carelessness ns to their preparation, and 
certainly after the wonderful concoctions 
one was wont to get on the Continent, no 
doubt our humble Cabbage, and everlast¬ 
ing i>ommes-de-terre a l’Angiaise, do 
strike rather a dreary note. Now that 
there ore so many French and Belgians in 
our midst it might he as well if those of 
us who are entertaining them took in¬ 
terest. and so Improved ourselves in this 
branch of cookery. It is not realised by 
very ninny people that any vegetable, 
even Spinach ant] Brussels Sprouts, may 


lie turned into the most delicious fritters. 
The reason which partly explains tills is, 
ttiat in so many English households the 
idea of frying food is always connected 
with a frying-pan—and, of course, it 
would be utterly impossible to make 
successful fritters of any kind iu a pan 
so shallow. What is really wanted is 
vvlmt is known in this country as a “bath 
of fat.’’ It should be composed of a thick 
iron pan about (i inches or 7 inches deep, 
and should be filled to within about 
1 ! inches of the top with clarified fat. It 
is, of course, easy to understand that this 
fat takes a certain amount of time to 
reach the required heat, therefore it must 
be put on the fire in readiness before it 
is needed, and not left to the last moment. 
When tlie fat is of the correct heat for fry¬ 
ing a faint blue vapour will be seen rising 
from the pan; it is then ready for the food 
to be fried. Any food, no matter what, 
can be fried, provided it has a coating of 
cither egg and breadcrumb, or a hatter, 
but nothing should be put into the pan 
without a coating, as it will only emerge 
a very greasy and shrivolled-looking ob¬ 
ject. A great help when frying in a pan 
of this- kind is a frying-basket, as then 
the food to he cooked is placed in this, 
and the whole basket is then put into the 
hot fat, and tlie material being cooked, 
whatever it may ho, is easily removed 
from the fat when necessary. This is 
particularly necessary with chipped 
Potatoes. Great care must bo taken to 
keep the outside and 1 Kit tom of the pan 
perfectly clean, especially in tlie ease of 
a gas-stove, as if the fat is allowed to 
run over the edge it is very easily set oil 
lire, and then the whole contents of the 
paii blaze with alarming results. This, 
however, with proper and intelligent care, 
should never occur; in the case of it hap¬ 
pening by accident the only thing to do is 
to cover the pan up with a large tin, and 
so keep the flame inside. It is useless 
trying to move the pan from the fire, or 
to throw anything on to it. 

Giuasole fritters.- Ingredients .— t lb. 
of Girnsoles; 1 egg: 4 oz., flour; 1 table- 
spoonful of salad oil; seasoning; milk. 
,1/ rihud .— Pass tin* flour through a sieve 
with a pinch of _galt. Break the egg, and 
separate the white from the yolk. Put the 
yolk into the flour, add the salad oil, 
and stir all together; add sufficient milk 
to make it of the right consistency; lastly 
add (lie whipped white of egg and place 
the bowl on one side to stand for at least 
half-an-lnnir. Pool the Gira.soles, keep¬ 
ing them under water as much as possi¬ 
ble, and place them in a saucepan contain¬ 
ing boiling water and tlie juice of one 
lemon; allow them to cook in this until 
tender, then remove them from tlie pan, 
and cut them into fairly thick slices. The 
vegetables should not be allowed to be¬ 
come too tender, or they will not form 
crisp fritters. When the fat is ready for 
frying dip the slices of Girasole into tlie 
batter and drop them into tlie fat. During 
the process of frying remove any small 
pieces of batter that break off tlie fritters, 
as they will only burn aud siKiil the colour 
of tlie fat. When tlie fritters become a 
delicate golden-brown they are ready to 
serve, and should be dished on a hot plate 
after having been drained on kitchen 
paper and decorated with fried Parsley.— 
Ladies' Pictorial. 

[Wo have altered the name Artichoke to 
make sense; without such qualification 
Iieople do not. know what, they are reading 
about. The plant has nothing to do with 
nil Artichoke, either in its relations or 
flavour. If any good sense rules among 
people who name our vegetables the name 
ought to he changet).—En ] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

FLOWER GAEDEX WALLS. 

In our cold and often exposed lund walls 
are essential In many places. Tlieir 
warmth and protection are invaluable, 
and should be taken full advantage of. 
This is not always done about many old 
houses and gardens where the walls are 
neglected. In -parts of America and 
Europe then- would be little gain in 
having walls, because the plants would 
It-rish in the heat, but in our laud they 


is a mistake to clothe walls witli things 
that do not need any such comfort. Ivy, 
for instance, -is often used in that way, 
although it will grow in the woods, on 
rocks and on rough banks, and in many 
other places. It is a mistake to put' Ivy 
on a house or on walls; and also the 
coarser Clematises and even the Indian 
Mountain Clematis (O. montana). All 
that sort of vigorous climbers is bettor put 
over trees or bushes. 

Given the desire to clothe a wall with 
beautiful climbers we have to consider 
the mode of trellislng, which is im- 


things I over saw was a Lapagerla in per¬ 
fect vigour on the north side of a wall at 
Caerhays. So, too, the beautiful Tea 
Boses we have are happy on the north 
side of si wall, and what is most striking 
is, that, in the hot weather, they are burnt 
up ou the south side. In fact, it prolongs 
the bloom, and plants from Chili, France, 
and countries like them often thrive better 
on tiie north side tha,n on the warm side. 

W. B. 

BACK GAEDENS IX TOWNS. 
Abundant evidence has been furnished 



Flower garden in summer, showing trellis work ready for plants. 


are delightful, and some of the most 
lieautiful things in flower gardens are on 
walls and also oil the house itself. All 
round our shores we have the best climate 
for flower-gardening; the only drawback 
is the winds, and walls help us to baffle 
them. The walls In a good garden may, 
indeed, be a flower garden of the best sort. 
One inny even see the Lnpngoria of Chill 
and many other rare and exotic plants 
that will not grow easily away from them 
jmt on walls. Only the choicest plants of 
those that want a waU-ghould he used. It 

Google 


portant. After various trials with wire 
and iron and Bamboo, I have come to the 
conclusion that the best way to trellis a 
wall is to use our native Oak battens of 
the heart wood. Iron is not a good way, 
and the common galvanised wire is no | 
better, but the stout pencil-llke wire may 
help u little as a base for the smaller wood. 

It la a common mistake to supjiose that 
the north side of walls is against success 
with many things. On the contrary, many 
tilings are better off on the north than the 
south side. One of the most beautiful 


from time to time as to the improvement 
effected in small, closed gardens in a town 
by planting subjects that will stand the 
adverse conditions too often found there. 
One lias noticed how by first preparing the 
ground and sowing and planting,'the place 
has ultimately been transformed from a 
sombre patch of ground to a delightful 
enclosure of gaily-coloured flowers. These 
| attempts at home decoration are not con¬ 
fined to any particular locality, as, wher¬ 
ever a love for gardening is fostered, there 
difficulties are to. a large exteut overcome. 
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You see this in Staffordshire, in the heart 
of the Black Country, and in busy Lan¬ 
cashire towns. To some, perhaps, it may 
seem almost futile to expect anything like 
satisfactory results in a garden when the 
surroundings are so discouraging. The 
truth is that enthusiasm counts for a good 
deal, and if anyone is prepared to go to 
a little trouble in getting the ground ready 
there will be gratifying results from the 
sowing of seed and planting later on. 
Where the soil in a back garden is very- 
poor and has been neglected, it is advis¬ 
able that it should be improved now. If 
it is not possible to lmve a load or two of 
loam, then some rotted manure should bo 
worked in, or, failing these, one of the 
many fertilisers now on the market. 
There is, I think, an idea in the minds of 
many who live in a town that established 
plants for putting out in May are essential, 
and lhat nothing else counts. This is a 
mistake, as in hardy and half-hardy 
animals we have many that adapt them¬ 
selves to situations which for Hoses and 
some hardy plants would be deemed hope¬ 
less. Why not make use of annuals for 
the back garden, and so count on a blaze 
of summer beauty? The matter is not 
half so difficult as some Imagine. I am 
supjioslng that my garden is situated in a 
congested area, and the problem before me 
is wliat to fill the borders, which are now 
so'bare and uninviting, with. One of the 
borders, reached by the suij all the day, 
I would sow with hardy annuals in minia¬ 
ture beds or patches at the end of March 
or early in April. I would have Nemo- 
pliila in blue and white and purple. 
.Taeohieas in crimson and rose and purple 
and white, with a character for blooming 
in poverty-stricken soils. C'ollinsins in 
lilac and white. Nigel las in lovely shades 
of blue, most useful for cutting. Core¬ 
opsis, which give us Lavishly of yellow and 
gold and brown blossoms valued for table 
decoration. Mignonette for spikes of rich 
fragrance. Lupins, the annual forms of 
which remind all lovers of old-fashioned 
flowers of the perennial varieties beloved 
of country gardeners. Snapdragons, 
which may be sown out-of-doors, - and 
treated just like an annual (o obtain a 
wealth of flowers in July and August and 
onwards. Poppies, with delicate-coloured 
flowers, so useful for cutting. Mathiola 
ldcornis for providing sweet, fragrance at 
nightfall, and Virginia Stock qs an edging. 
Larkspurs are good substitutes for the 
perennial forms, and are charming by 
reason of their diversity of colours. 

All these may he sown where tliev are 
wanted to bloom, and oven under adverse 
conditions cannot fail to afford pleasure. 
If it is desired to plant out in May half- 
hardy annuals, one is reminded of 
Petunias. Asters, Stocks, Heiichrysums, 
and Tagetcs. , Leahurst. 


SOME CHOICE ANNUALS FOR THE 
SUMMER GARDEN. 

Besides the vast number of well-known 
annuals so much appreciated for summer 
planting there are a few less-known tilings 
which, if not bond fide annuals, will, if 
treated as such and well grown-, add 
greatly to the beauty of the garden by 
their brilliant colour, graceful habit, or 
unique appearance. The majority of the 
above should be sown early in the year, 
grown on quickly, and well hardened off 
so ns to have thoroughly well-seasoned 
stuff by the beginning of June. For unique 
appearance—that is, as something novel in 
flic English flower garden — Eucalyptus 
oordata and E. cltriodora are interesting, 
and make charming dot plants for beds of 
scarlet Begonias, purple and pink Ver¬ 
benas, and the like. Well grown, they 
have a natural, graceful appearance, anil 
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are far better adapted for the above pur- 
jiose than some things one occasionally 
sees, as. for instance, tied.up, contorted 
hits of Leucopbytou lirowni. E. cltriodora 
as its name implies, has a powerful and 
yet agreeable scent, hut E. cordata has 
the whiter leafage and the more graceful 
habit. For a hit of brilliant colour there 
is nothing in the garden quite like 
Antirrhinum Sunset. In fact, it is in¬ 
describable; the sort of plant that eatclies 
the eye and holds it. Being bf bushy, 
fairly vigorous habit it should he given 
plenty of room, and if seeding-spikes are 
promptly removed it will flower freely 
well into the autumn. Planters who have 
not a stock of tuberous Begonias on hand 
and are not disposed or able to purchase 
will And substitutes in the best of the 
fibrous section which make nice plants 
from early-sown seed. Two varieties re- 
speetively, with scarlet and salmon-rose 
flowers and very dark green foliage with 
a touch of mctallie-red, make very bright 
bods. Among the most graceful of plants 
for a medium-sized or large lied is a 
good strain of I’entstemons. There is an 
endless variety of colour in a hatch of seed¬ 
lings, and although the blooms look light 
and flimsy they nre very enduring. Well- 
developed side - growths given generous 
treatment will carry on the display until 
tile end of the year. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


AMONG T11E HARDY FLOWERS. 
Lenten Roses.— I hnve a few of these, 
qnd some of them are very pretty. I like, 
for example, the white ones, which are 
prettily siaitted with purple in the Interior, 
and I also admire those with rosy flowers. 
I think Ixmten Roses love a rather heavy 
soil, hut with plenty of manure added. I 
am raising some seedlings, and, tlioiff-li the 
process seems a little slow, I am satisfied 
that this is a good way for the umuteur 
to secure a good number of plants, especi¬ 
ally if the seeds are saved from one’s own 
plants and sown in loam in a l>ox or pots, 
when ripe. Sown in this way,the seed¬ 
lings mostly appear in spring. 

The Bee Balm (Monurdu didymn).— 
This is a showy plant for the border. I 
find that nurserymen do not always give 
one plants with flowers of good colour. 
Probably the plants are raised from seeds 
and the seedlings vary in shade. Some 
flowers that I have seen nre very washed- 
out and cause great disappointment. One 
of the best that I have seen is that called 
Cambridge Scarlet, which has quite bright 
crimson-scarlet flowers. I do ’not cure for 
tlie white variety, and a violet" one does 
not appeal to me. It seems to me that 
these two might well l>o eliminated except 
from the garden of the'collector. Some 
consideration might, I think, lie given to 
the subject of the best soil and situation 
for Monarda didymn. I have tried It In 
dry soil and in sun. with the result that 
it was a failure. It likes, I find, a moist 
place, where it is much stronger and the 
flowers brighter. About 2J feet is given 
as Its stature, hut it varies a good deal 
according to the soil and tlie moisture. 

Marguerite Carnations. — I have 
raised some of those from seeds, hoping to 
have them in flower in autumn. I think 
from my last year’s experience that seeds 
must lie sown in heat, and 1 cannot give 
them heat early in the season. When 
the seeds wore sown in March in a cold 
frame the plants did not come into flower 
in tlie open until tlie winter, and I have 
been disappointed. I think those of us 
who have no heat would do better to sow 
(lie Marguerite Carnations in June and 
have small plants which would stand the 
winter better than the bigger ones and 
come iu early another season. Those who 


have heated frames or greenhouses could, 
of course, grow and flower them there 
after sowing early. Some of my friends 
make quite a idee show with the 
Marguerite Carnations under glass, and 
get a lot of flowers for cutting in the late 
months. A Marguerite Carnation which 
would bloom ill August if sown in a cold 
frame in tlie month of March would be 
very useful. 

Hei-aticas. —I have seen raising from 
seeds spoken of as a good hut slow way of 
raising a stock of those old plants, hut 
seeds are never offered for sale. Division 
is an unsatisfactory way of increase, the 
growth afterwards being very slow. A 
big clump is much prettier than lialf-n- 
dozen smaller plants, and I cannot find it 
iu my heart to split up a clump or two. 
I am informed that we must save seeds 
from our own plants. But this requires 
almost daily looking after. If seeds are 
gathered too soon there is, it apjiears, a 
lKissihility that they will not grow; if left 
tiM> long the seed vessels open and most of 
tlie seeds are scattered. What comes of 
these scattered seeds? They rarely, if ever, 
grow where they fall, as we do not hear of 
self-sown seedlings. 

Iris reticulata.— This will he in flower 
before these notes appear. When first I 
saw this Iris I thought i had never seen 
anything mure beautiful among flowers. 
It is, 1 think, one of tlie very best and 
daintiest of the bulbous Irises. This Iris 
is frequently attacked by a fungoid disease 
(Mystros-porium ndustum). which may be 
distinguished by black scabs appearing on 
the bulbs. It is said that soaking tlie bulbs 
for two hours in a solution of one part 
formalin to three hundred parts of water 
will destroy tlie fungus, so long as it is 
external and has not penetrated into the 
bulb. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Raising Clematises from seed.— I should 

be pleased if you would give me some informa¬ 
tion as to ilie raising of Clematises. I have a 
small cold greenhouse, in which 1 can light 
an oil stove in very severe weather, blit from 
which no attempt is made to keep out frost. 
Can I raise Clematises from seed in this? I 
have bought about twenty-live varieties of 
Clematis, mostly hybrids—grafted, of course— 
and I intend during tile summer to layer as 
many as 1 can to put in my garden. I also 
ayish.to collect seed from these plants, and. as 
a hobby, try to raise some now hybrids. Can 
you give;me'nny hints?— Humfhmv F. Sykes. 

[There should ho'no difficulty in raising 
Clematises from seedstinvsuch a structure 
as that mentioned by you, provided, of 
course, that tlie seeds nre good. As there 
is no provision for heating except a small 
oil-stove we should advise you to defer 
sowing the seed until -the end of Mu roll, 
when there would be no need to use the 
oil-stove, us such a method of heating is 
injurious to tender seedlings. Further¬ 
more, plants raised at that time will he 
sufficiently strong to withstand the winter. 
You suggest (although you do not actually 
say so) that your intention is to layer in 
the greenhouse the plants you have 
bought. If that is what you purpose do¬ 
ing we should advise you to layer them 
out of doors. Another point to which we 
would call attention is the fact that if your 
plants are of the usual size sent out from 
nurseries, that is, with a single sliuot a 
couple of feet or so in length, it is too 
much to expect to layer tlie shoots and at 
the same time get good seeds from them. 
The garden varieties ate now so numerous 
that the seedlings worth increasing would 
in nil probability be very few. It is. how¬ 
ever, quite )»ossihle that seedlings ou their 
own roots would not go off in such an un¬ 
accountable way as so many garden varie¬ 
ties do.] raI from 
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KNIPHOFIA WITH EFFECTIVE 
BACKGROUND. 

The accompanying illustration shows one 
of the good ways In which the bold forms 
of the Torch I.ily (Knlphofla) may be used 
with excellent results, apart from the too 
narrow view of confining them to the 
border. In the main, the boldest of them 
are unsuite*! to the border, showing, like 
the Pampas Grass, Giant Reed, and others 
of noble ast>ect, to greater advantage in 
isolation, or when, as the illustration por¬ 
trays, mirrored into brighter flame by 
their surroundings. It is when so planted, 
too, that pictures in the garden landscape 
are created where no such pictures 
existed before, and when both the plant 
and the foil appear not only in an entirely 
new light, but provide an enhanced beauty 
to the environments. At other times 1 
have directed attention to the dual ad¬ 
vantage of associating the Madonna Lily 


ROSES. 

ROSES: SPRING PLANTING, 
j Though most growers prefer planting 
Roses in the early autumn, careful spring 
planting often succeeds better, as estab¬ 
lished plants pass through a severe winter 
better than could possibly be the case with 
mutilated roots. This is the reason I 
would advise planting in suitable weather 
from now on to early April. The-mild 
winter, with abundance of rain upon a dry 
and warm soil, kept the Roses growing 
longer than usual, and some few are in 
leaf and carrying flower-buds in tins dis¬ 
trict. Before planting, dig the soil 
deeply, what is known as bastard- 
I trenching being the best, as it allows of 
■ manure being placed in a good position. 
When loosening the bottom spit of soil 
mix a little manure in the trench and 


deeply with the idea of setting them a little 
firmer in the soil. Make them firm, hut 
j see that any necessary support is given 
I at die time of planting to prevent swaying, 
which leaves a small hole around the 
bottom of the stems. If the roots are on 
the dry side soak them well before plant¬ 
ing. West Sussex. 

A good Hybrid Tea for exhibition.— Mine. 
Valero Beaumez (Schwartz, 190S) is de¬ 
scribed by tlie raisers as a H.T., and will, 
therefore, have to be exhibited as such, 
yet, judging by the manner of growth and 
tile general appearance of the blooms, to 
say nothing of the very strong tea scent, 
I should certainly have classed it with 
the Tea-scented Roses. However that may 
be, we have in Mine. V. Beaumez a Rose 
of sterling merit. The solidly-built bloom 
lias something in common with that weil- 
J known exhibition Tea Rose, Mine. 
Constant Soupert, but the petals are more 



Kniphofia with an effective background. From a photograph by Mr. Geo. E. Low, 
in the gardens at Mount Usher, Co. Wicklow. 


ami sombre green Holly or Yew, and the 
present instance is but another phase of 
Hie same principle. Remembering that 
the nobler Torch Lilies may reach to 
S feet or more high, it requires no stretch 
of imagination to get an idea of their 
brilliant effect amid unusual surround¬ 
ings. It Is gardening, loo. in its truest 
sens*?, ami for which there is yet room 
for a fuller appreciation—a wider exten¬ 
sion. E. H. Jexkins. 


Statice latifolla.— The time is at hand when 
division or replanting of the broad-leaved Sea 
Lavender may be Bafely_ undertaken. It is ad¬ 
visable to attend to this fine hardy plant in 
either cf these ways at intervals of a few 
years. In certain oases, S. latifolia, while 
growing into large clumps, refuses to flower, 
or does so but sparingly. In euoh cases divi¬ 
sion of the congested crowns and replanting 
in fresh noil will work wonders. So far as 
my own experience goes, when the soil is of 
moderate quality- and not over retentive, this 
Statice does not require to be heavily 
manured; but in light, sandy mediums the 
addition of some well-rotted cow-manure ie of 
much benefit.—K irk. 
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another small supply on top of this before 
turning the upper spit of soil on to this. 
You will thus get inn nil re just where the 
roots will find it. I’lunt firmly and spread 
the roots out well. Two inches or .'I inches 
of soil should come above the junction of 
Rose and stock in the case of dwarfs, the 
object being to have this just covered when 
the soil settles. Do not heap a lot of soil 
on the roots at once, but put a little of the 
liner soil among them and then press it 
Arm to settle it. A little old potting soil 
will be the best to sprinkle upon the roots 
at first. Finish off with another layer of 
soil and tread again, but a little* more 
firmly than before, and well around the 
base. Never sprinkle crude manures or 
artificial mixtures direct uixm the roots. 
Before planting cut back all coarse roots, 
especially if at all bruised. Most of our 
newly-planted Roses are all the better if 
cut down hard the first season. 

Standards should never be planted 


substantial, enabling the bloom to open 
well, even in wet weather. In form, Mine. 
V. Beaumez is almost iterfect, with the 
high, well-defined centre that exhibitors 
like so much. Although the blooms are 
produced on good, stiff stems tlie fuily- 
develoiicd specimens fail over slightly, 
owing to their great weight, but not so 
much that they cannot be seen without 
lifting. This variety will make a very 
welcome addition to the exhibition H.T.’s, 
as this section is very short of really good 
yellows. The outer I totals are buff- 
coloured. tiie colour increasing to a rich 
yellow in the centre, with salmon and 
carmine tints on the edges of the petals. 
It is a fine grower, free and branching in 
habit, and perfectly hardy. The wood and 
foliage are of a pleasing yellowish-green 
colour and are mildew-resisting. Although 
a very fine exhibition variety, Mmc. V. 
Beaumez can also be recommended for 
general garden use,— Eglantixe. 
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VEGETABLES. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Basic slag for vegetables. -Will you kindly 
let me know if basin slag is a good manure 
for vegetables? I have Home stable-manure. 
I thought of using both, as I have a large 
quantity of slag. If it is useful, will you let 
ine know when to use it and the quantity for 
various vegetables?—T wentv Years’ Header. 

[Basic slag is a valuable and cheap plios- 
phatlc manure, but its effect on (lie soil 
is so slow that it is of little use to apply 
it now for the benefit of spring and 
summer crops. For spring application one 
of the quicker-acting phospliatic manures, 
such as superphosphate, should lie em¬ 
ployed. Basic sing when applied in 
autumn yields excellent results the follow¬ 
ing season in gardens where the soil is 
deficient of lime or lias become full of 
humus from related dressings of farm¬ 
yard or stable-manure being given in 
former years. As much ns (! oz. per 
square yard may then lie strewn on the 
surface and dug in deeply. We, therefore, 
advise you to make use of the stalile- 
luanure now, and hold llie slag in reserve 
till autumn and then apply it as mentioned 
above.] 

Forwarding early Potatoes.— There are 
several ways of forcing Potatoes. I may 
call it forcing, though in some instances 
it. does not involve a high temperature. 
The early crop may be forwarded on hot¬ 
beds in frames more or less substantially 
made with a mixture of leaves and stable 
manure, tlie manure to hold the leaves 
together round the edges. Potatoes may 
also be grown in turf pits covered at. night 
with mats. These come in very well for 
succession to those in the warm pits or 
frames, and may l>e followed by the crop 
on the warm border slightly protected. I 
have in front of a forcing-house grown 
very useful crops of early Potatoes by 
covering them with canvas attached to the 
front of the house and rolled down at 
night. The border had been specially 
deepened and prepared witli good com¬ 
post. After the Potatoes, the border came 
in very well for French Beans or other 
things. There is not much gained by 
growing ltadisiies or other temporary 
crops among the Potatoes, us they inter¬ 
fere with the pnqier working of tiie soil. 
Early Potatoes can be grown in pots in 
Peach-houses or elsewhere, where there 
are a little warmth and plenty of light, 
three sets in a 9-inch or 10-inch pot. 
When planting them, room is left for earth¬ 
ing up when some progress is made. The 
growtli can lie forwarded by using warm 
water slightly strengthened with guano or 
some other manure. The following varie¬ 
ties are useful for forcing: May Queen, 
Duke of York, Midlothian Early, M.vntt's 
Ashlenf. and Shnr]>e’s Victor. They 
should be started in boxes and only one 
crown eye permitted to develop.—E. H. 


Early Peas. —As the soil outside is far 
too wet to think of sowing early varieties 
for some time to come, it is this season 
more than ever incumbent, to raise a good 
lot under glass and transplant them out¬ 
doors as early as circumstances permit. 
Growers have different ways of effecting 
this, not the least convenient method of 
which, where they can tie had for the cut¬ 
ting, is that of employing turves. 3 feet 
long and of suitable width and thickness, 
in which to sow the seed. Very early 
varieties arc numerous, most growers 
having a preference for some particular 
kind, and as soon as everything is in readi¬ 
ness the seed should be sown without 
further delay. A cold pit from which 
frost can he kept out Is a very suitable 
place in which to raise the plants.- 

g, r, k, 
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Potato May Queen. —Growers have their 
own special kinds and are somewhat in¬ 
different to others. My note more concerns 
tlie small grower, who cannot give much 
space and who cannot afford to grow a 
poor kind. A Potato that ha sheen grown so 
long as May Queen, and is still a great 
favourite, deserves attention. Last year a 
large grower of this variety who sold the 
crop a.s it stood told me it was the most 
profitable early Potato ho had grown. The 
land Tm the South Coast, near a large 
town, was excellent, and on the light side. 
For the small grower this variety lias a 
claim on account of its dwarf growth and 
enormous yield so early in tlie season, so 
that tlie land can be cleared and another 
crop planted. The tubers are of perfect 
shape, and even when not fully grown are 
of excellent quality, with scarcely any eyes 
visible. It is n white-fleshed Potato and 
there are very few small tubers.—W. F. 

Early Tomatoes. —Seeds sown at the 
present time and tlie seedlings gro,wn on in 
a fairly comfortable temperature will, 
before long, provide useful plants for fruit¬ 
ing in ilots. After pricking off, tlie seed¬ 
lings only receive two shifts—the first 
being from 3-inch to 5-inch pots, and from 
the latter into 10-ineh pots. When put 
into tlie latter the plants are let well 
down, so that ample space is left for top- 
dressing at a later lieriod. 

Parsnips.—The ground intended for this 
crop having lieen trenched in the autumn 
will now be forked over and allowed to 
remain rough until it is dry enough to 
crumble under the feet. The seed will be 
sown as soon as tlie ground is in a fit con¬ 
dition. The seed is sown in drills drawn 
IS inches apart and 2 inches deep. 

Shallots will he planted early this 
month on a light, sandy border, planting 
them in rows 1 foot apart, allowing a space 
of (i inches between the bulbs. Press each 
one tightly into the soil, leaving the crown 
level witli tlie surface of the bed. 


FRUIT. 

APRICOTS. 

Ai.tiioicii soil, situation, and climate 
would appear to lie favourable in this 
district for tlie Apricot, such is not tlie 
case. While Peaches. Nectarines, and 
Figs succeed very well in (lie ojien. 
Apricots are, at best, a precarious and 
uncertain crop. Probably one reason is 
that, during early spring, the extremes of 
heat and cold are prejudicial to the wel¬ 
fare of the trees. Through the day tlie 
thermometer may at times during 
February and March rise almost to 
summer-heat, while at night tlie mercury 
may drop considerably below freezing 
point. To this I sometimes feel inclined 
to attribute, in some degree, that fatal 
drawback of the Apricot — “ branch- 
dying.” At best our knowledge of that 
disease is not extensive. Its origin is 
obscure, and so far ns I am aware there 
is no cure for it. I have known old trees 
in the midlands of England, upon their 
own roots, and cultivated in a haphazard 
manner, which never showed any dis¬ 
position to “ branch-dying,” and which 
bore heavy crops year by year. It may be 
that tlie use of unsuitable stocks is a 
contributory cause, and in order to test 
til is, further additions have been made to 
tlie existing trees, the stock used in this 
instance being tlie Mussel. Tlie sites 
were thoroughly excavated and a suitable, 
but far from rich, compost was substituted 
for the soil which was thrown out. A 
good proportion of screened lime-rubbish 
was incorporated with the mixture, and ns 
planting mas performed under the most 


favourable conditions it is hoped that suc¬ 
cess may follow. It may be stated that 
tlie trees in question were specially 
selected and are of a good size—i.c., con¬ 
sisting of from twenty to twenty-four 
shoots. They are dwarf-trained and the 
wood at present is hard, thrifty, and 
very promising. Tlie wall has a .south¬ 
easterly exposure and is protected by a 
glass coping, while screens of Bumbler 
Roses afford further shelter. 

\V. McGI’Fi’OC. 

Balm ar, K irkcudbright. 


PEACH-TREE MOVING. 

I HAVE a rather lnrpe Peach-tree on a south 
wall. It seems to he a late variety, aud 
seldom ri|jens its handsome fruit. Could I 
prune it ill. take it up. and plant it out in a 
conservatory txirder near a south window? 
Failing this, could I get a cordon-shaped tree 
for the conservatory and an earlier variety 
for the wall outside? Any hints an to where 
to obtain trees, time of planting, soil, ami 
general treatment would be gratefully re¬ 
ceived.— ClRLA. 

[If the conservatory is so constructed 
that the tree can he trained oil a trellis 
fixed at a not greater distance than 2 feet 
either at the front or under the roof, or 
not nearer than 11 feet from the glass, and 
there are means of affording ample venti¬ 
lation both at the front and apex of the 
structure, there is no reason why the 
Peach-tree in question should not lie trans¬ 
ferred to it as you suggest. A suitable 
border 2] feet in depth, resting on 
9 inches of drainage, would have to tie' 
made in which lo plant tlie tree. This 
should consist chiefly of good fibrous loam 
chopped roughly lo pieces, tlie other 
necessary ingredients being a small quan¬ 
tity of lime rubbish and bone-meal, and 
three harrow loads of charred garden 
refuse. Failing this, double the quantity 
of kitchen garden soil may lie substituted 
for it. The border should be made at once, 
as tlie lifting of the tree, seeing the sea¬ 
son is fast advancing, must lie done with 
os little delay us possible. I f the roots 
arc lifted with n good hall of soil attached, 
tlie tree, if given a thorough soaking of 
water so soon as replanting is completed, 
should suffer hut little from I lie opera¬ 
tion. As to the trimming back of tlie tree, 
we do not advise more of tills being done 
than is absolutely necessary. After-treat¬ 
ment will consist in seeing Unit the roots 
do not at. any time want for water, but at 
the same time tlie border must not he over¬ 
watered or kept in a state of saturation. 
We take it your intention is to look iijxm 
the conservatory as a cold Peach-house, 
the idea being that by giving the tree the 
benefit of extra warmth afforded by the 
glass it may be induced to bring its fruit 
to perfection. If right in our surmising, 
fire-heat, if at command, would only be re¬ 
quired at tlie time the tree is in bloom, 
and then sufficient of it employed to ex¬ 
clude frost only. Therefore, up till the 
time this stage is reached the house may 
be freely ventilated. When in flower tlie 
ventilators had best be closed at niglit. 
but a good circulation of air throughout 
llie day is necessary and beneficial. Pol¬ 
lination of the fhVwers should he done by 
hand, and with the aid of a rabbit’s tail. 
Disbudding should follow on the heels of 
tlie setting of the fruit, and on fine morn¬ 
ings syringe tlie foliage freely. 

As tlie season advances and tlie weather 
gets warmer, copious syringings are re¬ 
quisite both in tlie morning and after¬ 
noon, and the house should be liberally 
ventilated; in fact the nearer tlie general 
treatment approximates to that existing 
and practised outside tlie better. This 
includes tlie thinning of the fruit ten¬ 
tatively, If a heavy set results, until the 
stormy period is past, when a final reduc¬ 
tion—i.f,, leaving one fruit to each square 
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THE WEEK'S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Radishes. —More seed must now lie suwii 
of the Olivc-shaiied mid Turn ip- rooted 
varieties both in u frame and between the 
rows of early Peas. As birds destroy the 
seedlings dlreetly they peep through tlx* 
soil the outdoor sowings have to lie closely 
protected until the plants are in the 
rough leaf. They are also covered in 
frosty weather. 

Cabbages. —Seed of the red or pickling 
varieties must now be sown in n sheltered 
position, also of a quick-growing sort for 
planting to afford heads for cutting at 
mid-summer. As the demand for tills 
vegetable will in all probability he heavy 
and continuous for some long time to 
come, a variety, the hearts of which will 
attain a good size, such as Nonpareil, will 
is* given tile preference. 

Brussels Sprouts. — Outdoor sowings 
having this season to lie relied on to 
furnish the required number of plants for 
the earliest supply, seed will now be sown 
in a warm nook and be protected on cold, 
frosty nights by laying a mat over the 
guard. Dwarf Gem is a reliable variety 
for early work. 

Cauliflower. —Three varieties to afford a 
succession to the frame-grown plants will 
be sown near the preceding and care taken 
to protect the plants front the harmful 
effects of frost as far as possible after 
germination takes place. Plants raised in 
this way are hardier and sturdier than 
those sown under glass, and get away 
more quickly when planted out. 

Lettuces. Seed of small, quick-growing 
Cabbage Ix'ttuees will lie sown broadcast 
ill a couple of guards and the plants, when 
large enough, transplanted elsewhere in a 
sheltered Iiositlon. 

Onions and Leeks. —Ailsa Craig Onion 
and Prizetaker Leek will now have to lie 
sown iu boxes and raised in mild warmth, 
the former to afford plants for growing on 
with a view to obtaining large bulbs for 
stewing, and the latter to obtain plants 
for an autumn supply. 

Spinach. -There having been a heavy 
run on winter Spinach it is, as a result, 
none too plentiful. Until warmer condi¬ 
tions prevail growth will he slow, and the 
soil is as yet too cold to apply a stimulant 
to accelerate growth. Seed of the summer 
kind will, therefore, be sown at once in 
drills lietween early Peas with a view to 
augment the supply. Last season Spinach 
from the earliest sowing was available in 
tile beginning of May. 

Winter Lettuce. — A good many of the 
plants set out in autumn at the foot of 
south nnd west walls have fallen a prey 
to slugs. The losses are being made good 
with plants taken from the drills where 
the seed was sown last September. 

Shrub beds and borders. —These are 
being put in order, the occupants being 
relieved of dead wood, the more common 
of them cut back or trimmed in to make 
way for those that are choice and de¬ 
serving of more simce. Where jieriiiissi- 
ble tile tree-leaves lying amongst them 
are dug in lightly, but when this cannot 
lie done they are raked out and compensa¬ 
tion for their loss returned ill the slm|«' 
of a topdressing of fresh soil. In the 
case of beds tilled with deciduous-flower¬ 
ing shrubs every available space of ground 
beneath which is tilled with early-flower¬ 
ing hulhs the surface is merely relieved 
of weeds nnd a little fresh soil scattered 
over afterwards. Choice varieties of 
Lilacs, which arc often worked on the 
common kind, mqst lic| p*lleyed of suckers 
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foot of trellis covered by the tree—must be 
effected, as well as the careful tying in of 
yonng growths to furnish the tree with 
bearing wood for next year. If the border 
is constructed as advised no stimulants 
would lie needed tills season. Daily damp¬ 
ings of the lluor and border surface should 
prevent attacks of red-spider. If aphis 
puts iii an appearance fume the house at 
once, unless this should happen at the 
time tile tree is in bloom, then it must lie 
omitted. We should not advise the plant¬ 
ing of a cordon in such a structure, in 
fact we doubt whether you could obtain 
one so trained. You can purchase trees 
trained in the usual method, both of early, 
mid-season, and late varieties, from any 
nurseryman who specialises in fruit 
lavs. ] 


NOTES AXD REPLIES. 

Moss on fruit-trees.—I have a nnmher of 
Uise-elicrry. Plum, and Apple-trees that are 
covered with Moss, etc., ami should lie glad if 
rou will tell me of a safe remedy that would 


Late Grapes. —After this time of year 
late Grafies keep longer and in better con¬ 
dition off than on the Vines, for the reason 
that when the pieces of lateral, which 
should be cut to ns great n length with 
the hunch attached us possible, are in¬ 
serted in tile water contained in the bottles 
they absorb sufficient moisture to keep tlie 
berries plump, whit'll averts shrivelling. 
Tlie cool, dry atmosphere of the Grape- 
room, where tlie temperature should not 
fall below do degs. nor much exceed 50 
degs.. also tends to prevent decay, as here 
neither damp, foggy weather nor fluctua¬ 
tions of tomiiornture have to lie contended 
with as in a vinery, while tlie exclusion of 
light is a preservative of colour in black 
Grilles. When the fruit is allowed to 
hang long on tlie Vines after this date, 
shrivelling of tlie skills, decay of licrrios, 
and loss of colour are three probable evils 
that may have to be grappled with. In a 
Grape-room or snitahly-nptHiinted place 
these late varieties will, when required, 
keep in good order for a long period, and 


Caladium argyriUs. 


not harm poultry aniongst the trees; amt 
also of a. non- poisonous wash, so that when 
the Mono came oH the trees it would not harm 
the poultry. Kindly tell me if caustic lime is 
ordinary quicklime, also if the caustic alkali 
solution is poisonous.— Subscriber. 

[Caustic lime is really freshly-slaked 
line'. To obtain the liest results from ils 
employment when required for ridding 
trees "of Moss. Lichen, etc., fresh lime 
should be obtained direct from the kiln 
and plnc-ed under cover. Then, when a 
favourable opisirtnnity for dressing tlie 
trees presents Itself, slake tlie lime and at 
once apply tlie line piwder which results 
by casting it. systematically among the 
brandies, etc., of the bushes and trees. 
For the lime to prove thoroughly effective, 
it should l*e used directly after ruin or 
when the trees are damp from the effects 
of fog or mist. Neither lime nor caustic 
alkali solution should prove injurious to 
poultry. If the fowls are kept out of tlie 
wav until tin* bushes nnd trees have had 
tinie to dry after 1 icing sprayed—no after 
results of a harmful nature need, we 
think, be feared In either 
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I have, on occasion, had hunched of Lady 
Downe’s ill splendid condition for .tlie 
dessert as late as Easter.—G. 1’. K. 

Blister on Peach-trees.— In your issue of 
February <lth ip. So) we notice a reference 
to Peach-leaf blister. We venture to call 
your atlenlion to our remedy Medela — 
which Is easily applied and is not 
IMiisomius. Mix J pint of the specific with 
l gallon of soft water and apply with a 
line syringe or sprayer once early in 
February and twice ill .March, before the 
liuds hurst. It must not lie used after the 
flowers have opened. Medela also prevents 
mildew in Roses and fruit trees,—G. 
Runvaiid and Co., Ltd., Tim Jtoyril 

Xitrgcrice, Maidutone. 


Now Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — Til Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
Gakiiknino lu-rsTRATED U note ready (price M., pan I 
free ,T|ii A The Binding Cam for the si me volume ie aim 
aiuilable (price Ie. Gd., by poet le. 'Jd.l. The Index and Bind¬ 
ing Can can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, GS, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, IV.C. 1/ ordered 
together, lie twice of the Index ami Binding Cnee ie te., poet 
free. 
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cause a congestion of wood to no good 
purpose. Hushes of the Japan Quince 
(Cydonia japouica) should have all sucker- 
like growths pushed up from the base re¬ 
moved in the same way, as these are of 
no service from a flowering point of view, 
and only choke up the centres. 

Sweet Briar hybrids.— A hedge of these 
will now have all dead wood cut out, the 
young wood, i.e., twiggy growths, spurred 
back to two or three buds, and long shoots 
left for the furnishing of bare places 
tipped. For the hedge to retain its proper 
form a certain amount of tying is 
necessary, and when growth is sparse or 
weak a few stakes are, in addition, re¬ 
quired. When completed a dressing of 
well-rotted manure will he pointed in. 

Hedge-clipping. — The trimming of 
hedges of Holly, Privet, and a combina¬ 
tion of Quick and Privet, which makes an 
excellent screen, also of Quick, for which 
time cannot be spared in the autumn, lias 
boon brought to a close. 

Wall creepers.— A start will now be 
made with the putting of these in order, 
commencing with Honeysuckle, Jessa¬ 
mines. Choisya, Wistaria, etc. After the 
necessary pruning in the two first and last 
named instances lias been performed old 
ties are examined and faulty ones made 
good, tarred twine being used for this pur¬ 
pose. Chimonanthus fragrans which has 
flowered with great profusion will not be 
touched until the flowers have faded. Ail 
growths will then be spurred back to three 
buds. 

Winter Cucumbers. — These have to be 
kept goiug until those recently planted 
begin to fruit. The great tiling next to 
keeping red spider in subjection by main¬ 
taining a humid atmosphere is to en¬ 
courage a free growth. To accomplish 
this, root activity lias to be maintained by 
affording light top-dressings of rich corn- 
lost at frequent intervals and in allowing 
tile plants to carry no more fruit than will 
meet the demand, as this lessens the tax 
on their energies, especially if cut before 
it becomes fully grown. As a top-dressing 
nothing answers better than fibrous loam 
torn roughly to pieces witli a small quan¬ 
tity of lime-rubbish, old mushroom dung, 
and a sprinkling of bone-meal added. A 
quantity of this mixture should be kept in 
reserve under cover, so that a top-dress¬ 
ing can be applied directly roots push 
through and appear on the surface of that 
given last. Applications of diluted warm 
liquid manure, when water is required, 
also assist in keeping the plants in a vigor¬ 
ous condition. Overcrowding the trellis 
with bine must be guarded against, while 
pinching and training in the usual way 
have to be carefully attended to. 

Vines. —Growths on rods started at the 
1 loginning of the year arc sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced to determine which will carry the 
best clusters. The surplus shoots, i.e., 
when two are j>resent on one spur, are 
pulled off and tile bunches on the shoots 
retained and reduced to one. .Stopping at 
two leaves beyond the bunch rubbing 
out sub-laterals below the bunch, and 
pinching back to one leaf those above, are 
other important details that have strict 
attention. The shoots arc brought down 
by degrees to the wires with loops of 
ratlin, this being done either in the early 
morning or the afternoon. Overhead 
syringing is discontinued at this stage, to 
compensate for which the floors, etc., are 
more liberally damjied, especially when 
closing for the day. The temperature will 
be advanced to (So degs. by day and (SO (legs, 
by night. llefore the Vines come into 
flower tlie border will be given another 
watering which will suffice in the way of 
root moisture until the before-mentioned 
stage lias becir'pfcssetl. 
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Peaches now coming Into flower must 
be fertilised witli a rabbit's tail, taking 
tlie iKillen from the smaller to the large- 
flowered varieties to ensure a more per- 
feet set. To render the pollen dry and 
more jioteut n little extra flre-heat may 
lie turned on an hour or so after daybreak 
in dull weather and continued until tlie 
pollination has been carried out. Tills 
allows of sufficient air being admitted at 
the apex to create a free circulation 
throughout tlie house. Oil bright morn¬ 
ings sunlieat alone will suffice to render 
the fiolleii effective, and ventilation cun, 
in addition, then lie more freely indulged 
in. To afford ripe fruit in July and 
August another house should be closed nud 
started by watering the border if neces¬ 
sary. dewing tlie trees over with tepid 
water twice daily, and fuming tlie house 
two evenings in succession, omitting to 
syringe when this takes place. Might 
temperatures of 4." degs., and .10 degs. 
during the day sulfieo for the present. 

Dahlias. Tubers of tlie Cactus varieties 
will now lie placed in gentle warmth and 
cuttings taken with a heel ns soon as tlie 
growths are .1 inches to 4 inches long. 
These are potted singly in small (iO's and 
placed in a propagating frame to strike. 
When rooted they are removed to where 
there is less heat and shifted into 5-inch 
pots. Young plants yield by far tlie best 
results, but the old tubers come in useful 
for planting in shrublieries and similar 
places. 

Bedding plants. — These will now be 
[lotted off and stood for tine nest few weeks 
or until they become well rooted on a tem¬ 
porary. stage erected in tlie body of a 
reach-house just started. To economise 
space all are potted in what are termed 
“ Hong Toms.” or rimless pots, .1 Inches 
in diameter. No crocks are used, a piece 
of fibrous loam being substituted for them 
in each pot. This saves much time and 
trouble when planting time arrives. 

Ferns. —These being grown principally 
for cutting will shortly be re[>ottcd. tlie 
plants now having had nearly three 
months' rest. I’eat will form the principal 
constituent of tlie compost, tlie remainder 
consisting of a little fibrous loam, some 
charcoal broken fine, tlie same of soft 
bricks, and coarse sand. Small Adlantuius 
and single sjieciuiens of Nephrolepis 
exaltata elegantissima being required for 
siieeial purimsos a stock of both is kept 
ready to band in small pots. Seedlings ot 
tlie first-named make tlie best plants for 
this purpose. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines. -If the prun¬ 
ing and training of these trees have not 
been completed the work must no longer 
be delayed, as a little mild weather will 
cause the buds to swell fast. If tlie trees 
received proper attention in the summer 
and autumn very little pruning will now 
be required, with the exception of the re¬ 
moval of any branch or shoot that can be 
spared in order to avoid over-crowding. 
To lie successful with Peaches and 
Nectarines on outside walls it is necessary 
that tlie wood he thoroughly ripened, and 
this can only be brought about by allow¬ 
ing plenty of space between tlie shoots, so 
that the leaves may develop to their full 
size and tlie sun reach (lie young wood. 
When tlie wood of the Peach and 
Nectarine is thoroughly ripened the 
flowers are much stronger and hardier 
than those of over-crowded trees. First 
fasten tlie main branches, laying these in 
at equal distances apart and the young 
shoots between them, in such a manner ns 
to give tlie trees a well-balanced appear¬ 
ance. The young shoots should generally 
be left their full length, taking care nqt 


to tie tpo tightly, as this Is often the cause 
of canker. The shoots should lie laid in at 
a distance of not less than 0 inches apart. 
When the training is completed materials 
for the protection of the blooms should bo 
got ready. Those who use temporary 
coverings should have the poles, etc., 
fixed in position, so that when protection 
is needed no time need be lost beyond fix¬ 
ing up the materials. 

Salvia patens is amongst the finest of 
all blue-flowered subjects for summer 
bedding. The roots or tubers are lifted 
and stored during tlie winter, as is prac¬ 
tised with Dahlias. If an increase of 
stock is desired tlie tubers may now lie 
placed in boxes of leaf-soil and stored in it 
warm liopse. When the cuttings are 
formed they may be dibbed into lioxes of 
light soil, where they will soon form 
roots. . Salvia patens associated with 
Calceolaria amplexieaulis is very pleasing 
and effective. 


Pelargoniums si ill in the boxes in which 
they were rooted should be potted at. once. 
The size of tlie pots should he in nceord- 
aneo with tlie strength of the several 
varieties. Strong growers should be put 
into 5-inch pots, whilst small-growing 
sorts may lie grown in 3-inch pots. The 
compost should consist of fibrous loam 
mixed witli leaf-mould and plenty of 
silver sand. After they are potted they 
should be placed in moderate warmth. A 
vinery having a minimum temperature of 
55 (legs, to (JO degs. will he suitable. As 
soon as they become established in their 
now |lots, and are growing freely, transfer 
them to a cooler quarter, gradually 
hardening them preparatory to standing 
them in the open in May. 

Sweet Peas. —We are now sowing a 
quantity of Sweet Peas in 3-inch pots, 
with the intention of planting out tlie seed¬ 
lings when the weather will permit. Clean, 
well-drained riots are used, using for a 
compost loam, leaf-mould, and a small 
quantity of manure from a spent Mush¬ 
room lied, passing all through a i-lneli 
mesh sieve and mixing with tills compost 
a little bone-meal. Fill tlie pots three- 
parts full with soil and place three seeds 
in each pot. Cover them with line soil, hut. 
do not press it too firm. Label each pot 
ns the work proceeds and place them pot 
thick in a cold frame. Give a good water¬ 
ing at once and germination will proceed 
naturally. The seedlings may lie expected 
to grow strongly from tlie first. As soon 
as tlie seedlings have commenced to grow 
ventilation must be afforded on all favour¬ 
able occasions, but the plants must be pro¬ 
tected from frost. Support the plants witli 
small pieces of busily twigs as soon as' 
they need it, and see that they are 
thoroughly hardened before removing 
them out-of-doors. 


Roses. —The pruning of Roses trained on 
warm walls and planted in sheltered 
positions will now be proceeded with, 
cutting out all dead wood and any weak 
growths and training in strong, well- 
ripened shoots required for furnishing the 
space. Any not required are cut back to 
two or three buds. A certain number of 
new shoots should be trained in each 
year, removing a corresponding number 
of old ones. When tlie pruning and train¬ 
ing have been finished the plants should 
be sprayed with an approved insecticide. 
Remove any of tlie surface soil that 
appears exhausted, replneing it, with fresh 
compost witli which lias been mixed a 
quantity of bone-meal. 

Palms should now lie overhauled, and 
where needed afforded slightly larger pots. 
In doing this be careful not to disturb the 
roots more than 'Is necessary, for if the 
routs are rcdueefktlie plants will need very 
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great care and attention for several 
months afterwards. Kentias are always 
in the best condition when the pots or tubs 
are well ti 1 led with roots, but increased 
rooting' space must be afforded as the 
plants become larger. A suitable .compost 
for l’nlm.s consists of good fibrous loam, 
pent, and well-broken mortar rubble. Pot 
firmly and allow sufficient space at tbe 
surface for watering. Afterwards keep 
the plants in a (genial growing atmosphere 
with a temperature of about <10 dogs, at 
•right. witli u slight increase by day. 
Plants tliat do not require repotting should 
be top-dressed, and given an occasional 
application of an approved fertiliser. 

Bouvardias which have lieen rested 
should be cut back (if not already done) 
and the plants given an intermediate tem- 
perature. When they have made 1 inch 
of new growth turn them out of the pots 
and remove the greater part of the old 
soil with a pointed stick, placing them in 
pots only sufficiently largo to admit of 
1 Inch of soil being placed around the re¬ 
duced balls. Shift into larger pots as 
soon as they have filled the-former with 
young roots. The.easiest method of pro- 
pagation is by means of root cuttings, 
ami to provide these the requisite number 
of strong, old plants should be selected. 
Shako the soil from the roots and cut the 
strongest of these into pieces, each about 
1.J inch in length. Fill a pan to within 
1‘ inch of the rim with sandy soil. Upon 
this lay the root cuttings and cover them 
with J inch of soil, give a good watering 
anil place them in the propagating pit. 
The cuttings will soon make roots and 
throw np shoots, which should be stopped 
above the first pair of leaves. Shortly 
afterwards pot them singly into thumb 
P«>ts. vising a compost consisting of two 
jairts loam and one part leaf-soil with 
plenty of sand added. Afford them a moist, 
warm atmosphere for a time and stop the 
shoots frequently sons to produce a bushy 
habit, shifting them into larger pots when 
well rooted, and finally potting them into 
5-incli or (i-incli pots, according to the 
strength of the plants. Towards the end 
of the spring transfer them to a cold pit, 
gradually increasing the ventilation. Con¬ 
tinue the stopping of the shoots until tbe 
middle of July, by which time the plants 
should be well furnished. 

Potting materials —A quantity of loam, 
I salt, leaf-mould, sand, and other imtting 
materials should be placed under cover, 
and if possible where they will he kept 
partially dry and warm. It is detrimental 
to plants to pot them in soil which is a 
trille too moist. Carnations and many 
other plants succeed best in soil which has 
been sterilised. Therefore, if means exist 
for sterilising the soil this should lie done. 
If tile presence of eelworm is detected it is 
essential that the soil be thoroughly 
sterilised. 

Asparagus can now be very easily 
brought forward on milil hot-beds covered 
with jiortable frames. The roots should be 
placed in position and covered im¬ 
mediately they are lifted, for if allowed 
to become in tlie least dry tbe results are 
I«x>r. Cover the crowns to a deptli of 
about 3 indies and maintain a temperature 
of from 50 degs. to 55 degs., which may be 
allowed to rise 10 degs. more by sun-heat 
in the afternoon after shutting up. The 
beds should be syringed twice daily. 

Carrots.—The seedlings from the first 
sowing will now be ready for thinning. 
This should be done before the young 
plants become drawn, allowing 3 inches or 
•1 inches between the plants each way. 
After the crop has been thinned give n 
gentle watering to settle the soil about 
tic roots. Admit air freely when the 
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weather is favourable and water as often 
as necessary. 

French Beans.— Where heated pits are 
available Beans may now be planted in 
rows IS inches apart and covered with 
2 inches of soil. The soil placed in the 
lilt should consist of good loam, leaf- 
mould, ami a little thoroughly-decayed 
manure, and it should not lie less than 
!» inches deep, so that frequent waterings 
may be unnecessary. 

Vegetable Marrows are very easily 
forced and are generally appreciated. A 
small sowing should now he made, putting 
the seeds singly into small pots. The seed¬ 
lings should be (lotted into (i-incli pots be¬ 
fore they have made their second leaf. 
After the plants have become well estab¬ 
lished they should he planted out on well- 
prepared, mild hot-beds in portable 
frames. If proper attention is given, the 
plants will yield good crops of fruit during 
April and May. and when it. is safe to do 
so tlie lights and frames may he removed 
and the plants will continue to yield an 
abundance of fruits till late in the 
autumn. An excellent variety for forcing 
is Table Dainty. F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Plants under glass.— At this season the 
preparation and propagation of tlie many 
things required in the way of pot plants 
must be attended to. Apart from those 
which are grown for decoration the usual 
edging and furnishing subjects have been 
taken in hand. In tlie ease of Sclaginellas 
and Lycopodiums, division of varieties 
which a is- to 1m- grown in larger numbers 
has been attended to, and in other cases 
repotting has been done. These things are 
always useful either for draping the edges 
of stages or for furnishing hare spaces 
among specimen plants. Occasionally one 
sees pieces of either planted on the sur¬ 
face of tine-follngod plants, and, while 
they certainly cover the bare soil in the 
case of Crotons, Dracaenas, or Pandanus, I 
do not think that tlie practice is in the 
best interest of the plants so treated. 
After dividing or repotting, watering must 
be carefully done until renewed growth 
indicates root-action. Cuttings of Trndes- 
eantias, in variety, and of the useful 
Campanula isophylla have been put into 
the propa gating-pit In some quantity. 
Climbing plants, where circumstances do 
not allow of repotting, have been top- 
dressed, these including several varieties 
of Asparagus, Acacias, Mandevilln, and 
Lygodium scandens. A quantity of 
Begonia fuclisioides intended for late 
spring blooming lias received a shift from 
5-inch to 7-ineh pots. Cut-back plants of 
Pelargonium Paul Cram pel have made ex¬ 
cellent growth, and are now showing a 
considerable amount of bloom. Tart of 
these will be grown on, the rest being re¬ 
served for cuttings to increase the number 
of this popular variety for planting out. 
If Regal Pelargoniums have not yet been 
shifted on into their flowering-pots no time 
must be lost. Useful and busily stuff can 
ho had in 5-Inch (Hits. but if large or speci¬ 
men plants be required pots ti inches in 
diameter must lie given. In tlie latter 
case it is ns well at the time of repotting 
to put in as many slender stakes as may 
lie considered necessary, and, from time 
to time, to tie ill the shoots as growth pro¬ 
ceeds. If extra large plants are required 
for exhibition I always consider that cut¬ 
back plants two years old give by far the 
most satisfaction. If the blooms are not 
so large they are very freely produced, 
and the plants possess a certain hardiness 
which the younger pieces lack. At all 
stages let the heat be moderate, and it is 
necessary to keep a vigilant look-out for 
aphis. 


Calceolarias may go into their flower- 
ing-Xiots without delay. The culture above 
recommended for Pelargoniums suits these 
showy plants perfectly. The same pre¬ 
caution in respect of aphis is necessary. 
In the case of Calceolarias avoid, at til' 
times, excess of moisture and too much 
heat. 

Begonia tubers for planting out have 
been laid out thinly on a bed of fibre and 
put to work. It may appear early, but 
when a considerable number of bedding 
plants is needed it is always well to make 
an early start with Begonias, so that they 
may have reached a useful size before 
they go out into beds In cold frames in 
April. Meantime they are receiving a very 
gentle heat which will not unduly hurry 
them along. But one colour is grown, a 
good scarlet, and most of the tubers are 
two years or three years old. After that 
age is reached they make very large and 
handsome plants and are very satisfactory 
when planted out. 

Wallflowers.— At this time it is well to 
give a look round among Wallflowers in 
order that any plants which may, by rea¬ 
son of wind or the effects of frost, have 
become loose at tlie root may he llrmed 
up. During the present season a trial is 
being given to a dozen varieties of double 
sorts, and as the bed in which they are 
grown was specially prepared the growth 
is satisfactory, and tlie trial will be inter¬ 
esting. The difference in respect of 
branching is very noticeable, some lieing of 
fine bushy habit, while others follow the 
older, strains in producing but one strong 
shoot. 

Hardy flower borders.— During tlie week 
a rather large collection of Michaelmas 
Daisies which for some few years had been 
grown together in a border for compari¬ 
son and selection was broken up. The 
coarser anil more robust of the varieties 
were planted freely in shrubberies and 
round the margin of a pond. In the latter 
place a few clumps were planted experi¬ 
mentally in the spring of last year; and 
as the results have been sufficiently en¬ 
couraging a considerable number of the 
plants referred to has been added to those 
already put out. Clumps of Gypsophila 
pnniculata and of G. p. llore pleno having 
pushed their shoots above the soil at, this 
early date, the stools have been given a 
covering of sifted ashes in order that the 
attentions of slugs may ho discouraged. 
G. Steven! and G. Rokejeka are not so far 
advanced, but, in order to prevent mis¬ 
haps they have been similarly treated. 
Forking up still continues when time can 
he spared for the purpose. 

Preparing soil for Sweet Peas.— It has 
been decided to utilise the bed from which 
tlie Asters, previously referred to, were 
lifted for an additional quantity of Sweet 
Peas. As the Asters had, naturally, im- 
jioverished tlie bed considerably, it became 
necessary to make it suitable for the re¬ 
quirements of the Pens. These being 
grown hr clumps the necessary stations 
were marked off, and at each station the 
soil was thrown out to a considerable 
depth, and the manure, half-decayed 
leaves, and a proportion of soot thoroughly 
incorporated with the soil before refilling 
the holes. The soil between the stations 
was afterwards merely pointed over in 
the meantime, and it is intended to trench 
it after tlie Sweet Pens cense blooming. 

Peaches and Nectarines on walls.— 
These have now been attended to in rc- 
siiect of training. In the case of Peaches 
and Nectarines tlie growths are hard and 
ripe; the buds are already plumping up 
and they are very numerous. The outlook 
at present is highly encouraging, but a 
spell of frost would he acceptable In order 
that the buds may be retarded for a time. 
As the work was finished the soil in the 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


immediate neighbourhood of the trees was 
lightly forked up, n dressing of screened 
lime-rubble being worked in. Afterwards 
each tree received a thorough watering, 
as, owing to the protective coping of glass 
throwing off the rain, doubts were enter¬ 
tained as to the condition of moisture at 
the roots. A good mulch of well-decayed 
manure was then applied, and this should 
prevent evaporation until the trees come 
into flower. 

Tufted Pansies in frames. — Owing 
principally to the continual damp, Tufted 
Pansies in frames are not so satisfactory 
as is usually the case. A certain propor¬ 
tion of some of the less robust varieties 
has suffered from dumping to some ex¬ 
tent. in spite of the utmost exposure during 
suitable weather. With the lengthening 
days it is hoped that this damping may 
cense, and meantime the soil has been 
stirred up and any decayed or decaying 
foliage and plants removed. 

Herb border. —During the week a long 
and narrow border tilled with herbs was 
tidied up. It was intended to lift and re¬ 
plant these herbs at the present time, but 
pressure of work lias prevented this. 

Seed-sowing. — During the week Cauli¬ 
flowers, Cabbages, Lothian Stocks, the 
Azure Sage (Perovskia atriplleifolia), 
Lobelia. Onions, and a further good batch 
of Sweet Peas have been sown. 

\V. MoGuffoo. 

Jin l mar Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


DIPLOMA IN GARDENING. 

Ax important step was taken in 1912 by 
the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society to improve the status of pro¬ 
fessional gardeners and encourage them 
by ttie establishment of a Diploma. It 
had long been felt that some such distinc¬ 
tion should he available to gardeners, and 
the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society accordingly approached the Hoard 
of Agriculture on the subject, with the re¬ 
sult that tile proposal was approved and 
authority was given by His Majesty’s 
Government, for the Diploma to carry the 
title “National.” Among those for whose 
benefit the Diploma is established are the 
followingFlorists, fruit-growers, gar¬ 
deners, horticultural Inspectors, horticul¬ 
tural instructors, landscape gardeners, 
market gardeners, nurserymen, public 
park gardeners, and seedsmen. The 
Diploma is secured l>y parsing two 
examinations—a preliminary and a final. 
The first preliminary examination was 
held in June, 1014, when sixty-three candi¬ 
dates entered. The examination was 
partly written, partly practical, and 
partly viva race. The test, of craftsman¬ 
ship is an essential part of the examina¬ 
tion, the wisdom of which was proved in 
1014 by the fact that, whereas no candi¬ 
date who passed the practical test, failed 
in the written examination, several of 
those who did well in the latter failed in 
the former. 

The Diploma will undoubtedly become 
more and more generally recognised as 
years pass by as an Indication of the 
ability of those who hold it. Moreover, it 
will help to raise the rank of tin- garden¬ 
ing profession, and from this point of view 
alone should arouse a respouse from those 
who wish to raise their positions. 

Not only is the Diploma desirable in it¬ 
self. but. from the testimony of candidates 
in June last, it is abundantly evident that 
the preparation involved proved a great 
stimulus and help to them in their work. 

The Diploma Syllabus may be obtained 
by applying to me at the office of the 
Society, Vincent Square, Westminster. All 
entries for the 1915 examinations must 
reach mo not later than February 28th. 

a Wilks, Secretary. 

) gre 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Failure of Hyacinths (T. S .).—The most fre¬ 
quent cause of Hyacinths of all kinds expand¬ 
ing their flowers down in the sockets is that 
they are put into heat before the top3 are 
sufficiently advanced : or that they are allowed 
to become dry at the roots, and then flooded 
with water. A uniform, moist condition of 
the rooto is essential to the well-being of Hya¬ 
cinths. Again, sometimes the evil complained 
of arises from the bulbs being badly ripened. 
Keep the Dutch Hyacinths covered over until 
they have made about 2 inches of growth and 
the flower-spike is distinctly visible. 

Plants for cut ftowors (Inquirer ).—It is 
better not to aim at too much, as plants in a 
crowded condition do not flower well. The 
following list, if well done, will supply cut 
flowers in succession : Zonal Pelargoniums 
(double and single). Cinerarias, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Chinese Primulas (double and single). 
Camellias, Azaleas, a few plants of some of 
the soft-wooded Heaths, anch as hyemalis, Wil- 
moreana. etc., Cytisus racemosus, Calla a?thio- 
piea; bulbs of many kinds, including Lily of 
tlie Valley, and Li limn llarrisi, Bouvnrdias, 
Deutzia gracilis, Tree Carnations, Tea and 
other Hoses. 

Failure of Scliizantlius (A. 1 )The plant 
sent lias been attacked by a «tem fungus, 
which is no uncommon occurrence amongst 
annuals when grown outdoors as well a»s under 
glass. A remedy has not yet been discovered, 
but the germs of the disease are doubtleaj 
present in the noil. As you are evidently 
much troubled with this disease we advise you 
to either disinfect your soil in future with 
one of the soil fumigants now sold or steri¬ 
lise it. The latter method is very effectual, 
and conaiats in heating the loam and leaf- 
mould to a degree verging on its becoming 
charred, but not actually so, or the fertility 
of both will be ruined. This is easily done 
ov placing the soil on a piece of sheet-iron 
resting on some loose brick piers and lighting 
a fire underneath. Any refuse wood answers 
for this purpose. 

Brugmansias growing (J. Cooper ).—We are 
supposing this is the plant you refer to as 
•’ Browmonsia." Briigniaiisias, or Daturas, 
are very liberal feeders, and liable to cast 
their leaves. They are better out-of-doors 
than under glass during the summer months. 
The most suitable compost is about two parts 
loam to one part of well-decayed manure and 
leaf-mould, mixed with a sprinkling of sand. 
The drainage should lie effective, for during 
the summer the plants need to be freely sup¬ 
plied with water. In the winter Brugman¬ 
sias must be treated much as Fuchsias are— 
that is to say, kept almost dry at the roots 
and in a structure safe from frost. In the 
spring, with, increased heat and moisture, 
they will grow away freely. When the pots 
are well filled with roots an occasional dose 
of liquid manure will be helpful. 

Heaths after flowering (M. D .).—After 

flowering, cut the plants into shape, shortening 
back the long, vigorous shoots to one-third 
their length, then place them in the green¬ 
house to encourage fresh growth. When the 
young shooto have made about half an inch 
of growth, repot, using sandy peat, and see 
that the drainage is free. Pot firmly, stand 
the plants in a frame kept close till they have 
recovered from the check, then stand them in 
the open, plunging in ashes to save watering. 
Water very carefully, taking care this is not 
overdone, as if this happens the soil gets 
soured and water-logged, which will be fatal. 
(Juard against dryness at the roots as well. 
When the cold nights come, remove to the 
greenhouse, ventilating freely on every favour¬ 
able occasion. All depends on the treatment 
you give, but if well looked after we see no 
reason why your plants should not bloom next 
year. 

Repotting Palms (F. D.).—Palms need a 
fairly good holding soil, such as two-thirds 
good turfy loam, the remaining third being 
made up of well-decayed manure, peat or leaf- 
mould, and sand. In the case of large plants, 
the new pot or tub should be large enough 
to allow of from 2 inches to 3 inches of soil 
around the old ball, a* with a less space than 
this it will be very difficult to press the soil 
firmly all round, which is very important. In 
repotting, all the roots must be covered with 
the new soil: indeed, the old ball should be 
set slightly deeper than before, and take care 
that ample room is allowed for watering, as if 
the pot is filled too full of soil the ball of earth 
gets' too dry in the centre, and the plants 
suffer in consequence. When potting you might 
add a little soot to the soil, which will help 
to bring back the colour to the leaves. Be 
careful with the watering until the roots have 
begun to penetrate the fresh soil. 

Carnations injured (Tudor G rani ).—The 
general appearance of both leaves and stems 
points to the conclusion that the offender is 
a rabbit. Some plants to which a rabbit 
gained access a few weeks ago have been 
damaged in precisely the same manner. Of 
course, mice and sparrow’s, particularly the 
latter, work an immense amount of mischief 
among Carnations in some winters, but their 
depredations are usually confined to the 
demolishing of the point growths and leaves, 


but not the stems. So far as we are aware, 
it is rabbit* only which nibble Carnations 
down to the ground level. The beet means of 
protecting the plants from these depredators 
is to run lengths of * inch wire-mesh netting. 

3 feet wide, round the beds, letting the lower 
edge into the soil to a depth of 3 inches to 

4 inches. To keep this in position drive in 
stakes of the requisite length 3 feet apart. 
and to the*e the netting can be tied with 
string. To protect the plants from birds, 
stretch a fruit-net over them at a height of 
1 foot from the ground. This should be sup¬ 
ported on a framework and the net pegged 
down to the ground if necessary round the 
outside. 

TREKS AND 8HRUBS. 

Treatment of Chimonanthus fragrans 

(Fj. H.).— Probably a good deal might be done 
by judicious pruning to induce your plants of 
Chimonanthus fragrans to flower. After the 
season of blooming is past—say, in February— 
is the best time to prune this Chimonanthus. 
The flowers are chiefly carried on short, thick 
spurs, or on little twign springing from the 
old wood, lienee, in pruning, the shootu should 
be out back to within 3 inches or 4 inches of 
the large branches. These cut-back shoots 
will, in the course of the following summer, 
send out other flowering shoots. Frequently 
during the summer etrong gross shoots are 
pushed out from the face of the plant, and 
these should be ruthlessly cut out, as they 
seldom flower. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


A. Tillett. Wo do not know the Cactus you 
refer to as Kaby. He Veronica flliformis, write 

to Mone. H. Correvon, Chene-Bourg. Geneva.- 

Thomas Curtis.—A. group of the various 

Yuccas mentioned in the article.- Thomas 

Curtis— So far as we can judge from the speci¬ 
mens you send, there is no need for alarm.-- 

Ca mo tion .—Seeing you give u« no idea as to 
the size of your garden and what you wish to 
grow, it is very difficult for us to advise. 
Your be3t way would be to ask the advice of 
some practical man in the district who could 

visit your garden.- The Towers .—The weed 

you send is Ajuga rep tans, and the only way 
is to spud it out. If. however, very numerous, 
we fear you will have to lift the turf, and 
after having freed it of the weed to relay it. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Name of plant.— Buttcrr/up, Hastings .— 
Beu.r'9-foot (Helleborus foetidua). 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


II. Cannell and Sons, Eynsford, Kent .—Seed 
and Plant Guide, 1015. 

W. Smith and Son, 18, Market-street, Aber¬ 
deen. Harden Seeds. Plants, etc. 

Ambrose Lighton, Kirton. near Boston. Lin¬ 
coln. —Seed Potatoes, Seeds, Bulbs, Hock, and 
Hardy Plants. 

The Premier Seed Co., Ltd., Brighton.—.Seed 
Guide for 1915. 

Dobif. and Mason. 22. Oak-street, Manchester. 
—Vegctablc and Flower Seeds. 

Wm. Artindale and Son, Sheffield .—List of 
Reliable Seeds, 1015. 

Cartons. Warrington. -New and Regenerated 
Breeds of Farm Seeds for 1915. 

John Forbes (Hawick), Ltd.— Plant and Seed 
Catalogue, 1015. 


NEW INDEX AND BINDING CASES FOR COM¬ 
PLETED VOLUME.—Tho Index to VoL XXXVI. 
of “Gardening: Illustrated” is now ready 
(price 3d., post free 3Ad.). Tho Binding: 
Case for the same Volume is also available 
(price is. 6d., by post is. 9d.), The Index 
and Binding: Case can be obtained from 
any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. If 
ordered together, tho price of the Index 
and Binding: Case is 2s., post free. 


Royal Horticultural Society.— I wish to 
call attention to the dates on or lief ore 
which subjects for the following Wisloy 
trials must l>e sent to Wisley :—February 
noth, 1915: Annual Sunflowers, Peas 
(cooking, early only). Potatoes (first and 
second early and mid-season), and Cab¬ 
bage (autumn), for (rial in 1915. May 
29lh, 1915: Uegonias (winter flowering), 
for trial In 1919. July 17th, 3915: Cab¬ 
bage (spring), for trial in 1919. July 35th. 
3935: Poppy (Perennial), for trial in 3917. 
September 4tli, 1915: Pteonies (her¬ 
baceous), for trial in 3918. For'the neces¬ 
sary entry forms application should l>e 
made to The DiRfidton, 1MI.8. Gardens, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Primula obconica poisonous.—A re¬ 
markable case of the above being 
Iioisonous is that of my (laughter, to whom 
it is sufficient to have a plant of it in her 
greenhouse ojiening into the dining-room 
for her to have an acute rash break out 
on her hands, and particularly wrists, 
even though she lias been careful never to 
touch the jilunt.—D osmere. 

Technical descriptions of well-known 
plants are not easily read and are quite 
■unnecessary. In a description of tin* 
Japanese Itnrberry by Mr. Jenkins, in a 
resent issue, I notice a lot of them. I see 
the plant in almost every garden I go 
into. Wlint we want to know are Hie con¬ 
ditions that suit tlie plant well, and the 
soil and sunshine. Taking up half the 
space with a rigmarole of technical terms 
is surely needless.—W. It. 

Leueojum vemum Vagneri.— In a shel¬ 
tered place at the bottom of a wall garden 
and well protected from the prevailing 
west winds, ns well as from those of the 
north and east, tin 1 first Powers of 
I/oucojuiu vernum Vugneri were observed 
in the end of January. This is a very 
precious variety of the Spring Snowflake, 
of taller and more robust growtli and 
giving bigger flowers, which are generally 
produced two together on a stem. The 
green sixits on the exterior of each seg¬ 
ment. which constitute one of the charms 
of this .Snowflake, are of a finer green 
than in the ordinary I,, vernum. variable 
though this is. When we remember, also, 
that Wagner's Spring Snowflake blooms 
considerably in advance of the others we 
can realise its worth in the garden in 
winter.—S. Abnott. 

Achillea setacea (see p. 33). — Sir 
Herbert. Maxwell may be interested to 
know that this is a Hungarian species in¬ 
troduced to cultivation rather more than 
a century ago. It is. however, referred to 
by Loudon as “ white ” flowered, and I am 
wondering whether tile above would prove 
identical with A. ochroleuca — also of 
Hungarian origin—which I grew many 
rears ago. but which I have long since 
iost sight of. Loudon brackets the last 
named with A. pectinatn (Wllldenov), 
though, curiously. Nicholson refers to 
pectinate ns ‘•white,’' citing “Italy” as 
Its native linbitnt. Loudon also gives A. 
ochrolenon (Khrhurl), introduced a year 
or two later than A. setacea. The former 
iiu/K-irs to he dewi^Pcd In •• W'nldstein 
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and Kitaihel’s” “Flora of Hungary.” n 
work I do not jiossess. "If Sir Herbert 
Maxwell could spare me n bit of his plant 
for observation I should be greatly 
obliged. I note that Mr. Arnott (p. K-l), 
owing to a slip, probably, refers to the 
above as “Achillea serrata,” a quite dis¬ 
tinct species.— E. II. Jenkins. 

Two good cheap plants from seed.— In 
these days, when one hears on all sides 
of economising in the garden, the question 
arises as to how this can he best done. 
Speaking generally, much may he done by 
raising from seeds things that will bloom 
over a long period. For the summer 
garden I know nothing that meets (ids 
want more than Antirrhinums. When the 
seed lias been carefully selected, from 
S3 to 93 jier cent, comes true to colour. 
Many raise them from cuttings, but unless 
care is given to this method the stock 
quickly deteriorates. Speaking broadly, 
whim seed is obtained from the liesl 
sources. Antirrhinums come true enough 
for most purposes, and are far more 
vigorous. If seed is sown early in March, 
the plants, if given good attention from 
tlie first, will ho in bloom by mid-July, 
and continue till frost comes. Good and 
cheap as these are for tlie summer garden, 
Polyanthuses are equally so for the spring. 
When it is considered how long they con¬ 
tinue in bloom, the many lovely colours, 
tin' uses they can be put to. and the 
number pf plants that ran he raised from 
a shilling packet of seed, this can readily 
lie understood.— Dorset. 

Roses on own roots.— I consider that 
the only reason tlie Drier is used is be¬ 
cause of its more fibrous roots, thus 
facilitating transplanting. If cuttings of 
II.P., H.T., and T. Doses are grown it is 
often two years before a good plant is pro¬ 
duced. and then roots are very coarse and 
the plant is checked when moved. If tlie 
“ bud ” of tlie Rose (or tlie union, rather) 
lie planted a few inches below the surface 
the Rose becomes in time on its own roots. 
The Drier keeps it going well until tlie 
Rose roots are formed, and then, having 
don? its duty, dies, leaving a Itnse-trce 
on its own roots. Ry the use of the Drier- 
root. system the plant, grows well anil 
flowers well at once. Of course. Drier and 
also Faradi.se stocks are artificially used 
in Hu 1 interests of culture and cultivation, 
which is to some extent unnatural, and 
employed to assist Nature to produce re¬ 
sults she would take much more time over 
if left to her own methods, such as seed, 
cuttings, and layers. I do not think there 


is any, or very little, deterioration caused 
by these artificial methods, and also think 
that if so the advantages immensely out¬ 
weigh tlie disadvantages. — W. I*. Sea- 
brook. 

[.is regards the lime to gel Hoses from 
cuttings, there is a prevalent error, hat ice 
find that cuttings of medium si:c. and iritli 
a heel, put in iu .September into free loam 
in open-air beds malce strong plants bp 
the. next September—that is. one year’s 
time. The cuttings arc pul hi rather deep, 
having a few of the eges above the ground. 
Tlie only care tlieg get aftenrards is to 
remove the floiccr-biids in ilic spring. In 
this wag ire get fine plants by autumn .— 
10a.] 

Berberis Stapfiana. There are several 
new Rarberries amongst recent Chinese 
introductions which are likely to command 
considerable interest, for. in addition t<> 
lieing of graceful outline, they fruit freely 
and the berries rijn'ii into and remain on 
the plants until the New Year. D. St;ii>- 
fiana is one of the number, and it presents 
u rather extraordinary appearance at any 
season by reason of the long, line, brownish 
spines which arm the branches, the larger 
spines lieing | inch long. The leaves 
usually remain on the plants until well 
into tlie New Year. In some southern 
gardens it will probably prove evergreen. 
The pale yellow flowers produced in 
clusters from the leaf-axils about June are 
succeeded by small, round, red fruits 
which are lightly covered by a glaucous 
bloom. Of fairly vigorous habit, it will 
doubtless attain a height of (i feet at 
maturity, and as it produces its flowers 
and fruits freely even when young, fully- 
grown plants should prove very effective 
either in the shrubbery or as specimen 
I limits in the open. Seeds ripen freely. 
The sqiecles was originally Introduced to 
Euro|s*nn gardens by way of I’etrogrud. 
but seeds were subsequently included in 
Mr. Wilson's collections.—D. 

Ceanothus rigidus.— Tills is one of the 
most beautiful of tlie onriy-floworing 
C'oanotliuses. A native of California, it 
was introduced to this country about 1S47. 
but it has never been very common, pro¬ 
bably on account of its tenderness, as 
10 digs, or 12 dogs, of frost are likely to 
injure it. It does well on east, south, or 
west walls in the southern and western 
counties, and even if plants now and then 
are killed outright young plants which 
have been kept through tlie winter ill cold 
frames grow rilpidly and soon replace old 
ones. At pmtmit.v it may lie expected to 
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attain a height of 12 foot or so, whilst 
against a wall it will spread to wider 
dimensions, its evergreen leaves are dark 
green above and greyish beneath, whilst 
from their axils dusters of the small, 
iiehly-eoloured bluish-purple flowers ap¬ 
pear towards the end of April and in the 
early part of May. Some idea of its free- 
flowering nature may be gleaned from the 
fact that shoots 1 foot to 2 feet in length 
aix- covered with blooms from end to end. 
As tlie flowers are produced from year-old 
wood if is a good plan to cut such shoots 
well back as soon as tiro flowers fade, 
thereby inducing the best development of 
new wood for the following year. Plant 
in light and warm loamy soil and increase 
by cuttings during summer. • In the event 
of severe weather lieing experienced it is 
a good plan to provide a little protection 
in the form of mats or Spruce branches, 
whilst a pot of cuttings rooted each sum¬ 
mer and kept indoors ensures a stock of 
plants.—D. 

Soianum ciliatum.—While fully agree¬ 
ing with “ W. T.” (page 91) as to the 
decorative value of this little known 
species, the probabilities of its being 
grown in this country with much success 
appear to be rather remote. The examples 
.shown at the January and early February 
meetings of the Koynl Horticultural 
Society had been grown in sunny Italy, 
though even so considerably more than 
half the fruits were not larger than file 
haws of Rosa rugosu, with many of less 
size. The larger of the fruits would, 
however, approximate in size to that of a 
very small Tanglorine Orange. The line 
ornamental value of the plant, however, 
is due to tlie clustered abundance and free 
distribution of the fruits on tlie branches, 
and to their colour—something between 
sealing-wax red and vermilion. Even in 
Italy, I am told, the species sheds its 
leaves early on the approach of colder 
nights, so that all the fruit beauty of the 
plant is then revealed. A much-forked 
branch near me as I write has two or 
three dozen fruits of varying sizes, many 
<]uite small, though all well coloured, and 
these, depending singly from tlie more ex¬ 
tended, horizontally - inclined branches, 
cluster more freely on tlie main stems. 
Probably early-raised plants might fruit in 
favoured gardens near tlie coast, though 
more Inland they are said to lie unite a 
failure. Tlie species is hardly an annual 
in the strict, sense of tlie term—its 
woodinoss would appear to preclude lliat. 
—10. II. Jenkins. 

Winter flowers.—From the list of flowers 
which Mr. Fitzherhert mentions fp. 7.">» as 
brightening ‘tlie dark January days” he 
omits two or three which I have come to 
regard as indisjiensable. Adonis arouren- 
sis, like A. vernnlis, is apt to hang lire 
for two or three seasons after planting, 
hut when it gathers strength and fur¬ 
nishes Into a strong clump it is a truly 
brilliant tiling. During the last five years 
Hie date of its first flowering has been 
January Nth, 1910. January 12th, 1911, 
January 8th, 1912, January 13th, 1912. anil 
January Nth, 1914. Tlie Carpathian Spring 
Snowflake, is also a January flower, 
though less regular than Adonis. This 
year and last it did not open till January 
2fitli, lint I have had it in bloom as early 
as the Ttli and 10th. Cyclamen C'ouin, 
now (February 4tli) in full flower, some¬ 
times begins before Christmas—this year 
not till January lfith, pheasants having 
picked off tlie earlier buds. The purple 
and yellow variety of Polygnia Chaime- 
liuxiis has ins'll in flower all winter: so 
ims Mnrisia hypogra. Common Snow¬ 
drops. started on January 10th, but in 
1011, 1913, and 1914 I have them recorded 
for December 3ath> If these* are asso- 
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dated with winter-flowering shrubs there 
need be no lack of gaiety in the January 
borders. Herberts Japouiea began on 
December llth, Hamaiuelis mollis on the 
13th, both being still in line blossom, 
llamamelis arhorea came on January 7th, 
to which may lie added sundry Heaths and 
Rhododendrons, Chimonnnthiis fragrans. 
and l.onieeru fragrnntissiiiia.—11 kuukut 
Maxwkix, Mnnrcil/t. 

Lenten Roses at Broughton House, Kirk¬ 
cudbright.— lA'iitcn and Christmas Roses 
do specially well in Mr. E. A. Hornel’s 
garden at Broughton House, Kirkcud¬ 
bright. Hooking in the other day 1 ob¬ 
served that these I Amtell Roses were 
earlier than my own in the same county. 
They form big plants generally covered 
with bloom in their season. There are 
several good plants of a nicely-coloured 
one of a rosy-purple which give ail enor¬ 
mous quantity of bloom at Broughton 
House. Though these flowers are rather 
smaller than those of some of the newer 
hybrid varieties they are borne niueli 
more freely.—,S. Arnott. 

Wild flowers in Lincolnshire.— No Ferns 
grow about here, except Bracken. I have 
never seen Eastrea lilix-uias, let alone 
tlie Eady Fern. I have asked a friend of 
mine to let me know if any grow on the 
Wolds and nearer the sea. Of course, the 
place I have in North Yorkshire, and 
where I was horn, is the home of Ferns. 
Every sort nearly grows there, and in a 
sheltered “ rockery ” here some Ferns in,y 
wotlier brought here in IS(!4 still live and 
look well. The spring is curiously late 
this year, hardly a sign of it yet, and the 
Snowdrops nit; only just showing white. 
We have masses of them—so many are the 
ugly doubles, even In the woods. The 
wild (lowers of Lincolnshire are, in many 
woods, tlie Eilies of the Valley, which 
are, curiously enough, always accompanied 
by Columbines; also in some woods the 
Aconites are now a golden carpet, but. of 
course. Hie latter are garden escajies. 
There are no Blue Bells, no Primroses, tmt 
there are Cowslips, and the summer 
flowers are all Heath flowers—Scabious, 
Campanulas, wild Mignonette. Your 
largo water Forget-me-not was quite 
lovely.—Mas. <!. F. Portman Dalton, 
Fillinyham Caelle, Lincoln. 

Parrotia persica.— This belongs to the 
Witch Hazel family, and, like tlie various 
Asiatic sjieeies of llamamelis. it blooms 
in early spring. A native of Persia, it 
there forms a tree up to 49 foot in height 
with a wide-spreading head and rather 
large trunk. Here it grows 20 feet or so 
high and branches freely, the leaves 
colouring brilliant]}’ in autumn. The 
flowers would lie insignificant were it not 
for their numerous bright red stamens. 
As the flowers arc borne freely from all 
parts of the tree they have a very pretty 
effect, esiiecially on a sunny day. Although 
introduced so long ago ns 1X41 fine speci¬ 
mens arc not very common. It grows 
well in light, loamy soil, and appreciates 
a little peat or leaf-mould about the roots 
at planting time. In its early life it is 
apt to develop horizontally rather than 
vertically. Seeds form the most satis- 
faetory means of propagation, lmt they do 
not often ripen in this country.—D. 

- With this I am sending you some 

blooms of Parrotia persica, which in the 
smi show up well on the tree. They were 
cut from a tm- 12 feet high and about 
24 feet in circumference. Our land is quite 
water-logged.—A nthony Wateiier, Wooing. 

|A brilliant and quite hardy tree. Of tlie 
stature and habit of it in this country we 
ns yet know little. Worth planting it 
certainly is wherever hardy trees are 
sought.— Ed.] 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Cl Hi Y,S A N'TII EM I'M CUTTINGS. 

In glancing down the “ Week’s Work ” in 
your issue of November 2st li, under the 
heading "Chrysanthemums” I note it is 
advised to cut down close to the soil the 
stems of those varieties that produce 
cuttings freely. From long experience 1 
have come to the conclusion that this is 
not good practice, as I find that plants 
which have been well treated—that is, fed 
with discretion until the flowers are, say, 
half ojien—will very often bleed for some 
time if out down as advised. This is, of 
course, due to the sustained root action. 

This bleeding, in many instances, will 
kill the stools. I have found that cuttings 
taken from a plant that has bled as 
described will rarely make decent plants, 
and if they grow at all they take n long 
time to root. When cutting down the 
plants I prefer to leave the stems 1 foot 
to IS inches long, and if there are a few 
leaves on the stem so much the better, the 
cuttings not becoming so sappy. Good 
hard cuttings, on the small side, root more 
quickly, make more and finer roots, and 
eventually make better plants than those 
of a gross nature. Stem cuttings, if they 
develop a hud during the period of propa¬ 
gation, are certainly not so good as those 
that a re taken at a fair distance from the 
base of the plant, hat a budless stem 
cutting is very often in no way inferior to 
the ordinary cutting. For years past I 
have grown and marked these stem 
cuttings and am quite satisfied that they 
will, and do, make good plants, whether 
they are exhibition Japanese or ordinary 
decorative varieties. One variety I have 
grown for about twelve years lias very 
rarely given me a cutting from the base of 
the jlimit, and yet tlie resulting plants 
give me from twenty-four to thirty good 
blooms every season, and they would not 
do this if there were not good free growth. 

In propagating new varieties, especially 
those that have sported, there is only the 
stem cuttings to work on. I find that one 
often gets tlie best plants and flowers 
the very first season they are sent out 
(though tills is not always so). Another 
instance of the free growth from tlie old 
stems is in the very line specimen plants 
we used to see. These in many instnmvs 
were oae-year-old plants cut down to the 
desired height, afterwards building the 
plant up from the two or throe or even 
more breaks Unit were made from tlie old 
stem, this being done to meet the require¬ 
ments of tiie schedules, which were some¬ 
times worded, "showing a clean stem of 
not less than 10 inches or 12 inches.” 

A. T. S. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Chrysanthemum Souvenir de Petits 
Amie. This useful late-flowering variety 
is now of considerable age, In ing con¬ 
temporary with the formerly widely-grown 
and deservedly ]mpular Vivianil Morel. I 
can remember these so far back as 1X97. 
and while 1 have lost sight of the latter, 1 
still grow Snuv. de'P. tile Amie. Grown 
for large blooms, the variety is a useful 
white in rally November, the flowers large 
and slightly incurved, and the plant of a 
dwarf and sturdy habit. As a bush tlie 
lieii.nl of flowering is materially later, 
and the bio rims are a va Halve at Christ¬ 
mas. It flowers, so grown, very ficely, 
and. when very slightly disbudded, is large 
enough for ordinary purposes. Souv. de 
Petite Amie is, in m.v experience, predis¬ 
pos'd top mildew.- —Kirk. 
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trees and shrubs. 

XAXTUOCERAS SORBIFOIJA. 
Opt-op-doors, unless In especially favoured 
this. tliouRli quite proof against the 
winter's col<l, is very liable to he injured 
by frosts a ml linrsh winds just as the 
tender leaves and flower-buds are develop¬ 
ing. It is a native of Northern China, 
whence it was introduced by 1‘Abbe 
David in 1 S<58, but though so long grown 
in this country it is even now uncommon. 
A near ally of tlie Horse Chestnuts, this 


rather stiff habit renders it far from an 
ideal plant for such a situation, 
j The fruits are very similar to those of 
the Horse Chestnut, the husk splitting 
j open in the autumn into three divisions 
] and disclosing the-brown seeds within. It 
is also very useful for early flowering 
under glass. 


ALMOND (PRUNES AMYGDALPS). 
The Almonds are amongst the showiest of 
our early-flowering trees, and though the 
individual flowers of some of the species 
are Insignificant in themselves, they arc 




usually produced in such abundance all 
along the slender growths of the preceding 
year that they render the trees very con¬ 
spicuous at a distance. Where the soil 
and situation tire suitable these trees 
make rapid growth, soon forming line 
heads. They tire best worked on stocks 
from (! feet to 8 feet in length, and if 
planted in groups over some low-growing, 
deciduous shrubs, allowing front 10 feet to 
15 feet between them, they form ijuile a 
feature when they have attained a fail- 
size. These trees thrive best in a warm, 
sunny position, and though perfectly 
hardy should be sheltered from the east 


and north-east winds. It is astonishing 
how a few mild days at this time of the 
year Induce the flowers to expand, 
especially when they are grown in the 
full spit and sheltered from cold blasts. 
P. A. Davldiana is usually the first to 
bloom. There are two forms of this—the 
white and the red. The former is the less 
showy of the two. the flowers not being 
large enough 1o render them sufficiently 
conspicuous. P. A. amara is hardy and 
usually does well, especially in a warm, 
rich soil, for in such the wood is not so 
luxurious and blooms more freely, r. A. 
persiea llore-pleno, the double, crimson- 
flowered Peach, is a tine variety that is 
very showy. Then we have P. A. p. flore- 
pleno magnificn, which produces brilliant, 
semi-double, crimson flowers of large size. 
When well grown this is very beautiful 
when in flower. P. A. dulcls purpurea and 
P. A. dulcis macrooarpa are also worthy 
of a place where there is room. 

The foliage of the Almond, like ilmt of 
the Pencil, is liable to suffer from blister 
in early spring, ami where this occurs the 
trees never make a healthy growth. The 
trees should not be planted in cold, heavy 
soil without ample drainage beiug 
afforded. Neither should they be planted 
in a low. damp place, otherwise their 
foliage will fall a prey to mildew. 

II. C. P. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ribes (Flowering Currant).—These are 
amongst the most familiar of our early- 
flowering shrubs, and though they are so 
common many of them are, nevertheless, 
very beautiful, and as they will thrive in 
almost any kind of soil or situation this 
increases their popularity. The species 
and varieties of Ribes are very numerous. 
If we take R. sanguineum alone, with its 
long list of varieties, we shall have quite a 
collection of various shades of colour. R. 
sanguineum, when planted in an exposed 
place, where the soil is of a stiff, loamy 
nature, produces long racemes of deep, 
blood - coloured flowers. R. s. carneum 
gramlitloruin, too. is a grand variety, 
while R. s. malvaeeum is very sweet- 
scented. King Edward the Seventh is also 
a beautiful variety of the sanguineum 
type. It. speclosuni, from California, 
sometimes known as fuehsioldos, produces 
crimson flowers. Then there are several 
varieties of aureum, the North American 
or Buffalo Currant, and crosses between 
this and sanguineum, such as Gor- 
donianum, some of which have sweet- 
scented flowers. Though they thrive 
best iu an open, sunny position, they are 
not at all particular if grown in partial 
shade so long as they are not under the 
drip of trees.—II. C. P. 

Stuartia Malachodendrsn. — The genus 
Stuartia contains several species of choice 
ornamental shrubs which grow wild in N. 
America or in China. They belong to tin; 
same natural order as the Camellia, and 
there is a certain similarity between their 
flowers and those of single Camellias, but 
(lie two families are abundantly distinct 
and could not bo mistaken for each other. 
The shrub under notice is a native of the 
south-eastern United States and has been 
grown in English gardens for 150 years 
though it. is still rare. It may perhaps he 
familiar to some i>eople by its synonym of 
S. virginiea. Growing from S feet to 
20 feet high, it forms a dense bush when 
not crowded by other plants, but in a 
crowded position it may present a gaunt 
appearance, thus losing much of its 
interest. From the leaf-axils solitary 
flowers appear in duly, each bloom being 
about 3 iflcbpb bcVmjs, wit!) large whits 
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petals and a central mass of rich purple 
stamens. It gives the most satisfactory 
results when grown from seeds, the seed¬ 
lings being kept in j h* ts until they can he 
planted in permanent positions, for the 
.Stuartia is one of those plants which are 
easily Injured by root disturbance. Itnther 
light, loamy soil, with which a little peat 
has been mixed, suits it admirably.—1>. 

Pyrus spectabilis flore-pleno. —Tlii» fine- 
flowering shrub deserves all that is said at 
page 34. Soil influences it to a large degree. 
When living on a cold, heavy soil in Purbeek 
Isle, a tree under my charge grew freely, but 
flowered very poorly. In West Surrey 1 know 
a plant about 12 feet high. Although it has 
bad company—Laurels and Privet—which rob 
the roots, still it has grown well, and when 
the head gok free the wood ripened, and it 
has bloomed most abundantly during the last 
few yea r3.— Dorset. 


CONIFERS IN THE KNAP IIILL 
NURSERY. WOKING, OVER SIXTY 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

VARIETIES OP TOINSETTIA 
rULCHERKIMA. 

The typical l’oinsettiu pulehcrrinm intro¬ 
duced from Mexico in ISO quickly became 
popular, and lias for many years been ex¬ 
tensively grown both in private gardens 
and trade establishments. In some of 
these latter immense numbers are culti¬ 
vated. and the demand from the London 
florists alone during the Christmas season 
is very great. Some forms of the ordinary 
kind are looked upon as superior to 
others, but it is quite possible that differ¬ 
ent modes of culture arc answerable for 
tills. At all events, tills would seem to 
apply to the variety major, which re¬ 
ceived a lirst-class certificate from the 
Royal Horticultural Society in December, 
IS7:;, for it does not appear to have made 


YEARS AGO. 


1 have come across the enclosed, which 1 
thought might interest you. I made the 
copy for my late father several years ago. 
It seems they grew a good many more 
l’ines at that time than now. llosea 
Waterer. my great uncle, died in 1N52. 


l’.'nua aylVostria 

„ sylvoatria foliis varie- 
gntis 

,, sylvcatris nana 
,, Puniilio 

Puniilio Mughus 
Batiksiana 
,, inops 
,, inilis 
,, pungona 
. nigra 
., Laricio 
., Laricio auitriaca 
,, taurieft 
minima 

., Pallosaiiuia 
,, pyrouaica 
,, resinosu 
,, Pinaster 

,, Pinaater foliis varie- 
gatis 

,, maritima 
,, maritima foliis varie- 
gatia 

Lcmoniona 
,, Msasoniaua 
,, Pinen 
,, hallpenais 
., brutia 
„ Tied a 
., rigidn 
,, serotina 
, variahilis 
,, nmcrocarpa 
babmmna 
,, ponderosa 
,, Ucrardiait) 

,, palustris 
,, insignia 
„ Teocoto 

., pntul* 

Llavoana 
,, Montezuma 
„ Lindleyana 
,, luophylla 
,, Cembru 
., Com bra Bibi rica 
.. Strobus 
,, Htrobus nana 
,, Strobus nana com 
presaa 
,, excels* 

Lnmbertiana 
,, monticola 
Ayacahuite 
.. nivea 
Hlifolia 
Hartwegi 
,, Uusselliuna 
., Devoninna 
,, macropliylla 
.. cembroides 
,, Orenvilleie 
.. Gordoniana 
Wincesteriimu 
Bentbaniiaii* 
califomira 
occidental is 
,, Edgareana 
Abies excels* 

„ foliis variegal is 
.. Clanbraziliana 
.. pygnuua 
,, j mini la 
,, elegans 
,, diffusa 
,, tenuifnlia 
„ coin pacta 
,, alba 
.. nigra 

rubra 

,, orientalis 
,, Morinda 
Bmithiana 
,, Douglasi 
,, Meuziesii 
canadensis 
,, Bi n non iana 
Pieea pectinaia_ 

pectinata'pygnuu* 

,, balsaniea 
,, balsam ea foliis varie¬ 
gatis 


,, Prase ri 
,, picta 
,. Wubbiana 
,, Pin'lmw 

lavifoli,* 

.. Nordiiiauniauu 
,, nobilis 
,, grand is 
anmbilis 
,, cuphalonicu 
Pinsapo 
Cedma Libani 
,, Dcodara 
.. africana 
Araucaria imbricata 
Cryploaioriu japonien 

j iponica nana 
Larix europsca pemlula 
microcarpa 

('inminghainia lanceolata 
Taxotliuui distichuui 

,, distichum pen- 

dulum 

., fiempervirens 

Podooarpug taxifolia (jaj»- 
oriica) 

Thuja orientalis 

,, orientalis strict a 
(Tartar! ca) 

,, occidental ix 

occidental is foliis 

variegatis 

,, occidental is’ odorata 
„ sibirica 
„ Bibirica Wareana 
,, sibirica plicata 
,. nepalensis 
,, aurea 
,, pemlula 

Clipressus sempervirens 
,, sempervirens 
horizoiilalis 
thyoides 

,, thyoides foliis 
variegatis 

,, thyoides coui- 

proKsa 
.. torrulosa 
,, thurlfera 
.. Toumeforti 
.. Lambertian* 

funebris 
(loveniana 
Juniperus communis 

,, communis pro¬ 

strata 

,, communis pen- 

du la 

,, sueciea 

,, nana or alpina 

alpina variety 
,, hibemira 

Rcdforiliaim 
canadensis 
,, oxycedriiH 

,, macrocarpa 

nPaboriensis 
,, Virginian a 

virginiana foliis 

variegatis 
,, Bermudiitna 

uhienicea 
,, lycia 

,, hispanica 

cxcelsa 
,, recurva 

., chinensia 

chinensia f<eni. 
tetragon* 

,, occidental!* 

„ pendula vera 

,, squarrosa 

„ Sabina 

Sabina alpina 
.. Sabina foliis 

variegatis 
Sabina tamaris- 
rlfolia 
prostruta 
echinifonuis 
„ tlaccida 
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its wily into general cultivation. As re¬ 
cently ns December 15th of last year a 
new variety, rosea, was shown in con¬ 
siderable numbers at llie Horticultural 
Hall, and an award of merit was given it. 
In this the bracts are large and bold, and 
of nn attractive shade of rose-pink. 
Though it. is not likely to supersede the 
ordinary farm with its brilliantly-coloured 
bracts, yet this newer kind will no doubt 
be extensively grown for tilt? sake of 
variety. It is by no means the iirst of the 
I’oinsettias that we have had remarkable 
for colour variation, for besides the variety 
a Ilia, whose bracts are of a dull whitish 
tint, a very pleasing variety was sent, out 
as long ago as 1ST. - ! by the late Mr. William 
Hull, of Chelsea, under the name of rosco- 
earmimita. Though it was grown for 
some time, it lms, I think, long since 
dropped out of cultivation. The name was 
very descriptive of tlie-coIour of the bracts, 
which wore of a carmine-rose tint. Mr. 
15. H. Williams, of Holloway, sent out 
some colour varieties in 1NS2 under the 
names of ignesceus, lmrabilis, and vnriu- 
bilis. No form of l’oinsettia has, how¬ 
ever, aroused the same amount of interest 
as did the variety plenissinia when it was 
introduced from Mexico in I St5 or t here¬ 
abouts. first discovered in an Indian 
village by Itoezl, it was distributed by 
Messrs. Veitch in ISTli. This variety 
differs from the ordinary I’oinsettia in 
having branched inflorescences, and. as a 
consequence, it produces far more brightly- 
coloured bracts than does the type. Great 
anticipations were indulged in when this 
variety first made its appearance, but they 
were never fully realised, and it is now 
not much grown. In 1S77 it was given a 
first-class certificate by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society. K. It. W. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Flowering plants for the winter.—Could 
you kindly name a dozen or so easily culti¬ 
vated plants that would bloom in an ordinary 
greenhouse in succession in the winter? I 
would prefer some that can be raised from 
seed this spring or easily procured. I have 
two small houses, both of which can lie heated, 
in the smaller house I have some Cyclamens, 
a couple of Deutzias, some winter-flowering 
Begonias, and Maiden-hair Fern. I should 
like something to brighten it up.—J. V., Mon. 

[Provided you can maintain a teni]>era- 
ture of 50 dogs, to (>0 degs. there are 
several easily-grown plants that can lie 
readily obtained which will flower during 
tile winter. Plants that can lie raised 
from seeds include Primulas of different 
sorts and also Cinerarias. Primula 
Kowensis, P. nialacoides, and I*, oboonioa 
may he sown now, and Primula sinensis 
and the Cinerarias in May. Roth must be 
grown cool during the summer. Zonal 
Pelargoniums, too. may lie depended upon 
to yield a bright bit of colour in the winter, 
provided the plants are grown for the pur¬ 
pose. The jHipular variety, I’aul Crampel, 


is well suited for winter-flowering. For 
this puritose the cuttings should be struck 
in the spring and the plants stopped once 
or twice in order to ensure bushy speci¬ 
mens. Throughout the summer they must 
lie grown out of doors and the flower-buds 
flicked off till the autumn. At that time 
they will be well-established plants in jxits 

5 inches to (i inches in diameter and will 
flower throughout the winter. Other 
easily-grown plants that can ho recom¬ 
mended for winter-flowering are Eupu- 
toriuiu petiolare and E. vernale. Erlangen 
tomentosa, Mosohosma ripurium, and 
Salvia splendens. These can Ik* grown 
out of doors in the summer much as Chrys¬ 
anthemums are. The yellow-flowered 
Abuttlon Golden Fleece is also good. 
Linum trigymmi, with orange-coloured 
flowers, is also a pretty winter-flowering 
plant, Imt it must be grown under glass 
all the year.] 

Abutilon flowers falling.—Can you explain 
wny these Abutilon blossom;* so constantly fall 
before they are fully expanded? The Abutilon 
was planted next the wall of a tall, airy con¬ 
servatory. one and a half years since, and 
is a well grown, healthy plant now about 

6 feet high. From the first of its flowering 
the blooms have dropped ofT at what is appar¬ 
ently a joint in the petiole. The border is 
2 feet wide, good soil, manured once a year, 
and watered twice a week, sometimes more 
irequently if the soil becomes dry from the 
hot-water pipes, which run on the outer 
edge of the border. They are quite email 
pipei?, and the conservatory is only heated on 
cold and frosty nights. From another Abu- 
tiIon (Firefly), planted at the same time, and 
which has reached the top of the conservatory, 
the blossoms never drop until they die off, but 
1 notice that the petiole of the flower of 
Firefly is quite long and has no joint, while 
that of Golden Fleece (enclosed) is quite short 
and is jointed at the point, where you will 
note it is broken off. Sometimes half-a-dozen 
will fall in the course of twenty-four hours.— 
Dr. Beverley. 

LWo have had no previous complaint of 
Abutilon Golden Fleece dropping its 
flowers as you rtf do. lint for the fact that 
this undesirable feature has been so Jong 
present we should have thought that the 
plant has sustained some cheek, but as the 
case stands it is n decided puzzle to us. 
The cultural details seem to he all that the 
plant needs. If this fault in the petiole is 
permanent the better way, in our opinion, 
will be to replace it, taking care that the 
newcomer is free from this defect.] 

Ivy - leaved Pelargonium unhealthy.— 
Would you be go kind as to tell mo the correct 
treatment to give an Ivy-leaved Pelargonium 
attacked by some disease, as shown by leaves 
enclosed for your inspection, and representing 
the various stages of progress. The plant is 
growing against the wall of a conservatory 
moderately heated. It makes rapid growth, 
but even the new young leaves show signs of 
this unhealthy “curl" on their edges. As the 
flower is a very fine one, I do not like to 
destroy the plant, so I hope you may be able 
to kindly advise me as to a possible remedy.— 
L. O'Lougiilin. 

T You r I vy - lea ved Pel a rgon i u m is 
attacked by a disease to which some of 
the varieties are particularly liable. It 
is of a gouty nature, and highly-fed plants 
are far more prone to it than those grown 
under more normal conditions. We do not 
know the treatment yours lias received, 
but if you have been giving it any stimu¬ 
lants you will do well to discontinue the 
practice, at all events till the plant is in 
a good, healthy state. Plenty of light and 
air is necessary towards warding off this 
trouble. If the house has been kept some¬ 
what close the damp weather we have ex¬ 
perienced of late would tend to aggravate 
the evil. With lighter and brighter 
weather and a free circulation of air your 
plant will probably grow out of its present 
state.] 

Flowering plants for greenhouse stages.— 

Would you please name six or eight flowering 
plants that 1 could grow' on to a tolerably 
large eize to fill the back row of a stepped 
stage, the plants to be in flower towards the 
end of July and August? I have had Hydran¬ 
geas, Fuchsias, etc., for some time, but would 
like something different.—H. L. J. 

IThe desei;tytfcon “ a tolerably large 
size ” gives one but a slight idea of the 
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lieifrht you wish the plants to attain. Of 
subjects Unit can lie raised from seeds 
sown now nml wliieti will flower at about 
the time stated may be mentioned the 
giant forms of Celosin pyramldalis, 
t’larkias. such us Firefly and Salmon 
Queen, Impatiens Holsti, Nicotiana nfflnis 
varieties, and Nicotiana Sander®, with 
the taller kinds of Schizanthus. Other 
Idatits of a more permanent nature are 
faunas, of the large-flowering varieties, 
AbutiIons of sorts, good varieties being 
Ttoule de Xeige (white), Golden Flebce 
(yellow), and Manglnnt (red); Lantanas, 
the more vigorous growers such as In- 
cendie (scarlet*: Inlium s[cc1okiiui, one of 
the l)cst of all failles for pot culture, blooms 
in August; lloliotmiie, whose fragrance is 
always admired; Francoa ramosa (Bridal 
Wreath*. with long spikes of white 
flowers; Francoa appendlcnlata, whose 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

I*YRUS .TAPOXICY IX THE IiOFSE. 
Tins beautiful shrub has so many forms 
that it is useful for the house, in fact 
there is nothing else so good in the winter 
or the dawn of spring, when it often 
comes into flower on warm walls. It is 
one of the things one can cut in good 
bud and let open in the liouse^ which it 
will do slowly and beautifully. That 
shown in the illustration is an orange 
form of it of great beauty. 

CUT CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR SMALT. 

ROOMS. 

When casting away the last of the Chrys¬ 
anthemum flowers from vases during the 
last week in January the thought struck 
me as to the length of time such flowers 


deep in colour or massive in petal, but it 
throws some very fair flowers, is amenable 
to what may lie termed rough-and-ready 
culture, and is a flower of great endurance 
t even under somewhat unfavourable condi¬ 
tions. When planting out the rooted 
I cuttings in spring I And it advisable to do 
I so in soil that might be reckoned rather 
I is>or and somewhat heavier than is gener¬ 
ally recommended, as growth is thereby 
somewhat restricted alike above and be¬ 
low ground, although not to the deteriora¬ 
tion of the plants. They res]iond quickly 
to liberal treatment when placed under 
cover and throw some very nice flowers. 

| My little garden is well sheltered, but I 
find it advisable to put a few stakes along 
the row and an occasional rua of stout 
I twine to keep the plants from blowing 
I about. The leaf-boring maggot is my 
1 worst enemy, the fly responsible for the 



Flowering shoots of Pyrus japonica (orange-coloured form) in a vase, 


blossoms are reil; nu<J Campanula pyra- 
inidnlis. a striking species of biennial 
duration. Beside the above-mentioned, 
Pelargoniums must on no account be 
ignored, for tliey may be grown to a large 
size and their blossoms are produced over 
a lengthened period. The most continu¬ 
ous blooming are the different members of 
the Zonal section and the more vigorous 
of the Ivy-leaved class.] 


SchizantiuiS-'-As the principal batch of 
plants consisting of S. Wwetonensis anil the 
large-flowered hybrids w ready for shifting 
into 6-inch, 7 -inch, and 8-inch pole respectively, 
the repotting will be undertaken shortly and 
the plants returned to the shelves where they 
have been -wintering so that, growth may con¬ 
tinue to be dwarf and sturdy. Clean, well- 
d mined note will bo used, and a compost con¬ 
sisting of two-tbirda turfy loam, well chopped 
to nieces one-third of leaf-mould, and old Mueh- 
room manure, in equal quantities, a little 
fne lime rnbblc. a small quantity of Clay’s 
Fertiliser and enough silver sand to secure the 
needful porosity- The compost is best pre¬ 
pared ami allowed to lie for a week or ten 
(lavs before mi»S w. 


it^A. W. 

Google 


I nro available, given a little care and atten¬ 
tion, after frost and rough weather have 
destroyed all outdoor bloom. 1 generally 
plant out about a couple of dozen young 
plants, mostly late-flowering singles, in a 
position where the wood and buds will be 
well matured, lifting carefully early in 
October and transferring to pots of a size 
not demanding any great restriction of 
roots. These are placed on ashes in a 
light, airy slied, and receive the necessary 
amount of attention in the way of water¬ 
ing, staking out a little to allow the air to 
play freely through the foliage and occa¬ 
sional turning of the plants. From these. 

I quite nice sprays of flowers are cut from 
early November onward, quite sufficient to 
give a touch of brightness and freshness 
to our small rooms. The one noted above 
I as lasting so well was sent me with the 
singles, and is very like the old late 
i favourite, \V. H. Lincoln, but not quite so 


same being very much in evidence in the 
neighbourhood. I keep a supply of soapy, 
paraffined water on hand for an occasional 
sprinkling of tlie foliage. E. 11. S. 

II aid \cick. 


NOTES AND FICPLIES. 

Ruscus raccmosus (the Alexandrian 

Laurel) (l)anac Lnurus) in the house_ 

I am pleased to note the appreciative 
reference to tills graceful subject by “ I).” 
(p. 911) for house and other decoration. 
For upwards of !\yo months sprays of it 
have been associated with Sea Buckthorn, 
Erica codonodcs, and other winter 
Heaths in a howl, the whole constituting a 
seasonable and desirable ornament in the 
house. I cannot say after such a length 
of time that the Ruscus sprays still retain 
tlie glossy dark green or the Smilax-like 
freshness of jearJiol |(Tny¥. or that they 
LjupniateAvith otliers.of a fqrtnightXaroar 
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in this respect, though for a month at 
least there was little appreciable differ¬ 
ence. Speaking to Mr. Felton recently in 
rcsiicct to its powers of endurance, he re¬ 
marked, “We always recommend it ns 
good for six weeks,” a no small tribute to 
anything in the cut state at this time of 
year. That so much of worth and beauty 
is embodied in a perfectly hardy ever¬ 
green shrub of elegant habit should lie 
known to all, since it is one meriting cul¬ 
tivation for its utility alone. It is curious, 
though. I believe, true, that the florists' 
supplies of it come from Italy or Southern 
France, or both, though it might be well 
cultivated at home.— E. If. Jenkins. 

Hardy flowers in the house.— The fairly 
mild weather experienced since the' be¬ 
ginning of the year has been responsible 
for the oitening of early flowers, and just 
now (February 10th) there is quite a nice 
supply of Violets in sheltered spots, Snow¬ 
drops, Narcissus minimus, Jasminum nudi- 
florum, and the Winter Sweet (Chimon- 
authus). I never realised quite so clearly 
the value of cutting the two last-named in 
the partially-expanded bud state for fill¬ 
ing vases. The Jasmine flowers, esjieci- 
ally, 'are nearly a third larger and of a 
lovely primrose shade. Shoots between 
11 feet and 3 feet in length, witli a bit of 
light foliage, show to advantage in tall 
dark vases. The large-flowered Chimon- 
anthus (grandillorus) is the more attrae-. 
tive both in and out of doors, the outer 
]>etnls of a deeper shade than in the tyjie, 
and the chocolate-coloured interior more 
pronounced. It. is sometimes said that the 
scent, is not so jiowerful, but I could never 
detect any difference. The variety is by 
no means common, and, indeed, only to be 
obtained from a few of the ' lending 
nurseries that make a sociality of the 
choicer shrubs. Flowers from a small 
colony of Narcissus cyclamineus would be 
ready for cutting at any time, as the buds 
are on the imint of bursting, but it seems 
a pity to take them indoors, as they are 
so bright almve the little patch of Grass. 
It is an insignificant flower in comparison 
with the giants of the family, but very 
beautiful. Til addition to tile few Violets 
and tile Winter Sweet a sweet odour is 
furnished by a few small stems of Daphne 
Mezereum, which, also, is earlier than 
usual this year.—E. 15. S., Hardwick. 

Aspidistras —The very best fine-foliaged 
plant either for window or table decora¬ 
tion. for those who do not jtossess a green¬ 
house, is tile Aspidistra. It needs very 
little attention and its jiopularity is 
vouched for by the* immense numbers to 
l>e seen in house windows in all parts of 
the country. There is one phase in its 
culture that should not be ignored if one 
desires foliage in the best condition. I 
refer to the need for division. Tot-bound 
plants, so long as they are fed and 
watered, do well, but there comes a time 
when repotting, if not division, is essen¬ 
tial. March or April is a good time for 
tlie work, and it should be done carefully. 
Loam and leaf-mould make an excellent 
compost for it. From an odd plant many 
householders cun now imint to a good col¬ 
lection. and so long as the foliage is 
s|M>nged and kept free from dirt the 
Aspidistra, if carefully watered, seldom 
fails.— Woodbastwick. 

Asparagus piumosus, — Rivalling some 
of tlie delicate Ferns in beauty. Asparagus 
piumosus 1ms become recognised as an 
acquisition for nil kinds of decoration. 
One is not surprised to hear it referred to 
as “ the Asparagus Fern,” though, of 
course, this is a misnomer. It should he 
borne in mind that plants may be raised 
from seed sown in pots of light soil and 
plunged in the wawjtl] of a staiking-pit. 

Digitized by VjOOglC 


Young plants also may be purchased 
cheaply in thumb-pots, and these, if 
potted on, grow quickly in a warm and 
somewhat moist atmosphere. There is no 
more useful plant for table decoration 
than Asparagus piumosus in a 5-Inch pot. 
Propagation may be effected, too, by 
means of cuttings in a little bottom-licnt. 
—Townsman. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT PEARS. 

A Scottish eorresiKinileut who is a good 
gardener writes to us on this question in, 
we think, not a reasonable way. He con¬ 
demns Doyenne du Cornice ns a milky- 
flavoured Pear and praises a Pear like 
Prince Consort. No doubt it is Pi some 
degree a question of climate, and he may 
also misjudge a fruit that lias passed 
through tlie markets after long journeys 
from abroad. He tries to justify his preju¬ 
dice by saying that it is a “matter of 
taste,” than which nothing can lie more 
untrue. The difference between a first-rate 
Pear and an indifferent one is not a ques¬ 
tion of taste tint, of fact. The price in the 
market should alone prove this to be so. A 
first-rate Pear in any great city would 
he worth a shilling when a |H>or Pear 
would be selling at tlie price of windfalls, 
in Paris 1 have paid 2 francs for one good 
Pear at this season. 

A man who under-values Doyenne du 
Cornice and praises.that soapy fraud, Pit- 
niaston Duchess, is a lover of paradox. He 
reminds me of Bernard Shaw, who abuses 
the billions on all sides who have views on 
the war, and shows there is only one wise 
umu in tile middle of all, that being Shaw 
himself. And paradox on the Pear ques¬ 
tion does not hell) us. W. 


NOTES AND EEPLIES. 

Brussels Sprouts.— Many defer sowing 
Brussels Sprouts until the first week in 
March, when tlie early sowings of 
Broccoli, Kales, Cauliflowers, etc., can be 
trusted in the open. Certainly if tlie 
weather favours, and tlie best attention is 
given them afterwards, quite good beds of 
Sprouts can be had by the autumn. When, 
however, early gatherings are required 
gardeners sow in frames. Some claim 
that Brussels Sprouts cannot lie too well 
treated to get tlie best returns, but if 
sown on a gentle hot-lied in February, and 
when well through tlie soil not coddled, 
they grow sturdily and can be planted out 
in early April. Most gardeners have 
their favourite strains, some taking much 
pride in size of sprouts. Where quality is 
considered, tlie giant, coarse - grown 
buttons will not give tlie same pleasure as 
will tlie smaller buttons. Ovcr-devehqied 
Brussels Sprouts I have found give a large 
percentage of open instead of hard, close 
sprouts, which have not much favour 
at table. When these preponderate there 
is a deal of waste, as well as discontent. 
Soil and cultivation make considerable 
difference between good and indifferent 
crops, and, therefore, locality lias to be 
studied somewhat in dealing with them.— 
West Wilts. 

Belgian Chicory at Covent Garden.— 

Until recently the national vegetable of 
Belgium, chicory or Wltloof, has boon little 
known in England. Since the arrival of 
the Belgian refugees, however, large sup¬ 
plies of chicory, grown by Belgian cultiva¬ 
tors, have been reaching Covent Garden 
and are being retailed in the principal 
stores and l'ruit-shops. This vegetable is 
largely grown in the environs of Brussels, 
Louvain, and Mnlines. and the producers 
have been badly hit by the German occupa¬ 


tion. About twenty villages situated be¬ 
tween Brussels and Ma lines are to a great 
extent dejieudent on the sale of chicory. 
In ordinary times a large trade is done 
with Germany and France, but at present 
very little is being forwarded to Germany, 
anil with France no commercial trading is 
possible. In addition to these two markets 
large quantities, sometimes amounting to 
20 tons or 30 tons per week, were sent to 
New York. These were carried from Ant¬ 
werp in cold storage on the Red Star Line, 
but as there steamers have long since 
ceased to run another important market 
is practically lost, although small quanti¬ 
ties are being sent via Rotterdam. The 
iwpulnrity of ttds vegetable in Belgium is 
so great that it is no exaggeration to say 
that in the capital during tlie season there 
are as many street vendors selling chicory 
as there are selling bananas in London. 
Very little Belgian chicory is consumed in 
England. English cooks scarcely know it. 
It is Imped that its high culinary qualities 
may become known in order that after tlie 
war a part of tlie production may be wild 
here. With this object some of the Belgian 
growers are issuing small booklets of 
reel lies for English cooks. 

[Thin, from “ The Timm,” under the, 
heading of ”A New Vegetable, for England.” 
It has been in our markets for mung years.— 
Ed.] 

Celeriac. -This excellent esculent is at 
its best in ii season when vegetables of 
the liest sorts are often scarce. I have 
lately been enjoying a puree of it made 
as follows: Peel a root of Celeriac, 
cut it into four iwrtions, and boil it in 
suited water until it is tender. Drain it 
well and pass it through a sieve. Put 1 oz. 
ol' butter into a saucepan and when it lias 
melted add the puree and a gill of thick 
white sauce. Season lightly with Salt, 
l>epi>er, a few drops of Leiuoii-juiee, and 
a large teaspooiifnl of grated Parmesan 
cheese; and when tlie puree is hot and 
reduced to the right texture serve in a hot 
fireproof dish with a little powdered 
Parsley scattered over it. Every way of 
making Celeriac into - a grateful aud 
wholesome food should be studied.—W. 

-This is such a good vegetable and so 

useful in winter that nil good ways of 
cooking it are worth trying, and we find 
this in tlie United States Agricultural 
Department bulletin on vegetable 
cookery : — 

Pcrfe or l Txeiuac. —1 quart Celeriac out in 
dice. 2 tablespoonfuls butter. 1 tabiespoonful 
flour, 1 tea-spoonful salt. 1 gill stock or cream. 
Cook the Celeriac thirty minutes in boiling 
water, rinse in cold water, then press through 
a puree sieve. Put the butter in a saucepan 
and on the fire. When hot add the flour and 
stir until smooth and frothy, and then add 
tlie strained Celeriac and cook five minutes, 
stirring frequently. Add the salt and stock 
or cream and cook tive minutes longer. If 
the puree seems dry. add more stock or cream. 
The vegetable varies as to the amount of 
moisture it requires. It. should he eaten very 
hot. It may l>e served on toast or fried bread 
as a dish by itself or to go with meat. 

Leeks nu gratin. —Ingredients : J dozen 
Leeks, } pint white sauce, 1 oz. grated 
cheese, browned crumbs, pepper anil salt. 
Method : AVusli the lat'ks quite free from 
grit. Boil until tender in plenty of salted 
water for half an hour. Drain thoroughly. 
Prepare the white sauce. Place tlie Leeks 
in a gratia or pie-dish, season them, and 
coat each with white sauce. Sprinkle the 
top with cheese and browned crumbs and 
brown in the oven. 

Potato King Edward VII.—One of tlie best 
Potatoes grown during the ra6t season has 
been King Edward VII. This has always 
succeeded well here, lint this year the crop 
was exceptionally heavy, and quite free from 
disease. Its cooking qualities are well known, 
and where the variety succeeds it is certainly 
worth growing largely. It lias but one fault—- 
if fault it is—namely, the large site to which 
some of the tubers attain, this making it diffi¬ 
cult to cook them whole - KiRK. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DAFFODILS BY WATER. 

B b have so often written on the subject 
of naturalisation of Daffodils in Grass 
that it is hardly necessary to say more 
about that. These along this - waterside 
have been there for many years, and have 
never failed to bloom, nor wanted any 
attention. They were planted without 
manuring or removing the soil. The 
kinds are only those most known, like 
Empress, llorsfieldi, and others of the 
kind, since which a new race of charming 
novelties has come in, which are getting 
so plentiful tlmt we shall he able to use 
them more in our cool wealden soils. 
There is no trouble about growing them, 
though in some hot and chalky soils 
they cease to bloom. The great point is 
not to overdo, but to group, and be sntis- 


as then they do not got overcrowded with 
other things and they are easier to deal 
with than if sown among other plants. A 
| pinch of seed, too, sown in a disused frame 
in May will often provide much useful 
material for cutting in July and August.— 
WOODB AST WICK. 


THE FLAME FLOWER. 

(Tuor.EOI.UM SI'ECIOSUM.) 

| Again the season has come round when 
j advertisements of "tubers” of “ Tropfoo- 
I luni speeiosum ” are appearing in the 
gardening papers, and again comes the 
| advice in these same papers to plant them 
“at the foot of a Y’ew- hedge.” Dear old 
Yew hedge! Untold is the number of 
graves of high hopes of “ tiic glory of the 
Scotch Highlands” thriving at its foot. I 
have been to the Scotch Western High- 
! lands and can finite believe that even in 


ordered. In due course (probably by 
letter post) a package, about the size and 
shape of one holding a pair of gloves, will 
arrive. When opened, one’s lirst idea is 
that the little white threads embedded in 
dump Moss are some kind of new fishing 
bait—certainly not 100 tubers. Have a 
compost ready exactly the same ns for 
choice Heaths; also fifty 3-inch [Hits or 
twenty-five 0-inch. Pot up two tubers in 
the former or four in the G-inch pots, all 
depending where they are to he planted 
later on. Place the pots on a plank in a 
sheltered place running east and west. At 
the edge of the Peach-border is ideal. 
When the weather in spring becomes 
genial transfer board and pots to the foot 
of a north wall, say in the walled garden. 
Soon there should be a few delicate little 
leaves, and later on some tiny trails. 
About the end of May transplant into 
larger pots, 0-inch or 9-incli, being careful 



Daffodils by the water-side. 


fied with modest effects, Instead of cover¬ 
ing the whole place with them. 


Ornamental Grasses. —There are certain 
flowers almost indispensable for table 
decoration that need very little to enhance 
their beauty, sill that they require being 
something light aud graceful. Nothing is 
more suitable when arranging cut blossoms 
in vases than some of the pretty Grasses 
which anyone may raise from seed. In 
addition to their value for summer 
decoration one cannot overlook the fact 
that some of them are of service for mix¬ 
ing with Heliehrysuins and other “ever¬ 
lasting” flowers for winter. In this con¬ 
nection a pinch of seed sown in light soil 
on a sunny border in March or April is 
recommended. The following should lie 

tric-d :_Eragrostis elegans, Briza maxima, 

Uoix Laehryxnae, Hordeum jubatum, and 
Stipa pennnta. I find it is best to reserve 
a piece of a border 
Digitize 


G rely for Glasses, 

CK gie 


August there is not heat enough to dry the i 
rich, wet soil, even under an old Yew- 
hedge; but in England, particularly in 
die south, it is different. Next August, if 
it is fin average sfimmer, let the would-be 
planter take a sturdy labourer with a 
mattock to the site of the proposed plant¬ 
ing aud watch results. A few-—very few-— 
inches of dry, dusty soil, worn-out, and 
largely mixed with the dry, worthless 
leaves of the Yew-. As the sharp, heavy 
tool is swung down by the strong, deft 
labourer, it cuts out a close, thick tangle 
of roots embedded in dusty soil. If the 
owner pities the trees he will cry, “ Hold, 
enough!” and thoughtfully walking back 
to his library will take down his latest j 
hook on Chili and read up the account of 
the soil and climate of the Chilian Alps at 
11,000 feet elevation — the home of, 
Tropieolum speciosum. 

The following may help intending 
planters a little. Say 100 tubers are ! 


not to disturb the ball of earth. Use 
strong virgin loam but do not fill the (sits 
higher than 1 inch from the top. Water 
them every night in dry weather. When 
the weather gets hot fill the [Hits up with 
a fliixture of leaf-mould, wood-ashes, and 
very old cow-manure, with some coarse 
grit to keep it open. Here and there one 
plant may require support, “ brush ” cut 
from the top of Pea-sticks being the best. 
Either when the repotting takes place, or 
at the beginning of winter, plunge the 
Iiots close to the north wall. Next spring 
there should he much stronger growths, 
and some, if not all, are ready to go into 
permanent quarters. The ideal is what I 
possess r A deep, rich, yellow loam on a 
shaly subsoil, with yellow- marl in parts; 
a heavy rainfall fairly distributed 
through the w-hole year; a cool summer 
and w-arrn winter, with a great deal of 
sunshine: a dwarf retaining wall, 4 feet 
high, facing north, but protected from 
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nil north wind by the high fruit wall some 
100 feet away. On the bank above are 
young Rhododendrons. The border, some 
10 feet wide, Is planted with the German 
Iris, a stay-at-home, which resents dis¬ 
turbance nearly as keenly as the “ Flame 
Flower” (to which it is death). This is a 
necessary factor for real success, as when 
once established the thin white roots or 
tubers will travel about for many feet, 
nay, yards. The soil must he hand- 
weeded, not hoed. Give a good mulch 
every year, one containing some old, cool 
manure. If growth shows here and there 
in the spring about the bed, set some 
“brush.” about IS inches high, by it, and 
later use tall, strong I’en-stieks. This is 
far more to the taste of the Flame Flower 
than the robber-roots of the Yew. My 
bed. running east and west, gets a certain 
amount of sun, just enough to keep the 
soil sweet. 

When established this Tropicolmn will 
run up 15 feet to HI) feet, in the season. At 
fairly wide distances I have planted 
against the low wall Kuonymus tuneri- 
eanus, which has deep-growing, wiry roots 
that do no harm and is deciduous. For a 
bare wall stretch fish-netting tightly on 
its face. 1 use this on another high wall 
which the Flame Flower shares with 
I,a pager ins and Clematis Jaekmani (the 
latter cut down to 0 inches each winter). . 

Boslowick, Falmouth. A. ISayldon. 


LENTEN ROSES. 


Although, from their name, these llelle-. 
bores might be expected to defer their 
flowering period until a later season of the 
year, they bloom in the sheltered gardens 
of the south-west before the cud of 
January, at a time when the later varie¬ 
ties of the Christmas Rose (Uolleboi'us 
niger) are still flowering. Here they are 
now in full bloom. Lenten Roses are less 
particular in their cultural requirements 
than Christmas Roses, and in flic late Mr. 
Archer-Hind's garden, in which a very 
varied and charming assortment of Lenten 
Roses flourished to perfection, the Christ¬ 
mas Rose entirely (lied out, though often 
reintroduced and tended with the same 
care that the noted proprietor bestowed 
upon all liis plants. Shelter is indispens¬ 
able for the Lenten Rose, as cutting, frost- 
laden winds soon play havoc with the 
foliage, which is far more delicate than 
are the leathery leaves of Helleborus 
niger. This was exemplified during (lie 
severe weather that marked the opening 
mouths of 1805, when, in exposed posi¬ 
tions, every leaf of the Lenten Roses was 
blackened by tlie frost, the flowers, which 
did not expand iinlil milder weather came, 
being entirely without foliage. Many of 
(lie named varieties of the Lenten Rose 
are pretty, the petals of some being pure 
white, while in others they are delicately 
spotted with small, purple-rod dots. 
Letter seedlings (hybrids) were raised by 
I he late Mr. Archer-Hind than any of the 
named varieties, lie having devoted many 
years to the hybridisation of these plants. 
Much damage is often done to the plants 
when in flower by mice, especially in low- 
lying country gardens, these pests destroy¬ 
ing tile buds by hundreds while still unex¬ 
panded. When tlio flowers are utilised for 
indoor decoration the bloom-stems should 
lie split up into four sections to a height 
of about 2 inches and then immediately 
placed in water. Where this is done the 
blossoms will retain their freshness for a 
week or more, whereas if the stalks are 
merely cut in the ordinary way they are 
unable to absorb sufficient moisture, and 
the flowers quickly fade. 

AVvMIIUM FlTZHERBERT. 
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NOTES AND 7/E PLIES. 

Bulbs beneath trees.— The beauty of our 
woodland walks can lie greatly enhanced 
by the judicious planting of bulbs of 
lmrdy-flowering subjects beneath the trees. 
Snowdrops are specially adapted for 
naturalising in the woods, creating when 
in bloom a beautiful picture. Crocuses 
have a bright and pleasing effect and may 
be utilised even among Reeeli-trees, be¬ 
neath which we are often told that nothing 
will grow. Oil a South Devon estate 
Crocuses are growing by the thousand 
among some tliinly-planted Beeches. In 
some woods the Wild Hyacinths, or 
“Bluebells,” grow right up to the trunks 
of Beeches, and Cyclamen nea|>olitnnmn 
succeeds admirably under evergreen 
foliage, such as that of I'inus insignis. 
The commoner Grape Hyacinths do well 
iu the open wood. Anemone apiiuiina 
delights in the shelter and shade of sparse 
woodland and spreads rapidly. In ojien 
woods Montbretias thrive in the south¬ 
west, lighting up the vacant spaces with 
their orange-scarlet sea ties in the early 
autumn. In dump woods Iho Trilliums 
may be naturalised if iieaty soil or leaf- 
mould is available. llera, too, Liliimi 
giganteum will flourish, throwing up lofty 
flower-crowned stems It! feet or more in 
height.- Wyndham Fitzueiiueht. 

Narcissus Bulbocodium cltrlnus _This 

is, I think, the hardiest of the Hoop- 
let ticoat Narcissi in the north, although 
none of them can be called specially easy 
to establish, many bulbs being lost tlie 
first year or two. The Hoop-petticoat 
Narcissi are best left alone,'and then, if 
in suitable conditions, they will seed freely 
and sow themselves. I have a pleasant 
recollection of a group of the citron-yellow 
one, which was the produce of two or 
three bulbs planted on a low rockery in 
the garden of a Scottish amateur. These 
Narcissi had seeded, and quite a good 
group of seedlings. Increasing year by 
year, was the result. Another and larger 
group in another Scottish garden came 
from about a dozen bulbs originally 
planted in good loam in a border. These 
Increased rapidly by offsets, but more 
quickly by seeds, and many of the 
seedlings came up and flowered on the 
gravel path.—S. Ak.yott. 

The Winter Heliotrope (Petasites fra- 
grans).—This plant is almost impossible to 
eradicate if it once gets firmly fixed in the 
soil, and in a spot where the resits have 
twice been dug out to a depth of 3 feet it 
is still flourishing. I have it in an ideal 
position, from which there is no possible 
means of escape. Between the road and 
the high bank formed by the lower end of 
the garden is a deep depression. This had, 
apparently, for years been the receptacle 
for all manner of rough rubbish to a depth 
of several feet. Over this about a foot of 
soil was spread and roots of the Winter 
Heliotroiie were planted, and from this, 
colony, now firmly established, dozens of 
sweetly-scented flower-heads, wbieli make 
a handsome ornament in the house and 
perfume the room with their fragrance, 
may lie picked. A dry bank, where 
nothing else will grow, might be profitably 
devoted to this plant. Its flowers are 
borne in dense clusters, the colour ranging 
from lavender to purple. —South Devon. 

Sweet Sultans and Love in a Mist_I 

bracket these, two annuals together ad¬ 
visedly because they are so useful for cut¬ 
ting, and yet it has to lie said (hat they 
often disappoint. Sometimes when seed is 
sown too early out-of-doors in spring 
plants never seem to make much headway, 
and once crippled they do not easily get 
over it. This is often the experience of 


those situated in cold, bleak localities, 
but all lliis may be obviated if seed is 
sown either in boxes in a greenhouse in 
March Or in a cold-frame in April and 
(lie plants got out towards the end of 
May. No annuals love the sun more than 
Sweet Sultans and Nigellns, and none re¬ 
pay more with a wealth of beautiful blos¬ 
soms. It is the extra care we devote to 
the plants in their early stages that mostly 
siiells success. It is admitted in the ease 
of Sweet Sultans that they do not care for 
removal, but if each plant is taken from 
llie frame or seed-pan with its modicum 
of soil little harm will result. Sweet 
Sultans thrive best in a calcareous soil, 
any deficiency should he made up by add¬ 
ing lime-rubble. Nigellns love any deep, 
rich, yet somewhat light, soil, and it may 
be added that if each plant is given plenty 
of room the yield of flowers will be ten¬ 
fold.— \VOOOBA5TWICK. 

Schizostylis coccinea. —I am in full 

agreement with all Mr. Fitzherbert 
advances at page 82 concerning this 
“ Kaffir Lily." though I would like to go 
further than lie in order to get the best 
possible out of this good winter flower. 
The impossibility of getting strong plants 
when they are allowed to become crowded 
is referred to, with division every two 
years, when “ half-a-dozen growths” 
should represent each new tuft. I have 
frequently recommended and practised 
the setting out of the strongest shoots 
singly as I he best way—probably the only 
rational way—of securing the fullest pos¬ 
sible development, and I can recommend 
it to any who desire to see the plant at its 
best. Planted in this way every growth 
flowers not only well but much more 
strongly than is otherwise iiossihle. Too 
frequently, however, with plants of this 
style of growth —the Montbretia. for 
Instance—large clumps are planted be¬ 
cause of the abundance of material at 
hand, a crowded condition being soon set 
up. To avoid this it wore better to plant 
single bits and discard the small if not 
required. In the ease of the “ Kaffir 
Lily" the individual pieces need not lie 
more than 2 inches asunder each way 
where a massed effect Is desired. In some 
localities the plant suffers during winter. 
Where such is the case the clumps may be 
lifted and potted for use In the con¬ 
servatory or greenhouse. March or April- 
planted specimens will be found to answer 
well for this purpose.—E. II. Jenkins. 

Crocus Sieberi. Although ready to open 
some days previously, bad weather prevented 
this coming into hloom until February 5tli. 
This is one of the hardiest and most satis¬ 
factory of the early Crocus species, ite purple 
flowers being charming in February arid into 
March. It is abundant on the mountains of 
Ljreece. the Morea, Euboea, Crete, and the 
Cyclades, ns Maw informs us, aud there it ex¬ 
tends from a height, of from 1.500 feet to 
7.500 feet. The flowers have a yellow throat. 
The variety versicolor, from Crete.' is marked 
with purple, yellow, and white, and is one of 
the most beautiful of all the early Crocuses. 
I have it in a cooler place than some of mv 
clumps of the type, and it is not in bloom aa 
this is written (February 8th).— S. Arnott. 

Galanthus Elwesi.—Planted in a prepared 
bed in a cold-frame during September, the 
blooming of this giant-flowered Snowdrop is 
materially hastened. There must, however, be 
no coddling, otherwise the flower-stems be¬ 
come spindly and weak, and are unable to 
bear the weight of the bell. Always, I think, 
a variety difficult to establish, when planted 
out Ct. Elwesi should have a good position, 
aud if possible a sheltered part ought, to be 
selected. With me it succeeds fairly well 
under such conditions, the soil in which the 
bulbs are planted being of a peatv nature — 
Kirk. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com- 
plctod Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
Gardening Illvhtrated is noie> ready (price. 3 d., post 
free ,%d.J. The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available (price Is. (id., by post Is. M.J. The Index and Bind - 
ing Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 03, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the index and Binding Cate w ga., pod 
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ROSE& 

ROSE ARCHES AT KEW. 

The Rose jiergola at Kew is situated lie- 
hveeu the herbaceous ground ami rock 
garden. where, during early summer, it is 
much admired by visitors. It lias a 
height of tl feet, a width of lU feet, and a 
length of 200 yards, the pillars being about 
It- feet apart, connected crossways by iron 
burs ami lengthways by loose chains. 
Ilotli pillars and crossbars are of iron gas- 
piping. no wood being used. This lends 
ail air of lightness to the structure, which 
is absent from pergolas built entirely of 
wood. Iron is sometimes condemned for 
Itosc supports, hut after twelve years' ex¬ 
perience it apia-ars to answer quite well 
at Kew for all tlie more vigorous-growing 


gether for early blooming, or if llowers 
are wanted in July, such sorts as Dorothy 
Perkins, Iliawatha, and Excelsn can lie 
selected. The use of early and late- 
flowering varieties on alternate bars is 
also to be recommended, \V. K. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Rose William Allen Richardson on a north 
wall. —llow frequently one sees quite un¬ 
suitable Itoses planted on a wall looking 
due north: I imagine this is due to the 
i fact that there are comparatively few 
Hoses that will do really well in such a 
IKisition. Tlie Rose for such an uncon¬ 
genial situation must be very hardy, with 
good, substantial foliage, and at the same 
time it should be free-flowering and of 
good colour. Such a Hose we find in Win. 


much more rich in colour than those pro¬ 
duced by a plant in a more sunny position. 
1 think many growers are often disap¬ 
pointed to find W. A. Richardson pro¬ 
duce flowers of a creamy-white instead of 
tlie rich deep orange shade that is so 
lovely. I jet anyone who lias hud this ex- 
perieuce plant W. A. Richardson in a 
shady spot, and tlie result will be astonish¬ 
ing. —Eglantine. 

Rose Radiance.—When visiting a friend 
quite recently (January 18th) I was sur¬ 
prised to see that one of iiis Hose-bushes 
bore three really first-rate blooms and 
several buds showing colour. Among my 
own Roses I have plants still bearing 
blossoms of passable quality considering 
the time of year, but I have never seen 
sueii perfect January Hoses as those I 
mention either in my own or in any other 



Boses cn pillars in the lioyal Gardens , Kew. 


kinds. Tlicrc is more reason for insisting 
U|h>u proper preparation of tlie ground 
with tlie provision of really good soil for 
Roses rather than for the owners of gar¬ 
dens to require a strict use of wood in tlie 
construction of a pergola. A defect of the 
Kew pergola is, perhaps, that too many 
varieties of Rose have been used to cover 
it, with the result that the arches are not 
uniformly clothed, some kinds being 
scarcely vigorous enough to meet, across 
the pathway. Tlie object at Kew is, of 
course, to indicate to visitors the be¬ 
haviour of a is many varieties as possible 
when growing under similar conditions, 
but in most gardens a dozen really good 
varieties will he ample, and those varieties 
should be- selected with a view to their 
flowering as far as Iiossihle at the same 
time or at two distinct periods. Thus 
varieties like Crimson Rambler, Tea 
Rambler, Electra, etc* may be used lo- 

fi igitized by CjOOglC 


Allen Richardson. It is certainly not one 
of the most rampant climbers, but I prefer 
moderate-growing varieties for walls, as 
they can lie trained more easily and regu¬ 
larly than the vigorous varieties which 
often grow quite out of hand. W. A. 
Richardson is best trained out like a fan. 
The flowers are produced freely on tlie old 
wood, provided it is healthy. Each season 
some portions of tlie oldest wood might 
be cut right out and some of tlie most 
vigorous young shoots used in tlie gaps. 
Much finer flowers are produced if all 
laterals are spurred back to two or three 
eyes in March. I recently saw two magni¬ 
ficent specimens of W. A. Richardson 
trained fan-wise on a 10-foot wall facing 
north, and they were the picture of health. 
Each plant reached the top of tlie wall and 
covered a length of about 12 feet. When 
grown against a north wall the blossoms j 
of W. A. Richardson invariably come 1 


garden. On consulting the label I dis¬ 
covered tlie variety was Radiance, a Rose 
which lias attracted my attention on 
several occasions during tlie past season 
by tlie brilliance of its colouring. It was 
introduced, by .T. Cook in Ifillf). and 
although it has not yet received the 
attention it deserves, 1 think it will be¬ 
come most lHipular when ils good 
qualities are more generally known. Tlie 
main colour is a clear salmon-pink, with 
lliat indescribable glow about it which 
makes certain varieties so pleasing. Right 
in the centre, and also on the outer petals, 
there are light touches of carmine and 
coppery - red. The colour retains its 
attractiveness right through, not going to 
magenta in tlie old flower as many of the 
pink varieties do. Radiance not only 
possesses this glowing colour, but it is also 
most persistent and free in blooming. The 
shapely bjo-s.soms a-ro- of medium sub- 
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stance, opiening well in nil weathers, ami 
are carried on slim, but firm, upright 
steins. Not the least of the charms of 
this Bose is the perfume. Badianee is a 
typical Hybrid Tea—a vigorous grower— 
and'with the free, bushy habit of Caroline 
Testout and Gen. McArthur. The dark- 
coloured wood and foliage are clean and 
healthy, and from what I have scon of the 
variety I should say it is practically mil¬ 
dew proof.— Eglantine. 


FRUIT. 

APPLE COX’S OBANGE PIPPIN. 

I no not remember a season when tills 
high-class Apple was so much in demand 
as it has been this year. It may be be¬ 
cause the past year favoured this particu¬ 
lar kind. I do not think anyone need 
wonder why enquiry should be made for 
it, for once it is used there is sure to lie 
a desire for more. Unfortunately, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin is one of those classed as 
unreliable, that is to say, it does not fruit 
with tlie same regularity as do some other 
familiar kinds, and it often happiens that 
birds account for the loss of a good many 
before it is fit for gathering. It would 
seem that Cox’s Orange is much more pro¬ 
ductive on the Paradise, and those who 
get but meagre returns might try growing 
it on this stock. On the free stock I have 
evidence of its pioor fruiting. I have trees 
which may be thirty years or forty years 
of age, und of u size quite compietent to 
carry two bushels each, which have for 
some time been under treatment in tlie 
hope of inducing greater fruitfulness. In 
one case the tree was cut hard back, the 
aim living to get an entirely new set of 
fruiting branches. Cut back last spring, 
this large, vigorous tree gave a thicket of 
lateral shoots. These were thinned in 
summer to a few selected growths, and 
have been still further reduced at the 
winter ptruning. There has thus been a 
good respionse to the experiment so far, 
but it remains to be seen whether fruit 
will follow. The season of 1914 seems to 
have been particularly favourable to this 
Apiple, for there were botli good cropis and 
highly-develo]icd colour, and, of course, 
llavour and texture were typical of the 
kind. Standard trees, when well croppied 
and the fruit highly coloured, attract 
starlings and blackbirds in some seasons. 
Often when tlie weather is dry and the 
ground hard, starlings have a difficulty in 
finding natural food, and they then at¬ 
tack garden and orchard trees. Apples and 
Pears in particular. It is remarkable liow 
colour in fruit is accentuated in some gar¬ 
dens compared with others, no matter 
which stock may have been used. In 
Somerset and Devon much of the land is 
of a red, sandy texture, which has a great 
influence in producing eolour in Apples. I 
have no experience that high colour has 
any bearing on flavour. Tlie flavour npi- 
pears to be influenced when the trees are 
over-cropiped. W. S. 

II’ ills. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

rigs not ripening. —I should he obliged Tor 
information regarding Figs. The trees are on 
a south wall, hut the fruit develops so late 
that the winter comes before they have a 
chance of ripening. How can this be rectified? 
—Little Chung. 

IThat your Figs fail to produce fruit at 
the piropier time, or sufficiently early for 
it to mature, shows that tlie roots have 
got out of bounds and stand in need of 
being checked. This can only be uttained 
by what is termed root-piruning. To do 
this a trench 2 feet wide should be taken 
out in semi-circular form some 4 feet dis¬ 
tant from the stems of the trees and deep 
enough to get bekmv the lowermost roots. 

G.o gle 


Then work under the base of tlie ball, doing 
one-half at a time, and sever all roots met 
with. Instead of Ailing the space beneath 
tlie ball with soil employ lime-rubbish and 
rum it in as tightly as possible. Then 
trim off all broken roots close to the face 
of the hall in the trench, and to prevent 
tlie roots getting out of hand in future 
till the latter with lime-rubbish also. 
Every three or four years this should be 
taken out to ascertain if any roots have 
|>eiietrated through it, and again returned. 
Trees dealt with in this way must be well 
looked after In regard to mulching and 
watering in a hot, dry season. In giving 
tills repily we are assuming that the Figs 
in question are of a variety suitable for 
outdoor culture ] 

Autumn Raspberries. —These are in 
great request in most private establish¬ 
ments both for Cooking and the dessert. 
When liberally treated they yield very 
heavy crops of fruit, and continue bear¬ 
ing in tlie generality of seasons until 
November. Unlike summer-fruiting Hasp- 
berries, these bear on the current sea¬ 
son’s growth, consequently the canes 
made last year are of no further service 
and must be out out. Tlie piresent is the 
right time to do this, and after cutting the 
canes to within 1 incli of tlie ground and 
clearing away rubbish and weeds from 
around the stools, give tlie ground on 
either side for a width of 2 feet a good 
dressing of well-rotted immure. Trellises 
from 4 feet to 5 feet in height are best 
suited for tying tlie canes to, and these 
may run in consecutive rows or he em¬ 
ployed to border footpaths, planting the 
stools some 2 feet distant from the latter. 
—A. W. 


VEGETABLES. 

I’EAS MILDEWED. 

I SHOULD he glad of information aa to the best 
treatment against mildew, which affects my 
Peas badly. 1 have a great many lines, too 
many to water in dry weather. I am told 
mildew in caused by drought. Ia this 90 ?— 
Little Chang. 

[Mildew ill Pen liaulm is generally attri¬ 
buted to a parched condition of tlie soil 
about the roots. This is undoubtedly the 
case with regard to summer crops, but 
drought has nothing to do with the form of 
mildew which attacks late crops in 
autumn, as this, as often ns not, occurs 
when the soil is in u thoroughly moist, con¬ 
dition. So far as we know no remedy for 
combating this lias yet been introduced. 
One of tlie chief things to lirevent mildew 
in the first-named instance is deep cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil. The site where Peas are 
to be grown should, therefore, have been 
bustard-trenched or double-dug within re¬ 
cent years. it is for this reason that 
many who cultivate Celery on an exten¬ 
sive scale reserve tlie l»lot, when vacant, 
for the sowing of second early and main 
crop Peas. When the soil has lieen dug 
to a gcxid depith in tlie manner indicated 
and the lowermost split at the time well 
manured, Pens when grown on ground so 
prepared, even if it be not till a few years 
afterwards, never feel the effects of 
drought us they do when tlie soil is merely 
dug one split deep ami a hard pm 11 of sub¬ 
soil exists beneath. Another impiortant 
matter is mulching. If a mulch is applied 
to either side of the rows as soon as the 
haulm reaches to about half tlie height of 
the sticks it conserves moisture in a 
wonderful degree and greatly prolongs the 
life and productiveness of the plants. 
Deep cultivation combined with mulching 
would, therefore, lie the best means you 
can adopt in dealing with the trouble, and 
it is yet not too bate, if put in hand at 
once, to carry out tlie digging of the plot 


where you intend growing tlie main crop 
Peas this season. Some varieties of Peas 
resist attacks of mildew, or are less sub¬ 
ject to the effects of drought than others. 
You would, therefore, be well advised in 
selecting for sowing only sucli varieties 
as are possessed of n good hardy constitu¬ 
tion which is evidenced by tlie production 
of robust haulm and leaves of a deep green 
colour. Spieelal mention of these is gener¬ 
ally made in most seed lists.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Peas. — An extra demand having 
to be met, seed of laitli tlie round seeded 
and wrinkled sorts in two or three varie¬ 
ties is now being sown 011 a border facing 
south. That tlie most may lie made of 
such 11 warm position the rows stand 
(i feet apiurt, which allows of tlie space 
between being utilised for other cropis. As 
usual, tile stall is sown in broad drills, and 
anticipating attacks from mice, which are 
numerous, it lias been soaked in paraffin 
for a short time. In a fortnight's time 
another sowing, consisting of first anti 
second early varieties, will be made on 
an ojien piece of ground sheltered from 
tlie north and east. Those having heavy 
soils to contend with would do well to 
sow none hut round-seeded varieties for 
the next few weeks or until the soil lie- 
comes drier. Covering tlie seed with an 
inch or so of old lotting soil Is a great 
help to successful germination when the 
staple is of an adhesive nature. Tubers 
of the earliest Potatoes will lie planted at 
the first favourable oppEirtunity between 
tlie rows of Peas in drills drawn IS iuches 
apart. The soil having been well manured 
during the past few seasons for other pmr- 
[Kises a good crop is anticipated. 

Seed selection-strains.— If the pest 
strains are to he had, then there must be 
careful selection, and it is astonishing 
how the standard of most tilings can lie 
raised by continuing this piractlce. Some 
three years ago I commenced selecting u 
strain of Duke of Albany Pea, continuing 
this each season. Early in January, when 
cleaning the seeds, 1 could but dot ice how 
few worthless seeds there were. Some 
three years ago a large market grower 
near me sowed half an acre of IPeet, using 
a selected strain, the result of sucli selec¬ 
tion being very marked. Last season the 
same grower hud half an acre of one kind 
so true tlmt you could not find a large, 
course root or a very small one.— 
J. C. F. C. 

Winter Broccoli should tie examined fre¬ 
quently, cutting every head which is large 
enough for use, and if a larger number of 
heads is turning in than can be kepit in 
good condition if cut. lift tlie plants on a 
dry day and iieel them in into a cold piit 
or shed. 

The early vegetable border.— This should 
occupy a sunny position preferably in front of 
a south wall or wooden fence, and the Boil 
should have been broken up 3 feet deep anil 
well manured. The best time to sow such 
thing® an Peas, Beans, Horn Carrots, Lettuces, 
etc., depends as much upon the character of 
the position and the sower as anything for the 
general result. Of course, if the sower has 
had experience, he selects tlie time, and is best 
left alone. Generally speaking, seeds sown 
when the weather is suitable in March, will 
give good results, and are best sown in drills, 
room being allowed for proper development. 
Early crops are usually grown more thickly 
than later ones, because they are not left 
either to exhaust themselves or the ground.— 
E. II. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Inde.r to Volume XX.XVI. of 
Gardening Illustrated in notp ready (price 3*1., poet 
free 3\dJ. The Binding Case for the same volume U also 
available (price Is. Gd ., by post Is. tkl.L 77ie Index and Bind¬ 
ing Case can be obtained from any neirsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 03, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. If ordered 
together, the price rf the Judex g.nd Binding Case is fs., post 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

February 10th, 1015. 
lx large degree the show was made up of 
early - flowjering, frame - grown nlpines, 
forced Tulips, flowering shrubs iu con¬ 
siderable variety. Carnations, and Cycla¬ 
mens. Orchids were also well repre¬ 
sented. There was little before the Fruit 
and Vegetable Committee, the chief item 
of interest being a cooking test for Applt-s, 
and of which a detailed report from the 
Committee—if forthcoming—might prove 
useful. 

ALPINE AND HARDY PLANTS. 

Of these, quite near the entrance, Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, W.C., had 
unite an array in boxes, ttie winter-flower¬ 
ing Croci being a conspicuous feature and 
uncommonly well done. For example, the 
lovely C. Toinmnsinianus was in great 
force, the mauve colour showing to ad¬ 
vantage. Other good kinds were C. 
aureus (rich orange), C. ebrysanthus 
E. A. Cowles (yellow), while C. biflorus 
Alexander!, O. b. Lemon Queen, and C. 
Imiierati albiflos each secured an Award 
of merit. These are all very fine for the 
alpine-house now. Lenten Roses, minia¬ 
ture Narcissi, and Anemone Ingrnmi were 
very beautiful. Freesias were also good. 

Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, had 
a large collection of Saxifrages, upwards 
of 100 sorts being staged in nicely-grown 
examples. Of those in flower 8. npiculata 
ami its white variety, Haagei (golden), 
Frederic! Coburgi (golden), Mrs. J<eng 
(yellow), Burseriana tridentina (white), 
and Grisebachi were noted. 

Messrs. J. Clieal and Sons, Crawley, as¬ 
sociated aipines with shrubs, Cytisus 
pneeox, hardy Heaths, Iris Danfordiie, 
I reticulata. Anemones of the blanda set, 
Hepaticas, Saxifrages, and Primulas being 
advantageously employed. 

Messrs. It. Tucker and Son, Oxford, had 
a neat exhibit of alpine and rock plants, 
freely employing tbe choicest Saxifrages 
among other plants. Such red-flowered 
sorts as Bertolinl and Blasolitti were good, 
and the small yellow-flowered pseudo- 
Kotschyi, which is also very free. Morisin 
hypogtea and Primula Winter! were other 
effective bits of colour. 

Messrs. It. W. Wallace and Co., Col¬ 
chester, had a considerable showing of 
Crocus Siebcri, C. lmperati, Iris reticulata, 
and other early flowers, though, perhaps, 
tbe most interesting subject was Primula 
sylvicola, a new species from China, having 
tall whorls of rosy-purple or magenta 
flowers above tufts of soft woolly leaves. 
It is certainly very free-flowering. 

Messrs. Waterer, Son, and Crisp, Twy- 
ford and Ungshot, occupied a double talflc- 
eml with alpinos on rockwork. A large 
group of Narcissus cyclamilieus was very 
showy, while Saxifrages of many kinds, 
Chiouodoxn, hardy Heaths, and otliers 
played an important part. 

Air. G. Reiitlie, Keston, had an extensive 
and interesting collection of choice shrubs 
anil nlpines, a numerous company of the 
former worthy of much thought. Eranthis 
cilicicn, Saxifraga Grisebachi (very beauti¬ 
ful), Crocus species in variety, Snowdrops, 
Leueojmii, and the like making a fine dis¬ 
play. Berboris Beali was among the 
finest of the shrubs, and hardy Heaths 
abounded. Early Cyclamens were very 
beautiful. 

Messrs. Piper and Sons, Bayswater and 
Barnes, displayed a well-flowered lot of 
Saxifraga Salomoni, S. Burseriana major, 
Daphne Blaga.vnna. Primula .Tulin', Cycla¬ 
mens, and other early flowers. 

Mr G. VV. Miller, Wisbech, had quite a 
generous lot of Iris unguiculnris (I. 
*trlosa) In blue and white. Christmas 
Roses, Snowdrops, nud Daisies being also 
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Air. Vernon T. Hill, Langford, Bristol, 
had a goodly lot of Shortia galacifolia; 
also Saxifraga npiculata, S. a. alba, S. 
Rocheiiana eoriophylla, S. Burseriana, 
and hardy Heaths. 

Alessrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, Higligate, 
N\, had some particularly choice groups of 
early Irises, such as Sind-pers, reticulata 
Krelagei, and Sindjarensis being very fine. 
It is only rarely these are seen in such 
excellent condition. Primula Palinuri and 
Daphne Dauphini were remarked, and 
many Saxifrages. 

Air. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, had an 
extensive arrangement of one or two of 
the good forms of Purser’s Saxifrage, of 
which nearly goo well-flowered examples 
made quite a feast. The strain—if we 
may so call it—was of the best, good 
enough for all purposes and early withal. 
The best cultivated Iris reticulata we have 
seen for a long time was here too. 
Soldanellas were very beautiful. 

Mr. James Box, Lindfield, Sussex, had 
au attractive feature in well-flowered 
bushes of Daphne indicn lifted from the 
open, the plants 2j feet high and as much 
through. Hepaticas, Cyclamens, Anemone 
blanda, Primula Kewensis, I’, mnlncoides, 
Shortia, and hardy Heaths were in plenty. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, 
also showed nlpines extensively, the ex¬ 
amples being chiefly in specimen form in 
pans. In this way we saw a great host of 
Saxifrages, including Faldonside, ltoydi, 
IT. alba, Burseriana of sorts, Grisebachi, 
npiculata alba, and others. Adonis 
amurensis and its double form, also 
Hepaticas, Iris stylosa, and otliers were 
freely shown. 

SHRUBS. 

Air. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had a 
showy lot of Azaleas of the mollis and 
Indian varieties; also Wistaria, Lilac, and 
other forced shrubs, witli a variety of 
berry-bearing plants, Skinnnin, and otliers. 
Bushes of tile Mezereon emitted a welcome 
fragrance. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, Ilighgnte, 
N., contributed a full-length table of 
forced shrubs, Magnolias being n chief 
item and particularly well done. Equally 
good were Lilacs, Wistaria, Staphylea 
colchiea, Forsythia, Azalea mollis, and 
others. 

CARNATIONS. 

Alessrs. Allwood Brothers, Haywards 
Heath, again allowed these flowers finely, 
tlie vases of Salmon Enchantress, Alary 
Allwood, Fairmount, Champion (very rich 
scarlet), Carols, and Philadelphia making 
a goodly show. Exquisite, one of the jier- 
jietual Malmaison class and of pink colour, 
is obviously improving with the lengthen¬ 
ing days. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush anil Sons, Highgate, 
N., also showed these flowers well, Mrs. 
L. D. Fullerton (fancy) making a line 
centre-piece. Lady Ingestre (very beauti¬ 
ful pink), Gorgeous (deep cerise), and 
Oarola were remarked, handsome vases of 
each being staged. 

Alessrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, liad 
big stands of Gorgeous, Baroness de 
Rrienen, the fine pink-flowered Phila¬ 
delphia, Mary Allwood, and Airs. C. F. 
Raphael among others. 

Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, Alerstliani, 
arranged a big stand of the new American 
Fink Sensation which is claiming atten¬ 
tion as much for size as for its clear pink 
colour. 

Misses Price and Fyfe, Birchgrove, 
Sussex, had a compact stand of these 
flowers in which Lady Fuller (a pretty 
pink). Kenneth (a fancy sort which ap¬ 
peals to many), Triumph, and Snlmon En¬ 
chantress are destined for front rank. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Messrs. Canned and Sons, Eynsford; 
Kent, showed some capitally - grown 
Cinerarias and Cyclamens, the former 
obviously of a fine strain and affording 
pink, purple, blue, rose, crimson, and 
other shades of colour. The Cyclamens 
were chiefly those of the Butterfly strain. 

Messrs. It. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, 

N. , arranged a low-placed double table of 
forced Tulips flanked at either end by 
Freesia refraeta alba and Azalea mollis in 
variety. The Tulips were in huge pans 
and represented by such as Pottehakker 
(yellow), Canary Bird, Vermilion Brilli¬ 
ant, Artus (a fine crimson), King of 
Yellows, and Unique (a beautiful, white 
with shining yellow base externally). The 
great bank of Freesias at the one end at¬ 
tracted everybody. 

Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, exhibited a 
small yet attractive group of Selaginella 
Watsoniana, the extremities of whose erect 
fronds are silvery-white for nearly 2 inches 
in depth. 

Messrs. Wills and Segar, South Kensing¬ 
ton, S.W., displayed a table of Cinerarias, 
some capitally-grown Cyclamens la crimson 
and white, Boronin megnstiginn, full of 
fragrance and quaint beauty, together with 
some handsome specimen plants of Cocos 
Roebeiini, and which were not less than 
4 feet across. 

Alessrs. II. B. Ainy and Sons, Edmonton, 
had a miscellaneous group of flowering 
and flne-foliagod plants, of which Azaleas 
in variety, Boronia megnstiginn, and n fine 
central group of Calln alocasiiefolia were 
the chief. Many good Palms were in the 
background. 

HARDY FERNS. 

Air. Amos Perry, Enfield, was the only 
exhibitor of these, the plants occupying a 
table as on former occasions. They were 
represented chiefly by evergreen kinds from 
such ns Scolopendrium, Polystiehum, and 
Polypodium vulgare cambrieum, and others 
nearly related. The tnsselled Hart’s 
Tongue forms wore somewhat numerous, 
their shining fronds iu contrast with all 
besides. 

ORCHIDS. 

Alessrs. J. and A. MneRenn, Cookshridge, 
showed good examples of Cymbidium 
Gottianum (palest pink), C: Sehlegeli. and 

O. Alexander!. with La'lia aneeps 
Schroetleriana, Odontoglossums and Odon- 
tiodas in variety. 

Messrs. Stuart Low anil Co., Jarvis 
Brook, had the showy Oneidium splendi- 
duin, Sopliro-Cattleya Blneki, Odontindn 
Doris (very dark maroon), Odontoglossuin 
Euterpe, tile rare Cattleya J'ercivalinmi 
alba, and others. 

Sir Jeremiah Column, Gntton Park 
(gardener, Mr. J. Collier), sent a particu¬ 
larly interesting, well-cultivated lot of 
Cymbidiums, in which Queen of Gatton 
was represented by three distinct colour- 
shades, together with gattonense, grandi- 
florum, nureum, and others. As a clnas 
they are highly valuable for winter flower¬ 
ing, the great arching racemes of often 
quaintly-coloured flowers very attractive. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards 
Heath, had good plants of the heavily- 
blotched Odontoglossum nrdentissimum, 
O. Dora (almost wholly white), Braaso- 
Cattleya Joan, and the handsome pure 
white Odontoglossum nrinanvillierense 
xanthotes. Cmlogyne sparsa was an inter¬ 
esting siieeics in this group. 

Alessrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans, had 
a well-flowered Dendrocliilon glumaceuin 
(very sweetly scented), tbe pretty Phnlip- 
nopsis Stnartinna, Dendrobium Findleyn- 
num, Codogyne flaecida, nlso a variety of 
Odontoglossum crispum, O. Macnnbinnum, 
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FRF IT AND VKGETA1U.ES. 

These departments wore represented on oh 
by one group, that of a dozen varieties of 
Carrots shown by Mrs. Dennison, Kittle 
Gaddcsdcn, Ilerkhampsled (gardener, Mr. 
A. Gentle), who staged Kong Scarlet, Kong 
Forcing, Nantes. Scarlet Perfection, 
Golden Ball. Early Short Horn, and Itn- 
jierial Early Horn among others. All were 
in excellent condition. The fruit consisted 
of twenty-three dishes of late-keeping cook¬ 
ing Apples, and subjected to a cooking 
(baking) test that old, well-tried, and 
popular variety Wellington was adjudged 
tir«t by many points. We presume the 
lest was for llavour. Some were by no 
means of good colour, though Edward VII. 
was a marked exception to tills. 

A complete list of the plants certificated 
and medals awarded will appear in our 
next issue. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SO 1 'THER N ('OFNTT ES. 

Specimen Zonal Pelargoniums. —A num¬ 
ber of large plants In IS-inch pots and 
each about a feet in height have been over¬ 
hauled and relieved of dead wood, while 
unripe shoots have been cut hack. The 
plants were taken out of the pots, which 
were washed in hot water to facilitate 
their drying, and enough of the old balls 
pricked off to allow of an inch or two of 
new and rich comjiost being worked in 
round them when repotting was carried 
out. This was rammed firm. Fresh 
drainage, which was covered with flaky 
pieces of loam, was also placed in the (mis. 
What was necessary in the way of train¬ 
ing was then done, and the plants after¬ 
wards placed in a vinery about to lie 
started. Here new growths and roots will 
soon result, and by the end of April or 
early in May the plants will he in excel¬ 
lent condition fur hardening off prior to 
being placed at intervals on either side of 
a long walk in the pleasure-grounds. Some 
large-sized siiecimens of Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
gonium Souv. de Chas. Turner have liven 
similarly treated and retrained. 

Fuchsias. —Barge plants required for 
standing outside as well as those needed 
for greenhouse decoration have been 
moved from their resting quarters, and, 
after being cleaned and pruned into shaiie, 
placed in a lVach-house to break. As soon 
as new growths are available cuttings will 
he taken, and these, when struck and 
grown on, will make serviceable plants for 
autumn decoration. When a sufficient 
number of cuttings has been secured the 
old plants will be partially shaken out and 
repotted. 

Bouvardias.— The whole of the stock, 
including some large hushes of I!. Iluin- 
boldti corymbiflora, has been placed in 
warmth with a view to affording cuttings 
as quickly as possible. The best of tin- 
old plants are afterwards rejiotted, as 
these yield a great quantity of bloom for 
cutting in late .- 11111111111 . The large hushes 
referred to are, as soon as they have 
broken, turned out and relieved of some 
of the old soil and then repotted. These 
are planted outdoors about the end of Maj¬ 
or early in June in a warm position, where, 
in a suitable season, they yield quantities 
of flowers from mid-August until late in 
October. 

Delphiniums.— Plants in pots of the 
dwnrfer-growlng strains, such as P.hte 
Butterfly, Belladonna, and a darker-tinted 
one Sent under the name of sinense, are use¬ 
ful for flic decoration of the greenhouse. 
.Si-cd has been sown in small (10-pots, two 
or three in a/pot,.find nlmJsKvin slight 
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warmth to germinate. In due course tlu* 
plants will bo shifted into fi-inch pots, in 
which size they flower and last a long time 
in bloom. Plants raised last year In the 
same way will this spring be planted in 
the flower borders. 

Outdoor Vines. —It is no longer desirable 
to delay the pruning of outdoor Vines. 
Although in our case these are grown 
chiefly for the sake of autumnal foliage 
effects there is always the chance of 
securing a crop of fruit as well in warm, 
genial seasons. As hut one growth only on 
each spur is required pruning consists of 
cutting bac-U the previous season's wood to 
one bud at the base, and in leaving exten¬ 
sion shoots or rods as long as may be 
deemed necessary in cases whole Un¬ 
allotted space is not yet filleij. The same 
kind of pruning answers for Vines of a 
purely ornamental character, such as 
f'oignettia’, etc. Tlu- chief enemies of out¬ 
door Vines are " mildew ” and " brown 
scale,” the former proving specially 
troublesome in cool seasons. Fortunately, 
tlie antidote Gislmrst oonqiomid for the 
first named also proves effective in ridding 
the roils or stems of the insects mentioned. 
This should lie vigorously applied, after 
removing the loose bark, at the prescribed 
strength, with half worn-out sash tools, to 
every portion of stems and spurs. Where 
it. can be done some of the old surface soil 
should bo removed to within a radius of 
3 feet from the main stem and replaced 
with new and suitable compost. 

Summer-fruiting Raspberries. — The 
cones have now been finally thinned, 
tipjied, and tied to the trellises with fine 
twine. In titinning', the most robust of 
the canes are given the preference, suffi¬ 
cient lieing retained, so that they are. 
when tied in, about <> inches apart. The 
tipping is done at a height of o feet. Half 
a dozen long rows of the variety Super¬ 
lative are about to be planted to form the 
nucleus of a new plantation. The site is 
quite in the open and lias heeii well worked 
in previous .vears, so that lieyond afford¬ 
ing a dressing of manure and digging it in 
nothing further in the way of preparation 
is required. As the canes will eventually 
be trained to trellises the stools will In- 
planted Kj feet apart. In March the young 
canes will bo cut down to near ground- 
level, as fruit will not be looked for until 
next year. 

Loganberries, —The canes of these have 
lieen thinned out and all old ones which 
bore last season dispensed with. As these 
oflcn grow from 10 feet to nearly 20 foot in 
length the canes have to be trained out 
diagonally instead of vertically 11 s with 
Raspberries. A good rule is to leave the 
weaker canes about !> fret' and the stronger 
12 feet in length. The trellis should 
necessarily ho higher for Loganberries 
than for the Raspberries. The pruning 
and training, if not done, should he 
followed by a mulching of manure, that 
from a cowshed when it can be spa reel 
proving very suitable. 

Strawberries. — Whore runners were 
pricked out into a border last autumn in 
lieu of planting them—owing to their be¬ 
ing small and insuffieientlj' rooted—in 
quarters intended for them, the final 
planting must lie no longer delayed. No 
fruit will lie expected from these; in fact, 
they will not be allowed to bear, as the 
flower-trusses, as they are pushed up, 
must, to strengthen the plants, bo removed, 
but the space between the rows ran always 
he utilised the lirst season for tin- grow¬ 
ing of Lettuces, autumn-sown Onions, 
Radishes, and Short Horn Carrots. The 
plants should be lifted with a good ball 
and planted firmly. A good distance for 
tin- plants to stand apart in the rows is is 


Inches, tin- rows from 2 feet, to 2J feet 
apart, according to variety and space at 
command. 

Grafting. Where this is cotil* initiated, 
the trees to be operated oji should now be 
headed hack and trimmed somewhat, so 
that when regrafted and new growths are 
put forth shapely siiecitnens in the case of 
bush, pyramid, and standard trees shall 
result. With regard to cordons and 
espaliers they should be headed back to 
within IS inches of where the scions will 
be worked on them, the final cutting back 
to take place in this and all cases when 
the actual grafting is being done. Any 
fan-trained trees which have to lie re¬ 
grafted should he dealt with on similar 
lines. Scions for the purpose either of 
one or two year old wish!— jireferahij* the 
former, except for large standards—should 
be taken, tied in bundles, correctly 
In belled, and then heeled in at the foot of 
a wall facing north. 

Onions.- The demand for these, owing 
to the war, is heavy, and is likely to he so 
for a long time to come. To meet it, and, 
if imssilde, to prevent a break in the sup¬ 
ply. an effort must he made to forward the 
autumn-raised plants as much as possible. 
The largest of the plants will, therefore, 
he transplanted to a piece of well-tilled, 
sheltered ground. The rows will stand 
1 foot apart, and., ns the plants will he 
wanted for use before they are much more 
than half-grown, they will he set out 
(i inches asunder. The remainder of the 
plants will be set out at a wider distance 
apart, some on an oiien plot and others 
lietween rows of young Strawberry' plants. 
Lifting is carefully done with a fork, and 
transplanting done with a trowel. 

Pot Vines.— The reduction of the hunches 
to the required number and the thinning of 
the berries in those retained must now 
have attention. The berries may lie left 
a trifle closer together than is the rule 
with regard to permanent Vines. Attend 
to the stopping of sublnteral growths, and 
pay particular care to the needs of the 
roots in regard to watering, affording a 
mild stimulant such as guano-water or 
liquid manure once a day. Encourage the 
multiplication of surface roots by applying 
a further top-dressing of rich compost, and 
maintain a genial growing atmosphere by 
damping freely in the morning and at 
closing time, as well as at intervals during 
the day. Diluted liquid sprinkled on the 
paths or a little guano strewn in the 
evaporating-troughs when closing for the 
day is also very beneficial. 1’ermanent 
Vines started at the same time as the pre¬ 
ceding require much the same treatment, 
the only difference lieing that a greater 
number of hunches may in this case lie 
left on each rod, and. as the berries will 
swell to a larger size, the thinning should 
he rather more severely done. If the 
harder requires water seize the oppor¬ 
tunity to apply a fertiliser and spread 
horse-droppings 1 inch thick on the sur¬ 
face. If these are laid out thinly in an 
ojien shed a fortnight before being used 110 
harm In the way of ninmonincnl vapour 
arising when introduced into boat need ho 
feared. Suitable temperatures in both 
cases are (13 dogs, at night. 70 degs. to 
7.7 degs. by dnj\ with a further rise of 
10 dogs, with sun-heat, when air must be 
carefully admitted, particularly when the 
wind is Mowing from a cold quarter. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Is any further pruning or spraying of 
fruit trees is necessary I his should he com¬ 
pleted at. the fir,st|<^)p^>rtunity, as the buds 
will lie bursting soon, when it will lie 
dangcious 10 carry out this work without 
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Injuring them. Advantage should be 
taken -of frosty mornings to have all trees 
that require it mulched and manure 
on to tlie borders. The nature of 
the »*>il and the condition of tho roots 
must determine the kind of manure to be 
used, for It will do more harm than good 
to apply rich mulches if the roots are not 
in a condition to receive the inanurial pro¬ 
perties. Mulches applied to recently- 
planted trees should be for the purpose of 
retaining the moisture in the soil and 
should preferably be of a light nature. 

n ‘wly-pianted trees should become 
fruitful before they are afforded rich 
manures of any kind. Small birds are 
often troublesome at this time of the year, 
especially to Oooseberrles, Currants, and 
Plums. If the trees cannot be netted, 
dust the busli-fruits with lime and soot 
in the early morning when the bushes are 
moist. Plum trees should be syringed 
with some distasteful preparation— 
Quassia extract or some other preparation 
sold for the purpose. 

Cannas are very suitable for planting 
in many parts of the flower garden. In 
beds sparsely intermixed with Gladiolus 
breneh leyens 1 s, Dobelia cnrdinalis, and 
Hyacinth us candicans their handsome 
foliage is very effective. They nre also 
suitable for planting in the sub-tropical 
garden and. by* the edges of lakes or 
streams. Old roots should now be cleared 
of dead foliage, etc., placed in shallow 
boxes, and covered with leaf-mould. A 
newly-started vinery is a suitable place in 
which to start them into growth. No 
water will be necessary until some of the 
new shoots appear. 


Fuchsias intended for summer bedding 
may lx? trained either as dwarf bush or 
standard plants. They should now be re¬ 
moved from their winter quarters into a 
warmer structure, and as soon as they 
break into growth they should be cutback, 
have the old soil shaken from their roots, 
and be reix>tteci in a mixture of good 
fibrous loam,- leaf - soil, well - decayed 
manure, and silver sand. 


Delphiniums. — The propagation of 
named varieties of Delphiniums is easily 
effected at this season by slipping off with 
a heel the young shoots now starting from 
the base of the old stools. These, when 
jotted into small pots filled with loam, 
leaf-soil, and sand, and stood in a cold 
frame, soon root, and will be ready for 
planting in the borders in April. This 
is the best method to increase named 
varieties, the young plants producing 
strong flower-spikes the first season. It 
will l*e found a more satisfactory method 
than dividing the old stools and replant¬ 
ing them at once in the border. Perennial 
Phloxes may he i>ropngated in the same 
way. Owing to the exceptionally mild 
winter ail spring-flowering plants are 
verv forward. Wallflowers, Myosotis, 
Anbrietias, Daisies, I'ansies, and many 
others are already -showing flower. The 
various species and varieties of bulbs are 
equally early. 


Maincrop Onions may be sown ns soon 
as the state of the soil permits. Provided 
the ground for this purpose was trenched 
earlv in the winter the soil should now be 
forked over and allowed to remain loose 
until it is dry enough to crumble under 
the feet when the whole surface of the 
lied should he trodden firmly Apply a 
good dressing of .soot and make the sur¬ 
face perfectly level with a wooden rake 
before drawing the drills, which should 
lie 15 inches apart and 1 inch deep Sow 
the seeds thinly, cover with fine soli, and 


rake 


over the 
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surface 


nentlji. 


The 


varieties 1 have found reliable and that 
keep well include Bedfordshire Champion, 
James's Keeping, Kousham Park Hero, 
and The Wroxton. 

Seakale. — New plantations of Seakale 
will now be made from sets which w’ere 
prepared during the winter and placed 
in boxes of sand. The ground for this 
crop having been deeply trenched and well 
manured, the sets will be inserted with 
the tops just below the surface, at a 
distance of 15 inches from each other in 
rows 2 feet apart. When growth has com¬ 
menced examine them carefully and reduce 
the number of shoots to one on each 
crown. If it is intended to plant per¬ 
manent beds for forcing on the ground the 
sets should be planted in clumps of three 
in a space of about 9 inches, and 2 feet 
each way is a suitable distance between 
the clumps, so that they may be con¬ 
veniently covered with the pots. 

Potatoes in pits should be earthed up as 
•"•oon as they are (i inches high, choosing 
the warmer part of the day for the work. 
Previous to the earthing up the bed 
should be carefully watered with clear, 
tepid water. The compost used should con¬ 
sist of equal parts loam and well-decayed 
leaf-mould, which should be thoroughly 
mixed and warmed before it is applied. 
Air should be admitted freely during mild 
weather. Further plantations should be 
made under glass or skeleton shelters, 
where ample protection can be afforded 
them against frost to maintain a supply 
until tubers can he obtained from the 
garden. Except in the warmest parts of 
the country it is not advisable to plant 
potatoes in the open ground for at least 
another fortnight. If not already done, 
the whole of the tubers intended for plant¬ 
ing should he laid out thinly either on 
suitable trays or shelves. Keep them in a 
cool and light store, encouraging them to 
make sturdy shoots previous to planting. 

Caladiums that have been wintered in 
their pots under the stages of the stove 
are now’ showing signs of growth. The 
tubers will he shaken out of tho soil and 
cleaned of any decaying'matter previous to 
starting them in shallow boxes filled with 
leaf-mould and silver sand. I prefer to 
start them in boxes and pot them as soon 
as they have made suitable roots, using a 
compost consisting of good loam, leaf- 
mould, a little peat, dried cow-manure, 
silver sand, and charcoal. The plants 
should not be potted too firmly. Any re¬ 
potting of the plants must be undertaken 
before the plants have become in the least 
pot-bound. 

Chrysanthemums which are well 
rooted in small pots should be transferred 
to 48’s. The soil for this jiotting should 
not be too rich. A suitable compost con¬ 
sists of good fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand. After potting place the plants in a 
cold pit or frame, and if any signs of 
flagging appear, shade lightly for a few 
days. Water carefully and ventilate 
freely on all favourable occasions. 

Stove plants. —The general stock of 
stove plants should now bp examined to 
ascertain what plants need repotting, and 
any that do not require it should have the 
drainage placed in perfect order. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. — The 
main batch of young plants will now be 
transferred to 4-inch pots, using a compost 
consisting of good fibrous loam, wood- 
ashes, leaf-mould, crushed oyster-shell, 
and silver sand, adding a dusting of bone- 
meal. After potting they are placed on 
shelves near to the roof-glass in a house 
where an atmospheric temperature of 
50 dogs, is maintained. F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Propagation. —Among things attended to 
in the course of the week may be men¬ 
tioned Aloysia citrkxlora, Flttonins of 
sorts. Salvia splendens, S. rutllans, S. 
lactlfiora, Panicum variegatum, and Lor¬ 
raine Begonias. Aloysia cltriodorn is 
occasionally referred to as being rather 
difficult of increase from cuttings, but if 
the young growths are taken off with a 
heel, given a little bottom-heat, and kept 
airtight until roots are emitted no great 
trouble need be experienced in securing 
any required number. The plants from 
which these cuttings were taken had been 
placed in the stove, but further cuttings 
will be available at a later date from 
others in a oool-liouse. The latter will 
strike freely in March or April without 
the aid of bottom-heat. A considerable 
quantity of leaf-cuttings of Lorraine 
Begonias has been put in, as well as stout 
basal shoots of the same variety. In the 
case of all cuttings in the propagating ease 
a slight dewing is given overhead on 
bright days, otherwise watering is very 
seldom required. The glass is kept free 
from condensed moisture. 

Late Raspberries. —The canes of plants 
in a sheltered and rather shaded part of 
the garden have been tied in during the 
week. The soil in which these are grown 
is deep and of a peaty nature, and the 
growth of tho canes leaves nothing to be 
desired. After tying, the break was 
lightly forked up, and although the soil 
was in rather a sodden condition it was 
not sufficiently so to render the work of 
forking injurious. 

Ivy on walls. —Advantage was taken of 
a still day to make a commencement with 
the cutting of Ivy on walls. This grows 
very luxuriantly and in out-of-the-way 
places it is cut with an ordinary reaplug- 
liook. This makes a very speedy job, if 
not a particularly neatone. In conspicuous 
places where neatness is desirable cutting 
is done with hedge-shears, and as each 
section i.s cut the pvunings are at once 
taken to the fire-heap. No one, I think, 
would now plant Ivy to such an extent as 
was formerly the custom. There nre so 
many things of a much more desirable 
nature now to be had that Ivy ought only 
to be planted in situations where nothing 
else is likely to succeed. 

Potting. — Plants of different kinds 
which require periodical attention in the 
way of iKitting have been attended to. Now 
that signs of renewed growth are becoming 
visible, in the majority of oases it will bo 
found that root-action is correspondingly 
increasing, and the present is a very suit¬ 
able time at which to attend to the 
requirements of such subjects. The value 
of having under cover a sufficient supply 
of potting materials has been emphasised 
during the rather prolonged period of ex¬ 
ceptionally wet weather. Among other 
plants, some pieces of Statice profusa 
have been shaken oat and repotted. This 
useful and showy greenhouse plant is quite 
easily grown in a moderate temperature 
and is especially useful in conjunction 
with Carnations. It is, in my experience, 
rather difficult to propagate, young 
growths inserted in the propagating-pit 
very often damping off before roots nre 
formed. Some few years ago an effort was 
made to procure seeds of S. profusa, but 
in spite of very extended Inquiries no seed 
was obtainable, one well-known seedsman 
saying that the variety is sterile. A num¬ 
ber of young Coleuses has been potted off 
into 3-inch pots, and a large batch of 
Salvia Pride of Zurich was attended to at 
(lie same time. 

Bulbs continue to be useful. Roman 
Hyacinths from late-potted batches are 
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still available.. -These bulbs have been ex¬ 
ceptionally good and Tull of bloom during 
the present season. Dutch Hyacinths are 
showing colour, and although the earlier 
Tulips arc now on the wane the double- 
flowering sorts are coining on apace. 
Narcissi in ix>ts are throwing up strong 
spikes, and some quantity of the commoner 
varieties for cutting will very shortly be 
available. These bulbs are grown thickly 
in pans, each pan accommodating a score 
of bulbs. In this connection it may tie 
said that Narcissi of all kinds are much 
less amenable to forcing than the majority 
of other bulbs, any- great excess of heat 
tending to make the flowers weak and 
lacking in substance, if, indeed, the bulbs 
do not go blind. 

Lavender.- During the week ji look over 
lias been given to a bed of Lavender con¬ 
taining about 101) plants. These were 
cuttings taken in September, 1913, and 
.planted out in March of last year. They 
grew extremely well despite t he dry 
weather, flowered to some extent, and 
now have made fine, bushy, and healthy 
.stuff, from which good pickings may with 
confidence be expected during the present 
season, After a dressing of soot had 
been applied to the surface of the soil a 
light stirring up with the fork was given 
to the bed. Lavender is nlso used to some 
extent among the hardy-flowers, and it is 
always attractive whether in bloom or not. 

stake}.—From an avenue of pollarded 
Sycamores a large quantity of stakes lias 
been eut. These are perfectly .straight, 
about d feet in length, and taper from 
about 1 inch in diameter at the thicker 
end. As will be readily seen, these stakes 
make very suitable supports for Chrysan¬ 
themums, and if they only endure for a 
season they are easily obtained year by 
year and cost nothing. During the week 
over 1.000 have been trimmed and pointed, 
tied in handy bundles, and laid past until 
the time comes when they will he re¬ 
quired. In connection with the use of 
these stakes in the ease of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, no scruples are felt in cutting 
them hack when the height of the plant be¬ 
comes apimrent. A number of years ago 
llainlioo canes were used, and it always 
seemed to me to be rather extravagant to 
Cut these canes down when the plants did 
not attain to the tops, and nothing 
detracts more from the appearance of 
Chrysanthemums—or, indeed, of any plant 
—than stakes protruding beyond their 
topis. 

Stove.—The bulk of winter - flowering 
pilants having now rather gone off. an 
oppoitunity was taken during the week to 
clean down and rearrange the house. For 
spring dispday reliance will now he placed 
almost entirely upon fine-foliaged plants, 
although, of course, there are always some 
flowering subjects, chiefly of a bulbous 
nature. As the rearranging proceeded, 
every plant which could lie spared, and 
chiefly those which can he readily and 
quickly raised from cuttings, was dis¬ 
carded. with a view to making as much 
room as possible for the ever-increasing 
quantity of seed-pans which require to be 
accommodated. A considerable number of 
Eulalia japoniea variegata which has been 
very useful was cut down and will shortly 
be shaken out and repsitted. All Dracaenas, 
I’andanus, and similar subjects were 
sponged before being put into position and 
the surface of the pots was stirred up, n 
toil-dressing being given where necessary. 

Kitchen garden.—Thorp is yet some con¬ 
siderable amount of digging to be under¬ 
taken. but under the present circumstances 
it is impossible to go upon the soil. 

\V. McGri-roc. 

Dcilmae, Kii keltHHiriaht. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Treatment of Fnch&ias (Ignorant ).—-When 
the young: shooto of Fuchsias a?'e from 2 inches 
to 3 inches long—say in March or April—is a 
good time to take the cuttings. If dibbled 
into pots of sandy soil a-nd placed in a pro¬ 
pagating case and kept close and shaded they 
will soon root. You ask how to treat young 
Fuchsias which finished flowering about six 
weeks ago. YVe cannot understand your 
Fuchsias flowering up to Christmas. If the 
plants are sufficiently advanced shift them 
into larger pot«; if not, wait till they have 
grown a little more. 

Iris stylosa f Rosmerr). Doubtless the poor 
soil and the heat and drought of last year 
are responsible for the good flowering, and 
inahy similar reports are to hand. For the 
future, unless you anticipate replanting it. 
you had better top-dress with rich soil, mulch 
with manure or water with liquid-manure 
when growth begins. The conditions chiefly 
responsible for the flowering are. in conjunc¬ 
tion with poor soil, also responsible for the 
deterioration, though a greater rainfall this 
season might materially improve the growth 
of the plants. In any case it is necessary to 
encourage it now. 

Red spots on Cactus leaves (Ignorant ).^- 
The stable manure being mixed with tlie soil 
would be very likely to cause the unhealthy 
condition of the Cacti, while appearances also ; 
point to the fact that they have at some time 
or another been kept too moist at the roots. 
Judging by the shoot sent, it would be a good 
plan to repot the plant3 in April, at which 
time the roots will be active and soon take 
possession of the new soil. A suitable compost 
for Cacti will consist mainly of good loam, 
lightened by an admixture of leaf-mould, 
broken brick rubble, and Band. After the 
plants are repotted particular care must be 
taken not to overwater for a time, but ao the 
roots get active more may be given. In the 
winter only enough should be applied to keep 
the soil slightly moist. 

Dielytra spectabilis (M. de C.).- This plant 
would do best in the border, and the soil you 
describe should suit it well. It might be well 
grown in pot or tub, though in either of these 
it would in summer require close attention to 
watering unless plunged. A sandy loam with 
any of the approved artificial manures 
mingled with the soi 1 would suit it well. That 
you mention is both cafe and cheap. With 
regard to the other plants, we suggest you 
increase the numbers of those that are a suc¬ 
cess. You might, for example, plant, now a 
greater variety of Irises if you have room, 
likewise two or three distinct varieties of 
Anemone japoniea. Snapdragons should also 
prove a cuceess, while of annuals you might 
grow Poppies, Nigella Miss Jekyll. Linum 
coceineum. and Chrysanthemurti carinatum. 
\\ r e should attribute the non-success of the 
London Pride to lack of moisture last year. 
Usually it grows apace anywhere, while pre¬ 
ferring a cool spot or some moisture. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, increasing 
(II. S .).—The plants, late in the spring when 
they have finished flowering, should be cut 
back to where tlie first blocrtns have been pro¬ 
duced. In a short time young shoots will be 
pushed out towards the base of the plant, 
these, when they are from 1£ inches to 
2 inches long, forming the best cuttings. They 
should be cut off with a sharp knife close to 
the main stem, and be dibbled into well- 
drained pots of sandy soil, given a gentle 
watering, and placed in a close propagating 
ca.e in the stove. Water only when necessary, 
and open the case occasionally to drv up anv ol 
the cuperabundant moisture. In about three 
weeks the cuttings will have rooted, when they 
may be hardened of! and potted singly into 
small pots. Pot them on as necessary, and 
when the pots in which you intend to flower 
them are full of roots an occasional done of 
liquid-manure is very beneficial. A suitable 
compost in which to grow this Begonia and 
its (several forms is a mixture of loaui and 
leaf-mould, with, if the loam is inclined to 
be heavy, plenty of silver sand. You may 
regain the old plants, potting them when they 
have -started freely into growth after they 
have been cut. down, but the best plan is to 
raise young plants every year from cuttings. 

Heliotropes for the winter (E. 7).). For 
maintaining a supply cf Heliotrope blossoms 
during the winter, old plants are the best, as 
they generally bloom more freely than young 
ones. Heliotropes are usually referred to os 
greenhouse plants, but, \vherea3 the protection 
of a greenhouse w ll enable them to pass 
through the winter, they need more than that 
to induce them to flower at that period. A 
house where a light, buoyant atmosphere is 
maintained, and a temperature of 50 degs. to 
60 degs.. are neceseary in order to ensure 
success. For growing as w r all or pillar plants, 
or for furnishing the end of a glass struc¬ 
ture. the Heliotrope is well suited, and in this 
way a considerable quantity of blossoms can 
be obtained in the winter. In the case of 
plants grown in pots for winter flowering, 
either as "bushes or s*andards. they should be 
stood out-of-doors in an open, sunny spot 
throughout the summer, care being taken to 
see that they do not suffer in any way. to 
keep them supplied tfith liquid-manure oc^&i 


Bionally, and to pick of! all flower-bude till the 
end of August. Well-established plants in pot-8 
8 inches to 10 inches in diameter are best for 
the purpose. When the plants are out-of-doors 
in the summer, take care that worms do not 
enter the p6ts. To prevent this, a good plan 
is to stand them on a bed of coal-ashes. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pernettyas not fruiting (A. ().).—Tt is pos¬ 
sible that the position in which your plants 
are growing is too damn for the fruit to set 
well, for there appears to be no lack of growth 
and flowers. You might try shaking the flower¬ 
ing branches when the flowers are open to 
assist in the distribution of the pollen, and 
thus aid in the Betting of the berries. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes, coil for (Perplexed).- From what 
you so*’, you have evidently been growing 
your Tomatoes in the same soil year after 
year. If we are correct in cur assumption, it 
i-; not to be wondered at that your plant* have 
been diseased. A change of soil annually, 
wholly or in part, is very necessary, and if 
you cannot conveniently do more than partly 
renew it, give it a dressing of Veltha to rid 
it of the spores of any fungus it may contain. 
This should be applied as soon as you can. and 
be dug in so that it may be intimately, mixed 
with the soil. This will be far more effica¬ 
cious than lime. Renew the Roil as far as pos¬ 
sible every year anti use the above prepara¬ 
tion according to directions sent with it, and 
opray the plants with the Bordeaux mixture 
as soon as yon see the slightest traces of the 
disease. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mealy-bug on climbing plants (Fern-lover). 
— Petroleum is very effectual in destroying 
mealy-bug. A good way of applying it is as 
follows :—Heat some water to a temperature 
of about 120 degs , not more, and to every 
3 gallons of this add a lump of soft soap about 
the size of a hen's egg and two wineglasses of 
petroleum. Agitate the water lyr means cf a 
syringe, otherwise the petroleum will float on 
the top, and then syringe the plants affected. 
A good way to keep the eolution well mixed 
is to return each alternate syringeful to the 
pail containing the mixture. This is very 
e.viential, as the crude petroleum will burn 
the foliage. In addition to this, you must 
also scrub nil the woodwork with soft soap 
and water to which a little paraffin say a 
wineglasrdul to a gallon—has been added. 
The walls, too. should be limewashed. or. 
better, washed with Portland cement mixed 
with water so as to he of the consistence of 
thick paint. This, if well worked into any 
cracks in the walls, will All them up and 
destroy any mealy-bug or eggs which may be 
in them. __ 


SHORT REPLIES. 

E. C. Carroll. —You will find an article re 
growing Bananas in our i.xsue of December 
12th, 1914, page 804. A copy can be had of 

the publisher, post free, for l£d.--J. .S'.— 

Have you been using artificial manure? If bo, 
the appearance of the plant points to it's 
having been too strong, as the roots are all 
dead and the leaves have been burned. Fumi¬ 
gating when the leaven were damp would also 

bring about the. trouble in the leaves.-- 

IV*. ){. The plants you refer to are the Azure 
Sage (Petrovskia atriplicifolia), which is quite 
hardy. _ 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Name of plant.- Mrs . Cla j/.—Eranthenmm 
pulchellum, syn. E. nervosum. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

MM. ViLMOitiN, Andrieux, et Cie., Paris.—Li*t 
ol Plants. 

Jl. N* Ellison, 5 and 7, Bull-street, Birming¬ 
ham — Pedigree Seeds and Bulbs. 

Phipps and Ireland, Barnham, Sussex.— 
Special List of Alpines, etc., for Autumn and 
Spring: Composts and Positions for Alpines: 
IIore to Moke, Plant, and Keep a Rockery, 
Catalogue Xo. 10 of Alpines, Roclc Shrubs, etc., 
etc. __ 


Fixing a sundial. I should be very much 
obliged if you would inform me the correct 
and scientific method of Getting a sundial.— 
B-RNLEf. _ 


Mistletoe berries.—Can you or any of your 
readers kindly tell me where to get a few 
ripe Mistletoe berries? - Edward Jekyll, 
Iligham Bury, Amp thill. 

NEW INDEX AND BINDING CASES FOR COM¬ 
PLETED VOLUME.—The Index to Vol. XXXVI. 
of “Cardeningr Illustrated" is now ready 
(price 3d., post free 31d.). The Binding 
Case for the same Volume is also available 
(price 13. 6d., by post is. 9d.). Tho Index 
and Binding: Case can be obtained from 
any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
G3, Lincoln’s inn Fioids, London, W.C. If 
ordered together, the price of the Index 
and Binding Case is 2s. r post free. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Daphne Dauphini. —A very pretty and 
interesting winter-flowering little shrub of 
grateful odour. It reminds one at once of 
one of its parents, the Indian Daphne. 
Where I>. indiea does not survive this may 
well be tried on warm borders and on rock 
gardens and sheltered banks. 

Polygala myrtifolia, var. grandiflora.— 
One of the charming Pea flowers of the 
Australian flora seen less and less in our 
gardens now. And no great loss, as they 
were necessarily grown in a restricted way 
that rarely showed their full beauty, as 
thev grow over tree or shrub in their 
native bush. Prom Sir Frank Crisp. 

Correa magnifica. —In Gardening Illus¬ 
trated for February Pith, p. 91, Correa 
maguiflea is mentioned. It may la? of 
interest to some of your readers to know 
that this plant tins been flowering on a 
south wall in my garden on the east coast 
or Scotland for the last month.— Arch. 

liuCHAX-HEi'BUio, Smedian, Preslonkiri. 


Crocus chrysanthus fusco-tinctus.- 

Tiiis and the closely-related C. chrysanthus 
fuseo-lineatus are generally the first of the 
numerous varieties of Crocus chrysanthus 
to bloom Wet weather prevented it ojten- 
in~ fulIv but one or two flowers were 
readv to open the third week in January. 
This*variety has its flowers yellow in the 
interior but the segments are suffused 
with brown on the outside. When not 
open this gives this and the variety fuseo- 
lineatus. which is lined with brown, a 
Pleasing appearance. Few wild Crocuses 
are more varied in their colouring than 
C. chrysanthus-—S. Arnott. 

Camellias in the open air in Scotland.— 
In some Kirkcudbrightshire and Wigtown¬ 
shire gardens near the sea fairly satisfac¬ 
tory results have followed growing Camel¬ 
lias in the open, espec.a ly in sheltered 
places in openings among the trees Some 
few rears ago I received blooms of double 
red and double white Camellias from one 
of these places, where after some years 
the plants had bloomed. They generally 
flower there now in average years. It 
., , ..^.nircs a specially favoured 

\>r ~uTh-west of Scotland to 
fh wer the Camellia regularly in the open, 
and the proportion of successes is but 
8 ,, ACfor oil is it worth while for any 

buttiio^in specially favoured places to 
but those /-iinellias m the open with 
trouble a ' slirubs at command?— 

so many other goon •— 

S. Arnott. 
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Cyclamen Atkinsi purpureum.— This is 
one of the richest-coloured forms of this 
section I remember to have seen, possess¬ 
ing all tlie good attributes of the original 
for hardiness, and early and free-flower¬ 
ing, though a more descriptive varietal 
name for it would he ntro-rulmim. The 
effect of tlie rich red in these Cyclamens 
is certainly very telling thus early in the 
year. Already for years in the Atkinsi 
set there have existed purple, white, and 
rose-flowered forms with intermediate 
shades, but tlie above is the rictiest 1 
know.—E. J. 

Saxifraga Burseriana. — la Gardening 
Illustrated, p. flit. Mr. Jenkins speaks of 
a Swiss form of Saxifraga Burseriana. 
This Saxifraga lias never been found in 
our country. The extreme western limit, 
for Saxifraga Burseriana is tlie Trentino 
valley, and what E. J. in same issue, p. 91, 
calls Sax. I!, tridentina is probably the 
Trentino form. Tlie plant grows in great 
masses quite near to tlie town of Trentino 
in dolomite rocks facing west. From there 
to tlie east till Kastadt is readied (this 
being the centre of the habitat of the 
plant) Sax. Burseriana covers the cliffs of 
every mountain. I do not think that this 
Saxifrage is very variable, but there are 
two or three distinct forms, some of which 
are improvements on the type. — H. 
CORREVON, Genera. 

Lonicera fragrantissima. — Though in 
some situations this shrub is not suffi¬ 
ciently hardy to withstand onr winters, in 
others it does remarkably well and blooms 
profusely at this season of the year, when 
the delightful perfume of its flowers is 
very refreshing. It requires a sunny )>osi- 
tion and a dry, warm soil to induce it to 
make a free growth and ripen its wood 
thoroughly. I have tried it in various 
positions but found it grow and flower 
best on a warm, sunny bank that was 
sheltered from tlie north and east winds. 
The flowers are not produced in clusters 
like those of tlie common species, but on 
short stems in twos or threes; sometimes 
singly. They are white, therefore do not 
make a conspicuous display, and no doubt 
this, in a measure, accounts for their not 
Icing more common. Some of tlie oldest 
plants in the country that I am acquainted 
with are growing in Sussex. These must 
be at least fifty years old, and have with¬ 
stood the rigour of our winters alL those 
years and bloomed most profusely every 
season. This species goes under a lot of 
names, such as odoratissima, eandidissima, 
etc.—II. C r. 


Landscape gardeners and garden archi¬ 
tects.— Nurserymen are now announcing 
themselves as above, though the true work 
of a nurseryman is distinct from any form 
of architecture. The big drapers, too, 
now have their garden ornaments, and the 
undertakers are thinking of opening a de¬ 
partment. They have already done much 
to disfigure many a good piece of ground. 
Nurserymen of the newer race, too, are 
not all satisfied witli tlie old name, 
fragrant as it is to many of us with old 
associations and many good things seen at 
Osborne’s, Fulham, Bee's. Hammersmith, 
and Wnterer’s, Knapliill. One of the 
most trustworthy houses, too, of the past 
now sends me a printed envelope witli ils 
good old name changed to “Horticultural 
Specialists.” A big mouthful, but not 
quite Yorkshire English.—W. 

Our native Maiden-hair Fern.— I had 
some hopes of growing tills in Sussex lmt 
they are rather damped by the following 
note from Mr. Stansfield, of tlie Fern 
nursery at Sale.—W. 

On the south Cornish coast it sur¬ 
vives the winter, but is small and not 
happy. On the west of Ireland, in 
Clare and Galway, close to the sea, it 
grows luxuriantly in the deep and 
narrow limestone fissures, where the 
temperature is seldom lower than 
50 degs., and where the ground tem- 
perature is always proportionately 
high, and where it enjoys perfect pro¬ 
tection from the wind. It would he a 
mistake to plant it in the o]ien in this 
country. When in Wales last year I 
noticed the crevices between the bricks 
of an old wall covered with English 
Maiden-hair. Tlie fronds were only 
1 inch long, and tlie survival of the 
plant was due to the wall being an 
outer wall of a stove, where the inside 
temperature was never lower than 
00 (legs. The roots and rhizomes were 
able to penetrate tlie wall and to bene¬ 
fit by the artificial warmth thus 
obtained. 

Snowdrops in Scotland.— Since my re¬ 
cent note on Snowdrops to the effect that 
my first flowers were seen aliout January 
Oth I have had an opportunity of seeing 
some in other places and of hearing from 
different parts of tlie country. Snowdrops 
are not early this year, and in many places 
tlie flowers will not he fully open on their 
“appointed day”—Candlemas. They come 
on very rapidly, however, and when we 
realise that the “ Candlemas ” is “old 
style" we null find that tlie Snowdrops 
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will make n great stride by tlie time that 
is with us. It is wonderful the effect nf 
shelter on these flowers. Among the many 
dumps now in bloom in my garden this is 
very noticeable. Some are not more than 
through the ground on February Itli, these 
being mostly the common Gulanthus 
nivalis, while many others are in full 
bloom.—S Auxott, Svnnymead, Dumfries. 

Deutzia Lemoinei under glass.— For 
many years one of the most popular of 
hardy shrubs for forcing into bloom lias 
been the pretty little Deutzia gracilis, 
well-grown examples of which, when at 
llieir best, being a mass of white. TJic 
introduction of Deutzia parviflora, a 
species with flattened corymbs of flowers 
of tile same lint, afforded all opportunity 
to M. Lemoinc, of Nancy, of obtaining a 
hybrid between these two species. This, 
which is known asD. I,emoinei, lias proved 
a iirst-rate subject for forcing, better, in 
fact, than it is, ns a rule, out of doors, 
where it is liable to be injured by cutting 
winds and late spring frosts. When 
grown under glass the flowers develop 
without any check and make a fine dis¬ 
play. Deutzia LemoineL is altogether a 
stouter grower than D. gracilis, the in¬ 
dividual flowers large and pure white. In 
the manner of their arrangement they are 
about midway between the flattened 
corymb of X). parviflora and the elongated 
duster of D. gracilis. Those who do not 
already grow 1*. Lemoinel for forcing 
should certainly make a note of it for this 
purpose.—K. it. W. 

Romneya trichocalyx.— Ttcfcrring to a 
recent note on this new Romneya we have 
1 lie following from Professor Jepson, of 
Berkeley, who knows the rich flora of 
California well : 

Both species of Romneya grow in 
Lower California, and both range north 
into California. Romneya Coulteri 
apparently extends north only into 
Orange Co. It. trichocalyx ranges 
somewhat further, since it reaches 
Santa Barbara Co.—that is, about 
325 miles further north than the 
northernmost station for R. Coulteri. 
liotli are found in the coastal region, 
although apiiarently the two do not 
occur together in any one locality. 
Achillea setacea. — I am obliged to Sir 
Herbert Maxwell for so kindly correcting 
my mistake, caused by my copy of 
Gardening Illustkated being tem¬ 
porarily out of my possession and not 
within access at the time. The plant re¬ 
ferred to is certainly A. setacea, not 
serrata. It is given ns a native of Euro|ie 
and the East, and is described in AVald- 
steiu and Kitaihel's I’]. Rar. Hung, I. (IS. 
It is illustrated in the same work in table 
»i(>. it is cpiite a good plant of its kind and 
appears to he flee from the rambling 
tendency which makes the rose-coloured 
variety of A. Millefolium and some other 
Aehiliens so troublesome in the garden.—S. 
Ahnott. 

Iris sind-pers. —Without a doubt the 
two or three dozen plants in flower of this 
line hybrid staged by the Messrs. Cutbush 
at the early February meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society were much the 
finest exhibit of tlie plant yet seen and 
attracted considerable attention. It is a 
hybrid having I. sindjnrensis and I. 
Iiersictl, as its name suggests, as its 
parents, though the greater leaning is to 
the former species. There are, indeed, 
the same vigour of growth, and size and 
character of bulb, the leaf-growth being 
almost intermediate between the two. 
Deeiier in colour than I. sindjarensis, the 
flowers are also characterised by greater 
size, but are without the conspicuous 
colour patch which is so striking a feature 
on the tip of Un^fall in I. rersica. The 
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plant Is about 5 inches high when in 
flower, the dominating colour poreelain- 
blue with dark longitudinal lines and 
golden crest. The chief effect is the first 
colour named, and, with a l>eculiar frag¬ 
rance iuheriled from two fragrant-flowered 
parents, is charming indeed. Each bulb 
will bear three or four flowers, so that it 
is in beauty for nearly a month. It is one 
of many raised by M. C. G. Van Tubergen. 
—E. H. Jenkins. 

Damp among bedding plants.— The 

note on the above subject (page 02) is well 
timed, for owing to the mild mid very wet 
winter damping off lias been unusually 
troublesome. The situation of the house 
or frame is in many eases at least answer¬ 
able for this, as it is frequently in 
a none too well drained spot; indeed, 
frames may sometimes lie seen with 
stagnant water around them, instead of 
lining in a more elevated position to allow 
the moisture to drain away. A great deal 
of the damping may he prevented by a free 
circulation of air whenever possible and 
a sparing use of the water-can. Water¬ 
ing, if necessary, should he carried out 
in the morning of u bright, mild day, so 
as to allow of plenty of air being given 
to dry up the superabundant moisture. It 
may, however, be pointed out that a 
greater amount of water than the plants 
need is often answerable for the mortality 
among many tender subjects. In none is 
this more pronounced than in the case of 
Zonal Pelargoniums. it is astonishing 
the length of time these will go without 
water during the dull season of the year, 
and, what is more, plants kept as dry as 
possible at that season will grow away 
with much greater vigour when spring 
comes round. A great many Pelar¬ 
goniums are lost every winter by keeping 
tlie soil too moist and the atmosphere too 
close.—K. It. AV. 


FRUIT. 

GROWING CANTALOUP MELONS. 

I .SHOULD esteem it a great favour if you would 
kindly give me instructions as to growing 
Cantaloup Melons. I intend growing them in 
a brick pit. I have been successful in growing 
other varieties of Melons but have never tried 
the Cantaloup.—B. G. A. 

[One peculiarity of the Cantaloup Melons 
is that they, with very few exceptions, 
cannot lie forced. In a strong heat young 
plants positively refuse to grow. Forced 
in either houses or frames the Cantaloups 
are almost certain to fail, whereas if 
planted towards the end of May or the 
first week in June in pits or frames on 
partially-exhausted hotbeds they grow 
rapidly and ripen heavy crops of tine fruit. 
Span-roofed frames would appear to suit 
them admirably, the soil being either at 
first or gradually brought up to just be¬ 
low the level of tlie woodwork. Failing 
this, any other kind of frame or pit may 
be used, care !>eing taken to arrange these 
in a sunny position, and to bring the plants 
well up to the glass by the aid of decaying 
and gently heating leaves and manure and 
heaps of loamy soil. These Melons would 
do well in pits and frames just cleared of 
Potatoes or Beans, no additions being 
made to the soil, unless for the purpose of 
raising it nearer tlie glass. The seed may 
either he sown where the plants are to 
grow, Vegetable Marrow fashion, or else 
singly in 3-inch jiots and placed in a 
slightly-heated frame, planting them out 
before becoming root-bound. In no ease 
should the young seedlings he exposed to 
a strong heat, or they will quickly present 
a diseased n pi>en ra uce and refuse to grow. 
They must be assisted by gentle heat with¬ 
out actually being forced. This can be ac¬ 
complished by keeping the frames quite 
close till the plants are ready to go out. 


the sunshine and heat thus enclosed well 
[ warming the soil to a good depth. After 
tlie plants are firmly planted, one, or at 
the most two, going to eacli light, a gentle 
watering with warm water should he given. 
Keep the frames somewhat close—that is 
to say, treat much the same as ordinary 
Melons in heated pits and frames, a little 
air being given soon after the sun shines 
well on tlie glass, and more freely as the 
day lengthens out, closing and syringing - 
early in the afternoon. Tlie heat thus en¬ 
closed and further preserved by the aid of 
mats thrown over the frames every night 
promotes a healthy growing temperature, 
and suits these Melons well. Stop the 
plants once or twice, about three loading 
growths licing required for training to tlie 
front ami a similar number to the hack in 
eacli light. These being duly stopped, fruit 
will lie 11 rod need at nearly every break. 
When the female flowers are ojien go over 
tlmse every morning or towards mid-day 
and artificially impregnate. Pinch out tlie 
lKiints of side-shoots at the first joint be¬ 
yond the female flowers, nod otherwise 
prevent tlie crowding of the haulm. Keep 
the plants much drier at the roots during 
the ripening period, but they must not lie 
dried off sufficiently to kill the foliage, or 
the quality of the fruit will suffer.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Orange culture. —Many years ago I had 
charge of an orangery, which virtually 
was a large glasslioii.se with a lean-to glass 
roof, on the hac-k wall Lemons, Limes, 
and Shaddocks were trained. Though t- 
some Oranges were grown in tubs and 
large pots for turning mil on the terrace 
in summer, the best fruiting trees—and 
they were really trees—were grown in beds 
arranged on tlie floor of the house. The 
varieties Included Sweet China, Seville, 
Mandarin, and several others the names 
of which I do not recollect. Some of the 
trees were very large and bushy, and 
usually bore ripe fruit, green fruit in j 
different stages, and blossoms either in 
bud or expanded. They were not expen¬ 
sive to grow or keep in health, and the i 
flowers and fruit were often used in differ¬ 
ent stages for decorating the dinner-table, 
etc. The Sweet China Oranges were 
superior to all others. Most of the im¬ 
ported Oranges are jxior tilings in com¬ 
parison with some home-grown fruits of 
tlie past. The temperature of tlie house 
in winter generally averaged about 50 
dogs. The compost used was about two- 
tliirds good loam, turfy in character and 
strengthened with old liotbed manure and 
about 1 lb. of bone-meal to each bushel of 
compost. Soot-water was given as a 
stimulant when necessary, and, of course, 
the fruits were thinned when too numer¬ 
ous. The fragrance of the house was 
always delightful and would he appreci¬ 
ated now by our leaders of garden 
fashions, but tlie orangery, ns we knew it 
in the past, has disappeared.—E. II. 

Black Currant-mite.—It is doubtful if 
a better cure can he found for this pest than 
tlie old one of hard pruning when it first ap¬ 
pears. accompanied by liberal manuring, if 
the bushes have by neglect been allowed to 
drift into a bad condition, then the best 
remedy is to grub and burn them and get 
elsewhere plants from a clean source. Bv 
hard pruning is meant removing all the big 
buds when they first appear, thinning out the 
old wood to encourage and ripen ttie new 
growth. For spraying I have more faith in 
nicotine than anything ei«e, but the expense 
precludes an extravagant use of that under 
present conditions.—E. II. 


Now Index and Binding Coses for com¬ 
pleted Volume,— The Judex to Volume, XXXVI. of 
GaRUEXINU ILI.OHTItATKD is snip reads /price 3d., pout 
free Sld.J. The Binding Case for the tame volume is also 
amilahle. Ipriee Is. 6d., bp post Is. Ihl.J. The Index and Bind¬ 
ing Cast can he obtained from ana newsagent. or from the 
Publisher, IJ3, Lincoln’s Inn fields, London, TF.tl. If ordered 
together, the price 4/ Uu Index and Binding Case is Is., poet 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

MAGNOLIA KOBUS. 
Although this species lins been known 
for a long period, it is not by nny means 
common, and there are but few really 
good examples. It is n Japanese species, 
and is found iu the forests of Hokkaido, in 


closely allied. It is used largely in Japan 
as a stock on which to work M. s.tellata, 
and it is not an uncommon thing for an 
imported plant of M. stellata to throw up 
suckers of M. Kobus, which, if not 
checked, quickly gain the upper hand. 
The species is said to have been first intro¬ 
duced into the United States, and to have 
been distributed from Parson's nurseries 



A flowering shoot of Magnolia Kobus. From a ■photograph 
in a Surrey garden. 


he vicinity of Sapporo. Travellers do- 

(hose of n single-flowered form of Mng- 

_in fact the foliage and 

lowers of the two plants have many points 
U common, and evidently very 
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tpPS. are evidently v< 
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as M. Thurberi. Under cultivation it ap¬ 
pears to grow fairly quickly, and forms 
naturally a well-furnished specimen. 


Pieris (Andromeda) floribunda.—The sprays 
of this attractive shrub are now numerous, 
slightly earlier than was the case last spring. 
The first flowers were observed during the pre¬ 
sent season on February 7, in 1914 on Feb¬ 
ruary 18th. P. floribunda ia very ornamental, 
both when it is in bloom and as an ever¬ 


green, and in these gardens it succeeds well in 
a deep, rather peaty border, which during 
summer is shaded from the mid-day- sun to 
some extent,— W. Met}., Balmac. 


THE QUEEN OF EVERGREENS. 

It is a precious fact that these grey Islands 
of ours have been endowed with at least 
one beautiful evergreen-tree, and that the 
most beautiful of all the evergreens of 
Europe. Search all through the ever¬ 
greens of the world and you will not 
find one to equal it. Growing in nil soils 
and beautiful in all situations, from the 
wildest moorland to the richest woodland, 
and hardy in all parts, what can equal it? 
As I write (in mid-January) my trees are 
corailed with berries, and no other shrub 
has anything so good in effect in winter. 

We hear a good deal about the difficulty 
of getting shrubs to grow under trees, and 
what other shrub will do that so well ns 
the Holly? Even in the woods of Bucking¬ 
hamshire one sees it growing here and 
there, and in Epping Forest it runs about 
like twitch. What other shrub among 
evergreens makes such fine undergrowth 
for woods? Probably its only enemy is 

The babbit, which Is quite able to 
destroy a wood of Hollies, but there 
is no poison in it as there is in the 
Yew, and, therefore, it is more fitted 
for shelter round a stock - field than 
Yew. We are told the rabbit is not a 
native, but an introduced creature, and, 
therefore, my Holmes before its day was 
a warm evergreen grove. The woodland 
charms of Britain have been lessened by 
tlie rabbit. Once in Surrey a friend took 
me to a wood that a year before had a 
lovely undergrowth of Holly, ns fresh and 
graceful in its way as that in the moun¬ 
tain woods of California. He thought 
some insect or microbe had been at work, 
but the cause was clear to one who looked 
at the base of the trees neatly harked 
round by the rabbit. The trees bad 
escaped during mild winters, their loss 
following a long winter wlipu other food 
was snowed over. 

Seedling Hollies. 

The Holly varies very much in sex and 
form, in any nursery one might pick 
out some beautiful forms straight away, 
and some of these forms have lieen 
saved by good nurserymen in the past and 
have been given names, such as Marnock’s, 
Wilson’s, and Ilodgkins’s, and these names, 
perhaps, have Latin terminations to them, 
but much tlie best way is to use an English 
| name. There is a great variety of beauti¬ 
ful native Hollies, and they will grow 
freely in good loamy soil, the essential 
thing being always to have them on their 
own roots from layers. I am now making 
a collection of forms of our native Holly 
—a group of each, such ns those men¬ 
tioned and a few others; in fact, all tlie 
distinct forms I have been able to find, 
and Lam looking forward to having a 
charming colony of Hollies. 

Often in woods we see large examples 
of Holly which deserve some attention 
when clearing away Birch and other 
j trees of little value that often get 
round them. I measured one lately Hint 
was over 40 feet high and of large girth 
3 feet above the ground. It grows on a 
poor, sandy, exposed bank, but is in i>er- 
fect health from top to bottom. Such trees 
are the more likely to come from natural 
seedlings in a wood than from any plant¬ 
ing. 

Not in a good Holly country like parts of 
Surrey and Hants, I went out to see what 
I had in tlie way of wild Hollies, and 
found some half lost under Oaks, mostly in 
the higher and drier ground. Between tlie 
| underwood cutters and the rabbit there 
was not much left in tlje heavy soil but 
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ti lesson for I hose who care for flue wood¬ 
land tree Hollies. It was easy to remove 
Birch and other interlopers and give the 
trees their head. A long slope of sand¬ 
stone rock with a soil of sand had interest, 
of another kind; on it only the dark, leaf¬ 
less skeletons of dead Hollies remained. 
The old name of the slcq* was the Holmes 
tor Hollies). It was useless for crops, and 
was abandoned to wild things, and before 
the rabbit hart become so numerous justi¬ 
fied its name ns a Holly wood. So part 
of our work in the woods this year is to 
remove the skeletons of Hollies. 

Holly as a Shelter. 

Of all trees for shelter ever introduced, 
or otherwise, the Holly is the best. The 
Yew gives as good shelter, but it cannot 
be trusted round a house or garden, where 
the Ilolly would be quite safe to use. If 
statistics had been kept they would show 
that thousands of beautiful animals have 
been killed by a few mouthfuls of the 
common Yew. On the north or exposed 
side of a garden, if shelter is wanted and 
yet it is wished to avoid trees that might 
rob the ground, the Holly is the best. It 
is often clipped, and much precious labour 
is bestowed on this heavy work, but that 
is labour thrown away, because the tree 
is much more beautiful if let alone, and 
it breaks the wind as well as any shorn 
or clipped hedge, besides being full of 
beauty of form, light, apd shade. Where 
planted for shelter only it should never 
be touched by the shears. 

Hollies from Other Lands. 

Our noble native Holly is so much better 
than any we know, and varies in such fine 
ways, that there is not much room for 
other kinds, but in Mr. Bean's book on 
Trees and Shrubs there is a very good ac¬ 
count of foreign Hollies, some of which 
are well worth looking after. The Chinese 
Horned Holly is quite hardy and dis- 
tinct. There are also the Japanese 
Holly (I. crenata), the Himalayan Holly 
(I. dipyrena), which is hardy in our coun¬ 
try and makes a good growth: the 
Ink-berry (I Tin os glaber), slow grow¬ 
ing and not at all like a Holly, but 
quite hardy; the noble evergreen 1. lati- 
folia, which can be grown in Devon and 
Cornwall; the American Holly (I. opaca), 
which does well in the neighbourhood of 
London; Ferny’s Ilolly, a charming little 
evergreen, and, though it will never rival 
< ur own. seems quite hardy and free; the 
Black Winterberry (Ilex verticillata), one 
of the summer - leafing kinds that do 
well at Knaphill. Some of these are in¬ 
teresting, more or less, according to the 
room we have to give them, but our first 
duty is to make use of our native Holly 
and its various handsome green varieties. 

W. It. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Shrub seeds failing.—Last year I sowed a 
lot of seeds of Launistinus, Berberis dulcis, B. 
llarwini, etc., but not a seed germinated. Is 
any special treatment necessary for the 
growth of these seeds? I sowed some in boxes 
and some in the open ground as soon as ripe. 
This year I have a quantity of seed of the 
Penzance Brier Roses, and would wish to suc¬ 
ceed with it. Kindly let me know in your 
paper how I should treat it?— Alpha Beta. 

[As you met with such ill-success In the 
attempt to raise the different shrubs from 
seeds, we question whether you allowed 
iliem to become sufficiently ripe before 
gathering. It is essential that, the seed 
is thoroughly ripe to the point of drop¬ 
ping before it is gathered. Then nil 
pulpy matter must be cleared off and the 
sped laid out to dry for a week or so. If 
you have a frame available they may l>o 
sown without delay in puns or boxes 

them out¬ 
line to do 


therein, but if yoi 
of-doors the sprpig'I 



so. We should advise you lo open the 
hips of.the Penzance Briers, and pick out 
the seeds, which can be readily doue. 
Then sow them at once in a compost 
mainly consisting of loom and sand, and 
cover the seeds with about one-third of an 
inch of soil passed through a quarter of 
an inch sieve. Kept moist, some of (he 
seeds should germinate tilts year, while it 
is quite possible that many will not make 
their appearance for another season.] 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 

EASILY-GROWN OIK 'HI US. 
OxcinitM flexuosum.— This maybe grown 
successfully by those who can command a 
minimum temperature of 50 (legs, through 
the winter. It is of very easy culture, and 
although not so Impressive as many inein- 
bers of the family, suc-h ns Kraineri, 
macranthum, etc., blooms freely for a con¬ 
siderable period and is useful for supply¬ 
ing cut bloom, the long, slender stems 
clothed witli bright yellow blossoms having 
a nice effect in association with "other 
flowers and suitable foliage. Some of the 
best plants of this Oneidium I have ever 
seen were grown from the New Year on¬ 
wards in a Cucumber-house. They were 
in S-ineh pots and flowered every year pro¬ 
fusely. The man in charge had no special 
knowledge of Orchids; in fact, this 
Oneidium was the only kind lie possessed. 
I mention this to show that anyone with 
a fair knowledge of plant culture may 
safely take this species in hand. Peat 
and Sphagnum Moss in equal parts are 
the compost to be used, and the pots should 
he half filled with crocks, first turning a 
small iKit down over the aperture, as this 
keeps the. drainage free. This admits of 
plenty of water being given in the growing 
time without fear of stagnation. 

Cypripedium in si one is of very easy 
culture and may he maintained in good 
condition in an ordinary living-room. 
Some years ago I grew it in this way, and 
it not only remained in n healthy flower¬ 
ing condition, but increased in size. In a 
glasshouse where the temperature seldom 
drops below 50 degs. it is quite happy. 
This Orchid docs not need the steaming 
atmosphere in time of growth which many 
of tlie family require, greenhouse treat¬ 
ment through the summer and autumn 
months sufficing. Shade must, of course, 
be given, but not constant, otherwise the 
crowns will be weak and there will be a 
loss of blooming power. Where this 
Cyprljiediuni has to be grown in a warm 
house where n winter temperature of from 
50 degs. to (10 degs. has to be maintained it 
should be placed at the coolest end and he 
put in a cooler and airier house early in 
June. A cold frame will do very well until 
October. There is much difference be¬ 
tween a plant in a fl inch pot carrying 
half-a-dozen or more bold blooms with 
stout foliage and one bearing one or two 
flowers with flimsy-looking leaves. 

Zygopetalvm Mackayi. — Not having 
seen this Orchid mentioned for some years 
past I concluded that it had shared tlie 
fate of many good old things and been 
discarded. I was, therefore, pleased to 
note that it was recently exhibited in good 
form at a Horticultural Society’s meet¬ 
ing. Thirty years ago not half-a-dozen 
Orchids were used for supplying cut 
blooms to the London markets, but this 
was one of them and the most largely 
grown. As market growers never seri¬ 
ously take in band a plant which is not, to 
use their own words, a “good doer,” 
amateurs may take it for granted that 
this Orchid is one of those things that 


they may lmi* to cultivate with success. 
1 found this Zygopetalum do best in 
baskets, never disturbing the roots, but 
simply dropping tlie basket into another a 
size larger when required. I had one large 
specimen about 3 feet across which bore 
annually a great number of flowers on 
good, long stems. A little charcoal should 
lie added to the ordinary compost when 
grown on ill this way, as it helps to main¬ 
tain the roots in a'healtliy condition. In 
a temperature which docs not drop below 
50 degs. this Zygopetalum will thrive. 
Plants that have filled baskets with roots 
must have plenty of water in the growing 
period. 

Souralia macrantiia. — In my experi¬ 
ence this does best in a pan in a mixture 
of i*nt, Sphagnum, and charcoal in equal 
parts. It bears handsome, highly-coloured 
flowers and will afford satisfaction,if its 
moderate requirements are attended to. It 
is quite at home in an ordinary warm 
house where a genera) collection of plants 
is grown, but must get plenty of light in 
tlie growing time, with a fair admission 
of air, si i that the reed-like growths may 
he matured. This Sobralia forms a thick 
mass of strong roots and, therefore, needs 
liberal supplies of water iu tlie "growing 
time. 

Lycaste Skinneri. -— Many years ago 
there was a discussion in one of tlie gar¬ 
dening pniiers on the practicability of 
cultivating Orchids in the dwelling ail tlie 
year through. One writer stated that be 
had been quite successful with the above- 
mentioned kind, but whether this success 
continued I cannot say. I do know, how¬ 
ever, that this Orchid may be well grown 
in an ordinary greenhouse where tlie tem¬ 
perature duos not drop below -45 degs. in 
winter, shade and atmospheric moisture, 
of course, being necessary in summer. 

J. Cornhill. 


Renanthera Imschootiana (Reader).— 
This is an easily-grown plant, with bright 
vermilion flowers. The scapes are often 
branched and many-flowered, and a fine 
effect is produced by n batch of this hand¬ 
some species in bloom during the spring 
and summer months. Uenantherus are 
allied to Vandas, but the plant under 
notice may be successfully grown in the 
Cnttleya-liouse. The rooting medium 
should always be kept in a sweet condi¬ 
tion, and a top-dressing may be given 
whenever the soil lias become sour. When 
the plants ure leggy and leafless at the 
base it will 1* necessary to repot them, 
but a fresh batch of roots must appear 
near the foliage before this is done. The 
lower half is cut off and may he thrown 
away after a few weeks if it does not show 
any signs of life. The compost should 
consist of Osmunda fibre and Sphagnum 
Moss in equal parts, while the last layer 
may be Sphagnum only. Good drainage 
is needed. Never allow the plants to bc- 
(x>uie excessively dry at the root, not even 
when at rest, and during active growth 
plenty of moisture is essential both at the 
roots and in the atmosphere.—S. 


Correspondents desiring- Information on 
Gardening matters will greatly oblige 
by addressing their communications to 
the EDITOR, at 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 

All Business communications—suoh as 
those relating to aooounts, advertise¬ 
ments, copies of the paper, books ordered, 
eto.— should be addressed to MANACER, 
“Gardening Illustrated,” 63, Llnooln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 

Letters Intended for any Individual per¬ 
sonally Aheuiu be marked Prtsatn. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

HARDY CYCLAMENS. 

These naturally divide themselves into 
two seta—spring and autumn-flowering— 
the former the more precious, ns in the 
earliest days of the year, and even before 
January is out, some of them, in mild 
winters, may be seen pushing forth their 
sturdy and often well-coloured blossoms 
at a few inches high. We see them, too, 
about this time among the early exhibits 
of hardy flowers, though the perfection 
reached a t such times is due. not a little, 
perhaps, to frame culture or something 
akin, it is, however, somewhat Inter than 
this, when naturalised amid Ferns or in 
the like sequestered places of the garden, 
that we realise their greater beauty, when 
miniature colonies of rose or crimson con¬ 
trasting so iinely with the nodding flowers 
of (lie Snowdrops afford pictures of which 
the artist never tires. They appear 
happier, too. when wedded to such en¬ 
vironment than when alone, and the 
Ferns, while affording shelter and good- 
garniture above ground, would also ap- 


to see with fitting associates ns above- 
named. They make excellent subjects, 
too, if grown in pans for the alpine-house, 
and are thus very pleasing. Under glass 
no artificial heat of any kind should be 
afforded, but ns much air and light as 
possible, in order to preserve colour and 
tire sturdy alpine characteristic. It need 
but contain n few examples, enough to 
constitute a foretaste of a greater beauty 
to follow in the open air. 

Cultivation and increase.— Generally 
tlie plants may be said to have a prefer¬ 
ence for chalky loams and calcareous 
soils, though they do very finely in leafy 
soils with partial shelter as already 
stated. For safety the conns should lie 
buried an inch or two, and as they not 
infrequently root from their upper sur¬ 
faces it is a gain to do so. The only 
method of increase of practical utility is 
to raise them freely from seeds, though 
it is well known that some can be divided. 
When under fairly moist or cool condi¬ 
tions the seeds may bo very often 
found vegetating in the bursting cap¬ 
sules, though more frequently in clusters 
where they have been shed. This is an 
object-lesson suggesting that the seed 


AUTUMN-FLOWERING KINDS. 

' C. aericani m. — Tills bears sweet- 
scented, rose-coloured flowers in October 
and November, the long-stalked leaves 
toothed or ereimted at the margins, 
purplish beneath ami heavily marbled 
above. Algeria and Tunis, in sandy 
woods. 

0. ciLicicuM.—A pretty dwarf kind 
4 inches or so high, flowers pale pink, 
sweet-scented. Pine forests of Asia Minor 
and the Cilicinn mountains. Flowering 
September-November. 

c. Kiitoe.Ei M.—Flowers reddish-purple, 
darker at the base, fragrant. Leaves 
roundish, deeply heart-shaped at the hase, 
marbled above and reddish beneath. 
Flowering July-October. Central and 
Southern Euroiie. 

C. Neapolitani t m (('. hederaffolium).— 
There are red and white-flowered forms of 
this, the most beautiful of the autumn- 
flowering kinds, and worthy of cultiva¬ 
tion for its foliage effects alone. Flower¬ 
ing in August and September, the leaves 
push forth before the flowers are well 
over and remain in beauty till the spring. 
Irregularly marbled or blotched and 
distinctly toothed at the margin, the 
leaves are highly ornamental. The old 
tubers of this ure often of dinner-plate 
size. Native of Central and Southern 
Europe, widely distributed. 

SFKING-FLOWERING KINDS. 

C. Coum.— The smallest and dwarfest- 
flowered species of only 3 inches or so 
high. Leaves dark green, unmottled, 
reddish beneath. Flowers reddish-crim¬ 
son with darker base. There is also a 
white variety. Flowering February and 
March. Southern Europe and Asia Minor. 

C. ibericum.— Distinct from the above, 
in its larger leaves, which are also heavily 
zoned with white and slightly waved at 
tlie margin. Flowers in February and 
March, scentless and bright red in the 
type. Tlie seedlings of this are somewhat 
variable in colour. From the Caucasus. 
C. Atkinsi, said to bo a hybrid raised by 
the late Mr. James Atkins of Painswiek, 
between this kind and C. Coum, has a 
strong leaning to C. ibericum, and in all 
probability is a seedling variation. It 
may be bad in rose-purple or white. The 
whole of these are very free-flowering. 

C. 1'SKi'DO-iBERicuM (see figure) may 
justly lie described as the finest of tlie 
spring-flowering set. It was first de¬ 
scribed as a species by Hildebrand from 
siiecimens growing in tlie nurseries of M. 
Van Tubergen, Haarlem, though tlie 
weight of evidence would point either to 
hybrid origin or a wide geographical 
variation of C. iliericum. I am not aware 
of its origin, but i know it to be a good 
garden plant. The leaves are marbled or 
zoned above like those of C'. ibericum, 
ruddy-purple beneath, and, ns the illustra¬ 
tion shows, having a crenulated margin. 
The deep rose-coloured flowers have a 
purplish base and are quite the largest of 
its class. The form of the flower, typical 
of Coum and others, is well shown in the 
figure. 

C. repandum. *—Flowers rosy-red to 
rosy-white, fragrant; leaves heart-shaped 
at base, beautifully marbled above, and 
reddish beneath. Flowering March and 
April. South Europe, Central Italy, and 
the Corsican mountains. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


Auriculus. alpine. - These are not so much 
grown a-s in days gone by. Many people are 
under the impression alpine Auriculas are 
difficult to manage, this arising from confus¬ 
ing them with the show kinds. When they are 
in good soil few plants are longer lived. In 
Somerset in my early days, I remember large 
patches almost a foot across. These bloomed 
abundantly every year. In a garden at 
Cambcrley-there are some upwards of sixty 
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Part of a group of Cyclamen pseudo-ibericum. 


I«ir, through the medium of their root- 
fibres. to play a part below ground also. 
Elsewhere I have written of the good that 
l lwlieve accrues from the “ ront-coin- 
lonionship of Lily and shrub,” and I feel 
assured that the principle applies in the 
present ease- In any case the evidences 
of success are such in those instances 
where these “ Sowbreads” are associated 
with Ferns or the dwarfesE herbage that 
it would be the height of folly to attempt 
to separate them. Not that they are 
fastidious, far from it, though their as¬ 
sociates greatly help tlie picture. I have 
seen them in jierfection in •such diversely- 
situated districts as Painswiek, in a high, 
if sheltered, garden in the Cotswolds, and 
Hyde, hot and near the sea. I have 
seeu them revelling on the stiflish loams 
over the old red sandstone and in strong 
loams over chfilk, and I have grown most 
of them in quantity in various classes of 
soils. 

The line “ Ivy-leaved” C. neapoiitauum 
makes a conspicuous feature in full ex¬ 
posure by reason of its handsome madded 
leaves quite apart from flower effects. 
.Such as Coum, ibericum, Atkinsi, and 
others of the spring- flowering group whose 
blossoms, appear wifl) ttuyeev^ ^prefer 


I should be sown as soon ns ripe. No loss 
of vitality or risk' of germination, how¬ 
ever, is run if the seeds are kept for a 
j time—I have for eleven years kept in an 
j ordinary seed-i>ocket seeds of C. lati- 
foiium which, sown experimentally the 
same day as quite new seed, vegetated a 
week in advance of it—but tlie fact is of 
greater interest than utility. 15y raising 
seedlings systematically for a few years 
many parts of the garden might teem of 
such things than which few provide 
prettier effects. Being rather slow in the 
early stages seedling raising in pans in 
cold frames is tlie better way, attended 
by less risk or loss than open-air sowing. 
There have been not a few attempts at 
| hybridising C. Coum and others with the 
i Persian (O. latifolium) kind. Such a 
cross, had it been effected, might have 
proved a very doubtful improvement, and 
these sturdy alpine sorts aping their 
bolder sisters would have been bereft of 
at ienst one characteristic charm. There 
is room for such work, however, within 
their own limited sphere, and from a few 
generations of such crosses good might re¬ 
sult. The following are the best, the old 
conns of some of which attain a huge 
size : — 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HEATH GAItDEN AT Nl’MANS. 

I think Mr. Mesacl must have been one of 
the flrst to take up the Heath garden in 
any proper spirit, and a very beautiful 
thing he has made it for many years. 
We agree in must things, but not as to the 
pruning of these shrubs, I thinking that 
they should only lie cut in when aged or j 
awkward ; he. I think, cuts them away 
every year. The kinds shown are the well- 
known Heaths of Britain and Western 
Europe, and, unfortunately, we cannot j 
add to them, unless someone in the great 
African country, where the Heaths grow, 
might tell us of some hardy kinds on the 


in July and keep the young plants under 
glass all the winter, planting out in May. 
-S. A. 


SOME GOOD GLORE FLOWERS. 

(Trollius.) 

Much of the beauty of modern varieties is 
due to seedling-raising and subsequent 
selection. Whether some of the fine giant 
varieties are seedlings of one si>eeies or 
hybrids is difficult to say. The similarity 
in shape of flower and leaf of the older 
species makes it difficult to discern a 
hybrid, but in any case most of the named 
varieties are superior to the older siiecies. 
In these new kinds greater vigour, larger 
flowers, and more intense colour have been 


flowering time. The form called by some 
writers T. Fortune! is only a form of this. 

T. eukop.eus is the best known species 
in gardens, and one of our showiest native 
plants, being found wild in the British 
Islands in certain localities. It makes a 
tine border or bog plant and responds 
nobly to liberal treatment. Flowers pale 
vellow. T. napellifolius is only a variety 
of this. 

T. ciii.nensis is a handsome and interest¬ 
ing species. It grows 2 feet or more high 
and belongs to the flat-flowered section of 
the genus, the flowers not being globular 
as in the commoner sorts. The flat sepals 
are of a fine golden yellow colour, the 
long narrow petals being conspicuous in 
the centre. 



View in Heath garden at Nymans, Sussex. 


high mountains, which I think is not im- 1 
possible._W. 

Cilia coronopifolla. —This, though intro¬ 
duced in 1720, has never been so much 
crown ns at the present time, although it 
i< not yet largely cultivated in gardens. 
It is a brilliant lialf-hardy biennial, and 
bears pretty, finely-divided foliage and 
lauides of bright-scarlet flowers from 
Julv to October. The plants grow to a 
height of 2 feet or 3 feet, but sometimes 
reach 4 feet. A good plant is highly at¬ 
tractive. with its neat. Fern-like foliage 
and brilliant flowers. Seeds may be sown 
under glass in spring, and the seedlings 
grown on in frames and planted out in 
Mav will sometimes flower in autumn. It 
is better, however, tch-s?w in a coldrframe 

Goggle 


obtained without any sacrifice of original 
charm. 

One of tlie most prolific raisers of new 
and improved varieties lias been the 
veteran Sir. T. Smith, of Newry, from 
whose nurseries so many other acquisitions 
have emanated. Many of tlie fine sorts 
mentioned below were raised by him at 
Daisy Hill. 

Trollius altaicus, a 1 though not often 
seen, is quite worth growing. The flowers 
are pale - yellow with numerous broad 
sepals and finely-divided leaves. 

T. ASiATious is a bold, showy 
species resembling the native T. europmus, 
but perhaps less free flowering. The 
colour is a rather deep shade of yellow, 
the stems reaching about 18 inches at 


T. patulus is a dwarfer species from 
Siberia, and is admirably suited for the 
smaller type of bog garden. The golden- 
yellow flowers are pretty, rendering this a 
useful plant for situations not suitable for 
a more robust species. 

T. pl’milus and its variety T. p. yun- 
nnnensis are dwarf plants of the flat- 
flowered section. The latter is a recent 
introduction and likely to become very 
popular. The large, flat flowers, of a 
golden-yellow colour, are most attractive, 
while the dwarf habit of die plant is in 
contrast to that of the taller species, 
rendering it suitable for damp pockets in 
tlie lower reaches of the rock garden or 
the small l>og. 

Leaving tlie s;pe<fhj? and turning to what 
may be cajled garden varieties, we find 
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some of tlie hand.so most aud most brilliant 
of spring and early summer flowers. For 
the most part they are robust plants, 
growing from 2 feet to 3 feet high and 
varying in size of flower and shade of 
colour. T. Golden Globe has large flowers 
of a golden-yellow colour, T. Newry 
Giant is very handsome with rich golden 
flowers, Orange Globe is one of the finest, 
Prince of Orange has very large, hold, 
orange-coloured flowers, while T. Smith is 
said to ho the largest of all. Yellow Globe 
is pale yellow, with finely-formed flowers, 
and Citron Queen is a distinct addition. 
Orangeman is preferred by some to 
Orange Globe, and Freedom (pure 
yellow) with Goldsmith (deep yellow) are 
both handsome and desirable. 

These do not exhaust the number of 
garden forms, but are a fair indication of 
the value of the Globe Flowers to hardy 
plant lovers. —Iriah Gardening. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
The Winter Aconites. — The common 
Winter Aconite (Eranthis hyemalis) has 
for so long been such a favourite of mine 
that I have been reluctant to admit that 
the newer one, Eranthis ciliclcus, could 
possibly make way in my affections. I 
have changed my mind, and X am admir¬ 
ing my clump of this Cllician Winter 
Aconite, which is more refined-looking 
than our old favourite. There is room for 
both in most gardens. The Winter 
Aconite is interesting from the time of its 
first appearance, when the plant pushes up 


through the soil, the gold cups shielded by 
the green bracts. Shortly afterwards, be¬ 
fore they become erect, they justify the 
fanciful description that they arc “ like 
Elizabethan pages making a bow.” Then, 
when fully open, the whole aspect of the 
flower is both bright and pretty. It adds 
to the value of the Winter Aconites that 
they do well in dampish places. 

Lenten Roses. — I have been growing 
some of these—seedlings, for the most part 
—and I am beginning to realise how much 
greater value they have if well treated. 
In heavy soil there may not be much need 
for frequent manuring, hut I hapiien to 
have my plants in soil which is naturally 
light and dry. Here they need mulching 
with manure in summer, and also some 
manure put within reaclt of their roots in 
autumn. I also give them an occasional 
soaking with weak liquid manure in 
summer. In this way I manage to over¬ 
come the natural defects caused by the 
]ioor soil, and realise a satisfactory return 
in the way of more and better flowers. It 
seems scarcely worth while to buy named 
varieties of these I.cnten Roses. I have 
raised some seedlings and the only draw¬ 
back to this work is the time it takes the 
plants to reach flowering size. 

Crocus Siereri.— I do not wonder that 
hardy flower lovers who grow the Crocus 
species generally praise Crocus Sieberi. 
Crocus hyemalis is a “failure with me” 
so far ns outdoor cultivation is con¬ 
cerned. and it is only when Crocus 
Sieberi comes into flower that I seem to 
get an early Crocus in the open. It stands 
rough weather wonderfully well. Talking 
of Crocus Sieberi brings to mind (lie ques¬ 
tion of the depth at which to plant. I 
have read somewhere of an eminent 
bnlb - grower who advocates planting 
Crocuses just under the surface, while 
other authorities say 1 inch or 2 inches 
deep. I am always afraid to plant my 
Crocuses too shallow, as mice take a fancy 
to them, and though 1 inch or 2 inches of 
soil will not deter them, it helps to do so. 

Irregularity of flowers in a clump.—I 
have lieen greatly puzzled by some clumps 
of Snowdrops, apparently the,same, and 


their way of sh 


in g. their 




have 


a clump, planted at the some time, at the 
same depth, and yet, without any cause, 
one or two of the bulbs will bloom long 
liefore any of the others. The curious 
thing is that in a short time the later 
flowers make way rapidly and are fully 
open long before the first ones have passed 
their best. I am particularly anxious to 
ventilate the question, as I have been 
fortunate enough to have had given me a 
clump of a specially named Snowdrop 
which lias sent up one flower long in 
advance of its companions. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


TUB-PLANTS FOR SMALL GARDENS. 
In small gardens where there is little space 
to spare for flower-beds, and owners are 
glad of the small lawn for outdoor games, 
a few tubs tilled with flowering plants are 
attractive and brighten up the surround¬ 
ings wonderfully. I note flowering plants 
because, as a rule, in such places the 
greenery, as represented by shrubberies, 
and not always of the best, is apt to be 
overdone, and a hit of bright colour is very 
acceptable. Things arc sometimes recom¬ 
mended for the puriiose which make a 
brave show for a time, hut they are of a 
transitory character and it is better to rely 
on something which, given the needful care 
aud attention, will flower till autumn is 
well advanced. Paul Cramped and King of 
Denmark in Pelargoniums, Annette, Mine. 
Cornellisen, and General Roberts In 
Fuchsias, Ileliotroiie l’iccoli, and Mar¬ 
guerite Mrs. F. Sander are all examples of 
bright and enduring tub-plants. I like one 
or two tubs of Franeon rarnosa. but this is 
not so lasting and has to lie replenished 
with a hatch of later plants. Tubs of 
elaborate workmanship and different de¬ 
signs are obtainable, but they are exten¬ 
sive and the ordinary individual falls hack 
on old lS-gallon casks sawn asunder, 
painted green or dial), as surroundings re¬ 
quire, and with rough improvised handles. 
In preparing tubs for the plants, care 
should be taken to avoid over-doing the 
drainage, as given a dry summer the plants 
want twice the amount of water and the 
soil is quickly impoverished. One layer of 
crocks, a handful of coarse ashes, ami a 
square of turf about 1 inch thick, the grass 
downwards, are all that are necessary. The 
soil should be rather on the heavy side, 
loam predominating, with very little, if 
any, manure, which can always be applied 
in liquid form later in the season. If the 
summer prove hot and dry, and the situa¬ 
tion is exposed, the tubs should lie shaded 
during the hottest part of the day and the 
ground about them kept moist by occa¬ 
sional sprinkling. In addition to the plants 
noted above, those who like a combination 
of flower and variegation might try a 
couple of tubs of Veronica Andersoni varie- 
gata, a very effective plant when studded 
with its purple heads of bloom. 

Hardwick. E. Ii. S. 


NOTVS AND REPLIES. 

Michaelmas Daisies.—As annual lifting 
and division of the clumps or stools nre 
practised, these have been lifted and 
placed close together near by, protection 
being afforded with mats while the manur¬ 
ing and digging of the border are being 
done. A slight falling off in regard to the 
quality of the flowers in some varieties 
being noticeable last year, a thorough 
dressing of well-rotted cowshed manure 
has lieen afforded witli a view to remedy 
matters. Replanting will take place ns 
soon ns tlie soil is dry enough to trend 
upon and had time to settle. I’ieces from 
the outsides of the clumps are employed in 
the majority of instances. The exceptions 
are in favour of the aeris, Amellus, 
ericoldes, and cordifolius families, also A. 


lxunlulus horizoutalis, in which cases the 
stools, if large, are simply divided. 
Medium-sized eiumiis of Amellus varieties 
are replanted intact. The yellow-flowered 
A. Linosyris has been banished from this 
border and is employed in groups In the 
herbaceous borders instead, where it looks 
far more at home. Re-labelling is done ns 
soon as the planting is finished. The 
dwarfer-growing varieties are planted 
2J feet apart, those of medium height 2 feet 
apart, and the taller kinds 3j feet apart. 
The distance between the rows, with the 
exception of that at the front and the next, 
which are 3 feet asunder, is 4 feet. The 
number of rows is four. A wide band of 
Narcissus lweticus ornatus forms an edging 
to the border.—G. V. K. 

Clematis balearica. —This is the earliest 
of the Clematises to flower in the open air. 
In the south-west a few blossoms may 
usually be seen before Christmas, while 
during the months of January and Febru¬ 
ary they* re freely produced. Its Yvhitish 
flowers, spotted with purple in the in¬ 
terior. are not particularly striking, but 
being borne in quantity and at a time when 
but little in the way of blossom is afforded 
us in the opcii are distinctly precious. 
Clematis balearica, also known as C. 
ealyclna, is a common plant in Devon and 
Cornwall, where it reaches the eaves of 
houses fully 20 feet in height, and in .one 
instance lias clambered among the 
branches of a Tulip-tree to a height of 
over 25 feet. The blossoms are followed 
by fluffy seed-vessels, which, though 
scarcely so effective as those of the native 
Traveller’s Joy (Clematis Yitalba), have 
a pleasing appearance in the autumn. Its 
bronze-coloured foliage is also attractive. 
Another Clematis (C. eirrhosa) is some¬ 
times confounded witli the subject of tbis 
note. From this, however, it may lie 
easily distinguished by its white unspotted 
flowers, which are about the same size 
ns those of C. balearica, aud by its 
leaves being far less deeply cut. It is also 
rather later iu flowering, rarely being at 
its best before the end of March or com¬ 
mencement of April. Both species should 
lie planted in gardens, as they extend the 
flowering season of their family from the 
■ winter days almost until the time that the 
Mountain Clematis (C. montana) spreads 
its veil of ivory-white blossoms in the late 
spring. O. eirrhosa was introduced Into 
this country in 15!id, hut C. balearica was 
unknown until 17S3.— Wyndham Fitz- 
ueruert. 

Planting Gladioli. — Amongst early 
autumn flowers few are more brilliant 
than the spikes of Gladioli, and though 
great advances have been made since the 
days when Breachleyensis was first intro¬ 
duced the scarlet flowers are yet'favourites 
with many, and the corms command a 
ready sale. Others, too, are valued for 
tlie beauty of their flowers, and each sea¬ 
son prices are such as to suit those with 
moderate means. It is not always, how¬ 
ever, that those who grow the later-liloom- 
ing sorts cultivate the early varieties like 
nanus, Colvillei, and The Bride. The 
last-named blooms in June with Spanish 
Irises and is most useful for cutting.— 
Derby. 

Asphodelus luteus.—The grassy foliage of 
the yellow Asphodeline forma pleasing tufts 
of greenery in the hardy flower borders during 
the winter. This plant differs from the 
ordinary Asphodel in remaining evergreen, 
the strap-like leaven of the coarser variety 
disappearing in winter. When in flower A. 
luteus is very attractive, its slender stems 
being furnished with short Grass-like leaves, 
while its yellow flowers cluster along the 
length of tlie stem. Apparently it is not par¬ 
ticular in regard to soil, flourishing equally 
well in deep, rich quarters and in compara¬ 
tively poor and cramped positions.—K irk. 

Hollyhocks and disease.—In a garden a 
short time ago I noticed a group of Hollyhocks 
that showed signs of disease, and it occurred 
‘.o me that, as there is no real remedy, there 
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up their fertilising deficiencies, where ne¬ 
cessary, by the use of artificials. We 
shall not find anything quite so good as 
farmyard manure, the organic matter of 
which is of a nature peculiarly well suited 
for the improvement of the mechanical 
condition of the soil, besides which it is 
readily acted upon by soil bacteria and 
converted into plant food. Therefore, we 
ought to make the most of any supply of 
farmyard manure that may be available 
by using light dressings supplemented by 
suitable artificials. A light dressing of 
dung is sufficient to supply the mechanical 
needs of the soil, and the actual plant 
foods can easily be made up by the use of 
artificials. Hut farmyard manure is often 
out of the question altogether, and then 
we must look for a substitute. There are 
several bulky materials that answer the 
purpose well enough. 

Shoddy.—T his is one of the best dung 



Ncphrolcpis Scotti. From, a photograph in Messrs. H. B. Mag and Sons’ nurseries at Edmonton. 


ran be no possible good in keeping them. In 
fact, the plants in question appeared to be 
worn out, and, judging: by the soil, it was 
thoroughly impoverished. Undoubtedly, the 
best course to follow under such circumstances ! 
U to root up and burn both plants and soil, 
introducing fresh material along with manure. ; 
The secret of immunity from Hollyhock 
disease is to get fresh plants every season, not I 
planting on the same ground two years in I 
*urce#ssion. Seed sown in heat, in February or i 
March will produce plants that this year will 
bloom in the early autumn.— WV F. D. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

XEPIIROLEPIS SCOTTI. 

As n pot plant for indoor decoration this is 
by far the most useful of the various forms 
or sports of that section of Ferns which 
from time to time have cropped up during 
the last fifteen years or so. It may also he 
advantageously used for growing on minia¬ 
ture rockeries in Fern-cases, as it is an 
easily-managed Fern, giving, as our illus- 


VEGETABLES. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR FARMYARD 
MANURES. 

(Reply to II. Urquiiabt.) 

The displacement of the horse by tile 
motor-car in towns is being felt by farmers 
and gardeners. At one lime, when the 
home supply of farmyard manure run 
short, it was Jiot a difficult or expensive 
matter to obtain stable manure from 
towns. Market gardeners in particular 
depended largely on this town dung. 
Naturally, the supply lias now become 
very much less, and prices have been 
raised in consequence. The disuse of 
horses in ’buses and trains alone lias de¬ 
creased the supply of manure enormously. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that dilli- 
eulty is being exjierienced where little or 
no livestock is kept. Several correspondents ' 


tmtion shows, an abundance of foliage in 
a comparatively small space. It originated 
in America and soon found its way to this 
country. Its fronds are hardly half the 
size of those of the species from which it 
springs, hut they are produced in groat 
abundance and measure, when fully de¬ 
veloped, 13 inches to IS iuelies in height. 
Their leaflets, of a somewhat leathery tex¬ 
ture. are closely set and slightly recurved, 
riving the whole plant a very decorative 
appearance. It may safely be said that 
since Its introduction to this country it has 
proved one of the best commercial Ferns 
for provincial ns well as for London 
markets. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
GiKdevixm Ir.l.r.HTKATEP Is now rtadp tprice 3 <i., pod 
feet -pi , The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
•tailable /price. le. 6d.. bn post Is. OdJ. The Index and Blnd- 
i«0 case can be obtained from anp newsagent, or from the 
PtillsUr, S3, Lincolns Inn fields, London, W.C. If ordered 
topder, the price of the Index and Binding Case ty*., post 
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have recently asked for advice as to a sub¬ 
stitute for yard or stable manure, so a 
few suggestions will no doubt be welcome 
to numerous renders. 

Oroanic matter wanted.— It is an easy 
matter, of course, to supply the mere 
plant, foods obtained in farmyard manure. 
Mixtures of artificials can easily lie made 
to provide the same proportions of 
nitrates, phosphate, and potash ; and these 
essential plant foods can he obtained 
more cheaply jn chemical fertilisers than 
ill town dung. But this does not suffice, 
it is found ill practice‘that there is some¬ 
thing lacking when artificials are used to 
the entire exclusion of dung. The land, 
be it heavy or light, becomes more diffi¬ 
cult to work, and tlie crops suffer more 
from extremes of either wet or drought. 
What is wanting is the organic matter or 
humus which is such an important in¬ 
gredient in farmyard manure. For a suc¬ 
cessful substitute for dung we must look 
among bulky organic materials, making 


substitutes for use on a large scale, and, 
considering its excellent qualities, it is 
curiously neglected. It is even used less 
than formerly for Hops and fruit trees, 
tlie reason being no doubt that many in¬ 
ferior samples were purchased, and gave 
disappointment, for shoddies vary very 
much in quality. In wool shoddy of good 
quality we get the desired nitrogenous 
organic matter in large proportions. It is 
a slow-acting nitrogenous manure similar 
to dung, though not such a good all-round 
plant food, because it does not supply 
phosphates and potash in addition to the 
nitrogen and organic matter. Owing to 
tlie wide variation in shoddies it is very- 
necessary to purchase on the basis of 
analysis. Farmers should stipulate that 
shoddy shall contain 7 to 8 iK>r cent, of 
ammonia, nml be in a fairly dry condition, 
containing not more than 20 per cent, 
water. It should also he in finely-divided 
condition. Some poor shoddies contain as 
much tis 39 to 35 i*r cent, water and 
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others up to 40 per cent, of dirt nnd 
mineral matters. It must bo remembered 
that only wool shoddy is of value. Cotton, 
linen, and jute contain no nitrogen, and 
their residues are of no value as manure. 
A dressing of 2 tons ix>r nore of n good 
shoddy supplies about as much nitrogen 
as 24 tons of dung, and is a good deal 
cheaper. The absence of phosphates and 
jtotush should be made up by the use of 
artificials, using superphosphate or basic 
slag to supply the phosphates, and kainit 
or sulphate of potash to give the potash. 
Where possible, shoddy should be applied 
in autumn or early winter, ns it is slower 
in action than dung. For this reason it 
must not lie expected to give as good re¬ 
sults during the first season; but it is 
none the less useful for gradually build¬ 
ing up organic matter in the soil. 

Rape dust. —This mnferial has long been 
valued as a manure. Like shoddy, it sup¬ 
plies nitrogen ns well as organic matter, 
hut in this case the nitrogen is more rapidly 
available, so that nearly its full effect is 
realised in the first season. It contains 
a little phosphate and potash, but not 
enough to count, so phosphatic and potas- 
sic fertilisers should be used in addition, 
as with shoddy. The only objection to 
Rape dust is its high price, due to its 
being a really valuable nitrogenous 
manure. It should l>e applied in nutumn 
or winter at the rate of 0 cwt. or 0 cwt. 
I>er acre. 

Spent Hops.— These can he obtained for 
a nominal sum from breweries, and form 
a splendid source of organic matter. 
Probably they have little actual fertilis¬ 
ing value, hut we doubt if any cheaper 
organic material can be bought. The 
rnanurial qualities should be made up by 
the use of complete mixtures of artificials, 
such ns 3 cwt. superphosphate,' 11 cwt. 
sulphate of ammonia, nnd 1 cwt. sulphate 
of potash per acre. There is at least one 
famous horticultural manure on the 
market prepared in some such way, with 
spent Hops as a base, and this forms the 
finest substitute for dung for use in small 
gardens, though a home-made mixture 
such as the above would be cheaper. 
There need he no limit to the quantity of 
spent. Hops applied, 10 tons per acre being 
a good dressing. 

Green manuring.— On light land parti¬ 
cularly, green manuring is a cheap and 
excellent way of adding organic matter to 
the soil. White Mustard, Tares, and 
Lupins are suitable crops for the purpose. 
The first-named grows very rapidly, and 
may he dug or ploughed under within ten 
weeks of sowing. It is usually sown 
about August, and ploughed in before it 
blooms, or before it is cut by frost. Tares 
can be ploughed in during June or July, 
and suit heavy land ns well as light. 
Lupins will grow a bulky crop on almost 
barren light soil, and can be rolled and 
ploughed in during August. Farmers can 
manure economically by growing Red 
Clover, mow it for hay in June, and 
plough in the second crop in August. 
This enriches the land in nitrogen ns well 
ns organic matter. White Mustard Is a 
splendid crop for green manuring veget¬ 
able plots. Except when leguminous 
crops (Tares, Clover, or Lupins) are used, 
green manuring should bo considered to 
add only organic matter, complete artifi¬ 
cials being used in addition. We know 
from experience what a successful plant 
this is on light land. When a leguminous 
crrqi is used, the artificials need supply 
only phosphates and potash, ns the 
legumes take nitrogen from the air. 
Clover grown with basic slag, and then 
ploughed in, enriches (lie land in prac¬ 
tically all plant foods. 

Is gardens.— Ia-private gnrdais there Is 
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often available a cheap source of organic 
matter or humus in the form of leaf- 
mould, also in the decayed vegetable 
matter of the rubbish heap. It is a good 
plan to sprinkle a little lime on the rub¬ 
bish heap as fresh material is added. In 
a few months it will he decayed enough 
to be dug in, and will look much like loaf- 
mould. Wood prunings, etc., should be 
burnt nnd tlie ashes used as manure. A 
barrow-load to 3 square yards is a suitable 
dressing of leaf-mould or- rubbish, but 
there need be no rule in this matter. Of 
course, such materials supply little beyond 
organic matter, and need to he sup]de¬ 
mented by artificials. In the vegetable 
garden a complete mixture will he wanted, 
but in the llower garden nitrogenous 
manures are not. much needed, about 2 oz. 
per square yard each of basic slag nnd 
kainit generally answering the purpose as 
an autumn or winter dressing, or LJ oz. 
superphosphate and J oz. sulphate of 
potash in spring. 

Conclusions. —To sum up, we may con¬ 
dense our suggestions for dung substi¬ 
tutes ns follows :—1. Shoddy with phos¬ 
phates and potash. 2. Rape dust with 
phosphates and potash.. 3. S]ient Hops 
with complete artificials. 4. Green manur¬ 
ing with artificials. 5. Leaf-mould or 
vegetable refuse with artificials. 

Other substances that supply organic 
matter and may lie used where dung is not 
available are Seaweed (excellent where 
obtainable), fish refuse, fish guano, tan¬ 
nery waste, and night-soil. 


POTATOES—THE VALUE OF A 
CHANGE OF SEEL). 

A change of seed pays, presuming soil and 
locality vary from those one has to deal 
with. There is no very marked gain in an 
interchange if seed is obtained in one’s 
own district, nnd it would seem, judging 
from an experience extending over many 
years, that climate plays a greater part in 
the interchange of seed than many persons 
believe. I have in past years had faith in 
Scotch seed for planting in the western 
counties of England, hut I have now modi¬ 
fied this opinion. I take it the climatic 
change is too radical, because from Lincoln- 
grown seed I can depend on getting quite, 
or more than, a third heavier yield than 
from my own or Scotch-grown seed. 
Lincoln growers, I believe, secure Scotch 
seed for the same reason that we get that 
from Lincoln. Compared with my own- 
grown seed, that from Lincoln shows a 
markedly increased vigour, and it does 
not apiiear to matter what the sort is. In 
some land, no doubt, Potatoes quickly 
deteriorate, thus the need for a change of 
seed even if tiie same kinds are retained. 
I gave Irish-grown tubers a trial and found 
these better than from Scotland, the 
humid climate of Ireland differing, pre¬ 
sumably, from the cooler atmosphere of 
tiie Scottish Potato fields. I formerly 
found a lessened rather than an extended 
yield the first year, but looked for the 
benefits in the season following. It is 
curious, too, how much influence soil lias 
on some kinds. IV. S. 

Wills. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

An Early Cabbage Harbinger.—In spite 
of the heavy rainfall during the past three 
months I am surprised to note that 
Harbinger lias made good progress from 
seed sown late in July and planted out in 
the middle of September after a crop of 
early Potatoes. The seed was sown a 
little earlier than I should advise, but the 
season at the time named was dry (water 
and labour scarce also), so that the seed¬ 
lings were no earlier than usual as the 


seed was longer in germinating. The 
Plants are growing in light land on chalk, 
and now (the last week in February) are 
making a firm growth, nnd with ordinary 
weather Bhould bo ready by the third or 
fourth week in March. Though small, 
they will be valuable for their excellent 
quality so early in the season. Doubtless, 
owing to their dwarfness, the plants 
escape the cold north-east winds. There 
is a total absence of bolting which was so 
troublesome years ago. The grower in¬ 
forms me he has a large demand for this 
early kind, which gives a good return.— 
\V. F. 

Savoy New Year.—The Savoy is often 
sown so early in the spring that the pro¬ 
duce is full-grown quite early in the 
autumn and at a time, I think, when it is 
less useful. In addition, if the late sum¬ 
mer is at all dry and warm the quality is 
inferior. 1 think the Savoy much better 
when treated as a distinct winter vege¬ 
table. To get good material, time of sow¬ 
ing is important for late supplies. May is 
quite early enough even in the north. The 
seeds should ho sown thinly and not 
allowed to remain long in the seed-bed, as 
much better results follow a strong seed¬ 
ling. There are, I admit, some excellent 
winter varieties. Some of the Drumhead 
type ore large. In the north I have had 
New Year good till April. If grown in 
land not highly manured it makes a com¬ 
pact growth. I usually planted nfter the 
winter Spinach, digging in deeply any of 
the last-named left on the ground, it is 
not often injured ■ by .frost; indeed, tiie 
frost gives tiie heads the mild flavour 
liked and which is wanting when cut some 
months earlier.—W. F. 

The herb border.—The present is a good 
time to put this in order; also to divide 
or increase any particular kind or kinds 
of herb. This part of the garden is oft- 
times much neglected, hut tiie application 
of some manure and the pointing of this 
in between the plants after clearing the 
ground of dead leaves, and so on, is time 
well spent. Herbs most in demand are 
Thyme, .Sage, Savory (summer and winter). 
Marjoram, Balm, Tarragon, Sorrel, and 
Chives. Basil and Chervil are raised 
from seed later on. the former in slight 
warmth and the latter where it is to 
stand. 

Winter Tomatoes. Now that there is a 
visible increase-of daylight the fruits will 
swell and ripen more quickly than lias 
been the case for weeks past. To 
accelerate growth stimulative waterings 
may now lie more freely applied, while a 
top-dressing of loam enriched with a suit¬ 
able fertiliser and a little spent Mushroom- 
dung will serve to prolong tlieir bearing 
by promoting new growth on the tipper 
portions of the plants. The flowers, which 
will in due course appear on the new 
growths, must he fertilised in the usual 
way.—A. W. 

Seed guards.—Very efficient, and durable 
guards for protecting vegetable seeds from 
birds can be quickly and cheaply con¬ 
structed as follows:—First take a deal 
board !) inches wide nnd 1 inch thick and 
rip it down the centre. The two resulting 
portions when cut into correct lengths 
form tiie ends and sides of the guards. 
Convenient widths are from 3 feet to 
4J feet, and the length may vary from 
4 feet to 0 feet, or if the seeds are sown 
on a narrow border the length may then 
eorresjxmd with the width of the border. 
This decided upon, cut off 4 pieces, two 
for the ends and two for the sides, place 
them on edge and nail together at the 
corners. To render the frame so formed 
more rigid take strips of zinc J inch wide 
anjJ C inches-long,;bend them to form a 
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right-angle, and nail two of these on the 
outside of each corner, one at the top and 
one at the bottom llooit-iron will answer 
equally as well for this purpose. When 
the length exceeds 4 feet a piece of wood 
I> inches wide, reaching from side lo side, 
should he nailed on half-way up the sides 
of the guard to afford additional support. 
Then all that remains to ho done is to 
stretch j-inoh mesh galvanised wire¬ 
netting quite tight over the frames and 
fasten it on the edges and ends with clout- 
headed nails. A coat of tar or oxide pnint 
given now and again considerably 
lengthens the life of the guards. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHIiltN CO (NT IKS. 

Hardy-fruit garden. — Spraying, which 
has had to lie done tinder exceptional 
weather conditions—the dilliculty I icing to 
choose a time when it was either not very 
wet or very windy—has been concluded, 


Early Peach-house.—With the final re¬ 
moval of surplus growths, strict attention 
has to he directed to the training in of 
those required for fruiting another year. 
This should always lie done before the 
shoots are too far advanced in growth, 
otherwise it is difficult to get. them in as 
close at the base as is desirable. Nothing 
detracts from the appearance of the trees 
so much as to see ttie young wood 
"elbowed" at the base from the want of 
early attention. Kxtra strong shoots, to 
equalise the sap flow, should have their 
twints pinched out A keen lookout for 
aphis must be kept and the house fumed at 
mice if only a few insects are detected. 
Thinning having been carried out as far as 
is consistent with safety for the present, 
nothing further iu this direction remains 
to he done until the fruits have stoned. 
Free syringing of the foliage may lie done 
in line weather both in the morning and 
early afternoon: when dull, once will suffice. 
Test the border and afford tepid water ac¬ 
cordingly, timing the last application so 


curtail the plants to prevent them en¬ 
croaching on neighbouring but equally 
valuable subjects. Garryn elipticn, which 
increases more slowly, gives but little 
trouble beyond seeing the main branches 
are secured to tin- walls, and the same witli 
Viburnum plicutum and the Mock Orange 
I Philadelphia grandiflorus). ( eanothus 
Gloiro Ue Versailles and the indigo blue 
variety are best spurred buck fairly hard 
each spring, hut <’. thyrsiflo'rus is merely 
thinned ami regulated. Jessamines, such 
as tlie type and the major flowered variety 
of the same, undergo an occasional 
thinning of the old wood, the summer 
growths being spurred in fairly hard. In 
the ease of the evergreen .1. revolution tile 
I wo-year-old wood is. as far as imssilile, 
dispensed with, and tile long young shoots 
retained. The varieties J. nudilioriim nnd 
J. primulinnm are cut hack almost close to 
I he old wood to promote the produetion of 
as milch new wood as jiossilde for flower¬ 
ing in tlie ensuing winter. Jtignonlu 
ladicans requires close spurring after 



Impatiens Sullani. 


and the bark on stems and branches has a 
clean, bright appearance. With tlie excep¬ 
tion of Strawberry-beds, manuring and 
pointing over of alleys and borders have 
had attention, nnd beyond mulching Itlack 
Currants and the pruning of some Currants 
and Gooseberries in an outlying portion of 
the garden, the most important operations 
in this do|Mirtment have, for the time 
being, been brought to a close. Orchard 
trees will next claim attention, but here 
little labour will be Involved, ns tlie trees 
were thoroughly overhauled last year. The 
recent gales have uprooted two line old 
trees, which will necessitate the planting 
of new ones some little distance from 
where tlie old ones stood, for obvious 
reasons. As the roots of the majority of the 
trees were top-dressed last year nothing 
bat artificial manure will he used this 
icason. N'uts are this season much later in 
flowering anil male catkins none too 
numerous. The necessary pruning of these 
will, therefore, be' postponed for another 
Week or so. 

Digitized by 


that a fresh supply will not lie required 
until stoning is complete. 

Pruning Creepers.—Tills is being pushed 
forward ns fast as the weather allows. 
Honeysuckles of such siieeies as f,. uuroo- 
retlculnta and I,, flexuosn need nil annual 
thinning and regulating, otherwise tlie 
growths soon heroine a tangled mass and 
cenxe to flower properly. I.. fra grans re¬ 
quires hut little or no pruning, hut varie¬ 
ties of L. l’ericlynienum such as “ Early ” 
and "Kate Dutch,” once Hie objects for 
which they are employed have been 
! covered, need thinning somewhat to get rid 
of weakly growths anil the remainder of the 
shoots spurred to three or four buds. So 
treated, masses of flowers result annually. 
P.vrus jnpinica varieties, fast coming into 
bloom, require lint a shortening of growths 
left too long last season. These always 
flower best when trained on a wall if 
treated on somewhat similar lines to those 
accorded fruit-trees. Choisyn ternatn (tlie 
Mexican Orange Flower) has increased to 
l such an extent that it is now necessary to 


cutting out dead woisl, while Wistarias, 
when young spur-growths were either not 
or but improperly stopped last year, should 
be cut back to four or live buds. Care 
must be taken when doing this not to sacri¬ 
fice flower-buds, which are easily dis¬ 
tinguished from wood-buds. Frost and 
rain having spiilt the blossoms of Chimon- 
antlius fragrans the breast wood will now 
lie spurred in. Tlie hardy white Passion 
flower, Constance Elliot, which makes 
great quantities of growth during tlie sum¬ 
mer, lias to tie severely thinned nnd cut 
hack to keep it within bounds. 

Parsley.—Owing to so much wet weather 
this has not wintered at all well. That 
there may lie young plants available for 
pricking out in advance of those raised 
from the flrst sowing outdoors, seed will 
is- sown thinly in two good-sized boxes 
which will lie placed in gentle bent to 
germinate. When hardened oft" nnd planted 
out in lines 14 feet asunder nnd 1 foot 
from each other 1 In. tlie rows,' in well-culti- 
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marknbly strong and finely-curled foliage 
and far in advance of that obtained l),v 
the usual method. Parsley always pays 
for being transplanted, and a long drill 
will now- be sown outdoors to afford a 
further relay of plants to succeed the 
above. As the seed is a long time in 
germinating, the soil should be worked 
down to a fine tilth before sowing takes 
place. 

Celery. —Seed of White Gem for the 
earliest supply and of Solid White for 
succession will be sown now in pans and 
placed in a vinery. Germination is not 
only hastened, but it is also more regular 
if the soil is shaded with a sheet of paper, 
lr. a fortnight's time main crop varieties 
such as Sulhnm rrize, Superb Pink, etc . 
will be sown, and, as a good number of 
plants will be required, the seed will lie 
sown in boxes. 

Flower seeds. —For greenhouse decora¬ 
tion during the winter months many 
showy subjects can be raised from seed. 
Of these Cinerarias of the stellate and 
large-flowered types, and Primulas of the 
giant-flowered varieties, as well as the 
star-flowered sorts, also P. malacoldes 
and obeoniea occupy a foremost position. 
Seed of nil should now be sown in pans 
and raised in mild bent. The resulting 
plants, with good cultivation, will com¬ 
mence to flower by the end of November 
or early in December. Salvia Fireball 
makes a good companion to S. splendens 
for blooming in late autumn, and where 
stock is insufficient or losses have occurred 
this can be raised from seed. Torenias are 
also useful and flower profusely when well 
grown. A packet of seed sown now and 
raised in heat will yield an ample supply 
of plants. Celosia pyramldalis of the 
dwarf and tall growing types is invaluable 
for summer and autumn decoration. For 
the warm greenhouse and stove there are 
the Streptocarpuses, Impntiens Sultanl, 
and I. Holsti, Saintpauiia, and Cleroden- 
dron fallax. Where much table decora¬ 
tion lias to be carried out it Ls a good plan 
to raise fresh stock now and again of 
Saji lax asparagoides and Asparagus 
Sprengeri from seed. In a young state 
plants of the latter are most useful for 
room decoration. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Recently-planted trees and bushes.— 

The soil having been so wet it has pre¬ 
vented its being made firm about the roots 
of transplanted fruit-trees and bushes. No 
time will lie lost in treading it firmly as 
soon as the ground is in a workable condi¬ 
tion. .Stakes used as supports to standard 
trees must be made upright and the soil 
left firm about them at the same time, 
afterwards lightly pointing over the- soil 
thus trodden with a digging-fork and ap¬ 
plying a surface-dressing of some light 
material. 

Protecting Peaches and Apricots _It is 

advisable to have some means of protec¬ 
tion ready to hand for placing over the 
trees in ease of a sudden change to severe 
frosts. If the covering used lie fixed it 
should not be placed over the trees before 
the first blossoms are partially opened. 
The only covering used in those gardens 
has been garden netting in three or four 
thicknesses placed in position after the 
blossoms commenced to oi>en. This is kept 
in position witli poles standing out about 
3 feet from the base of the wall and let 
into the border a few inches, lieing fixed 
to the coping nbove on which the netting 
is suspended. The nets are not removed 
until all the fruits have set and all danger 
from frost is over. 



not stood in need of much protection from 
frost the present winter, and after this 
date it is not likely that we shall experi¬ 
ence frost sufficiently severe to injure the 
trees on walls. The necessary pruning 
will now be carried out. This consists in 
tlie removal of all old spurred-iu branches 
and those which have borne fruit. The 
bare spaces, the result of this operation, 
should be covered with young shoots of 
the previous season, which should he laid 
in at full length, the points of these shoots 
bearing the most fruit. A space of G inches 
to 8 inches should he allowed between the 
young shoots, otherwise the young wood 
has little chance of maturing i>er- 
fectly, especially if the summer be a 
cool one. A rich border is unnecessary for 
the Fig; in fact, should be avoided, the 
rank growth induced by much nutriment 
leading to unfruitfulness. 

Euphorbia jacqulniaeflora.— Plants that 
ttowered early and that have been kept in 
the stove will now he furnished with plenty 
of young shoots suitable for cuttings. 
These should be severed witli the base of 
firm wood attached. Lay them under a 
propngating-glnss for a few hours, so that 
the milky sap may dry up, then strip off 
a few of the bottom leaves. Three-inch 
pots are a suitable size to use. These 
should be well drained, three parts lilted 
witli a compost of sifted loam, leaf-mould, 
a little rotten manure and sand, the re¬ 
maining portion should he all sand. In¬ 
sert three cuttings in each pot and place 
in the propagnting-fraiue with a tempera¬ 
ture of 75 clegs. Keep the sand quite 
moist and shade from bright sunshine. 
Managed in this way the cuttings will 
strike In about three weeks. When they 
are well rooted tilt the glasses, gradually 
giving more air, until they can be dis¬ 
pensed with altogether. The rootB do not 
like disturbing, and when tlie plants re¬ 
quire shifting it is better to move them 
together just as they have been struck 
rather than separate them as is the usual 
way with cuttings, as this plant is, natur¬ 
ally, a spare, erect grower. About the 
end of May will in most oases be the right 
time to repot. From tlie time that the 
little plants are well established they 
should be stood with their tops close to 
tlie glass, lowering them as they grow. 
The old plants may also be grown on. 
When sufficient cuttings have been obtained 
turn them out of their pots and remove as 
much of tlie old soil as can be clone without 
injury to the roots. The plants should 
then be put into pots a size larger, using a 
compost of loam, leaf-mould, rotten 
manure, and coarse sand. 

Conservatory and greenhouse climbers 
must now- be given attention. Rignonias, 
Tacsonias, l’assiflorns, and others of a 
similar luibit of growth should have the 
growths well thinned out, cutting them 
back close to tlie main stem. Those of a 
close-growing, bushy nature, such as 
Stauntonia latifoiia, etc., should have all 
tlie weakly growths cut. away, as, if these 
be allowed to form dense masses, they fail 
to flower satisfactorily. Advantage should 
be taken after the pruning is done to 
thoroughly cleanse the structure and after¬ 
wards to syringe the climbers thoroughly 
with an approved insecticide. Examine 
the tubs, pots, and borders in which the 
climbers are growing, and, where neces¬ 
sary, replace any spent or sour soil, giving 
particular attention to the drainage in all 
cases. 

Border Chrysanthemums. —These flower 
from late summer until cut down by frost, 
and are effective for filling beds or group¬ 
ing in the mixed border. Space should 
also be found for n small collection in tlie 
reserve garden for cutting. Much im¬ 
proved varieties have been introduced. 


during recent years, including many single 
varieties, which are especially valuable 
for cutting. The present is a suitable time 
to propagate these early-flowering varie¬ 
ties. The cuttings may lx- inserted either 
in boxes or riots tilled with sandy soil. If 
the boxes or pots are placed in a frame 
having a mild bottom-heat and preserved 
from damping off by affording air daily 
for a short time tlie cuttings will root in 
about three weeks. When well rooted they 
Should be potted off singly. After re¬ 
potting they should be placed in a cold 
frame and kept rather close for a short 
time; afterwards ventilate freely. If 
topped once and gradually hardened off 
these young plants will be ready to plant 
out by tlie end of April. 

Calceolarias, Pentstemons, etc., which 
were struck in the autumn and have 
been wintered in cold frames ought now 
to have full exposure, excepting when 
frost prevails, pinching the iioiuts of the 
leading shoots to induce a bushy habit. 

Seed-sowing. —Owing to tlie exception¬ 
ally mild and wet winter heavy or clayey 
land (such as I liffve to deal with in 
these gardens), as a consequence, is not 
sufficiently pulverised to be easily got into 
free working order, and it will be very 
difficult to prepare it for the reception of 
fine seeds. To commit tlie seed of choice 
I’ens, Onions, Carrots, and other vege¬ 
tables to cold, wet, and badly-prepared 
ground is simply labour and seed wasted. 
Better by far delay seed-sowing in each 
Instance at least a fortnight later than the 
orthodox date. A few days'may make a 
great difference in the state of tlie ground, 
especially in March. In this month, wind 
and sunshine combined soon dry the sur¬ 
face of the ground, and it can then be 
trampled on and otherwise well worked 
without becoming pasty. This season, in 
all probability, there are many instances 
where it will be impossible to break down 
the soil sufficiently to render it lit for the 
reception of seeds generally, and unless 
extra trouble is taken gappy seed-beds will 
be the rule. Where this state of affairs 
prevails it is necessary to use forks for 
breaking down all the lumps of soil both 
on the surface and to a good depth below, 
and also to surround and cover the seeds 
with some tine light soil. When rows 
of Pens, Beans, Onions, Parsnips, anil 
such like are to be sown, drills deeper 
than usual should be opened, in these 
distributing a surfacing of sifted soil 
from the frame-ground and potting-benoli, 
more of this also being placed over tlie 
seeds. Lumpy ground for small seeds 
ought also to be similarly dressed and tlie 
seeds covered with fine soil: and other 
conditions being favourable a good plant 
will result. The lighter gravelly or 
chalky soils may be worked at almost any 
time, or a day after a heavy rainfall, and 
in such oases there ought to be no diffi¬ 
culty in securing good and oven rows of 
plants from seeds. 

Rhubarb.— If new Rhubarb beds are to 
be planted no delay should occur, as the 
crowns are already on the move. The 
ground having lieon heavily manured and 
deeply trenched as advised early in the 
winter, lift ns many old roots as are likely 
to be wanted, dividing them into separate 
crowns with a sharp spade, the strongest 
being then selected and planted in raws 
3 feet or 4 feet apart each way, not quite 
burying the crowns. F. W. Gai.i.oix 

SCOTLAND. 

Spraying. —For sonic considerable time 
wet weather prevented the usual spraying 
of fruit-trees; Imt conditions having 
become more favourable some progress 
has been made Swing the week, chiefly 
among old Apple trees, which, owing in a 
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great measure to our being near the sea, 
have a tendency to Moss up rather quickly. 
It is intended, when these trees are com¬ 
pleted, to spray a number of shrubs, in¬ 
cluding Hydrangeas and Azaleas, which 
are similarly affected. In the case of the 
latter the Moss does not appear to be 
prejudicial to the health or flowering of 
the shrubs in question, but the parasite 
gives them during the winter months 
rather a diseased and uncared-for np- 
pea ranee. 

Rock garden. —During the week a small 
piece of roc-kwork has been cleaued over, 
and where it appeared necessary the 
plants were top-dressed. An effort was 
again made to reduce several plants of 
rather rampant growth. Some varieties 
• ■f Cranesbill have been somewhat dras¬ 
tically handled, and the roots of the so- 
called “Winter Heliotrope” (IYtasites 
fragrnns) were picked out wherever .seen. 
Primulas in variety and the mininture 
Narcissi are beginning to show flowering 
spikes, 1*. caskmeriana being exception¬ 
ally well advanced for the time of year. 

Anemones. —A considerable quantity of 
fresh Anemones has been planted, in¬ 
cluding a good-sized bed of A. eoronaria 
and over a thousand conus of A. stellata. 
The latter is not perhaps quite hardy 
in some districts; but repeated experi¬ 
ments made on a small scale justify the 
belief that, excepit in very severe winters, 
they are sufficiently robust in our com- 
paratively mild climate. These conns 
have been planted in large colonies, and, 
in order to prolong the season, in vary¬ 
ing exposures, both in Grass and in 
borders. 

Schizostylis coccinea.— Some clumps of 
the Kaffir Lily having done very well in a 
rather unfavourable position, in which 
they have bloomed from November until 
the time of writing, it has been decided 
to lift them and to replant in a more 
favourable site. This was found on a 
border with a southerly exposure, in proxi¬ 
mity to some clumps of the Algerian Iris 
d. stylosa), with which it is thought S. 
coccinea will associate well. 

French Beans. —Should there be any 
spare pits which can be heated, French 
Beans in such, either in pots or planted 
out, will come away rapidly now. If 
grown in pots, the dwarf varieties are pre¬ 
ferable, but when planted out climbing 
sorts give the better return. There is not 
now so much danger of tlirips or of red- 
spider interfering with the health of the 
plants. At the same time, syringing must 
not lie neglected. 

Cucumbers.— Where early Cucumbers 
are grown in frames, a beginning must 
now lie made with seed sowing. The hot- 
tied, if made in the proportion of three 
ports of littery stable-manure to one part 
of leaves, will retain heat sufficient for the 
needs of Cucumbers over a long season. 
When the first fierce heat has moderated, 
the bed may lie utilised for plunging pots 
or pans of seeds which require bottom- 
heat, but, owing to the moisture in the 
tied, very careful attention is necessary 
when germination takes place, otherwise 
damping is sure to follow. 

Cauliflowers and Cabbages raised in 
heat liave been pricked off into boxes, 
They are being given a comfortable tem¬ 
perature just a t present, and when growth 
progresses a little they will be gradually 
inured to a lower temperature. In the 
case of Cabbages, the plants raised from 
soed Just now and grown along quickly 
are not appreciably later than those from 
early winter plantings, while the heads 
are much more tender. 

Herbs.— Now is the time to sow Sweet 
Basil and Knotted Marjoram, two, herbs 
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in regular request. Should Fennel be in 
demand a pinch of seed will pro, 1 lice the 
needful number of plants; and a small 
sowing of Chervil may he risked in a 
sunny and sheltered spot. In the case of 
Basil, Marjoram, and Fennel it is neces¬ 
sary to sow the seeds under glass, and 
afterwards to prick off the seedlings Into 
a frame until the time comes for planting. 

Stove.— Potting, of course, goes on as 
occasion demands throughout the year, 
but at tbe present time the wants of what 
may lie termed iiernranent plants tuay lie 
attended to, these including Franciseeas, 
Dipladenias, l’entas oarnea, Bougain¬ 
villeas, Allamandas, and similar things. 
In the ease of those which have fine roots, 
the addition of a little peat is desirable. 
Careful watering is essential for some 
time after repotting. It has been decided 
to break up some specimen pots of Pancra¬ 
tium fragrnns, which have got rather too 
large for the house and rather unwieldy. 
The best bulbs will be potted singly into 
pots S inches in diameter, those of a 
smaller size being put in threes into 9-inch 
pots. It is always a pity to break up 
Panerntiums and similar bulbs, for they 
flower much better when pot-bound. 

Chrysanthemums. — A considerable 
quantity of Chrysanthemums lias been 
potted on into 5-inch pots. Some soot was 
mixed with the compost, and tlie plants, 
meantime, are being given a fairly com¬ 
fortable atmosphere and kept moving. 
No one, I think, now coddles these plants 
in the manner which was formerly 
customary, and which, I think, was to a 
great extent the cause of the diseases 
which attacked them. Soft and sappy 
foliage simply invites rust and other 
pests. A beginning lias been made witli 
tlie propagation of hardy varieties. Old 
stools which hail been lifted and wintered 
in cold-frames begin to produce plenty of 
stout cuttings, and it is as well to push 
on with the propagation of these things 
whenever cuttings are available. Inserted 
in light sandy soil, and kept airtight, they 
soon emit roots, and after being taken 
from the propagating ease and boxed off, 
less heat is given, until at last accommo¬ 
dation is found for them in cold frames. 

Seed-sowing during the week has in¬ 
cluded (in heat) Ageratum, Lobelia, 
Golden Feather, Salvia patens, Begonias, 
Carnations (Perpetual-flowering and Mar¬ 
garet), Onions in hulk, a small quantity 
of Leeks, Parsley, Cauliflowers, and Cab¬ 
bages. A final sowing of Sweet Teas was 
made in [Kits and in boxes, and Petunias, 
Salvia Pride of Zurich, Abutilons, Aloysia 
eitriodora, and Begonia Weltonensis have 
been boxed or potted off ns became neces¬ 
sary from the cutting-lied. 

Vegetable garden.— The ground is now 
drying rapidly, and some little progress 
has been made. Should Asparagus beds 
be upon light and sandy soil, a good dress¬ 
ing of coarse salt will be found of ad¬ 
vantage. Not only does this help to keep 
the beds free from weeds, hut, in addi¬ 
tion. it creates moisture. Where the soil 
is of a heavy and retentive nature salt is 
unnecessary. Shallots anil Potato Onions 
may be planted if not already attended to. 
Take the earliest opportunity of sowing 
Parsnip seeds in light, rich soil which has 
not been recently manured. A line of Broad 
Beans may be risked or seeds may be 
sown in pots or boxes in a cold-frame. 
Broad Beans transplant very well. Seed 
Potatoes of all kinds have been laid out. 
thinly on shelves in a cool-house anil 
covered with bags to assist the eyes in 
breaking into growth. The soil has been 
stirred up among autumn-sown Onions 
and Spinach Beet, and more Senkale 1ms 
been placed in heat. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


BOOKS. 

“ HOME LANDSCAPES.' * 

We were the first to depart from the 
builder’s and decorator’s way with a 
garden. The proof is, that when we 
see in France or Germany ground bear¬ 
ing trees in their true form it is 
usually called an English garden, the 
slncerest compliment ever paid to us. The 
effect in our Islands of this change from 
the old idea of gardens laid out on 
geometrical lines was vast in the gain of 
picturesque beauty. The landscape art is 
a precious possession for us and for others 
in our colonies and in other countries, and 
one we should take care of for ever. 

One consequence of its revival was to 
raise a dust storm of words on the part 
of young writers wholly without know¬ 
ledge of landscape and sylvan beauty. 
The loss of apprenticeship and the increase 
of book-learning have led to numbers of 
people writing without knowledge or even 
without the power of saying anything 
definite. It would lie wrong to spoil good 
paper and print with quoting the con¬ 
tusing writings on the matter, hut the 
way of these men is to ridicule and do all 
they can to undervalue the art without 
understanding it. 

My first idea was to go through the 
United Kingdom selecting good examples, 
and so to show the noble gain to 
our islands of picturesque design and 
planting. But, having met with an in¬ 
firmity which prevented me getting about 
tlie country in a free way, I turned my 
thoughts to what wns done in my own 
place to illustrate the theme. The ground 
consisted of such woodland as we see in 
tlie southern home counties, where the 
woods are managed on the underwood 
system, and it had no special charms in 
Hie way of mountains, rocks, a bounding 
river, or even tlie grace of fine old trees. 
The underwood system does not lead to 
fine trees or much beauty. The fields 
were the small ones of the forest range 
of Sussex, and the roads impassable. As 
a rule, in all these places, and in the farms 
especially, no thought whatever is given to 
landscape effect. 

Such was the ground the author had to 
work on, and the result is shown here. 
It may he useful as showing the meaning 
of some of the most important points in 
landscape apart from the beauty of the 
scenes. 

The men who defend the system from the 
builder’s point of view do not know that it 
is only after one leaves the garden that the 
host landscape work has to he thought of. 
Often in places of considerable size the 
garden may he a mere spot as compared 
with tlie extent of the place itself. The 
garden about the house is often restricted 
in area and surrounded by walls of some 
kind, anil it is only when, free of these, 
we enter lawn, field, or park, that we can 
best deal with questions of landscape. It 
may be on the farm that often fine land¬ 
scape effects arise, and that would be im¬ 
possible in tbe garden round the house. 

The main object of “ Home Landscapes” 
is to show (lie meaning of landscape 
gardening around the country house. 
Hitherto all treat the question as concern¬ 
ing the flower or other gardens near the 
house, while it is only after getting free of 
the garden that the real work of landscape 
begins. The book is printed on tlie best 
English hand-made paper; the plates, too, 
are not on the clay-loaded paper of our 
day, and it is bound for me by Birdsall in 


- “Home Landscapes," by William Robinson, Authorof 
'“The Erwiish Flower Harden. Price guineas net. 
London : John Murray, Albeurarle-street, W, 
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half vpllurn, and cannot be had In any 
other form. 

The author hopes to pursue the subject in 
the country generally in places where 
good results may be seen in design and 
planting. W. R. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

TENANT'S FIXTURES. 

From time to time question# are sent to 
me ns to the rights and liabilities of land¬ 
lords and tenants in regard to greenhouses 
and other erections which may be classi¬ 
fied generally as “ fixtures.” Broadly 
speaking, anything which is affixed to the 
freehold becomes part of that freehold, 
and so passes into the ownership of the 
person to whom the freehold belongs. To 
this rule, however, there are certain ex¬ 
ceptions. Fixtures which are attached to 
houses for ornamental purjioses are re¬ 
movable by the tenant; .so, too, are what 
are known as “ trade fixtures "—that is, 
things attached to a shop or premises for 
the purpose of enabling the occupant to 
conduct the business for the carrying on 
of which the premises have been let to 
him. Then there are those special pro¬ 
visions in regard to agricultural fixtures 
which are dealt with in the Agricultural 
Holdings Acts. It is not necessary for 
me to go into any of these exceptions, be¬ 
cause the question that mostly concerns 
the readers of this journal will, I 
imagine, be an inquiry as to what may be 
erected in the nature of greenhouses, 
poultry-houses, and things of that sort, 
which tenants often want to put up and 
would like to be in a position to take 
down and remove when they go to new 
premises. 

There is one perfectly safe rule in such 
matters, and though, from the nature of 
the case, the rule only applies to compara¬ 
tively small structures, it yet carries with 
it the main principle to be kept in mind 
in dealing with all such matters. I have 
already said that anything which is 
affixed to the freehold becomes the pro¬ 
perty of the landlord. It follows, there¬ 
fore, (hat for an erection to become the 
property of the landlord it must be 
affixed to the freehold. In oilier words, 
either the soil or some other Integral part 
of the freehold must be disturbed or pone- 
Irated in order to constitute n “fixture.” 
1’ut in another way, the soil of the free¬ 
hold must have been displaced or the 
article in question must have been 
cemented or otherwise jiennnnently 
fastened to some part of the building 
which stands on the soil liefore it can be¬ 
come a fixture. Supimse a man placed 
side by side on the surface of the ground 
a number of plunks so as to form a tem¬ 
porary floor without digging into or other¬ 
wise disturbing the freehold, and then sup¬ 
pose he erects on the surface of these 
planks a greenhouse, poultry-shed, or 
some other similar structure, this cannot 
he termed a fixture even though it be 
fastened down to the planks, because the 
soil of the freehold 1ms not been dis¬ 
turbed, nor has the article been per¬ 
manently fastened in any way to any part 
of the body of tin* freehold. On the other 
hand, if posts he driven into die ground, 
find with them as mainstays a greenhouse 
is erected, or even if wire he stretched 
from post to imst to make n poultry-run. 
the whole structure becomes a fixture and 
the tenant is not entitled to remove if. 
Most firms who manufacture such struc¬ 
tures have special lines which are known 
ns tenants' fixtures—an incorrect descrip¬ 
tion. by the way, liecau.se the thing can¬ 
not tie a fixture if the tenant is in a posi¬ 
tion to remove it (save for the exceptions 
Indicated). 

Google 


That, then, is the general principle in¬ 
volved. Perhaps I should say a few words 
nbout the general position of market 
gardeners, though, strictly speaking, their 
fixtures are trade fixtures. It was pro¬ 
vided by the Market Hardeners Com¬ 
pensation Act, lStlo, that where, after 
January 1st, l.SSMi, it is agreed in writing 
that a holding shall be let or treated as a 
market garden, tlie Above-mentioned pro¬ 
visions shall extend to every fixture or 
building affixed to or erected by the 
tenant upon such holding for the purpose 
of liis trade or business of u market 
gardener. These provisions were subse¬ 
quently made to extend to eases in which 
the fixtures of buildings had been bought 
by the tenant either from his predecessor 
in the tenancy or from some outside sup¬ 
plier. There are also to lie borne in mind 
in tills connection—though It hardly 
comes within the scojhi of this arlicle— 
the special provisions of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act with regard to the removal 
by market-garden tenants of any plants 
and trees, etc., planted by them for the 
purposes of their trade. Babristeb. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Qu&masli (Cainassia esculents) (Amateur, 
Dublin). —This is a native of meadows and 
marshes in N.W. America. It grows from 

1 foot to 3 feet high, bearing a loose raceme 
of from ten to twenty flowers, each about 

2 inches across, the colour ranging from 
deep to pale blue. There is also a white form. 
It thrives best under cultivation in a moist 
situation in a deep, light soil. A group in 
flower in July has a fine effect, and it is excel¬ 
lent for cutting, the buds opening well in the 
house. 

Unhealthy Marechal Niel Roses (R. 11. G.). 
—From the appearance of the flowers sent the 
plant is evidently infested with green-fly. 
Vaporise the house lightly and then syringe 
freely with warm, soft-soapy water to 
thoroughly cleanse the leaves and branches. 
Also examine the aoil of the border, which is 
probably over-dry. If this is so give it a good 
soaking of weak, clear liquid-manure water. 
Do not keep the temperature of the house too 
high, and ventilate only at the top to avoid 
cold draughts of air, which are almost sure to 
produce mildew. 

Pegging down Roses (F. II.). —The fine, 

long, well-ripened growths that some Roses 
produce would give a large quantity of flowers 
if they were bent over instead of being cut 
hack, although auch blossoms would only 
have short stems. The effect when Roses are so 
treated is very fine, especially when cultiva¬ 
tion is of the best. The best plan is to peg 
down some—not all--of the growths. Strong¬ 
growing sorts may be profitably treated in 
this way, doing this now. and the practice is 
advisable with such varieties, as it prevents 
them becoming tall and ungainly. Shy-bloom¬ 
ing Roees may be induced to flower more 
freely by the horizontal training of their 
growths than by any other means. 

Thripa on Azaleas (S. I). TV.).—It is as we 
surmised. The Azalea leaves you send are 
badly attacked by thripa, caused through keep¬ 
ing the plants too dry at the roots. The atmo- 
sohere of the house is also too dry. Syringe 
the plants with paraffin emulsion, Quassia 
extract and soft-soap or Tobacco-water. A 
cheap insecticide for the destruction of this 
nest, also green and black-fly, is as follows: 
Tie up a peck of eoot in a canvas bag and 

lace it in a hogshead of soft water. Btir the 

ag of soot about daily for a week, and then 
add about 3 lb. of fresh unslaked lime. When 
the lime has clarified the mixture it. may be 
used for syringing, diluting it if necessary. 
Try it on one or two plants first. This isT an 
excellent syringing mixture, not only freeing 
the plants from insects, blit also giving health 
and vigour to them. If you could move the 
plants into a small house and fumigate them 
with XL-All this would soon clear the peat off. 

Rock plants from seed (G. F. 11 .).—Any 
hardy-plant specialist would send you a liflt 
on application and would also mark suitable 
varieties. In making your application, the 
size of the pockets you wish to fill or the 
general construction of the rock garden would 
be of service, as without such particulars they 
would be working in the dark. The following 
are all easily raised from seeds and are showy 
and free-flowering, though it must be stated 
that the choicer alpines require a certain 
amount of care and knowledge of their re- 
nuiremente to obtain a successful result :— 
“Achillea Clavenn®, *A. rupestris. Alyasum 
saxatile. And rosace lanuginosa. Armeria in 
variety, Aquilegia ccerulea, Aubrietias (any), 
Campanula carpatica White Star, C. mural is, 


C. garganica, Diauthua deltoideus, e D. a Ip in us. 
Geranium cinereum, Gypsophila ceraatioidee. 
Iberia of aorta, “Myosotis rnpicola. # Pent- 
stemon glaber, “Primula Bullevana. *P. denti- 
culu-ta in variety, *P. intermedia. Mossy Saxi¬ 
frages and others in great variety, “Silene 
alpestris, Saponaria ocymoidea, and Zaii- 
schneria californica. Those marked by an 
asterisk should be sown in pots or pans, the 
remainder either in these or in the open 
ground in specially prepared soil. Quite a 
number of the more showy not enumerated 
above should be obtained in plants. 

FRUIT. 

Pear Winter Bon Chretien (J. T. liird ).— 
Your Pear is, we believe, the Winter Bon 
Chretien, which, in regard to appearance, is 
similar to but superior in point of flavour and 
texture of flesh to Black Worcester. The latter 
is never lit for any other purpose than stew¬ 
ing, while Winter Bon Chrdtien, although 
adaptable for the same use, becomes suffi¬ 
ciently soft and tender in the flesh in some 
seasons and in exceptional circumstances as 
to render it fit for the dessert. One of the 
specimens sent has attained a degree of 
mellowness and juiciness that speaks volumes 
for the soil and situation of your garden, and 
we can well believe that in the courue of 
another week or so the fruits will be in excel¬ 
lent order for the table. Winter Bon Chretien 
is an old French dessert Pear which has in 
this country long been superseded by others 
of a more reliable nature, especially in recent, 
years. That it succeeds so well with you is 
no doubt due to favourable conditions of a 
local character, enhanced, doubtless, by the 
exceptional weather which prevailed during 
the autumn of last year. That your district is 
well suited to Pears we have occasion to re¬ 
member, as the famous Frencli Pear, Oliau- 
montelle, used to attain, if such is not the 
case now’, a high degree of perfection in a 
garden not many miles distant from your 
address. Brown Beurr6 is quite a different 
Pear, and is at ite best in October or not later 
than early in November. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

K. M. Wilkes .—If you will kindly comply 
with our rules as to answering queries we 

shall be pleased to deal with the same.-- 

IT'. 1). Brooke .—Your query an to pruning your 
Roses is very indefinite. Kindly say what you 
mean by “ last year's growth on the main 

Brier.”-TV. H. Webster.—We should advise 

you to return the tubers, and get a belter. 

cleaner sample.- C. F. TV'.—You cannot hope 

for any success by following the plan you 
speak of. Seeing you have no convenience in 
the way of a frame, your best plan would be 
to get some gardener to raise the plants for 
you. — Thos. Jus. Jones.— Some of our large 
Rose-growers would no doubt be able to supply 
you. —H. Inre Webb-Boiren. -We suppose you 
mean that the canes you have reserved for 
fruiting this year have developed side shoots. 
If so, then all such should be cut back close to 
the main stem. Little Chany - The trouble 
seems to be due to exhaustion of the soil, and 
the only remedy is to repot the plant. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND TRUITS. 

Names of plants.—If. IF.—1, Echeveria 
retusa; 2. Fuchsia proc.umbene; 3, Sedum 

Sieboldi variegatum.- K. F. —1, Asplenium 

bulbiferum; 2. Pteris tremula; 3, Polystichum 
angulare proliferuni: 4, Adiantum cuneatum. 

—— Iris. —Iris fimbriata.- Fern. —1, Pteris 

tremula; 2, Onychium japonicum: 3, Pteris 
cretica albo-lineata; 4. Pteris serrulata cris- 

tata.- J. Thomson. —Pieris floribunda (syn. 

Andromeda floribunda).- Interested. —Please 

read our rules as to naming plants. — Little 
Chany. Kindly send flowers. It is quite im¬ 
possible to name from scraps of leave*}. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Ernest Ballard. Old Court, Colwall, Malvern. 
—List of New Michaelmas Daisies. 

E. H. Krelage and Son. Haarlem, Holland.— 
Cheap Offer of Plants and Bulbs for 1915. 

Sutton and Sons, Reading.— Fanners' Year 
Book, 1915. 

Thus. Jeavons, Silver Street Pottery, Brierley 
Hill, Stafford .-Illustrated List of Carden Pots, 
etc. 


We regret that in our last issue the address 
of Mr. 11. N. Ellison was given as Birmingham 
instead of Went Bromwich. 


NEW INDEX AND BINDING CASES FOR COM¬ 
PLETED VOLUME.—The Index to Vol. XXXVI. 
of “Gardening Illustrated” is now ready 
(price 3d., post free 3*d.). The Binding 
Case for the same Volume is also available 
(price is. fid., by post is. 9d.). The Index 
and Bindingr Case can be obtained from 
any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. If 
ordered together, the price of tho Index 
and Bindingr Case is 2s., post free. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Vaccinium Mortinia. -This is n very 
attractive sub-shrub for the rock garden. 
Its rose-pink flowers arc by no means 
showy, but the plant is seen at ils host 
during the winter months. The slender 
stems of rosy-red are often seiqientine in 
form, and the shiny deep-green Cotone- 
aster-like foliage frequently assumes a 
bronzy-red hue which is very striking. 
Nicholson siieaks of this ns a half-hardy 
shrub, hut it is quite hardy in the Edin¬ 
burgh district. It is a native of the Andes. 
—Albion. 

Primula Sieboldi. — 1 read with much 
pleasure the illustrated article on the 
above by Mr. B. II. Jenkins in Gardening 
Illcstbatkd of February 20th. My 
interest was increased by the fact that I 
have grown this Primula in variety and in 
quantity in the ojien here in Midlothian 
for over u quarter of a century with the 
happiest results. Those who see the plants 
when in bloom are charmed with them, 
but not a few gardeners have been sur¬ 
prised to see such results out-of-doors— 
the proper place to grow them.— Chas. 
ColtFOBT. 


Magnolia conspicua as a conservatory 
plant.— This Magnolia is much prized as 
a wall plant in Scotland, but is seldom 
seen under glass. For some time past a 
sieeimen lias l>eeii in bloom iu the show 
house in the Royal Botanic Garden, Edin¬ 
burgh, tilling the large structure with its 
delightful aroma. I was unable to ascer¬ 
tain whether the specimen was planted out 
or plunged among a number of planted- 
out permanent subjects. As might be ex- 
iected the flowers were pure white, in¬ 
stead of living slightly suffused with pink, 
as is generally the case out-of-doors.— 
Albion . 


Degraded forms of coniferous trees.— 

1 have just looked into Messrs. Elwes 
and Henry’s book on trees for the iirst 
time, and there see a useless form of the 
Japanese Crypitomeria, called in cata¬ 
logues C. elegans, shown in a full-sized 
plate. It is n mere “state” pro¬ 
pagated by some enterprising nursery¬ 
man. I planted a group of it, and it went 
through various stages of ugliness for 
some years. The charm of a Fine is its 
dignity, as well as grace, and this de¬ 
graded form showed neither one nor the 
other. Rain, sforui. and cold did not 
agree with it. a inoplieaded hideous thing 
without any charm oJM'ypress orj'edar. 
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At last all went on the fire-heap. Now, a 
book on the I’ine tribe should not figure 
debased garden forms or malformations, 
but deal with them all in small type and 
without illustrations. There is no surer 
way to degrade our plantations of the Fine 
tribe than encouraging the growth of such 
forms. The fact thnL this may grow better 
in the south does not make it any better a 
tree. The true Japan Cryptomerin, one 
of the noblest trees of the world, does not 
bear our climate well, f have never seen 
it with all its native grace except at Fotn. 
There may be a few in other warm parts 
of the south, but in our country the tree 
is a failure, and should not be planted, 
much less its i>oor garden or nursery 
forms.—W. It. 

Berberis Beali and technical descrip¬ 
tion.— Obviously, all people are not of one 
mind, and what has seemingly given 
“ W. It.” (see page 119) ground for com¬ 
plaint in resimct to my note of tiie above 
plant has been the means of attracting 
some others who now desire to grow it. 
Without description ttiis could not have 
happened, lienee it has not been given iu 
vain. In his anxiety to get only the cul¬ 
tural side of the subject, “ W. it.” misses 
the whole purport of my note—viz., to 
bring into fuller light Hie exceptional 
merit of this Barberry in the cut state in 
the earliest months of tho year. In these 
circumstances “soil and sunshine” and 
other cultural details would appear to me 
to have been even more out of place than 
extravagant description.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Leucojum carpathicum. In the note by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell on “ Winter flowers,” 
on page 120, a reference is made to the 
Carpathian Snowflake as flowering in 
January. X think the Snowflake referred 
to is probably L. vernum, vnr. Vagneri, 
to which 1 alluded on the previous page. 
I know that a good deal of confusion 
exists regarding these varieties of I,, 
vernum, hut in this case I am following 
Mr. J. G. Baker. If Sir Herbert's Car¬ 
pathian Snowflake is the one with yellow 
simts, then it is probably correctly named. 
If not, it is probably Wagner's Snowflake, 
which is the earliest of the set. I think 
it only right to say, however, that the 
Siniug Snowflake is much more variable 
than one would gather from the work re¬ 
ferred to, and that I have here a con¬ 
siderable number of forms, differing in 
time of blooming, colour of spots, size of 
flowers, and stature. Wagner's is the 
only one that I would admit as distinct 
from E. vernum itself.—S. Auxorr. 


Suggestions in the public Press.— 

Amateurs are advised to give up growing 
flowers and grow vegetables in their gar¬ 
dens. This will lx- found a mistake gener¬ 
ally. There may be exceptional cases 
where something of the kind may be done, 
but to make anything like a general turn¬ 
over in the way proposed will end in 
failure. In the large villa garden for the 
most part provision is made for a supply 
of vegetables. To grow vegetables the 
land will require to be broken up 
thoroughly and manured, and manure is 
not always available. Besides, to grub up 
flowers in a small garden' and plant vege¬ 
tables is often making n sacrifice of old 
favourites for a doubtful benefit, and com¬ 
mon vegetables such as Potatoes, Cabbages, 
and root crops generally can he bought 
more cheaply in the country than they can 
be grown at home.— E. H. 

Ribes (Flowering Currants).—“ H. C. P.” 
(page 121) has done well to draw atten¬ 
tion to the value of the Flowering 
Currants as early-flowering shrubs. They 
make wonderfully pretty hedges if well 
kept and prevented from becoming too 
bate at the base. In one garden I had 
some years ago there was a short hedge 
of Ribes sanguineum which had 
apparently been planted as a screen for 
a rubbish heap, and very pretty it was .'n 
spring, when the plants were in bloom. 
Of course, the hedge was not evergreen, 
which detracted a little from its value as a 
screen for tiie rubbish heap, but that was 
only a temiiorary drawback. These Ribes 
are so easily propagated by cuttings that 
a hedge can be formed in a short time. 
It. Gordonianum appears scarce nowadays, 
and It. aureum has fallen into bad repute 
iu some places through disease.—>S. 
A KNOTT. 

Discarding Chrysanthemums. — The 

note by “ K. Bright” on the above sub¬ 
ject, see Garhenino Illustrated page 75, 
gave me great pleasure, for I am con¬ 
vinced that some of the old kinds would 
compare very favourably with those which 
are so popular to-day. One of those men¬ 
tioned—namely, Jeanne Delaux—was a 
very ben u t i f u 1-sha i ted flower without any 
of tiie coarseness so common among the 
present-day varieties. In size, however, 
which is a consideration with so many, 
it would, of course, he surpassed by the 
kinds now generally grown, but its rich 
crimson colour was delightful. Another 
variety mentioned liy “ K. Bright,” Mrs. 
G. Randle, was in its day largely grown, 
and very beaut iful it and I he other ineui- 
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I.n'is of this section were, hut lack of size 
led to their undoing. That some culti¬ 
vators still grow the older varieties, even 
if their blossoms are small, is shown on 
page St, where “ E. G.” calls attention to 
the merits of the l’ompon Anemones, 
which have almost dropped out of culti¬ 
vation. There is no doubt that we have 
too many varieties ol’ nondescript tints 
which are variously described as rose, 
amaranth, mauve, rose-purple, or a com¬ 
bination thereof. This also applies to 
many other flowers, particularly Tulips 
and Wallflowers, some of the newer so- 
called art shades of which are positively 
ugly.—K. It. W. 

Hepaticas. —With reference to the note 
on Hepaticas hv “ An Amateur of Hardy 
Flowers” in Gardening Illustrated of 
February 20th, X may state that these 
charming spring flowers seed here every 
year and the young plants come up freely. 
The only exception is H. angulosa, which 
never seems to form seed pods, but grows 
very rapidly from the root. Of H. triloba 
varieties we have several, some from the 
Pyrenees, and one—a tall (comparatively) 
growing pure white, with red anthers, 
and leaves which turn a deep claret colour 
during the winter—from Ontario, Canada. 
These two strains never seem to cross 
and remain quite distinct. We have also 
the variety from the Pyrenees, which. I 
believe, is known as “variabilis”—very 
dwarf with spotted leaves, which seeds 
very profusely. The flowers are either 
pink, bright mauve, or what philatelists 
call “ lilac-rose.” Possibly some of your 
contributors could tell us more a lamt 
Hepaticas, and whether they are all really 
only varieties of one si>ecies, ns there 
seems much confusion in nurserymen’s 
lists.—If. M, It., Duns. A T .11. 

Prunus Davidiana.— This is the earliest 
member of tiie Almond family to flower, 
generally commencing to expand its 
blossoms towards the close of January in 
the south-west, -thus blooming with such 
winter-flowering shrubs as the Winter 
Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans), the 
Witch TIazel (Hamameils arborea), Lonl- 
c-era fragrantissima, L. Standishi, and 
Jnsminum nudiflorum. There are two 
varieties of Prunus Davidiana, one bear¬ 
ing pure white flowers, while the other 
produces rose-pink blooms. Of these the 
white-flowered form is to ho preferred, 
since it is generally a freer bloomer, while 
its blossoms show up more effectively 
against an evergreen background. I have 
a fine standard tree with n stem about 
7 feet in height and a spreading, bushy 
head now covered with white flowers 
which are very pretty against a backing 
of Firs. When grown in a sheltered nook 
partially surrounded by dark foliage n 
standard tree in full flower presents a 
particularly charming winter picture, its 
long, slender shoots, liberally set. with 
blossoms, each about an inch across, be¬ 
ing exceedingly effective. The pink- 
flowered variety js also very pretty when 
it can he induced to bloom abundantly, 
it was introduced from Chinn in 1872 by 
the Abbe David-.— Windham Fitzherbert. 

Forsyth is 8 . —These, though only forming 
a small group, are very Interesting and 
well deserving of a place in all gardens, 
for, apart from the freedom with which 
they flower, they bloom when mo,st appre¬ 
ciated. To induce the plants to bloom 
more freely they should be given a sunny 
position so that the young shoots may be¬ 
come thoroughly ripened. 1 have seen 
these plants in elevated positions in the 
southern counties without being afforded 
llie least protection blooming most pro¬ 
fusely. Tiie first to flower is F. viri- 
dissimn, which in some places will begin 
to unfold Us lank* early in|Mareh if 
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planted against a trellis or building, but 
in exiwsed iiositions it Is usually towards 
the end of the month before it flowers. 
The young shoots of X’. susiiensa assume 
a more drooping habit. The flowers are 
larger and of a clear yellow colour, and, 
when produced along the whole length of 
the previous year's growths, form very 
pleasing objects in the early spring. In 
some places birds are very troublesome 
and clear off the buds wholesale. F. 
intermedia is said to be a cross between 
suspensa and viridisslmu, and appears 
less robust. When grown against n 
pergola or building the shoots should be 
cut back nfter flowering to induce them to 
break from tiie lower buds and so form 
strong growths for the following season.— 
U. C. 1*. 

Primula obconica poisonous.— Though, 
unfortunately, this beautiful plant does 
possess in some degree undesirable finali¬ 
ties in the direction named, I am con¬ 
vinced that “ Xiosmere ” must look else¬ 
where for the cause of his daughter’s rash, 
if, as he says, she does not touch the 
plants. Now, growing some thousands, 
my experience is that it is the minute 
hairs on the leaves and leaf-stems that 
cause the Irritation ; the flowers do not. 
The act of pinching oil’ the flowers brings 
the fingers and wrists into contact with the 
leaves (as also the moving of the plants), 
and in the ease of a sensitive skin or in¬ 
different health this sets up irritation, 
but if one never touched the plants this 
could not ha pik'D. The fact that the 
young lady's hands and wrists only are 
affected shows that she must (though per¬ 
haps inadvertently) have touched them. 
A perfectly healthy person is seldom 
a (Tooted in any degree through handling 
them, myself only when “ run down ” or 
“ out of sorts.” When one does feel the 
irritation, perhaps the most simple thing 
lo do is to dissolve a little common soda 
in hot water and bathe the part affected. 
This allays the irritation and thus pre¬ 
vents scratching, which in most eases is 
tiie cause of any rash.— Obconica. 

- Is “ Bosinpre,” page 119, in say¬ 
ing that his daughter is affected by 
this plant without touching it quite, 
sure of liis grounds? The poisonous 
element is supposed to be secreted 
in the minute glands clothing the 
stems and leaves, and contact with these 
appears necessary. The above question is 
asked advisedly, inasmuch as I suppose no 
individual for nearly seven years, start¬ 
ing from the moment of its introduction, 
suffered, quite unwittingly, from contact 
with this plant more than I did. For 
more than twenty years probably I have 
never touched it, and have been- quite im¬ 
mune from its attacks. I can, however, 
and do, still view it at close quarters with¬ 
out the least inconvenience, which for one 
so susceptible to its attacks nppears to 
confirm the contact theory. Should “ Bos- 
mere's” view, however, prove to be 
correct, then a new danger is added to 
that we already know, though in any case 
only n few—probably very few—would be 
so affected.— E. H. Jenkins. 

- I am glad to see “ Bosmore’s ” 

note as to the danger to many people 
arising from this pretty plant. My 
wife suffered us .his daughter did, 
probably worse, and for two years was 
rarely free from pain, despite visits 
to a skin specialist in Hnriey-street, until 
she found the cause from n friend, when 
the plants of P. obconica were destroyed, 
and the disease disappeared. I have often 
thought that it must be thoughtlessness or 
love of gain that prompts any amateur or 
tradesman to get you and others to praise 
such an Injurious plant.—G. Elliott 
Bromaoe. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Black-fly on Cherry-trees.—What wash 
should be used to keep down aphis on Cherry- 
trees? At what time should it be applied, aod 
how?— Noktxi Devon. 

lln the case of the black-fly prevention 
is better than cure, and if plants on 
which they live are made distasteful to 
them by the application of some insecti¬ 
cide as soon as they make their appearance 
their numbers will be considerably reduce I 
from the first. The flowers of tiie Cherry 
are too tender to admit of anything being 
used in the way of spray after the buds 
have expanded, but such may be applied 
a day or two before, and, unless the 
weather is showery during the time the 
trees are in bloom, this will in all 
probability act as a deterrent till the fruit 
is set and it is safe to wash the trees. It 
is not the quantity of liquid applied, but 
the way the work is done, that makes it 
effective, and it is necessary that every 
particle of the foliage and wood should be 
wetted with the insecticide, for if any is 
missed tiie pest will survive, and in the 
course of a few days be as numerous ns 
ever. If when first observed a weak solu¬ 
tion bo applied this will probably arrest 
their progress, but if they are allowed to 
increase in numbers there will be some 
difficulty in coping with them. It is the 
early spring broods that arc the most per¬ 
sistent; if they are kept in cheek till the 
foliage is fully developed the trees will 
usually outgrow the inter brood, tiie 
weather being more favourable to plant 
growth. Of the remedies recommended 
for the destruction of these pests the 
simplest is a fine spray of Quassia solution. 
This, however, cannot be applied to 
Cherry-trees nfter the fruit has stoned, 
for, no matter how the fruit is washed 
with clean water afterwards, it is sure 
to taste bitter. If a fine spray be used as 
soon as tiie fruit is set this will not affect 
its flavour, but if delayed 1 until stoning 
takes place there is almost sure to be some 
trace of it in the fruit. On old walls it 
is a good plan to use a strong solution in 
winter, as there are many hiding places 
for these troublesome little creatures to 
shelter in.] 

Bordeaux mixture and Woburn paste.— 

Experiments carried out by Mr. Spencer 
Bickering at tiie Woburn Experimental 
Fruit Station lead to the conclusion that 
Woburn Bordeaux paste is a more 
economical fungicide than is ordinary 
Bordeaux mixture. The paste is prepared 
by precipitating a solution of copper sul¬ 
phate with lime. To this end clear lime- 
water is added until a faintly alkaline 
reaction is obtained and the precipitate is 
filtered and dried. It requires only to be 
mixed with water to be ready for use. A 
difficulty which presented itself in tiie 
commercial preparation was that in some 
instances the paste underwent decomposi¬ 
tion. This defect lias now been remedied 
by Mr. Silencer Bickering. The result of 
experiments to test tiie relative effects of 
the mixture and the paste on late blight 
of Potatoes shows that 15 lb. to 10 ib. of 
the paste are as efficacious as Bordeaux 
mixture made from 8 lb. of copper sul¬ 
phate and S 11). of lime, tiie paste and tiie 
mixture being dissolved in a similar quan¬ 
tity of water—viz., 100 gallons. This re¬ 
sult is the more noteworthy in that tiie 
paste contains from five to six times less 
copiicr than does the mixture. The rea¬ 
son for the more effetive action of jinste is 
that, whereas ail the copper contained in 
it Is liberated gradually in soluble form, 
much of the copjier in tiie ordinary mix¬ 
ture is on liberation re-precipitated by the 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

TIIB ASrLENIUMS AS INDOOR 
PDA NTS. 

Among the plants of an evergreen nature 
which are used for the decoration of the 
dwelling-house the several species of 
Aspleninm, which are natives of Australia 
and New Zealand, as also a few of their 
varieties which owe their origin to cultiva¬ 
tion, are among the most appreciated, and 
justly so, as they are not fastidious, and, 
provided they are allowed a regular supply 
of moisture at the roots, they do not object 
to the comparatively dry atmosphere of 
the room. Doing, when fully developed, of 
various dimensions, from the dainty, 


the case of many other decorative plants. 
It should be borne in mind that the fleshy 
nature of the stalks of their fronds is a 
great attraction to slugs and woodlice, 
against which they must be protected while 
they are grown in frames or in the green¬ 
house. 

A. DivERSiFOi.iuM.— Tile subject of our 
illustration, which in commerce is known 
under the various names of A. dimorphum. 
diversifolium, biforme, divaricatum, and 
probably some other names, is one of the 
most elegant, as well as one of the most 
accommodating, members of the genus. It 
is a native of Norfolk Island, producing in 
abundance gracefully arching fronds, each 
24 inches to 30 inches long. The illustra¬ 
tion shows that while some parts of the 
leafy portion of the fronds are provided 
with narrow leaflets only, other parts, and 


Ferns to withstand the dry atmosphere of 
the dwelling-room. 

A. Colensoi is, so far as we know at pre¬ 
sent, the smallest grower in this section of 
Ferns. It is a native of New Zealand, with 
very pretty, dainty fronds of a particularly 
soft, pleasing colour. These are produced 
in great abundance from a thick, fleshy 
crown, and seldom attain more than 
0 inches in length and 4 inches in width. 
They are very proliferous, being, when 
fully developed, literally covered with 
young plants all over their upper surface. 
On account of its small size, and of its neat 
and compact habit, this species is particu¬ 
larly well adapted for growing in very 
small fancy pots for table decoration. 

A. decorum, which forms the subject of 
| our illustration on page 151, is of a 
very graceful and compact habit, of 



Asjolenium divaricatum. From a photograph in Messrs. II. B. May and Sons’ nurseries at Edmonton. 


dwarf, compact-growing A. Colensoi, the 
fronds of which seldom exceed 9 inches in 
length, to the large-growing A. flaccidum, 
whose fronds frequently reach 3 feet in 
length, they are suitable for almost any 
decoration ' where great height is not 
required. 

Culture.—A spleniums are not difficult 
to grow, succeeding admirably under good 
greenhouse treatment with intermediate 
temperature and in a compost of fllwous 
loam, peat, or leaf-mould, and sand in 
about equal proportions. Their propaga¬ 
tion is rcadilv effected by the layering or 
pegging down of the young plants produced 
on the upper surface of their fronds. A 
great point in favour of the cultivation of 
Aspleniums for room decoration lies in the 
fact that all of them are practically free 
from the attacks of thrips, green-fly, and 
other insects which are so troublesome in 
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in some cases the entire fronds, hear leaf¬ 
lets of a much broader character. These 
fronds, in fact, are so totally different in 
appearance that unless one sees the plant 
growing it is difficult to reconcile the two 
as belonging to the one and the same plant. 

A. bulbifeuum is a handsome species 
of somewhat smaller dimensions. Its 
fronds, which never vary in character, and 
are of a pleasing pale-green colour, seldom 
reach more than 2 feet in height and 
10 Indies in breadth. Though of a natur¬ 
ally erect and somewhat stiff habit, they 
frequently become more or less drooping 
through the weight of flic young plants 
with which their upper surface is covered, 
and at some time of the year these young 
plants are so fully developed that they are 
provided with half-a-dozen fronds each. It 
Is a native of Australia and New Zealand 
and may be noted as one of the best known 


| medium dimensions, with fronds 12 inches 
to 15 inches long, partaking of tile 
characteristics ] wen liar to A. diversi¬ 
folium. from which it is issue. This 
is a home product, being a seedling 
I raised from that siieeies and distributed by 
Messrs. H. P._ May and Sons in 1909. It 
also shares in the viviparous character of 
the other Aspleniums previously described 
and is readily propagated from the young 
plants produced on the upper surface of its 
somewhat more finely divided fronds. 

A. laxum puMir.UM.— This is a form of 
A. bulbiferum, from which it differs essen¬ 
tially not only in the peculiarly dark-green 
I colour of its foliage, the sub-divisions of 
which are so narrow as to make the siiore 
masses appear as if marginal, but also by 
the crowded disposition in which it irnpro¬ 
duced from a crown which, instead of 
having, like in the other Aspleniums, the 
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;i]i|x‘.) ranee of n shuttlecock, is always well 
filled with pnrtly-develoiied fronds which, 
when fully grown, nre seldom more than 
15 inches long and 8 Inches broad. As these 
arc three times divided half-way to the 
midrib, of a slender nature, and invariably 
falling outward, they form a very compact 
and decorative plant. 

Several other Aspleniums, such as A. 
Belangori. Fabianum. ciculnrium. flncci- 
dum, and viviparum, may also be grown, 
but those described above are undoubtedly 
tbe most, suitable for Indoor decoration 
and are all of easy culture. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

GROWING CACTI. 

As there appears to be an increasing 
interest in Cacti a few notes as to their 
cultivation seem desirable, and I suggest 
for consideration a rather different system 
from that advocated in your issue of 
January 10th, and one which I have found 
successful in practice. Tbe compost I 
employ consists of five parts light loam, 
one part leaf-mould, one part old manure, 
one part coarse white sand, one part lime¬ 
stone grit, and one part pounded brick, 
the leaf-mould and manure being 
thoroughly decayed and in an absolutely 
powdery condition. The loam should be 
of tlie lightest quality, and possibly it 
would be better to reduce it to two parts 
and substitute leaf-mould. When re¬ 
potting is necessary (and probably every 
other year is not too often) I prefer to 
carry out (tie operation towards the end 
of Man'll, as I consider it distinctly harm¬ 
ful to disturb the roots once they have 
begun to move, any injury to these being 
so liable to lead to decay. Fntil July has 
set in my plants remain in the green¬ 
house, so that they may receive the utmost 
stimulus to growth from the concentrated 
sun-heat. I, of course, use no shading, 
and allow the temperature to rise con¬ 
siderably over 100 degs. Fahr. in sunny 
weather. At all times the house is as 
freely ventilated ns is compatible with the 
avoidance of draught, the bottom venti- 
lalors being placed close to the ground ] 
level. During the growing season an 
ample supply of water is afforded, the soil ! 
never being allowed to become more than 
surface dry. On every sunny day the | 
plants are syringed freely morning and j 
evening (witli the exception of those show¬ 
ing flower), the floor and stages being 
thoroughly dump'd down at the same 
time. Early in July the plants are removed 
to a sunny frame, plunged in ashes, and 
water gradually withheld till the end of 
Keptemlier, when they are again housed. 
The lights are kept on at night and 
whenever the weather is wet, ns too much 
moisture during this, the ripening season, 
would considerably diminish the chance of 
the production of flowers. 

The winter temperature depends entirely 
on the species grown. The distribution of 
Cacti varies from the tropics of America 
to tlie cold regions of Canada and Pata¬ 
gonia. and ascending high mountains 
almost to the snow line. It would, there¬ 
fore. lie ns reasonable to prescribe a given 
temperature for the whole family as il 
would he to cultivate, say, Saxifrages and 
Ixoras in tlie same house. A winter tem- 
IKTiiture of 40 degs. Falir. at night, with a 
rise of 10 degs. in tlie daytime, will, how¬ 
ever, lie found suitable for the majority, 
including all species of Echiuoeactus, 
Echiuocereus, Eehinopsis, Mamillaria, 
and Phyllocaetus, as well ns many 
Opuntins and Cereus. T regard it as essen¬ 
tial that the ripening should commence by 
the middle of July, ns after August the 
)lower of the sun has decreased too much 
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to he effective. I cannot say 1 hold with 
tlie practice of allowing the plants to re¬ 
main dust dry for any lengthened 
period. Under such conditions all the finer 
roots perish and valuable time is lost In 
the spring while new roots are being pro¬ 
duced, so that growth inevitably suffers. 

I prefer to water moderately once a month 
from October to March, and in the case of 
plants in very small pots rather oftener. 
At this season the plants should certainly 
occupy the lightest and sunniest position. 

It is now well known that n number of 
species can lie quite satisfactorily grown 
in the ojyen air all tlie year round on a 
sunny rockery if protected from wet in the 
winter by mentis of lights. 

Frame. R. A. Tonn. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS FOR 
CUTTING. 

Will you kindly tell me what Heeds or plants 
to put into my properly-heated gla-sshonse— 
either now or later—so a@ to get flowers suit¬ 
able for crosses and wreaths for a grave in 
the autumn, winter, and spring, when there 
are few flowers in the garden ?—E. H. D. 

[After the autumn frosts have made a 
clearance of outdoor flowers, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums arc among the most useful of ail 
greenhouse subjects suitable for cross s 
and wreaths. If a judicious selection is 
made, flowers can be had up to Christmas. 
Plants raised from cuttings in spring will 
make good flowering plants by tbe autumn. 
Different plants that can be raised from 
seeds are:—Primula sinensis, of which 
seed should he sown in April and May for 
autumn blooming, and June and July for 
spring. They are l»cst grown on iif a cold 
frame during tlie summer. Primula 
obconica, sown in April and given much 
the same treatment as P. sinensis, will 
Mower from autumn till the spring. Tlie 
yellow-flowered Primula Kewensis and the 
lilac Primula malacokles may also be 
given the same treatment. These last 
two, owing to the flowers being smaller, 
are not so well suited for wreaths ns those 
previously mentioned. Stocks of the East 
Lothian section may be sown in March 
and April for autumn blooming, and the 
Intermediate ones in August for spring 
flowering, while Stock Beauty of Nice, 
sown in April, will flower throughout the 
winter months. The earliest of the 
ordinary Wallflowers, if lifted carefully, 
potted, and taken into the greenhouse, will 
yield their bright-coloured blooms at a 
time when they are much appreciated. 
Tlie large double Wallflowers will, if seed 
is sown in June, and the plants grown in 
I sits where protected from frost, yield a 
wealth of blossom in early spring. 
Cinerarias, too. for winter and spring 
blooming may lie sown in May or June. 

Brr.us of different binds will lie found 
extremely useful for tlie puriwises re¬ 
quired. For example, Freesins, potted in 
August, will flower about Christmas, and 
much the same may be said of Roman 
Hyacinths. Beside these the ordinary 
Hyacinths, Narcissi, Tulips, and other sub¬ 
jects may lie potted in September and 
plunged out of doors till they are well 
rooted. Then, taken into the greenhouse, 
their flowers will come on much earlier 
than will lie the ease in the mien ground. 
For early flowering the Paper-white 
Narcissi, which should he potted in 
* August, are among the best. Lilies are 
especially valuable for wreath-making, 
especially the white flowered Liliuni longi- 
florum, whose silvery trumpets are always 
admired. For blooming in the depth of 
winter retarded bulbs, which should be 
potted three months before they nre ro- 
1 quired lo flower, should tie chosen, and as 
a succession to these come (lie earliest of 
the Japanese bulbs, which bloom in spring. 
Liliuni speciosum. represented by Dot li 


white and rose-mlotired forms, will also 
flower from retarded bulbs in winter and 
spring. The well-known Astilbe Japonicn 
will, if potted in the latter part of Novem¬ 
ber and taken into the greenhouse when 
the roots have taken possession of the new 
soil, be available for cutting from early 
in the New Tear. Zonal Pelargoniums 
will. If they nre grown es]ieclally for the 
ptirixise. continue to flower throughout tbe 
winter. Good, sturdy, spring-struck plants 
should be chosen for the purpose. The 
[limits must be grown in pots throughout 
the summer in a spit fully exposed to 
sun and air, while tbe flowers should be 
kept picked off throughout the whole of 
that time. Taken Into the greenhouse In 
autumn the flowers will quickly develop, 
and large quantities may be cut for a long 
time. When cut, tbe flowerR should lie 
gummed, that is, each one should have a 
drop of clear gnni placed in the centre, 
otherwise the i eta Is will in most cases 
quickly drop. 

There are also some winter and spring 
flowering occupants of the greenhouse 
whose blooms are available for the pur- 
]iose required. Among them are Indian 
Azaleas of various colours, one of the best 
for early blooming being the white- 
llowered Deutsche Perle. whose semi- 
double blossoms nre of a firm, waxy 
texture. Eupatorlums, too, are easily 
grown, and bloom during the winter and 
early spring. One of tbe best for cutting 
is E. pctiolnrc. Arum Lilies are fre¬ 
quently grown for winter-flowering, tbe 
large, white blossoms being useful -in 
many ways. Carnations, too, are useful. 
Lastly, on the roof of tbe greenhouse may 
lie grown Ahutilon Boule de Neige (white) 
and Ahutilon Golden Fleece (yellow), both 
of which will yield flowers more or less 
freely throughout the ]ieriod named by 
you.] 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Repotting Zonal Pelargonium cuttings. - 

Please tell mo when to repot Pelargonium 
cuttings taken in tlie autumn? They are 
wanted Pi flower in tlie greenhouse during 
Hummer, also oow lo grow the very large 
Zonal Pelargoniums which stand about 4 feet 
or 5 feet high?— K. W. B. 

[Tlie Pelargonium cuttings taken in the 
autumn should lie repotted at once if you 
wish them for greenhouse decoration 
during the summer. As in all probability 
they consist of but single shoots, directly 
the roots take itossossion of the new soil 
the growing point should lie pinched out 
in order to induce the formation of side 
branches. Some Pelargoniums are more 
vigorous than others, and in order to ob¬ 
tain tlie very large s)ieciineiis tlie most 
suitable kinds are, of course, selected for 
tlie purpose. You do not make it clear 
whether you refer to large bushy plants or 
standards; if the former, the plants are 
gradually shifted into larger pots as they 
require it, while for tlie production of 
standards the plants are confined to one 
stem, all side shoots being removed till the 
required height is obtained ! 

Thyrsacanthus rutilans.— This is one of 
the most distinct plants that flower dur¬ 
ing tlie latter part of the winter. A 
notable feature is tlie long, pendulous 
racemes of blossoms, which are seen to 
considerable advantage when (ho plants 
are grown as standards. These racemes, 
which hang down for a foot or more, 
serve as a suppirt to a uumlier of crimson, 
tubular-shaped blossoms, of which a suc¬ 
cession is kept up for some time. This 
Thyrsacanthus is a native of Colombia, 
and was introduced in 1851. Like many 
of its relatives, it is seen at its best in 
the coolest part of the stove or in a struc¬ 
ture maintained at an intermediate 
temperature. Cuttings nre readily struck 
in the spring if formed of the young-grow- 
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lug shoots ami -placed in a close propagat¬ 
es case in (he stove. They should l>e 
grown on freely during the summer, a 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand 
forming a very suitable compost. In the 
summer they may be grown in a sufficiently 
deep frame. The standards may, after 
their blossoms are past, lie out back into 
dupe, and then when young shoots push 
forth lie repotted, taking away as much 
of the old soil as can be done without un¬ 
duly distressing the roots, flood examples 
may Is’ grown in pofs 7 inches or S inches 
in diameter.—K. It. W. 

Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora.— This, though 
generally treated as a hothouse plant, is 
:it tlie present time very bright in many 
conservatories and greenhouses, where a 
by no means high temperature is kept up. 
in one ease that has lately been noticed 
i space of S feet square on the wall of a 


is regulation of tempcratuie. During the 
j night and also dark, foggy days I like to 
, keep a rather low temiiernture, for I find 
that in most eases to attempt to force 
plants into flower without daylight results 
in failure. With clear, bright weather a 
much higher temperature may lie main¬ 
tained. Another point worthy of careful 
consideration is ventilation; it is un¬ 
doubtedly a great mistake to keep houses 
j shut lip close for the sake of economising 
fuel, for a free circulation of air is as 
necessary as warmth. I like to open the 
houses early in the morning, that is, lie- 
fore the temperature lias risen much, and 
to close them before the sun is unite off. 
Watering should be attended to early in 
the day, and although it is a mistake to 
he too liberal with water during the 
winter, I believe an error is often made 
in the opposite direction. Plants standing 


Fuchsias, too. if procured in a young state 
(spring-struck cuttings are suitable), make ex¬ 
cellent coverings for a basket, the flowers de¬ 
pending from a roof in a pleasing manner, 
and in a similar manner good use may be 
made of Heliotropes. Verbenas, too, are most 
amenable to culture in baskets, provided tile 
plants are pinched back once or twice to en¬ 
sure plenty of foliage round the base.— Towns¬ 
man. 

Climbing plants In a greenhouse. —In the 

early days of the year, when light is precious, 
it is advisable to go over all climbing plants, 
reducing the number of shoots and cutting 
away all superfluous and useless wood. The 
advantage of this early pruning cannot be 
over-estimated, especially in a house occupied 
by many young plants. One notices time after 
time the great advantage to be derived from 
following this course in tlie case of Roses, 
Paesifloras, Clematises, and other quick-grow¬ 
ing subjects, which if planted out in a border 
where the roots are unrestricted, speedily get 
out of bounds, and during a spell of hot 
weather are hard to deal wit 1 1 when shoots 
are growing close to the glass. Frequently one 
has observed how debilitated such plants be- 
! ct>me. whereas if they could have been re¬ 
moved from the house and placed out-of-doors. 



Asplenium decorum,- (See page 149.) 


conservatory xvltieli ojiens b.\ t\io en¬ 
trances into n living-room is occupied bj 
a large plant which is now thickly covered 
with sprays of brilliant scarlet blossoms. 
The temperature of this conservatory is 
undoubtedly rather low for this Euphor¬ 
bia, as it often falls, during tlie winter, 
as low as 50 dogs., but the profuse bloom 
exhibits every symptom of health and 
creates an exceptionally valuable colour- 
,-itect .,t this season of the year. The 
specimen referred to is planted out in a 
bid of peat and fibrous loam, and is 
pruned fairly hard each season. 

Wvxuham Fitzhehbert. 

Winter-flowering plants.-ln the treat¬ 
ment of all winter-flowering plants it 
should he borne in mind that it is most 
essential that as much sunlight as i>os.si- 
ble is- obtained; therefore the glass must 
be kept as clean as ixissible. Next to light 
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on stages with pipes underneath often 
.suffer through the soil becoming too dry 
at the bottom of the pots while the sur¬ 
face appears moist. The consequence is 
that the roots die off, and the mischief is 
not discovered until after the plants have 
been watered, the roots then being unable 
to take up tlie moisture. The natural con¬ 
clusion is that over-watering has done the 
mischief, while the very opjiosite is the 
case. A. 

Hanging-baskets. —The beauty of a green¬ 
house may be enhanced by the judicious use 
of hanging-baskets. It is not necessary to go 
to much expense to achieve one’s object, as 
wire baskets may be purchased very cheaply, 
and if lined with Moss will make suitable 
receptacles for holding soil and plants. One 
of the very best subjects for basket-work is 
the well-known Ivy-leaved Pelargonium. It is 
best to commence with young plants—say 
those struck in the autumn—as theu they 
may be trained and made shapely without 
fear of breakage of shoots, as is often the case 
when older plants are taken in hand. 


where air and rain can reach them, the change 
lias proved highly beneficial. 1 throw these 
hints out now to any who are contemplating 
making use of tlietr greenhouses in this way 
during the coming summer.—D erbV. 

Acacia Riceana.— This is but rarely seen in 
large or small gardens under glass, being best 
adapted for large structures, it is excellent 
for training on rafters, from which the long, 
drooping spikes of pale-yellow flowers show to 
advantage. It is said to grow 20 feet high, 
and this is probably correct where it has 
room to develop. Those who have an oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting the fine collection of plants 
in the Edinburgh Botanic Gardena will find 
A. Riceana in the corridor connecting one of 
the ranges of plant-house®.— Scotsman. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume. XXXVI. of 
Gardehjno Illustrated is now ready (price 3d., post 
free 3\d.J. The Binding Cane for the same volume is also 
available (price Is. 6d , by post Is. M j. The Index and Bind¬ 
ing Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. If ordered 
together, the price at Ou Index and Binding Case is 2s., post 
fret, 
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ORCHIDS. 

CALANTIIES. 

(Rf.plt to “Orchid-lover.”) 
There are two sections of Calnntlie, viz., 
deciduous and evergreen, the former being 
the more interesting to gardeners and 
amateurs generally. It includes C. rosea, 
C. vestlta with its varieties luteo-oeulata, 
rubro-oculata, and giganten, while the 
beautiful C. Regnieri and the variety 
Turneri are valuable on account of their 
late flowering. The hybrids also play an 
important part in producing a good dis¬ 
play during the winter months, especially 
the popular C. Veitchi, the result of inter¬ 
crossing C. rosea and 0. vestita. This is 
often grown in quantity and sometimes to 
the exclusion of all other kinds. C. 
Ilarrisi is a pure white one, and among 
the rare kinds are C. Baron Sebroeder, a 
highly-coloured hybrid. 

Culture.— All the species and hybrids 
quoted nbove should be repotted soon after 
they commence growing in early spring. 
The old soil must be shaken out and most 
of the decayed roots out o(T, only leaving 
a little tuft to hold the bulbs in position. 
Good fibrous loam should form the staple 
part, of the rooting medium, with a little 
lieat and Sphagnum Moss added. A few 
small crocks may also be included with 
advantage. Some growers use a small 
IKirtion of dried cow manure, but tills is 
not really necessary if the loam is of good 
quality. Osmunda fibre is an excellent 
substitute for bad )ieat. while it also may 
be employed witli loam which is deficient 
of fibre. Ordinary flower-pots or fairly 
deep pans prove the best receptacles, and 
they must be filled to one-third of their 
depth with clean imtsherds for drainage, 
over which is placed a thin layer of 
Sphagnum to secure a free outlet for 
water. The pseudo-bulbs can either lie 
lotted singly or four and five may be 
placed in one receptacle to form a nice 
eomimct specimen. The single |>ot method 
lias the advantage, ns the plants can lie 
subsequently moved into a larger size pot 
if such a course is necessary. 1‘ress the 
soil moderately firm, and the surface 
should be just below the rim to allow for 
watering. When the operation is com¬ 
pleted the leading shoot or growing point 
should rest upon the soil and not be buried 
in any way. A siiec-ial house is not needed 
for Cnlanthes. The plant stove, unless it 
is a lofty structure, will lie suitable, but 
tlie ideal place is the small span-roof 
Cucumber or Melon house. It is only fair, 
however, to point out that it will be use¬ 
less to attempt to grow both Melons and 
Cnlanthes; one or the other would lie more 
or less a failure. For a few weeks nfter 
repotting, water must be applied sparingly, 
but once root-action is vigorous and the 
new pseudo-bull) is formed in the axis of 
the growth a liberal quantity must be 
afforded. At this stage the usual water¬ 
ings may lie supplemented with weak 
manure-water about once eacli week. 
During the period just described the atmo¬ 
sphere must be kept moist by sprinkling 
the floors, stages, and walls whenever 
necessary. Due attention should be paid 
to ventilation, and a little air may be ad¬ 
mitted whenever the elements are favour¬ 
able, but the temperature ought not to fall 
below 00 degs. Fnhr. With sun-heat these 
figures can be exceeded and no harm will 
accrue. Plenty of light is essential, but it 
will lie necessary to protect the foliage 
from the direct rays of the sun throughout 
tlie summer months. As the pseudo-bulbs 
approach maturity the leaves will turn 
yellow and finally fall. While this is in 
progress the atmosphere may be drier, the 
water supply less, and the plants should 
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lx fully exposed to (lie light. After a 
short time the spikes will appear, and 
little water will suffice to keep them going. 
When tho flowering season is passed with¬ 
hold water entirely and store on a shelf 
until growth commences. Saiiox. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

MARRONS GRACES. 

If M. Preston essays to make marrons 
glares after first baking them (as advised 
February 13th, p. SHI) her. household will 
not rise up and call her blessed. I’erhapis 
the following may help her, but few things 
require more time, care, hard work, and 
knowledge than this sweetmeat. It would 
not cost 4s. jier ill. if it did not. Remove 
tlie outer skin from some large Chestnuts, 
rejecting ail that have a division in the 
middle. Throw them into a tinned pan 
full of boiling water and let them boil just 
long enough to allow of the second skin 
being removed. Having done this put 
them into another similar pan of boiling 
water, and as soon as they are cooked 
(they should be tender, but rather under¬ 
done) drain the water from them, placing 
them in a basinful of lukewarm water 
with the juice of one or two lemons 
squeezed into it. When the water is quite 
cold take out tlie nuts and carefully dry 
them. 

Have ready the syrup, prepared as 
follows;—Take G lbs. of pounded sugar 
and put it into a sugar-boiler (or, failing 
tiiis, a now enamelled pan) with 1 quart 
of water. Beat up the whites of three eggs 
with 1 pint of water, and add this to the 
rest. Set the pan on the stove and keep 
stirring the sugar. When it rises add a 
little cold water, and repeat this every 
time the sugar rises until 1 pint of water 
has been expended, and by that time tlie 
sugar will no longer rise and a dark scum 
will have gathered on the top. Remove 
the scum carefully and strain the syrup 
through a damp cloth into a basin. Start 
whipping the syrup with an egg-whisk, 
always whipping one way without 
stopping till it has turned to the colour 
and texture of lard. This may tnenn an 
hour’s steady whipping. Put it back into 
the same pan it was cooked in and reboil 
till it looks like melted lard, grey and 
clear. A little put on a plate will remain 
like honey. Place the cooked nuts into 
the syrup and boil for five minutes, then 
put them in a cool place (in the pan of 
syrup) till next day, when reboil them for 
five minutes. Lift out each nut separately 
in a wire simxui and place on a sieve to 
drain When cold put into paper cases. 
Marrons should he prepared every other 
day, as they will not keep fresh longer 
than this, but the syrup can be used again 
and again so long as enough remains to 
cover tlie nuts in cooking. This is why it 
is better to make a large quantity of syrup 
at first. The recipe was given me by a 
cook who worked for some of tlie largest 
confectioners in town, and 1 have often 
proved how go<Kl it is. A. Bayldox. 

Falmouth. 


NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

The truth about Pears. — It is no new 

theory to hold up the best dessert sorts as 
being the best for stewing, as they are, as 
“A. W.,” in liia reference to stewing 

Pears, says, too valuable to lie grown and 
used for that purpose. I have consulted 
Dr. Hogg's fifth edition of the “ Fruit 
Manual,” bat neither of those recom¬ 
mended by “ W. It.” —namely. Mme, 
Dupuis, SuerOe de Montlugon, and Fon- 
dante du Bobs—could I find mentioned. 
We must take it, therefore, that they are 
modern Continental introductions. I am 
quite prepared to admit the truth of 


“ W. R.’s” assertion that I have much to 
learn about Pears, and I think every other 
grower must admit this. I have known 
Olivier de Strres a long time but have 
been disappointed la its poor cropping 
qualities. It may do well in “ W. It.’s” 
garden; it. certainly does not in some 
gardens I know'. Pears are so variable in 
their behaviour in differing soils and dis¬ 
tricts that, a good one in one garden 1 k'- 
comes absolutely worthless in another, 
both in regard to quality and crop. This 
led to my disparaging remarks on Mine. 
Treyve and Olivier de Serres.—W. Strug- 

XEI.L. 

Pear Le Lectler. —This Pear has been 
frequently referred to in these pages, and 
I agree with much that has been written 
after several years' experience of it. Be 
Deetier, like many other Pears, does far 
better in some soils than it does in others. 
In point of flavour I can support “ A. W.," 
who describes it as delicious and its tex¬ 
ture finely grained like that of Doyenne 
du Cornice. My early experience of it so 
impressed me that I procured grafts suf¬ 
ficient to re-graft a good-sized wall tree. 
These did excellently and the tree in three 
years was as large as it was originally, 
but I have been disappointed greatly in 
tlie crops. My early impressions led me 
to extend its cultivation. I planted several 
cordons, mostly on the free stock. Having 
several trees there is a fair number of 
Pears obtainable in a good season, but 
nothing like the proportion that Doyenne 
dn Comice gives under similar conditions. 
I reluctantly resolved, after several years 
of anticipation of something worth having 
in point of crop, to sacrifice the tree. I 
shall certainly retain some trees, mostly 
cordons, for th£ sake of its good keeping 
and high quality. I take it from the re¬ 
marks of your correspondent, who says 
that “ it is a very prolific variety,” that 
its cropping is better than I can record. 
I have not attempted it as an open bush or 
pyramid ns I have always looked upon it 
as a Tear requiring wall treatment.— 
W. 8., Wilts. 

Potatoes Black Congo and Fir Apple.— 

I think the Fir Apple, ns it is usually 
called, is letter than the Congo, though, 
doubtless, that is a matter of taste. For 
many years I had a demand for the Congo 
from a gentleman who had lived many 
years abroad and who considered this 
variety much superior to nil others. The 
tubers are black and of a peculiar sbnpe, 
long, and with numerous eyes. The 
flesh is also dark, and when boiled the 
tubers should be sent to table whole in 
their skins. The Fir Apple requires much 
tlie same treatment. Of this there are 
three varieties, 'the small wdiite, which 
greatly resembles the Fir Apple; the largo 
red, which has tlie host flavour; and a 
pink variety. They do not require much 
room at planting, which should be done 
late in April or early in May and in a 
warm, well-drained soil. They should lie 
lifted and stored in sand in a cool idnce 
in the autumn.—W. F. 

Sultana bread. —Sieve 1 lb. of flour and 
a teaspoonful of salt into a basin, and 
rub in 1 oz. of shredded peel, and make a 
well in the centre. Cream together J oz. 
of yeast and a teaspoonfol of castor sugar: 
add J pint of lukewarm milk, and strain 
this mixture into the centre of tlie flour. 
Mix in sufficient flour from the sides to 
form a thiekish batter, then cover the 
basin and let it stand in a warm place for 
about three-quarters of an hour. Now 
mix all to a soft dough, and knead for a 
few minutes on a floured board. Put tlie 
| dough Into a greased and floured tin, ami 
put again in a warm place to rise. Bake 
I in a good oven from an hour to an hour 
and a half.— Guardian. 
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Rhododendron Lodcri Rink Diamond. 


the large leaves and size of flower they 
bear a great resemblance to R. Aueklandi. 
The blooms, however, are borne in bolder 
trusses. Both are grand Rhododendrons 
and well merited the award conferred on 
them. _ 

The single-leaved Ash.— This is perhaps 
the most interesting of the numerous 
varieties of the Common Ash (Fraxinus 
excelsior) differing widely from the typo 
by reason of its developing simple in¬ 
stead of pinnate leaves made up of a 
number of leaflets, as is usual in the 
Ash. In this instance the terminal leaflet 
is abnormally developed aud the side 
leaflets suppressed, the single leaf, how¬ 
ever, having about ajs^milar surface area 

Digitized by VjOOQlC 


which is present on their branches. By 
planting the various kinds in good-sized 
masses very effective features are ob¬ 
tained in tlie winter months when the 
brandies are destitute of leaves. After 
the branches have produced flowers and 
Iierfected their fruits they die and a new 
set of shoots appears from the root-stock 
to provide the succeeding year’s fruit. 
When grown for ornament it is wise to 
remove all old growths right to the ground 
line as soon as the flowers fade, in order 
that the young shoots may have plenty 
of room for development with abundance 
of light and air, for the better the shoots 
inre developed the better is the colour 
likely to be. For the same reason it is 
wise to provide rich loamy soil when 


was for long regarded as the best of its 
class, but amongst recent introductions 
are others which are superior. It. bi- 
florus is a vigorous species witli strong 
shoots, 8 feet or 10 feet high, furnished 
with many side branches and stout spines, 
rts green bark is thickly coated with a 
white, waxy covering, from which the 
common name of W'hito-wa shed-stemmed 
Bramble has arisen. About eight years 
ago a glorified form of this species was 
introduced from China and was given the 
name of R. b. quinqueflorus on account of 
its flowers often being arranged in 
clusters of five each. It grows from 
12 feet to 15 feet high, and its stems are 
sometimes 1J inch in diameter at the base. 
The yellow fruit is edible. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. to that of the combined leaflets of a plantations are being started, and to 

_ 1 normal leaf. It is known under a variety | apply an annual surface dressing of weil- 

RIIODODENDRON I.ODERI FINK 1 of names, the correct one being F. e. decayed manure in order to keep the 

diamond. heterophylla. The single-leaved Ash grows plants in full vigour. WTien seeds can be 

Ox May 5tli, 1914, two varieties of Rhodo- into a large tree and Is of vigorous growth obtained they form (lie most satisfactory 
dendron were given first-class certificates i when young, its branch system being, if means of increase, hut it is also possible 
when shown by Sir E. Boiler, Leonnrdslee, ! anything, denser than that of the type. : to increase the plants by layering the tips 

Horsham. These were R. Ixxleri Diamond, ] In addition to the upright growing form of the branches. Simply bend mature 

with pure white flowers, and the other R. there is a single-leaved kind with pen- shoots over in March and cover the point 
Ixideri Pink Diamond, a flower of which dulous branches, but which is not so good of each shoot with light soil. Presently a 
we figure to-day, and which in all re 1 ns the ordinary Weeping Ash.—D. swelling will occur, which in the course of 

spec-ts is a counterpart of the preceding | a few weeks will omit roots and a leafy 

except that the flowers have a soft pink WHITE-STEMMED BRAMBLES. | shoot. Tlie tiny plants can then tie de¬ 
tinge. They are said to he the result of j Thebe are several kinds of Bramble or taclied from the parent bushes and be used 
crossing It. Griffltliiamim. or Aueklandi. Rubus which are peculiar by reason of for forming new plantations, 
as it is often called, and R. Fortunei. In the waxy-white or glaucous covering It. ruri.ours, a native of the Himalaya. 
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R. Girauiianus is, perhaps, Hip most 
beantiful of all die white - stemmed 
Brambles. A native of China, it was in¬ 
troduced to this country about 1007, and 
has quickly attained its full size and char¬ 
acter. Mature plants form branches 
10 feet in length, the lower 5 feet or 6 feet 
being still and upright, the upper portion 
assuming a pendent habit. The stems are 
white throughout, and produce an extra¬ 
ordinary effect when at their best. A 
mature plant may be several yards across, 
and comixiscd of a large number of 
brandies. Neither (lie small purplish 
flowers- nor the tiny black fruits possess 
any decorative value. 

R. i.asiostvlus, another Chinese sitceies, 
was introduced in 1809. and quickly be¬ 
came popular by reason of its strong, 
erect, Raspberry-like, white-barked canes. 
There are numerous forms, some of which 
bear palatable and juicy fruits. It grows 
G feet or S feet high, and is one of the best 
of the white-stemmed kinds. 

R. coreanus is useful alike by reason of 
its white shoots and pretty foliage. A 
native of Corea and China, il was intro¬ 
duced about eighL years ago. R. grows 
about .8 feet high, and bears pretty, pin¬ 
nate leaves, sometimes as much as 
10 inches in length. If it is found to lie 
as hardy as R. biflorus it must be ac¬ 
cepted as one of the most beautiful of 
the group. 

It. leucooeraijs is a Western Norlh 
American kind, growing G feet or 8 feet 
high, and producing .reddish barked stems 
covered with glaucous bloom. Il is quite 
hardy and has been known in Ibis country 
for close upon ninety years. 

It. Wn.soM.—This Chinese plant, intro¬ 
duced in 1908. grows G feel high, with 
moderately strong, reddish stems, which 
are imperfectly covered liy a glaucous 
bloom. The stems are thickly beset willi 
short, reddish-brown spines, which have a 
curious effect above the pale bark cover¬ 
ing. 

R. thibetaxus is an upright -growing 
kind, at least. 12 feet high, with strong 
shoots, the bark of which is red beneath 
the glaucous covering. 

It. Veitchi is one of I lie dwarfer-growing 
sorts. Its branches are about fi feet long, 
and produce numerous slender brnnclilets, 
both main and secondary stems showing 
a considerable amount of red bark in ad¬ 
dition to white-coated areas. 

R. i.NorTEitiTs. —This vigorous Chinese 
plant grows at least ]0 feel high, with 
strong, upright sloms with few side 
branches. The red-barked stems have a 
thin glaucous covering. 

When planting these Brambles they 
should lie given a losition where they can 
develop freely without interfering with 
other plants, for any cutting back of 
brandies in summer detracts from I In¬ 
effectiveness of I lie plants in winter. 

r>. 

Tlie time to prune Ivy.—When tile sap is 
moving is the best time to cut bark Ivy, anil 
on wails and fences it should be cut back 
close with 1 lie slieai-s. When Ivy is used for 
edgings it should he cut hack at Ibis season. 
One of the email-growing varieties is best for 
making neat edgings, the Irish variety is loo 
rampant. When kept in proper order and 
not. permitted to enter gutters or block lip 
pipes, it will not make walls damp. Though 
the presence of Ivy on trees is not without 
ornament, it should not he permitted to grow 
where timber is required. In some cases it 
may involve a long struggle before the Ivy 
obtains the mastery, but the ultimate result 
is certain.—K. II. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXVI. 0 / 
Gardening Illustrated is now ready tprice 3d., post 
free S{d.). The Binding Case for the some rolitme is also 
available fprice Is. lid , btl post Is. 9d.I. The. Index and Bind¬ 
ing Case can be obtained from any neirsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln's lull fields, London, ]V.O. If ordered 
together, the price ejf the Index and Binding Case is 3s. t post 
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ROSES. 

ROSES: PRUNING. 

Our strongest-growing Roses flower more 
or less Ihroughout the length of the 
maiden roils of the previous year's growth, 
and the too ruthless cutting away of these 
only encourages the plant to make similar, 
growth. Bet the soundest of these growths 
remain, simply cutting away the soft and 
less-matured ends. Allow them all the 
room possible by cutting out the wood that 
flowered last year, and which in most of 
our strongest growers would die. In the 
ease of climbers which only flower once 
during eaelt season, cutting out in the 
summer the exhausted branches is an 
advantage by strengthening the maiden 
rods chiefly from the base. This will not 
suit all climbers and extra-strong growers, 
a goodly number of which continue to 
flower throughout the season from healthy 
lateral breaks. Here we want to thin and 
the work needs a little more consideration. 

Weeping standards should always 
have the hulk of the long growths of I he 
previous season left intact so far as they 
are fairly well ripened. One will often 
liiul these witli a few leaves on and not 
very ripe in appearance, hut when you 
put the knife to them they are firm and 
sound. Cut the oldest shoots clean out 
and leave a clear centre. It is well to 
spread the long growths in an umbrella 
style so far ns possible, giving a better 
effect to their cascades of blossom. 

The old wood on Roses on walls, houses, 
and fences should lie cut out and its place 
filled in with the younger and more 
promising growth that is almost, sure to 
be present.. The ripest of the young wood 
will give the best results, keeping longer 
growths in a sloping or almost horizontal 
form, when they will bloom more freely 
throughout their length than if carried up¬ 
right. Judicious pruning will always 
secure plenty of good, vigorous growth 
provided the roots have been properly fed. 

Among ordinary dwarfs, whatever the 
class or seel ion, it is a good rule to prune 
the weaker growers freely. Reing weak, 
we need to throw the whole root support 
into the best eyes, and by this means we 
also get a stronger growth as time goes on. 
Unfortunately the amateur often ruts the 
strong-growing Roses too hard. Always 
cut clean and with the last eye looking 
away from the centre. Crowded centres 
are not profitable. Newly-planted Roses 
are ltest out down hard the first year. 
Dwarf Polyanthus only need clearing in 
tlte eentre, cutting tin- rest hark about 
half-way. As to I he 

Time of pruning. Do not be in a 
liut-ry because new growths push from the 
ends of the branches. These are really 
a safe outlet for early-rising sap. If you 
prune too early the remaining buds will 
start and very probably be injured by 
frost. By allowing a little of this early 
growth to develop you save the lower and 
more valuable eyes that you will out back 
to later, and which will come on rapidly 
with less risk of late spring frost. I would 
not. prune the hardiest varieties until mid- 
March, and generally tlie end of April is 
host for most Teas and their hybrids. 

The Austrian and Persian Briers should 
have all of their clean and uncrowded 
maiden wood left, while the Penzance 
Briers only need the older wood cut out 
and the young secured not too closely. 
Scotch and Japanese Briers (Rugosas) 
may be cut. at will. Where strong growers 
are liegged down cut away tlte old wood 
that bloomed last year and jieg down the 
of Iter long rods made Ihe previous 
summer. It is advisable to remove the 
bulk of the pegged-down growths well 
back to the base of Ihe plant as soon as 
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the first glut of flowers has passed away. 
This will allow of better cultivation and 
help the growing suckers for next year’s 
use, which will develop best when grow¬ 
ing in an upright iiosition until the time 
for ilogging down next spring arrives. 

P. U. 

DWARF POLYANTHA ROSES AS 
FREE BUSHES. 

The Polyantha Roses have become very 
popular of late years, and worthily so, for 
their value is great. They are used ex¬ 
tensively for massing and witli great .suc¬ 
cess for edging, while they do well in isit-s. 
It is seldom, however, that, one sees these 
useful garden Roses grown as large speci¬ 
men bustles, although to my mind they are 
more beautiful when cultivated in this 
form than in any other. If allowed to de¬ 
velop naturally, with little pruning, many 
uf the varieties will quickly grow into 
neat, round bushes, 3 feet to 5 feet iu 
height. Snell specimens dotted here and 
there about Ihe garden in prominent posi¬ 
tions add greatly to its beauty. The 
growth of the majority of these baby 
Roses is compact, and they do not require 
a lot of staking and tying as do many of 
the pillar Roses, which is a great cou- 
sideration to some growers. They are 
free-flowering, and are in bloom front 
June lo November. The dainty little 
blooms are delightful when dotted all over 
suelt a hush ns I have described, and. 
apart from their decorative value in the 
garden, they are most useful for cutting. 
Tlte liest varieties for the purpose are 
those which produce perfectly - formed 
miniature blooms rather than those which 
give Rambler-like sprays. The following 
are especially recommended: -— Ceeiio 
Brunner f bright rose, golden centre). 
Eugenie I.ameseb folenr yellow, edges 
tinted carmine, scented), Jeanne d'Arc 
(milk-white). Leonie Lamesch (copper 
and yellow, with bright-red markings, the 
most vigorous of the Polyanthas), Perlo 
d'Or (golden - yellow, perfectly - shaped 
flowers). Petit Constant (clear deep pink). 
Tip-Top (orange bordered with pale car¬ 
mine), White fcoilo Brunner (cream to 
white). Belie T.nroux (golden-yellow. 
swing -seenfed). To grow really fine speci¬ 
mens of these Polyanllta Roses it is neces¬ 
sary to give litem a good start in rich, 
well-worked soil, and they must be given 
nourishment each year to keen them in a 
healthy growing state. Eglantine. 


Roses on walls, etc.— Those made such 
excellent growth Inst year that much more 
old wood than is always lKtssible has been 
dispensed with, particularly in tlte case of 
Tea, Hybrid Ten, and Noisette varieties, 
suite of tlte last having vied with the 
Ramblers in this respect. The Garland 
and Dawson Roses, which also show to the 
best advantage when the shoots depend 
from, or arch out from, a wall, or what¬ 
ever the nature of the support may be, 
merely require a slight thinning and tip¬ 
ping of shoots to be done. All weak wood 
has been eliminated from the white and 
yellow Bnnksians, and the long growths, 
after having been slightly shortened, 
lightly fastened to the wall. Ramblers of 
tlte Wiehuariana anil Polyantha types have 
been finally thinned and retied, this being 
done in as informal a manner as possible. 
The same remarks apply also to roses 
trained on old tree-stumps and stems. 
Young growth in the ease of these varieties 
is very strong and of great length. Tlte 
majority of the Roses referred to in the 
foregoing notes being trained on walls, 
those, so soon ns the necessary tying and 
training are completed, will I eve atten¬ 
tion, when (lie old hot-bed manure which 
lias been lying on tbe surface for tlte past 
lew weeks will be lxii tiled iu. -G. P. K. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A RECTORY GARDEN. 

A rectory garden is suggestive of many 
pleasant things. There the flowers are in 
happy surroundings and made to feel at 
home, loved and cared for, by someone 
who understands them. The squire's 
garden is altogether different, a place of 
spacious lawns and conservatories, where 
the flowers, kei>t in order hy many 
gardeners. lose their personality and 
charm. The rectory garden In a country 
town Is, again, another kind of garden. 
Au irregular row of picturesque houses, 
of varying importance, but all a little im¬ 
pressed witli their own dignity, present¬ 
ing to tile street a solid front, as though 
they a little feared to let. the casual 
passer-by see that there was nothing more 
important behind than old red brick walls 
and pleasant gardens. One of the houses 
in the street is the rectory known as 
the house will) the garden, a little place 


groundwork of Arnbis and Aubrietia. In 
the summer the bank is too much shaded 
by the Roses to produce many flowers. 

The herbaceous border lies along the 
bottom of the bank, and across the Grass 
runs a narrow brick path, at right angles 
to the hank. The path has a narrow 
border, where Saxifrages and Sedums 
grow with Polyantha Roses, with here and 
there clusters of the Madonna and Tiger I 
Lilies. Tlie path ends in a little square 
tank, set round with Box-trees and a 
tiny Privet hedge. In the summer-time 
the water Iris and Arrowheads raise their 
heads above the water and a fountain 
plays in the sun anil makes Its presence 
felt across (he garden (which is not much 
more than tifl feet wide) to where you are 
fitting under the Rose pergola and listen 
ing to (he water ns it fails into the tank. 
Bamboos flourish in this little southern 
patch and grow luxuriantly amongst the 
masses of hanging Roses. As you stand 
on Hip terrace you can look through the j 
Roses down Hie beautiful valley of the 


find it necessary to explain that viewing 
i new sorts which have been disbudded or 
forced at exhibitions is no safe guide to 
their appearance when grown under 
ordinary conditions, and Hie majority of 
them are no improvement on older and in¬ 
expensive sorts. It is a pity that for a 
Power to become fashionable is often a 
good deal to its detriment. Surely the 
limit, lias now been reached with Sweet 
Peas 1(i feel high, having flower-stems up 
to 27 inches long.—N. B., in The FirliJ. 


VIOLET CULTURE. 

Would yon give me instructions for the suc¬ 
cessful culture of Violets in the open and in 
frames? Tile time to take young suckers? 
When to plant out? ‘Whether old plants 
should be kept for more than one year—if for 
second year, whether they should lie thinned 
out? When to manure, and what manure is 
best?- Violet. 

[The season for planting out. tile runners 
for Hie next season's use is in April. 
Usually then there are showers which are 
very helpful, and Hie runners then are. 
or should he, provided with new roots 



A rectory garden. From a photograph sent by Lev. D. Pearce, St. Anne's, Lcuxs, Sussex. 


enclosed with an iron railing, where in 
early summer the Penzance climbers and 
Japanese Roses grow with the yellow 
clnsters of the Laburnum, dropping their 
flowers into the street. Sometimes the 
front door of the rectory is open, and 
you can look right through from tile grey, 
snuless street into the little garden behind 
un Hie southern slope, and catch a sight 
in the summer time of the trelllsed Roses 
and big Fuchsias. It Is a pleasant 
garden, quite small. The large French 
windows open on to the broad terrace, 
and nil along the sunny path the high 
mdlised Roses east flickering shadows on 
the gravel. At intervals along the path 
there are large pots and tubs with common 
Fuchsias and Hydrangeas. A steep bank 
.slopes down to the Grass below, and here 
it is on tlie top of the bank under the 
Roses you meet with your first spring 
flowers, the, little Aconite was up 
early in January, quickly followed by 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, and Daffodils. The 
bank is covered with Periwinkle, and soon 
the Tulips will be coming up amongst a 

Google 


Ouse on to the slopes of the southern 
downs on either side, and then to the 
grey distance beyond, where the mist 
meets the sen. D. Pearce. 

Ft. Anne’s Rpctnr//, Lewes. 


An ill-used flower. —A great many people 
find singular pleasure in devoting much 
labour mid ingenuity to producing large 
Sweet Peas. Even some of the exhibitors 
are protesting against the flowers as 
coarse, dull, and lifeless in colour, lacking 
in lightness and elegance, and far too wide 
apart on the stems, which are unduly de¬ 
veloped. We are told that to grow really 
good Sweet Peas for exhibition the cordon 
or disbudding system must be adopted if 
one is to obtain four and five-spray blooms, 
eacli flower over 2 inches across the 
standard, and stems IS inches long. 
Manure is applied lo an extent, that some¬ 
times hoists the exhibitor with his own 
petard, for plants thus treated have no 
decorative value. Another point is that 
the multiplication of varieties has become 
scandalous. A few candid seedsmen now 


preparatory to planting. Violets are best 
replanted every year, whether these be for 
outdoor beds or in frames. The situation 
of the tied may lie open or partially 
shaded hy trees, according to the nature 
of tlie soil. In light land, which in¬ 
variably suffers more or less in dry 
weather, a little shade is beneficial. On 
more holding soils Violets are just as well, 
if not better, planted in the oiien. This 
applies to double or single Violets 
intended for frames or for outdoor cul¬ 
ture only. Ground for Violets must be of 
good quality, well prepared by trenching 
or deep digging, and should also receive a 
fairly liberal addition of decayed manure 
and, if possible, some leaf mould. Stable- 
manure, or that which has been employed 
for Musliroom-beds. is the Best for heavy 
soil — decayed eow - manure suits light 
land. It is. however, best to manure and 
dig up Hie beds in winter so that frost 
pulverises it prior to the planting of 
Violets. Similar treatment is required for 
the double as for single varieties, except 
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that the latter need more space because 
of their coarser growth. Single varieties 
of the modern kinds, such as Princess of 
Wales, flower freely on I he runners which 
issue from the parent plant, and for this 
reason these can be left. The double 
varieties require the runners removed 
frequently in summer, so as to concen¬ 
trate their strength on the crown which 
gives the finest blooms. 

In frames the plants should be so 
arranged that their leaves come to within 
a few inches of the glass lights, over the 
whole extent of the bed. Unless they are 
kept well up to the light they sometimes 
give n deal of trouble from damping of 
tlie leuve.s. Ventilation is an important 
item in Violet culture. This should be 
given freely on every favourable oecnsion, 
and the lights are best removed daily in 
mild weather. Good loamy soil should, 
if possible, be provided for planting in 
pits, adding a little wood-ashes and leaf- 
mould hut no manure. If a little fresh soil 
is given as a top-dressing early in March 
the runners become stronger and better 
rooted for planting out-of-doors early In 
April. Besides being kept moist at the 
roots by occasional watering, their growth 
is much benefited by an overhead 
sprinkling in the evening during the 
summer, when the surrounding soil Is hot 
and dry. While this promotes a healthy 
growth it tends also to keep down red- 
spider.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants tor shady place. — I would be very 
thankful if you would name six evergreen 
Ferns and the same number of flowering 
plants that will bloom every year—I mean 
that, will continue to come up every year once 
planted. I have a small empty space between 
two bouses that only gets about an hour's 
sunshine during the day. The soil is poor, 
but 1 can improve it, and I can get plenty of 
peat.— D. Morris. 

[So far ns the ferns are concerned you 
cannot do bettor than obtain Polypodium 
vulgare cambrieum, Polystichum angulare 
grandidens, P. a. prollferum. I’, a. divisi- 
iobum densum robusturn, Seolopondrium 
vulgnro crispnm, and S. v. cristatum 
Kelwayl. With these could lie associated 
I.ily of the Valley, blue and white Squills* 
(Scilla campanuiata vars.l, Hepnticas in 
red, white, and blue, Solomon's Seal, 
Anemone Robinsoninna,* Primroses, Nar¬ 
cissus princeps,* N. pallidus pncoox,* 
Primula japonica, I’, pulverulentn, and T. 
losea, all shade lovers or, at least, suited 
to the position. A fringe of a mossy Saxi¬ 
frage. S. Guildford Seedling for example, 
would also look well. The majority would 
he suited in a bed of sandy loam say 
IS inches deep, but as you can get peat 
easily you might add about one-third of 
this and thoroughly incorporate it witli 
the loam for tlie Ferns. A little well- 
decayed manure would also be helpful. 
By interspersing the flowering plants and 
Ferns, and adopting a naturalising method, 
a pretty effect would be secured. In doing 
this keep such as Solomon’s Seal and the 
two Primulas first-named in the back¬ 
ground, as these are of taller growth than 
tlie rest. Of the Solomon’s Seal get half- 
a-dozen roots and make two groups of 
them. Those marked by an asterisk are 
bulbous and could be added early next 
autumn.] 

Helleborus abschasicus.— I have seen no 
mention of this species in tlie rather numer¬ 
ous notes recently in your paper ns to the 
merits of the genus. Surely it is by far 
the most beautiful of them all. The rich 
crimson flowers surpass in beauty any 
form I have ever seen of the orientalis 
species. A very remarkable thing lias oc¬ 
curred which Is worth mention. A few 
years ago I told my man to save seeds of 
my plant of H. abschasicus, and the seed- 
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lings have flowered this year for the first 
time. Although the habit of the plants is 
exactly that of H.abschasicus the blossoms 
are snow-white. I believe there is a white 
form of tliis s]>ecies, but I certainly never 
possessed it, and ns II. abschasicus docs 
not flower until II. niger is quite gone it 
would seem hardly likely that these white- 
flowered plants can have any hybrid 
origin. Had any of them been pale pink 
it would have been less extraordinary, but 
that they should all be pure white without 
sign of speckling is remarkable. Accord¬ 
ing to Mendelian laws the progeny from 
these should include some crimson-flowered 
plants, but it will be a good many years 
before I can tost tlie theory. I see no 
mention, cither, of the handsome II. 
caueasieus [also called, I think, H. 
corsieus, and I have heard flint this is the 
plant, that Nicholson calls II. lividus, but 
have no idea which is correct). The 
mountain slopes of Corsica arc covered 
with large clumps of it, and a grand sight 
they are. The foliage is, of course, far 
finer than that of any others of the genus, 
and it is well worth growing, even though 
the flowers are not pure white. It likes 
full sun in deep, very stony soil. If 
people would plant their Christmas Roses 
on shady Grass banks they would need no 
hideous, hand-lights. A few Fern fronds 
placed around them in December help to 
draw tlie stems longer by excluding light 
slightly when in bud. — C. Bernard 
Robinson, Cheltenham. 

Dividing hardy plants.— It is unwise to 
neglect the division of plants that last 
year gave evidence of a need for a reduc¬ 
tion in size. Evferyone knows how quickly 
some of them grow, especially on deep, 
rich soils. Mention may be made of 
I’hloxes, Asters, Pyretlirums, Gnlegns, 
and similar robust-growing subjects that 
cannot go for long without division. Any 
clumps, therefore, which have long re¬ 
mained untouched should be lifted in 
March in suitable weather and split up, 
renewing the soil if it is proposed to plant 
on the same site.—L eahur.st. 

Good border Evening Primroses.— For some 
purposes several of the Evening Primroses are 
unsuitable, as their trailing growth and habit 
of opening in the evening only militate 
greatly against their value to many ‘ people. 
There are. however, several good kinds which 
bloom during the day. One of the best is (E. 
frutioosa, which grows to about a foot and a 
half in height and gives good heads of clear 
yellow flowers for a long time in summer. 
The variety Youngi has double flowers. CE 
Fraseri is generally considered a variety of 
fruticoaa, and has good yellow flowers with 
red buds. The double variety of this, called 
M. Cuthbertson, is better than Youngi. (E. 
Pilgrimi, with golden-yellow flowers, is about 
11 feet high.—S. A. 

Hippeastrum pratense. — This handsome 
bulbous plant, etiil best known as Habranthus 
pratensis, is very successfully grown in tlie 
open in some of the eastern and southern 
counties of England, and in a few of the Scot¬ 
tish oounties it has been grown in the open 
with good results. At Culzean Castle, Ayr¬ 
shire, where the Marquis of Ailsa has so many 
good plants not, considered hardy in other 
parte of Scotland, II. pratense succeeds quite 
well in the ordinary herbaceous horder with¬ 
out any winter protection. Those who have 
seen the brilliant groups shown by Messrs. R. 
YYallaoe and Co. at the Chelsea shows will 
appreciate its beauty and effect in the border. 
—Ess. 

Raising seedlings of choice flowers. —When 
raising seedlings a certain proportion of them 
may be small and weakly, and sometimes these 
are looked upon as useless and thrown away. 
This is a mistake, as these weakly plants, 
when well grown, produce the most beautiful 
coloured flowers. Take the Petunia. Verbena, 
Balsam, etc. The strongest plant* are not 
always the beet. The lesson to be learnt from 
ihis is to take care of the small plants in a 
hatch of seedlings and grow them well.—E. H. 

Hyacintlins azurens.—To-day (February 4) 
the charming azure-blue flowers of Hyacin¬ 
th™ azureus (Muscari azureum) are pushed up 
well between the sheathing leaves, and a few 
days will elevate them well above the foliage. 
This is a precious little hardy bulb, and 
whatever the weather blooms at the earliest 
opportunity. It has broad, pretty, ,green 
leaves, amid which rise the Grape Hyacinth- 
like cones of dainty azure-blue flowers.— 
Dumfries. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SINGLE-FLOWERED CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

That a difference of opinion prevails 
among the leading growers of exhibition 
single-flowered Chrysanthemums has long 
been known to exist, and in the course of 
the papers read at the National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society's Conference on Decem¬ 
ber Sth last it was easy to -see the types 
and varieties that the respective readers 
held in high esteem. It must not be 
imagined, however, that only the largest 
flowers were admired; the reader who 
favoured the very big flowers also saw 
beauty in those less large and those, too, 
of medium size. Tlie point seemed to be 
that there was room for all, and that each 
type, large, medium, and small, had Its 
use. The large flowers are exceedingly 
handsome when well grown. When seen 
in coarse form these big flowers lose 
their attractiveness. This coarseness is 
largely due to the fact that the buds 
are retained at too early a date. Capable 
growers, however, get over this difficulty 
by stopping tiic plants once or twice, in 
tins way causing the plants to develop the 
necessary buds at a good time for the re¬ 
sulting blooms to he of good form. A 
question was put to tlie reader of the 
paper under notice, asking when the plants 
should be stopped. In reply it was stated 
that much depended on the variety to lie 
dealt with, and such knowledge could be 
gained only by experience. He. also said 
the pinching or stopping should he done 
at every third pair of leaves. The buds 
of these big single Chrysanthemums should 
be retained at any time between August 
and mid-September. Renders may be glad 
to know the names of a few of the largest 
singles. They are ns follows :— 

Caledonia. — One of the largest when 
disbudded, and good for exhibition; colour, 
rosy-lilac with white zone round yellow 
disc. 

Miss Margaret Walker.— This will he 
valued for its colour, which may he de¬ 
scribed as orange, shaded chestnut. 

Isobel Felton. —Although so large, this 
flower is devoid of coarseness, and it is 
quite distinct; colour, bright yellow. 

Coronation. —This is a monster single 
of pleasing form; colour, delicate pink on 
cream ground, and with a bold green disc. 

Miss Kathleen Wells. —A very largo 
flower (7 inches in diameter) having stiff, 
flat florets: colour, blood-red, yellow disc. 

Gladys Duckham. —When well grown 
and severely disbudded this is a very large 
pure white flower of attractive form. 

Juno. —This is probably the largest of 
all the singles. There are several rows of 
florets and they make a remarkable flower; 
colour, pink. E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The best type of Chrysanthemum cutting. 

—Inexperienced growers are often tempted to 
insert cuttings that- are very large and sappy. 
Select cuttings as far removed from the old 
stem as possible. These should be sturdy and 
not more than 3 inches long. Short-jointed 
growths, even less long, are preferred by some 
growers, and these should be free from buds 
at the apex. Growths of recent development 
are the best, as they usually root very quicklv. 
I believe in inserting the cuttings before they 
have a chance to flag, and when inserted 
1 inch deep they invariably do well.—E. G. 

Japanese Chrysanthemum William- Vert. 
—The variety under notice deserves attention 
because of its Bplendid all-round quality. It 
is a large flower of considerable reflnement. 
having long florets of good breadth that 
evenly reflex and slightly incurve at the tips. 
The colour is one of its chief points, and this 
may he described as bright chestnut-crimson. 
The plant is rather tall, natural crown-buds, 
which should be retained, developing on the 
plant when it is about 6 feet in height.— 
1 C. A. H. 
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THE POLLINATION OP TEARS. 


The importance of pollination in the case 
of Pears, more especially in the case of 
those grown upon walls in the open, does 
not seem to be recognised so fully' as it 
might be by growers. That successful 
pollination is tlie forerunner of good crops 
cannot be disputed, and yet it is a regular 
custom of those concerned to leave the 
fertilisation of the blooms in the majority 
of eases to natural agencies. In certain 
favourable seasons when pollen is freely 
produced, and when insect life is early 
and vigorous, the crops may be of quite 
average size, or even beyond it; but in a 
season when cither of these conditions is 
at fault, the crop fails, and the blame is 
generally laid upon late frosts or harsh 
winds. 


Bees and similar insects are, as is well 
known, the chief distributors of pollen. 
In addition, however, a genial breeze will 
waft the valuable golden powder from 
Moom to bloom fairly readily. I have 
also known growers who advocate the 
use of the syringe as a means to the same 
end. In the latter case, naturally, no 
force of spray was applied, so that the 
very action of the mild use of the syringe 
when the sun shone may be held as being 
of value in tlie same manner as a breeze. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that 
many Pear-trees produce pollen much 
mom freely than others. The first that 
occurs to me is tlie well-known I’itmaston 


Duchess, a variety which if for no other 
reason is worth planting, as I shall pre¬ 
sently show. Among early varieties 
Beurre Gifford Is naturally deficient of 
pollen (a fact which anyone may confirm 
by the use of a magnifying glass when the 
tree is in bloom) ; and to name n late 
variety which possesses the same charac¬ 
teristic, the popular Doyenne du Cornice 
may he taken as an example. Now, In 
these three cases the period and duration 
of bloom are identical, and by using a 
camel’s hair brush or. what is equally 
effective, a rabbit’s tail, upon the prolific 
pollen bearer Titmnston Duchess, suffi¬ 
cient rollon may he collected to make fer¬ 
tilisation in die ease of Beurrd Giffnrd or 
of Doyenne du Cornice reasonably secure. 
Other instances will readily occur to those 
who have an intimate knowledge of varie¬ 


ties. 

The question Is occasionally asked : 
Does the application of foreign pollen 
affect in any way the fruit of the variety 
thus pollinated? After close observation, 
I am justified in saying that it does not 
affect either the period of ripening or the 
flavour of the fruit. Taking the ease of 
Beurrd Giffard jiollinated from I’itmaston 
Duchess in an unfavourable year, the 
■late of maturing is identical with that 
when self-pollinated, and similar results 
are noticed in the case of Doyenne du 
Cornice trees which have had their blooms 
fertilised in the same way. I have used 
pollen from Easter Iieurre upon blooms of 
Beurre Hardy and that of Louise Bonne 
fle Jersey in connection with Winter 
N'elis, without finding any variation. 
.Souvenir de Congres Is occasionally defi¬ 
cient of pollen, and In this case I have 
n*d iollen Indifferently from Jargonelle 
or Marie Louise without any abnormal 
effects. If, however, the seeds from these 
crosses—for crosses they are—were used 
for sowing, some variations in the case 
of the resulting seedlings would tin- 
doubtedly l>e found. As, however, their 
mine won Id scarcely Ik* a recompense for 
tlie trouble Involved. I he ];oiut that the 
foreign pollen assists in taising the hulk 
of die crop Is of /"more consequence 
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There is a point which I would like to 
raise. It may seem to be obscurely con¬ 
nected with the.freedom or the scarcity of 
the piollen-producing qualities of any 
given variety of Pear. That is, the suit¬ 
ability of the Quince in a great many 
cases as a stock. In the case of some of 
the orchard Pears on the free stock, I 
have never detected any noticeable want 
of pollen. Graft a scion of one of these 
Pears upon Quince, and note tlie result. 
I have done it, and have been rather sur¬ 
prised when the young tree came to be of 
a bearing size. Certainly, trees in the 
open, flowering as they do at a Inter 
period of the year, when dangers from 
wind and cold are lessened, and when in¬ 
sect life is more plentiful, have a better 
chance than those flowering at an early 
date ; hut that there may be some connec¬ 
tion between the suitability of the stock 
and the supply of pollen is perhaps not 
an unreasonable supposition. I have, at 
any rate, been to a certain extent justi¬ 
fied in coming to that conclusion. 

W. McG. 


THE VALUE OF SHELTER IN THE 
GARDEN. 

In his notes on page 37 “ H. C. F.” recog¬ 
nises the value and importance of shelter. 
One may meet with instances where it is 
desired to establish a choice Conifer in an 
oiien position on a lawn which has no tree 
belt to give it shelter. The new siiecimen, 
however good it may be from a nursery¬ 
man's standpoint, soon assumes an un¬ 
happy aspect, and fails to succeed, at any 
rate, for a long time. In cases of this 
sort straw-thatched or wattle-hurdle en¬ 
closures are useful in helping to get such 
trees re-established. In the nursery from 
which tlie particular tree has been ob¬ 
tained, even should it be cold and wind¬ 
swept, trees are planted in large groups, 
which afford just the protection needed. 

Another line of thought is suggested in 
the heading of “ H. C. P.’s” note, and 
that is tlie shelter of the vegetable and 
fruit garden by the planting of tree-belts 
sufficiently near to act as a screen when 
cold winds are prevalent In spring. Twelve 
feet high garden walls give an impression 
ol’ considerable shelter. I have, however, 
found that tlie wall, unless there is some¬ 
thing beyond in the way of trees to filter 
the cold, cutting winds, serve but a small 
purpose in this respect. Every garden 
should have on its eastern and northern 
boundary some hardy trees, either ever¬ 
green or deciduous, so planted that they 
form effective wind-breaks. “ II. C. P.” 
says it is noticeable that near the sen and 
on the exjiosed side of higli ground trees 
grow one-sided. This is quite true. Near 
the sea, however, it has been observed 
that, following a heavy gale, the salt spray 
is carried very far inland, trees and 
hedges showing its effects in the blackened 
leafage on the exposed side. 

In the spring following a more or less 
severe frost many crops are injured in a 
garden without tree shelter. On more 
than one occasion my outdoor Peach-trees, 
although, as I thought, amply protected 
against frost, on examination showed the 
embryo fruit injured, only a chance fruit 
that happened to have some protection be¬ 
ing saved. In a garden I know there is a 
belt of Elm-trees immediately on the north 
side and extending on the eastern 
boundary, and thus this tree-formed bay 
makes just the difference between the 
prospect of a crop and no crop. For the 
past twenty-five years there lias never boon 
a Peach failure in that garden, and tlie 
only protection provided beyond tlie trees 
in question is an overhead coping of glass. 
It is a common experience in the garden 
to find on a late spring morning, when the 


night temperature is below freezing-point, 
that bright sun prevails, the effect of this 
acting on frosted, tender vegetable and 
fruit crops being appalling. Could the 
sun-rays be filtered through a tree-belt 
even for a short time the effects would not 
be so disastrous. In another garden I can 
call to mind exactly similar experiences. 
I have seen not only Peach-trees un¬ 
harmed, hut a Potato crop occupying tlie 
border adjacent also undamaged, save 
here and there a leaf, and, strange to say, 
in tills garden the soil was a heavy clay. 
The aspect of gardens, too, has some bear¬ 
ing on this spring prosiiect. It would 
seem, if one may judge from the study of 
various gardens and their nspects, that 
those responsible for their making con¬ 
fined their attention to mere design, 
quite ignoring the question of protection. 
In gardens surrounded by tree-belts it is 
sometimes possible to establish somewhat 
tender plants and trees that could not 
possibly exist in wind-swept and exposed 
stations. I have seen Palms like the 
Chnmterops established outdoors that had 
no protection other than that afforded by 
adjacent shrubs and tall tree-belts. Bam¬ 
boos, most of which are quite hardy in 
this country, seem to have a strong 
aversion to violent winds, and when 
occupying exposed positions rarely look 
really happy. With surroundings of trees 
of varied height and kind they do well. 

W. Strugnell. 


CORDON rLU.MS. 

In a recent note on the too early summer 
pruning of cordons, the frothy after-growth 
that follows, and tlie consequent unpro¬ 
ductiveness, I said there were some things 
which, when grown in this form, were so 
precocious and free-fruiting that It was 
difficult after a time to secure tlie necessary 
amount of wood for the formation of 
fruit-spurs. Tills applies to some of the 
more prolific of the Apples and Pears, hut 
more particularly to some of the Plums, 
especially some of the late Mr. Rivers’ seed¬ 
lings. Czar, Victoria, and some of the 
Gages, and there is often a tendency to 
overcrop such sorts, forgetting that the 
amount of fruit should be projiortionate 
to tlie size and growth of the tree. In tlie 
case of Plums, too, it must lie remembered 
that the stunting of growth is invariably 
followed by insect attacks in an aggravated 
form. When planting cordon riums either 
on a large or small scale the mistake is 
often made of growing too many sorts of 
the same season. It is better in dessert 
and cooking kinds to make n selection that 
will give a continuous supply for three 
months, beginning with July Gage and end¬ 
ing with Ickworth Imperatrice in the one 
and River’s Early Prolific and Cox's Lite 
Red in the other. I have picked nice 
dishes of file last named outside, given a 
little protection, tlie second week in 
November. In the season through which 
we have passed* with sugar at a prohibi¬ 
tive price, the housewife 1ms been unable 
to make the usual amount of jam, and 
much more bottling 1ms been done, for 
which the small round Plums in early mid- 
season and late varieties are so acceptable. 
There is an impression that this is an 
elaborate business, but it is not so, the 
following method keeping them sound and 
good for several months. Take a wide- 
mouthed bottle and fill with rilie (not over¬ 
rate), clean, dry fruit of even size, and 
place in an oven till the fruit is thoroughly 
warmed through. Remove and fill the 
bottles with boiling water. Have ready 
some grease-proof paper of sufficient size 
to cover top and neck of bottle, and cover 
same with a paste of starch. Secure 
tightly and store in a dry place. 

OF ^ ■' s 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Melons.— In order to get ripe 
Melons at the earliest possible date, and 
not having the best accommodation to do 
so, I resolved some few years since to treat 
them as I do Tomatoes, by sowing seeds in 
the month of October and growing them 
steadily on through the winter on the 
lightest shelf available. Naturally they 
became drawn, and by January did not 
appear to have much strength remaining, 
but when planted on a bed of warm soil 
they quickly retrieved lost vigour. Some 
doubted whether the stems, being so 
slender, would develop proportionately 
with the new trellis growth, but it 
required only a season's experience to 
dispel any doubts on this head. Where 
ample heat can be maintained and aug¬ 
mented by a manure-bed for bottom-heat 
there is no need for autumn sowing, for 
under favourable conditions Melons may 
be had quite ns early as they are needed 
from normal sowings. In my case it made 
a difference of a month in point of the 
ripening of the first fruit, which I con¬ 
sidered amply conqiensated for the little 
extra attention. This mode of culture, of 
course, may, or may not, be justified, 
everything depending on demand. It is, I 
find, important to restrict to quite small 
pots, for if there are much soil and only- 
few roots the plants are liable to collapse. 
Ily restriction in their early stages, and 
small shifts to keep the roots healthy 
and active, they survive, as 1 have shown, 
and do good service. Some varieties ripen 
earlier than others, but I am not sure that 
Lhese early varieties are of the best 
quality. Those that take a little more 
time in their final stages are invariably 
the better flavoured.—W. Stbugnell. 

Successional Vines. These now require 
their shoots to be tied in, their points 
stopped, etc. In tying the shoots keep the 
lmints clear of the glass, especially if the 
Vines are young ones. Stop each shoot 
at the second joint beyond a bunch, or 
reserve the same number of joints if there 
be no bunches on the shoots. I)o not be 
over anxious to get the shoots quite down 
Lo the trellis ail at once, us at this stage 
they are very brittle and easily broken 
out. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

March 2nd, 1915. 

The outstanding feature of this meeting 
was the superb table of forced bulbous 
flowers and greenhouse flowering plants 
from Lady Tate, Streatham, in all 
probability the finest of its kind yet seen 
from a private garden. In existing 
circumstances, too, it was welcome us 
evidence of the fact that good gardening 
is still in certain directions, though in the 
interests of horticulture we could wish 
that the evidences were far more 
numerous. Alpine flower.s anil rockwork 
exhibits abounded. Carnations were of 
high excellence, and ltoses—the first dis¬ 
play seen this year—were very beautiful. 
Several good groups of Orchids were on 
view. Three novelties—two Orchids and 
one alpine—gained awards. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

As already hinted, the great feature in 
this department was the forced bulbous 
and other flowers from the gardens of 

Lady Tate, Streatham (gardener, Mr. W. 
Howe), a double table being occupied. 
Arranging central groups of Callas, 
Imuntophyllums, Erlangen tomentosa, and 
other tilings as principals at intervals, 
these were surrounded by groups of the 
bolder Daffodils r ^s Mute. Ifivmp, Mrs. 
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II. J. Veitch, Elvira, Sir Wntkin, and 
others, and between, undulating masses of 
Tulips, Hyacinths, and others in consider¬ 
able variety. The majority of these were 
particularly well done, and many leading 
varieties of both genera staged. Lightly 
arranged, and occasionally interspersed 
with Ferns, a graceful and pleasing effect 
was secured to the whole. Primula 
Kewensis was particularly good among 
flowering plants. Next in importance was 
the fine table of Primula .sinensis arranged 
by 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
basket groups of some twenty varieties 
demonstrating to some extent the unique 
collection from which they were drawn. A 
novelty of merit, and a great advance 
among crimsons, was Prince of Wales, 
which surpasses all others of its shade. It 
lKissesees the good quality, too, of not 
fading with age. Brilliant King and 
Crimson King were the gems in this sec¬ 
tion hitherto, and they still hold higli 
rank. Fearl, Giant White, Imiierial White, 
Royal White, The Czar (of lieliotroiie or 
violet-mauve shade), Reading Blue, The 
Duchess, and Ivy-leaved Duchess were 
others of note. 

Messrs. H. li. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
arranged near the entrance a group of well 
flowered Indian Azaleas in several of the 
leading varieties, the plants about 
IS inches or so high, a mass of bloom. 
Cinerarias, two large groups of Callu 
alocasitefolia, a dwarf and free-flowering 
sort, with Palms and Ferns made up a very 
effective whole. 

Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, 
N., again showed a considerable collection 
of forced Tulips in pans, occupying a large 
space at the western end of the hull. The 
self-yellow Prince de Liguy was very fine 
and the best of its shade. Thomas Moore 
(orange), Rubra maxima (double-flowered), 
Crimson King, and Unique (a delightful 
bicolor variety, white and yellow) were 
other notable sorts. 

Messrs. H. Canucdl and Sons, Eynsford, 
Kent, again staged a very attractive bank 
of Zonal Pelargoniums, obviously of im¬ 
proved colour with the lengthening days. 
There were some two dozen or so vases of 
the flowers in as many varieties. 

Messrs. It. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, 
had a good object lesson of bulbs grown in 
fibre in bowls, exhibiting a considerable 
variety of Tulips, Daffodils, and Hyacinths 
in this way, and in the finest condition. 
Another pleasing and instructive item 
treated on similar lines was the chequered 
Fritillary, in white and coloured forms, 
and so grown this popular hardy plant 
constitutes a graceful ornament for the 
sitting-room. 

Messrs Herbert Chapman, Rye, had a 
variety of hybrid Freesias, some distinct, 
as in the yellow and orange Champion, 
which is very fine ; others as in multi¬ 
color (a mingling of rose and white), and 
much besides that is not very striking or 
ornamental from the colour standpoint. 
The best of them, however, appeal to all 
because of their fragrance. The hybrid 
bulbous Irises were numerous and good, a 
lovely mass of the blue Cantab being 
noteworthy. 

Messrs. Carter and Co., Raynes Park, 
S.W., exhibited a tastefully-arranged lot 
of Primula sinensis in basket groups, 
dividing and supporting the several 
varieties with well-flowered examples of 
P. malacoides, a double line of which also 
constituted a good background. Bouquet 
White, Holborn Coral, and stellnta Fairy 
Queen were among the best, I hough in 
point of size and excellence Princess Mary 
(of soft (link colouring) surpassed I hem 
all. It is a variety of all-round merit. 


ROSES. 

The only exhibit of Roses was that from 
Mr. G. Prince, Oxford. In the background 
was a well-flowered lot of Fortune’s 
yellow, the Yellow Banksiau being 
arranged near. It is interesting rather 
than showy. Mme. E. Herriot (very fine 
in its rich orange-red tone), Juliet, Anna 
Olivier, Lady Roberts, and Lady Wateriow 
were others that were arranged with some 
freedom in bunches. Many were set in 
boxes and a considerable variety shown in 
this wtiy. 

ALPINE AND HARDY FLOWERS. 

There were numerous exhibits of these, 
from which the following Is a selection. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, showed 
a particularly good group of Saxifrnga 
Burseriana Gloria, perhaps the most 
popular of its class, the shilling-large, 
pure white flowers above spiny grey tufts 
appealing to all. There were about 150 
well - flowered examples of the plant. 
S. B. rosea (a dainty novelty), S. Faldon- 
side, S. Boydi alba, and the yellow- 
flowered S. Kotschyl were also noted. 

Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, had a 
collection of 1(H) or so Saxifrages in potS, 
fine - flowering examples of Burseriana, 
Haagi, Faldonside, and apleulata being re¬ 
marked. A score of well - flowered 
Soldanellas in this group were quite a 
feature. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Co vent Garden, 
W.C., had an extensive exhibit of Squills, 
Chlonodoxas, miniature Narcissi, Crocus 
species, such as lmperati and the mauve- 
coloured suaveolens, Iris reticulata, I. 
ungulcularls in variety, Adonis amurensis, 
Lenten Roses, and many Saxifrages. 
Freesias were very beautiful and pots of 
many - flowered Hyacinths were also 
shown. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, 
had line-flowering specimens of Saxlfraga 
Faldonside (the best of the yellows), 8. 
Elizabeth®, and S. Burseriana Gloria, 
together with Soldanellas, Iris stylosa in 
variety, such Primulas as Julia; and 
denticulata in variety, Cyclamens, Lenten 
Roses, and others. 

Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, 
had the rarely-seen Saxifrnga junlperina 
(yellow), S. dalmatica (white, also rarely 
seen), with such as Paulin®, Haagi, Bur- 
seriana Gloria, the white-flowered apieu- 
lata and Rocheliann, among others. The 
general arrangement and the disposition 
of the plants had been studied in this 
exhibit. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, continued his 
exhibits of hardy evergreen Ferns, 
associating therewith Hepatica, Muscari, 
Winter Aconite, Saxifrnga oppositifolia, 
iris reticulata, and others. The associa¬ 
tion in large degree is a happy one, inas¬ 
much as not a few of those named are 
quite happy among Ferns. Shortia uuiflora 
grandiflora rosea (Award of merit) was 
also remarked. 

Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Twy- 
ford and llagshot, had a remarkably flue 
display of Saxifrnga oppositifolia splen- 
dens, one of the richest coloured and 
freest flowering of its race. In one or two 
directions the plant sheeted a piece of well- 
executed rockwork, just as it might do in 
the outer garden. Prodigal of flowering, 
rich in colour, early, absolutely hardy, and 
reliable, it is a plant to garden with 
for effect. It was but one—albeit a good 
one—of the many fine things staged. 

Messrs. Piper, Barnes and Bayswater, 
had choice Saxifrages on rockwork, 
Frederici Coburgi (yellow), seardica 
(white), Rocheliaija. Elizabeth®, and 
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were also goodly groups of Primulas and 
other alpines. 

Mr. James Box, Lindtield, displayed nice 
groups of Anemone blanda, double Prim¬ 
roses in variety. Hepatieas, Tulipa Knuf- 
manniann. n variety of Hepatieas, which 
included Double Clue, with many varie¬ 
ties of Saxifrages and other early hardy 
flowers. 

Mr. G. Heutlie, Keston, had a most 
interesting lot of hardy things. Saxifraga 
Griesbachi was very beautiful here, as 
"ere also S. Burseriana Gloria. >S. Coydi 
alba. Morisia hypogtea. Erica eodonodes, 
Winter Aconite, and others. Perhaps the 
charm of the exhibit was centred in the 
rarer Croei, one of which s at least, 0. 
acrius, of an intense royal blue colour, 
attracted everybody. It is quite unique in 
colour. 

Messrs. .1. Cbeal and Sons, Crawley, ex¬ 
hibited rockwork with alpines and shrubs, 
a central group being made up of the early- 
flowering Rhododendron Jacksoul. 

CARNATIONS. 

The finest of these, particularly from the 
standfioint of culture and line flowers, 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Mr. R. L. Russell, Richmond, showed 
these in perfection. White and red 
Mezereons, Azalea mallis, Wistaria sinen¬ 
sis (beautifully grown), Indian Azaleas, 
Erica eodonodes Veitchi, and others being 
freely displayed. Berry-bearing shrubs 
and others were also in evidence. 

Messrs. AV. Cutbush and Sons, High- 
gate, N., were the only other exhibitors 
in this department, the firm displaying 
a considerable variety of Magnolias— 
Soulangeana, amabilis, nigra, and others— 
in conjunction with a delightfully fragrant 
group of Daphne indicu, Deutzias, Wis¬ 
tarias, and others. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. J. and A. MacBcan, t'ooksbridge, 
showed very tine examples of Cymbidium 
Alexanderi roseuni, the great arching 
racemes making a fine show. Odontoglos- 
sum triumphans is ;t particularly graceful 
kind. The while-flowered Lidia anccqis 
Sehroderm was very fine in this group. 

Messrs Sander and Sons, St. Albans, hud 
particularly good specimens of Cymbidium 
Pauwelsi, the white, rose-spotted Trieho- 
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came from Mr. II. Burnett, Guernsey, 
whose vases of Marmion, Mrs. C. F. 
Raphael, R. F. Felton, Carola, Enchantress 
Supreme, White Wonder, Salmon Enchant¬ 
ress, and Mikado could hardly be improved 
upon for size and rich colouring. 

Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Haywards 
Heath, also had a very fine group, includ¬ 
ing brilliantly - coloured flowers of 
Champion (scarlet), Mary Allwood, a 
centre-piece of Gorgeous, with many 
others. 

Messrs. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., 
also had a nice lot of these flowers, show¬ 
ing the new varieties Viscountess Gosehen 
(cerise). Lady Linlithgow, and King 
George (scarlet), among others. 

Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, Merstham,' 
had a stand of the most recent novelties, 
of which Pink Sensation, Champion 
(scarlet). Enchantress Supreme, and 
Philadelphia are a few. 

Messrs. Low and Co., Enfield, also 
showed a great variety of Carnations, tin* 
new scarlet -and-white fancy, T. Geoffrey 
W. Henslow, virtually a modified 
Marmion. being one of the best in the 
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philia suavis, and the beautiful pink- 
flowered Brasso-Lselio-Cattleyn Everest, 
whose delicate pink-yellow throated 
flowers are very pleasing. 

Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Chelten¬ 
ham, had a line lot of Cyprlpediums. 
Among these, C. aureum virginale, C. 
Beckmani, C. Dowlingianum, and C. 
ltosetti stood out prominently. Miltonia 
St. Andrse, Cymbidium Gottiammi, and 
Butterfly, very beautiful members of this 
race of winter-flowering, easily-grown 
Orchids, were also shown. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, had 
beautifully-flowered examples of Don- 
drobium nobile virginale, D. Wardianum, 
the yellow-flowered Oncidium splendens, 
O. Cnvendisliianum, and others. 

Baron Bruno Schroder, Egham, sent an 
exhibit of seven enormous arching racemes 
of Cymbidium Fauwelsi, each not less than 
0 feet long. As an easily-grown Orchid of 
quaint colouring, and winter flowering 
withal, this Cymbidium merits attention 
from the amateur. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded appears in our adver¬ 
tisement columns. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Late Vines. —As varieties such as Lady 
Downe's, Gros Column, Lady Hutt, Mrs. 
I’iuce, Prince of Wales, and others require 
a long season of growth for the fruit to 
ripen by the end of September, or at latest 
October, the Vines should now be started. 
Until the buds show signs of bursting fire- 
heat is not requisite in the day when the 
weather is mild, and only sufficient at 
night to maintain a teiuiierature of 
50 degs. On bright mornings the rods 
should be thoroughly syringed about mid¬ 
day. To husband solar heat as much as 
possible closing for the day should be done 
early. In my own case ventilation is not 
resorted to until the buds begiu to break. 
The border, if at all dry, should be well 
moistened with tepid water, applying a 
stimulant at the same time. 

Maincrop Muscats. These succeed best 
when a house is given up entirely to them, 
as the treatment in accordance with their 
peculiarities can then be afforded. The 
house will now be closed, the border 
manured, watered, anti mulched w T ith 
horse droppings 1 inch thick. The A’ines 
will be syringed with tepid water twice 
daily, and damping of the floor carried 
out according to outer weather conditions. 
For the present the temperatures will be 
50 degs. by night and 50 degs. by day. 

Early Muscats.— Here the final tying of 
the laterals to the trellis and the removal 
of surplus bunches are being attended to. 
As the bunches lengthen out and the Vines 
approach the flowering period Hie border 
is again watered, which will carry them 
over until I lie setting is complete. When 
in flower a rise of temperature to 75 degs. 
by day and 65 degs. to 70 degs. by night 
takes place. A drier atmosphere is then 
for tlie time being necessary, therefore the 
daily damping of floors, etc., will be dis¬ 
continued. but when there is a promise of 
a bright day a light sprinkling about 
nine a.in. and again when closing, tends 
to correct dryness of the internal atmo¬ 
sphere. Fertilising begins as soon as 
flowering commences with a wide camel- 
hair brush, which is gently drawn down 
the hunches. Where trouble is experi¬ 
enced in the setting of Muscats it is a good 
plan to tie the bunches with their points 
upwards towards the roof glass. The 
using of pollen taken from a free-setting 
variety, if such happens to be in flower in 
the same or another house, is also a good 
aid towards securing a free set. In some 
favoured instances merely tapping the 
rods suffices. In any case, it is not good 
policy after setting is done to start thin¬ 
ning the berries so soon as is the usual 
practice with other varieties. By post¬ 
poning tlie operation a few days lieyond 
I lie usual time the fertile berries are then 
more easily distinguished 

Figs. -With the fruits swelling fast 
towards the flowering stage relief must 
now be afforded to trees in pots on which 
there are more fruits than it is prudent to 
allow to perfect. A judicious thinning not 
only enhances the size and quality of those 
left on the trees when they mature, but it 
averts the evil of fruit casting, to which 
heavily cropped pot trees are prone. Some 
varieties are more given to this than 
others. Another cause for fruit casting is 
failing to supply tlie roots after the trees 
are in full growth with adequate siq>- 
plles of moisture, which detail from now 
onwards must have attention. Planted 
out trees seldom cast their fruits, and in 
their case thinning is not needed. Tlie 
necessity for caution when tlie fruits are 
in flower havingMietfii Imiched upon in a 
pioYiuus note, itr will now suffice :to say 
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that as soon as this period is past, free 
syringing of the foliage can then be safely 
indulged in both morning and afternoon, 
well damping paths and borders. Unless 
requisite to force against time, a day tem¬ 
perature of 75 degs. and 05 degs. at night 
is sufficient. 

Maincrop Onions.— The ground where 
Celery has been grown is this year in¬ 
tended for Onions. As it contains an 
abundance of manure and has also been 
deeply worked, all that lias to be done is 
to lightly fork the surface over to level 
and dry the soil. The seed, after raking 
the soil down to a fine tilth, will be sown 
as soon as a favourable opportunity offers, 
the varieties being Bedfordshire Champion 
and Sutton’s and James’s Keeping, all 
three being excellent for winter and spring 
use. 

Celery. —In one or two trenches the 
Celery-leaf-disease apjieared late last 
autumn, consequently the crop will this 
season be grown as far removed from the 
old site as possible, yet conveniently 
situated as far as water supply is con¬ 
cerned. A fresh departure, or, rather, a 
return to an old practice, will be in hav¬ 
ing four rows of plants in a trench, the 
trenches 0 feet apart. The spaces between 
tlie trenches will lie reserved for second- 
early and maincrop Teas. The digging 
out of the trenches to about 15 inches in 
depth and banking the soil on either side 
will shortly be done. A good layer of 
manure is placed in each trench and 
covered with 3 inches to 4 inches of the 
best of the soil thrown out. Ha dishes or 
anything that will come off in good time 
can then be grown in them. Trenches for 
Leeks will be prepared in the same 
way. As soon us some of the banks 
between the trenches are finished three 
different varieties of Teas, such as Acqui¬ 
sition, Prestige, and Discovery, will be 
sown. 

Carnations. —The young and two-year- 
old plants of the Malmaison varieties have 
been staked and tied, a single stake being 
used for the former and five for each of 
the latter. The plants having rooted well, 
they are now being given an occasional 
dose of Carnation manure. Spraying with 
“ Carvita ” is done ut intervals, and the 
house fumed now and again as a preven¬ 
tive of aphis attacks. Watering is care¬ 
fully performed, the plants being looked 
over twice daily. Free ventilation is ac¬ 
corded except when frost appears immi¬ 
nent. Then the house is closed, but fire- 
heat is turned on only when its employ¬ 
ment is a matter of necessity. 

Calceolaria Clibrani. —The most forward 
plants have been shifted into 7-inch and 
8-inch pots, and staked out. Large plants 
when in bloom are very effective for 
house decoration and last a long time in 
bloom. Younger or smaller examples 
have been potted into 5-inch and ti-ineh 
pots. These come in handy for placing in 
small-sized vases. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias.— These have 
received another shift, and as soon as they 
become well rooted will then be trans¬ 
ferred to 7-inch and 8-inch pots, according 
to the size of the plants, in which they 
will bloom. Both the foregoing and these 
are now in a light, cool house, whore the 
atmosphere is kept slightly moist, and an 
abundance of air is at all times admitted. 
When small beads of moisture are seen 
adhering to tlie edges of the leaves of the 
plants in the morning it may safely bo 
assumed that all is well with them. A 
dry and warm atmosphere is fatal to the 
well-being of herbaceous Calceolarias. 

Cyclamens.—Those conlinue lo produce 
a great quantilj/'trfr flowers, aid will ap- 
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parently do so for some time to come. 
The individual blooms are, if anything, 
finer than ever this year, and the term 
giant applied to most of the varieties 
grown is fully justified. The house is 
kept at a uniform temperature of 55 degs. 
and air admitted both at the top and front 
on every favourable opportunity. Feed¬ 
ing has been confined of late solely to 
mild doses of Clay’s fertiliser. Thanks to 
an occasional fuming of the house and the 
maintenance of the ashes on the stages in 
a moist condition, not a single thrip has 
been observed throughout the winter. 
The later batch will soon be in flower, 
and promises to yield a long succession of 
bloom. Young plants for flowering next 
autumn and winter are making good pro¬ 
gress, and the foliage is fast developing. 

Propagation. —Tlie increase of stock of 
Lobelias, Verbenas, Heliotropes, and the 
like is being pushed on, the cuttings as 
soon as rooted being boxed or potted off 
according to the purpose they are required 
for. The moist heat of vineries and 
Peach-houses now T being forced provides 
congenial quarters for plants of this de¬ 
scription for the next few weeks. 

A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Vinery.— When it can be seen 
which are the best bunches, reduce the 
number on a Vine to what it is believed 
it will bring to perfection without being 
unduly exhausted. The bunches should be 
evenly distributed over tlie whole of the 
Vines, taking care to leave those which 
hang the more conveniently for thinning. 
The lateral shoots must be kept in check 
so as not to crowd tlie trellis with growth 
and leaves, but encourage as much as pos¬ 
sible those leaves behind and just in front 
of the bunches. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias.— These have 
been wintered in shallow boxes, with just 
sufficient sand over them to prevent 
shrivelling. A portion of the tubers will 
now be placed in boxes of leaf-mould and 
sand and introduced to an intermediate 
temperature in order to start them into 
growth. As soon as growth has well com¬ 
menced they will be lmtted in a rich com¬ 
post consisting of good fibrous loam, dried 
cow-manure worked through a fine-meshed 
sieve, leaf-mould, sand, and a small quan¬ 
tity of broken charcoal. The plants 
should bo stood near to the glass in a 
house or pit where a minimum tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degs. is maintained, and well 
shaded from bright sunshine. Seedlings 
should be pricked out into shallow, well- 
drained pans or boxes as soon ns they are 
large enough to handle. These young 
plants should be placed near the roof glass 
in a forcing - house and be carefully- 
shaded. The secret with these plants is to 
keep them continually moving, ns if 
allowed to suffer a check growth will not 
be satisfactory. 

Liliums in pots plunged in beds of ashes 
now require to be examined weekly, re¬ 
moving those which have made growth of 
1 inch or 2 inches, and placing them in fi 
cold frame. When well rooted, batches 
arc introduced to gentle heat as required. 
By placing a small batch under glass at 
intervals of a fortnight, and allowing the 
latest to remain in the open, a constant 
supply is maintained and tlie flowering 
season prolonged until autumn, when the 
supply may be kept up by employing re¬ 
tarded bulbs. Varieties suitable for 
forcing include I,, longiflorum, L. auratum, 
L. Brownl, and L. speciosum. 

Calanthes. — The deciduous Calanthes 
will soon, be in a condition to be repotted, 
and a sufficient quantity- of good fibrous 


loam should now be placed in some con¬ 
venient place where it may become 
moderately warm. Loam is the principal 
soil needed for Calanthes, and dried cow- 
dung is an excellent ingredient to mix 
with it. The latter should be exposed to 
the sun until it is quife dry, afterwards 
rubbing through a fine meshed sieve and 
turning over occasionally until needed for 
use. 

The rock garden.— Any re-arrangement 
of plants necessary in the rock garden 
should be carried out without delay. 
Where trailing plants are encroaching on 
their neighbours a portion should be re¬ 
moved. A slight top-dressing of suitable 
soil should be given to the plants where 
space allows. Iris reliculata has flowered 
well this season. Early varieties of Saxi¬ 
frages w-ill soon be in full bloom and many 
other subjects are coming on rapidly. 

Helleborus niger.— The present is a 
suitable time to increase the stock of these 
plants. Take up each clump, wash every 
bit of soil from the roots, and divide care¬ 
fully with a knife, removing all the re¬ 
mains of old flower-stems. A position 
facing north, or nt least somewhat shaded, 
is most suitable, and tlie ground should 
be trenched nt least 2 feet deep, placing 
a thick layer of rotten farmyard manure 
at the bottom. When the ground has 
settled make it firm by treading it regu¬ 
larly all over, and plant each Hellebore 
crown 18 Inches apart. It is not advisable 
to lift the whole of the plants, only a few 
annually, as the plant requires to be 
thoroughly established before it will 
flower freely. The plants should never be 
allow-ed to become dry at the roots. 

Propagation. — The propagation of 
Heliotropes, Ageratura, and such like 
should be carried on as fast as cuttings 
can be obtained. Tuberous Begonias in¬ 
tended for tlie open air should be placed 
in pots of a suitable size and grown on 
sturdily to the end of May. The potting 
of Pelargoniums should now be completed 
anil tlie plants kept rather close until 
somewhat established. 

Potatoes. —The first planting of the 
earliest varieties of Potatoes will now- be 
made on a warm border, where protection 
can be afforded if necessary. The 
varieties for this early planting include 
Myatt’s Aslileaf, May Queen, Duke, of 
York, and Sharpe's Victor. The sets are 
planted about 0 inches deep, 20 inches from 
row to row, and 15 inches from plant to 
plant in the row. The soil being heavy a 
liberal allowance of leaf-soil and wood- 
nshes is worked into the staple before 
planting. Except in mild parts of the 
country it is jet too early to plant 
Potatoes in quantity, but much may be 
done to forward the crop by laying out the 
sets thinly, as I previously advised. 
Potatoes growing in pits and frames are 
aired freely at all times when the weather 
is mild, and on bright mild days the lights 
are drawn off tlie frames for a few hours 
in the middle of the day. 

Globe Artichokes. —The mulching that 
was used to protect the roots during 
winter will now he removed. The new 
growths that are beginning to push will 
be thinned to three or four of the 
strongest on each. It is advisable to 
plant a fresh row or two each year on 
rich, deeply-worked soil. Strong suckers 
with roots attached should he selected to 
make these plantations. Plant in clumps 
of three at about 1 foot apart from each 
other, and about 4 feet between each 
clump. Plant firmly and afterwards give 
a light mulching of short manure. A good 
dressing of rich manure should be applied 
toj the old plantation and then lightly 
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forked in If old plants are scarce, seed 
-Ijould now be sown in heat. The seed¬ 
lings should be pricked .off as soon as they 
are laige enough to handle, and when 
hardened off planted in single rows. These 
will produce heads during the autumn, 
when the best may be selected for stock. 

Peas. —Advantage has been taken of a 
hide improvement in the weather to sow 
a few rows of early Peas in tho open. "As 
the ground is still very wet, plenty of dry, 
sifted soil was distributed in the drills 
and over the seeds. A good quantity of 
seed was sown in pots earlyin February 
and placed in a cold frame. These are 
tow growing strongly and will be 
hardened off for planting in the oiieu at 
the first favourable opportunity. 

Parsnips. —As soou as the soil gels suf¬ 
ficiently dry to boar being trodden upon 
Parsnips will be sown in drills IS Inches 
apart, the seed being dropped in pinches 
of three to four 1 foot apart. By sowing 
m this manner thinning is more ex- 
leditiuusly performed. 

Herb borders, if not already done, 
"hould lo- carefully looked over and put 
in order. Old beds of Mint should be 
cleaned and a top-dressing of short, well- 
decayed manure applied. If fresh beds are 
t» l>e made lift the roots carefully and 
plant them thinly in rows 1 foot aiiart in 
fairly rich soil, mulching them afterwards 
with short manure. Thyme is best grown 
"it rather i*oor and dry soil, and a fresh 
supply of plants should he raised each 
year or two from seed. Seeds of any 
annual or jierennial herb may now be sown 
thinly in boxes. F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Conservatory —During flic week the 
house has been rearranged, after having 
been cleaned down. At tills season of the 
year some considerable use is made of 
Primulas of different kinds, which, with 
the lengthening days, are increasing in 
attractiveness. One side of the house is 
devoted to these plants, which are 
arranged in good groups of each variety— 
P. obcouica, P. o. grandiflora rosea, 1*. 
nialacoides, p. sinensis, and 1*. verticillata. 
In the centre of each group a plant of the 
Arum Lily breaks the monotony and gives 
an appearance of height to the stage. The 
opposite side is occupied by a good hatch 
of Carnations, on tho point of dowering, 
and which have hitherto been kept in re¬ 
vive for this purpose. In the centre of 
the stage a break is made in the Carna¬ 
tions by a number of plants of Begonia 
fuchsioides, now in tine bloom. The middle 
of the house is chiefly tilled by Arum 
lilies. Balms, large pieces of Cytisus 
racemosus, specimen Ferns, and various 
bulbs in bloom. Concerning Arum Lilies, 
a trial was made between pieces planted 
out during summer and others dried off 
in their pots. After a fair and impartial 
trial there does not seem to be any great 
difference in cither lot of plants, each be¬ 
ing equally healthy and. full of bloom. 
Those planted out have the more massive, 
and those dried off, the earlier spa thus. 
Other plants in use at this time Include 
Cinerarias, Mignonette, and Diosma 
ericoides. After cleaning and rcstaging 
were completed, tho house was lightly 
vaporised, and a slight outbreak of mealy¬ 
bug upon a plant of Mandevillu suaveoleus 
was cheeked by the use of a camel’s-hair 
brush and a little methylated spirit. Men¬ 
tion might be made of the value of Helio¬ 
trope for winter flowering, a large plant 
upon a wail having been full of bloom 
throughout the dull months. The pipes arc 
kept moderately warm, chiefly as a pre¬ 
caution against claiu+s* from whi«h the 
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house suffers; and on all occasions air is 
freely admitted when possible. 

Greenhouses.— Again we are approaching 
tlie time of the year when congestion is 
apt to occur, and, therefore, every plant 
which is not absolutely needed for stock 
or for decoration should be discarded. I 
know well that it goes against the grain 
to part with many plants, but there is a 
growing and, I think, a wise disposition 
to use greenhouses in spring as auxiliaries 
to tho outside department. The saving of 
time which follows the practice of raising 
such things as Onions, Cauliflowers, 
Lettuces, and many other things under 
glass for transplanting is very consider¬ 
able, and as there is, in most gardens at 
any rate, never any space to spare iu 
spring, it is, as already indicated, really 
profitable to gel rid of superfluous plants 
at this time. Their places can easily be 
tilled at a later date. A small house lias 
been Ailed with I’elargoniuni l’aul 
Orampel. These arc in 5-incU pots, and 
will at a later iieriod be planted out. Some 
plants of Diplneus glutinosus have been 
moved from 0-iuch to 8-inch inits, and a 
quantity of double-flowering Petunias lias 
been similarly attended to. All—or at 
least almost all tlie Chrysanthemums are 
now in 5-inch pots, and as this means in¬ 
creased space some difficulty is at times 
found in their disposal. So far as i»»ssi- 
ble they are accommodated on shelves, in 
which places much care is necessary to 
avoid either over or under watering. 

Stove,— Kepotling has been finished in 
the case of the permanent plants, and a 
quantity of young stuff has received a shift 
commensurate with their individual needs. 
These include Eulalia japouiea vuriegata, 
Dracaenas, Abutilon Sawjtzi, Pandanus 
Veitclii, some of the liner Aloes, Bougain¬ 
villea Sunderiana, and hard-wooded plants 
generally. It. Sanderianu is of a more 
shrubby character than B. glabra, and it 
is quite permissible at this time to cut it 
buck fairly hard previous to repotting. It 
is a rather attractive and very free-flower¬ 
ing variety. 

Bedding Pelargoniums. — During a 
period of exceptionally stormy and wet 
weather attention was given to bedding 
Pelargoniums—Zonal and Ivy-leaved. As 
is usual in the case of cuttings wintered 
in pits, damp had, to some extent, done a 
little damage. The losses in the case of 
tiie Zonal varieties amounted approxi¬ 
mately to 10 per cent., but in tlie case of 
the Ivy-leaved kinds it was trifling. The 
plants were shaken out and tlie sound 
plants mossed up. This is an old but a 
good practice, plants so treated forming 
good stiecimens, with excellent balls, at 
planting-out time. Further, it results in a 
great economy of pots of a small size at 
a time when these are in much request, 
and a great saving of time in respect of 
watering results in addition. After being 
mossed the plants were returned to boxes, 
sufficient space being allowed between the 
plants to permit of their development. The 
boxes were then returned to the heated 
pits which they had previously occupied 
and in which they will be permitted to 
remain till the middle of April. 

Marguerite Mrs. Sanders. — During the 
week a considerable number of cuttings of 
this valuable Marguerite was put into the 
propagating pit. Owing to its very free- 
flowering hubit it is practically impossi¬ 
ble to obtain sufficient suitable cuttings, 
t.c., those devoid of flower-buds, in autumn. 
A few plants cut back and potted up be¬ 
fore they were damaged by frost have 
broken freely and provide capital cuttings. 
Not only are the pure white Byrctlmuu- 
like [lowers very showy and ornamental 
in the borders during summer and autumn. 


but when plants arc grown on in pots of u 
suitable size they are of some value for 
greenhouse work late in the season, 
although, of course, they are rather dis¬ 
counted by the abundance of Chrysanthe- 
uiqms at that time. Cuttings put in now, 
with a little bottom-heat and kept air¬ 
tight, soon emit loots, and form useful 
stuff by the end of May. 

Moving shrubs. — Should uuy removals 
be contemplated among shrubs there is yet 
time, although no further delay should 
take place if good results are expected. 
During the course of the week some 
moving has been done, chiefly among 
flowering shrubs. These included Azaleas 
of different kinds, ono of them a large 
piece of Ghent Azalea which was much 
overgrown and interfering with a line 
young tree of Cryptomeria elegans. Owing 
to the suitable nature of the soil iu which 
these shrubs arc grown- a flue peaty 
medium—no difficulty is experienced in 
lifting tlie plants with flue, large, and 
compact balls, and though some of the 
shrubs moved were of exceptionally large 
size no misgivings arc felt as to their 
success in their new quarters. At the 
same time some young pieces of the line 
berry-bearing Cotoneaster frigida were 
transferred to different situations. This 
subject, like others, succeeds iu a marked 
degree in these gardens, although the 
Iieriod ol effectiveness, owing to tho havoc 
wrought by birds among the fruit, is very 
brief. 

Spring-flowering bulbs. Tulips in beds 
are now making progress. Some damage 
to tlie bulbs having been caused by mice, 
recourse was bad to traps and leison. 
These, apparently, have proved effective, 
and the destruction has ceased. Not for 
some years have rats, mice, and voles been 
so numerous, perhaps owing to the mild¬ 
ness of (he season so far. The Vernal 
Snowflake is well advanced. A good clump 
in a border has been covered by a hand- 
light, chiefly to protect the flowers, for 
those left unprotected are Invariably more 
robust. Snowdrops yet remain effective 
and plentiful, although, I think, upon the 
whole they are not so good as is usually 
tlie case, a certain lack of substance iu the 
flowers and a tendency to softness in the 
stems being visible. 

Mildew in vineries. Occasionally mildew 
makes its appearance in the latter part of 
the season in vineries, especially in those 
devoted to late varieties. Where this 
dangerous fungus was noticed during last 
season no pains should be spared to get 
the bouse cleared of spores at this time. 
The walls should he thoroughly washed 
with fresh, hot lime, to which a consider¬ 
able proportion of flowers of sulphur may 
advantageously be added. All glass, wood, 
and ironwork must lie well washed with 
hot soapy water, and, in addition, the sur¬ 
face soil ought to be scrolled carefully 
from the border, replacing it with good 
friable loam to which lias been added some 
bone-meal or finely-crushed bone. These 
precautions, if followed by careful atten¬ 
tion, will, at all events, keep mildew iu 
check. 

Kitchen garden. -With the exception of 
one day it has been impossible to forward 
the work out of doors upon the soil. Rain 
has fallen almost continually and the 
ground is so sodden that to venture upon 
it would be dangerous. Meantime a rough 
plan of cropping has been drawn up which 
will be useful throughout the season. 
Owing to circumstances some borders 
previously devoted to flower culture are, 
during the present season, to be occupied 
by vegetables, and as, owing to their posi¬ 
tion. the soil dries very quickly, an early 
start is anticipsTuils VV. MoGi fi oo. 

"UNIVtRSlWDP ItUNOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of chart/e if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on out side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor q/'Uakdeninc, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, IF. (7. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name aiul address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sod to press sonic days in a/lvance of dale, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
1 'ej/ly to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
jjlants to be rightly named should send fair 
examjAes of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sad. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and she of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We hare 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Manure for Roses (W. O. Brooke). —We 
should not ourselves use the formula. It is 
very doubtful whether the magnesia and the 
iron are called for in any case, and the mix¬ 
ture would not be economical. The use of a 
little sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda 
would probably supply all your plants require, 
but superphosphate might well be used. 

Portulacas (Inquirer). —One of the brightest 
and most free-blooming of our summer flowers 
is the Portulaca. It is too little known, and 
as a consequence it does not receive anything 
like the consideration it deserves. Seed sown 
on a warm border in April will give a good 
show of bloom in July. For borders where 
the sun has much power and the soil is poor 
Portulacas are the best things one can grow. 

Thrip on Azaleas (S.). —The Azalea-leaves 
you 6end are badly attacked by thrips. Syringe 
the plants with paraffin emulsion, Quassia 
extract, and soft soap or Tobacco-water. A 
cheap insecticide for the destruction of this 
pest, also green and black-fly, is a* follows :— 
Tie up a peck of soot in a canvas bag and 

lace it in a hogshead of soft water. Btir the 

agr of soot about daily for a week, and then 
add about 3 lb. of fresh, unslaked lime. When 
the lime has clarified the mixture it may be 
used for syringing, diluting it if necessary. 
Try it on one or two plants find. This is an 
excellent syringing mixture, not only freeing 
the plants from insects, but also giving health 
and vigour to them. 

Perns under greenhouse stage (L.). —You 
will find a large number of the free-growing 
kinds useful as — c.g.. Nephrodium molle, 
Cyrtomium falcaUmi, Pterises of the lineata 
type, and the well-known British Maiden-hair 
(Adiantum capillus-Veneris) is usually one of 
the best. If not too dark and too much drip 
overhead, Pterie scaberula will do well and 
Bpread freely. Doodia asperA, Pteris tremula, 
together with the ordinary Maiden - hair. 
Davallia canariensie, and Woodwardia radi- 
cans, would also be useful, and, with some of 
the Selaginellaa, make a good variety. Any 
rough, peaty mixture, with ordinary loamy 
soil added, will do, or even the old potting- 
soil from Ferns, if a supply is at hand. 

Carnations (W. B.). — The best scarlet- 
flowered Carnations for your purpose would be 
Britannia, Beacon, Champion, Scarlet Glow, 
0. F. Raphael, and Mary Allwood. The last 
two are not true scarlet, but indispensable 
among the reds. Of yellow' sorts. Premier and 
Kunstar; while of pink. Enchantress Supreme. 
Salmon Enchantress. Pink Delight, and Empire 
Day. Obtain well-rooted plants and grow 
them in a mixture of loam and leaf-mould, 
with a little sand. A temperature of 50 dege. 
will be ample, and the plants should be stood 
out-of-doors from June to end of August. If 
you have not grown these plants bef6re you 
had better watch our columns from time to 
time as we hope to publish notes concerning 
them. The Roses named may do for a time in 
the conservatory, but are not likely to prove 
a permanent success where much heat is given. 
In any case heavy summer syringing would Vie 
necessary to keep down red-spider. Lanageria 
rosea should prove a useful red-flowered 
climber, and either Bougainvillea glabra or B. 
Banderiana if you have room for these free- 
growing plants. 
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Aspidistra - leaves splitting (Window 
Garden). —The roots of your Aspidistra are un¬ 
doubtedly in a bad state, but it is rather soon 
to disturb them yet. About the first week in 
April turn the plant out of the pot, and re¬ 
move as much of the old soil as you can (if in 
a very bad state shake quite clear of the soil) 
and repot, very probably in a pot two or three 
sizes smaller. Be very careful with the water¬ 
ing until the roots get to work in the fresh 
soil. You must be guided in this by the amount 
of roots. The pot must be clean and well 
drained, and the 6oil may consist of equal 
parte of loam and leaf-mould, with a good dash 
of sand. In repotting put the plant at such a 
depth that the creeping, underground stems 
are just below the soil. The Aspidistra should 
have just enough water to keep the soil fairly 
moist, but avoid standing it in water, as such 
treatment will soon ruin the finest and 
healthiest of plants. 

Flowers in vinery (E.).— When a vinery has 
its roof well covered with Vines the foliage 
during the summer is of necessity dense, and 
light is greatly excluded from plants below. 
Back walls in vineries are of little use, once 
the Vines get to the top of the house, as the 
walls are so shaded. Still further. Vines are 
very susceptible to insect attacks, and it is 
well not to have in the vinery things which 
encourage them. You can plant a Fuchsia, a 
Heliotrope, and a Plumbago capeneie (blue), 
and see how far they will answer. For pote, 
try, besides Ferns, Aspidistras, Palms, and 
India-rubber plants, a few' Fucheia-s, Abu- 
tilons, Heliotropes, and even Begonias if the 
Vine leafage be not too dense. Gloxinias 
need ample light, otherwise they become very 
much drawn and weak, as also would Celosias. 
After the Vine leaves have fallen you could 
house Chrysanthemums iu pots and have a 
good show of flowers. 

Pruning Sweet Brier hedge (C. H .).— 

Hedges of 6uch hardy Roses may be pruned at 
once if they require it. First proceed to cut 
away all dead wood. This is beet done with a 
pair of secateurs. Then, should the hedge 
appear to require thickening at the base, cut 
down some of the living wood near to the 
bare parts. New shoots will spring up with 
surprising vigour. Should the hedge be too 
tall for your requirements the- top may be cut 
back to the desired height. If there are any 
large grans to fill up, this cotyld be done at 
once, and no kinds are more beautiful for th£ 
purpose than Lord Penzance's Hybrid Sweet 
Briers. Their foliage is deliciously fragrant, 
and they possess the additional attraction of 
brilliantly coloured flowers, succeeded by 
showy heps. When filling up these gaps be 
careful not to disturb the roots of the estab¬ 
lished plauts. After pruning, a liberal dress¬ 
ing of farmyard manure should be dug in on 
each side of the hedge where practicable, but 
as yours is near a wall this will not be pos¬ 
sible. 

FRUIT. 

Peach-trees dropping their buds (A. B .).— 
You do not tell us the varieties which drop 
their buds. Are they very early or American 
kinds, as these are most subject to bud-drop¬ 
ping? If your soil is deficient of lime add 
mortar rubble freely when you replant; but 
we think if the trees were lifted three years 
ago they do not require lifting again unless 
you planted too deeply. Do not prune on the 
spur system, and give the trees more water if 
the drainage is good after the fruite are 
gathered. This is often the cause of dropping, 
and keep your trees aa fully expoeed as pos¬ 
sible after fruiting. Thin out old fruiting 
wood, and give the next season’s wood more 
room to ripen. _VVe know growers who suffered 
badly with bud w dropping, and who found free 
exposure and early removal of useless wood 
with more moisture were the best preventive. 

VEGETABLES. 

Growing Mint (T. Ii.). —In growing Mint it 
is advisable to have beds in two aspects—one 
on a south border for early spring use, and 
the other on a cool border to produce green 
Mint in summer. It does best in rather Tight, 
well-drained soil, and the addition of road- 
scrapings or old mortar-rubbish is better than 
manure in stiff, adhesive soil. Mint is easily 
increased by division of the roots when growth 
is starting in Bpring, or by cuttings, which 
may be taken with a root attached when the 
young shoots are 3 inches or 4 inches long. 
When taking cuttings thrust a knife into the 
ground, severing the underground stem. The 
little shoots will then come away with plenty 
of roots, and may at once be planted in a 
new bed 6 inches apart each way. A top¬ 
dressing of leaf-soil or well rotted manure in 
the spring just before the young shoots ap¬ 
pear is very helpful. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Harold Cookson.— It would be of no use to 
attempt growing anything in such a rabbit-in¬ 
fested garden as your6 seems to be. First 
have the border wired so as to prevent the 
attacks of the rabbits, and then you may hope 
to have some success in growing any of our 

best annuals.- Wm. Maurice Wright .—We 

should say that any of our annuals would do 
well, and you might, procure some of the 

showiest of these.- II. S. —1, Quite impossible 

to say wliat is the cause of failure from the 
dried-up scrap you send us. 2. Cratiegus 
Pyracantha should answer, but you must prej 


pare a station for the plant by taking away 
the poor soil and substituting some good 

sandy loam.- Anxious. —If you will kindly 

give us the names of the various shrubs, then 
we can the better help as to the time they 

should be pruned.- J. Cork. —Your best plan 

will be to procure a copy of “ Vines and Vine 
Culture” (Barron), price 5a. 6d. post free, from 
Mrs. Barron, 13, Button Court-road, Chiswick, 
London, W.__ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Name of plant.— M. T. Foster .—Bilbergia 
nutans. Thanks for characteristic specimen 
so carefully packed. 

Name of fruit.— B. M. Durnford .—Apple not 
recognised. _ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

M. CtTHBERTSON and Co., Rothesay.— Flower 
and Vegctablo Seeds Jor 1015. 

J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, Sussex .—List of 
Dahlias. 

C. B. Daniels and Bon, Wymondham, Suffolk.— 
Hardy Plants of Sterling Merit lor the 
Garden. 

Thompson and Morgan, Ipswich.— Cataloguc of 

Choice Seeds. 1015. 

Tilleys, 6, London-road. Brighton.— List of 
Trusty Seeds. 

Amos Perry. Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield.— 
Supplementary List of Rock and Border 
Plants. 

A. F. Dutton, lver, Bucks.— Price List of Tree 
Carnations. 1915-191C. 

E. H. Taylor, Welwyn.— Illustrated Cata¬ 
logue of Bee-keepers' Supplies. 

BUTTON and Sons, Reading.— War Pamphlet. 


Vegetables.— Tlie appeal which you did 
us the honour to publish on August 4th. 
urging the immediate plunting and sowing 
of all vacant spaces in gardens, etc., with 
suitable winter vegetables met with a re¬ 
sponse far beyond our most sanguine ex¬ 
pectations. Few would believe what a vast 
quantity of vegetables was thus added to 
the food stocks of the country. It wns a 
revelation to most people that sucli fine 
produce as was exhibited at the lloyal 
Horticultural Society’s show on November 
17th from our gardens at Wisley and from 
Messrs. Sutton’s grounds at Reading could 
be obtained from crops sown or planted 
subsequently to the date of publication of 
our letter. Encouraged by the remarkable 
success of our former appeal we again ask 
the assistance of your columns in order to 
urge the sowing and planting of vegetables 
iu every available place. Tire united 
efforts of the many, each adding a little to 
the general stock, will make in the aggre¬ 
gate a great and valuable addition to the 
supply of food. During the coming season 
let there be no vacant spots in any 
garden. As soon as one crop is used let it 
be succeeded by another, and let every 
effort be made to obtain permission to 
plant up the gardens of empty lrouses and 
all small tracts of land lying idle and un¬ 
cured for. This is not the place to advise 
what vegetables in particular should be 
planted. Such advice may be given in a 
more private and individual way. It may, 
however, he well to observe that on poor, 
unmanured tracts nothing is so likely to 
succeed as I’otatoes, and that other crops 
that may be grown on such land are 
Turnip-rooted Beet and Turnips. The one 
thing essential is for every one to plant 
up every .available foot of garden with 
vegetables of some kind. — W. Wilks, . 
Secretary, Royal Horticultural Society; F. 
Kkeble, F.R.S., Director, It.U.S. Gardens, . 
Wisley. 

NEW INDEX AND BINDING CASES FOR COM¬ 
PLETED VOLUME.—The Index to Vol. XXXVI. 
of “Cardeningr Illustrated” is now ready 
(prloe 3d., post free 3*d.). The Binding 
Case for the same Volume is also available 
(price is. Ed., by post is. 9d.). The Index 
and Binding Case oan be obtained from 
any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. If ' 
ordered together, the price of the Index 
and Binding- Case is 2s., post free. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

FROM LISBON. 

This afternoon, inspired by an English 
guide-book wliieli said that the Botanical 
Gardens in l.islmii were the finest in 
Euroi>e, I visited them. I found a large 
plateau laid out in long box-edged beds, 
and the most interesting thing about this* 
s j - > t was the line view obtained of Lisbon. 
Many plants were represented by nothing 
but a lanky metal label. Drimys Winteri 
was a hard-wooded shrul» ill full flower, 
different in itpjiearanee from our plants in 
England. T noticed an interesting speci¬ 
men of a Palm labelled Enythea edulis 
ealiforniea witli huge clusters of Green¬ 
gage-like fruit. likewise a curious bush. 
Crussula obliqua, with thick Cactus-like 
loaves covered with clusters of starry, 
wax-like flowers. 

The llcaths. alas! were represented by 
oue specimen of Kricn arboren 9 feet high 
in a pot sunk in the ground, Erica lusi- 
tj.nlca. K. tetralix. K. seoparia, E. lnedi- 
terranea, ami E. cinerea all being refire- 
**nted by their” labels only. Tarchomuithus 
angustifolius was an interesting-looking 
tiki- with Olive-like leaves and clusters of 
white Mimosa-like blooms. Viburntun 
suspensuni. a bosh 11 feet high, I should 
sen reel v have recognised as a Viburnum 
except by the flowers. From this plateau 
of neglected bods I descended to tlie lower 
part of the gardens, devoted chiefly to 
tropical plants, and here there are some 
verv fine I’alrn-trees; in fact, an avenue 
of Palms of all kinds from the Canaries, 
California, India, Rrazil, and Australia. 
But the place is gloomy. It was, however, 
pleasant to wander in something gnrden- 
like, away from the hot, hard, and noisy 
streets of this town. Of all that con¬ 
stitutes the charm of an English garden 
iu spring or of our Kew Gardens this place 
was sadlv lacking- I have no doubt it 
contains some rare trees, too, hut a single 
siecinien of any plant does not interest 
me much, and " a well-planted botanical 
garden has still to be made showing groups 
of the same plant in right relation to other 
groups. My grievance against the botani¬ 
cal -urden Is that it gives no idea of the 
I sanity of any specimen. There were 
many single plants quite familiar to me 
at home that looked dismal and naked iu 
their solitude. 

In this garden there were no flowers, of 
course, one does not exiiect it in a plant 
museum I wa h nniused the other day 
when I tried to exi>P«*s« to a Portuguese 
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who loves his garden my admiration of 
the Portuguese Heath as 1 had seen it in 
its wild state. lie couldn't grasp what 
plant I referred to at first. 1 tried him in 
French, then German, and finally got a 
Portuguese dictionary. The word for 
llcatli in Portuguese is Tojo. When it 
dawned on him what I had been so full 
of admiration about lie looked at me in a 
pitying sort of way and said: "Oh, that 
is a common thing.” 1 suppose he re- 
garded me much as we should a foreigner 
who praised our common Buttercup. He 
added : "That comes up of itself,” which 
evidently was a very doubtful quality 
from his point of view. Camellias are in 
full bloom here now, and in a garden at 
Oiorto 1 noticed a tree with blooms of 
three different and distinct colours: possi¬ 
bly a trick of buddiug, but it had a singu¬ 
lar appearance. Tropical plants have 
tlieir iieculiar attraction no doubt, but I 
doubt if there is anything more beautiful 
than a Kentish Cherry orchard in spring¬ 
time. Sydney Spalding. 

Elaeocarpus reticulatus.— Mr. Mcssel 
writes from Nymans: “hi your article, 
February Gtli, on Elieoearpus reticulatus 
you do us a wrong. You say we label it 
lleliocarpus reticulatus. This is not so. 
1 have the label here. It is Elieoearpus 
reticulatus.” 

The Flame Flower (Tropaoolum 
speciosum).—Your readers seem often in 
trouble about Tropmolum speciosum. It 
will not always grow against walls and 
hedges in the south, but planted round the 
edges of a well-made Asparagus-bed it is 
almost sure to thrive. I have it here and 
cun generally cut long trails of file lovely 
red flowers for house decoration. It does 
no harm to the Asparagus and looks 
lovely among the feathery plumes. 1 may 
mention my beds are not heavily salted. 
—0. M. A. Peake, Newbury, lierks. 

Selaginella Watsoniana.— A group of 
this at one of the recent meetings of the 
Koynl Horticultural Society showed it in 
a very attractive condition. By some of 
the visitors it was looked upon ns a new 
species, but in reality such is by no means 
the case. It was first, shown at llie 
Temple Show in 1903 by Messrs. Sander, 
and was then given an award of merit by 
the Floral Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society. It. is a sturdy, five- 
growing kind that reaches a height of 
ti inches or a little more, the branches 
freely variegated with white, not in 
patches, as in Selaginella Martens! varie- 
gala, but suffused over the whole of the 


up|K*r part of the plant. It is of easy in¬ 
crease and well grown specimens are de¬ 
cidedly pleasing. 

Primroses and sparrows. —Primroses, 
both yellow and coloured varieties, are 
now (March 1) fairly numerous. What a 
pity it is that sparrows and starlings — 
two birds that grew much too plentiful 
tear the blooms asunder before they arc 
well expanded. In some instances l have 
watched sparrows nip off the buds even 
before they unfolded. Sparrow nests re¬ 
ceive no quarter, even although 1 am a 
lover of all birds.—W. McG., lialmor, 
K irkcudbriyht. 

Camellias in the open air in Scotland. 

It may he Interesting to give some particu¬ 
lars of liow Camellias do in the o|>cu air in 
the West of Scotland. There are til is v 
plants in my garden which were originally 
in my small greenhouse. After hardening 
them a little 1 planted them out in 1902. 
Though perfectly healthy, and growing 
well, they showed no sign of (lowering 
until 1900, when they bloomed freely. 1 
may quote the following records from my 
garden diary: — 

Bill, May. — Camellia flowering 
freely; beautiful blooms; quite as good 
as if they had been grown under glass. 

1912, April.—One Camellia, double 
pink, magnificent; about thirty 
blooms, some fully out and others 
showing much colour. Another 
Camellia, double, deeper and brighter 
In colour, ten or twelve blooms, some 
beautifully out, on the third plant. 
June S.—Still some beautiful, quite 
fresh blooms on the first plant. 

1913. —Sharp frost and snow in April 
damaged the outside iietals and pre¬ 
vented the (lowers from making any 
satisfactory show. 

191-1, April-May.—First plant very 
effective; covered with bloom, and 
several flowers oil both the other 
plants. June 11.—First plant covered 
with flowers; very line. —A. S. Camp¬ 
bell, Achnashir, llosneat / i , Dumbarton ¬ 
shire. 

The hardy climbing Fern, Lygodium_ 

The climbing Fern is so rare in America 
that I do not know of anyone who would 
he willing to Collect it from the wild. Tile 
sentiment for ils preservation among 
botanists and liy Hie Wild Flower Preser¬ 
vation Society of America is such that a 
man is considered a traitor who will 
reveal a station. However. 1 think you 
will have no difficulty iiJ olvtlilniug nursery- 
growu plants from your own grower»-of 
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Ferns in England. 1 cannot remember the 
name, but the catalogue used to be tbe best 
catalogue of Ferns in tlic world. I have, 
however, written to Edward Gillett, of 
Southwiek, Massachusetts, to send jou a 
copy of his catalogue, in which, I believe, 
this Fern has been offered for many years. 
—Wilhelm Miller, University of Illinois. 

Saxifraga Griesbachi. —This Saxifrage 
from Macedonia ought to become popular 
with those who grow the many silvery 
Kockfoils with encrusted leaves. From 
the flowering rosettes there rise beauti¬ 
fully-coloured stems which bear pretty 
crimson flowers, which have about them 
red bracts tipped with green. It likes a 
little lime mixed with the soil. It well 
deserved the award of merit given it in 
1893 by the Floral Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Iris reticulata —This is now fully in 
flower. It is too precious to risk unpro¬ 
tected from the bad weather we have had, 
and where plenty of handlights or bell- 
glasses is available may well be -covered 
with these to prolong its beauty. The 
varieties Histrio and Histrioides are the 
earliest, but the former is often spoiled 
by the weather of the early part of the 
season. Histrioides is a little better in 
this respect, and it comes next. Krclagei 
gc -rally flowers after Histrioides, but is 
in so pretty as the type, the flowers being 
of a kind of claret-purple, with golden 
ridges on the falls. I used also to grow 
the variety major, which was very hand¬ 
some ; and eyanea and purpurea are 
capital varieties. I. r. sophenensis is 
often called a distinct species, but is, 1 
understand, only a form of reticulata. 
Hut for the disease which attacks I. reti¬ 
culata it would be a more general 
favourite.—S. Aunott. 

Galanthus Scharlocki.— This is one of 
tbe most distinct of the many varieties 
of Galanthus nivalis. It came originally 
from Prussia, where it was found grow¬ 
ing wild in some copses in the valley of the 
Nahe, a tributary of the Rhine. It has 
some peculiar features, one of the most 
noticeable being the twin leafy spathes, 
which are sometimes split to the base and 
recurve, forming curious wing - like 
appendages. Sometimes, however, they 
are united along their edges. Another 
marked feature is that its outer sepals 
nre streaked with from three to five suf¬ 
fused green lines near the apex. The inner 
petals have a bold delta of green. This 
quaint Snowdrop has a peculiar appear¬ 
ance even when pushing through the soil, 
owing to tlic divided spathes showing the 
colour of the flowers from the first. 
Seedlings of this do not coinc true. G. 
Scharloki blooms rather later than most 
of the varieties of G. nivalis.—S. Arnott. 

Romneya Coulteri in the South of 
Scotland. —There is, I believe, in some 
cases a reluctance to plant this exten¬ 
sively owing to doubts in re.siiecf. of its 
hardiness. In the south-west of Scotland 
no fear need be apprehended as to its sur¬ 
viving the winter; for although at times 
we experience rather severe frosts, R. 
Coulteri has come through unscathed. Its 
delicate and faintly-scented blossoms are 
always attractive, and their effect is 
enhanced by the golden-yellow of the 
stamens, which strikingly contrasts with 
the purity of the blooms. Experiments 
incline me to the belief that the best 
method of propagation is by means of root 
cuttings. These are readily obtained from 
suckers or from the llesliy roots of old 
plants which have penetrated into the 
bard ground of an alley. These, eat. into 
portions about -1 inches in length, can be 
laid horizontally in pots or in pans and 
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completely covered with soil. These soon 
push out growths and they may be 
severed, leaving a piece of root to every 
shoot. The striking compost is, I think, 
immaterial, different mediums giving 
equally good results, but on the whole I 
prefer leaf-mould, finely sifted, and 
coarse, sharp sand in equal proportions. 
Seed germinates freely if it is sown when 
ripe, but I have always found that when 
the seedlings are transplanted the disturb¬ 
ance of the roots is fatal to over 80 per 
cent, of the young plants.— K. Hriuht. 

Pyrus japonica. —The earliest blooms of 
this were observed in November, nnd the 
promise then indicated has been amply 
fulfilled. Throughout January and 
February, on a south wall, the vivid 
scarlet of the trusses was rarely wanting, 
and now, on March 1st, that particular 
piece is clad with bloom from top to 
bottom. It is long since this plant 
bloomed so freely, but in common with 
other flowering shrubs it seems to have 
been suited In a very exceptional way by 
the fine and tropical summers of 1913 and 
1914. In the favour of the piece under 
note it may be remarked that, upon the 
same wall there are several fruit trees, 
chiefly reaches and Flunis, and when 
these are being assisted with liquid or 
with chemical manure the Pyrus receives 
its share.—W. McG. 

Arches and pergolas.— What has been 
said in a recent number of Gardening 
Illustrated on this subject wants some 
addition. One can make pergolas of wire, 
but it is not the best or the right way, just 
as one can cover one’s house with n 
galvanised iron roof and be sorry for it 
ever afterwards. The pergola comes to 
us from Hie South of France and Italy, 
where use has taught the people to put it 
on good legs of brick or stone, though in 
some cases concrete might do. Wire 
may tie helpful, but it is a poor stiff tiling 
and if used should be merely used as a 
support for the sticks. The pillars must 
be braced both ways with squared 
timbers of Larch, Oak, or Chestnut, 
whichever is most plentiful in the dis¬ 
trict. In many country places they are 
easily procured. It is essential that (here 
should be a reason for the thing; in other 
words it must lend to somewhere, and 
then, if well made, it is a lasting pleasure. 
If ill made it is no good at all.—W. 

Rhododendron Thomsoni. — This very 
beautiful evergreen Rhododendron is a 
native of Nepal and Sikkim, where it 
grows at a considerable altitude and is 
therefore hardy in many parts of the 
British Isles. In fact it is not injured by 
winter cold at all, but as it flowers and 
commences to grow rather early both 
flowers and young shoots nre sometimes 
crippled by spring frosts. For tbe 
southern - and south - western counties, 
however, it is an excellent kind, and many- 
fine examples are to be found in Surrey, 
Sussex, and along the south to Cornwall 
and South Wales. The blood-red flowers 
are distinctly tubular, often 3 inches Jong, 
borne several together in loose heads and 
thick and wax-like in texture. On account 
of its richly-coloured flowers it has been 
largely used by the hybridist, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, in most instances it has been 
crossed with a more tender species, R. 
Grifflthianum, nnd the progeny can only 
be grown successfully out-of-doors in the 
mildest parts of the country. Such kinds 
as Gill's Triumph, Glory of Penjerrick, 
and Beauty of Tremotigli are very 
beautiful kinds. Perhaps the hardiest 
hybrid, and the one which is available for 
general cultivation, is Ascot Brilliant. 
This has rich red flowers and blooms pro¬ 
fusely ill May. Another fairly hardy kind 


is R. Luscotubei, which has very large 
flowers of a deep pink shade. Owing to 
its blooming early in the year—April—the 
flowers are sometimes killed by frost. 

Pieris japonica. —This is one of the 
most beautiful of early-flowering shrubs 
nnd should find a place in every garden 
where Rhododendrons thrive. Under 
favourable conditions it grows into a 
dense bush 5 feet to 10 feet high, but 
growth is often very slow after the plants 
have attained a height of 3 feet or 4 feet. 
The white flowers are borne in March and 
April in terminal clusters of pendent 
racemes, varying from 4 inches to ti inches 
in length. It is generally hardy except 
where very late spring frosts are ex- 
perienced; then the flowers and young 
shoots nre sometimes injured. Afler the 
flowers are over the plant is often very 
attractive for a period of a fortnight or 
more by reason of the rich reddish colour 
of the young leaves. Propagation may be 
effected by means of layers, cuttings, or 
seeds, but seedlings, although slow for a 
year or two, usually form tbe best and 
most vigorous plants. The best rooting 
material is light sandy loam free from 
lime, and into which a little peat has been 
dug.—L>. 

Stachyurus praecox. — Although this 
.Japanese shrub lias been grown in tbe 
British Isles for a considerable number of 
years it has not become well known, 
probably on account of its presumed 
tenderness. It has stood uninjured out- 
of-doors at Kew for many years. The 
question of soil must have consideration, 
for although it grows quite well in light, 
well-drained loam, into which a little iieat 
lias been dug, it does not thrive well in 
heavy or cold, wet land. In Japan it is 
said to grow 8 feetor 10 feet high. Here it is 
known as a spreading bush 3 feet to 5 feet 
high. Its branches are attractive by 
reason of their dark red bark and the 
inflorescences are borne from tbe axils of 
the leaves soon after the completion of the 
year’s growth. After attaining a length 
of 1 inch or 2 inches they remain 
stationary throughout the winter. Early 
in February they begin to elongate, nnd 
in early March the pale-yellow blossoms 
apjiear in pendent, catkin-like racemes, 
each 4 inches or so long. It can bo 
Increased easily enough from cuttings of 
half-ripe shoots put into light sandy soil 
in a close frame during summer.—I). 

A note from British Columbia.—I have 
a little hoy (Chong) in the kitchen and 
that is all. Last week we had from fifty to 
ninety people to tea for six evenings on 
the shore. The skating was excellent and 
Cowichan Lake is very picturesque. I 
went down to the shore for two hours at 
3 o’clock, and climbing up tbe path 
through the woods homewards I could see 
the sweet little Calypso bulbosa here and 
there where I planted the bulbs last 
year, just waiting for the spring. I 
planted 100 yesterday. They do not like 
dense shade and those I planted on the 
oi>en edge of tbe paths have done best. I 
scraped away the surface of tbe rotted 
leaves, made a bole in tile Moss, and filled 
up the hole with a full handful of leaf- 
mould. The bulbs are very hardy here 
as it is still quite frosty. This is such a 
lovely pin lit. I wonder if you have it. 
Any mossy place in warm shade suits it 
well, but it will not grow on gravel or in 
wet places. I send you a photograph of the 
white Erytlironiuni grandiflorum on tile 
Olympic Mountains, Washington, U.S., 
above Sol Due, taken Ibis past summer. 
0,909 feet above tiie Pacific. Yellow ones 
grow there too, but none of our Cowichan 
Lake pink ones.- Susan Stoker, Duncan 
Station, B.&. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

rTRUS CORONARIA. 

The wild sweet-scented Crab (Pyras 
corona ria) is recognised as one of the 
most beautiful of our early-blooming, 
sweet-scented native trees. It is a native 
of the woods from Canada to Maryland, 


it falls from the tree. It can lie used for 
preserves, but is not often so utilised. 
The leaves of this tree, in appearance not 
■unlike lliose of a Hawthorn, come after 
the flowers. The tree shows its wild 
nature in its thorny branches. 

The Western sweet-scented Crab, r. 
ioensis, is not considered so sweet as P. 
coronaria, hut it has become well known 


Flowering shoot of the sweet-scented Crab (Pyrus coronaria). 


clusters during late April and early May. 
Male and female flowers are borne by 
different plants, and the failure of many 
plants to fruit may bo traced to their 
laving all of the same sex. In planting, 
care should be taken to procure male and 
female plants in the proixrrtion of one of 
the former to six or eight of the latter. It 
i3 also a good plan to place the male plants 
on the side of the group facing the prevail¬ 
ing wind, in order that the wind may 
assist in conveying the pollen to the female 
flowers. Cuttings form the most satis¬ 
factory method of increase, for, although 
seeds vegetate freely, there is not the same 
control of the different sexes as when 
cuttings are used.~-W. 


and differs from the Western one, which 
is I', ioensis. The flowers of P. coronaria 
are of a blush colour, and possess a most 
agreeable fragrance, perceptible at quite 
a distance from the tree. The fruit of this 
sweet-scented Crab is borne in small 
clusters, on long sterns, and it, too, is 
sweetly scented. In size the fruit is like 
that of a small Apple, greenish, even when 
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on account of its double-flowered variety 
one of the handsomest of small trees witli 
double flowers.— J. Meehan in Florists’ 
Exchange. 

Skimmia japonica. — When selecting 
ornamental fruiting shrubs this is apt to 
be overlooked. The white flowers are 
fragrant and appear in good-sized terminal 


SOME USEFUL COVER PLANTS. 
Information is sometimes sought regard¬ 
ing plants which are suitable for forming 
cover, and in the following notes attention 
is directed to numerous subjects which 
may be used in shady places and others 
which can he grown in full sun. About 
the wilder parts of an estate it is wise to 
use native shrubs as far ns possible, but 
in other places it may be possible to intro¬ 
duce certain attractive exotics with 
success. Plants with coloured bark can 
ho used with effect, especially In the 
vicinity of water, for they add bright 
touches of colour to the landscape during 
the dull days of winter. 

For shady places groups of the common 
Holly can he planted with advantage, 
while it is excellent for the outskirts of 
woods and for ojren places. It is wise to 
ascertain before planting that a fair per¬ 
centage of the plants is females. It is 
advisable to plant the large-leaved kinds 
under wild or semi-wild conditions. Bettor 
stick to the common British type, for it is 
tiie host and most effective for the work. 
Gaultheria Shalion is another really good 
evergreen shrub which may be grown in 
half-shade or in a light place. Of dense 
growth, it attains a height of 2J feet or 
■lj feet, and bears white flowers flushed 
with pink, and dark purple fruits which 
ire eagerly eaten by birds. Rather light 
and moist soil suits it best. In any ease 
the soil should be free from lime ami 
sweet. Rhododendron pontieum may be 
used in woods or in the open, and if 
allowed to develop freely it forms an im¬ 
penetrable bush 12 feet or more high and 
many yards across. Where flower-effect 
is a consideration this plant can be highly 
recommended. Whilst this Rhododendron 
is suitable for woodland planting it must 
not be understood that all kinds can lie 
used. Whites, lilacs, or purples are, as a 
rule, suitable for rather shaded positions, 
hut rods and bright pinks should be kept 
for open places. Berberis Aquifolium is 
an excellent cover shrub either for woods 
or other places. If allowed to grow freely 
it may attain a height of 5 feet or more. 
It is a very good shrub for game preserves, 
as birds are fond of the fruits. The vari¬ 
ous kinds of 

R users. such ns aculeatus, Hypo- 
glossuin, Hypophylluin, and racemosus, or 
Dnmea Lauras as the last-named is often 
called, form excellent evergreen under¬ 
growth and stand a good deal of shade; 
moreover, none of them grow very tall. 
Hypericum ealyeinum is also a very good 
subject for shady places. It forms an 
excellent resting-place for pheasants. 
Cotoneaster rotundifolia is a good bush 
for massing in parks, etc., whilst other 
kinds of Cotoneaster, such as liorizontalis 
and divarieata, may be used for similar 
purposes. 

Gorse, common, double-flowered, and 
French, can all be planted in masses in 
open places, and the poorer the ground 
the better they flower as a rule. Cvtisus 
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Scoparius, Hie common Ilmom. is another 
excellent subject for upon places, whilst 
on bare, chalky land tlie common Juniiier 
l.Tuniperus communis) anil tin* Savin 
(Juniperns Sabina) are very good. The 
Snowberry (Symphoricarpus raceuiosus) is 
a nseful deciduous shrub for shady places, 
whilst for damp places where little else 
will grow the common Elderberry can be 
used. In some parts of Devonshire and 
Cornwall Hydrangea Hortensia is used as 
an undergrowth for thin woods with good 
results, although it cannot be said to agree 
with the surroundings as well as many 
other shrubs. Some of the wild Roses, 
such as Rosa rugosa, Carolina, humilis, 
and virginlana, are excellent for large 
masses in open iwsitions, whilst the 
Wayfaring Tree (Viluirmim Lantaiin) is 
useful in otieu places or about the out¬ 
skirts of woods. In commanding situa¬ 
tions, more'particularly when the ground 
is moist and in the vicinity of lakes and 
streams, the coloured-stemmed Willows, 
yellow, red, and white, are first-rate sub¬ 
jects, for they create a bright effect during 
tlic winter. The best colour is obtained 
from plants which are cut hack each 
spring. On drier ground similar results 
may he produced by using the red-linrked 
Dogwoods, particularly Oornus alba and 
its variety sibirica. On dry soil in excised 
places tlie Mountain I’ine may be used 
with satisfactory results, it is usually 
seen between 3 feet and 12 feet in height. 
Spnrtinm junccuni is also a good subject 
for dry land, hut. it must be out hack each 
spring, otherwise it will become leggy, 
'flic Heaths are all worthy of considera¬ 
tion for light, sandy, jieaty soils, and a 
mixture of the various siecies or large 
areas of any single kind tan be planted. 

In addition, numerous other things will 
suggest themselves, such as Bamboos for 
moist and semi-shady places. Ivy and 
Vincas for carjietiiig ground beneath trees, 
and Hazels and Enonymus jaiionicus 
either for thin woods or for oiien places. 
These and tlie other subjects mentioned 
arc inexpensive and can usually lie pro¬ 
cured in large <|uantities from nurserymen 
who make a siieciality of such plants. 

_ W. K. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rhododendron failing.— I have a very beau¬ 
tiful Rhododendron, which generally flowers 
about the end of March—a large, crimson 
flower. It. is an old bush. This year it began 
to flower early in February, hut the blooms 
are small, withered things, not an eighth of 
the usual size. Does this mean that, it- is fail¬ 
ing. and, if so, what is the best course to take 
to revive it ? Should it have a trench dug 
round it., with plant food of some sort, and, 
if so. (1) what should the food be? (2) how 
deep should the trench be? (3) how far oft 
from the bush? It stands almost alone, is 
about 10 feet. high, and of a. beautiful shape.- 
C. S. 0. 

[It is imjiossible to state the reason of 
your Rhododendron behaving in the way it 
luts done, but a probable cause is that it 
suffered from drought, during the very dry 
autumn that wo experienced last year. 
You will, of course, knowing the situation 
of tile plant, lie lietter able to judge than 
we are if this theory is correct, in any 
case it is very probable that the soil is in 
ail exhausted state, so that the specimen 
will benefit by a little extra stimulus. 
This may be effected by lightly loosening 
the surface from the stem to n little 
beyond tlie spread of tlie branches, and 
giving it a top-dressing of good soil, such 
as a mixture of eipiai parts of loam, leaf- 
mould or |M*at, and cow-manure. If ttiis 
last is fairly dry so much tlie better, and 
tlie three ingredients must he thoroughly 
incorporated together. This may Is* put 
on the ground to a depth of I inches to 
11 inches. If this is kept watered new 
roots will lie pushed forth into the fresh 
soil and the plant will greatly benefit 
thereby. On no account should it be 
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allowed to become dry. The above treat¬ 
ment would certainly benefit Hie plant 
more than a trench taken out around it. 1 

The Lace-bark Pine (Plnus Buugeana). 
-Tills is one of the most distinct of Hie 
many Pines grown in English gardens, for 
not only is it easily distinguished by 
means of its leaves, tint it is readily 
recognised by the way in which it sheds 
its bark in patches after the manner of 
tlie Planes. It is a native of China, 
where it sometimes exceeds SO feet in 
height, bill it npiiears under cultivation 
t.o develop a dense, rounded head at tlie 
expense of height. Even in a state of 
Nature it is liable to form two or more 
trunks, and It. is wise when garden trims 
are found to bear duplicate leaders to 
shorten or remove all hut the central one 
in order to encourage height. The leaves 
when rubbed emit a fragrant resinous 
odour. The seeds ripen during tlie autumn 
of Hie second year. In Chinn old trees of 
this species are reported to have white 
hark, blit such a colour has not developed 
in this country up to the present. The 
trunks are very remarkable when 1 lie hark 
is falling, for they are then peculiarly 
marked with green and brown patches. 
Robert Fortune sent seeds home about 
ISIS. Considering the time that the trim 
lias been in tlie country good examples are 
very scarce. This is rather remarkable, 
for it is nil attractive and interesting tree, 
is not tender, and thrives under similar 
conditions to other Pines.—\Y. K. 

The Tree Heath (Erica arboreal.—Tlie 
value of this shrub for planting in large 
groups is well shown at tlie present time, 
for tlie hushes are covered by countless 
white, fragrant blossoms. A native of tlie 
Mediterranean region, it is widely distri¬ 
buted in S. Europe and N. Africa, and is 
also found In the Islands of the Medi¬ 
terranean. It. lias been in cultivation in 
this country for more than 250 years, but 
mature plants are not very common. This 
is accounted for by tlie fact that it is not 
very hardy, and when a particularly 
severe winter is experienced bushes may 
lie killed outright or lie seriously injured. 
Fuller normal conditions in this country 
it is found as a shapely bush between 
(! feet and 10 feet in height. There is a 
hardier variety named nlpina, which is 
somewhat dwarfer in habit. Its nearest 
relative is E. lusitanica, but it is easily 
distinguished from that species by its 
flagrant and more globular flowers. As a 
rule, it withstands 15 dogs, of frost with¬ 
out injury, but when tlie weather becomes 
more severe a little protection should tie 
provided.—1>. 

Nuttalla cerasiformts. This early-flower¬ 
ing shrub is not often met with in our 
gardens. The flowers are produced in racemes 
along the slender shoots, and are similar to 
those of Prunus Padue (Bird Cherry), but the 
wood is much more slender. In mild seasons 
the plants will sometimes bloom in February, 
but it is not often they produce any fruit. It 
was introduced some years a.c<> into this 
country from California, where it goes by the 
name of Oso Berry, but it is seldom made use 
of in its native country as an article of foot!. 
The plants are perfectly hardy in this 
country, lull are of slow growth. It. C. P. 


Correspondents desiring information on 
Gardening: matters will greatly oblige 
by addressing their communications to 
the EDITOR, at 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 

All Business oommunloatlons—such as 
those relating to aooounts, advertise¬ 
ments, copies of the paper, books ordered, 
eto.— should be addressed to MAN ACER, 
“Gardening Illustrated," 63, Llnooln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 

Letters intended for any Individual per¬ 
sonally should be marked Private. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Monakdas.—T hese are very shallow-rooted, 
uml this is undoubtedly .the reason why in 
many places they are short-lived. In cool, 
rather retentive soils plants may remain 
in a healthy, bloom-bearing condition for 
a considerable period, but in light soils 
they are apt to disappear or become much 
enfeebled. This is particularly the ease 
witli that charming variety rosea, which, 
when In its prime, is one of the loveliest 
anil most effective hardy plants in cultiva¬ 
tion. When I first obtained this variety I 
carefully divided tlie plant at the end of a 
year’s growth and put the pieces out in 
good ground. They made good growth, 
and the following year the display of bloom 
was very line and 1 saw nothing prettier 
that season. The following year was very 
dry and the plants suffered, and the follow¬ 
ing year they dwindled to almost nothing. 
The Monardas make a quantity of coarse 
roots near the surface—a mat of libres, in 
fact which exhausts the soil. Trans¬ 
planting every other year with a good 
mulch of decayed manure the second year 
will maintain healthy life and free-flower¬ 
ing. Tlie original Bergamot, is hardly 
worth growing nowadays. It is too shy 
as regards flower-production, hut the 
newer forms arc among tlie most valuable 
of border plants and are invaluable for 
cutting. 

Deutzia oracii is. — The well-known 
.susceptibility to adverse climatic influences 
which characterises this pretty little 
flowering shrub practically banishes it 
from the outdoor garden. In a few very 
favoured localities which eseaiie spring 
frosts it can lie relied on, hut in a general 
way not a blossom will open. It is, of 
course, a matter of shelter in May, and if 
this can lie given, this Deutzin will be as 
satisfactory 11 s tlie hardier members of the 
family. For sonic years I noticed a plant 
in a cottager's garden which every season 
bloomed unite as well as if it. had been 
sheltered under glass. It stood on tlie 
north side of tlie dwelling and just within 
tlie protecting influence of tlie branches of 
an Apple-tree. Evidently sharp May- 
frosts could not affect it tints placed. In 
another instance a plant stood in n nook 
screened from cold winds, but open to the 
sun and near deciduous trees. Tlie plant 
never suffered and produced annually its 
crop of dainty blossoms which wore not, 
as a rule, tarnished by frosts or inclement 
weather. This Deutzin is a charming 
little shrub. We have nothing quite like 
it, and I have no doubt that in ninny 
gardens iwsitions such ns above described 
may be found where it would be at home. 

Anemone bi.anda. —In the middle of 
January Hie first bloom of this Anemone 
was expanding. At tlie time of writing 
(February 25th) the remaining bulbs are 
only showing buds. This difference in earli- 
nes.s occurs every year, and it is tlie same 
bulbs that bloom so early. It would be in¬ 
teresting to know whether this earliness is 
general, or have I an exceptionally early 
blooming variety? 

Saxifkaoa maroinata came through 
with me untouched by the prolonged 
drought when a good many kinds were 
severely punished. Alpines that can 
withstand periods of heat and drought 
with equanimity are precious. 

Potentilla alba. —This, ns illustrated 
in (Iardenint. Illustrated of February 
l.'ttli, p. 03, is very effective, but I must 
own that. I have never seen it in such con¬ 
dition. There it is apparently on a level 
with Arenaria Montana. Soil and shut- 
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tjon do. nf eoursjp, exorcise a wonderful 
effect, ami a plant that may l>e in a great 
measure inconspicuous in one place may 
ho very effective in anotlier. Potent ilia 
alba lias one good quality. ns it yields a 
crop of bloom—not a large one, it is true— 
in autumn, but nevertheless welcome. 

Ityflcil. J. CORNHJI.1.. 


a large number of plants is ret/uired the 
seed is best sown thinly in boxes ami the 
plants pricked oil' as soon as large enough 
to handle into other boxes or into a frame 
on a gentle hotbed. To ensure dwarf, 
sturdy plants a light, but not too airy, 
position is essential in the early stages of 
growth. 


grit, and loam—one of the poorest 
mediums for many plants that one can 
meet with. 

The puzzle is tlint in other gardens pre¬ 
senting apparently the same conditions, 
the Flame Flower lias been tried in all 
sorts of positions, and lias been planted at 
different seasons and in various ways, and 
has never become established. It resents 
disturbance, and I was much amused at 
an incident in connection with the Flame 
Flower which came under my observation 
a good many years ago. A house was 
beautifully adorned witli the Flame 
Flower and was for years an object of 
admiration by (lie public. The occupant 
had to leave it and to remove to anotlier 
dwelling a short distance away, where 
(lie soil of (ho garden was practically the 
same. As the removal was compulsory, 
it was resented by Hie evicted, and ns 
much of tlie Flame Flower as could pos¬ 
sibly be secured was uprooled and taken 
to the other house, lint the plant lias never 
attained its former beauty. My own con¬ 
clusions from what I linve seen of the 
plnnt arc as follows:—Do not despair of 
establishing if in almost any soil. It may 
succeed well in sun. but prefers partial 
or entire shade. II may fail to make its 
appearance the first year after planting, 
and may come up the second one. hut may 
take some time to become strong enough 
to clamber up. It appears immaterial 
whether it is planted in Into autumn or 
in spring, though I profor spring. To 
give it a good chance it may require a 
good soaking of wafer occasionally for 
the first year or two while making growlli. 
In planting it do not “put all your eggs 
into the same basket.” If may come in 
one place and not in others. 1 once 
nlanted if in the same manner in four dif¬ 
ferent |>arts of the garden, apparently 
equally suitable. It came up in only one 
of these, and lias established itself. Then 
slugs should be watched for in spring. 
Another tiling lo avoid is planling it, at 
the base of a Conifer which has hern 
long established and lias exhausted the 
soil. It is beticr lo plant a little away, 
and when the Tmpavdmn lias become 
established it will generally find its way 
to the tree. Finn planting is also desir¬ 
able. Once the Flame Flower lias become 
at home if. Is n brilliant and beautiful 
plant. S. Arxott. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Calanthus Imperati.— This, one of the 

most delightful of Snowdrops, is gener¬ 
ally recognised ns the South Eimqioan 
form of (lalanthus nivalis, but bolder and 
more effective, though one can hardly call 
It more beautiful than a good flower of 
G. nivalis. It has broader leaves than G. 
nivalis, and has also larger flowers. It 
is variable, and some of the forms are 
very inferior to others. The finest variety 
known to cultivators is G. Imperati 
A1 kins!, a handsome form, with verv 
hold. pure, and shapely blooms. It is said 
to have been procured liv the late Mr. 
Tames Atkins, of Painswlck. from “some¬ 
where in tlie neighbourhood of Xnples.” 
Ill 1S77 Messrs. Pack house, of York, sent 
out anotlier handsome variety of G. Im- 
nerati. which witli me is taller than 
Atkins’ variety, but it lias the fault of 
frequently giving flowers witli mis-shapen 
petals, and frequently with one or two ad¬ 
ditional segments. When tlie flowers arc 
fully oxnnnded lliis gives them a singular, 
but not unattractive, apiienranep. ns 
they somewhat resemble white butterflies 
1 ml sod for a flight. Tt is lo lie hoped that 
we may have some further search among 
tlio plnnls of G. Imperati in the South of 
Europe, as this , might reveal some fine 
forms. In eullivtition. siV fhr, there has 
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HEMOTROPIPM AXOHUS.EFOLTUM. 
This is the correct name of the plant often 
met in cultivation as Tnurnefortia helio- 
trupioides, and known as the “Summer 
Heliotrope.” So far as I remember, how¬ 
ever, it lias not the good attribute of 
fragrance which characterises tlie original 
and not a few of tlie varieties of II. 
[rruviiimini, which, as “Cherry Pie." is 
known to nil gardeners. That shown in 
ihe illustration conies from Argentina and 
nmid only prove reliably linrdy, imihaps. 


THE FDA ME FLOWER 
(TRoIVEOI/HM SPF-CIOSUM). 

I have read with much pleasure the in¬ 
teresting communication from Mrs. 
Bayldon (pages 125 and 3201 on tlie cultiva¬ 
tion of Tropseolum speoiosum. I have. I 
suppose, a s)ieeinl affection for this bril¬ 
liant flower, which is so beautiful in 
ilutuinn in many a .Scottish garden. It. is 
by no means easy to establish under any 
s|ieelnl method in any particular garden, 
•Hid one has frequently lo make many 



Part of a group of Ileliotropium anchuseefolium. From 
a ■photograph in Miss Willmott's garden at Great 
Warley, Essex. 


in tlie more favoured parts of these 
islands. Tlie style, colour, and character 
"f the flowers, ns well as the inflores¬ 
cences, are those of the ordinary Helio¬ 
trope, the distinctly pubescent leaves un¬ 
dulated or waved at the margin through¬ 
out their entire length. Of easy cultiva¬ 
tion in well-drnilied sandy loam, it is 
worth a place in the sunnier parts of tlie 
nek garden, where the distinctive colour 
and late-summor flowering would render 
it welcome. It is easily raised from 
flitting* and seecUs when obtainable. The 
illustration so well portrays its habit of 
growth that a description of it would be 

superfluous._' E - -T - 

Half-hardy annuals. Many of these, 
such as Dianthus. Iceland Poppy, Phlox 
brumniondi, Nicothum affinis, and the 
rose-colon red N. Sanderm. Alonson Warsce- 
»h7,i compact a. illarilia pieta, etc., 

should now be sown in gentle-warintli. If 
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attempts liefore it can be said to have 
become a success. The question of soil is 
often referred lo, but those who have seen 
tlie Flame Flower in widely separaled 
districts and in many gardens will admit 
that its supposed soil requirements are 
most puzzling. I have conic across it in 
practically every kind of soil, except, 
perhaps, pure sand and stiff clay. In 
practically any soils but these I have seem 
it established and happy, but not bceomin 
a weed by any means. In other places, 
again, it has taken imssession of places 
where it was never desired, and has be¬ 
come about as troublesome as any of the 
Bindweeds. II has found its way into 
quarters occupied by Gooseberries- nnd 
Gurrants, and grown so freely that it lias 
threatened to throttle these fruits. It lias 
taken imssession of shrubberies and has 
become a jierfect “old man of the sea " 
such gardens. This is the case in even 
poor soils, largely composed of granite 
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been nothing very special in the way of 
seedlings, one raised by the late Mr. Allen, 
and named Charmer, being considered by 
him one of the best.—S. An.vorr. 

Cape Ornithogalums.— The Ornitho- 
galums which are commonly sold here for 
export to England are O. lactemn and O. 
thyrsoides. These come into flower after 
our winter rains—viz., from October to 
December. The flowering stalks are 
plucked when the flowers are still young 
and green, and protected by their bracts. 
In this condition they travel without 
injury. The two species mentioned are 
very similar and would not be distin¬ 
guished by most people. The peculiarity 
of being able to withstand without ap¬ 
parent injury long periods of drought is 
common to many other South African suc¬ 
culent plants. The Ornithogalums arc 
extremely poisonous to horses and cattle, 
and during the flowering season many 
losses occur every year through parts of 
the plant getting into fodder. In some 
localities in the Western Province the 
plants are extremely abundant, but, as 
far as 1 know, they are not. cultivated, 
except in a few private gardens. The 
name Chinkerchee or Viooltje (the latter 
meaning little whistle) has been given to 
the plants from the fact that when two 
flower-stalks are rubbed together they 
emit a squeaking noise. It is not a Kaffir 
name, but a popular Cape name. Other 
species of the genus occur all over South 
Africa, and to all the name Chinkerchee 
is applied. Those with yellow flowers are 
known ns Yellow Chinkerchees.— E. Percy 
Pnn.i.ics (South African Museum, Cape 
Town) in Field. 

The Yellow-marked Snowdrops. — 

Although it is impossible to conceive any¬ 
thing prettier than the ordinary Snowdrop, 
there is yet a brightness about the yellow- 
marked varieties which makes them wel¬ 
come. In these the blotches on the ex¬ 
terior of the inner segments and the 
streaks or lines of green in the interior 
are replaced by similar markings of yellow', 
just ns in some of the Spring Snowflakes 
the green spot on the outer segment is re¬ 
placed by a yellow one. There are several 
varieties of these “Yellow” Snowdrops, 
as they are generally called. There are, 
for example, G. lutescens and G. flavescens, 
both forms of G. nivalis, but with yellow 
instead of green markings, the ovary be¬ 
ing also yellow. These came from North¬ 
umberland. but a friend in Ireland sent 
me some Snowdrops from a wood there, 
and these are almost the same as G. 
lutescens, though a trifle smaller. I have 
also a yellow variety of G. Elwesi, but it 
is not nearly so bright ns the others. A 
yellow-marked variety of G. plicatus ap¬ 
peared here a few years ago, and in this 
the foliage is of a light yellowish-green in 
addition. A very pretty double Snowdrop 
with yellow markings was sent to me from 
Cheshire a good many years ago. This has 
the ovary green, but the interior markings 
are of a pretty yellow, and it is remark¬ 
ably beautiful when the flowers are lifted 
up and examined. I occasionally have 
letters regarding yellow-marked Snow¬ 
drops which have appeared in gardens. 
Sometimes these come of this colour one 
season, but revert to their normal hue the 
following one, but those mentioned have 
become fixed, although occasionally a bulb 
of the double one may revert to the green. 
—S. Aknott. 

Bare spaces beneath deciduous trees.— 

Where necessary to have Grass, at the least, 
during the summer and autumn months for 
the covering of these bare spaces, the present 
is tlte best time to sow the seed, as the re¬ 
sulting plants then have time to get firmlv 
established before the trees come into full 
leaf. A suitable mixture is sold for this pur¬ 
pose by most seedsmen. Returflng lias been 
tried, but the Grass dies oft ere winter is 
over; consequently, sowing tho ground down 
annually is found to give the best results. 
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OVERRIPE, DECAYED, AND UNRIPE 
FRUIT. 

Overripe fruit is often injurious, very 
probably because it has begun (o ferment, 
and stale or partially decayed fruit is, 
obviously, undesirable for food. In addi¬ 
tion to a deterioration in flavour, there is 
always tbo possibility of digestive dis¬ 
turbance if such fruit is eaten raw. Of 
course, where Apples are grown or where 
they are bought In large quantities for 
family use the thrifty housewife will sort 
them over and use for cooking the sound 
portions of those which have begun to 
decay. In such eases, however, the best 
available methods of storing should be 
followed and sorting should bo done at 
frequent intervals, for if decay has pro¬ 
ceeded very far the flavour is without 
doubt Injured. If fruits could be kept un¬ 
bruised and with the skin unbroken, de¬ 
cay would be much delayed, as the mould 
spores, rots, etc., which cause decay, find 
their readiest entrance through broken 
skins. That mechanical injuries are the 
principal causes of decay was shown in 
a study of Citrus fruits. When the skin 
of an Orange or Demon is broken the blue 
mould finds access to the wound, and 
under favourable conditions of moisture 
and temperature develops readily and 
causes decay. An examination of 
hundreds of boxes of California Oranges 
showed that a large percentage of all tho 
fruit was made susceptible to such decay 
by accidental injuries to the skin in 
packing. 

It is not at all strange that decayed 
fruit should have a decided characteristic 
odour and flavour when we remember that 
the decay is very commonly caused by 
fungi, especially moulds and rots, which 
penelrate the pulp and grow and develop 
rapidly. The fungi live upon the cell con¬ 
tents, particularly sugars and proteids, 
and produce bodies of marked chemical 
characteristics, Including odour and 
flavour. It is said that the most un¬ 
pleasant effects are due to one of the 
common moulds. 

It is almost universally believed that 
green fruit is unwholesome and causes 
serious digestive disturbances, yet those 
who have been brought up in the country 
know that if illness had always followed 
eating it there would have been few well 
Children in the community in (he summer. 
It appears from tho results of the experi¬ 
ments tlmt although unripe fruit is un¬ 
doubtedly often harmful, particularly to 
children, the danger from such foods, 
especially green Gooseberries. Plums, 
Pears, and Apples, when eaten raw, is 
. less than is commonly thought, and the 
effects depend in marked degree upon in¬ 
dividual peculiarities. The green fruit 
was found to contain the same chemical 
compounds as the ripe fruit, though in 
different proportions—that is, no chemi¬ 
cal element was found in the green fruit 
which was foreign to the ri[ie fruit and 
which could be considered in itself a 
cause of illness. The injurious effects of 
raw r unripe fruit, therefore, it appears do 
not depend niton chemical constituents, 
but rather on the unusual proportions in 
which tho constituents occur, and especi¬ 
ally the large percentage of hard cell 
tissue, which, if imperfectly masticated, it 
will readily he seen, might be a source of 
digestive derangement. Possibly the ex¬ 
cess of acid in the green fruit is also a 
cause of digestive disturbance. Cooked 
green fruit was found to he practically 
harmless, being especially palatable and 
wholesome when rooked with sugar. 

The possibility of injury by bacterial 
l contamination was considered, though the 


data available were not sufficient for final 
deductions. It is now well known that 
such diseases are usually caused by 
micro-organisms, so possibly the green 
fruit very frequently picked up beneath 
I lie tree is only an accidental carrier of 
(lie real cause of the digestive disturb¬ 
ances which may follow' eating it.—Dit. 
Lanoworthy, United .States Department of 
Agriculture. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Two useful fruits for garden arches.— 

Last season I saw some remarkable crops 
of the Loganberry and the older Itubus 
laciuatus grown as a screen on arches. 
In this way they were not only very orna¬ 
mental, but cropped freely. The Logan¬ 
berry grown thus gives a splendid return 
and at small cost as regards attention. To 
get fine fruits it is essential to remove the 
old fruiting wood annually when the crop 
is gathered and to train in the new 
growths. Of course, if desired, a few of 
the main growths may be retained, but 
avoid undue crowding and rely upon the 
new growths each season. With vigorous 
plants even then it may he necessary to 
thin out some of the weaker shoots at the 
base. Grown on arches the Loganberry is 
quite at home and the fruits are superior. 
The Parsley-leaved Bramble is a beautiful 
object even when not in fruit; indeed, the 
best of the British Brambles, and gives 
well-flavoured fruit, many preferring it to 
tlie Loganberry. The Blackberry requires 
the same treatment as the Loganberry.— 
C. R. 

Apple Boston Russet. —This large ami 
good Apple has been sent me from Straffan 
House Gardens in Co. Kildare. Mr. Bed¬ 
ford writes us as follows: — 

Yes, I sent you those Russets, as I 
thought them very near your quality. 

I cannot grow Newtown Pippin in our 
cold soil, and Boston Russet is about 
ns near as I can get to it. My trees are 
on Paradise Stocks. It is a medium 
grower on ibis stock, and very suit¬ 
able for bush culture. I feel certain 
it would be much stronger on the 
Crab and answer well as an orchard 
tree, either as a standard or a half- 
standard. It keeps well till April. 
This and Olivier de Serres Pear (wall 
grown) are not to he despised at this 
time of year. 

An early Bigarreau Cherry—Jaboulay.— 

This is not grown so much as it deserves, 
as it is one of the earliest Cherries. It is 
a large, dark-red fruit, quite ten days or 
a fortnight earlier than the excellent May 
Duke. Last season I gathered ripe fruits 
of this variety from cordon trees on June 
12th. In addition, it is very prolific, hear¬ 
ing in most seasons. Unfortunately, the 
blossom at times suffers from frost. 
With room and wall space available, I 
would prefer fan-trained trees, as here 
more freedom of growth is permissible. 
To do the Cherry justice hard pruning is 
not desirable, and this is necessary in most 
cases with cordons.—E. K. 

Salt and its uses in vegetable cookery. 
—I was reading the other day in a reci]>e 
for cooking vegetables a recommendation 
to boil in plenty of salt. This dosing 
everything with salt is a harmful error 
common to most cooks. Instead of being 
a benefit, it is a danger to health. A dis¬ 
tinguished French doctor's experiments— 
accepted by authority—have shown that 
salt is often injurious and that stopping 
its use will often cure serious evils. 
Except in very low iiereentages, it always 
stops digestion. In excess it is a poison, 
often slow, but very sure, gout, rheuma¬ 
tism, and various other unpleasant things 
following.—W. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. ments, doing best in a compost of equal people who are content, year after year, to 

__ parts of loam and peat, with a good plant the same subjects in llieir front 

sprinkling of silver sand. Throughout gardens, and mainly confine the display 
CYRTOMIUM FALCATUM. the growing season a liberal supply of to scarlet Pelargoniums, yellow Calceo- 

Tuis Japanese Fern is one of the best of' water should be given, but during the larias, and blue Lobelias, it may l>e said 

all for the dwelling-house, its stout, winter they’ need to be kept much drier, ; that no one need be restricted to this 
leathery fronds enabling it to withstand only enough water to keep the fronds fresh almost worn-out trio. It is well at. this 
draughts and other adverse conditions and bright being given. In favoured dis- season to bear in mind the claims of 
with impunity. Another point is that it tricts C. falentum may l>e regarded as a annuals, and plants which may be treated 
Ls nearly hardy, and it will, consequently, hardy Fern, for even if the old fronds arc as annuals. Seed may bo sown, for in- 
thrive in an ordinary greenhouse, provided destroyed by frost the young fronds push \ stance, in gentle beat, of Verbenas, 
it receives a moderate share of attention, up with renewed vigour in the spring. j Cuttings can bo struck In the warmth of a 

It is not seen at its best if subjected to - propagator of Fuchsias, Ivy-leaved Tolar- 

any great amount of heat, for the fronds FRONT DOOR AND WINDOW GARDEN goniums. ban tanas, and Heliotropes, and 
then become of a paler green than those PREPARATIONS. these, if pinched back once or twice, will 

grown under cooler conditions, added to : Tun re is no phase of gardening that produce sufficient lateral growth to make 
which they are then very liable to he at- appenls so much to those who are them suitable for planting in May in 



Cyrlomium falcatum. 


tacked by thrips, which soon disfigure the 
handsome leafage. It has been for many 
fears a popular market Fern, though the 
original kind Is now to a great extent 
superseded by some of the forms which 
have originated under cultivation. One 
of the best of all is the variety Itochfordi, 
characterised by’ a bold, free habit of 
growth, the leaflets being of a particularly 
'lark green tint, and frilled and crested In 
a very striking manner. Another variety, 
In which the terminal pinnae are broader 
and much divided, so ns to form decided 
rrms, is Mnyi, which was given an Award 
of merit some few years ago by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

The members of this genus are not at 
all particular in their cultural require- 
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interested in the culture of flowering 
plants as that which has to do with the 
entrance to a house, and which has come 
to he known ns “ front-door gardening.” 
To make the interior of one’s home attrac¬ 
tive is laudable. To render the outside of 
the house charming with flowering and 
ttnc-foliaged plants is scarcely less so. 
The time of the year when plans may be 
made for bringing about a display is upon 
us. Plants for window-boxes, for walls, 
for beds and narrow borders can be propa¬ 
gated now both from cuttings and seeds, 
and anyone, without spending a very great I 
deal of money, can pave the way for much 
beauty from the middle of June and on¬ 
wards. 

Despite the fact that there are yet many i 


window-boxes for trailing over the front 
of the same. The ]>endulous forms of 
Campanula like isophyllu, and hardy 
j annuals like Tropmolums, are easy to 
j grow, and in a sunny window reward with 
1 masses of flowers. 

Attached to most suburban houses there 
are strips of ground around the window 
and leading up to the front door which 
may he turned to good account during the 
summer months. In hardy amt half-hardy 
annuals alone we have a host of flowering 
plants that .serve us well. Amongst the 
former there are tile Larkspurs, that give 
spikes of bloom from July to September 
of rosy-scarlet and blue and white. 
Godetias, Chrysantheinmps like Morning 
Star. Nigellas (Love in a Mist), Poppies, 
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Mignonette, Olarkins, .Tacobmns, C'ol- 
llnsins, Nemophllns, and Lnvntorns arc 
but a few of tlie subjects that, limy be 
sown in flic ground in April where they 
are wanted to flower. Half - hardy 
annuals reared in gentle bent, or in a eold 
frame, and planted out in May, also pro¬ 
vide us with many that, will attract and 
yield, like the hardy sorts mentioned, 
beautiful blossoms for cutting. dn this 
connection one may select for planting in 
a sunny position. Zinnias. Phlox Drum¬ 
mond!, Asters. Tngotes. Nieotinnns. Hcli- 
chrysums. Stocks. Dimorphothecas. 
Coreopsis, and Sweet Sultans. From such 
a selection one may contrive to have a 
show of blossoms right on into the autumn. 
One subject which is well worth recom¬ 
mending for a front garden near a town 
is the Antirrhinum. Sown in liont in 
March, and treated just like a half-hardy 
annual, one may have a glorious display of 
flowers right on until October: in fact few 
things give less trouble, or are more pleas¬ 
ing than Sn.oiwlrngons, to which much 
attention is being paid just now. 

The .success of front-door gardening 
obviously deiiends to a large extent on the 
condition of the soil. Often this, near a 
house, is jioor. It should, therefore, lie the 
first, duty, before either sowing or planting 
cun be undertaken, to remedy any defects. 
A good loam, to which has tieen added leaf- 
mould or road scrapings, with a little 
well-rotted dung, will do much to ensure 
quality and quantity of flowers—flowers, 
as I have said, that will bring brightness 
to a home and yield much pleasure to 
those who look after them. 

LeaHTRST. 


ROSES. 


PRUNING ROSE-TREES. 

The varieties of the Rose are now so 
numerous ami their liubit.s so diverse that 
it. Is almost imjiossible to lay down any 
hard and fast rule, and each variety must 
be treated as experience indicates. There 
are, however, pertain guiding principles 
which the intending pruner should follow 
if the pruning Is to In' successful. The 
main object of pruning is to improve the 
productive jiowers of the plant and at the 
same time to keep it in a healthy-growing 
condition. With all varieties the first 
thing to do is to remove old worn-out wood 
that has done its work. All small, twiggy 
growths, however healthy they may ail¬ 
ls';! r, should he removed in all cases, as 
such growths not only take up nourish¬ 
ment that ought to go to more valuable 
wood, but they prevent, the free circula¬ 
tion of air and sunshine among the 
branches. Every effort should In- made to 
keep the centre of the plant well open, and 
for this reason it is advisable in all cases 
to prune to an outward-looking eye. 
Having thinned the bush it now only re¬ 
mains to cut back the strong, healthy 
growths made in the previous season, and 
in dealing with these it is needful to 
particularise somewhat.. First we have the 
ini] mlnr 

Hybrid Teas. Some of the varieties in 
this class are very dwarf or have an awk¬ 
ward spreading habit of growth, as, for 
Instance, Chateau de Clos Vougeot, 
Amateur Teyssler, Melody, etc. These 
need hard pruning, each shoot lteing out 
back to two or three eyes, and in the ease 
of the sprawling growers to an eye look¬ 
ing upwards. Hut by far the majority of 
the H.T.’s are of vigorous habit and make 
busby growth, such ns Gen. MacArthur, 
Hetty. Caroline Testout. Dorothy Page 
Roberts, and others. In pruning such 
varieties much dcjiends upon the iHisition 
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they occupy in Hie garden. If in a bed 
they look much more neat and give abund¬ 
ance of blossom if pruned fairly hard, say 
to three or four eyes. When standing 
singly, where there is plenty of room, they 
make tine specimens if only very lightly 
pruned, merely taking off the tips of the 
good shoots. I have seen plants of Caro¬ 
line Testout, Rady Ashtown, and others 
fully 5 feet high and a mass of blossom 
when so treated. Such plants, however, 
must be relieved of all small wood or they 
will soon deteriorate. Then we have the 
very vigorous, semi-elltubing H.T.’s, such 
as George Dickson, Avocn. J. H. Clark, and 
Florence Haswoll Witch. These do best 
under a light system of pruning, the 
healthy, long growths being allowed to re- 
main almost full-length. These varieties 
sometimes have fine, healthy shoots that 
have thrown out a number of short lateral 
growths. These laterals should tic rut 
hack, to two eyes. The semi-climbing 
H.T.’S are always more satisfactory when 
grown as free pillars, or when planted by 
a wall or fence and treated as climbers. 
Many amateurs imagine that these vigor 
oils growers need nil the more priming, 
the result being all wood and no flowers, 
The 

Hybrid Perceti’at.s may be treated In 
much the same way as the II.T.’s. the only 
difference being that they arc usually 
pruned a limit a fortnight or three weeks 
earlier. The decorative Tea-secnted Roses, 
ns distinguished from the exhibition Tons, 
need very little pruning beyond spurring 
back the short lateral growths to within 
two or three eyes of the main stem. The 
tall, straight-growing varieties, such as 
Lady Hillingdon. Airs. It. Stevens, and 
Molly S. Crawford, I prefer to cut back 
to three or four eyes, for if pruned lightly 
they have a tendency .to become leggy. 
Tile Chinas and Dwarf Folynntlins may be 
cut almost to the ground if used as an 
edging, but. when space is unlimited they 
form beautiful objects if left practically 
unprunod. 1 have a border of tho common 
pink Chinn which lias only a little thinning 
out occasionally and the plants are now a 
yard high and are constantly in bloom 
from May to Christmas. The thinning 
out is necessary both with the Tens and 
Chinns, as the natural tendency of these 
classes Is to become too dense. 

Ci.iMtiiNC! Roses of nil classes should 
have been well thinned out in the late 
autumn. If not. already seen to, it must 
tie done at once or much damage will he 
done to the newly-starting eyes. Do not 
hesitate to remove all old wood, even 
though the plant looks somewhat bare 
when finished. Three or four good, strong 
rods are quite sufficient to produce a grand 
show of bloom in the summer. Especially 
is this the case with such rampant 
climbers as (\ F. Meyer. Climbing Testout. 
and Mine. Alfred ('nrriere. If too much 
old wood is retained these varieties often 
deteriorate, while if thinned out yearly 
they will keep fresh and vigorous, and 
give a far finer show of blossom. Many 
growers, too. allow the Wicliurainnas and 
mnltillorii Ruses to run wild. In many 
eases where there is any cutting done at 
all it is just those fine young runners that 
should he retained instead of being hacked 
away “because they are in the way.” 
When these Wieliuraianas are planted on 
hanks and such places it is often inijiossilde 
to touch them, hut when they are grown on 
arches or piles it is an easy matter to thin 
them out. and a much finer mass of bloom 
will result. The summer flowering Roses 
of the Jtrinr family, such as Austrian 
Yellow, Persian Yellow, llugonis, and the 
pretty little Scotch Roses, require very 
little attention beyond removing really 
old, useless Wood. 


NK\vi.Y-pi. anted Roses of all classes arc 
best cut down to within a few inches of 
(la' base. Dwarfs so treated will give a 
good crop of flowers during the coining 
season, hut very little bloom must, lie ex- 
IH'ftcd from the climbing varieties. Some 
recommend leaving newly - planted 
Wiclmrnianas almost full-length, and if 
this is done n certain amount of blossom 
may lie obtained, lint it will lie at the ox- 
liense of the ultimate success of the plant. 
It is far wiser to do without the flowers 
this season so that the plant can build up 
a good foundation of vigorous wood to 
flower the year after. 

There is some diversity of opinion re¬ 
garding the correct time to prune, hut 
most, authorities seem to favour fairly lute 
pruning. It is largely a question of 
locality. In sheltered and warm districts, 
when there is little chance of severe late 
frosts, early pruning might lie practised 
with success. Generally speaking, the 
II.P.’s may be pruned with safety early in 
March, following with the H.T.’s in late 
March, and finishing with the true Teas 
and Chinas in April. 

In conclusion, the need for sharp instru¬ 
ments, whether the secateurs or a knife, 
or both, is important. Blunt tools leave 
a jagged cut and cause the shoot to die 
down farther than is desirable. 

Eglantine. 


ROSE MOUNDS. 

To obtain the host results the planting 
must lie thoroughly done and the prepara¬ 
tion of the sile attended to. Such mounds 
of Roses would be very effective ns a hack- 
ground to the lawn or set at intervals 
along the carriage drive, where they would 
form objects of wondrous beauty during 
.Lino and July. Wherever such a mound 
Is to tie formed a large hole — say 
5 feet or (i f<s*t across nml .1 feet deep— 
should lie dug out. If tile soil is loamy 
and workable it need only be broken up 
and thrown hack into tho excavation, a 
quantity of good old manure being worked 
in at the same time. Should the soil lw> 
poor, suitable materials should lie freely 
incorporated in the shape of good top-spit 
loam. or. in the ease of clayey soil, some 
burnt earth, etc. The mound should then 
lie built up with whatever is available. 
The mound should not lie built too rogu- 
lnrly. and two or I hive little alcoves might 
lie arranged—one in front and one on 
either side — In which to plant the 
Ramblers. When* there is abundance of 
space and material, the effect might be 
greatly improved by planting a tall Weep¬ 
ing Rose in tile centre of the bed and 
arranging the mound round its stem. 
Provided the soil Is suitable, such a mound 
would he a mass of colour during tho 
second season after planting. Some might 
fancy a mixture of colour, but I think the 
effect is more striking if one variety only 
is used for each mound. The most free- 
flowering Ramblers should lie used, those 
of a decided colour lining most effective. 
Some of the finest varieties for the pur¬ 
pose are:—American Pillar fdeep pink). 
Dorothy Perkins (pink), Excelsa (crim¬ 
son). Lady Godiva (pale salmon). Minne¬ 
haha (dark rose), Mrs. Littleton Dew- 
hurst (white). XcwiHirf Fairy (shell pink). 
Shower of Gold (yellow, almost ever¬ 
green), and Troubadour (crimson). Plant 
firmly, and see that the plants do not 
suffer from want of water during the first 
season, after which they will be able to 
look after themselves. Plants on tbeir 
own roots arc far superior to budded speci¬ 
mens for (lie purposo, and even though 
they tie smaller at the time of planting 
they will speedily overtake the budded 
plants In point of Vigour. Eglantine. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THK WH 1TE HOOP PETTICOAT 
DAFFODIL 

To n very Inrge number of those who crow 
the iuore diminutive Daffodils the popular 
came of that noted above, and of which a 
good idea is given in the accompanying 
Illustration, has a much more euphonious 
sound than tin* larger Latin mouthful— 
Narcissus Hiilhoendium monophyllus—by 
which it is also known. As a flower, how¬ 
ever, it is the expression of grace and 
beauty. It is. indeed, one of the gems 
among true winter flowers and appeals 
with perennial freshness year by year, 
and more strongly, perhaps, to those I 


whose acquaintance with it is not a thing 
[ >1 yesterday. It lias, indeed,.so appealed to 
me this year agnin as I have scanned the 
line groups of it brought by the Messrs 
Harr and Sons to the earliest exhibitions 
>>: the Royal Horticultural Society. 

Native of North Africa, with flowers of 
chaste and glistening whiteness, and 
winter flowering withal, this merits the 
Woteotion of alpine - house, frame, or 
sheltering glass—if i" the rock garden— 
to keep its flowers clean. For so unique 
a thing 1 favour the alpine-house before 
all else, primarily because its glistening 
parity is thereby enlinnced. and secondly, 
hwaiisc in no other way is the cultivator 
brought into such close touch witli it and 
i-Mbled to realise all the beauty which it 
comprises It is at such a time that the 
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enthusiast will he able to revel in its many 
charms, and to see witli fresli eyes tile dis¬ 
tinctive contrasts of golden - coloured 
anthers, olive-green, rusli-like stems, and 
leaves, and glistening, miniature, I’an- 
cratium-llke flowers, erectly poised on 
nearly 6-inch high peduncles. Above all, 
while he will be able to view it in the con¬ 
genial conditions named to his heart’s con- 
I tent, he will also presently discover that 
the flowers are much longer lived here 
titan elsewhere, where damp, wot, or frost 
would have access. That. Indeed, is one 
of the gront. gains of the correctly-con¬ 
ceived, properly-regulated alpine-house, 
and which, absolutely eold, should lie 
light and airy withal. Culturally, this 
chaste Daffodil requires nothing more than 


I good sandy loam, abundant supplies of 
I moisture when in growth, and a definite 
season of rest. A dozen of its tiny bulbs 
are easily accommodated in a pot 5 inches 
or 0 inches in diameter, and in planting 
should be buried not more than 1 inch 
deep. Usually the dealers iuqiort fresh 
bulbs each year, and being an early- 
flowering kind it. is important that the 
planting be done as soon ns the bulbs are 
to hand fin August or thereabouts). 

E. II. Jf.nkins. 


Liliums potting. — Newly - purchased 
bulbs of Lilium speciosum rubrum and 
L. s. allium have been potted. These will 
be given cool treatment, as they are not 
wanted to bloom until autumn. The best 
of the bulbs grown last year for the same 


purpose have also been shaken out and 
repotted. These will flower somewhat 
earlier Ilian tile above. The smaller bulbs 
or sudi as are not wortti being again 
grown in pots are serviceable for planting 
a little later in the flower borders. New 
or clean pots should always be used for 
Liliums, and the bulbs placed low enough 
down when potted, so that space is left 
for top-dressing afterwards when roots 
are emitted at the base of the stem just 
above the crown of the bulbs. The com- 
IKist employed consists of two-thirds 
fibrous loam, one-third leaf-mould, and a 
liberal quantity of coarse silver sand. A 
point is made of having the compost in a 
moist condition, as the necessity for ap¬ 
plying water until the bulbs commence 
growing is thus obviated. For the pre¬ 
sent the [lots arc standing in a jierfectly 
cool lmt frost-proof place.—G. I’. K. 


CARNATION CUTTINGS IN SAND. 
The conclusions of Mr. A. Erskine Muir- 
head at p. S2 with reference to the suit¬ 
ability and superiority of sand over all 
other mediums or mixtures are those 
which the majority of propagators of 
Carnations came to years ago. Sand, in¬ 
deed, is the only tiling that lias been 
thought of or employed both in America 
and England as elsewhere for many years 
past. In nearly all instances washed sand 
is used, some preferring silver sand of the 
host, though ninny others get equally good 
results from pit sand of varying qualities. 

I have used many grades without noting 
any very appreciable difference in results 
so long as all are clean. Sen sand I have 
never tried, but if weathered and well 
washed I should exiiect it to answer as 
well as other kinds. The sand that 1 
found to he loss good generally was 
Thames river sand, and that available in 
the district near was of a peculiarly sharp 
grit, and for that reason much too porous 
for the cuttings. In other words, too 
much water was needed, ami this, in un¬ 
thinking hands, might constitute a danger 
to tile cuttings themselves. 

I have during thirty or more years tried 
cuttings of these plants in all classes of 
material, sand and soil in equal parts, 
sand and finely-screened cocoa mi t fibre in 
like proportions, finely-screened weathered 
ashes and sand, crocks a third, sandy soil 
a third, sand a third, the cuttings resting 
wholly in sand, and the ordinary mixture 
of very sandy soil with a surfacing of 
very dry sand, tile object of the last being 
that it should follow (lie cutting into tile 
hole made by the dibber, thereby creating 
a condition of warmth about the base of 
the cutting not easily obtainable otherwise. 
It was the recognition of the imisirtant 
part warmth plays in this connection that 
caused me to try some of the mixtures 
named, and the sand and fibre method 
came nearest to that of pure sand. In tin* 
ordinary sand and soil mixture with 
sanded surface there was ever present the 
danger of the cutting base resting in 
material somewhat colder than that above, 
while the sand on the surface, drying 
much more quickly than the soil below, 
caused water to 1 m; given more often than 
was really required. These opposing 
mediums, with their varying degrees of 
temperature, have in the past. 1 feel ns- 
sured, been the cause—or shall I say a 
contributory cause?—of much loss, more 
particularly where the cuttings, low. pro¬ 
bably, In vitality, wore more or less slow 
in rooting. Quite naturally much hinges 
upon the class of cutting- its youth and 
vitality—no matter what, the medium, and 
oldish cuttings, even in sanil, will fail 
wholesale. The great gain of sanil to the 
right type of cutting, however, is vested 
in its uniform warmth throughout, and a 
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2-inch thick bed of it firmly beaten down 
and resting on bricks to cheek a too rapid 
escape of moisture is, in conjunction with 
tiie correct temperature, the nearest ap¬ 
proach to jierfection known to me after 
some years of experiment and observation. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


Saxifraga Burserlana major.—S. Burseriana 
major, although an old variety, m not, vet 
superseded, and it cornea so early in favour¬ 
able weather that it is worth some special 
consideration. It is now in flower on the 
moraine, where it appeal's to find congenial 
conditions, especially where there is some lime 
in the compost. It is also quite at home in 
Hie rock garden. Mr. Farrer considers it " un¬ 
generous of flower.” but I have not found it 
so. provided it is where it gets a good roast¬ 
ing above, but does not suffer from too much 
drought below.—8. A. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


Mich ns Hnbcrlcns'or alpine Primulas. It 
makes a very useful carpet under stronger 
plants with naked stems, or such plants as 
Cypripediunis and Ferns or Trillimns. 

Polygonum vaccinifolhim. — This is n 
precious plant, chiefly liecau.se it boars its 
dainty, erect, Heath-like spikes of pink 
flowers in late autumn. But it requires a 
lot of room, and more than can be spared 
for it on rock gardens, except those of ex¬ 
ceptional dimensions. It does not run 
underground, but “ it advances,” as some¬ 
one quaintly said recently, “across the 
garden like hordes of barbarians,” and 
roots ns it goes. I have carpeted a group 
of hardy Azaleas with it. It flowers best 
in n very sunny place and is good on the 
top of a low retaining wall,'but it grows 
well in half shade also. There is a form 
called “ Yeiteh's variety,” which bears 
rather more richly coloured flowers than 
the type. 


DANGEROUS ROCK PLANTS. 

It is unfortunate that many beautiful 
plants take possession of so much more 
space than they ought to do. I have 
suffered very considerably and shall lie 
glad if I can save others from the dis¬ 
appointment and loss of time and dis¬ 
turbance to their rock gardens that I have 
met with. 

Campanula oollina. — The nurseryman 
who jiersunded me to plant this had no 
idea that it had a spreading roof. After 
living planted one season it produced 
strong underground runners, which 
pierced flic root-masses of nil adjoining 
plants, and then appeared on the surface 
quite 0 inches away. It, is a very pretty 
Plant, with stiff, erect, fi-incli stems bear¬ 
ing purple lielis nil up the stalk. It should 
lie planted in a special position along with 
similarly dangerous subjects. I only just 
saved my Ramoqdias from being choked 
by it. for it was planted on the top of a 
low cliff full of them. 


MuEriLENBECKIA axillaris. —This is my 
last discovery nmong dangerous plants. A 
few years ago I saw this planted in a 
famous rock garden in the Cotswolds. It 
was covered wilh glistening, white, little 
berries, and looked very well. I do not 
know whether the owner of that garden 
has found yet. as I have, that it is n 
dangerous beauty. I have just been com¬ 
pelled to rebuild tlie whole of that ]iortion 
of my rock garden where I had planted 
tliis. I found a labyrinth of red. brittle, 
running stems, which had travelled in all 
directions, and if had added to my troubles 
by penetrating the crevices in die rocks, 
so that they also had to be taken away. 
The worst of such drastic upheavals is 
that if takes quite two years to get over 
I lie “new” look, however cunningly one 
mnv replant. C. Bernard Robinson. 

Chellcnha m. 


VEGETABLES. 


Campanula pusilla.— -Tills little gem is a 
great favourite of mine and is one that, 
although a very common plant, one can¬ 
not have too much of in its right place. It 
should be planted in a cliff above or below 
such plants as Ericas, nmong which it will 
only lie a beautiful carpet should it reach 
them. If it gets among such small or 
dwarf plants as Alpine Primulas or 
Raiiiondins, etc., it will, during summer, 
smother them. 

Convolvulus alth.boides. — This lovely 
trailer should never lie planted anywhere 
whore it can be troublesome, but oniy in a 
wall or an isolated, sunny stone-heap, t 
thought that, since it is reputed land 
rightly sol to be rather tender, it would, 
fierhaps. thrive under moraine treatment. 
It certainly did so, and. moreover, made a 
glorious display of its exquisitely beautiful 
rosy flowers. But at the end of the first 
summer after planting 1 was horrified to 
find shoots appearing more than a foot 
away, and in all directions. I was com¬ 
pelled to move two rocks weighing about 
5 ewt. to get at the mats of running 
growths, and to dig down more than 2 feet 
to flic bottom of my moraine, and I was 
only just, in time to save the entire 
moraine from being infested. 

T, inaria pallida. — Tliis is so rampant 
that if should never find a place in the 
rock garden, but only in walls or fas I 
find it useful) in the alpine meadow, and 
ns a carpet under Azaleas. In this latter 
position it looks well in summer, the 
purple flowers contrasting with the orange 
of (lie Azaleas, and it blooms right into 
the autumn, when the foliage above it 
turns crimson. 

Linarta Cymbalakia minor. — This, 
although quite small, makes such a dense 
mat in damp places as to render it rather 
risky ns a neighbour of very dwarf plants 


SOWING PEAS. 

With the advent of March we may safely 
sow Peas of the Marrowfat section in 
quantity without any fear of defective 
germ i nut ion. provided the seed is good. 
To keep iqi a constant succession sowings 
every fortnight or three weeks will lie 
necessary, and a good rule to follow when 
ground is plentiful is to sow succcssional 
rows when those previously sown have 
come through the soil. All may nut, how¬ 
ever, lie able to spare ground enough for 
such frequent sowings, anil those who are 
limited in tliis respect may get a good suc¬ 
cession by sowing thinly on well-prepared 
ground at intervals of three weeks, pro¬ 
vided a good selection of varieties has 
been made. Much has been written 
during the past few years on the value of 
thin sowing, but the lesson has not yet 
been well learned by all growers, and 
there is still a tendency to overlook the 
fact that the Pea is a naturally branching 
plant, and the method which obtains of 
thick sowing is a foolish one, for the plants 
choke each other from the start, and the 
crop is very fleeting. There Is no neces¬ 
sity, however, to rush to the other ex¬ 
treme. and the heaviest crops are produced 
from seed sown in deep flat drills broad 
enough to hold two rows of seed placed 
diagonally at from 2 inches to 3 inches 
apart, varying the distance slightly 
according to the natural vigour of the 
variety that is being sown. On light soil 
flat, deep drills are a necessity almost 
throughout the season, and those should lie 
thrown out with a spade to some 5 inches 
below the surrounding level, returning 
3 inches of the soil thrown out of the drill 
after the seed is sown. The old V-shaped 
drill drawn with the end of a hoe is the 
worst possible form, for in such a drill the 


seed rolls in a mass to the bottom, and it 
is the Peas sown in this way which die 
off at the bottom in dry weather just be¬ 
fore podding. Where the rational method 
of til in sowing is carried out every pre¬ 
caution must lie taken not to sow bad 
seed. There are many good varieties of 
Peas suitable for present sowing, and each 
grower will have liis especial favourites. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Manuring Potato ground. —Will you please 
let me know what you think about tile follow¬ 
ing through the medium of your paper:— 
Having bastanl-trennlieit a plot of land and 
dug in farmyard manure in lower spit, I have 
given a top-dressing of ground lime to sweeten 
what subsoil was brought on to the surface, 
which line been exposed three weeks to the 
weather. I now want shortly to give a dress¬ 
ing of superphosphate and sulphate of am¬ 
monia, and I should like to know if there 
would be any waste of ammonia, as knowing 
that if ground lime comes into contact with 
sulphate of ammonia the ammonia escapes as 
gas; but would it be safe to apply as above 
and then hoe it in. and considering that the 
lime will already have slaked ami mixed with 
the soil? The ground is for early Potatoes.— 
G. C. A. 

(We advise you to wait until later before 
applying the sulphate of ammonia. Though 
not so quickly available ns nitrate of 
soda, die sulphate is still an active 
manure, and you ought to get a good crop 
from your liberal treatment if the soil is 
suitable.] 

Stable manure. — I know you once published 
in the Gardening Illustrated directions for 
treating a stable manure heap, but am unable 
to find tiie number, and should he much 
obliged if you would kindly inform me 
through said paper what should be rut on it 
to hasten decay and preserve goodnesB. and 
also proportions, flow soon should manure 
thus treated he ready for use?—N orth Devon. 

[Throw all the manure into a heap and 
if you fiml that it does not heat, and rot, 
then water it well or llirow over it any 
house slops, etc. When it has Iain a day 
or two then turn it over, and if it is found 
that the centre of the heap is still dry, 
again apply some water. Turn it over two 
or three times so ns to get it well mixed 
and then you may at once use it for what¬ 
ever crops you wish.] 

Seed Potatoes. — I have got some seed Pota¬ 
toes (which I selected last, autumn and have 
kept them in daylight since) with strong single 
shoots on {I inch). Ought I to rub them oil 
to allow more shoots to come on, as I under¬ 
stand that before planting the sets should con¬ 
tain two nr three strong shoots and not a 
single one?— Amato. 

| As the sprouts on the rota to sets have 
boon produced in full light, and are no 
more than J inch in length, it wonld be 
folly to rub them off. If they are removed, 
others certainly would follow, lint, they 
would not lie of so robust a nature, neither 
would the after results prove so satis¬ 
factory as when the tubers are planted 
with one good sprout on each in the con¬ 
dition mentioned by yon. Judging by 
your note tiie tubers in question are in 
an ideal condition for planting, and tliis 
may take place towards tiie end of tile 
month, weather permitting. In the mean¬ 
time continue to treat the sets as you have 
hitherto been doing.] 

Potato Sharpe’s Victor. —Mention is made 
of tliis old variety in the issue of January 
30th. When this was first introduced most 
people grew it. At that time I had to provide 
early Potatoes, and being short of pits, I 
used to grow these in pots, and I could find 
no variety to equal Sharpe's Victor for this 
purpose. My method was to grow three sets 
in a 12-inch pot, allowing only one shoot to 
each, and the results were satisfactory. It, 
was equally good in pits and frames,— 
J. C. F. C. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. -- The Index to Voinmr XXXVI of 
Gardening Illustrated hi now ready [prior ,7d., post 
free iii.ii./. The Binding Case for the mme volume is also 
available ftwice Is. Gd., bo post Is. 9d ). The Index and Bind¬ 
ing Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln’s Tnn Fields, London, W.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Cast is its., post 
free. 
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FRUIT. 

APPLES WELLINGTON AND 
BRAMLEY’S SEEDLING. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society the Fruit Committee liad 
a number of standard varieties of Apples 
cooked to note their good cooking points 
and flavour. This was done after due 
selection at a previous meeting of what 
was considered the best late varieties for 
cooking. It will surprise no one who lias 
any knowledge of late Apples that Well¬ 
ington headed the list out of a consider¬ 
able number of varieties; Indeed, it re¬ 
ceived the most marks. Unfortunately, it 
is not everyone's choice, as in certain soils 
Wellington does not do as one would wish, 
and to keep trees healthy a lot of atten¬ 
tion in the shape of syringing is neces¬ 
sary. but no one who requires the best 
cooking Apple can omit it. On the other 
hand, Bramley’s succeeds in soils where 
Wellington fails, and, owing to its grand 
cropping qualities, vigorous growth, and 
its value when cooked, it may well be 
placed in the front rank for general use¬ 
fulness. This variety varies greatly on 
diverse soils. At the meeting alluded to 
above there was a great difference in the 
quality of fruits grown in diverse soils. 
It is surprising how this variety succeeds 
on a clay soil which is often fatal to other 
late varieties. Though what one would 
term a mid-winter variety, there is no 
difficulty in keeping Bramley's quite late 
if the fruits sire not gathered too early 
and given cool storage. 

Certain Apples are of much value in 
wme soils. For instance, on a light, 
shallow soil resting on gravel Wellington 
and Bramley’s were .very jioor, while 
I-ane's Prince Albert and Alfriston never 
failed to crop. I. am aware on a heavy 
clay Prince Albert is not reliable, but at 
this trial of cooked fruit I should have 
given it equal marks with Wellington. 1 
fear many will disagree with me, but I am 
only giving my own opinion aft< r many 
years' experience, showing how fruits 
vary when diverse soils and localities are 
taken into account. The flavour of Prince 
Albert at this trial was not equal to that 
of many fruits I have grown. It does not, 
even in a warm, well-drained soil, make 
growth like llramley’s, and few varieties 
given tids soil do better iu bush form if 
allowed plenty of freedom. Grown thus, 1 
found no difficulty in keeping it in excel¬ 
lent condition well into the spring. I 
have rarely seen Alfriston worse as. re¬ 
gards flavour than were the fruits before 
this committee. The fruits were quite 
flavourless. With me in a light soil this 
was one of tire best, and though it lacks 
the acidity of Wellington, by some it is 
liked. Being a strong grower and a reli¬ 
able cropper, I much like this variety. 
There is no difficulty in keeping sound 
fruits till April. A few of the old kinds 
appeared to be almost flavourless. 

I did not note any Blenheim Orange. At 
the present time I am using this, and it is 
all one can desire. I must admit a par¬ 
tiality for it fruit that does not require 
any sugar when cooked, hence my favour¬ 
ing Alfriston and I’rince Albert. My 
fruits of Blenheim gathered late are 
keeping well. These are from old 
standard trees in an orchard. The fruits 
are at the present time Onto in February) 
firm and of a beautiful colour. It may 
be thought that the Blenheim is not suffi¬ 
ciently- late, but I find no difficulty in keep¬ 
ing it well into March if gathered with 
care and not loo early- Hie old Hanwell 
Souring, a variety less seen now than 
formerly, was noticeable for its good 
quality w hen cooked, .and those who like 
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the Wellington flavour would like this 
variety on account of its acidity. Of the 
newer Apples, Edward VII. was excel¬ 
lent—indeed, well deserved the marks 
given for its good flavour. In addition, it 
is a handsome fruit, not unlike Golden 
Noble, but a much better cropper, and an 
excellent keejier, as it may be had good 
well into April. Another of the best for 
quality was Beauty o£ Stoke, a large, 
heavy fruit, and a good cooking variety. 
I hear this crops well in standard form. 
I failed to note any fruits of an old 
favourite of mine, Annie Elizabeth, an 
excellent late variety, and, owing to its 
splendid cooking qualities, I regret to note 
its omission. Grown as a standard, we 
have no better Apple in April and Mav. 

W. F. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Strawberry pest. —My Strawberries when 
ripe are sometimes infested by a tiny little 
wireworm. Can I do anything now to disin¬ 
fect the plant and soil?—E. A. 

[For the destruction of the particular 
post to which you allude we have invari¬ 
ably found soot an excellent remedy. The 
best time to apply it is when the straw 
litter for keeping the ripe and ripening 
fruit clean is to be placed between the 
rows and around the plants. This is 
usually done a week or two in advance of 
the flowering period. As regards the soot, 
this, if fresh, should be lightly strewn all 
over the surface of the soil and up to the 
collars of the plant. If not fresh a heavier 
dressing may then be safely given. Be¬ 
sides acting as an annihilator and a 
deterrent, soot is also of great value as a 
stimulant, so that, viewed from either 
standpoint, its application cannot but he 
productive of good. Lime would also kill 
off and deter insect attacks, but it would 
not exert the same influence on growth 
that soot does. Next autumn use the soil 
fumigant named “ Vaporite,” and apply it 
according to directions.] 

Apples shrivelling. —Can you give me any 
reason why the fruits of Apple Worcester 
Pearmain shrivelled in about a month after 
gathering, also why they fell off (at gathering) 
with the slightest touch, and also why tile 
crop in 1914 was very unsatisfactory? Am 1 
right in supposing the tree (not an old one) 
required the help of some chemical manure, 
and that this was the cause of the Various 
troubles? The Apples are stored in a cool 
place on properly made fruit trays.—II. E. K. 

[When Apples commence shrivelling so 
soon after being gathered it may at once 
l>e assumed that gathering was done too 
early. Last season there was a general 
complaint as to the premature dropping of 
Apples, due in great measure, if not en¬ 
tirely, to drought. As yours behaved in a 
similar manner you were, perhaps, led to 
imagine that the fruits were ripe and re¬ 
quired to be gathered, while, in reality, 
they were not so, and most likely needed 
leaving on the tree a few weeks longer; 
hence the cause of their shrivelling. Want 
of moisture in the soil was the cause of so 
much premature casting or dropping of 
tlie fruit, and had you given the soil about 
tile roots a thorough soaking of water 
early in August and again in September 
the probability is that you would never 
have been troubled cither with fruit 
dropping or shrivelling after gathering | 
had taken place. Next autumn do not at¬ 
tempt to harvest the fruit until on cutting 
one or two open the seeds or pips are 
found to lie turning brown. Another test 
is to raise the fruits so that the stalks 
are bent out of their natural position. If 
they are found to part easily from the 
tree it can then he taken for granted that 
the time for gathering has arrived.] 

Tlie best time to plant fruit-trees. —Tliix in 
undoubtedly in autumn, as it gives time for 
the trees to get established before spring, and 
this is an important point. Sometimes it is 
j not possible to get all tlie planting done dur- 
I ing the autumn, but if done iu March when the 


ground is in good order young trees succeed 
well. Make the soil firm about the roots, and 
secure them from wind-waving in some way 
with stakes or wire, and mulch over the roots 
as far as they extend with manure. Basil 
fruits, also, and Strawberries may he planted 
as late as March, hut Raspberries are better 
planted before Christmas and cut back to 
6 inches not later than March.— E. II. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 

FORCED BULB SHOW. 

MAlton 9tii and IOtk, 1913. 

An interesting show was got together for 
tiie above-named dates, the quhlity of the 
exhibits, both in tlie competitive and non¬ 
competitive sections being generally of 
high excellence. In the former the 
Hyacinths from Welbock and Liverpool 
were as tine as could be desired, and in 
one class at least equal tirst prizes were 
awarded, so close was the competition. In 
the non-comiK'ting section tlie grand table 
of Hyacinths sent from Reading by 
Messrs. Sutton was greatly admired. In 
another direction—that of bulbs grown in 
howls in Moss-fibre—the exhibit of Messrs. 
Carter and Co. was an outstanding feature. 
For the rest there were many beautiful 
displays of alpines, some, notably that 
from Stevenage, being exceptionally well 
presented. Only one plant—an alpine— 
received an award. 

COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS. 

For eighteen Hyacinths distinct, the 
first prize being a gold medal and three 
guineas in cash, an equal first prize was 
awarded to his Grace tlie Duke of Port¬ 
land, Welbock Abbey (gardener, Mr. J. 
Gibson), and Mr. It. G. Morrison, The 
Hollies, Wavertree, Liverpool, both show¬ 
ing very finely. In the former the more 
conspicuous were L. Innocence, King of 
Blues, City of Haarlem (yellow), Gari¬ 
baldi (red). Cardinal Wiseman, King 
Menelik (very dark violet-purple), 
Jacques (blush-pink), Rose a Merveillc, 
and General Vetter. In tlie latter, Cor- 
regio and Mine. Kruger (very fine white). 
City of Haarlem, Lord Derby (line blue), 
Gounod, Lord Balfour, King of Blues, and 
King Menelik stood out well, the whole of 
the spikes massive and well formed. The 
third prize went to tlie Marquis of ItiiKHi, 
Kingston Hill (gardener, Mr. Smith), 
whose plants had smaller spikes of flowers. 
For twelve Hyacinths, distinct, the first 
prize went to Mr. S. Noblett, Fairfield, 
Liverpool (Mr. W. Bush, gardener), for a 
well-grown lot of spikes, whose lot in¬ 
cluded Gounod, Corregio, and La 
Grandesse (two of tlie best whites), 
Schotel (porcelain-blue), Jacques (blush- 
pink), and the very dark purple Kiug 
Menelik. In the class for eight pans of 
distinctly-coloured Hyacinths, ten roots of 
one variety in each pan, his Grace the 
Duke of Portland, Welbcck (gardener. Mr. 
J. Gibson), was the only competitor. The 
entire set was in the pink of condition, 
well meriting the first prize. The varieties 
were General Vetter (blush), Queen of 
Pinks, King of Blues, City of Haarlem 
(yellow), King Menelik (dark purplish- 
violet), La Victoire (carmine-red). La 
Grandesse (finest of whites), and Lad.v 
Derby (very line pink). For the finest 
decorative display of Hyacinths to lie 
staged on tlie floor, his Grace tlie Duke 
of Portland was again in the premier 
position, arranging many superb varieties 
in large pans to an accompaniment of liue- 
foliaged plants. The host Hyacinths were 
l’crlc Brilliant (light, blue). King of 
Blues. Corregio (a superb white), Jacques 
(blush), La Grandesse (white), City of 
Haarlem (yellow), Czar Peter (porcelain- 
blue), Moreno (pink). Roi des Beiges 
(red), and Lord Derby (porcelain blue). 
Misses Tate and Tanner, Bushey Heath, 
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Watford, wore second with excellent 
groups of Grand Blanche (blush-white;, 
Mine. Van der Hoop (pure white), 
Albertine (pure white), and La Peyrouse 
(light blue), among many others. 

For the finest' decorative display of 
Hyacinths—trade growers only—to be 
staged on the floor, Messrs. R. and G. 
Cuthhert, Southgate, N., were the only ex¬ 
hibitors, taking the special prize, silver 
cup of the General Bulb-Growers’ Society 
of Haarlem, Holland, and the first prize, 
a gold medal, for an excellent exhibit. The 
chief varieties were arranged in circular 
groups, smaller groups occupying the 
angles between with Ferns. Cardinal 
Wiseman (pink), Schotel (porcelain-blue), 
Corregio. IGrandesse (whites). Grand 
Maltre (deep blue), General Vetter (blush), 
Jacques (blush-pink), and Queen of l’iuks 
were some of the best. For six vases of 
Tulips, Lady Tate, Park Hill, Streatliaiu 
(gardener, Mr. W. Howe) was awarded 
first prize, having Colour Cardinal, Pink 
Beauty, Isi Revo, Golden Queen, Prince of 
Austria, and Keizerkroon. the same ex¬ 
hibitor securing the premier prize for six 
vases of Narcissi, and showing Cardinal, 
Argent, Albatross,. Seagull, Duchess of 
Westminster, and Gloria Mundi. 


lost sight of : a phase of gardening afford¬ 
ing considerable pleasure and supplying 
material for decoration. Of Tulips so 
grown we remarked Crimson Brilliant. La 
Reve, Marechnl Niel, and Coleur Cardinal. 
Of Hyacinths, L’Innocenee, La Grandesse, 
Lord Derby, and Pink Beauty were 
prominent, while of Daffodils Sir F. 
Drake, Barri consplcuus, Emperor, Sir 
Watkin, Elvira, King Alfred, Princeps, 
Queen of Spain, and Mine. Plemp, among 
others, thus showing that a considerable 
variety resjionds to this particular treat¬ 
ment. Adjoining this exhibit Messrs. 
Carter had a further one of a terrace 
garden with Crocuses naturalised in 
Grass. 

Messrs. R. II Bath, Limited, Wisbech, 
also had an exhibit of bulbous plants 
growing in bowls in prepared fibre. In 
this there were Tulips, Daffodils, 
Hyacinths, Crocuses, Fritillaries, and 
others, such Tulips as Unique and Prince 
of Austria and Daffodils Victoria and 
Mine, de Graaff being superb. 

Messrs. Robert Sydenham, Limited. 
Birmingham, had a charming lot of 
Freesias and Lily of the Valley in bowls in 
fibre. 

NARCISSI. 


NON-COMPETITIVE GROUPS. 

In this section the gold medal group of 
Hyacinths staged by Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, Reading, was of an instructive 
character and a great attraction withal. 
Occupying a double-width, low-placed 
table, and springing from a fresh green 
eni’iiet of Maiden hair Ferns, the exhibit 
took the form of eight circular groups, 
each group of two harmonising colours to 
form a scheme in the following order: 
Jacques and La Victoire (pale pink and 
rich ml res|jectiv/dy). City of Haarlem 
and King of Blues (yellow and dark blue). 
Jacques and Enchantress (pale pink and 
pale blue), Corregio and King of Blues 
(white and dark blue), Schotel and City of 
Haarlem (porcelain - blue and yellow), 
Queen of Pinks and La G rand esse (pink 
and white), Schotel and King of Blues (por¬ 
celain and tlark blue), and Remembrance 
and Laura (deep and pale mauve respec¬ 
tively). In all there were 1,000 pots of 
Hyacinths in the exhibit, which at the 
close of the show were presented to the 
Charing Cross and the London hospitals. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C., tilled a double table largely with 
miniature Hyacinths suited to bowls and 
Crocuses, the twain making an excellent 
display. Of the former, Cantab (blue), 
L’lnuocence (white), Orange Boren (dis¬ 
tinctive apricot and pink). Yellow 
Hammer, Garibaldi (red), Gertrude (red), 
and ltoi dcs Beiges (bright red). Of 
Crocuses, which, like the Hyacinths, were 
arranged on a rather sumptuous plan, 
Bleu Celeste, President Lincoln (purple), 
Minerva (striiied mauve and purple), Harle¬ 
quin (purple, feathered white), King of 
Whites, and Kathleen Fallow (the best of 
all whiU-s and of magnificent form) were 
among those shown. Messrs. It. Wallace 
and Co., Colchester, had a very pleasing 
lot of Crocuses in blue and white, as well 
us Saxifrages in variety. 


BULBS IN BOWLS. 

Messrs. Carter and Co., Raynos Turk, 
S.W., had an instructive exhibit of 
bulbous plants growing in Moss-fibre 
bowls, comprising Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
Daffodils, among others. The whole of the 
bulbs were planted in the prepared Moss- 
fibre on October 27th. 1!)M, and grown in 
the bowls from Unit time. The flowers 
were as line as could In- desired, equal, in¬ 
deed. to others grown in soil in pots. This 
to a large and increasing class of amateur 
gardeners is 
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In n nice lot Mr. Christopher Bourne. 
Bletcbley, had a sniierb vase of White 
Bmiieror, a chaste and beautiful variety of 
fine proiKirtions. Sunrise, Dcwdrop, 
Queen of Hearts. White Queen, King 
Alfred, Queen of Whites, Treasure Trove, 
Cigar, Fairy Queen, Radiant (a brilliant 
red-eyed flower), arid Red Lady were re¬ 
marked in an interesting lot. 

Messrs. .1. R. Pearson and Sons, Lowd- 
liani, had particularly good flowers of 
Hon. Mrs. ,1. L. Franklin and Vega, both 
giant las'dsi forms, also Bernardius, 
Brilliancy (finely-coloured cup), Great 
Warley, and Mrs. It. Sydenham (a well- 
known, highly-esteemed white Ajax). 

Messrs. Walter T. Ware, Limited, 
Iugleseombe, Bath, had some good things 
in tile yellow Ajax Golden Rod, Sulphur 
King (White Ajaxi. White City, and Queen 
of the North (Leedsi form), Plato (poeti- 
eus), and Iasi (bicolor Ajax), the handsome 
Uowers particularly well finished. 

ALPINE AND HARDY PLANTS. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott. Stevenage, had by 
far tbe finest group of these. A double- 
width table was employed on which lock- 
garden grouping was Indulged in with a 
free hand. Of Saxifniga Rurseriana 
Gloria there must have been L’lKl or 300 
splendidly-flowered plants, a like number 
of the yellow and white S. apiculata being 
displayed. Of Faldonslde, the queen of 
yellow - flowered Saxifrages, there were 
several dozen plants, while of the unique 
S. Irvingi, which gained an award of 
merit, a colony of several dozen fascinated 
everybody. It was probably the most 
sumptuous group of Saxifrages ever ex¬ 
hibited. 

Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, 
also had a delightful lot of Saxifrages, 
such as mnrginata, sancta, juniperina, 
dnlmutica, Ilaagei, Obristi, and others. 

Mr. Janies Box, Lindfield, Haywards 
Heath, had a fine lot of Tulipa Kauf- 
manninna, Shortia, Erica, Hepatica, 
Primula Juliie, and Iris reticulata in 
variety. 

Mr. T. II. Gaunt, Farsley, Leeds, 
showed well of Saxifrages, the pretty red- 
flowered S. retusa lieing in nice flower. A 
goodly colony of S. Faldonside also 
attracted attention. 

Mr. G. Routlie, Keston. showed a par¬ 
ticularly fine hatch of Saxifniga Gries- 
liachl, and of a very superior type. Two 
line Crocuses—C. aerius (rich violet) and 


C. Alexander)—were in this group, with 
Irises and much else. 

Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co., Col¬ 
chester, had a handsome group of the rich 
blue Pulmonaria angustifolia, Saxifraga 
opposittfolia and alba, Fritillaria armena, 
F. obliqua (a dusky-flowered sort), and 
others. 

Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, 
again showed a hundred or more sorts of 
Saxifrages: Malyi, Faldonside, L. G. God- 
seff, Ferdinand"! Coburgi. apiculata, 
Paulina 1 , Elizabeths*, all yellow-flowered 
sorts and quite distinct. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Foltbam, 
also had many Saxifrages, the group of S. 
Griesbachi being a feature. Irises, Andro- 
sace Laggeri. and A. earnea, with Saxi¬ 
fraga oppositifoliu. S. Roeheliana, and 
S. Faldonside were all good. 

Messrs. Pi|ier, Barnes and Bayswater. 
had a prettily-conceived rock garden in a 
corner position very pleasingly planted 
with the choicest a I pines and Shrubs. 

, GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Messrs. Wills and Segar, South Ken¬ 
sington, had a well - flowered lot of 
Azaleas, Boronia mega stigma, Lily of the 
Valley, Amaryllis, and other plants. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
showed Azaleas, Cinerarias, Cyclamens 
Boronia megastignin, Calls nloeasiiefolia, 
and other plants. 

The Marquis of Ripon. Kingston Hill, 
arranged a collection of forced bulbous 
plants—Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils, and 
others, with Ferns and Palms. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS, ■ 

Mr. L. R. Russell. Richmond, bad a rieli 
display of red and white Daphne 
Mezereon, Wistaria sinensis. Primus, and 
other tilings. 

Messrs. W. Ciithush and Sons. Iligli- 
gute, N., also showed forced shrubs. Mag¬ 
nolias, Primus. Azaleas, Wistaria, and 
Spirica constituting the chief. 

VEGETABLES. 

"I’lie only exhibit of these came from 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, the 
firm showing Mushrooms, Early White 
Broccoli, Cucumber Sutton's Market, 
Golden Ball lettuce, Variegated Kales, 
Sea kale, and others in excellent condition. 

A complete list of certificated plants and 
awards appears in our advertisement 
columns. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Tree and shrub planting.— This is 
being brought to a close for the season— 
i.r.. as far as trees are concerned—liy the 
planting of Weeping Willows in suitable 
IMisitions by the side of a stream. There 
may lie a few ornamental shrubs yet to 
deal with, hut nothing to cause much loss 
of time, which, seeing that garden work is 
much in arrears this season, is a con¬ 
sideration. 

Tender shrubs. ^Unless severe weather 
should set in such tilings as Myrtles, 
Pomegranates, and Scented Verbenas 
(Aloysia citriodora) will be uncovered and 
be over-hauled, retied, and, in the last- 
mentioned instance, pruned. In this ease 
all last season's growth will he cut hack 
hard, or almost close to the main branches, 
this not only keeping the trees close at 
home, but ensuring Hie production of 
quantities of young growths in due season. 
When finished Hie mats will be replaced 
and not taken down again until all danger 
of hard frost is past. Magnolia grnndi- 
flora will also lie uncovered, when an 
examination of ties will take place and 
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SUTTONS 
Vegetable Seeds 

Our PEDIGREE STRAINS of VEGETABLES 

cannot be equalled either for productiveness or quality, 
and are, therefore, far cheaper in the end than the 
common “ cheap ” sorts usually offered. The following 
varieties will provide a plentiful supply of fine, whole¬ 
some vegetables throughout the year. 


PEA8. 

Per 

Per 

Sutton’s Superlative 

pint. 

2/- 

nrt. 

3 6 

Sutton’s Peerless ... 

21- 

36 

Sutton’s Perff ction... 

li¬ 

3 0 

Sutton’s Latest of All 

ve 

29 

BEANS, Dwarf French. 

Sution's Plentiful ... 2 /■ 

3 0 

BEET. 

Per pkt. 

Sutton’s Globe. 


i/- 


BRUSSELS SPROUT8. 

Sutton's Exhibition ... 

BORECOLE OR KALE. 

Sutton’s A 1 . 

CABBAGE. 

Sutton's Earliest 
Sutton’s Imperial per o 


8AVOY CABBAGE. Pcroz. 

Sutton's Best of All... ... 1/- 

CAULI FLOWER. Per pkt. 

Sutton's Autumn Mammoth 1.0 
CARROT (Short). 

Sutton's Champion Scarlet 

Horn.1/- 

CARROT (Intermediate). 

Sutton’s Favourite . 1/- 

LETTUCE, Cabbaec. 

Sutton’s Ideal.1r 

LETTUCE, COS. 

Sutton's White Heart ... 10 
ONION. 

Sutton's Selected Ailsa Craig 1 0 
Sutton’s Long Keeping ... 1,- 
TURNIP. Peroz. 

Sutton's Early Snowball ... 0d. 


For full particulars see Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide 
in Horticulture for 1915. 


SUTTON & SUNS, 


The Royal Seed 
Establishment, 


To which hits been added tile Seed Business of Messrs 
J. Veitch 8c Sons, Ltd,, of Chelsea. 


If 

=syouwant 
' beautiful 
"sLawns- 

keep the grass trimmed 
to perfection with the 
- finest Mower made—the 

RANSOMES’ 

LAWN MOWER 

S INCE 1832 these famous 
Mowers have been used on 
the lawns of the nobility and 


S INCE 1832 these famous 
Mowers have been used on 
the lawns of the nobility and 
on thousands of smaller grass 
^5 plots all over the world. Sheer 
1,1 merit has brought tills success 
•II if you will buy a Ransomes' from 
vour Ironmonger and sec its 
effect on your lawn, you will 
understand, far better than we 
Vi can tell you. its excellent quali¬ 
ties. Remember—it pays to buy 
: X a Hood Mower. 

. WRITE for LIST No. 100 

' It will interest you. ■ 


It will interest you. | 

Ransomes 

11)1 Famous 

HI I MOWERS 

MDe hr Ransomes. Sims & Jkffkries. Ltd. Ipswich. 

SOLD and RECOMMENDED by GOOD IRON. 
MONGERS an d SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE. 
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GAMAGES 


VALUE IN SEEDS FOR SPRING^ 
_ PLANTING. _ 

SWEET PEAS IN MIXTURE. Afc 

Carnage's Mammoth Waved Mixture / fir® 


SWEET PEAS 
IN MIXTURE 
ALSO 

Gamaec’s Mammoth Waved Mixture I nm i cpTinue 

of Sweet Peas. UULLtU I lUNO 

The Mixture contains the finest and most OF 

beautiful varieties of Waved and Spencer SWEET PEAS. 

types. 9d. per oz.;i or., packet 5ih FINEST VARIETIES. 

Gamascs Imperial Mixture of Sweet Peas. I A 

A special mixture of all named varieties, con- /;} r \or, » 

taining a large proportion of Spencer and 

other types. 3d. per oz. ; 3s. per lb. W 

COLLECTIONS OF SWEET PEAS. \ 

No.' 1.—A collection of 12 varieties, comprising the J 

best varieties for exhibition purposes, sent, post free, 

No. ‘2.—A collection of 1*2 varieties, comprising the best 

12 for pot raising and garden decoration, sent, post i 

No. 3.—A collection of 12 varieties, comprising the best 

12 for a large garden, sent, post free, for 1 r W 

Send for New Season’s Catalogue giving: full details of our NOTED 
_ COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS. _ 

A. W. GAMAGE, Ltd., HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payment*. 

Signed Guarantee for ull time. 

NOW FITTED WITH 3-SFF.KD GEAR WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 1 have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and sold over20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, Hell, 
Pump, and oven thing included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and the fluent catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustra¬ 
tions showing exact machines). — GEORGE BEATSON, 
‘•LION CYCLE WORKS,' 85, MOSELEY STREET, i 
BIRMINGHAM- 


IVAPORITE INSECTSIN THE SOIL I 

Of all Seedsmen 

Strawson Chemical C 9 l T . 73.(hj£En Victoria S t London 

■ROOKS ON GARDENING, VEGETABLE 

-D CULTURE, and all other subject*. Second-hand at half 

f rices. New, 25 per cent, discount. Catalogue* free. Books 
•ought. W. k G. FOYLE, 121. Chari ng Cro ss-r oad, Lon don. 

P ACKS CURTAINS.—Guide Book Free; 

Lace Curtains, Net*, Casement Fabrics, Linens, Laces. 
Direct from actual Makers Send now. It wilisaveyou money. 
SAMUEL PEACH & SONS, 147, The*Looms, Nottingham. 
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all found faulty replaced, strong tar twine 
being used for this. 

Rose pruning, etc.— This, so far as it 
applies to plants trained to walls and at 
the sides of flights of steps, on balustrad- 
ing, and a long length of " Quick ” hedge 
has been attended to. In the latter case 
the Quick, as it had made a considerable 
amount of growth, has been thinned some¬ 
what for the beneflt of the Rambler Roses, 
also Honeysuckles and Clematises, which 
are trained over it, so that they may have 
more light and air. Weeping Roses will 
have as much of the old wood taken out 
as can lie spared, and the last season's • 
growths tipped before regulating and tying 
them to the edge of the trellis from which 
they depend. This is all the tying Roses 
so trained require. Clematis paniculata, 
which is very effective when used for 
covering the supporting walls to terrace 
steps, does best when cut back fairly 
hard. There is then no lack of young 
shoots and an abundance of flower during 
August and September. The same re- 


pricked out last autumn, will now be 
transplanted to a cold pit C inches apart 
either way, to induce a bushy habit of 
growth before being transferred to their 
permanent quarters. After n few days 
have elapsed the points of the plants will 
be pinched out to make them break freely. 
That lifting of the plants when -the time 
| comes may be done with a good ball of 
soil attached to the roots, the compost in 
which they are now to be planted consists 
for the most part of loom. 

Calceolarias.— Like the preceding, these 
will now be transplanted from the cutting 
lied. To keep the stock vigorous and free 
from disease the compost employed will 
consist of fresh loam with a small 
quantity of old Mushroom manure added. 
Plenty of fresh air will be afforded when¬ 
ever possible once the plants recover 
from their removal, and as soon as the 
roots get a grip of the new soil the plants 
I will be stopjied to make them branch out 
| and become bushy. 

Border Carnations.— The border where 


of the month, seed of the giant-flowered 
form will be sown on a sheltered border. 
As but one plant is needed to every 
0 inches or 1 square foot of space, the best 
plan is to drop a few seeds Into the shal¬ 
low-drawn drills at the distances named 
and thin the plants when large enough to 
one. A little later a good sowing of the 
ordinary variety will be made. 

Verges to walks. —These should now be 
thoroughly consolidated with a heavy 
roller and then edged afresh with an 
edging-iron, using a garden line as a guide 
to secure accuracy when the verges run 
straight and are of any length. Particular 
attention should also be paid to curves, 
ns these, if not cut true, look very un¬ 
sightly and offend the eye. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Strawberries.—Maintain the supply by 
regularly introducing fresh batches of 
plants, placing these on shelves and stages 
near the glass. At this season Straw- 



Fittonia argyroneura. 


marks apply to Jackman's Clematis and 
varieties. 

Wall garden.— This now has to be looked 
over and put in order, so that the various 
subjects employed for draping the face of 
it may afterwards grow away undisturbed. 
Erigeron mucronatus, which makes such 
a fine displny with its pinkish-white, 
daisy-like flowers, in autumn, has, like the 
single and double white Arabis, to be kept 
within bounds, otherwise it soon crowds 
out other things. This Is a good time to 
get rid of superfluous plants and to cut 
down the plants that are to remain to the 
new growths which arc now pushing from 
the base. 

Rock garden. — This is fast becoming 
atlractive with Squills, Glory of the Snow, 
miniature Daffodils, IxMieojuui vernum, 
and other things coming into flower. As 
soon as a favourable opportunity offers 
several choice subjects now in pots i" a 
cold frame will be plnntcd. A nice batch 
of Arabia nubrctioidcs will at the same 
time lie put out. 

Pentstemons. —These, which are still in 
a frame, where they were, as cuttings, 
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these are to be planted has been made 
ready for their reception and they will be 
got out directly the soil is in good work- 
] ing condition. The plants will be arranged 
! in groups—three in each grouit—2 feet 
apart all ways. The object in planting 
the border thus is to All up the ground as 
much as possible, liy the group system 
the employment of a large number of 
stakes to support the flower stems is 
obviated, as one stake plnced in the centre 
j of each group then suffices. Due regard is 
) paid to tiie planting of the varieties so 
1 that the colours of the flowers will not 
clash. 

East Lothian Stocks.— A border of those 
■ will shortly lie planted, the plants having 
been raised last December and now in 
3-inch pots. These will supply a quantity 
of flowers for cutting early, in addition to 
serving as an ornament to the garden. A 
j little fresh loam dug in and mixed with 
j the staple is much appreciated by Lothian 
| Stocks. The border is protected from the 
j north winds. 

Mignonette.— In the event of the weather 
i proving favourable towards the latter part 


berries need frequent attention, water be¬ 
ing afforded at short intervals in accord¬ 
ance with the stage of growth. Plants on 
which the fruit is swelling require water 
iu liberal quantities, and on bright days 
water may be required twice. Air should 
be given freely during favourable weather. 
Fumigate if aphides are present, and do 
not omit to thin the bunches of fruit at 
an early period. 

Melon plants in flower should have the 
air about them kept a little drier than 
hitherto. The female flowers should be 
pollinated every day at noon. When about 
six fruits are seen to lie swelling remove 
the flowers as they form, and reduce the 
numlier of fruits to four or five, stopping 
the shoots one leaf beyond the fruit. If 
there is space leave one or two of the 
laterals to fill up the trellis, but be careful 
to avoid any crowding of tho growths or 
folia go. All laterals not bearing fruit 
should be dowdy stopped at the first joint. 
Afford a slight top-dressing of good loam 
lo which has Iieon added a little bone-meal. 
Keep up a ^ucpessiiin of plants by sowing 
a few seediriuninsk neat once iu ten days, 
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growing tlie seedlings on a shelf close to 
the glass. 

Deciduous Calanthes should be repotted 
lefure new roots are made. Shake out 
the exhausted soil and shorten the roots 
to about l inch, the part left being neces¬ 
sary to keep the pseudo-bulbs firm until 
they are established. Half till the pots 
with drainage, and over this place a little 
Sphagnum Moss. The soil should consist 
.■f one-lialf fibrous yellow loam, one-fourth 
dry Cow-dung (previously prepared as ad¬ 
vised in lust week's notes), and one-fourth 
finely-chopped Sphagnum Moss, broken 
crocks, and coarse silver sand. When 
pitting, shake the soil down moderately 
tirm around the base of the pseudo-bulbs 
to within J inch of the rim of the pot. 
this will leave sufficient space for a top¬ 
dressing of good loam when the plants are 
iu active growth. I prefer to grow the 
iseudo-bulbs singly, hut where house-room 
is limited several may advantageously be 
planted together in ireits of suitable sizes. 
The plauts should lie given a good light 
position in the plant-stove or Cucumber- 
house. No water will be required at the 
roots until the plants have begun to grow, 
merely syringe between the pots several 
times a day, according to the state of the 
weather. When they have begun to grow 
freely slightly sprinkle the soil with water 
by means of a fine rose watering-can, but 
much discretion must be used, for if the 
soil be made too wet the tips of the young 
roots decay and the health of the plant 
becomes impaired. When the roots have a 
lira hold of the sides of the [Kit moisture 
may lie given more freely, and when 
thoroughly established an abundance of 
tutor should he alternated with weak 
lii|uiil cow-mantire. 

Pruning Roses.— Owing to the mildness 
uf the season the Rose bushes arc breaking 
into growth, and pruning must soon lie 
eummeneed. The pruning of Roses should 
!> j entrusted to a person conversant with 
the habit and growth of tile various varie¬ 
ties. The commonest mistake is leaving the 
older branching spray wood; this should 
all be cut out. It is advisable that each 
variety Is- cut back in accordance with its 
vigour. Strong growths should be 
shortened to about six buds and those- of 
only moderate growth to two buds. The 
more tender Tea varieties should be left 
till last. China or Monthly Roses as they 
are called should lie well thinned out, and 
as the flowering shoots spring from the 
collar of the plant too weak ones should 
if cut down to that part. The other shoots 
may be left shorter or longer according to 
strength. Suckers coming up from the 
stock that Roses are worked on should, 
when young, be pulled or dug up, not cut 
Off. It is the best fdan to grow Roses on 
their own roots (i.e., those procured from 
'■uttingsi if possible, as then all suckers 
develop into strong, flowering "shoots. 

Shrubs and trees. The necessary prun¬ 
ing of ail trees and shrubs should be 
carried out without delay. Lawns should 
in- swept and rolled before they are 
mown, and Grass verges cut with the 
edging iron after having rolled the turf. 

lettuce.-The first sowing of Lettuce 
outside will now be made oil a sheltered 
ireirdcr and an additional sowing every 
fortnight during the spring and early sum¬ 
mer months. One of the most useful 
varieties for early sowing is Early Paris 
Market. Sow llie seeds in rows 9 inches 
apart or in beds -1 feet wide, and cover the 
-cods j inch deep with fine soil. If the 
wedlingB be thinned slightly when large 
enough to handle and fhe thinnings 
planted 3 inches or 4 inches apart they 
will provide a useful succession. Plants 
that have been raised under glass may, 
"lien thoroughly hardened, be lifted and 
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planted in the open border. Handle the 
plants carefully and plant them 9 inches 
to 12 inches apart according to the variety. 
Do not expose theiii to the air more than 
is necessary, as the young roots are easily 
damaged by cold winds or strong sunshine. 

Beetroot.— As there is a likelihood of 
tlie store of old roots being exhausted be¬ 
fore any young ones grown iu the ordinary 
milliner will be available, a sowing of 
Early Globe has been made in boxes and 
placed in gentle lieut. The plauts will be 
duly hardened off and pricked out on a 
warm, fairly rich border. These will be 
quite a month in advance of any obtained 
by sowing in the open'. The first week in 
April is quite soon enough to sow seed in 
the o[ion, and then only a small sowing 
should be made, a month later being more 
suitable for tlie main crop. 

Celery.— The seed for tlie main crop will 
now be sown thinly in boxes of line soil 
and placed iu gentle heat. Tlie seedlings 
from the earliest sowing will lie pricked 
out into a frame on a sire-nt hotbed. When 
the ground intended for Celery is cleared 
the first favourable opportunity will be¬ 
ta ken to take out and manure tlie trenches. 
In this way the soil becomes well 
pulverised aud the manure thoroughly 
sweetened. This will tic found a far 
better plan than delaying the work until 
near tlie time the trenches are needed for 
the plants, especially when the land is 
heavy. Deep trenches are unnecessary, 
especially if the ground is heavy. Whether 
the trenches should eventually hold more 
than one row of plants must depend on 
circumstances. I prefer to plant rather 
thickly in a single line. A space of 4 feet 
is allowed Ire-tween the trenches, tlie spaces 
between the trenches being cropped with 
summer Lettuces and dwarf Beans. If, 
owing to the wet state of the ground. 
Onions, Parsniiis, early Carrots, Spinach. 
Peas, etc., have not been sown, no time- 
must be lost before this is done. 

F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Sweet Peas, —In the course of the week 
Sweet Peas Intended for early blooming 
have been transferred from 5-iucli pots into 
their flowering quarters. Pots 12 inches 
in diameter arc used. Each pot accommo¬ 
dates a pair of plants, and at tlie time of 
potting provision is made for a top-dress¬ 
ing at a later lieriod. The soil used con¬ 
sists mainly of good loam which has been 
stacked for two seasons, with a little leaf- 
mould and sufficient coarse sand to keep 
the compost porous. Meantime supiKirt is 
provided for the young plants by inserting 
spi-iggy pieces of Spruce round the pots, 
and as growth progresses the Peas will be 
provided witli a makeshift trellis of cotton- 
uet or similar material. Sowings for 
planting out during April have now 
germinated very well, and regular atten¬ 
tion to watering is, witli the increasing 
amount of sun, indispensable. Previous to 
the seeds germinating water was very 
sparingly given, for if too much moisture 
is present in the soil rotting is apt to 
follow, and occasionally, owing to this, 
fault is found with the seedsman. In the 
case of those Pens and the others above 
referred to only a comfortable minimum 
of heat is afforded even during frosty 
nights, for any attempt at coddling re¬ 
sults in a weak and spindly growth. Air 
is freely given when tlie conditions out of 
doors are favourable. 

Seed-sowing inis included Salvia patens, 
Cosmos of the early-flowering type and of 
various colours, and a final lot of l/ibelia. 
In the ease of the last, Barnard's Per¬ 
petual is, at this time, favoured, being of 
a good habit, while tlie Idonm is very free, 
of a good anil intense blue, and with¬ 


standing wet weather well. The early- 
blooming varieties of Cosmos are prefer¬ 
able to the older C. bipinuatus, which only 
began to bloom in time to be destroyed by 
frost. While Salvia patens is easily 
propagated from cuttings taken at this 
time from its Dahlia-like roots, it is 
always advisable to raise a few plants 
from seed, these flowering equally well 
aud quite as early, while tlie blooms are, 
Ire-limps, finer. Among vegetable seeds, 
sowings have been made of Rod Dutch 
Cabbage for pickling, and of Brussels 
Sprouts, in order that a few lines of 
plants may be available for early use. It 
is always as well, in tlie case of such a 
sowing, to select a variety which is of 
moderate height and which gives firm and 
solid sprouts of a medium size. 

Hardy fruit. —A very welcome sfiell of 
frost, which, at the time of writing, pro¬ 
mises to endure, gives rise to hopes that 
buds may receive a needed cheek. In the 
case of Peaches and Pears progress is too 
much in advance for the date, and a set¬ 
back just now nrny mean all the difference 
between success and disaster. Advantage 
is being taken of the hard surface to at¬ 
tend to such manuring of hardy fruit-trees 
as is, at this time, considered necessary. 

Orchard-trees, consisting mainly of 
Apples of considerable age, arc under¬ 
going their annual course of spraying. 
These trees are on Grass, and the roots 
are kept free from turf round the boles— 
tlie circles varying in extent with the 
spread of tlie branches. After having 
been cleared of weeds these circles will lie 
lightly forked up and a good dressing of 
manure will Ire- applied. Treated in this 
way these trees, although old. bear, as a 
rule, very satisfactory crops, Dotli in re- 
sire-ct of size and of quality. 

Orchard-houses arc, us yet, better freely 
ventilated, except during a time of very 
severe frost, when the house may lie closed 
at night. Tlie use of artificial heat just 
at present is not advisable; indeed, 1 
Ihink tlmt unless tlie weather is exception¬ 
ally frosty at the period of blooming it is 
better to dispense with fire-heat entirely. 
Whether the trees arc in tints or planted 
put close supervision is needful as to their 
requirements in tlie way of moisture at 
this time, any scarcity in that respect 
leading quickly to bud-dropping. Venti¬ 
late freely both at the ai>c.x aud the sides 
during bright weather, such as is usually 
associated with frosty mornings. 

Ferns under glass. —Advantage has been 
taken of a period of inclement weather to 
re]Kit various kinds of Ferns. In tlie case 
of Adiantums of different sorts growth is 
Ire-ginning to advance, and, previous to re¬ 
potting, tlie old and rljie fronds were cut 
off'. Sometimes these older fronds, if not 
too fur gone, are retained for cutting, but 
it is always better to dispense with them, 
as they arc very apt to interfere with the 
development of tlie young and tender 
growths. After repotting, should there be 
a spell of bright and sunny weather, a 
slight shade is advisable to protect the 
young leafage from scorching. A light, 
fairly rich compost with the admixture of 
a little charcoal or—equally good-some 
wood-ashes suits the requirements of the 
majority of Ferns, although in the case 
of A. Farleycnso and of A. scutum I pre¬ 
fer to use loam without any addition what¬ 
ever—not even sand being used. Natur¬ 
ally, in these cases watering has to Ire- 
much more carefully done. In tlie case of 
very large pieces annual rciiotting is not 
absolutely needful, and the necessary 
nourishment can lie easily given in :t 
liquid form. During the week n quantity 
of seedlings, chiefly of Pterises, has been 
pricked off into pans. These .are always 
useful for small pots, aud as seedlings ure 
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nas'ily raisoil at almost any time of the 
year losses In heated rooms can readily 
lie made good. There are some very fine 
tilings among the rterises, and, what is 
more, they are all invaluable for house¬ 
work. 

Potting materials.— A week or two ago 

emphasis was laid upon the necessity, at 
this time of the year, of placing under 
cover a good supply of potting materials. 
A further note may he made in respect of 
heating the soil to a genial warmth before 
using. In my own ease, and doubtless in 
tlie case of other gardens of a consider¬ 
able age, the potting-slied is unheated, 
and although practically frostproof, yet 
the temperature falls to such an extent 
in cold weather that soil left ui>on the 
bench is much too cold to be satisfactory. 
The requisite heat is easily and quickly 
attained by punching a few holes in a 
couple of old zinc ]tails which are filled 
with hot cinders. The soil is then heaped 
about them and in a very short time the 
needful warmth is attained. Many 
failures with fine-rooted plants may he 
directly attributed to the use of too wet 
or chilled soil in repotting. 

Hotbeds. —During the week a beginning 
lias been made with the making of hot¬ 
beds. These are, primarily, intended for 
pricking-off, but until the seedlings which 
iliey are to accommodate become fit to 
handle, the heat of the beds will he 
utilised for other purposes. Owing to the 
increasing difficulty in obtaining the 
former supplies of stable litter much more 
use has. in the beds just built, been made 
of leaves, the proportion being almost two 
parts of leaves to one of litter. The beds 
will heat well enough, hut the heat will 
neither be so strong nor so lasting as 
when the proportions are reversed. Still, 
such beds answer well for pricking off 
Lobelia, Stocks, Asters, Celery, Parsley, 
and similar subjects. When these go out, 
with a fresh lining sufficient heat is ob¬ 
tained with the assistance of the ad¬ 
vancing season to permit of Cucumbers 
occupying the same beds. 

Auriculas from pots. A look-over has 
been given to a quantity of young 
Auriculas which have been wintered in 
small ]Kjts at the foot of a south wall. 
These have made very satisfactory pro¬ 
gress, and so soon as the soil becomes dry 
enough to tread upon, the plants will go 
out. Meantime, any decayed or decaying 
leaves around the rosettes have been re¬ 
moved. 

Odds and ends under glass. The con¬ 
tinued inclement weather—snow, rain, and 
frost alternately—has been of benefit in 
so far as it lias permitted the forwarding 
of odd jobs under glass. Thus, old 
Draeamas which, owing to employment in 
rooms during winter, had lost their bottom 
leaves, have been mossed well lip the 
stem. Basal cuttings of 1’andanus Veitchi 
of good variegation were put into the pro¬ 
pagating pit. Young pieces of Acalyphas 
of different kinds were jiotted on to pro¬ 
duce a supply of cuttings. More cuttings 
of the Lemon-scented Verbena and of a 
sweet rhyme used under glass were put 
in. Sponging and cleaning down fine- 
folinged plants were attended to, and, in 
fact, a general look-over was given to 
what may be termed the odd work of the 
houses. 

Out of doors prospects arc beginning to 
cause anxiety. It has not yet been i»ossi- 
ble to continue the digging, and the season 
is advancing. The ground is so sodden 
that it is not only undesirable, hut ]>osi- 
tively dangerous, to go upon it. The sun, 
however, combined with the March winds, 
on gilt soon to make conditions more 
favourable. W. McGuffog. 

Jlalmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Potting Agapanthus (Inquirer). — The 
spring is the proper season for repotting these 
fine bulbous plants, and if they have not been 
repotted for some years a moderate shift will 
probably prove beneficial, especially as the 
roots appear to be in a somewhat unhealthy 
condition. The plants should not be over¬ 
potted, as they bloom best where the pots are 
well filled with roots. The most suitable soil 
is good turfy loam, with a small proportion 
of leaf-soil or decayed manure, and some sand. 
Drain the pots rather freely and make the soil 
firm. 

Azalea failing (A. J The most probable 
cause of the failure in question is that the 
plant, being pot-bound, the ball of earth 
around the roots has become dry in the centre. 
This often happens with plants potted in peaty 
soil, unless great care is taken to give enough 
water every time it is applied to thoroughly 
wet the whole mass of soil. Nothing ia so detri¬ 
mental to plants of all kinds as giving driblets 
of water to the roots. Examine the roots of 
the plant in question, and, if found too dry, 
pierce the ball of earth in a few places with a 
sharp-pointed piece of iron, and then place it 
in a tub of water for a time until the whole of 
it is moistened thoroughly. 

Iris fimbriata (Y.. X This, also known as 
I. chinensis and 1. japonica, is a lovely winter¬ 
flowering greenhouse plant, producing spikes 
of bloom 18 inches in height, the individual 
flowei*s about 4 inches across, of a pale blue- 
mauve colour, blotched with bright yellow and 
fimbriated at the edges. Sandy loam and peat 
suit it well, and it always blooms best when 
in a pot-bound condition. Repotting should 
always be done after the flowers have 
withered, but only when absolutely necessary. 
While making its foliage a plentiful supply of 
water is necessary, with occasional doses of 
weak liquid-manure. The temperature of the 
house should never fall below 45 dega. 

Pelargoniums for winter flowering (A 
Would-be Grower ).—For producing plants for 
winter blooming, the beet way is to take stout 
cuttings during March. When rooted, grow 
them on as hardy as possible, shifting into 
4£-ineh pots before they become pot-bound, 
keeping them close to the glass and giving 
abundance of air. At the beginning of June 
stand them in a sheltered position in the open 
air on a bed of ashes, pinching the growths 
when of sufficient length, and assisting the 
roots with liquid-manure as soon as the 6-inch 
pots, which will be large enough for the plants 
to flower in, are becoming pretty well filled 
with roots. A good fibrous loam and some 
coarse sand suit them well. Keep all summer 
trusses of bloom picked of!, and remove into a 
temperature of 50 degs. early in October. 
Their somewhat root-bound condition will in¬ 
duce flowering better than larger pots at this 
season. Even during the winter a gentle cur¬ 
rent of fresh air must be given in open 
weather to prevent the plants becoming 
drawn. 

Aralia Sieboldl unsatisfactory (G .).—It is 
impossible to state with any confidence the 
reason of your plants of Aralia 8ieboldi get¬ 
ting into such a bad state, and we can only 
suggest that they may have been allowed to 
suffer from want of water. On the other 
hand, the reverse may be the case, as if the 
soil is kept in a saturated state the roots will 
decay, and ill health ia sure to follow. Many 
plant-s will succeed in cottage windows that 
frequently fail in more pretentious houses, as 
in a cottage there is less direct draught, and 
the room is, as a rule, lit with a small lamp 
or even a candle. If the pots are full of live 
roots water the plants once a fortnight with 
a little weak liquid-manure in which eome 
soot has been dissolved, but if the roots are 
decayed turn the plants out of the pots, take 
away most of the old soil and rotten roots, 
and * repot in some good sweet compost. 
Aralia Sieboldi will stand the winter out-of- 
doors in many parts of the South of England, 
hence all that it needs is cool greenhouse 
treatment, and with regard to soil and other 
particulars its requirements are not at all 
exacting. 

Climbing Roses bare towards the base 

(J. H .).—Climbing Ro6es against walls, espe¬ 
cially varieties of the Tea-ecented and Noisette 
groups, are very apt to be bare of new growths 
near the ground. This with young plants can 
be remedied, the best method of treatment 
in their case being to make it a rule to cut 
away one of the oldest growths each year, 
which will encourage the formation of new- 
wood from the base, and thus prevent the 
naked appearance of the plants which you 
now desire to remedy. With very old plants, 
however, somewhat different treatment is 
necessary, as although new shoots would 
eventually break out in course of time, even 
though one cut the plants right down to the 
ground (always supposing the roots are in a 
healtiiv condition), the check is a very severe 
one. We much prefer the very simple plan of 
unnailing the plant and bending the growths 
in a. zigzag fashion, starting the first bend 
as near the base as practicable. The bends 
should not be too violent. New shoots should 
break out at each of these bends, and thus 
would soon refurnish the wall with healthy 
growths. When the growths are fairly well 


developed applications of liquid-manure will 
be of much assistance, and the soil about the 
roots should be kept loose. 

Gladioli failing (II. F. M .).—'The failure of 
the Gladioli corms was probably due to freeh 
manure in the soil. If such manure comee 
into direct contact with the corms they are 
sure to decay. We have achieved the greatest 
success with • Gladioli when planted in a soil 
in which manure had been incorporated fully 
twelve months previously. They are partial 
to a rich soil if the above precautions are ob¬ 
served. Gladioli are also subject to a kind of 
dry rot, which hinders the formation of roots, 
the growths turn yellow, and the wliole plant 
perishes. There is no known remedy for this 
disease. Kindly, when sending queries, put 
each on separate pieces of paper. 

Marechal Riel Rose shedding its foliage 
(J .).—A few notes regarding your plant, such 
as its age and the treatment it has received 
since you possessed it, would have enabled us 
to give you a more satisfactory reply. We 
surmise the cause of this shedding of buds and 
foliage to be too much moisture at the root, 
but an overdose of artificial manure or inci¬ 
pient canker would also have the same effect. 
If you could make a border in your green¬ 
house or a brick pit. it would be better to 
plant out the Rose than attempt its Culture 
in a pot. In preparing such a border or pit, 
let it be 1£ feet to 2 feet deep, and say about 
3 feet long and from 2 feet to 3 feet wide. 
Remove the old soil, put into bottom about 
6 inches to 9 inches of broken bricks, crocks, 
or clinkers, to afford the necessary drainage, 
then some rough turf on to the drainage, 
laying this fairly even, the Grass downwards. 
Fill up the border with some good soil, pre¬ 
ferably loam—the top spit from a meadow— 
and mix with it about one part of well de¬ 
cayed manure to two parts of eoil. Should 
your plant appear to dwindle, it will be 
better to save time by throwing it away and 
planting a healthy young specimen in its 
place. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Caustic alkali solution (E. A .).—If you wish 
to only make a small quantity dissolve £ lb. 
of caustic soda in a gallon of water, then add 
£ lb. of commercial potash (pearla-sh), stir 
well, then mix both, adding enough water to 
make 5 gallons of solution. Apply to the large 
stems with a brush and to the smaller 
branches in the form of a spray with a 
syringe or engine. You must be careful that 
the solution does not touch the bare hands or 
your clothe®. This remedy must only be used 
when the trees are quite dormant. You may 
also use it for Rose-trees, but we fear it is too 
late for these. 

Burnt earth (R. C .).—The burning of earth 
ie not difficult, but, at the same time, a good 
deal of attention is required to ensure a good 
start. Light, dry materials, as sticks and 
shavings, must form the foundation, and when 
these are well alight Rose primings, hedge 
clippings, and other slower burning refuse 
may be added. Old tree-stumps and bits of 
half-rotten wood, when once well alight, go on 
smouldering for week3. Not until the whole 
pile is seen to be thoroughly well alight should 
the soil be added. Then it must be evenly 
spread all over about 2 inches thick. In this 
wav almost any quantity of earth may be 
burnt, the only thing necessary being to add 
more soil wherever the fire breaks through. 
Coarse turf from the roadside** and ditches 
mav be treated in this way, such material 
being otherwise of very little use. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


J. N. Harvey. The French Garden. Evesham.— 
Chrysanthemums, Bedding and Vegetable 
Plants. , . 

R. A. Morris. 225. Bristol-street, Birmingham. 
—Catalogue of Seeds which Grow; Descriptive 
Catalogue of Roses, Hardy Plants, and Trees. 

R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech. —List of Carna¬ 
tions. Begonias, etc., etc. 

T. S. Ware, Ltd., Feltham .—Idst of Hardy 
Plants. „ __ j r. 

G. IIeuthe, Keeton, Kent .—New and Hare 
Hardy Plants (Supplement to Catalogue). 


Books received. —“ The Annual Report of 
:he National Auricula and Primula Society 
Southern Section) for 1914."—-“ Gardeners 
mil Florists’ Annual for 1915, A. T. de la 
Mere. Printing and Publishing Co., New York. 

-“Families of British Flowering Plante, 

W. B. Grove. Price Is. Longmans, Green, and 

Jo . Paternoster Row. London, E.C.-“ War- 

lime Gardening," Walter Brett. Smallholder 
JUices, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, VV .G. 


NEW INDEX AND BINDINC CASES FOR COM¬ 
PLETED VOLUME.—The Index to Vol. XXXVI. 
of “Gardening Illustrated” is now ready 
(price 3d., post free 3-id.). The Binding 
Case for the same Volume is also available 
(price is. 6d., by post is. 9d.). The Index 
and Binding Case can be obtained from 
any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. If 
ordered together, the price of the Index 
and Binding Case is 2s., post free. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Hibbertia dentata. —This is at present 
ter}' ornamental in one of the houses at the 
Glasgow Botanic Gardens, its pleasing 
yellow flowers arresting -the attention of 
the many visitors to these gardens at this 
dull lime of tlae year.— Visitor. 

The double red Hepatiea.—Once fond of 
this bright flower, X have now given up 
all taste for tlie double forms. The 
single wild kinds are to me the most 
graceful, but tlie double red has tin at¬ 
traction for tliose who enjoy early spring 
life; iu sheltered borders the double forms 
have some value. 1‘Tuin Sir Frank Crisp. 
—\V. 

Spring bulbs in Scotland.—Like Snow- 
droiis and Crocuses, Chionodoxa Lucilho 
is later than usual. The first, blooms were 
noticed on Kelu uary 22ud, although at the 
time of writing, March 5th, they are 
fairly numerous. Soil las are equally late, 
even in favourable sites, S. sibiriea being 
as yet by no means plentiful. This late¬ 
ness can only be attributed to the luck of 
sunshine and to prolonged wet, for there 
lias been practically no severe frost 
throughout the recent winter months.—W. 
MrG., Balm(ic. 

Primula malacoides. — A double or 
semi-double form of this has been raised 
by a gardener in Warwickshire, and is ex- 
eeedingly pretty. Perhaps the editor will 
tell me whether tins is a new departure?— 
E. Charles Buxton. 

IThis inis been shown several times be¬ 
fore the Floral Committee of the ltoyal 
Horticultural Society, hut wo think the 
single-flowered forms such as ltose Queen 
are preferable, the spikes of flowers having 
a more airy and beautiful effect than is 
present in the semi-double or double 
dowered form.-—E d.] 

Chionoscilla Blue Star, — The hybrids 
between the Chiouodoxas and Scillas are 
known as Cbionosoillns. Tho first to 
bloom tliis year is one called Blue Star, 
which I raised from seeds a few years 
ago and which is of the most intense blue, 
though the flowers are smaller than those 
of some of its allies. It opened fully here 
about Mareh 3rd. The plant now in flower 
was left accidentally when the little clump 
was lifted an<l removed on account of the 
formation of a moraine in the place it 
occupied. These are not yet in bloom, 
prolialilv owing to their being in a more 
ex|sjs<sl iHisition and also owing to the 
cheek caused by the removal.-8. Arnott. 
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Omphalodes cappadocica. — lovers of 
hardy flowers of blue colour have for 
many years enjoyed Omphalodes in a 
naturalised state, and we should welcome 
a new species with lovely flowers and a 
compact habit. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

The Algerian Iris (I. stylosa).—This is 
blooming exceptionally well here this year 
on tlie top of a brick retaining wall with 
a tall Quick hedge behind the Iris. Baking 
and bullying seem to be what this Iris 
needs. I have clumps that I have treated 
kindly and they are most ungrateful.— 
C. M. A. Peake, Newbury, Berks. 

In the rock garden. — I note a little 
rockery picture, some liberal clumps of 
Crocus Iuqieratl and C. Tomnmsiniauus be¬ 
ing now iu full bloom, the shaded mauves 
well set off by tlie soft pink blooms of a 
long line of Erica carnea. These do well 
on a made-up peaty and stony bank facing 
west near a clump of hardy Azaleas that 
will he gay later on.—C. M. A. Peake, 
Westbrook House, Newbury, Berks. 

Scilla bifolia major. This is h.v far the 
most ornamental of tlie early-flowering 
forms of Scilla bifolia. Planted in a low 
but rather sheltered position here, it has 
come into bloom this year in the be¬ 
ginning of March, and before the month 
is half through will in all probability bo 
at its best. It has longer racemes of flower 
than the ordinary S. bifolia—variable 
though it Is—and larger individual blooms, 
which are of the most intense blue.— 
Dumfries. 

Ivy on walls. In a note on pruning Ivy 
in your Issue of March 13 (p. 151) “ K. II.” 
justly remarks: “ When kept in projicr 
order and not permitted to enter gutters 
or block up pipes It will not make walls 
damp.” This is not the common belief, 
unfortunately. Ivy is frequently neglected 
and left too long unclipped, the result be¬ 
ing that decayed leaves and other matter 
hxlge about it and remain damp for a long 
time, thus, in many cases, making the 
walls wet at certain seasons. When 
clipped annually and the Ivy well brushed 
down after cutting, the effect Is quite 
different, and the walls are more free 
from damp than they would be without 
the Ivy. A noteworthy instance of this 
was brought home to me some twenty 
years ago when a magnificent plant of Ivy 
which-had long covered part of the walls 
of an old castle was cut to the ground by 
a specially severe winter—a most extra¬ 
ordinary event, it may he said. The re¬ 
mains of the Ivy had to he removed from 
the wall, and it was found that the part 
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it had covered was much drier than the 
remainder. Similar instances on a smaller 
scale occurred in other places, and from 
long experience I am satisfied that the 
Ivy is not the cause of damp if properly 
treated. In too many instances it is not 
cared for at all, hut is allowed to grow 
as it pleases, choking the gutters and dis¬ 
lodging tlie slates.— Scotsman. 

Narcissus pallidus praecox. --leather un¬ 
expectedly I found a flower of Narcissus 
pallidus pnecox fully open on March 2, 
thus anticipating the Saragossa Daffodil, 
which generally opens with me after N. 
minimus. This plant of N. pallidus 
prieeox is. however, well sheltered at tlie 
base of a big plant of Spiraea hyperioi- 
folia, and tliis probably accounts for its 
earliness. Although a late season, this is 
about the average date for the flowering 
of N. pallidus pnecox here, although I 
have often had it in bloom in February.— 
S. Arnott. 

The poisonous Yew. —In the article on 
Hollies (p. 135) in your paper I notice a 
reference to the well-known poisonous 
properties of tlie common Yew. Some 
time ago I was talking to a friend, who 
proposed planting a Yew hedge as a 
boundary between his garden and orchard : 
and as lie tired at times to turn out his 
IKHtios in tlie orchard to graze, I jiointed 
out to him the danger of having such a 
hedge. I was surprised to hear him say 
that there was no poison in tlie fresh Yew 
such as an animal would crop from a 
growing hedge. It. was only when tlie 
hedge trimmings had lain and become 
wilted that, tlie iioisoimus proiierties came 
out. A well-known doctor had first drawn 
his attention to it, and since ho had 
proved it for himself. 1 can hardly credit 
the truth of it, being always brought up 
to believe that the Yew is most poisonous 
and should never be planted within rcacii 
of cattle. Still, I am curious to know 
what you and your readers think of tliis 
belief, for it certainly exists.—I’. II. S., 
Bucks. 

The Almond in towns. — The common 
Almond (Primus Amygdnlus) is grown in 
some districts much more extensively than 
in others. During the month of March 
many hundreds of trees are to he seen in 
full blossom in Bournemouth. They are 
not confined to the medium-sized and 
large gardens, lint are freely planted in 
the small ones. I have often in Hie month 
of March passed through streets of com¬ 
paratively new dwelling-houses of the 
small villa class'UnU belli much interested 
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iu noting tlie scores of Almond-trees in 
full bloom. Most of the trees and shrubs 
in the Bournemouth private gardens are 
flowering ones, notably Almonds, Thorns, 
Cherries, Laburnums, Currants, Chest¬ 
nuts, Olearias, Philadelphuses, Veronicas, 
Viburnums, and Rhododendrons. It is a 
mistake to plant the Almond on high 
ground or on very steep slopes where, in 
a prolonged dry spell in summer, the roots 
may Ire parched. If grown in such, the 
tips of the young shoots die and then the 
general appearance of the specimen is 
marred. If the wail on the steep slopes 
he deep and good then the trees do not 
suffer.— Bourne Vu e. 

Pruning Roses. — Are there not too 
many words and hair-splittings about 
this? I have many Roses, and of the 
best, and I have only one way, to eut out 
the old, crowded wood ami leave clean 
and vigorous shoots. I had a man once 
who cut all the liner Tea Roses down to 
the ground and sj k> 1 letl a year's bloom. I 
have read Eglantine's article in the last 
Gardening Illustrated and mean to keep 
on in the way I say. -Sussex. 

Crocus Imperatl. - This is among the 
brightest and best of the early Crocus 
sitecies. It is a little later than C. Sieberi 
with me, but the latter is not out of flower 
before C. Iinperali appears, and when the 
clumps are near each other it is remark¬ 
able how the warmer colouring of Im- 
perati renders the other quite pale and 
Ineffective. This is not Avritten with any 
desire to undervalue the beauty of C. 
Sieberi, but it may serve as a hint to those 
who are thinking of adding to their early 
Crocus species, and who might plant these 
two species near each other. C. Imi>ernti 
is of a bright pale purple, while C. Sieberi 
is what one may call pale purple, more 
approaching a blue than C. Impernti. The 
feathering on.the buff exterior segments 
of C. Imperatl is also very pretty, 
although there are varieties without the 
feathering. The form known as G. Im- 
lerati longiflorus, sometimes erroneously 
called longifolius, is a handsome one 
C. I. albiflos, with white flowers, does 
not seem so hardy as the type.—S. 
Abnott. 

Primula obconica poisonous.- 1 am as¬ 
sured by my daughter that she never 
touches the plant, but she is a good deal 
iu the greenhouse, where she arranges her 
flowers and attends to her birds. She 
first discovered the poisonous quality of 
the Primula three years ago, when the 
rash was so bad she had to call in her 
doctor, who suggested the cause. Last 
year it was the same. This year she had 
let her house for a time, but two days 
after her return the rash began. Always 
on the removal of the plants the rash 
begins to die away, but it is so acute that 
it takes weeks to entirely disapiiear, and 
this year for the iirst time it began to 
come on her face. She is now going to 
give orders for the plant to he destroyed, 
not leaving it to the chance of a new gar¬ 
dener perpetuating it. as has happened 
before. I may add, in reply to 
“ Obconica,” (hat she never picked a 
flower at any time.— Bosmeke. 

-“ Obconica,” in his letter (March 

loth, p. 148), says that to catch the rash 
it is necessary to touch the plants. This 
I am in a position to deny. Two years 
after my wife was cured she. with 
another lady, attended a bazaar in a large 
park, and a counter about 35 feet to 40 
feet long, in tlie open, had various plants 
and flowers for sale. I saw three or four 
]’. obconica plants on it at one end. r 
cautioned her ami told her to keep at the 
other end of the counter with the flowers 
she had lor sale. You may he sure she 
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did, yet tlie next day the old trouble came 
on and took some time to cure. Some 
poople are quite immune from attack. My 
gardener thought he was some years ago, 
and he grew them for several years, but 
they caught him at last. If a flower is 
capable of creating so much pain and 
trouble it ought not, in my opinion, to be 
grown. It is not so pretty or so necessary 
as all that.—G. Elliott Bromaoe. 

-Referring to the recent corres|x>»d- 

euee about Primula obconica I send you 
the following experience :—Some years 
ago I was in the habit of growing Primula 
obconica from seed, and after a short time, 
as the seedlings grew larger, my gardener 
became affected with a very irritating 
eruption round his wrists and extending up 
his arms. At that time there were short 
articles in Gardening Illustrated as to 
the poisonous effect this Primula had. I 
made the gardener give up handling the 
young plants and pricked them off and 
potted them myself with no ill-effects. 
Oddly enough, some years later I de- 
veloiied the same irritating rash over my 
hands, wrists, and nearly to my elbows 
from handling Verbena venosn. I think 
this points to the fact that, some people 
are susceptible to certain poison where 
others are immune.—K. M. 

Miniature Daffodils. — We have very 
much pleasure in sending you a plant each 
of the four following miniature Daffodils: 
Cyclauiineus, the earliest of tlie minia¬ 
tures to bloom and the richest coloured: 
minimus, the smallest trumpet Daffodil 
and next earliest to bloom ; nanus, the 
next smallest trumpet Daffodil to minimus 
and the next to bloom; and Bulbocodium 
cltrinuuis, the pretty sulphur-coloured 
Hoop Petticoat. The above are none the 
less interesting on account of being old 
friends.— Barr & Sons. 

[Unique and pretty Daffodils like (lie 
above should find a place in every garden 
where the earliest flowers are prized. 
These miniature Daffodils appear sjiecially 
suited to pol culture, and the fact of their 
flowering early should be taken advantage 
of. In tlie cool conservatory or green¬ 
house, or even in the sitting-room, a 
potful or two would be welcome. In tlie 
open, flowering with the Snowdrops, and 
very often ahead of them, they have an 
especial value for the rook garden. When 
in the open air it is advisable to provide 
a carpet of some kind so as to prevent the 
flowers being soiled.— Ed.] 

Chionodoxa grandiflora. — C. Lucilise 
still holds its high iiosition, but there are 
many who prefer 0. giguntea, or C. 
grandiflora, as it is sometimes called. Its 
large flowers, more erect than those of the 
others, are of a violet blue, with ;m 
inclination to mauve. It is generally 
dwarl'er, though the nature of the soil 
affects this. C. Alien!, which so closely 
resembles it, is refused varietal rank by 
some, but the true C. Alleni has more 
flowers, is larger and brighter, and is a 
superior plant. Collected bulbs of C. 
gigantea vary in time of flowering and 
this year the first bloom appeared in tlie 
Iirst week of March with me. A little 
selection among these bulbs would be pro¬ 
fitable, and there is, I think, room for the 
seedling raiser in working upon C. 
gigantea. The white variety, C. gigantea 
alba, is scarce and expensive, lmt is very 
beautiful.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Finely-grown Primulas. — Recently, 
when paying a visit to Bristol and Bath, 
I saw some very finely-grown plants of 
Primula sinensis and (lie Old Double 
White. The foliage of P. sinensis was 
extremely vigorous and 
flowers were diversified 
immense size 


ture of the typical Chinese Primula has 
uot become a lost art, despite the preseut- 
dny popularity of the stellata and 
obconica seetioiis. At Bath I saw much 
the finest half-dozen plants of the old 
double form of Primula I have ever seen. 
I am not sure that this old inmate of 
our greenhouses claims the attention it 
used to have from gardeners of the past. 
The successful culture of the old P. nllm 
plena offered some stubborn problems to 
not a few. It used hi years gone by to lie 
looked upon as an indispensable plant, 
as it gave such a lengthened season both 
for cutting and for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion. The late Mr. Richard Gilbert, of 
Burghle.v, raised some fine forms of 
double Primula, but they never took the 
place of the old form. The Bath-grown 
plants under notice were of far more 
vigorous growth, while as regards size 
the individual flowers were far superior. 
—W. Strug nell. 

Narcissus minimus. — Fully-expanded 
blooms of this were first observed on 
March nth. The bulbs are planted in a 
sloping bank, which is, to some extent, 
sheltered by a greenhouse. In this posi¬ 
tion the flowers are appreciably earlier 
than those from bulbs in Grass or in 
borders where tlie ex]K>sure is greater. N. 
eyclamineus is, this season, n trifle later 
than usual. Both of these Daffodils arc, 
or at least are here, slower of increase 
than tlie more robust varieties.—W. MuG., 

Balmnr 

Wild flowers in Lincolnshire.— The note, 
p. 120. on the wild flowers of Lincolnshire 
would he appreciated by many who, like 
myself, have pleasant recollections of the 
county. Although at this distance of 
time I cannot recollect having seen Colum¬ 
bines, yet I remember well the glorious 
spring display made by the myriads of 
Lilies of the Valley iu the neighbourhood 
of Potter Hanworth, and in Mr. Chaplin's 
woods at Blnnkney. It was customary in 
those days to put a watch oil the woods 
during the time of (he Lily-flowering. This 
was erroneously attributed by villagers to 
a desire to provent them from picking the 
sprays for sale, hut, as a matter of fact, 
it was considered necessary to do so, in 
order to prevent damage to fences, etc., 
and to protect birds nesting at tlie time. 
These notes upon local wild—or naturalised 
—plants are always interesting and are 
valuable for comparison and in deter¬ 
mining tlie districts in which such plants 
succeed.— Kirk. 

Flowers or vegetables in 1915? The 

note by “ E. II." iu the issue of March 
13tii is pertinent. Iu many instances there 
appears to be a tendency to rush to ex¬ 
tremes and to oust flower-borders in a 
wholesale way. Apart from the considera¬ 
tions mentioned by “ Ii. II..” there is one 
which he overlooks. That is the inevit¬ 
able waste which will necessarily follow 
when summer and autumn vegetables are 
planted in excess of requirements. As 
“ E. IT.” says, everyone iu the country 
has a garden: and in the case of those 
who have a large area any produce in 
excess of the ordinary requirements is 
superfluous. As regards those who live in 
towns the ease is, of course, different, but 
even were those who have more vegetables 
than they require to attempt to market 
them, they would find that railway rates 
and other incidentals would probably 
leave a deficit. And when autumn comes, 
and those holders which, in former years, 
were a source of pleasure, are strewn with 
tlie debris of vegetables (than which 
nothing is more untidy). I fear there will 
be some searching of hearts, so that my 
advice Is: Look before you leap.—K. 
Bright. slficn 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

GREEN TiRIARS (SMIRAX) AS 
EVERGREENS. 

Tms is a little family which is much 
neglected in our hardy gardens, and for 
which our country is very well suited. 
Tills, in my own garden on a pergola, is 
verv elicery and pretty at all times, and, 
especially in winter. These deserve much 
more attention than they get. and are not 
difficult to cultivate, though, like many 
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ones. The bloom being formed at the tips 
of the short lateral branches, these must 
not lie cut back in any way. 


NOTES ON FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
Berberis Beam.— A fine evergreen-flower¬ 
ing shrub this, but in my experience much 
influenced by soil and position. When 
happy, the spreading head of foliage is im¬ 
pressive, and the inflorescence being in 
proportion to Hie luxuriance of growth a 
well-established specimen is a fine orna¬ 
mental feature in the outdoor garden. In 
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shade, and like its near relative, B. Aqui- 
folium, would be most at home in the more 
open spaces of a wood or copse. 

Ohoisva teknata.— Although seen fre¬ 
quently in the gardens of the wealthy, the 
Mexican Orange Flower cannot be said to 
bo popular with amateur gardeners gener¬ 
ally. They simply do not know it or it 
would bo found in SO per rent, of small 
and moderate-sized gardens. It is. in fact, 
an ideal shrill) for small gardens, being 
eompnet of growth, not growing tali, and 
therefore just the tiling for filling a warm 



The Green Briar (Smilax) on a split Oak trellis. 


other exotics, they enjoy an open, free 
■nil. The form of the leaves is flue. Few 
botanic gardens show these plants well, 
except, perhaps, at Cambridge, where 
they are favourites of Mr. Lynch, the 
Curator.—W. 


Magrolias, neither the evergreen nor 
deciduous varieties, need much pruning. 
All straggling shoots not required to fur¬ 
nish wall space may be cut away and the 


leading shoots laid in until the space 
afforded Is filled. After this the treat¬ 
ment consists in cutting out any old and 
hare branches, replacing then) with voting 


cine them with voiui 

Google 


low-lying situations, and where the soil is 
heavy, this Berberis is not happy, free 
drainage being indispensable. When con¬ 
ditions are not favourable the leaves take 
on a yellow tinge, in the course of time the 
stem becomes more or less naked, and the 
plant presents a very miserable appear¬ 
ance. I do not advise planting this Ber¬ 
beris unless the soil is of a free nature 
and parts readily with superfluous 
moisture. The best specimens I ever saw 
were on a bank wilb other dwarf shrubs, 
and screened in some measure by over¬ 
hanging boughs of deciduous trees. I 
la 1 lievc that this species does enjoy partial 


cornel - near a wall or fence. It loves a 
warm, well-drained soil and will yield no 
return of beauty in heavy land, or where 
the water remains near the surface in 
winter. The best lot of plants I ever saw 
was on ground which gently xloiied to the 
south, and with a low wall at the back. 
Fully open to the sun. with some shelter 
from cold winds, the wood matured well. 
Wlien I saw tin - plants last they were n 
picture, being iierfecf in leafage and 
loaded with bloom. This pretty flowering 
shrub is one of the tilings that I lie owners 
of small gardens should plant. Distinct, 
beautiful In bloom, very pleasing by 
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reason of its fresh verdure in the winter, 
it should certainly be much more largely 
grown. 

Andromeda flobibunda. —By reason of its 
dwarf habit and constant verdure this 
Andromeda is, for small gardeners, one of 
the very best in cultivation. A healthy 
specimen some 1 feet across is, when in 
bloom, something to be proud of, and 
lends distinction lo a garden. It is not, 
however, so easily pleased In (he matter 
of soil ns the majority of flowering 
shrubs. In a light loam it will do very 
well, but if one wishes to see this Andro¬ 
meda in perfection of leafage and bloom a 
little peat or some leaf-soil should t>e 
added to the natural staple. The finest 
specimen I ever saw was in a 12-inch liot. 
The florjst. who owned it used to put it in 
his show-house every year. Tt was quite 
1 feet high and as much through, every 
shoot bearing a spike of bloom. That 
plant was, of course, in suitable soil, and 
was watered regularly in summer. I have 
often thought what a flue ornament such 
a specimen would be in a front garden, 
and any villa gardener can have it by 
making the soil and giving a soaking of 
water when needful. The Lily of the 
Valley shrub is quite as worthy of atten¬ 
tion in this way as many things which 
have to be fussed over under a glass roof. 
I often wonder when our fine evergreen- 
flowering shrubs will come into their 
own. At present, in the majority of villa 
gardens, they are an unknown quantity. 

Cytisus monsfessulanus. —There may 
be a finer member of the Broom family than 
this, but I do not know it. Very tine in 
colour, and very free - blooming, this 
species is one of the most effective flower¬ 
ing shrubs we have. Owners of small 
and medium-sized gardens would natur¬ 
ally like to crowd ns much variety into 
them as possible, so that very rank-grow¬ 
ing things that require much space to 
develop their ornamental qualities could 
only be used sparingly, if at all. This 
Broom, in its fine, natural development, 
attains a height of about 8 feet, with a 
spreading head and bare stems. In the 
woodland it is good to see in this con¬ 
dition, but out of place in small gardens. 
If, however, it is headed back hard every 
year after blooming it will form a com¬ 
pact. comparatively dwarf bush, just the 
size for a front garden. Cutting back 
causes a multiplication of flowering 
shoots. Plants managed in this way are 
golden glories in their season, simply 
smothered with richly - tinted blossoms 
from 1 foot above the soli. Rtfi.eet. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Gorylopsis spicata.—Of the cultivated 
species more than half have been intro¬ 
duced during the last fifteen years, the 
plant under notice being the best known 
of the older kinds. A native of Japan, it, 
was introduced about fifty years ago, but 
is not a very common shrub. Mature 
bushes are between 3 feet and G feet high, 
of rather dense habit, and made up of 
many short-jointed branches. The leaves 
when young are usually shaded with 
bronze. The primrose-yellow flowers are 
borne in short pendent, racemes towards 
the end of March or early April, before 
the leaves appear. They are fragrant 
with a primrose-like perfume. Flower¬ 
ing early, it is worthy of more notice 
than is given it at present, but it must not 
lie planted in very cold or exposed places 
where late frosts are prevalent, for 
though perfectly hardy so far ns winter 
cold is concerned, it is liable to injury in 
spring when in flower, and at the time 
when young shoots are being formed. 
Taken tip in autumn and established in 
]>ofs it. may be used for forcing for green¬ 
house decoration in spring.—D. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 


PERSIAN CYCLAMENS. 
Wherever possible a portion of the stock 
should bo wintered whore the temperature 
ranges constantly from 45 degs. to 50 degs. 
at night, with a rise of not more than 
5 degs. in the day, the remainder being 
treated ns cool-house plants. The earliest 
lot will begin to flower in December and 
will be in full bloom by March. The re¬ 
mainder will not he in perfection until a 
month later, and, where May-flowering 
plants are required for conservatory 
decoration, will be found very useful. Fol¬ 
iate blooming two-year-old bulbs will bo 
found very useful. They can lie grown on 
into 7-inch and 8-inch pots, and they 
naturally bloom later than yearlings. 
Plants grown along under the best condi¬ 
tions will begin to flower in November, 
whereas old bulbs do not, as a rule, bloom 
until early spring. 

I have kept bulbs four or live years, but 
they are never quite so good after the 
third year, the blooms being smaller. As 
regards old bulbs much depends upon the 
treatment after blooming. Puttiug the 
plants under stages or away in semi- 
obscurity will not do, they must get plenty 
of air and light, with good attention ns 
regards watering. If there is no room in 
frames and they must go into the open 
air, stand them where they are sheltered 
from cold winds, and protect if the nights 
nre cold. Gradually reduce the amount of 
water until the foliage dies off, and then 
lay the pots on their sides. Early in 
August shake them out, repot, and place 
in a frame. Bulbs from 4J-ineh pots can 
go into G-incli pots and bulbs from the 
latter size can lie put into 7-inch )iot-s. The 
following year they can go into a size 
larger. I have had plants in 8-inch pits 
carrying twelve dozen expanded blooms, 
and in this condition they arc wonderfully 
effective. For conservatory decoration 
such siiecimens nre valuable. The only 
insect pest which seriously troubles the 
Cyclamen grower is the grub of tbe Vine- 
weevil, and this, if allowed to work its 
will, is extremely destructive. At one time 
it caused me considerable loss, in fact 1 
lost most of the old bulbs. No insecticide 
will kill it when working among tbe roots. 
Some practise rolling the compost on a 
hard floor before using it, and I daresay 
this may answer. A good plan is to spread 
out tlie soil for a week rather thinly, and 
scatter some breadcrumbs on it. This 
brings sparrows and other birds and they 
find the grubs. The easiest and safest 
plan, however, is to cover the soil, 
especially the leaf-mould, with old mats or 
litter from the beginning of June up to 
July, as this is the breeding time of the 
weevil. The eggs not having been laid no 
grubs can appear. Byfleet. 


LIME IN SOIL OR WATER. 

Is lime in soil or water bad for -seedling 
Primulas, Streptocarpi, etc.?—C irla. 

[Unless present in an inordinate quan¬ 
tity lime in the soil should not, have a 
prejudicial effect, on the well-lieing of the 
plants you name. We always use a'little 
finely-crushed lime-rubbish for all but 
peat-loving subjects with the best results. 
The object in doing tills is, that, the loam 
being of a heavy and rather adhesive 
nature, the calcareous matter so added 
acts as a corrective. With regard to the 
water used for watering, the superiority 
of soft over that which is hard is a well- 
recognised fact. For this reason it is 
usual for the rain-water which runs off 


the roofs of greenhouses and outbuildings 
in gardens to he conducted to cisterns or 
tanks situated either inside or outside the 
houses, usually the former, or otherwise 
to store it in an underground tank and 
reserve it for the watering of plants alone. 
Hard water, especially when it contains 
a high percentage of lime, is the least suit¬ 
able for the purpose, but much may lie 
done to render it softer if it is exposed to 
llie air a few days before it is used. This 
can he done by lining the tank or cistern 
(the larger the better) at the outset, and 
then after sufficient for each day's re¬ 
quirements has been taken out to at once 
refill it. The hulk of the water, by reasofl 
of its having become aerated and softened, 
is then always in a condition more suited 
to the needs of the plants than is water 
drawn either from tlie main or a well and 
applied at once to the roots. Fond or 
river water is preferable to hard spring 
water, but when there is no other alterna¬ 
tive it can lie rendered less harmful by 
adopting some such means as that outlined 
above.] 


PLANTS FOR COLD GREENHOUSE. 

I havr. in an exposed position anil a bleak 
district, a oolcl greenhouse. 18 feet from the 
house, and so situated that it is not convenient 
to have it heated. Please give me names of 
p ants I could grow in it ? I should like bloom 
all the year round, if possiblfi—not Roses, 
Ii e ^ an * limS ' which I already grow.— 

[You cannot expect to liave bloom all 
the year round in a greenhouse quite un¬ 
heated In a cold iKisition and bleak dis¬ 
trict in Yorkshire. For such a purpose 
the plants must be absolutely linrdy, for 
it Is quite jiossiblc they might be frozen 
through and through for n considerable 
time. Just now and for some time on¬ 
wards bullions plants, if they were [lotted 
last, autumn, should keep tbe structure 
gay. Among them can be recommended 
Crocuses, Tulips, Hyacinths, Sell las. Nar¬ 
cissi, and others, while later on such sub¬ 
jects as Spirteas, Dielytra spectnbilis. 
Primulas, Lily of the Valley, and Solo¬ 
mon’s Seal can lie depended upon. It is, 
of course, necessary to think out and pre¬ 
pare tlK' plants long beforp they are re¬ 
quired to he in flower. Small hardy 
shrubs such 'ns Rhododendrons, Azaleas. 
Andromeda floribunda, Lilacs, Choisya 
ternata, Deutzias, Forsythias, Spiriea 
nrgutn, etc., would, under glass, flower 
somewhat earlier than in the open ground, 
when they would, of course, lie much ap¬ 
preciated. During the summer the house 
might bo kept gay with numerous plants 
that bloom at that, season and which re¬ 
quire no sun-heat, such as Tuberous 
Begonias, Gannas, Lilies, and many 
others, which nre not on your list of 
exemptions. For the autumn the early 
and October - flowered Chrysanthemums 
will make a show till frost sets in. From 
that time your difficulty will be to main¬ 
tain a succession of flowers till spring 
comes round. The Heaths that flower in 
winter, namely, Erica mediterranea 
hybrlda, E. herbacea, and its white variety, 
will all flower well under glass, provided 
they are carefnl'v lifted and potted in the 
autumn. The lrlier Wallflowers, too, 
may supply a bit of colour, and Christmas 
Roses will develop nicely under glass. 
Like the Wallflowers the earliest Prim¬ 
roses may supply a few flowers when they 
nre most wanted That well-known 
winter-flowering shrub tlie Lnurestinus is 
also valuable for Its winter-flowering 
qualities. The hardy Cyclamens are 
bright and cheerful, and. grown several 
together in small pans, have a very pleas¬ 
ing effect, a remark that also applies to 
the dwarf early-flowering bulbous Irises, 
of which Iris reticulata Is one of the most 
satisfactory.] 
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THE CHILIAN CROCUS. 

(Tecophvlea CYANOCROCUS.) 

Tins is a beautiful spring-flowering bul¬ 
bous plant, succeeding well in pots or 
pans. The intense blue of the flowers 
appeals to everyone and is, I think, in¬ 
tensified by the whitish throat, which 
forms such a contrast to the rest of the 
flower. It was introduced in 1S72, but has 
never proved amenable to cultivation and 
is even now far from common. About 
August, bulbs of flowering size should be 
planted 2 inches deep in rich soil in pots 
and plunged in a frame. They should be 
kept cool and have as much air as pos¬ 
sible. Take otf the lights in February and 
March when the weather becomes warmer, 
allowing the plants to remain exposed 
until tlie flowers begin to expand, when 
they may be transferred to the green¬ 
house. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Indian Azaleas from cuttings (Inquirer). 
—Indian Azaleas are so generally pur¬ 


chased as grafted plants that the fact they 
are not at all difficult to increase from 
cuttings is overlooked. True, this mode 
of propagation is now in vogue in the case 
of the small-flowered variety Hexe, and to 
a limited extent a few others, in which the 
object is to obtain dwarf - flowering 
examples in small pots. The best cuttings 
of Indian Azaleas are formed of the young 
shoots taken xvhen they are about 3 inches 
in length. Frequently the entire shoot is 
about'this, in which case it forms a very 
desirable cutting. It should be separated 
from the parent plant with a kind of side¬ 
way pull, when it will come clean out of 
its socket. With the exception of the re¬ 
moval of a leaf or two from the bottom 
it is then ready for insertion. The pots 
prepared for tlie reception of the cuttings 
should be quite clean and half filled with 
broken crocks. The most suitable soil for 
the cuttings is equal parts of peat and 
silver sand passed through a sieve with a 
’-inch mesh. In filling the pots it must be 
pressed down very firmly and made quite 
level. The cuttings being dibbled therein, 
each pot. when finished, should have a 
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good watering through a fine rose and la? 
then covered with a bell-glass or be placed 
in a close propagating ease in a tempera¬ 
ture of 00 dogs, to 75 degs. If a little 
bottom heat Is available so much the 
better. 

Kennedya rosea.— Under this heading 
Dorothy Crnnbrook calls attention to an 
exceedingly pretty class of greenhouse 
climbers. She also mentions the fact that 
these plants are seldom met with in any 
English grower’s list. This is, indeed, the 
case nowadays, but it was not always so. 
In proof of this X may mention that in a 
catalogue now before me, published in 
1877 by Rollisson and Sons, of Tooting, no 
less than twenty kinds of Kennedya, 
Hardenbergia, and the nearly-allied 
Zychias were offered. Now very few of 
them could be obtained from the ordinary 
sources of supply. This is one of the 
many changes that have taken place in 
the popularity of different plants within 
recent years, for the various hard-wooded 
subjects have almost disappeared, whereas 


at the time named they were extensively 
grown by many nurserymen. The differ¬ 
ent greenhouse Heaths furnish a good 
illustration of this. At one time the 
better-class nurseries were remarkable for 
the large and varied collection of plants 
kept in stock, but the present-day tendency 
is to specialise in a few classes of plants. 
This, of course, allows of them being 
better grown than they used to l>e, but at 
the same time it leads to the neglect of 
many good plants.—K. R. W. 

Eranthemum pulchellum. — The Eran 
themums form a very pretty race of warm- 
house plants, the members of which bloom 
at different seasons of the year. They 
also vary considerably in habit, colour of 
the flowers, and manner in which they are 
borne. Tlie most attractive in the depth 
of winter is Eranthemum pulchellum, also 
known as E. nervosum, while by botanists 
it is placed in another genus, namely, that 
of Dsedalacanthus. At all events, it is 
almost universally met with under the 
name at tlie head of this note, hence for 
general purposes it may be retained. This 
Eranthemum is one of the hardiest of the 


genus, and in a warm greenhouse, say a 
structure with a winter temperature of 
50 degs. to 00 degs., it will flower for a 
considerable period. The blossoms, which 
are produced from a spike-like head of 
bracts, are of a delightful shade of blue, 
a tint by no means freely represented 
among greenhouse flowers. It is of a half- 
shrubby character and simple cultural re¬ 
quirements, for cuttings of the young 
shoots will in tlie Rpring root as readily 
as those of a Fuchsia. The young plants 
will grow freely in a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, and in summer the pro¬ 
tection of a cold frame will be quite suffi¬ 
cient for them. Stopped once or twice 
they will lie by winter, neat, bushy plants 
that can be depended upon to make a 
goodly show. Too dry an atmosphere 
must be guarded against, as the leaves are 
liable to he attacked by red-spider.—T. W. 

Chorizemas. — Among the numerous 
hard-wooded plants that bloom in tlie 
greenhouse before winter has left us must 
lie included the Chorizemas, which, at 
their best, are remarkably 
showy, and in the orange and 
red tints of their blossoms sup¬ 
ply a shade of colour which is 
not often seen at this season. 
Plants grown in iiots from 
5 inches to C inches in diameter 
nre very useful for general 
decoration, though in the olden 
days large sjiecimciis used to be 
exhibited. One species which 
used to be grown and was always 
looked u]sin as a good test of 
the cultivator’s skill was C. 
Henehmani, but it now appears 
to have almost, if not quite, 
dropped out of cultivation. 
Several sjieeific names have been 
applied to the other Chorizemas, 
but a strong family likeness 
runs through tlie whole of them, 
and it is probable that the true 
sjiecies could be reduced to very 
few. A vigorous grower and a 
free flowerer is C. cordata, while 
in C. flava the blossoms are 
yellow. One of the best for pot 
culture as small plants is Chori- 
zerna Low’i. It belongs to the 
ilicifolia class, and forms a 
compact, freely-branched little 
bush, clothed witli dark green 
Holly-like leaves, while both tlie 
orange and the scnrlet of the 
flowers nre rich in tone.—W. T. 

Impatiens Holstf. — This is 
somewhat in the way of the old 
and well-known I. Sultnni. It Is, how¬ 
ever, a bolder-growing plant and less par¬ 
ticular in its cultural requirements. The 
stems of I. Holsti are sturdy, yet they 
branch out freely. The flowers, which 
are of about tlie same size as those of 
I. Sultani, nre of a bright vermilion tint, 
and can be had practically throughout the 
year. For winter blooming the tem]>ern- 
ture of a warm greenhouse is necessary. 
Like most of its class, Impatiens Holsti 
can be readily propagated either by 
cuttings or from seeds. This species may 
be planted out during the summer, when, 
if the season is not too wet and cold, it 
will maintain a display of its showy 
blossoms for a long time 
Acacias in the greenhouse. — A great 
many of the Australian Acacias are very 
showy when in bloom, but a considerable 
number of them require a large structure 
for their development. Tills does not, 
however, apply to all, for some may be 
flowered well in a comparatively small 
state. For tills reason they ore particu¬ 
larly valuable for a small greenhouse, and 
many of them are grown for market. 
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Among those that will bloom in a satis¬ 
factory manner while still small are 
Acacia nrmata, with dark-green foliage 
and globular heads of golden - yellow 
(lowers; Acacia Drummondi, whose leaves 
are somewhat suggestive of those of the 
Hue, while the flowers, disposed in bottle¬ 
brush-like spikes, are pale yellow; A. 
hastulatn, also known as A. cordata, with 
tiny triangular-shaped leaves and straw- 
coloured blossoms, borne for some distance 
along the shoots; A. plntyptern, with 
curiously-winged stems and flowers like 
golden balls, at their best in late autumn 
and winter. To these may be added A. 
pulehella, a slender grower with pinnate 
leaves and rich yellow flowers, and A. 
ovata, one of the very best for the green¬ 
house. It is a free, bushy plant, whose 
shoots are clothed with small, roundish- 
ovate leaves of a deep-green tint, while 
I he globular flower-heads are freely borne. 
It is sometimes met with as Acacia 
oblique. 

Gloxinias. — A successional batch of 
tubers should now he potted. Give ]>ots 
pro|«jrtionate in sirs? to that of the tubers. 
Medium-sized tubers that have enough pot- 
room given them, generally produce the 
largest flowers, and keep on giving sucees- 
slonal bloom more freely than large, old 
bulbs. Tlie early-started plants are grow¬ 
ing strongly on a shelf close to the glass 
in a house where an atmospheric tempera¬ 
ture of 110 degs. is maintained. In such a 
position the leaves are thick and leathery, 
the flowers have plenty of substance and 
stand for several days in water when cut, 
whereas if they receive insufficient light 
the flowers arc worthless for cutting. 
Seedlings that have been pricked off will 
now be ready for transferring singly to 
fl inch pots. In doing this the lower leaves 
should rest on the soil. The compost for 
this [sitting should consist of two parts 
good fibrous loam, one part decayed 
manure, and one part silver sand. Keep 
the plants on a shelf close to the glass in 
a Melon or Cucumber house, and carefully 
shade from the sun. When the [Kits get 
fairly filled with roots the plants should 
be shifted into 5-inch or (i-inch pots. 

Abutllon Golden Fleece. —This beautiful 
yellow-flowered Abutilon well merits all that 
is said in its favour on page 33. I have found 
it of great, service in a eomparativelv small 
State for greenhouse decoration. It is very 
easily struck from cuttings, and those in¬ 
tended for growing in pots were selected from 
the sturdy, short-jointed shoots of moderate 
vigour. The plants so obtained were potted 
on, and ultimately- put. into pots 6 inches in 
diameter. Some of these would branch out. 
ami naturally assume a pyramidal shape, 
while others needed stopping once or twice 
to induce them to give of their best. In any 
case when the plants were about a couple of 
*eet high they would flower profusely and 
maintain a succession for a long time. No 
wliite-flowered form superior to the still older 
variety Bottle de Neige has ever been obtained. 
- K. R. W. 

Persian Cyclamens from old cornts.—A 

question which deserves consideration is that 
of retaining old eortns of tile Persian Cycla¬ 
men instead of raising seedling* annually 
and discarding the old once. Some growers 
adhere to the latter method. y r et from what one 
has seen it is evident that they frequently 
lcste the magnificent plants which can be ob¬ 
tained by the retention of the old cornu and 
by doing justice to them. An example of the 
value of the older cornu is seen annually 
in the garden of Mr. C. E. Galbraith. Terre- 
gles. Dumfries, where every season are some 
of tlie most magnificent plants of Cyclamen 
persieum it is possible to find in Scotland, a 
number of these being from coma some five 
years old.— A. S. D. 

Tlie Throatwort (Trachelium oceruleum).— 
This is not nowadays such a favourite as it 
was a number of years ago. That it is com¬ 
paratively little known was apparent at one 
of the shows of the Royal Caledonian Horti¬ 
cultural Society in Edinburgh a few years ago. 
when au exhibit of well-grown plants of 
Trachelium cceruieum in pots created quite a 
stir among tlie visitors. It lias handsome 
beads of light-blue flowers, and grows from 
1 foot to 2 feet high. Seedlings raised in tlie 
spring will flower the same autumn and 
winter, but cuttings may also be taken in 
April nr at the end of the summer. The best 
compost is fibrous loam with about a fourth 
of leaf-soil and sand.- Ess. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

GRAPHS BLACK HAMBURGH AND 
GROS COLMAN. 

In Gardening Illustrated, March titli, 
p. 138, I see some tendency on the part of 
“Kirk" to undervalue Gros Column 
Grape. I have never heard a Grape more 
abused than this and never found a better 
for winter use. The only trouble I find is 
that growers often cut It for the market 
before it is well ripe. When it is fairly 
rijienetl it is a most delicate Grape, psiieoi- 
ally for invalids. The Black Hamburgh 
cun stand on its own merits without aid 
from me or anyone else.—W. 

—— In a recent issue “ Kirk.” in writing 
of Black Hamburgh, compares this and 
Gros Column as market Grapes. That the 
Black Hamburgh is a higher class Grape I 
think everyone will admit, but its season 
Is early autumn only, and, therefore, It 
does not come into direct competition with 
Gros Column. It is true, as “ Kirk ” 
points out, that the Black Hamburgh can 
be grown without artificial heat. To at¬ 
tempt the same course with Gros Column 
would he futile. This Grape needs n long 
season in which to grow and colour, and 
it must also have soil conditions that are 
adapted to this iiarticular kind. I have 
seen instances in private gardens where 
Gros Column can be grown to perfection, 
tlie berries as black as sloes by the middle 
of August, but where this happens there 
may lie a thousand cases where it is more 
or less a failure if judged from a colour 
standpoint. I can recall an instance where 
s[iecial preparations were made to grow 
this Grn[ie, lint failure only followed. 
Then soils from various classes of land 
were blended, anil even then Gros Column 
failed. Inarching on the Black Hamburgh 
was the only way of securing presentable 
bunches, yet other kinds on their own 
roots did excellently in tlie same soil. In 
another case I can recall some magnificent 
clusters produced yearly in a compara¬ 
tively small vinery. Here Black Ham¬ 
burgh, Fosters'. Alicante, -Muscat of 
Alexandria. Lady Downe’s. Gros Column, 
and Mrs. Finee were grown. Gros Column 
here gave large clusters with immense 
berries almost jet-black In colour. The 
border was made from local pasture and 
only lmd the usual surface-dressings. In 
the market, size stands before quality in 
many tilings, and it certainly dot's in the 
case of Gros Column. “ Kirk " says Black 
Hamburgh will, under good cultivation, 
produce equally large berries. tt must, 
however, be said that only in suitable soil 
and witli good culture can the Hamburgh 
compete with Gros Column in the matter 
of large berries. In both Grapes if tlie 
berries are developed beyond normal size 
colour is deficient. There is not much real 
merit in appearance in fruit. By the time 
Gros Column lias reached its perfect state 
in colour ttie Black Hamburgh has lost its 
pride of place, because the berries remain 
but a short, time in u jet-black state, and 
in November they usually are decidedly 
foxy. There is no doubt of tlie popu- 
larity of Black Hamburgh when it is pre¬ 
sented In its best form—wlien the berries 
are large, the bunches of good size, and 
the colour and bloom good—but so often 
in shops these attributes are wanting. 
Probably overcropping accounts for much 
loss <>f favour in the Hamburgh. 

West Width. 


XOTES AXI) REPLIES. 

Apple Lord Burghley. This Apple was 
illustrated In Gardenino Illustrated, 
February 10, 1912, and the description 
which accompanied the engraving was 
quile correct. Tlie fruit is of the greatest 
merit, iMissessing an excellent flavour, tex¬ 


ture, and sweetness. The size is medium 
and the colour red when well ri[iened. The 
shape is slightly ribbed but almost l-ouud. 
King's Acre Pippin bears the closest pos¬ 
sible resemblance to it in flavour and 
general quality. Roms Nonpareil, an Irish 
Apple, Is of a different type as regards 
flavour, hut its flavour—all its own—Is 
very choice. These excellent Apples are, of 
course, never grown for market. The term 
market. Apple has got to he practically 
synonymous with something devoid of all 
good qualities as a food product, indeed, 
Iiositively injurious in some cases. One 
may make an entire breakfast all tlie year 
round of nothing Imt choice Apples, un¬ 
cooked, and lie well nourished until the 
next meal, hut a meal daily of sour market 
Apples, cooked with sugar, would, after a 
year, nr less, probably lend to disease or 
digestive trouble in most instances.—W. .1, 
Farmer. 

Doyennd du Comice Pear.— For some 
years I have looked upon Doyenne du 
Cornice ns one of tlie most dependable 
croppers one can plant in pyramid, 
standard, or bush form. One would, of 
course, expect to find the colour more 
delicate from the wall-grown tree than 
from the open, but experience proves that 
delicacy of skin docs not influence flavour. 
In a pi earn lice the fruit differs greatly; 
indeed, these differences have accounted 
for confusion of name pretty often. The 
same rule applies in just the same way to 
Marie Louise, whose fruit from the open is 
quite russet, while from the wall it is pale 
and delicate looking. Marie Louise, unlike 
Doyenne du Cornice, is not a success gener¬ 
ally in the open, and if required simply for 
home use is neither worth planting nor 
really necessary if Doyenne du Comice is 
duplicated. Tlie picture of Mr. Veiteli’s 
tree gives one tlie impression of much 
greater height than is stated, as it 
apparently towers far above the wall, 
which would suggest a height of 12 feet. 
My trees, in large bush form on the free 
stock, fruit ns regularly ns the commonest 
of Pears, and in a favourable season I have, 
by using muslin bags, kept some for the 
Christmas holiday.— W. Struunei.l. 

Rhubarb and its effect.— The Tclevrapli 
says;—“In the majority of households 
Rhubarb has not yet received a due share 
of notice. This is to lie regretted, as tlie 
Yorkshire growers ore sending some very 
tine forced.Rliufiaill to the London market. 
There is no need to hold forth on the uses 
of Rhubarb, for they are well known.” 
The writer does not know that. Rhubarb 
is rich in oxalic acid and that it is n food 
which should be taken in very small and 
occasional doses. No need for It. either, 
as at ttie same season there is plenty of 
Apples of wholesome acid flavour. 

Green Pea tops for soup. —At page 138 
' W. S." mentions using Broad Bean tops an a 
vegetable. Not till the end of December had 
T seen Peas sown in boxes under glass to give 
young tops for using as a vegetable. When 
calling on a gardener at Farnborough ih 
Christmas week I saw Peas in several boxes in 
different stages of growth, the gardener having 
to provide them frequently for this purpose 
from the time Peas nre over in the open. 
When the seedlings are from 3 inches to 
6 inches high they are cut over and sent to the 
kitchen, tlie owner prizing them. The best 
Marrow kindH it was found gave by far the 
best flavoured soup. 

Tomates farcies ati rnaigre. —Prenex six 
belles tomates. partagez-les. videz-les sans lee 
erever. passez an tamis oe que vous avez retire 
de l’qiterieur, mdlangez ce jus avec de la mie 
de pam tres flue, deux cuillerAes dTiulIe d’olive. 
sel. poivre, persil liachfi et uue lfigiire pointe 
d’ail. Garnissez vos tomates de cette farce, 
saupomirez de chapelure, posez-les stir tin plat 
allant an feu et mettez stir cliaque quartier 
de tomate an petit morceau de beurre: cuire 
sous le four de campagne avec feu dessous. 

Saute de tomates. Coupez vos tomates en 
deux, pour en ext mire les grains et le jus. 
sautez-les virement A la potde dans de l’huile 
bouillante, sel et poivre. laissez cuire quel- 
ques minutes sur tin feu vif; ajontez-y une 
goiisse d'ail bro.vfie et an moment de servir 
tin peii de persil ha oh ft. 
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ROSES. 

LONG-BLOOMING ROSES. 

It is. not so very many years since the 
Rose was thought to be an annual only fit 
to he put by itself, because of the 
shortened bloom of the so-called Hybrid 
ftrpetuals, surely the least worthy to be 
termed perpetual of any Roses. Some of 
the largest and most elaborately-designed 
gardens. made in the old way in our 
islands, had Rose gardens always set 
stmt and laid out in chains and circles 


mas, especially near the sea and in the 
south, thus altering the whole idea of a 
Rose garden. 

—— Now that the Roses of the Rambler 
class have become so popular there is just 
a little danger of their being employed 
too freely. It cannot be denied that for 
effectiveness the Dorothy Perkins family 
can hardly be equalled when they are in 
their full glory. Unfortunately their 
beauty is very short lived, rarely lasting 
more than a month or six weeks at most, 
and the pergola or screen that is entirely [ 


such a structure ns that shown, for their 
long, sturdy shoots can then ho trained out 
fan-wise, thus exhibiting the beautiful 
flowers to the best advantage, whereas if 
bunched up together on a pergola, support, 
or post much of their beauty Is lost. The 
particular variety figured in our illustra¬ 
tion is 

Zephirin Drouhix. This Hybrid Bour¬ 
bon. although raised so long ago as lStiS. 
is still one of the most pleasing and most 
reliable of the autumn-flowering climbers. 
I fs blossoms very much resemble those of a 
Camellia in form and are very pretty. 


Lose Zephirin Drouhin on a trellis. 


and all sorts of ways for the sake of a 
few weeks of bloom, and the plans of such 
Rose gardens are still to be seen, so that 
the best flower of all was put away by 
itself. All that is changed now. thank 
goodness, but it will take the Hybrid Per- 
letunls a long time to lie got out of the 
way. 

With these few preliminary observations 
we will say a few words about the long- 
blnoming Roses, among which are mainly 
the Chinas and Tens, and Roses of that 
origin. In most parts of our Islands these, 
in addition to their lovely summer bloom, 
will go on flowering until nearly Christ- 
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furnished with this class of rose presents 
u sorry picture during tile late summer 
and autumn. The wise gardener will, 
therefore, see that a goodly number of the 
true perpetual-flowering climbers is inter¬ 
spersed among t lie more profuse, but 
short-lived Ramblers. The perpetual 
climbers are not so fast-growing as the 
Ramblers, but given a few years most of 
them will cover any arch of ordinary 
height. In the accompanying illustration 
we see the beautiful effect that can be 
obtained by planting these perpetual 
climbers to run on a trellis or screen. The 
perpetual climbers do particularly well on | 


i especially when half open. The colour is 
a bright, clear pink, which gradually 
fades ns the flowers expand to a lovely- 
shade of silvery pink, which is pleasing 
right to the last. 'Flu' flowers keep well in 
water and are most useful for house 
decoration, particularly ns they possess 
the sweetest Rose scent imaginable. The 
wood is absolutely thornless, so that the 
variety may be planted with safety where 
other varieties would he a nuisance lie- 
cause of their thorns. The foliage is 
thick and leathery and mi blew-proof. In 
a word, it. is a most meritorious Rose and 
should find a place in every garden. 
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There are many Roses that might be used 
in conjunction with Zephirin Drouhin, the 
most useful being :— 

Climbing Caroline Tf.stout (H. T.), 
which has a most vigorous habit and pro¬ 
duces its large, silvery-pink blooms with 
great freedom. 

Climbing Lacy Ashtown is a very strong¬ 
growing cl i inter, bearing lovely pink 
blooms of perfect, form and highly 
scented. Unfortunately, it is rattier prone 
to mildew. 

Duchesse d’Aherstadt, a hardy climbing 
Tea is well worth growing. Its bright 
yellow flowers ore often almost equal to 
those of Mareehal NIel, both in form and 
colour, while they also have a very strong 
Tea scent. 

Florence Harwell Veitcit, a delightfully- 
scented Rose of bright scarlet, crimson. 
The blossoms are of fine shape nud very 


Wii. Allen Richardson is a good old 
favourite which is in danger of being 
somewhat despised in these modern times. 
There is hardly a climbing Rose that can 
approach it- for beauty of colouring or 
for freedom of flowering. As I pointed out 
recently in these pages, this old Rose will 
produce much deeper coloured flowers 
when grown in a cool, shaded place, such 
as on a north or north-west wall. 

To keep those jierpetual climbing Roses 
in a thrifty, healthy condition it is neces¬ 
sary to relieve them of all old wood 
annually. Many a plant is ruined from 
want of attention to this detail. 

Eglantine. 


NOTES AND IMPLIES. 

Pegging down Roses (F. II During 
this month one, two, or more of those 
fine shoots that are found upon healthy 


all of them flowering most profusely, in¬ 
duced by the pegging down. Many Roses 
may be caused to flower in this way where 
other treatment has failed. While all 
Roses require liberal supplies of liquid- 
manure during the growing season (and 
even in winter it is beneficial), those 
liegged down can do with a larger amount, 
not only to support the quantities of 
breaking growth, but also to assist the 
new wood from the base. Bending down 
tlie long shoots compels some strong eyes 
at the base (that perhaps would, under 
ordinary conditions, lie dormant for some 
time) to start into growth, and by the time 
tlie pegged-down shoots are in flower these 
younger growths will have reached a con¬ 
siderable height. After blooming, every 
encouragement should be afforded the new 
wood, and it is advisable to remove the 
flowering growths immediately after they 
ha\ r e ceased blooming, unless an autumn 
crop of bloom is anticipated. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

THE SPOTTED BELLFLOWER. 

(Campanula punctata.) 

There is a distinctness about the spotted 
Bellflower that is not the accompaniment 
of every species or variety, the exception¬ 
ally long pendent white flowers—more 
than ordinarily attractive—being freely, 
though delicately, spotted near the base of 
the corolla on the inner surface. If given 
a spot where the soil is rather heavy, as 
well ns fairly moist, this distinct Bell¬ 
flower will quickly establish itself and 
flower abundantly. We have seen it thus 
in the heavy soil of the Botanic Gardens, 
Birmingham. When given a rather dry 
position it is quite a different plant. Many 
of the Bellflowers delight in moisture, and 
this one, witii its long, pendent blossoms 
of creamy white, freely spotted with red 
internally, is certainly no exception. 
Planted in the rook garden, the lower 
positions should be given where.more 
moisture would be assured. 


CLEMATISES FROM SEED. 

(Reply to “A. S.”) 

Generally speaking, so far as the 
amateur and gardener are concerned, the 
raising of the Clematis from seed is 
almost, if not entirely, overlooked. It is 
difficult to understand why raising from 
seed should be so ignored, for few plants 
are capable of yielding such satisfactory 
results as These. This is more than ever 
apparent if a little care be exercised at 
flowering time in hybridising tlie blooms 
by keeping the varieties within their own 
section or division. Some may perhaps re¬ 
gard the raising of such things from seed 
as Unnecessary, seeing how many good 
kinds exist among the named varieties. 
This fact, however, should deter no one 
from raising a batch of seedlings occa¬ 
sionally,- if only for the embellishment of 
the shrubbery or woodland garden, for it 
should always be borne in mind that we 
have none too many of such beautiful 
climbers in our gardens, and, moreover, 
that though the seedlings may be inferior 
when compared with the best named kinds 
now in cultivation, very few indeed would 
be unworthy of a place in the garden. 
Many of the seedlings, while devoid of 
the florist’s idea of form or insufficient 
substance of petal, have very good floweis, 
and many are possessed of great freedom 
of blooming. Any varieties possessed of 
the latter quality are certainly worth a 
place at the base of many a disfigured 
Araucaria or Wellingtonia, among whose 
branches these seedling Clematises might 
ramble to their heart’s content. As a rule 
our gardens are by no means overdone with 
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freely produced. Its growth is somewhat 
slower than in the others in this list, but 
it. is so reliable that it should tie included. 

Guuss an Teplitz is almost too well 
known to need description. The flowers, 
although thin and shapeless, are so freely 
home that the plant is a blaze of bright 
crimson right through tlie season. It is 
deliciously fragrant and most pleasing 
when cut. 

Lady Watehlow is a somewhat thin Rose 
of unique colouring—a buff ground tinted 
with salmon-rose and carmine. It is a 
good grower and free flowering. 

Mme. Alfred Carriere can hardly be 
left out. Like Grass an Teplitz, the in¬ 
dividual blossoms are insignificant hut 
very showy in the mass. Tlie colour is 
ereamy-wliite. 

Reve d’Or produces large, full blooms of 
deep yellow, sometimes stained witii 
copper. The growth is vigorous and 
healthy. 
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plants of the vigorous growing kinds must 
have their points slightly removed. The 
small, twiggy growths in the centre of the 
plant, also very old wood, should also he 
removed, tlie object being to encourage 
strong basal growths to succeed those now 
about to be pegged down. The ground 
should be forked over, burying the manure 
that has been applied in the autumn. Some 
strong galvanised iron pegs are then 
thrust into the ground, so that about 
1 foot of them is left above, and the long 
growths already alluded to bent down and 
attached. If there is any fear of late 
frosts it is advisable to delay the bending 
down for a time. Roses for pegging down 
need a lot of room. Many of the old- 
fashioned Roses growing in borders or in 
front of shrubberies may be rendered 
much more attractive if the growths are 
pegged down or even layered. By thus 
layering them one plant will become sur¬ 
rounded by a quantity of smaller plants, 
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free-flowering climbers, so that there are 
abundant room and opportunity for plant¬ 
ing seedling Clematises with a free hand. 

Seeds may easily be obtained in any 
garden where a few kinds already exist 
either by fertilising with their own pollen 
er hy hybridising wherever opportunity 
offers. Frequently in hot summers a batch 
of seed may be obtained without this 
assistance. Very often the seedlings arc 
more vigorous than the grafted plants, and 
less fear exists of breaking them, and for 
them' reasons they are better suited for 
planting freely in the places mentioned. 
With the best-named kinds in the more 
prominent parts, the seedlings could be 
employed wherever an opportunity offered. 
Seeds are easily secured where a few 
varieties exist, and it is by no means a 
rare occurrence to get a score of good seeds 
from a single head. With these beautiful 
climbing plants there is no waiting half- 
a-dozen years for the result, for if the 
seeds are sown in a cold-frame in tile 
late autumn, as soon as harvested, the 
plants would lie fit for planting in May 
following, and would flower in the year 
ensuing. Any seed sown in the early 


rnand. When rectified at this time of year 
the courts generally play well throughout 
: the season. After so much rain a good 
1 deal of Moss will lie present on lawns, 
particularly where the soil beneath is not 
piroporly drained. This is best removed 
with a long toothed rake before the sea¬ 
son gets further advanced, after which 
fine, rich soil, scattered over the surface, 
brushed, and then rolled in will encourage 
the Grass to grow and spread, and cover 
vacant spaces. In the event of the lawn 
i being very bare after being scarified a 
j suitable mixture of Grass seed should be 
! sown before applying the fine soil. Where 
labour cannot lie spared for the weeding 
of lawns tlie alternative is to use one of 
the advertised preparations sold for the 
extirpation of Daisies and other weeds, 
applying it according to directions. 

Narcissus minimus. —This dainty little 
Dailodil has been late this year, the first 
flower having opened on March 2nd. This is a 
fortnight later than my previous latest date, 
with the exception of 1891. when it was only 
I two days earlier. I have had it as early as 
January 13th. but February is the average 
month in which it flowers with me. As an 
early bulb for the rock garden this ranks 
high. There are some dilterencee of stature 






A group of Saxifraga Irvingi in the Royal Gardens, Kcw. 


spring-time should be raised uhder glass 
in slight warmth, always, however, 
Macing the young plants in frames as soon 
as they are a few inches high. In plant¬ 
ing out (lie seedlings previously well 
started in pots always give them the bene¬ 
fit of a good strong stake. When planting 
in the woodland or near some disfigured 
tree, dig out a large hole and refill with a 
harrowful of good rich soil. Near trees or 
In the shrubbery tlie soil will be much 
spent, and unless a good start is given 
them the newly-planted Clematises will not 
make much headway. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lawns.— Continuous wet weather having 
precluded attention to the weeding of 
tennis and croquet courts at the usual 
lime, this will now be proceeded with, and 
when finished a thorough rolling will both 
fill in the holes and obliterate the marks. 
A perfectly level surface being essential 
In both instances, especially for the play¬ 
ing of croquet, the courts will then be 
rested—a straight-edge 20 feet in length 
heing used for this—and inequalities made 
good either hy beating the surface down 
or slightly raising it as the ease may de- 
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and size of flower among the bulbs sold at the 
present time, some of the blooms more nearly 
approaching those of N. minor and N. naims 
in size than did the earliest importations of 
N. minimus.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Lychnis chalcedonica.— The present is a 
good time to divide or replant this showy and 
useful hardy plant. Varying in height accord¬ 
ing to soil and position, L. chalcedonica pro¬ 
duces freely heads of fine scarlet flowers, always 
sure of notice in their season. Under average 
conditions the plant is approximately 3 feet 
high, and is so stiff in growth that staking is 
unnecessary. There are three varieties usually 
met with, L. chalcedonica, L. c. flore-pleno, 
and L. c. alba, but the last is by no means 
effective, and not, I think, worthy of inclusion. 
—Kirk. 

Ornithogalum nutans. —The Star of Beth¬ 
lehem is seen to the best advantage when 
planted in large colonies in Grass. In old 
orchards, or among rough herbage in the 
woodland, O. nutans is not difficult of naturae 
lisation, and from year to year the effect of 
good patches increases. It seems, however, to 
resent too frequent mowing during autumn, 
for I have noticed that in places where the 
scythe is kept regularly at work the flowering 
of the bulbs is largely impaired, although the 
production of leaves is not diminished. 
Another variety which does fairly well in 
Grass is A. umbellatum.—K irk. 

Alyssum maritimum Lilac Queen.— This, 
introduced last year, I think, for the first 
time, is a welcome acquisition which should 
appeal to many, the flowers being of a nice 
clear lilac. It may not come absolutely true 
from seed, but the ** rogues" will be com¬ 
paratively few 1 . It is a good annual for bare 
spaces on newly-formed rock gardens.—S. A. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

SAXIFRAGA IRVINGI. 

This, so far, is the outstanding alpine 
novelty of the year. First named S. 
Burseriana elogans, and ushered into 
greater prominence as S. B. rosea, it is 
now known under tlie aliove name for 
reasons wliieb are quite good and sound. 
Of hybrid origin and the product of a 
cross between S. Frederic! August! and 
S Burseriana inneranthn it inherits from 
the latter its diminutive habit of growth 
and freedom of flowering, and from the 
former more than a suspicion of its colour. 
Virtually the newcomer, which, by a 
unanimous vote gained an Award of merit 
on tlie 101 li instant, is a pale, rosy-coloured 
S. Burseriana, lienee one of its distinctive 
varietal names, though the influence of 
tlie other parent is obvious on closer in¬ 
spection. It is, as tlie accompanying 
illustration so well portrays, characterised 
hy great freedom of flowering, not a few 
of tlie examples exhibited in 2-inch pots 
carrying as many as a couple of dozen 
flowers. It will doubtless respond 

_ to crevice or fissure treatment, 

and in these mid further charms 
to those wo already know. 
Originating at Kew, it is named 
in compliment to Mr. Walter 
Irving, head of the alpine and 
hardy plant department there, 
and through whose instru¬ 
mentality it came into being. 
For purl loses of distribution, how¬ 
ever, it is in the capable hands 
of Mr. Clarence Elliott, Steven¬ 
age. E. II. Jenkins. 

HEPATIOAS. 

I have read with interest two 
notes on these lovely sirring 
flowers in recent issues of 
Gardening Illustrated. On 
February 20th, “An Amateur of 
Hardy Flowers” wonders what 
becomes of the seeds, and why 
they do not give us self-sown 
seedlings. They do. Some of 11 s . 
who have untidy rock gardens, 
and do our own much-overdue 
weeding, often score a point over 
tlie order and neatness of others. 
Seeds ripen quickly blit germinate 
very slowly—six months in a cold 
frame. The seedling, when one 
year old, is a tiny thing, often 
with nothing but its two cotyledons, their 
colour a lirownish-green, easily overlooked, 
and iKTliaps buried alive in a top-dressing 
—a process which ends many a promising 
life. 

Plants of H. triloba gathered in Switzer¬ 
land seeded freely with me, producing 
single pink and blue. I grow every 
variety I can get and I consider of the II. 
triloba set the blue and white the best. 
The white is very pure, of good size and 
substance, whereas the pink lias longer 
and more delicate petals, but the flower 
is much inclined to droop. The doubles 
are charming in their prim neatness, but 
0 I 1 ! so slow in growing. For real beauty, 
however, what can beat H. angulosn 
ccerulea? A good type will grow fast and 
produce huge clumps, giving a weallti of 
lovely soft, blue, large flowers. The pink 
and white H. angulosn are. with me, un¬ 
equal to H. triloba. H. a. lilaeina grandi- 
flora, a so-called novelty, is, I consider, a 
fraud. Perhaps it is oppressed with its 
name. I see nothing to recommend it. 

Seed sown under glass gives plants that 
blossom when three years old. I have a 
number of H. triloba crosses now in 
bloom. I have also crosses of II. triloba 
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find H. nngulosa. Thorn is n prospect of 
some pretty -breaks, but the selector nnd 
hybridiser find life too short, ninl the 
trials and patience of Job are as nothing 
to their disappointments. 

Col wall. Ernest Ballard. 

- In your issue of February 20th 

a correspondent, in writing of Heim- 
tieas. says: “If left too long the seed 
vessels open and most of the seeds are 
scattered. What comes of these scattered 
seeds? They rarely, if ever, grow where 
they fall, as we do not hear of self-sown 
seedlings.’’ I am now rearing some self- 
sown seedlings of last year and the year 
before from some plants that I got in 
Switzerland, and only this morning trans¬ 
planted a fresh one which has been up a 
few days. My parent plants are on a 
small rockery and the soil near them is 
not disturbed. It is very likely that when 
plants are in a border which is dug or 
raked the seedlings may be destroyed or 
lost. My Hepnticns are blue with large 
flowers.’but I do not think they enn lie 
finite the same kind as the ordinary 
garden one, for I have never seen growing 
wild wJint we call a “clump.” but always 
single plants which bear a good many 
flowers, find I have never seen but one' 
that was not growing in a wood or under 
trees. That one was growing between the 
wooden steps leading up to a church on 
the borders of the Lake of Rrieuz.— Store 
Prior, Worrcslcrtthire. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apples diseased. —I send you by post here¬ 
with an Apple, inside of which you will see 
brown, spongy spots. It is a. fair average case 
of disease that prevails largely amongst some 
of my Apples this year, principally Brantley's 
Seedling and Warner’s King. Some of them 
are unite hill of these brown spots, like little 
hits of sponge. Will yon kindly say what is 

1 fie cause and if there is any cure? The fruits 
on one of the trees were so bad I have had to 
take it tip.—W. T. B. 

[The larger of the two fruits sent we 
find to lie affected with “ Ritter Rot,” but 
not to a very serious extent. This 
disease is supposed to be due to a fungus 
tGlieosporium fruetigenum), but for 
which no effectual remedy has yet been 
discovered. The other fruit is affected 
with a skin disease only, this being known 
ns “Apple-speck.” The flesli in this 
instance is quite sound and minus the 
brown “spongy" particles which are 
characteristic of the "Ritter Rot" 
disease. Apple-speck is, we may add, 
very prevalent Ibis winter. Like the 
preceding, there is also no known remedy 
for this disease, lint precautionary 
measures in the way of winter spraying 
and in keeping the ground clean beneath 
the trees at all times should still be in¬ 
sisted on in both instances. It Is also 
advised that the trees from which the 
infected fruits were gathered should lie 
occasionally sprayed during tile growing 
season, tire last time some five to six 
weeks before gathering takes place, with 
sulphide of potassium, more generally 
known as liver of sulphur. In the earlier 
stages of growth l oz. to 4 gallons of water 
will he a sufficient strength. Rater in the 
season the cpiantity may be increased to 

2 oz. To render the wash more effective 
use hot water and dissolve 4 oz. soft soap 
in it before adding (he chemical.1 

New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume.— The Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
Gardesino Ilixstrated is now readg fin-ice 34 , poet 
free 3id.J. The Binding Cate for the name volume it alio 
available (price It. 'id ■ l»J post Is. 9d I. The Index and Bind¬ 
ing Case can he obtained from anil newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, IV.C. If ordered 
together , the price of the Index and Binding Case is is., post 
fret. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS—OLD PLANTS, 
ffl it a good thing to grow on last year’s 
plants, and, if so, how many shoots should he 
left to develop? I suppose these should be 
grown as bushes and pinched back three or 
four times. I should be grateful for advice 
about the cultivation of these Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. I am told that they can be grown 
into very large bushes with some hundreds of 
blooms.--E. A. 

[By growing last year's plants big 
bushes with hundreds of blooms may he 
obtained this season. The first thing to 
do Is to turn out the old stools from their 
present pots and shake away nil the soil 
from the roots; then cut back the latter 
so that the plants will go into a pot no 
bigger than a 5-lncli size. Keep these in a 
glass structure which may he closed for 
a few days nnd sprinkle the leaves with 
water daily. New roots will quickly 
form, and then a cold frame would he 
the better place for the plants, which from 
now onwards should make rapid progress. 
With regard to pinching hack the growth 
much depends on the number of young 
stems the plants have at the first. If more 
than three or four, these may he 1 ipped 
once in the early stages; if fewer twice 
tipping should he sufficient to lay the 
foundation of a giant hush. After duly re- 
iwttlng when needed, the principal item is 
to tie out. the growths so that each may 
have room to develop. Tn the ease of the 
kind of plant, desired It is unlikely that 
yon will grow many, because such would 
take tip a considerable space by the 
autumn. The most important, advice must 
be in respect to training the shoots. 
Every one of tiiese should be tied well out 
from tlie centre, and natural branching 
will take place as (lie season goes on. Big 
examples will require a great, nrnouut of 
feeding witli liquid manure to keep them 
going, and by midsummer should- he in 
their final pots of quite 1 foot diameter. 
Except for exhibition it is seldom that 
persons take the trouble to produce large 
plants, and generally for most purposes It 
is far better to rear plants from cuttings 
annually.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Market Chrysanthemums.— In the lend¬ 
ing market gardens where Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are largely grown very large batches 
of the better kinds may lie seen, nnd in 
order to make the most of their plants 
growers economise space ns much its pos¬ 
sible. For instance, just now they are busy 
potting up their first hatches of rooted 
cuttings. These are mostly rooted in 
shallow boxes or else in prepared beds of 
com (tost made up on tile side benches of 
their glass-houses. They do not allow the 
roots of the young plants to grow very long 
before they begin to pot up, as the'roots 
are liable to get damaged in the process 
of lifting. The October and November 
flowering kinds are treated as follows:— 
Tlie more• vigorous varieties are placed 
two in a pot, those less vigorous three, and 
the weaker sorts four into n 5-lncli pot. 
They are grown on. and subsequently 
placed into 8-inch or 9-inch pots, accord¬ 
ing to their vigour. The late-flowering 
varieties, as a rule, are potted up indivi¬ 
dually into 3-inch imts, and when these 
are fairly well rooted they are again put 
into 5-inch pots, nnd finally into 8-inch or 
9-ineh pots. After the first, potting up the 
plants should be placed into cold-frames, 
provided protection against frost can lie 
assured.—E. G. 

Chrysanthemum Margaret de Quincey.— 

This is a liret-rate single. The colour is a 
charming shade of shell-pink, so effective ill 
artificial light. The flowers when thinned are 
each about 4 inches across, of nice shape, and 
with a showy disc. Pink single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are scarce, or. rather, the colours in 
most of them seem spotty or washed out.—S. 


FRUIT. 

PROTECTING FRUIT TREES. 
Wavs and means of affording protection 
against, frost, to wall fruit-trees when they 
come Into bloom are now having considera¬ 
tion. Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines 
usually have this amount of care bestowed 
on them in most, gardens, but. it pays to 
extend it in favour of other fruits also. 
Even when curtains or nets cannot bo 
afforded, the employment of boughs of 
evergreens or Spruce Fir is ofttimes the 
means of saving a crop of fruit. The first 
throe named are, by reason of their flower¬ 
ing in advance of other fruits, the first to 
claim attention, nnd although the actual 
blooming will this season be later than 
usual, preliminary measures, such as the 
fixing of temporary copings in position, 
with a good supply of hooks on the edges 
facing outwards on which to suspend 
three thicknesses of j incli meshed fruit 
nets, ns well as the fixing of poles 4 feet 
apart to prevent the latter coming into 
contact with the trees, wilt now be taken. 
This done, nets, or curtains if the latter 
are preferred, can then be fixed as soon as 
necessary in a short space of time. The 
blossoms of dessert Cherries, being tender, 
are very susceptible to injury from frost, 
and unless the wall coping projects suffi¬ 
ciently to shed rain-water clear of the 
trees, boards some 7 inches wide should 
lie fitted close up to and beneath tlie edge 
of tlie permanent coping for the time being. 
The same attention, if boards are avail¬ 
able, may also be given to walls requiring 
it on which Pears, Plums, nnd Morello 
Cherries are grown. In their case, old 
fishing instead of the more expensive nets 
mentioned will, if trebled, suffice. When 
boughs of common Laurel. Yew, or Spruce 
Fir have alone to be relied on they cannot, 
ho. brought into use until the blossoms are 
on the |mi 1 nt. of expanding. The lower 
parts of the trees can then he protected, 
simply by letting the ends of the boughs 
into the alleys nnd near enough to tlie 
wall so that the foliage does not quite 
touch tlie blossoms. Less-sized brqnches 
or sprays if lightly disposed among the 
branches will answer the same purjiosc for 
(lie upjier parts. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPINES. 

Growing Melons in frames ( Went Ashby). 
— Seeing you have but one frame, and 
wish to start growing Melons in it, you 
had better get a plant from some gardener 
who can let you have a strong one in a 
pot early in May. Melons need some heat, 
and in a wooden frame that can he fur¬ 
nished only by a hotbed. Get a good cart¬ 
load of fresh horse-manure, having in it 
hut little of long straw. Spread it about 
a foot thick, nnd well sprinkle it with 
water; then put it into a heap. Let it lie 
several days until it heats, then turn it 
and fresh damp it, giving it a third turn 
later; then make It up into a solid bed just 
a few inches longer and broader than Is 
the frame. Put tlie frame on and into the 
centre a mound of a bushel of good turfy 
loam. Let steam escape at the back of 
the frame, and so soon ns that is over put 
out your plant into the centre of tlie 
mound, watering it and shading a little 
during hot sunshine. As the roots come 
through the monml add a littlo frosli soil, 
and also put a thickness of 3 inches over 
the rest of tlie bed. As growth proceeds 
a little air must he given to the plants in 
the day by tilting the light at the back an 
inch or so. Bees may also in that way 
enter and help to fertilise the flowers. 
There are male flowers and-female-flowers. 
When both kinds are fully open you must 
gather a male flower, tear off the petals. 
I then press tho 'cluster of stamens which 
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contain the pollen into the centre of a 
female flower, and, generally, setting 
follows. Four to six fruits are ample for 
one plant to carry. If more be set they 
may fail to swell. It is easy to set more 
anrl then retnin the fruits that swell best, 
pinching out the others. Shoots that have 
no fruit bloom oil them may be pinched or 
cut out. to prevent the plants from be¬ 
coming too thick. A gentle damping be- 
fore the light is closed down helps to keep 
off red spider. 

Cherries. —The best Cherries for dessert 
are greatly appreciated in their season, 
no fruits more so. Their cultivation, how¬ 
ever, is not always as successful ns might 
be expected. These Cherries thrive best 
where the soil has a good percentage of 
lime in it. A deficiency of lime will often 
cause a large proportion of the fruits to 
fall quite early. The Cherry grows well, 
and bears good crops, in Kent and 
Puckinghnnishire, and in some parts of 
Middlesex. It is a mistake to give ex¬ 
citing manures in which both nitrogou and 
ammonia predominate to Cherries. 
Nothing is more likely to cause gumming 
and canker than strong doses of stimu¬ 
lating manures. Cherries should not be 
planted on ground that is not well 
drained, as much soil moisture encourages 
rank growth. Even with drainage, if the 
ground be heavy and retentive of 
moisture, it is better to plant the trees on 
mounds somewhat above tile level. A 
good plan is to put in a layer of old brick¬ 
bats with the lihie still upon them, and up¬ 
on this to place the soil, treading it firmly, 
hut not so as to render it pasty and close. 
Plant the trees on these mounds, whether 
it be in the open or against a wall. In 
planting use good turfy loam without any 
manure. What one has to do Is to sup¬ 
press growth rather than encourage the 
formation of strong, sappy shoots. When 
growth is active it is best to regulate it by 
pinching the points out of the strong 
-boots- with the thumb and finger. If 
this plan is followed there will not lie 
much occasion for winter pruning. It 
should be the aim to avoid all severe prun¬ 
ing. rather paying attention to the shoots 
during growth. The only troublesome 
insect is the black-fly. Its attack may be 
auticiiiated by a strong dressing during the 
resting jierinil and by an insecticide when 
it makes its appearance in the early 
summer. There are several suitable 
insecticides on the market. The earliest 
Cherry for wall culture is Guigne 
dWiui'cuiay. the next is Marly Rivers, 
ls.tli black varieties; Frogmore Early 
liignrreau and Governor Wood, both being 
white, follow these: then we have Black 
Tartarian, and as a late black, Noble. 
Another most reliable late white is Bigar- 
reau Naixdeon.—>T. Hudson, Field. 

Apple Lord Hindlip.— Those who desire 
late Apples should try the above variety, 
though I do not advise growing any variety 
largely till a trial lias been made as to its 
suitability for the soil and locality. I find 
even this Apple is by no means reliable in 
some places, but xvheie it succeeds it is a 
lute useful dessert variety. I prefer the 
..lie named to Lord Ilurgliley, also au ex¬ 
cellent late’Apple, but by no means a heavy 
cropper in some places; indeed, from ray 
own experience X prefer I-onl Hindlip for 
cropping and keeping. I have from bush- 
trees when the fruits were allowed to hung 
Into had this variety good well into May. 
The flesh is firm and of excellent quality, 
having a distinct a romatie flavour. I have 
alar grown this variety as a cordon and 
S ot good results, as, though it makes a 
ivndulous growth, it is by no means a |K»ir 
grower in this form, bearing freely. I 
think its fine quality so late in the season 
should make it a favourite.—M. F. 
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VEGETABLES. 

POTATO-GROWING IN ALLOTMENTS 
AND SMALL GARDENS. 

At the present time many householders 
will be especially anxious to curtail their 
domestic expenses by devoting Increased 
attention to the cultivation of vegetables 
iu their gardens and allotments, and all 
available land mny in some cases be used 
for growing vegetables. In such circum¬ 
stances few vegetables can be planted 
more profitably than the Potato, and the 
following suggestions are o.Tered for the 
benefit of those who cannot devote more 
than about an acre of land to this vege¬ 
table. 

The soil.— Growers on a small scale 
can seldom choose the soil in which to 
plant, but they may do much to enable 
such soil as they have to produce a satis¬ 
factory crop. Potatoes do best In moder¬ 
ately light soil with good drainage. When 
heavy land must be used it should lie 
thoroughly dug over during the autumn 
and winter, and should be prevented from 
becoming water-logged by being thrown up 
in ridges or narrow stetches if necessary. 
Twitch (Couch Grass). Docks. Nettles, or 
similar iierenniul weeds should be forked 
out. and if there is any reason to suspect 
that leather jackets (grubs of the daddy 
long-legs), wireworms (grubs of the click 
beetlesi, or millepedes (also known as 
false wireworms) are present in large 
numbers, the land should be repeatedly 
turned over as far as the weather per¬ 
mits. If the land is sandy or open in 
texture it may be improved by adding 
“ humus," that is anything in the nature 
of dead leaves or decaying vegetable 
matter. Imi>overished laud should be en¬ 
riched with stable or farmyard manure, 
which may lie dug in during autumn or 
winter, or before planting in spring. 

Lime should not lie applied in large 
quantities to land on which Potatoes are 
to be the next crop, as it may produce 
scab. Nevertheless, small quantities (say 
7 11). per rod) are beneficial in rich garden 
soils; and on heavy soils, or soils that 
have lain in Grass for some years, 14 lb. 
of lime per rod may lie applied. Lime 
corrects acidity and improves the texture 
of clay (see Leaflet No. 170). 

Time of planting.— if the soil is in 
reasonably good condition Potatoes may 
be planted as soon as mild weather arrives 
in spring. If, however, wet weather has 
made the preparation of tile soil difficult, 
planting should be deferred for a time. 
It is better to plant at the end of April 
with the land in good condition than early 
in March with the land in bad order. In 
a very few districts Potatoes may be 
planted in February, but March and April 
are tile usual months, the former for the 
early varieties, the latter for the main 
crop. 

Selection and preparation of “seed." 

Seed Potatoes of a suitable size should 
lie procured, or saved from the previous 
crop, provided it lias been a satisfactory 
one. It is undesirable to plant the very 
small Potatoes known as chats, or the 
largest tubers, except in the case of first 
early varieties. In the' case of earlies, 
seed Potatoes should not as n rule be cut. 
As Potatoes lose their vitality if grown 
continuously in the same locality frequent 
change of seed is recommended, and ex- 
Iierience has shown that it is better to 
obtain seed tubers from a district farther 
north than that in which they are to be 
planted. It is customary with the best 
growers to procure new seed every alter¬ 
nate year from Scotland; ill recent trials, 
however, Irish 1‘nl a toes have sometimes 
given as good results as Scotch, iu the 


warmest and driest districts a change is 
desirable every year. 

All X’otatoes intended for seed should be 
carefully “ boxed.” Boxing is done by 
placing the seed Potatoes in layers in 
shallow boxes, and keeping them in a dry 
shed or other place where they are ex- 
liosed to light and air, but not to frost. 
They then “ green,” and ultimately form 
two or three short, strong shoots which 
produce more vigorous plants than 
Potatoes which have been kept in the dark 
till they are planted. Large growers are 
often unable to box the later varieties, 
owing to want of space, but small growers 
are advised to box ail seed Potatoes, 
though it is more important to box the 
early than the late varieties. Diseased 
Potatoes should on no account be planted. 

Manuring. — The Potato is a gross 
feeder, and a liberal supply of soluble 
plant food is necessary for the production 
of a large crop. When it can be obtained, 
perhaps the best source of such food is 
farmyard manure, or, failing that, town 
stable manure. When such is available it 
should be used at the rate of 15 tons to 
20 tons per acre—say 2 cwt. to 2J cwt. per 
rod. (A large wheelbarrow holds about 
l cwt.) On heavy land it may be useful 
to apply the dung when digging the 
ground In autumn or winter, but on very 
light soils dung, moistened if necessary, 
may best be applied shortly before plant¬ 
ing the tubers. Alternatively, 1J cwt. of 
dung )>er rod may be applied, aud at the 
time of planting j lb. to 1 lb. of sulphate 
of ammonia, 2 lb. to 2j lb. of super¬ 
phosphate and j lh. of sulphate of potash 
may be added; as the supply of the 
ordinary jsitash manures will be very 
limited, ashes from wood or vegetable 
matter may be used instead, at the rate 
of 2 lb. lier rod. If no dung is available 
good results will usually be obtained by 
the application at, planting time of lj lb. 
to 2 lb. of sulphate of ammonia, and 4 lb. 
of superphosphate per rod, in addition to 
twice the quantity of ashes already men¬ 
tioned. 

Method of planting. —The depth and 
| distance apart at which Potatoes should 
lie planted vary according to the soil and 
the climate, but, generally speaking. 
Potatoes should be planted fairly shallow. 
Where the soil is light and friable they 
may be put in at a depth of from 5 inches 
to (1 inches, and in heavy land about 
4 inches. Early Potatoes should be 
planted at the shallower depth in order 
that they may get the full benefit of the 
sun's warmth. The standard distance at 
which early varieties should be planted 
from each other is S inches to 12 inches 
apart in the rows and 20 inches to 24 
inches between the rows. Mid-season and 
late varieties may be given 12 inches to 
IS inches between the sets, and 24 inches 
to 50 inches between the rows. 

General cultivation during growth. 
—It should be the aim of all growers to 
keep the land in which Potatoes are grow¬ 
ing frequently stirred during tile period 
of growth, and all weeds should be kept 
down. The plants should be earthed up 
the first time when they are about 0 inches 
high, aud a second time about three weeks 
later. 

This drawing up of the soil to the plants 
promotes the formation of tubers, pre¬ 
vents the soil from getting too wet, and 
supports the haulm. If the soil has a 
tendency to get wet the ridges should be 
made as steep as possible, but the cover¬ 
ing of soil should only be sufficiently deep 
to prevent the Potatoes ns they form from 
being exposed to the nil* and light. Small 
growers when lifting a few Potatoes at a 
time should lift alternate plants or pairs 
of plants, or alternate lows, as may be 
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convenient, in preference to working 
straight through the plot. By doing so 
the ground is stirred and the plants that 
are left often bear a larger crop in con¬ 
sequence, while an additional advantage 
is that Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Broccoli, 
Brussels Sprouts, Kale, etc., may at once 
be planted in the vacant spaces or opqio- 
site them in the furrows between the 
rows. It is desirable to lift all Potatoes 
as soon as ripe in order to avoid disease. 

Varieties to plant. —The selection of 
the best variety to plant is a matter of 
great importance, and growers must to a 
certain extent be guided by the expieri- 
enee of the district in which they live. 
Some varieties of Potatoes which do well 
in one district prove disappointing in 
another, and nothing but actual testing 
will prove whether any new variety is 
worth planting locally. The following is 
a list of reliable varieties which can be 
purchased from most dealers. Preference 
should bo given in all cases to those which 
can be guaranteed as having been grown 
either in a northern climate, or for not 
more than one year in the south. 

Earliest varieties. — Epicure, Early 
Puritan.—These are round, white-fleshed 
sorts. Epicure is the better cropper. 
I Hike of York, Midlothian Early, May 
Queen, Shartie’s Express, Ninety-fold.— 
All are kidney-sliapied. The first two are 
very similar; they have yellow flesh and 
are among the earliest to ripen. The 
others are white-fleshed varieties. May 
Queen is very early, and is popular in the 
south-west. The two last-named are botli 
very good croppers. 

Second eaklies. — Eclipse. — Often 
classed ns a first early. Good quality, 
and well suited for the general purposes 
of a small grower who does not wish to 
plant more than one kind. Royal Kidney. 
—Useful on heavy soils. Not liable to 
ordinary Potato disease. British Queen.— 
A strong-growing Potato of lirst-rate 
quality, but very liable to ordinary Potato 
disease. Should not be planted in low- 
lying. damp situations. Conquest.—Suit- 
aide for land affected with wart disease, 
as it is resistant. Windsor Castle.—Mucli 
grown by allotment holders as an exhibi¬ 
tion sort. 

Late varieties. —Sutton’s Abundance. 
—Good quality, well suited for garden 
cultivation, but rather liable to ordinary 
Potato disease in wet seasons. Evergood. 
—A useful variety for heavy land, not 
subject to disease. King Edward VII.— 
Much grown in the east and south of 
England and one of the best late sorts. 
Up-to-date.—A vigorous grower widely 
cultivated, of which there are many 
strains (e.g., Dalhousie, Factor). A 
change of seed from the north is specially 
desirable in this ease. President.—A good 
late variety for allotments. Golden 
Wonder.—Requires good soil, liberal 
manuring, and should be sprouted before 
planting; docs not contract wart disease. 
Allotment holders and others who must 
grow Potatoes on inferior clay soils under 
conditions not well suited for the crop 
should select vigorous varieties, such as 
Epicure, Royal Kidney, Evergood, King 
Edward VII., and Up-to-date. Occupiers 
of premises declared to be infected under 
the Wart Disease of Potatoes Order of 
191-1, or situated in an area declared in¬ 
fected under the Wart Disease of Potatoes 
(Infected Areas) Order of 1913, must make 
application for a licence to plant Potatoes 
before any Potatoes are planted. Those 
varieties mentioned above which are 
susceptible to Wart Disease will not 
lie authorised for planting on such pro¬ 
mises, and application should ho made to 
the Hoard for a list of immune varieties. 
—Hoard of A(/riculliirr and b'lslirrira, 
S/H ciul l.i ajh l Vo. IS. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Pot Vines.—The stoning period being 
past, and the final swelling of the berries 
advancing rapidly, every attention to cul¬ 
tural details, such as feeding, mulching, 
damping, and the raising of the tempiera- 
ture to 85 degs. and 90 degs. with the aid 
of sunheat at closiug time, must now he 
given aud adhered to until the colouring 
stage is entered upon. When forcing 
against time the night temperature may 
in mild weather range about 70 degs., but 
nothing is gained under reverse conditions 
in trying to adhere to these figures, 05 
degs. then sufficing. The great thing to 
be feared at this time of year in the culti¬ 
vation of pot Vines is an outbreak of red 
spider. If only taken in hand directly the 
insects are seen, an attack can be subdued 
by sponging tile infested leaves with a 
suitable insecticide. 

Early vinery—Once the stoning of the 
berries is complete and they are stum to 
be swelling, the bunches need a final look- 
over, when superfluous and badly-placed 
berries should be nipped out. This is nlso 
the time to apply the final dressing of 
chemical manures and to wash it in with 
tepid water. This must not be taken to 
mean that no other kind of stimulant is 
to be administered, for such is not the 
case, as liquid manure may lie applied 
whenever water is required upi to the time 
colouring commences. A mulch—or in 
cases where this lias boon applied and 
its mammal properties have become ex¬ 
hausted. a renewal—will now pirove of the 
greatest benefit, by increasing root-action 
near to or on the surface of the border, 
the advantages of which cannot well be 
over-estimated when the final or colouring 
stage is reached. Attention to the 
sloppiing of laterals is necessary every 
few days, as no greater mistake can be 
made than to let them grow to such an 
extent that a knife has to lie used to effect 
tlie needful stopipiug. Where there is 
spiace for tying them in, without crowd¬ 
ing the trellis, a few of these laterals may 
be allowed to extend somewhat, the < eject 
in doing so being to induce further root- 
action. 

Strawberry beds.—The plants, gener¬ 
ally, have suffered great loss of foliage 
during the piast winter, this leaving the 
crowns very much exposed. A good mulch 
of manure was apipdied before the end of 
tlie past year, so that the roots, as a re¬ 
sult of the fertilising constituents having 
been washed out and held in suspension 
by tlie soil, will have pilenty of plant food 
available as soon as growth is renewed. 
It has usually been the rule to remove ail 
dead leaves at this time of year and give 
the beds a general clean up in the way of 
hoeing off weeds, etc. This season the 
dead foliage will he retained for the pre¬ 
sent, at any rate, to piroteet the crowns or 
until some amount of new foliage has been 
pirodueed. The hoe will be used to stir 
and break down the manure to a fine con¬ 
dition, but the soil beneath will be left un¬ 
disturbed. Should growth, when it com¬ 
mences, be found not so satisfactory ns is 
desirable, a suitable chemical manure will 
at ouee be upipiied. 

Grafting.—This can very shortly be 
undertaken, as the sap is now rising freely. 
The shortening back of stocks, and, in the 
case of established trees, the branches on 
which the scions are to be worked, to the 
pioint where tlie scions are to be Inserted, 
must precede the actual grafting, paring 
(lie wounds perfectly smooth afterwards 
with a sharp) knife. This done, tlie work¬ 
ing and securing of tlie scions in position 
and enclosing them with grafting-wax can 
then be proceeded with without hindrance. 


Nuts.—The pruning of the bushes will 
now take pilace. Judging by appearances 
the crop will not bo a heavy one, as female 
flowers are none too plentiful now that 
their whereabouts is plainly to be seen. 

Frame Carrots.—That there may be no 
waste, tlie young plants must now lie 
thinned out sufficiently for each to de¬ 
velop roots of a serviceable size. This, at 
the best, is a tedious operation, as those 
who did not adopit the advice to “ sow 
thinly” will find to their cost. To settle 
the soil about the roots the bed is watered 
with a line-rosed pot after thinning is 
concluded. From now and onwards 
growth can be helpied by closing the frames 
early enough on bright days to bottle up a 
certain amount of sunheat; also by gently 
dewing the plants over with a syringe at 
the same time. In the early piart of the 
day the frame must be propierly ventilated, 
otherwise the plants will become drawn 
u lid useless. A good-sized bed of the 
Early Gem variety of Carrot will now be- 
sown in a well-sheltered spot. The bed is 
0 feet wide and 15 feet long, so that if 
found necessary a certain amount of pro¬ 
tection can easily be given. The seed is 
broadcasted thinly and lightly covered 
with old potting soil. 

Frame Potatoes_These must now have 

nil addition of soil, which will be settled 
into pilace with an application of tepid 
water. So far but little water has been 
required, as tlie warmth in the beds being 
hut gentle and sunshine very intermittent, 
the soil lias piarted hut slowly with the 
moisture contained in it. Air is admitted 
freely in the forenoon, but the frames are 
■closed early in the afternoon to forward 
growth and encourage tlie production of 
tubers as quickly as lxissible. On light 
days a slight syringing at closing time 
also tends to hasten growth. Until tlie 
piresent month lias expired the matting- 
down of tlie frames at night will be con¬ 
tinued. Planting on a lied of tree-leaves 
without tlie protection of frames will now 
take pilace, sprouted sets being used for 
tlie purpiose. Drills 18 inches apart are 
drawn from one end of the bed to the 
other, and after tlie Potatoes are planted, 
Radishes of both the long and olive-shapied 
rooted varieties will lie sown between 
them and tlie whole bed netted over. A 
further planting will at tlie same time 
take pilace between tlie rows of early Peas, 
Duke of York and Edinburgh Castle be¬ 
ing the selected varieties. 

Turnips.—A first sowing of a quick- 
growing variety such ns Early Milan 
should now he made. As this does not 
long remain lit for use a few drills of 
Early Snowball should be sown at the 
same time. As birds puill up the plants 
directly they appieur, the drills have to be 
netted very securely. 

Spinach.—A further sowing will now he 
made and the seed protected in the same 
way as tlie preceding. Much mischief in 
this direction lias already been experi- 
eneed with regard to tlie first sowing. 

Lettuces.—It is now necessary to make 
a further sowing of both tlie Cos aud 
Cabbage varieties in drills to stand where 
sown; tlie thinnings when the time comes 
ti be utilised for planting elsewhere. 

Spring Cabbage. — These will now be 
hoed through and then moulded up>. Con¬ 
tinuous wet weather has had a very re¬ 
tarding effect on the plants, and tlie 
earliest (Harbinger) will, as a result, not 
lie ready for cutting for another four 
weeks, or eight weeks later than last year. 
As soon as all risk of severe frost is piast 
a nitrogenous manure will be npplied to 
assist growth. I.ator-planted breadths 
have made but slow progress, aud will be 
similarly treated when warmer weather 
sets in. -'rid ir a I ti i n 
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branches laid in about 15 inches apart and 
have all lateral growths cut hard back at 
this scuson. 

Carpenteria californica should be 
planted uuder a south wall. It needs 
very little pruning with the exception of 
removing any dead branches, and should 
be allowed to branch out freely from the 
wall. 

Chrysanthemums are now making good 
progress and they must not be neglected 
in the matter of iiottiug. Varieties differ 
much in growth, the stronger growers 
requiring earlier repotting than the weak 
growers. It is therefore necessary to re¬ 
pot those that are in need of a shift into 
larger lots, which a very slight examina¬ 
tion will suffice to shoiv. The soil for this 
shift should be rich and consist of good 
loam, leaf-mould, sand, wood-ashes, and a 
sprinkling of bone-meal. Let this be well 
mixed together but not sifted. The po'ts 
should be well drained and the plants 
I Kitted firmly, leaving plenty of space for 
affording water. Plants intended to be 
grown as bushes should have the points 
of the leading shoots pinched in order to 
make them break freely. 

Azalea indica. —As the flowers fade the 
seed vessels should be picked off w'ithout 
delay as the formation of seed weakens 
the plant quite as much as blooming. A 
slight surface dressing of artificial manure 
may be given, particularly in the case of 
any plants that are under-potted. They 
should lie placed in a genial temperature 
and syringed frequently. The potting is 
better deferred for a time after the bloom¬ 
ing as the roots do not begin to move for 
some weeks subsequent to flowering. 

Azalea mollis. —If properly treated after 
having been forced this section of Azaleas 
will go on flowering each succeeding year 
better than in tlnt.se that have preceded 
provided the treatment is directed to pre¬ 
paring the plants for the purpose. As the 
flowers fade the seed-vessels must be 
picked off. If Itefore forcing, (he plants 
were put into iiots barely sufficient to hold 
their roots, they should be moved into 
others a size or two larger. Place the 
plants in a house or pit where there is a 
gentle heat, syringe them overhead, and 
keep the roots sufficiently moist. So 
managed, the plants will grow freely. 
Later on, when the young shoots have 
grown their full lougtb and the leaves have 
got fairly developed and the buds are just 
discernible, the plants should be moved 
outdoors, standing them at first where 
they will be shaded during the middle of 
(lie day. In n few weeks they will get 
sufficiently Inured to the open air, after 
which all the sun that can be given them 
w’ill he an advantage, as it will help to 
develop the flower-buds. 

Primula sinensis.— Where plants are 
wanted to flower during the latter months 
of the year a little seed may now be sown, 
for though it is better to defer the rais¬ 
ing .of the principal batch that is to bloom 
during winter and spring, to have the 
earliest batch strong enough to flower 
well at the season they are wanted, no 
time should be lost in getting the seeds 
in. Sow the seed thinly in well drained 
pans tilled with light, sandy soil. Press 
the soil quite smooth liefore sowing, and 
cover very lightly. A temperature of 
50 degs. is enough for the seed to ger¬ 
minate in, hut it should not be Iow'er than 
this or there is a danger of its decaying. 
As soon as the plants appear stand them 
where they will get plenty of light. 

Transplanting Peas. —I prefer to plant 
out when the seedlings are about -1 inches 
high, taking advantage of the first 
favourable opportunity, for so doing. 
Should it be almost inrjiossiblc to get the 
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French Beans. — These will grow more 
quickly now the days are lengthening and 
with a prospect of more sunlight being 
experienced. To keep up the supply fort¬ 
nightly sowings must he continued until 
a pit or a frame can be spared in wbieb 
two or more good sowings can be made to 
meet the demand until such time as the 
earliest lot sown outdoors begins to yield. 
The soil in the pots will now dry quickly, 
and when bright, water is frequently 
required. Neglect in this particular will 
lead to the produce being tough and 
stringy. Free plying of the syringe twice 
daily is—with the exception of plants in 
bloom—an absolute necessity if red-spider 
is to be kept under, and this, .when they I 
are being grown either in vineries or 
Peach - houses, cannot bo too strongly 
emphasised. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Pruning hardy climbers. — If hardy 
climbers are neglected, they soon become 


started. Strong, thinly-trained growths, 
which require support as they advance, 
develop the finest flowers and give a 
longer succession of bloom than do neg 
leeted plants. 

Chimonanthus fragrans (Winter 
Sweet) is worth growing for its fragrance 
alone. It should be planted against a 
sunny wall and given plenty of head-room. 
After the flowering period is passed all 
strong shoots not required for furnishing 
the wall should be cut freely back, and 
during the summer any extra strong 
shoots cut out, the aim being to secure as 
much well-ripened spray as possible which 
will flower freely. 

Jasminum nudiflorum is particularly 
gay at this season. Directly after flower¬ 
ing it should be freely shortened back. All 
spray and mediuui - sized shoots thus 
treated will flower at every joint the fol¬ 
lowing winter or spring. J. officinale 
should be cut back to the main branches 


Bliyncospermum jasminoides. 


unsightly, especially those planted against 
the walls of dwelling-houses and similar 
places. Unless periodical pruning aud 
training be attended to the chances are 
that the climbers will be extremely dis¬ 
appointing us regards their flowering. If 
all are allowed to grow at will, and only 
re-nailed or otherwise secured when they 
break away from the walls or pillars, 
thickets of rubbishy growth soon result, 
which sooner or later have to-be cut clean 
out. 

Clematises for the purpose of pruning 
may be divided into two sections—viz., 
those which bloom from the young, 
ripened growths, and those which flower 
on the current year’s growth. The former 
should be freely thinned out and nil dead 
wood cut awav. These are best adapted 
for training on pillars or stakes, as well 
as for rambling over common shrubs. The 
latter section .sliouhl have all last season’s 
growth cut back to Jlear where jt last 


Google 


and the walls will soon be clothed with an 
abundance of flowering sprays. 

Pyrus japonica. -The bloom is formed 
principally on short spurs, and all 
straggling grow ths should therefore be cut 
freely back aud long, ugly branches re¬ 
moved. 

Wistaria sinertsis is a very free grower 
aud the plant is capable of covering a 
house of almost any size in a few years if 
given proper treatment. The main 
branches should be laid in in a horizontal 
direction about 12 inches apart. The 
flower racemes are already showing, and 
all that Is necessary is to cut back all 
straggling lateral growths anel make good 
\ all fastenings requiring it. 

Vines. —Many of these are valuable for 
I lie walls of houses, and others may be 
used for covering pergolas, the pillars of 
verandahs, old tree slumps, etc. Those 
planted on walls should have the main 
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ground into a finely-broken state, wide, 
deep drills are opened with a spade and 
retilled with the best tine soil that can be 
collected in the frame ground. The Peas 
planted in this soon take to their fresh 
quarters. As these transplanted early 
varieties do not grow very vigorously they 
are planted rather thickly. In all cases 
the soil ought to be packed rather firmly 
about the roots and a slight ridge of soil 
drawn up to the plants. The stakes are 
placed against the rows at once and the 
plants further protected with the short 
spray of Spruce or other Firs, this also 
serving to lead the haulm of the taller 
varieties up into the stakes. Trans¬ 
planted Peas are usually ten days or a 
fortnight earlier than those sown in the 
open, this being the only gain. 

Cabbage. —The plants put out in the 
autumn have done rather badly in these 
gardens. The ground about them has been 
well loosened with the hoe and the plants 
moulded up, filling up the gaps with 
plants that were pricked out on a south 
border in the autumn. A fresh breadth of 
deeply-dug, well - manured ground has 
been devoted to plants raised from seed 
sown in gentle heat and pricked out iu a 
frame. These will be almost, if not: quite, 
as early as those put out in the autumu, 
whilst generally they are of better quality, 
the plants growing without a check. 

Cauliflower plants raised from seed 
sown last autumn, and wintered in cold 
frames, must be planted out before they 
become drawn, and protection afforded 
when necessary. Inverted flowerpots 
will be found a good means of protection. 
The spring-raised plants standing in 
frames should he afforded plenty of air 
in mild weather. A few of these may be 
planted out n little later, 1 foot apart, at 
the foot of a south wall. 

Turnips. A good sowing of early .Snow¬ 
ball will now be made in drills drawn 
15 inches apart on well-prepared ground. 

Spinach will now be sown at intervals 
of ten days or a fortnight between the 
rows of Peas. 

Potatoes _A good breadth of Potatoes 

will now be planted where protection can 
be given if necessary, scattering plenty of 
dry wood-ashes iu the drills when plant¬ 
ing. 

Seakale may at this season be easily 
blanched where it grows by placing sifted 
coal-ashes over the crowns about 0 inches 
or I foot deep, so as to shill out the light. 
Seakale obtained in (his manner is of ex¬ 
cellent quality. F. W. G.ii.lop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Kitchen garden. — The weather having 
improved, an effort was made, during the 
week, to overtake arrears of digging. 
Among other quarters attended to, a 
rather large area, which, for a number 
of years was worked by the plough,.was 
dealt with. Two seasons ago it was 
thought that by the use of the spade the 
ground would be more thoroughly and 
deeply cultivated, and the result has 
more than justified expectations. There¬ 
fore, this quarter has again been deeply 
dug, and, despite a shortness of lal u'\ 
the oiieration was not unduly tedious. The 
effects of a thorough liming in 1913 are 
still marked, and, ns a good dressing of 
manure was afforded, it is expected that 
the return will repay the extra work. 
Last year excellent crops of Peas, Tlroad 
Hen iin, and Potatoes were obtained, and 
during the present season, although 
Potatoes—chiefly late varieties—will he 
Hie principal crop, yet some space w ill be 
afforded to French Keans and, probably, 
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Leeks. Although the soil is dry enough 
for digging, yet it remains too wet for 
seed-sowing, and, Consequently, seeds are 
being sown under cover. The main sup¬ 
plies of Brassieas may well wait, but pans 
of various Cauliflowers and Brussels 
Sprouts, as well as of Cabbages, have 
gone into a cold house. These furnish 
good and healthy plants for a flrst plant¬ 
ing when pricked off into beds in cold 
frames or under hand-lights. Some Peas 
were also sown in pots for transplanting 
when the borders dry a little. As is 
usual, a trial is being given to some 
novelties in the way of Peas. New Peas, 
if good, are always welcome, hut the ten¬ 
dency seems to be in the way of multiply¬ 
ing the numbers—already, I think, ex 
eessive, of second early and maincrop 
sorts. In my opinion there is more room 
for an early or a very late variety, especi¬ 
ally the latter, and in Pea-growing a 
fortnight at either end of the season is 
worth striving after. Unfortunately, in 
the case of very late Peas, there is always 
the risk of mildew, which seems to at¬ 
tack the latest sowings whether the sea¬ 
son is wet or dry. A large number of 
seedling Onions has been pricked off into 
u partly-spent hotbed. These, it is antici¬ 
pated, will be ready for planting out In 
sufficient time to permit Ten-week Stocks, 
Asters, and Zinnias to occupy the same 
bed. More Parsley has been pricked off. 
Contrary to the usual experience the sup¬ 
ply of Parsley, in spite of a daily de¬ 
mand, has been well maintained almost 
entirely from pickings from plants in the 
open. Only upon frosty or snowy morn¬ 
ings was it necessary to draw upon re¬ 
serve plants in frames. Further quanti¬ 
ties of Cauliflowers and Cabbages were 
pricked off as became necessary, and it .s 
hoped presently to get out the bulk of 
autumn-sown Onions. 

In the woodland. — ltulbs are showing 
well, the earliest varieties of Narcissi be¬ 
ing already in colour. The later sorts 
are very promising, and it is pleasing to 
note that one variety which practically 
failed during last spring Is likely to re¬ 
deem its character. This is N. Capax 
fl.-pl. (Queen Anne's double Daffodil), a 
very tine and, owing to its comparatively 
high price, no doubt, still a rather 
sparsely-planted Narcissus. Primroses 
are now fairly numerous, the yellow 
variety chiefly as yet. although the 
coloured sorts are not infrequent. 
Myosotis sylvestris looks like giving n 
good account of itself; colonies of London 
Pride and of leopard's Bane will make 
a good show, while the different varieties 
of Wood Hyacinths are pushing along 
ui>on banks where little else succeeds. 

Seed-sowing. —Among other things at¬ 
tended to in tlie course of the week may 
be mentioned annual varieties of Lupins 
When sown out of doors where they are 
to bloom, accidents are very liable to over¬ 
take these favourite flowers, for not only 
are birds very fond of the seeds, but such 
seedlings as germinate fall, very often, a 
prey to slugs. Even when the latter 
eseniK' they do not transplant in a satis¬ 
factory manner, so to avoid accidents the 
seeds are sown in 3-incli pots and placed 
in an unheated house out of the way of 
mice. Three seeds are allowed to each 
pot, and when the seedlings apiienr the 
two weaker plants are suppressed. The 
one loft soon attains a planting-out size, 
nml. having a good ball, it suffers no 
injury when transplanted. The annual 
Lupins are so fine that a little trouble 
need not be grudged to them. It may be 
said (hat where Mignonette is a precari¬ 
ous doer it will succeed iierfectly and 
give good returns under similar treat¬ 
ment. A sowing of the annual Larkspurs 


was made at the same time, but these 
were sown in pans. The seedlings will 
afterwards be pricked off into boxes, or 
into a bed in a cold frame. It is popu¬ 
larly supposed that Larkspurs do not 
readily transplant, but treated in this way 
I have never found any difficulty with 
them. Botli these and Lupins are 
favourites here, so that they receive, i>er- 
haps, more attention at this time than is 
warranted by their intrinsic value. 

Late bulb6.— A few pots of Dutch 
Hyacinths, double Tulips, and Narcissi 
have been of value. In the case of the 
last the varieties employed are chiefly Sir 
Wntkin, Empress, and Victoria. These 
ure all of moderate size of trumpet, and 
when brought on coolly the stems are 
stout and the colours very clear and pure. 
Such blooms are not only highly decora¬ 
tive when growing, but, in addition, they 
ure of much use when cut, and last well. 
Very useful was a large quantity of Tenby 
Daffodil grown solely for cutting. These 
are now practically used up, but the sup¬ 
ply has been maintained until the earliest 
pickings were available from the ojien. 

Nerines. — These striking early-winter 
flowering bulbs seem to be slow in going 
to rest. In such a case there must be no 
attempt to dry them off prematurely, and 
so they still receive water, although iu 
diminished quantities. After losing their 
foliage the plants will lie placed on a 
shelf, fully exposed to the sun. until it is 
possible to stand (he pots at the foot of a 
south wall, where the bulbs will be 
ripened up by tho summer sun. Under 
such treatment Nerines seldom fail to give 
a good return; and they, too, like Crinums, 
are better to ire pot-bound. 

Hydrangeas. — A good number of 
Hydrangeas which had carried a single 
bloom last year, and which were after¬ 
wards cut back and planted out in a cold 
frame, was lifted iu the course of the 
week and potted up. Pots 4 inches in 
diameter were used, and repotting will be 
done according to the progress made by 
each individual plant. The majority wiil 
carry from four to six blooms, and can 
be advanced or retarded as may become 
necessary. In order that the blooms may 
acquire the coveted blue tint a good pro¬ 
portion of peat and iron-filings was in¬ 
corporated in the potting material, while. 
Instead of the ordinary crocks, crushed 
slate was used over the drainage. The 
flowers of some of these plants are, re¬ 
putedly, blue in colour, but, even so. they 
have a tendency t<> revert. A solution of 
alum will be given occasionally when the 
trusses api>ear. W. McGuffoc. 

liulmac (jardrns, Kirkcudbright. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Wages of gardener and coachman (East 
Anglian and Old /leader). —Yes, you are 
entitled to your full wages whilst absent 
on. account of illness, in addition to any 
insurance money you may Is? entitled to— 
provided, of course, you have not made 
any arrangement to the contrary either 
with your employer or with the Society 
to which you belong. The fact that a man 
is taken ill and is unable to attend to 
his employment does not absolve his 
master from paying his wages as usual, 
but, of course, it is oiien to bis master to 
give him proper notice to determine his 
engagement, and lie will only be entitled 
to receive bis wages up to such time as 
the notice given him by bis employer comes 
to an end. If the employer does not take 
the trouble to protect himself by giving 
notice in this way lie must go on pay ing 
the wages. —liAitiiisTEK. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

March 16 th, 1915. 

The fortnightly exhibition, held on the 
above-named date, was a very interesting 
one, nil departments save that of vege¬ 
tables being well represented. As usual 
at this season, alpine plants and rock gar¬ 
den exhibits occupied considerable space. 
An exhibit of Crocuses from Edinburgh 
afforded exceptional opportunity for note¬ 
making and selection. Carnations were 
very fine. Italian Hyacinths from Read¬ 
ing gave proof of the utility of this elegant 
race of plants. Roses from Oxford and 
Camellias in perfection from Waltham 
Cro6» were features of outstanding merit 
and interest, the Daffodil groups providing 
a foretaste of the richer harvest of these 
to come. Five novelties gained Awards of 
merit. 

ALPINE PLANTS. 

Of these and allied plants fifteen or more 
exhibitors staged collections, the more im¬ 
portant of which are noted below. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Gar¬ 
den, W.C., had an extensive exhibit 
in which the earliest alpines vied with 
each other for supremacy. Hcpatica, 
Crocus, miniature - flowered Daffodils, 
Chionodoxa, Grecian Windflower, Fri- 
tillsry, Trilliutn, Soldanella, and a host of 
Saxifrages were umong the number, and 
while all were pleasingly arranged, each 
appeared to lend weight to the other, all 
affording proof of the exceeding richness 
and beauty of not a few of the earliest 
hardy flowers of the year. 

Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., Maid¬ 
stone. also staged a nice lot of alpines on 
tabling at the western end of the hall. 
Here were remarked pretty colonies of 
many of the Saxifrages as Burseriaua in 
variety, Faldonside, the pure white apicu- 
luta, Kestonensis and coriophylla, both 
white, and good-coloured groups of S. 
oppositifolia among many others. Hepa- 
tieas, too, in variety, were very beautiful. 

I taker's, Wolverhampton, had a group of 
hardy plants, strong in the white and 
coloured forms, of the Himalayan Primula 
(P. deuticulata), which at this season is 
important. Some of the darker shades 
were very good. Ranunculus montanus 
afforded a sheet of shining golden-yellow 
flowers, a patch 18 inches across contain¬ 
ing hundreds of such. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
associated alpines, rock plants, and shrubs, 
Anemone, Heath, Saxifrage, Litbosjier- 
mum. Dog's Tooth Violet, Alezereon, and 
others entering freely into the display. 

From Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, 
Feltham, came a large collection of 
alpines, among which large specimen pans 
of Saxifraga Faldonside, S. Griesbachi, S. 
aptculnta alba, Androsace carnea (a pretty, 
easily-grown kind witli pink flowers), 
Epigsra re pc ns, and. Anemone blanda 
Ingrami were noted. An exceptional 
plant, rich and good in colour, was 
Trillium sessile rubrum. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, had an alpine 
group hacked and margined by hardy 
Ferns, chiefly Scolopendriums. A notable 
plant here w'as a pretty colony of Shortia 
nniflora grandiflorn rosea. Primula 
marginata, I*, viscosa nivea, P. Julia;, and 
Saxifrages of several sections were also 
i in the group. 

Air. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, again 
showed delightfully of the Saxifrages he 
grows so well. The recently-certificated 
Irving), Faldonside, apiculata alba, Bur¬ 
se riann Gloria, and the yellow Haagei 
were among the chief, the whole grouped 
hi handsome informal colonies and as¬ 
sociated with rock and shrub. Soldanelias 
wore verv beantifully displayed. Not less 
interesting and in greater variety was the 
group from 
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Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, 
the arrangement also demonstrating good 
taste. The group was rich in Saxifrages, 
Haagei, Rocheliann, two distinct forms of 
the white apiculata, sancta, Macedoniai, 
marginatn. Godsefli, and Elizabeths, nil 
very beautiful, among many. Morisia 
hypogieu, a golden-yellow prostrate alpine, 
was in good form and considerable num¬ 
bers. 

Mr. G. Iteuthe, Keston. had a great 
range of alpines in and out of flower, the 
dwurfest Daffodils, lovely ]x>ts of Crocus 
species, Irises, and Saxifrages galore, 
many very choice sorts as Bertolini, 
Frederici August!, Griesbachi, and FaUlou- 
side being noted. 

Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, again 
showed an extensive collection of Saxi¬ 
frages, several dozen sorts being staged. 
Of those in flower the more important 
were Paulina; (yellow) and the new and 
distinct S. opixisitifolia It. M. Prichard, 
whose lilac-coloured tall peduncles and 
pointed petals separate it from all else. 

Messrs. Piper, liayswater, occupied a 
corner space with a rock and water gar¬ 
den exhibit, arranging it and planting 
suitably. 

Mr. James Box, Haywards Heath, had 
a delightful colony of the miniature pink- 
flowered Trillium rivalo, a woodland gem 
of 2 inches high. Tulipa Kaufmanniana 
and Iris orchioides cuerulea were also 
notable plants. Saxifraga Godsefli (yellow) 
was excellent. 

CARNATIONS. 

Air. II. Burnett,' Guernsey, showed these 
grandly. His central vase of Mrs. C. F. 
Raphael was a feature, the flowers in size 
far exceeding those of the largest Mal- 
wnison we have seen. AInrmion (scarlet 
and white), Mikado, Carols, Scarlet 
Carola, and Salmon Enchantress were all 
of high merit. Queen Alexandra is a 
symmetrically-formed flower of a good 
pink shade, 

Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Haywards 
Heath, made a great feature of Mary All¬ 
wood, a variety quite alone in colour, 
which the raisers call **cardinal-pink.” 
Wivelsfield White, Fairmount (the most 
deeply-coloured of the Heliotrope set). 
Gorgeous (very handsome), ami the pink- 
flowered Philadelphia were some others 
noted. 

Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, Alerstham, 
contributed some excellent novelties, the 
great feature being the immense flowers 
of Pink Sensation shown. Obviously, so 
fur as size goes, this fine variety has yet 
to reach its maximum. Champion (rich 
scarlet), Good Cheer (Award of merit), 
and Mrs. Lloyd Wigg (white) were other 
notables in the group. 

BULBOUS PLANTS. 

Alessrs. Sutton and Sous arranged a 
large double table of white Italian 
Hyacinths, the hundreds of well-filled lots 
at once demonstrating elegance and utility. 
Far removed from the heavy-looking ami 
formal spikes of the ordinary bedding 
sorts, these a plica 1 because of their decora¬ 
tive effect. A flue central group of the 
yellow Freesia Excelsior was on view, the 
whole arranged amid Ferns and graceful 
Palms. 

Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, had 
a most instructive exhibit of Crocuses, 
staging about two dozen sorts in 15-iuch- 
wide trays 5 feet or so in length. To those 
desiring to make selections for another 
year the idea was excellent. The best of 
the lot, however, were Kathleen Parlow 
(the finest of the whites), Snow White, 
Julie Culp (purple), Maximillian (mauve), 
Pollux (rich purple), and Mikado, the best 
striiied. 

Messrs. R. II. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, 


had a delightfully-arranged group of 
Tulips, Hyacinths, and Daffodils growing 
in bowls in fibre. The finest thing in the 
group, however, was the cut spikes of 
Chionodoxa sardensis, the intensity of the 
colouring defying description. There were 
hundreds of sprays of remarkable size, a 
sumptuous array claiming the attention of 
all. 

Messrs. R. Sydenham, Limited, Birming¬ 
ham, arranged a group of Lily of tlie 
Valley growing iu fibre, with a fine lot of 
cut spikes of Frecsias. 

Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, 
N., again showed Tulips and Hyacinths in 
pans both in variety and of excellent 
quality. 

ROSES. 

Air. George Prince, Oxford, was all but 
alone in exhibiting these flowers, mid 
rarely has he staged them more finely. In 
the background was a central group of 
Fortune’s Y’cllow, at right and left a lovely 
profusion of the yellow Bankslan (un¬ 
commonly rich in colour), while in front 
Old Gold, llic suiierbly-coloured Mine. E. 
Herriot, Lady Hillingdon, White Killarney, 
Seagull (climbing white Polyautha and 
nicely fragrant), Snow Queen, and Irish 
Elegance were freely arranged iu vases. 

Alessrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
lmd charming vases of Lady Hillingdon, 
Richmond, Joseph Lowe, and Queen Mary 
nmoug others, all delightfully coloured and 
fresh. 

FERNS. 

Alessrs. .T. Hill and Sons, Edmonton, 
had a handsome lot of these, and filled ,i 
table-length with the best kinds. The 
rarely-seen Gleichcuias were freely shown, 
and, iu addition, the elegant Onychium 
auratum, Gymuogramma schizophylln, 
Bmiuea insignis, l’elkea teruifolia, Ptcris 
palmata, Baliintium Culeita, Polysticlium 
capense, with Platyceriums and many 
others. An excellent and welcome ex¬ 
hibit. 

CAMELLIAS. 

Alessrs. William Paul and Sons, Walt¬ 
ham Cross, had some thirty odd varieties, 
single and double, of these old-time 
favourites, the plants superbly grown 
and well flowered. We thought Countess 
of Derby (rose-pink) one of the best 
doubles, though Pride of Waltham (of 
clear salmon-pink tone) was even more 
beautiful from the colour standpoint. 
Countess de llainuut was another of 
beautiful pink lone. Of semi-doubles, 
Apollo, Alcrcury, Jupiter, Vesta, Con- 
spicua, and the old Donckelaari were all 
good. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Eufield, 
had a mingling of Acacias, Horonia, 
Hydrangea, with Carnations and Cycla¬ 
men. 

Alessrs. Canned and Sons, Eynsford, had 
very fine examples of the Papilio strain 
of Cyclamens together with a comprehen¬ 
sive exhibit of winter - flowering Zonnl 
Pelargoniums. 

Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, Edmon¬ 
ton, filled a table with Clematises in 
variety, Calla aloeasiiefolia, Azalea 
indiea, Boronia megastigina, Genistas, 
Palms, and Ferns. 

Messrs. Willinm Cntbush and Sons, 
Highgate, N., contributed a full-length 
table of Carnations, Alpines, and flower¬ 
ing shrubs, (he first-named containing 
many excellent sorts, of which the pink- 
flowered Lady Ingestre was one of the 
best. 

DAFFODILS AND TULIPS. 

Messrs Barr anil Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C., showed the first Daffodils of the 
year from their Cornwall branch. Of 
these, uiaximus, never yet equalled for 
colour, and Gold Chief, a self-yellow 
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Ajax, were very tine. Fire Dome is a 
handsome incompnrabilis. Lucifer, a new 
hybrid seedling Johnstoni. Sparkler, King 
Alfred, and many unnamed seedlings were 
in the group. Alice Knights, the earliest 
white trumjK't, got an Award of merit for 
pot cultivation. 

Messrs. J. I!. Pearson, Lowdham, also 
arranged an extensive exhibit of Daffo¬ 
dils, many leading commercial sorts 
being staged. Florence Pearson (prim¬ 
rose cup, white perianth j. Lord Huberts, 
Great Warlcy, Evangeline, Whitewell, 
Unicorn (yellow Ajax;, Lowdham Beauty 
(white Leeds!.), Bernardino, Blanca, 
Argent, Weardale Perfection, and Glory of 
Leiden were some of them and well 
showed the high-class character of the 
group. 

Messrs. Waterer, Son, and Crisp, Bag- 
shot and Twyford, had an exhibit wholly 
of forced Tulips, which were exceedingly 
well done. Margaret (pale pink). Psyche 
(lovely pink), Mr. D. T. Fish (violet- 
mauve), William Cuiieland (soft mauve, 
and one of the best for forcing), Salmon 
King, Suzon (rosy), and King Harold 
(crimson) were among the best Darwins. 
Mrs. Moon (yellow) was tlie best of the 
May-flowering set. 

OUCH IDS. 

Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, 
contributed well-flowered examples of 
Cymbidium Sanderi (of rosy-pink hue), 0. 
Butterfly, 0. Gottianum; a lovely lot of 
Dendrubium Wardianum, very finely 
flowered; D. Harveyauum (golden-orange 
flowerd, heavily fringed), and the new 
Lycaste Janet Hoss (primrose-yellow) 
(Award of merit). 

Messrs. Hassall and Co.. Southgate, .V, 
showed several well-flowered Angrtecum 
sesquiltedale, with choice Cattleyas and 
others. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis 
Brook, Sussex, had the fine lirasso- 
Caltleya Mernla, Deudrobium nubile vir- 
ginale, Sophronitis grundi flora, Udon- 
tiodas. Odontoglossums, and Cattleyas. 

Messrs. Clmrlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, staged Brasso - Cattleya 
Vilmoriniana (rose-coloured sepals, yellow 
lip), Angnecum eitratum (very pretty 
white - flowered species), with several 
richly-coloured Odontoglossums and the 
pure white O. armnuvillierense xuntliotes. 

Messrs. J. and A. MacBean, Oooks- 
bridge, showed a variety of Cypripediums, 
Cymbidiums, and Odontoglossums. 

F11U1T AND VEGETABLES. 

The only eollection of fruit consisted 
of some three or four dozen dishes of 
dessert and cooking Apples from Mr. J. 
Walters, Wokingham. Fearn’s Pippin, 
Annie Elizabeth (in good form). Claygatc 
Peanualn, King Edward AIL, and 
Duinelow's Seedling were noted. Some 
varieties were much shrivelled and had 
not kept well. 

Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, showed a 
nice batch of Rhubarb. The Sutton, a 
variety of exceedingly brilliant colouring. 

The list of eertifleated plants and medals 
for groups will upiienr in our next issue. 


Spraying machines. -The attention of 
makers of. and dealers in. spraying 
machinery is drawn to the trial of spray- 
nozzles to be carried out at Wisley this 
year. Nozzles to lie tried must be sent 
to Wisley by March 31st. Entry forms, 
one of which must accompany each 
nozzle, may be obtained on application to 
the director. Awards may be granted by 
the Council to meritorious nozzles and a 
re|iort of the trial will api>ear in the 
•I mini ill of the Society. — F. Kekuuk, 
Director. 

D« itizea by 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AITS FLOWERS. 


Orevillea robuata OF. J.).—It is not at all 
unusual for the leaves of Orevillea to fall oil 
as yours have done, this often taking place as 
the plants get old. It needs ordinary green¬ 
house treatment, but in winter the tempera¬ 
ture should never fall lower than 45 degs. 
Thorough drainage and careful watering are 
necessary, especially during the earlier etages. 
lu summer the Orevillea does well out-of- 
doors, and in the London parks is used 
largely as a dot plant, with some low-grow¬ 
ing things, as Tufted Pansies and such like, 
as a groundwork. 

The Marguerite Daisy-fly (Settle). — The 

leaf of the Marguerite you send has been 
attacked by the Marguerite Daisy-fly, the 
grub of which eats between the upper and 
lower cuticles of the leaves. The best plan is 
to pinch each portion of the leaf where the 
grub is seen at work between the finger and 
the thumb and thus destroy it. Some of the 
worst leaves had better be picked oil and 
burned. The pinching of the leaves wherever 
the grill) is seen must be followed up regu¬ 
larly. Tile probable reason of the spots on 
the Agapanthus leaves is that the soil in 
which the plaut is growing is quite exhausted, 
the only remedy for this being to have it re¬ 
potted. or if you do not care to do this then 
give it some weak liquid manure once or 
twice a week. 

Chrysanthemums as bush plants C'J.— 

From your list select the following to grow as 
bush plants:—\V. Turner, Splendour, Mrs. 
Norman Davis. Mand Jefferies. Lady Con¬ 
yers. Beatrice May, W. Duckham, Edith 
Smith, Mrs. C. Beckett, Miss A. Byron, J. H. 
Silsbury, George Mileham, Mrs. G. Mileham. 
and Mme. B. Oberthur. To make the plants 
buehyr there is no necessity to stop the growths 
at any time; in fact, some of the most suc¬ 
cessfully grown specimens seen each year are 
those that are grown naturally. That is to 
say, they are cultivated, in the matter of soil, 
time of potting, and so on; as for big blooms, 
the only difference made is that more stems 
are allowed to develop than in the case of 
giant, liowers, to produce which it is known 
that the stems must be few. You have simply 
to allow all growths to come and then thin at 
your will. A plant may carry a dozen blooms 
or a hundred, as the number, of course, de¬ 
pends upon the health and strength of each. 
Respecting the pote. The size in which the 
plants flower may not go beyond the sixteen 
size, or 9 inches in diameter; and, as noted, 
the previous repotting should be only carried 
out when the plants are growing freely. The 
sorts selected have stiff flower-stalks, a most 
desirable point in a busli plant, because it does 
away with a lot of tying. The main stems 
must, of course, be made Becitre, and it is pos¬ 
sible to do this with one stout Bamboo cane 
and raflia. The non-stopping practice will be 
liked, inasmuch as side growths proceed more 
regularly than any manipulation can make 
them, the growth generally is free, and we 
obtain a well-balanced plant in the end. 
There need not be any worry as regards 
dates. From time to time seasonable notes 
that may be followed appear in these pages. 

FRUIT. 

Canker In Apple-tree (Hurtcnsis ).—The 
shoot of Apple-tree you send (not Pear) has 
been badly attacked by canker, while 
American blight is also present. In the case 
of such art unhealthy tree the heat plan would 
be to grub it up and burn it, thus preventing 
the American blight infecting any other 
Apple-trees you may have. If you wish to 
put another tree in its place see to it that the 
station has some broken bricks, etc., put into 
the bottom to afford drainage. Clear out all 
the old and inert soil and replace with fresh, 
replanting on a slight mound to encourage 
the formation of fibrous roots on the surface. 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables for a shaded border ((J. Vegg ).— 
All kinds of Greens, as well as Parsnips, 
Turnips, Lettuces, and salad plants generally 
should do fairly well. Potatoes will require 
more sunshine to have them of good quality. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Garden rubbish ( Kngrais ).—Your best plan 
will be to clear out tne pit and throw all the 
rubbish into a heap, mixing with it Borne lime 
to destroy any insects. Turn this two or 
three times at frequent intervals, and in a 
very short time it may be used on your hardy 
plant borders and at once forked in. All the 
rubbish collected during the summer can he 
thrown into the empty pit, and it will be suffi¬ 
ciently decayed by the autumn to be used as 
a top-dressing for whatever purpose you may 
require it. A little fresh lime sprinkled over 
the fresh rubbish every time that any is added 
will bo useful. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Settle .—The best, books for your purpose are 
" The English Flower Garden '* and " Btove 
and Greenhouse Plants ' (Baines), both from 
this office, the former 15s. 6<1. and the other 
5 k 6d., without, illustrations, post free. 
Helena Jackson.—Now that your Apple-tree 


has come into bearing very little printing will 
be necessary. Merely see to it that any 
branches that cross each other are cut out so 
as to admit plenty of light and air to the 
centre of the tree. Yes; a good mulch of 
rotten manure when the fruit is swelling will 

be of great advantage.- C. K .—We should 

have thought that if you applied to a gas 
works you would have no difficulty in pro 
curing gas-lime. The only alternative is to 
use one of the many soil disinfectants now on 

the market.- (Vinton. You will find in our 

issue of January 11th. 1913 (p. 24) an article 
dealing fully with the culture of the Algerian 
Iris (I. stylosa). A copy of this can be hail iff 
the publisher post free for lid. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Name of plant. —C. J. C. -Daphne Blagayaua. 

Name of fruit.— Vincent ilorris. —So far as 
we can tell from the single specimen you send 
us your Apple is Hanweli Souring. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

F. Street. Heatherside Nurseries, Camberley. 
—Catalogue of Plants. 

J. Stormonth a.vd Son, Kirkbride, Cumber¬ 
land.— List of Hock and Iforder Plants, etc. 

GARDENERS' ROYAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

May I beg Fur your practical sympathy 
with the enclosed appeal on behalf of the 
Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution, 
of which most deserving charity 1 am the 
treasurer. I can, therefore, vouch for tlm 
immense beneflts conferred by it upon 
many most deserving and necessitous uieu 
and widows. 

I hope you will kindly cheer the com¬ 
mittee by sending a contribution to help 
them to carry on the good work which has 
been of sucli great value to many during 
the last seventy-six years, the demands on 
our resources being ever on I lie increase, 
but never more so than at this present 
crisis in our nation's history. 

We have no less than forty-five appli¬ 
cants waiting for aid, of whom seventeen 
are widows, who cannot be assisted from 
want of funds, and which number is con¬ 
stantly being added to. 

Harry J. Vmtvh. 

- The Committee of Management of 

this national horticultural charity make 
an earnest appeal for the means necessary 
to maintain its 205 annuitants—150 men 
and 115 widows—costing nearly £5.000 
annually. This amount, which is now 
urgently solicited, has been hitherto to u 
great extent obtained from donations and 
subscriptions kindly given in aid of the 
funds at tile anniversary festival dinner, 
which has been held without intermission 
each year since 1813. Now, however, in 
consequence of the terrible war in which 
our country is engaged, the Committee, 
after anxious deliberation, have decided 
that it would not be in accordance with 
the views or wishes of their friends and 
subscribers to hold a festival dinner this 
year, and instead they have determined to 
issue this siiecial appeal for necessary 
monetary help, xyitli the sincere and 
strong lioiie that those supporters who 
have so generously and liberally con¬ 
tributed to the Institution in normal times 
will not withhold their benevolence at this 
critical juncture, but will tlo their utmost 
to enable the Committee to continue to 
make provision for the poor, aged, a (id 
infirm people now under their care. It. 
may be mentioned that one of these per¬ 
sons, a man, is now in his 98th year, 
whilst a widow lias just completed her 
100th year. It is for these and the other 
unfortunate horticulturists the Committee 
most earnestly plead. 

Subscriptions or donations, a list of 
which will be announced later, will lie 
very gratefully received by the treasurer. 
Sir Harry J. Veitch, F.L.S., V.M.H., 34, 
Redcliffe Gardens. S.W.; or by the 
secretary, George .T. Ingram. 02, Victoria- 
stroot. WVv)mmsi<^ t, ,v,ln> will gladly for¬ 
ward I'miher pirrtictiiars of the work. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Bruckenthalia spiculifolia is a dwarf 
spreading Heath-like shrub valuable for 
sunny banks in the rock or Heath garden, 
where it should be planted in peaty soil. 
The flowers, pale purple in colour, are 
produced from the beginning of June on¬ 
wards at the ends of the growths. It is a 
native of 10. Europe and Asia Minor, and 
has l>een In this country many years, 
although rarely mot with.—M. 

The Mimosa In the Isle of Wight. — I 
think you may be interested to see the ac¬ 
companying sprays of Mimosa bloom. The 
tree, from 25 feet to 30 feet high and quite 
unprotected, is blooming well in spile of 
the night frosts and keen winds lately ex¬ 
perienced. I bought it as a small tree in 
Cannes over twenty years ago and planted 
it in the most sheltered part of my garden. 
—51. Hashwood, Weft Ilill, West Street, 
Tfyrfc, /. of IK. 

Crocus versicolor. — Thus is among the 
showiest of the winter-flowering Crocl, 
and quite early in March was iu line condi¬ 
tion at Kew. It has also been well shown 
this year at the fortnightly meetings of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, where it 
attracted attention as much by its profuse 
flowering as by its handsome white, 
purple-lined flowers. For the alpine-house 
in February and March it is one of the 
more attractive and beautiful. 


Corydalis cheilanthifolia —Of the newer 
Corydalises ft cheilanthifolia is one of the 
hardiest and most satisfactory. I have 
found C. cheilanthifolia hardy for some 
three or four years, and there seems to he 
no difficulty in growing it in ordinary loam 
in the border or on rockwork. In a whin- 
stone moraine, with lime added, I find that 
0. cheilanthifolia does very well, and in 
a snnnv place comes into flower earlier 
than oil rockwork. It opened its first 
blooms in the middle of March this year. 
—8. Arxott. 

Anemone (Hepatica) angulosa. — The 

earliest-flowering of the Ilepatieas is 
genera Hr the Transylvanian Anemone 
angnlosa major, but this year the type, or 
what is known as such, came in quite as 
soon ns the major variety, which has 
lighter bine flowers. They both bloomed 
about the first week of March. The other 
varieties rosea, alba, and iilaeinn, are all 
later and I Have not an open bloom on 
■invof these when this is written (March 
I7th) This Hepnti«^is*a precious |ower 
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Flowers, hardy, among the 201 
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Lawn. Moss in .. ..208 
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ing.204 
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Wight, the .. ..195 
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not flowering .. .. 208 

Pentas kermesina .. 204 

Plants, dangerous .. 196 

Plants, hardy, some In¬ 
teresting and useful .. 203 


delightful than the common Hepatica, 
Anemone Hepatica, or Hepatica triloba. 
The blue form is the mast beautiful of all, 
I think. With me the Hopaticas do best 
on the cool side of a rockery bank partly- 
shaded from the sun. — 8. Aunott, 
Dumfries. 

Shortia galacifolia.— How welcome this 
is, coming into flower with Crocus and 
early Snowflake. A refined and charming 
rock plant. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Primula denticulata. — In view of the 
Primroses now in our garden this fine kind 
has lost some of its status, but it is a 
beautiful flower and well deserves care. 
From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Romulea Clusiana alba.— Of the two or 
three Komuleas which I have in my gar¬ 
den this is, i think, the prettiest, though 
it comes a little later than It. Rnlbocodium 
and has smaller flowers. I have never 
been able to secure the typical It. Clusiana, 
which should have bright yellow Crocus¬ 
like flowers tipped with lilac. This one 
has almost pure white flowers faintly 
tipped witli lilac and opening nearly 
'flat in the sun. It lias been in bloom since 
about the beginning of March.—S. Aunott. 

Propagation of Carnations by cuttings. 
—The interesting communication by Mr. 
Jenkins in the issue of March 20th, p. 171, 
I have just seen. Had he been a little 
more methodical in his observations they 
would have been very valuable, seeing they 
cover a period of thirty years. It is to be 
hoped he will go over his notes and tell us 
the composition of the soil with the re¬ 
sults; also say if the experiments were 
carried out in the open or in a frame. My 
experiments, such ns they- are, were all 
carried out in the open to see the effect of 
additional air and moisture without any- 
added heat.—A. Erskine Mututieati. 

From Glasuevin. — Thanks for cutting 
from paper with note about degraded 
Conifers. I must say I have seen Crypto- 
meria japonien elegans quite effective iu 
moist situations, and it is strange how 
much it is admired by many people. I am 
often asked to name it by people who want 
to get it and who have noticed it in some 
garden or other. The true Cryptomeria 
japoniea is very fine at Castleweilan, where 
there were some plants of it quite as good 
as the Fota plants, but I understand some 
of thorn have been thinned out. Quite the 
most effective hardy plant at present is 
Anemone blanda in its various shades. It 
associates well with Ernnthis cilicica, a 
better and more graceful thing than E. 
hyemalis. Iris stylosa in its various 


Plants in pots, watering 2(H 
Polyanthus Beed .. .. 203 

Primula denticulata .. 195 
Prunua triloba .. .. 197 
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ness of.204 

nince. Japanese, the.. 198 
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ing.. .... ..208 


Roses, an insect, harmful 

to newly-budded, etc. 200 
Rorcs, Bnnksian, the .. 193 
Salpiglossia, the .. .. 203 

Saxifraga buraiculata .. 199 
ScilloB, two pink ., 196 

Seakale .205 

Shortia galacifolia .. 195 
Soldanella alpina .. 190 

Stoke-holes, water in the 196 
Sweet Peas .. .. 202 

Trees for street plant- 


Tricuxpidaria laneeulala 197 
Vinca rosea .. .. 205 

Wallflowers — removing 

in spring.202 
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forms has beeu better than usual. We 
have here most of the forms. One, which 
came from Italy under the name of 
“ speciosa ” with large pale flowers, is 
very beautiful, but not quite so free as the 
type. These should always be cut in the 
bud before they open. The flowers are so 
delicate that they get injured when the 
wind knocks them against the foliage.— 
F. W. Moore. 

Restfulness of the fruit buds.— It is 

worthy of note how slow all kinds of fruit- 
trees, etc., are in moving. Now. in the last 
half of March, there are but few signs of 
bud-moving. Even the flowering Currant 
is much later. I can point to trees that 
wore in flower some years ago by this 
time, bat which are now only just show¬ 
ing bloom. From observation I have 
come to regard this as due to a spring 
following a hot, dry summer. Probably 
tliis arises from the thorough ripening of 
tlie wood. According to pVesent prospects 
there will he abundance of bloom.— 
Dorset. 

The Flowering Currant (Ribcs san- 
gulnenm).—The behaviour of a plant of 
this in a northerly and very exposed situa¬ 
tion is very curious. Oiien to every wind 
that blows, the plant in question is always 
the first to show colour; this, too, despite 
the fact that the soil in which it grows is 
by no means of first-rate quality, nor is it 
remarkable for its depth. In deep and 
rich soil, in a well-sheltered shrubbery, 
other plants of R. sanguineum are about 
a fortnight later in flowering, and although 
in the latter case the shrubs are better 
clad witli foliage, yet the leaves of the 
plant in the more excised position are by 
no means stunted or weather-beaten.— 
W. McG. 

Forsythia suspensa.—' This, owing to the 
open nature of the winter and spring, is 
flowering earlier than usual this season. 
In a sheltered corner on a south wall the 
earliest blooms were noticed on March 
17th, and in the course of a few days the 
golden-yellow trails of blossom will he 
noteworthy. F. suspensa is the finest of 
the Forsythias for walls, its period of 
flowering varying according to the posi¬ 
tion it occupies. It is well to bear in mind 
that if F. suspensa is permitted to become 
crowded the flowering is apt to suffer. On 
the other hand, hard pruning is to lie de¬ 
precated. One occasionally sees the breast- 
wood ruthlessly shorn off in summer, lint 
this ought to lie allowed to remain, and to 
l>e loosely looped in. when it will bloom 
very freely during the following spring,— 

W. MnlylJMiKl l Or iLUIMUlb AI 
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Soldanella alpina. — A very early and 
very graceful little bog and moist rock 
garden flower. The Soldanellas are rarely 
seen well grown in southern counties, 
wanting cool spots in the rock garden. 
From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Daphne Blagayana. — This is welcome 
among the early flowers. Not often well 
grown, it is best layered as It was in the 
late Mr. Kingsmill's charming garden at 
Harrow Weald. It is one of the best for 
the rock garden of its interesting family. 
From Sir Frank Crisp. 


Eranthis cilicica. —A better doer, more 
amenable to ordinary methods of cultiva¬ 
tion, and possessed, perhaps, of a little 
more flower-colour, are some of the good 
attributes which are causing cultivators to 
lean more favourably to this than to the 
old-time “ Winter Aconite ” E. hyeimilis. 
Both have golden flower-cups set in an 
Elizabethan rutile of dark green leaves, 
the latter narrower than in the better- 
known plant. Reputedly fond of chalk 
soils, these plants often do quite well far 
removed from them, and are often seen 
just as happy in light, sandy soils and 
occasionally in others of a peaty nature. 
Perhaps a more important item culturally 
is warm soil, the product of good drain¬ 
age, since the tubers often dwindle and 
perish in close, water-holding, clay soils. 

Two Pink Scillas. -— Two good pink or 
rose varieties of Seilla bifolia which bloom 
before the old pink variety, S. bifolia 
rubra, are >S. bifolia Pinkerton and S. 
bifolia Pink Beauty. The latter is the 
earlier of the two, but both have good 
pink or rose flowers, which in point of size 
compare very favourably with those of the 
ordinary S. bifolia ns usually seen. Then 
the colour is- much deeper than that of the 
pretty, flesh-coloured S. bifolia carnea,' 
often sold ns S. bifolia rubra, but quite 
different. The two varieties named were 
raised by the into Mr. James Allen from 
seeds of Sciila bifolia rubra. It cannot be 
said that they are liner than that lovely 
Squill, but tbeir earliness is in their 
favour, while the colour is quite good.—S. 

A R NOTT. . 

Dangerous plants. —From time to time 
the danger, to some, from Primula 
obconiea and its forms is referred to in 
the gardening Press. In regard to this 
plant it appears that only certain persons 
are affected, while others may handle it 
freely and remain immune from evil 
effects. I have known, in those gardens, 
two instances of young men who could not 
handle I‘. obconiea. I have heard it said 
that the glandular hairs with which the 
plant is covered secrete formic acid—a 
well-known irritant. Be that as it may, 
there is evidently danger to certain people 
from this plant. I can handle the plant 
witli impunity, and have done so through¬ 
out my entire experience among plants. 
On tlie other hand, I have a dread of 
Iltimea elegans. Its effects are not, I 
think, so severe as in the case of I’, 
obconiea, resembling rather a mild attack 
of nettle-rash. Another plant which, in 
my experience, is liable to produce some¬ 
what similar effects is Whitlnvia grnnrti- 
flnrn. The first time I noticed the effects 
of this plant—not unlike those of being 
mildly stung by nettles—was when clean¬ 
ing up a bed of Whitlavia. The irritation 
lasted for a few days; and. wishing to lie 
quite certain that the Whitlavia was at 
fault, X again deliberately handled ttie 
plant, witli similar results. It appears, 
therefore, that there may quite well be 
more irritating plants in the garden than 
is popularly supposed, and those who have 
any reason to suspect flowering plants 
with this dangerous tendency would be 
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FRUIT. 

BATE APPLES. 

The recent notes as to the staging of 
so many varieties of late Apples in 
first-rate condition at a recent meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society are apt 
to excite the envy of the small grower, for 
Apples will be getting scarce witli him, 
ami although Rhubarb and bottled fruit 
may be available, there is nothing quite 
so acceptable at this time of the year as 
a good Apple, either raw or cooked. I 
suppose the majority of the fruits staged 
came from cordon, bush, or pyramid tree 
forms of culture which, despite advice 
given, are not often to be found in small 
gardens, and standard trees are often very 
much neglected, so that the fruit pro¬ 
duced, if plentiful euotigh, is not up to 
the mark in quality. At the same time, 
ns recently noted in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, it is a fact that, given good soil 
and culture, liberal supplies of really first- 
class fruit can be obtained from standard 
trees, even of great age, and both condi¬ 
tions are noticeable in this neighbourhood, 
with tlie soil in many places quite an 
ideal one for fruit-growing. One seldom 
sees gnarled, mossy, half-starved trees. 
On ttic contrary, any amount of wood is 
produced, but few trees were judiciously 
thinned in the early stages of growth, the 
result beiug that in many cases the heads 
are a perfect thicket. Very fair eating 
Apples at present (March 1st), not first- 
class, but still very acceptable, are Cockle 
and Wyken Pippins and Tyler’s Kernel. I 
do not know if it is my fancy, but the 
last-named seems to have a sort of Panama 
flavour, whilst tlie Cookie Pippin is de¬ 
cidedly nutty. In cooking sorts good 
samples of Blenheim, Royal Russet, 
Beauty of Kent, and Northern Greening 
are still available—or, rather, in tlie case 
of the first three lierhaps l should qualify 
tlie above and write what should have 
been good samples, but which are much 
shrivelled, owing to premature gathering. 
This, however, in the case of highly- 
eoloured fruit is partly excusable, owing 
to the trouble with birds, which tap all 
tlie best of tlie fruit in tlie open parts of 
tlie trees if this is allowed to hang as long 
as one thinks it should do. 

Harthvirlc. K. p, t g. 


EARLY MELONS. 

To enable the fruits to swell uninter¬ 
ruptedly and to a good siz.o fresh addi¬ 
tions of fibrous loam enriched with a little 
bone-meal, applied on the little-and-often 
principle to the front portion only of tlie 
narrow borders, are now necessary. 
Stimulative waterings are also required, 
but care is taken when these are being 
given not to wet the stems of tlie plants. 
All lateral growths are pinched at the 
first leaf and precaution taken to preserve 
as far as possible the main or premier 
leaves. The loss of one or two is not of 
any great moment, hut anything beyond 
this lias a prejudicial effect, and should 
be guarded against. With the aid of n 
brisk tomiwratiire and a sweet and humid 
almnsphere the fruits will now swell 
rapidly. Plants on which 1 lie female 
flowers are about to expand must, to 
render setting more easy, be kept on the 
dry side for a time. For the same reason 
much less atmospheric moisture is re¬ 
quired. Pollination is best done about, 
the middle of tlie day, when both the 
pollen and air are dry. stopping the 
laterals at the same time at tlie first leaf 
beyond tlie fruit. The cordon method 
being that which is practised, from two 
to four fruits are held to be a sufficient 
crop for cacli plant. When these have been 


secured, root watering, syringing, and 
damping are resumed and an addition to 
1 lie front part of the border made with¬ 
out delay. Plants in a Jess advanced 
.stage of growth need to have the jxvitits 
removed as they near the limits of the 
trellis, and side shoots stopped at the first 
leaf to ensure (lie production of an ample 
supply of fruit-bearing laterals. Prepara¬ 
tion for the planting of a batch of plants 
raised a few weeks back is now going for¬ 
ward, and as soon as tlie soil has become 
warmed through they will he, got out. 


• NOTES AND EEPLIES. 

The loss of fruit-buds. —The partiality 
of birds for fruit-buds has been brought 
forcibly to my notice this season, for, 
whereas in my small garden very little 
damage lias been done, in a large garden 
not more than 50 yards distant Goose¬ 
berries, Currants, and Plums have been 
nearly cleared. Tlie bush fruits consist of 
a lot of very old trees of huge size which, 
apparently, in the case of tlie Gooseberries, 
have known little of the pruning-knife for 
some time, and yet even in their ease very- 
few buds are to be found either on the 
more exjiosed or inner branches. Bearing 
in mind such a loss of fruit, also the fact 
that such bushes monopolise far more than 
their fair share of room, it is obvious that 
here Is a clear case for the removal of 
such overgrown trees and the substitution 
of cordons or trained bushes which would 
take up little room and could be easily 
and economically protected from birds. It 
must lie remembered that tlie nets used 
for the same would also serve to protect 
the ripe fruit and so answer a double pur¬ 
pose. It seems strange that growers will 
tolerate season after season tlie presence 
of a lot of bushes from which very little 
return is obtained. The case of the Plums 
is somewhat different, these lieing standard 
trees; hut hero, again, the loss of hud and 
fruit would lend to the inference that it 
would be well to dispense Witli them in 
favour of others from which, with protec¬ 
tion, a crop might fairly be expected. 
This covering with netting is tlie only real 
protection against bud loss. The dusting 
with soot and lime after a dewing over 
with a soapy mixture is sometimes effi¬ 
cacious, but of little avail in seasons simi¬ 
lar to those through which we have lately 
passed, the heavy rain clearing the bushes 
of the mixture soon after its application. 
—E. B. S. 

Planting Figs.— This may take place 
within the next fortnight, pot-grown trees 
being the best to employ for the purpose. 
A warm or full southern exposure should 
always be accorded the Fig. and, in addi¬ 
tion to planting in poor soil, some means 
of restricting root-growth, such as a 
walled-iu border or a border enclosed with 
a trench filled with lime rubbish must be 
provided. For outdoor culture the Brown 
Turkey variety is unrivalled. 

Water in the stoke-holes.— I have no 
doubt tlie floods in many districts are 
giving gardeners trouble with tlie fires, 
especially where there is a difficulty in 
obtaining an outfall from drains. I think 
in building now houses tlie liot-water pipes 
might lie fixed higher to do away with the 
necessity of deep stoke-holes. As far as 
my experience goes, pipes fixed higher will 
bo just as effective. I have often been told 
by builders that water can lie kept out by 
using cement freely. Possibly it can, but 
it often disappoints us after much ex¬ 
penditure. If tlie boiler is fixed in an iron 
tank it may for n time be. effective, but 
tlie expense is considerable, and iron, like 
everything else, wears out; so, all things 
considered, the best course is to fix the 
pipes higher.— -E. H. 
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TREES AND SHRUBSi common between the two shrubs, for In 
_ - addition to T. dependens being hardier 

than the other, and suitable for wall oul- 
TRICUSPIDAltlA LAN CEO PAT A. ture near London, it has short, rounded 
Infortunately this attractive evergreen leaves, and white flowers with prettily- 
shnib is not sufficiently Uard.v for general fringed petals. Both thrive in light, 
outdoor culture in the British Isles, loamy soil to which a little peat or ienf- 
aithough it (lees well in the south and 1 mould has been added, and they may be 
•outh-west counties of England and in increased by cuttings inserted in sandy 
other parts where similar climatic con- I soil in a close frame during summer. In 
ditions prevail. A native of Chile and districts which are too cold for either open 
Peru, it is said to have been introduced ! ground or wall culture they should be 
l about 1SS0, and for some years it was con- placed in a cold greenhouse, a structure 
sidered to be a greenhouse plant. There from which frost is just excluded being 
i are now, however, many outdoor examples all that is necessary. Under such eon- 
which have grown from tiny plants to ditions they will give an excellent account 



A flowering shoot of Tricuspidaria lanccolata. From a photograph 
in the gardens at Nymans, Sussex. 


specimens 10 feet or 12 feet high and 0 feet 
or 8 feet through. Those who do not 
know the shrub can glean a good idea of 
its character from the accompanying 
picture. Imagine a bush of rather open 
character with evergreen leaves and 
thick, fleshy, pendent blossoms of a rich 
n-d hue appearing over a period of several 
weeks In summer. In some, gardens 
it mar still he called Crinodendron 
Hookerianum. a name by which it was at 
cue time known. There is anotliei 
Tricuspidaria from the same locality 
named T. dependens 
for about fifteen 


There is 
the same 
It lias been grown 
or eighteen years, seeds 


by 


having been collected in S. America 
Mr H J. Elves. There nre^cw pcipts la j are borne iu clusters are about 4 jnclies 


of themselves, and are sure to find many 
friends. (food - sized branches of T. 
laneeolata are useful when in flower for 
house decoration. D. 


The Italian Alder (Alnus cordifolia).— 
This is one of the most distinct of ttie 
many kinds, of Alder and is worth atten¬ 
tion when trees are being selected for 
moist ground. A native of Corsica and 
Italy, it forms a tine tree of rather formal 
outline, bearing large, rounded, dark 
green leaves which are distinct enough to 
attract attention when the tree Is growing 
in a mixed collection. The male catkins, 
at their best towards the end of March, 


Digiti. 


red by CjOOglC 


long. The small catkins of red female 
flowers are borne several together, but nrc 
not very conspicuous. They develop, how¬ 
ever. into broadly-ovai cone-slraped fruits 
which sometimes exceed an inch in length 
and are amongst the most conspicuous of 
those of the Aider family. It is certainly 
one of the most attractive of Alders and 
should be borne in mind for general plant¬ 
ing, for, although best suited to wet 
ground, it also gives good results in 
ordinary garden soli.—IX 


TREES FOR STREET PLANTING. 
One can hardly agree with the recom¬ 
mendation given recently in a contem¬ 
porary as to the use of the Lime for street 
planting; indeed, there are several reasons 
why it should not lie used. It is pecu¬ 
liarly susceptible to the attack of a species 
of aphis the excrement from which covers 
the upper surface of the leaf and the 
ground beneath with an objectionable 
sticky matter, and the dust settling on the 
foliage quickly transforms it from a 
bright green to a dingy black. The Lime 
is one of our earliest leaf-shedders, and 
quite early in the season, especially when 
attacked by aphis, a large proportion of 
the foliage changes, and drops, even con¬ 
siderably earlier than is natural to the 
tree. Given immunity from disease the 
Plane ranks ns one of our best town trees, 
but in some districts the foliage is smitten 
when only about three parts its natural 
size and drops prematurely. I have seen 
trees before the summer was half over 
comparatively bare. The disease takes 
the form of a kind of black mildew, which 
generally strikes the leaf just about at its 
junction with the stalk. It would be ad¬ 
visable to ascertain if this is prevalent in 
the neighbourhood before using the tree 
extensively in towns. I have never known 
the Tree of Heaven (Ailanthus grandulosa) 
to be attacked either by insects, mildew, 
or other disease, and from its extremely 
handsome foliage and symmetrical growth 
should be inclined to put it quite in the 
lirst rank as a town tree, coupling with it 
two forms of the Locust-tree, the common 
and fastigiata, and the Lombardy Poplar. 
I have not seen the Pea r-slia Lied Service 
used, but, from its habit of growtli and 
handsome foliage, should think it would 
lie worth a trial; also the wild Cherry. 
The Mountain Ash would lie a nice tree 
for streets of average width, unless its 
fruit was too attractive for the juvenile 
imputation, and a like remark applies to 
the Horse Chestnut, which, however, on 
account of its spreading habit is only suit¬ 
able for wider areas. It is not necessary 
to go into the vexed question of pruning, 
or, rather, mutilation, the subject has 
often been discussed In Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, and the iirnctiee. ns carried out 
In many places, condemned. Desiiite tills, 
one has only to walk through some of the 
suburbs of our towns after the annual 
shearing to encounter the miserable ob¬ 
jects that remain. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


NOTES AN1) HEPL1ES. 

Prunus triloba.—The type plant of this 
species is not very well known in the. 
British Isles, although its double-flowered 
form is one of the most popular April- 
flowering shrubs. A native of China, it 
forms a bush 12 feet or more high of 
rather dense habit, anil produces, a little 
advance of the young leaves, delicate 
pinkish flowers, each nearly 1 inch 
across from almost every bud on the 
previous year’s shoots. It is, however, 
eclipsed in beauty by Its double-flowered 
form, which ranks among tho most attrac¬ 
tive spring - floweroij shrubs. Vigorous 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

THE WHITE ROCK FLAX. 

(LlXUM SALSOLOIDES.l 
This, as is so well shown in the aeeoin- 
ionying illustration, is a plant of essen¬ 
tially creeping habit. Its branches, freely 
crossing and inter-crossing one another, 
are clothed with a dense arrangement of 
linear lanceolate leaves, of a greyish- 
green. Its flowers are white, with a 
purplish eye in the centre, and are pro¬ 
duced in short, eyniose corymbs. When 
abundant, as in the illustration, the plant 
teminds one of some of our creeping white 
Phloxes. It is essentially a rock plant, 
iteitig found on the mountains of Provence 
and Gascony : indeed, it occurs pretty 
nbundantly throughout the mountain dis¬ 
tricts of the south of France and north of 
Siuiu. lu the rock garden, in a well-cx- 


flowered for the past two years better hi 
the moraine than in the rock garden or 
in a border. The flowers of Romulea have 
rather narrow divisions of the perianth, 
which is lilac witli a yellow throat. This 
bulb was often called Trichonema Bul- 
bocodium, and is generally described as 
such in the older works. It comes from 
the Mediterranean region and Mr. .1. G. 
Baker names quite a number of its forms. 
—S. Arnott. 

Gagea lutea. —It is but seldom that we 
see the little Gagea lutea, formerly in- 
| eluded among the Ornithogalums and 
called the Yellow Star of Bethlehem. It 
l is a rather scarce native plant in England 
and the Lowlands of Scotland. A little 
plant which was given me fifteen or more 
years ago lias been frequently moved, yet 
it flowers freely every spring. It bloomed 
i early in March this season. It cannot be 
1 called showy, as the yellow of the flowers 
i is modified by a dash of green, hut the 


since in some of the South African rivers 
in the Zitzikama and Knysna forests it 
may- he found growing in ]tools fully 
10 feet deep. The manuer in which the 
plant propagates itself by its floating seeds 
is very interesting and is another instance 
of the infinite solicitude of Nature for the 
reproduction of her flowers.— Windham 
Fitzherbert. 

Saxifraga bursiculata.— This Saxifrage, 
the result of crossing S. apiculata and S. 
Burserlaun major, was certainly one of 
the best of its race in tbe alpine-house at 
Kew r in the earliest days of March. In 
the purity of its flowers, the freedom of 
their production, vigour of growth, and 
easy cultural requirements it is probably 
without equal among the early-flowering 
hybrid set, and cultivators are already 
recognising some of its merits. Embracing 
all that is best in both parents it may 
briefly he described as a glorified, slightly- 
encrusted, pure white apiculata; whiter, 



Linum salsoloidcs in the rock garden. 


Kwed sunny nook, it is perfectly hardy, 
and will trail freely over the surface of 
adjacent stones—conditions under which 
it will flower abundantly. It produces seeds 
but rarely, so that increase must be 
obtained by cuttings of the short shoots 
taken off with a lieel about midsummer, 
just as they are hardening off: at that 
time they will he found to strike freely 
aad to make vigorous plants when potted 
off the following spring. It may also be 
Increased by careful division in the spring. 


SOT fib' AND lili PLIES. 

Romulea Bulbocodium. The little 
Gomulea Bulbocodium came into flower 
bore in a moraine in February, and is ,still 
—the middle of March—in bloom. It has 
been hardy with mo for many years, but 
Is sometimes shy blooming, especially if 
the conns become crowded. It evidently 
requires a good roasting;also, and it,has' 

Digitized gle 


blooms are pretty and their starry seg¬ 
ments look well against the narrow dark 
green leaves. The height of G. lutea is 
only about l> inches, according to some 
authorities, but it frequently exceeds this 
in a wild state. The form I have hero is 
only about 4 inches high and is very pretty. 
—S. Arnott. 

Aponogeton distachyon.— This is an 
almost constant bloomer. In the south¬ 
west it has been noted as in flower in ten 
out of the twelve months of the year and 
blossoms could probably have been found 
on some plants during Ihe two remaining 
months. The plants referred to were, 
naturally, growing under varied condi¬ 
tions and in different localities, and in 
some cases were bearing but a single 
white blossom, while in others they were 
crowded with the Hawthorn-scented 
blooms. One valuable property of the 
Cape Pond Weed is that it will succeed in 
far deeper water than will the Nymphseas, 


indeed, than any of the white sports of 
the last-named, and infinitely suiierior to 
them all in flower form and in substance. 
Because of the good attributes referred to. 
more than one good glower has referred 
to it as a first-class plant, a no mean 
tribute seeing the number already exist¬ 
ing. Too many—far too many—Saxifrages 
of hybrid origin are iniffy and retained in 
health with difficulty, too little attention 
in the raising of such tilings having been 
given to vigour of growth or enduring 
capabilities. That named above is practi¬ 
cally as free and vigorous of growth as 
S. apiculata, and, happily, ns easily 
cultivated.—E. .1. 


“The jdlngUsh Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —New Edition, 12th, revised, ivith description* 
of all the best plant*, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on icootl. Cloth, medium Svo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s. Gd. Of -all Boohsdlcrs or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, w?, Lincbln'e Inn Fields. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

AN INSECT HARMFUL TO NEWLY- 
BUDDED ROSES, ETC. 

In your issue for December 10th an ac- 
couut appears of u small red maggot which 
Is often found beneath newly-inserted 
buds. Although this insect does not ap¬ 
pear to have been officially reported until 
quite recently it has certainly been known 
to growers for a considerable number of 
years. In the summer of 1010 I iirst 
noticed the red insect referred to. On 
pointing out this to an experienced grower 
I was given to understand tbnt it had 
been known to him for some years. 

From observations I have made it seems 
to me that instead of the insect killing the 
newly-inserted bud it is the dead bud that 
attracts the insect. This has been sup¬ 
ported by several observations. I have 
seen varieties such as Rayon d'Or, Mme. 
Abel Ohatenay, etc., which are technically 
known as “ bad-takers,” badly attacked 
by the red maggot, while in the very next 
row, budded with a “good taker” such as 
Hugh Dickson, there is hardly a red 
maggot to be seen. This would seem to 
prove that it is only the buds that die aud 
decay that attract the insect. I find that 
buds inserted neatly are far less liable to 
attack than those inserted by a clumsy 
worker, who bruises the rind and causes 
it to decay around the incision. In many 
cases I have noticed that although the red 
maggot has been present under the bruised 
bark of the stock the bud has been quite 
healthy and llrm. In the case of standard 
Briars the red maggot is often found in 
wounds caused by a blow or by chafing, 
but will not be found in cuts made with a 
sharp knife. 

These are, of course, only personal ob¬ 
servations and opinions, and I do not wish 
any importance to be attached to them. 

W. Alien Easlea. 

“ El Nido,” Eastwood, Essex. 


NOTES AND EEVLIES. 

Canker in Apple-tree. —I have a beautiful 
young standard of (’has. Rose Apple. Right in 
the middle of the stem ranker lias set in, eat¬ 
ing away right in to an alarming extent. How 
am I to treat it? It would he a. pity to lose 
the tree as it is bearing well.— Paul L. 

[Cut away all the bark to clean, sound 
wood and bark, and afterwards paint witli 
Woburn Bordeaux paste mixed to tlie con¬ 
sistency of thick cream.] 

Damage by Marssonia Rosa; in the Rose 

gardens near Lyons_ As a result of 

observations of Rose gardens in the 
Lyons district, valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of Marssonia Rosa* have been 
obtained, and it )\as been realised that this 
fungus is a more serious pest than was 
formerly believed. Not only is the leaf- 
blade liable to attack as early as June, but 
also tlie petiole, stipules, and stem are 
liable to be attacked by tlie fungus. 
Further, the disease appears towards (lie 
end of September on tlie fiowers, be¬ 
ginning at the base of the sepals, petals, 
and stamens. Although formerly regarded 
as a leaf-parasite, this fungus may attack 
all the aerial organs of the plant, es]>ecinlly 
in certain less resistant varieties. 
Further, the mycelium, though generally 
considered as subcuticular, may penetrate 
Into tlie parenchyma of the leaves and the 
woody tissues of tlie stem. It appears 
that the mycelium is insistent and that it 
is possible that budding from infected 
trees will spread tlie disease. Although 
the fungus is difficult to destroy, it is 
not impossible to prevent the attack. In¬ 
fected leaves should be removed and burnt 
with nil fallen leaves. After pruning, the 
soil and the branches should be sprayed 
with either Burewnly or Bordeaux mix- 

. Digitized by 


ture or copper acetate, the latter iu the 
proportion of $ lb. to 1 lb. in 10 gallons 
of water. The addition of 1 oz. of gelatine 
previously dissolved in 1 quart of warm 
water Improves tlie adhesive power of 
the solution. This treatment has given ex¬ 
cellent results near Lyons; the prevention 
of defoliation thus obtained is favourable 
to the ripening of the wood and tlie for¬ 
mation of fruits.—“Monthly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Intelligence and ITaut 
Diseases.” 


GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

D'Arcy Apple. — I am enjoying this 
Apple, which to me is tlie best for cooking 
or eating. Some people say it is a bad 
hearer, but 1 do not think this is true of it. 
There are so much over-pruning of trees 
and grafting on dwarfing stocks that it 
cannot fairly he judged. I am planting a 
small group of it and mean to test it on the 
Crab, the Doueiu, and its natural root. I 
hove heard people under rate it. but the 
man who sells it lo me does not quite agree 
with that view, because he charges 1 Is. a 
bushel for it. The late Mr. A. Dean said 
lie could not bear tlie look of it. To me, 
when well grown, it is quite agreeable, 
and I should not care if it were a black 
Apple so long as it cooks well and cats 
well.—W. 

Worthless Beet. —With so many excel¬ 
lent stocks to select from it is strange 
that many who supply the market with 
roots should grow an inferior strain. 
Many of the Beets exposed for sale nre 
wretched both as regards colour and 
flavour. The season may have influenced 
tlie crop in some eases, ns some roots arc 
a mass of hard fibre, tlie flesh in others 
lining nearly white. I fear the weather, 
though blamed for much, is not so guilty 
as some would have us believe. Informa¬ 
tion lias reached me that in many eases 
the seed is liome-saved. Beet is not by 
any means an easy plant to keep pure. 
The roots last season were bad, both tlie 
Turnip-rooted and tlie long-rooted Doing 
equally ]>oor.—K. 

A good winter Kale.— The Borecoles' 
during the winter months are useful owing 
to their hardiness and the quantity of 
material they give when well grown. In 
tlie Sutton Drumhead we have a distinct 
winter vegetable, admirably adapted for 
home supplies on account of its excellent 
quality when cooked. This Kale is quite 
distinct and is at its best in early winter, 
indeed I do not advise it. for latest use, as 
then tlie Scotch Kales are so useful. In 
shape it somewhat resembles a Drumhead 
Cabbage, with a heart so closely packed 
that it is not readily influenced by severe 
weather, and the heads when cooked are of 
fine quality, while I lie shoots are as 
delicate as Asparagus. To do it justice, 
room is essential, as it makes a strong 
growth. Seed should bo sown in April to 
get a long season of growth. This excel¬ 
lent. Borecole should find a place in every 
garden.—W. M. Y. 

A useful late Red Currant. — In many 
gardens sufficient attention is not given to 
tlie Red Currant. One of the latest 
varieties I have grown is Rivers' Late 
Red. In this district (East Kent) it is 
better known as ITinee Albert. If is a 
distinct variety having a large berry of a 
bright scarlet colour, and with a longer 
bunch than many. It is a very late-flower¬ 
ing variety and on that account most 
useful, as it is of great value for extend¬ 
ing the season, the fruits hanging a con¬ 
siderable time after tlie berries are fully 
matured. I find it of great value grown ns 
a cordon. The berries are remarkable for. 


their small seeds. If makes a vigorous 
growl U so that ample room should be 
given. For wall culture it is an ideal 
variety.—K. 

Allen's Everlasting Apple. — When my 
favourite D’Arcy Spice Apple fails me, 
towards the end of March, I mean with¬ 
out any special keeping, I am glad to have 
the above, a well-flavoured fruit that has 
its own sugar. Those who like a collec¬ 
tion of Apples should not omit this. It is 
not with me an every year .bearer, but 
fruits very freely when it does. The 
word “ everlasting ” is redundant. An 
Apple should have hut one name.—\V. 

One way to health.--A French medical 
authority call* attention to the fact that 
" We all cat and drink too much,” and adds. 
"Take the Trappists for an example. From 
September 14th np to tlie first Saturday of the 
beginning of Lent (Fehruary-Marchl these 
Trappists eat bat one meal within the twenty- 
four hours of tlie day. This meal is set for 
three o’clock in the afternoon, the hour of 
Vesper, or twelve hours after rising: for the 
Trappists arise from sleep nt about half-past 
two in the morning, engage in labour, prayer, 
ami religious exercises before partaking of a 
mouthful of food. They enjoy perfect health. 
Dyspepsia, indigestion, or diseases of the 
digestive organs are very rare occurrences. 
For tlie last twenty-eight years there lias been 
practically no occasion for alarm by tlie home 
physician; no dropsy, gallstones, cancer, ap¬ 
pendicitis, or colic. Even the most serious 
epidemic visiting their country and playing 
havoc, never passes inside the threshold of 
the Trappists. They fast very much and often. 
Their diet consists mainly of farinaceous 
soups, containing no animal fats, bread made 
from coarse flour, vegetables cooked in plain 
water, roots, and potatoes. Meat, fish, butter, 
and eggs are absolutely prohibited. Even oil 
is only used in salads. For drink, a pint of 
fruit juice is allowed. For dessert they use 
fruits, either dried, raw. or cooked. On this 
food they thrive, keep robust and well, and 
reach an exceptionally old nre. They are kept 
busy at work and get plenty of exercise ami 
good, wholesome air. Weak and invalid per¬ 
sons joining their order soon begin to pick up 
and become strong and healthy brothers.— 

'* Mazdaznan Dietetics." 


HARICOT SOUP WITH SORREL. 
These are so plentiful iu nil markets that 
good ways of using them are wortli 
thought. Sorrel is often neglected and 
deserves to be used occasionally in com¬ 
binations, as in tlie following recipe. I.ike 
its relation, Rhubarb, it is not a thing 
one should use every day :— 

Puree of Haricots and Sorrel.— 
Boil about a pint of Haricots in about 
a quart of water, drain and strain 
through sieve,, then pour tlie boiling 
water over Iliem. Chop up two or 
three handfuls of Sorrel and warm it 
in a frying-pan with a piece of butter. 
Mix the Sorrel and Haricots and boll 
the mixture for lea minutes: serve on 
slices of bread. The Haricots, like all 
dried vegetables, should have been 
first of all steeped in cold water for 
eight or ten hours. 


LENTILS. 

Stewed Lentils. —Either tlie red or the green 
Lentils may be used for stewing:'both are 
rich in iron, and the latter, though a little 
more expensive, are the more savoury, and 
possess a distinct meat flavour. Both need 
soaking for several hours in cold water pre¬ 
vious to being cooked; then liour ofl the 
water, and put 4 lb. of Lentils into a saucepan 
witli a pint of fresh, cold water, a small Onion 
stuck with Cloves, and a bunch of herbs. 
Cover the saucepan and allow the Lentils to 
rook slowlv for an hour and a half to two 
hours, adding a little more water from time 
to time. When readv remove the Onion and 
herbs mix in one tableepoonfnl of butter and 
a little Lemon-illice. and season to taste with 
pepner and salt. Serve with a. border of Rice 
or Potatoes. This is the foundation of many 
excellent Lentil dishes. 

Lentils and eggs au gratin.— Ingredients: 
Two cupfuls of Lentil purite. four eggs, a little 
butter, some fine breadcrumbs. Method : Pre¬ 
pare the punte hy rubbing some Lentils, 
cooked according to the last recipe, through 
a sieve.' Put. these into n well-greased casse¬ 
role, break each egg separately and carefully 
and slip it into a hollow made to receive it in 
the pur^e. Sprinkle breadcrumbs over, and, 
lastly, put some small nieces of butter on the 
•ton. Bake In t» moderate-oven for about ten 
minute-,. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A PICTURESQUE GARDEN. 

These views are souvenirs of very 
pleasant days spent in the lute Sir Henry 
Yerke’s garden at Hilibrook Place, where, 
without any framed design, there was the 
most beautiful little oasis of a garden I 
have ever met with. Sir Henry Yorke 
was happy enough to see the advantages 
of a ready-made bit of tine leaf and peat 
soil watered by a pleasant brook, and i 
those flowers that bother us so much in 
ordinary gardens, like the Japanese Iris 
and Plume Nasturtiums, ran about like 
weeds in surroundings formed of native 
forest trees, the most beautiful one could 
desire. The moral is that in all places of 
any size the best way is to look out for 
such trouvailles as this, because very often 
these naturally-formed gardens are better 
than anything we can make for meeting the 
wantsof rare and beautiful plants. W. 

A COLONY OF HAREBELLS. 

The plan of grouping where practicable 
many members of one family, as in the 


arrangement of stone to accommodate the 
dwarfest members of the family, whilst 
provision could also be made for suitable 
positions for those respectively of strong 
and somewhat weakly growth. Such a 
combination might not make a big dis¬ 
play at any one particular season, but 
there would hardly he any time for a 
period of nearly live months when there 
would not be a very fair sprinkling of 
flowers, while the individual blooms are 
so beautiful, blue in the many different 
shades, so clear mid well-defined, and the 
white in such as carpatliica White Star, 
and lierslcifolia alba of such exquisite 
purity. E. II. >S. 

Hardwick. 


AN ILL-USED FLOWER. 

The extract from the Field, on page loo, 
will find a hearty commendation in the 
minds of all those who admire the Sweet 
Pea, hut who deplore the manner in which 
its natural grace and beauty have been 
mutilated by the methods of cultivation 
adopted by exhibitors and those who seek 
to follow them. I see many of these 
flowers grown for exhibition, and it would. 


them are very flue, no doubt, but is not 
the sacrifice they entail too great? It is 
becoming evident that there is some 
lessening of the demand for new Sweet 
Peas. Part of this may bo due to the 
fact, as stated in the paragraph, that some 
of the new varieties are no better than 
the old, but it is partly owing to the deluge 
of new, or reputedly new, varieties sent 
out at a high price and not worth the 
money they cost. The flood of new varie¬ 
ties is hopeless to keep pace with, and 
their value is not on a par with their cost. 

Ax Oi.d Sweet I’ea Loves. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
The Glory ok the Snow (Chlonodoxa).— 
With a small bulb like tlmt of the Glory 
of the Snow one would think that it would 
he host to plant it quite shallow—say 
3 inches deep. It appears that the 
Chlonodoxa likes to he deeper, and that 
the bulbs will gradually find their way 
down until they get to a suitable depth. 
I tried some bulbs 3 inches deep and some 
(> inches, and found that the latter gave 
the liner flowers and the taller spikes. 
'Phis trial I made with what I still think 



Japanese Iris at Hilibrook Place. 


ease of Irises, Lilies, Cornflowers, 
1’bloxes, and other tilings, is rapidly 
saining favour, and affords an excellent 
opportunity of comparing the different 
seasons .arid habit of growth. I think a 
big group of the Campanulas one of the 
most beautiful and giving, ns a whole, a 
longer displav than anything else. A 
stretch of sloping border facing west, 
with an occasional tree to screen from 
the mid-dav sun. is a good site, as several 
nl the tail sorts, members of the lactl- 
lLra, latifolin, and persicifolia sections 
like a bit of shade; that is, they make 
stronger growth, throw larger flowers, 
and are more enduring under such condi¬ 
tions. If space permits, each variety 
should be planted in sufficient quantity 
t» form a fair-.siv.ed flump, and so give 
the opportunity of forming an estimate 
of the true character. As the different 
members of the family vary in height 
from nearly 5 feet to about the same num¬ 
ber of inches n considerable depth of 
border Is necessary if a representative 
collection is to be formed, and it could 
be faced inward witJj-^d low, natural 
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as a rule, take a great stretch of the 
imagination to enable one to say that they 
are beautiful. Grown in what one would 
call a .reasonable way. the Sweet Pea is 
both graceful as a plant and beautiful ns 
a flower. As too often cultivated for ex¬ 
hibition it is difficult to say that about it. 
Look, for example, at a row of Sweet 
Peas running up to 32 feet. 11 feet, or 
1C feet! The plants at the bare are thinly 
disposed and bare, on account of the dis¬ 
tance they are apart, while the stems are 
almost “bloated” in their size, and the 
leaves quite unlike those of the same 
plants grown naturally. A pyramid or a 
row of Sweet Peas looks well in a garden, 
hut it would require a romancing mind to 
recognise the beauty of rows of the flower 
cultivated in the most approved way for 
exhibition. It used to be tbe aim of the 
grower of Sweet Peas in the garden to 
cover tlie supports, whether sticks or 
netting, with foliage and bloom, but that 
is impossible with flowers grown for the 
shows. Even the tendrils have to he 
sacrificed for the sake of larger flowers. 
As for the flowers themselves, Borne of 


is the prettiest of the Glories of the Snow 
—Chlonodoxa Lueilue. the flowers of 
Which remind me somewhat of the 
commonest but prettiest Nemophila—N. 
insignis. 

The Lungwort (Pulmonarin).—Of this 
there are several varieties, the ordinary- 
blue one. a white one, a red variety which 
is also bright, and one with brilliant blue 
flowers called I’ulmonaria officinalis 
coerulen, or some such name, which, I 
think, is the best of all. It has flowers 
of a most beautiful blue, and it is, I think, 
difficult to find a flower to surpass it. in its 
colour at the season at which it blooms 
(late February and March). This is great 
praise, as at the same time we have the 
Glory of the Snow, several Scillas, and 
some other beautiful plants with either 
blue nr purple flowers. 

The Eri.nus. —This is very beautiful on 
wills, and I know some which were built 
many years ago of grey whinstone, against 
which the purple flowers look so well. I 
do not care so much for it on a red brick 
wall. On an old wall, when established, 
it colours ail the crevices beautifully. The 
UlMIVtnbl I T Ur ILLIulUlb Al 
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seeds should be sown in joints or cracks 
where the plants are to grow. 

Incarvillea Olile.—I t is not to he 
wondered at that IncarviIleas are popular, 
because of the beauty of some of them. 
One, called Incarvillea Olga 1 , does not seem 
to be very hardy. Knowing how pretty 
the others are I was tempted to buy I. 
Olga>. I have not found it hardy .even in 
a warm part of a garden in a moderately 
mild district. It is sold ns a hardy 
perennial, but I question this statement. 
However, others may have a better report 
to make. It is about 3 feet high and has 
nice rose-purple flowers. Seeds of it are 
offered, so that those who would like to 
exjK-riment with this plant would find it 
cheaper to raise a few from seeds thaii to 
buy a plant. Of course, there is more 
trouble, but seedling raising is a delight 
to those who have time. 

Vkuatkcm mu licit. -Nobody could well 
call this showy, yet it cannot l>e con¬ 
sidered common-place. Even if it never 
flowered,- the bold, plnitcd-looking or 
ribbed leaves are very handsome. it 
seems a hit shy flowering in some places, 


to l>e the case it would be because of the 
immense number of varieties put on the 
market that differ only slightly front 
those that have preceded them. Have we 
not reached that stage when a halt should 
ite cried? I begin to think so judging by 
the catalogues giving scores of varieties 
that only, to the man in the street, differ 
from each other in name. — Woou- 
IMSTWICK. 


A RESERVE 1 (ORDER FOR CUT 
FLOWERS. 

Where cut flowers are in request it is 
just as well to set aside a certain amount 
of space, either on a large or small scale, 
as circumstances require (a reserve border, 
as it is generally called), for a certain 
amount of plants that will supply in their 
resjx'ctive seasons the most useful things 
it may be in tlie [Hewer of the grower to 
produce. It always seems a pity to cut 
over a lot of plants in prominent i>osi- 
tkens. especially things which might give 
a bright and enduring display outside, hut 
would have only a short life if taken in¬ 
doors. The small grower will have to 


long spikes of the latter interspersed with . 
clean, healthy fern-fronds have a beauti¬ 
ful effect in tall, dark vases. Following 
-close on the above and with flowers re¬ 
spectively of almost the same build are 
sliigle I'yretlirums and Heucbera san- 1 
guinea. If a good strain of seed of \ 
Pyrethrum is secured it can he sown in a 
well-prepared bed, and the seedlings, after 1 
being thinned out, allowed to stand and 1 
flower, when they can be selected for 
planting out in distinct colours. The new 
form of Heuchera sunguiuea, known as i 
grandiflora splendens, is the best, more 
vigorous than the type and throwing 
longer ami stouter spikes. It likes a deep 
tilth, which will have been provided for it 
in the bastard-trenched border. Two 
summer-flowering plants always accept¬ 
able for cutting are Coreopsis grandiflora 
and the large Goat's Rue (Galegn Hart- 
lundi). In Pinks, another indispensable 
summer flower of easy culture, two good 
sorts among older varieties are Albino and 
Paddington, but a friend tells me they 
are likely to be eclipsed by Mrs. lieckett, 
(•laybills (white), and The King (a very 
large pink flower with scarlet markings), 
both of which I lioiie to try as soon as op¬ 
portunity offers. For filling tall vases 
through August and September few things 
are more acceptable than Montbretias, of 
which the varieties of crocosmiaefloha are 
most suitable for the small grower. For 
late summer and autumn cutting single 
Chrysanthemums in different shades of 
colour and Starworts of the light, feathery 
sections like cordifolius, vimincus, and 
gracillimus are probably the most useful. 
One or two of the newer forms of Aster 
Amellus like Framfleldl might Is; included, 
as there is nothing like this shade among 
tlie Chrysanthemums. Other autumn 
flowers that may be included if space per¬ 
mits are a few Statices (Sea Lavenders) 
and Japanese Anemones. 

The above list is not a large one, but, 
writing mainly for the small grower, I 
have selected a few of easy culture last¬ 
ing in succession for nearly six months of 
the year, and the majority of which might 
still lie planted if a place is ready for 
them. It is certain that all of them, 
although they may l>e classed ns common 
(lowers, are both beautiful and enduring 
when out. E. It. S. 

Hard-.ncV. 



root with Water Lilies and,tea 
(See jti 

and from my cx[jerience it looks as if it 
liked a good, rich soil, with a fair amount 
of moisture in it. I have seen it doing 
well partly under tlie shade of trees. When 
it flowers it is quite unique in its way. 
It sends up big panicles of blackish flowers 
which give an effect which some would say 
was weird, but which most of us would 
call striking and pleasing. It seems a 
slow-growing plant and to object to dis¬ 
turbance. A friend with long experience 
says that, with good treatment, it will 
bloom in the second year from sowing if 
sown in spring. 

Ax Amateur of IIardy Flowers. 


Sweet Peas.—I would not go so far as to 
express tlie opinion, as some have done 
recently, that Sweet Peas are losing in 
favour, but I do think that many more 
people are beginning to find that they may 
lie grown with considerably more effect 
in a garden than in long rows,- as for 
example by planting them in groups on 
the hack of borders. So grown, and the 
colours selected with care, they are very 
charming. Referring to their alleged loss 
of popularity, I think if this ever proved 

Google 


Inside plants at Tlillbrcok Place, 
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confine himself to things easily grown, 
and. fortunately, there are many such, 
quite as serviceable for house decoration 
as those not so easily acquired and re¬ 
quiring somewhat special treatment. 

A reserve border should be in a some¬ 
what sheltered stmt partially screened 
i from sun and high winds, the west side 
of a plantation shrubbery, or high wall 
being a suitable site. This should be pre¬ 
pared as for liermanent borders, bastard 
trenched, and a liberal supply of holding 
manure worked in towards the bottom of 
the trench. In selecting the plants the 
aim should be to choose those things which 
| are likely to furnish a good succession in- 
| stead of a large quantity of bloom at any 
one particular time. Daffodils are about 
i the most acceptable of the early flowers, 

| and may be planted in variety unless, as 
I often happens, there are positions in the 
garden where they have been naturalised. 
This would also partly apply to the 
Spanish and English Irises, always wel¬ 
come for cutting. Two early flowers, 
quite opimsite in character, hut both of 
easy culture and much in request, are 
I Doronicum excelsum and London Pride; 


NOTES AM) REPLIES. 

Frost and cuttings. — Having been en¬ 
gaged in some experiments on propagation 
by “cuttings” and the relations of air 
and iieat thereto, I noticed what every 
gardener lias seen—tlie pushing out of the 
cuttings during frost. I was unable to 
got from anyone a good or even plausible 
explanation, so I venture to give one. Re- 
fore frost sets in tlie air is dry and the 
barometer high. As a result a larger 
quantity of arir is compressed into the soil. 
This air is sealed by a coating of frozen 
crust of soil or ice. As a thaw sets in In 
consequence of a west or south w iud the 
barometer falls, reducing the pressure on 
the upper surface of soil-crust. The air 
that was compressed under it. finds the 
stems of those cuttings a path of least 
resistance. They are pushed up piston- 
wise by this compressed air. This ex¬ 
planation may not be good or even new. 
Perhaps some of your renders can correct 
mo.— A. Erskine Muirhead. 

Wallflowers — removing in spring It 

sometimes happens, particularly in 
gardens near a town, that Wallflowers 
planted in late autumn are not satisfac¬ 
tory, whilst those left in the beds to which 
they were transplanted perhaps in July 
suffer but little. Among the reasons why 
Wallflowers fail are a too late removal 
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and a disturbance of the plants in 
November, lienee it is that people who 
grow them are beginning to tind that it is 
better to move them to their final quarters 
in spring, in some town gardens, where 
the divisions between the houses seem to 
be nothing more nor less than passages for 
cold, piercing winds, Wallflowers in the 
back gardens often have a hard time 
from December to March. Gardens 
situated in the upon in the country, though 
exposed, are often better for these and 
other spring-flowering plants than town 


Cardens. In a spring removal It is neees- i 
sary that care should ho exercised in shift¬ 
ing each plant. It may he a tedious and 
troublesome business to deal with every 
plant individually, but to disturb the roots 
ns little as iiossible is more likely to 
guarantee little interference with their 
flowering than if dug up and planted nny- 
Imw ■—Woomastwick'. 

Some interesting and useful hardy 

Plants,—Some of the things noted below, 
although long and widely known, are not 
'cry common on our borders, possibly, be-! 
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cause, with the multiplication of varieties 
i in our large families, and the extensive 
I planting of the same, other things nre apt 
! to l>e neglected. Salvia" virgatn liemorosa 
is a comparatively, new plant worth a 
I place on all borders. It shows to 

advantage if flanked on either side by 
white I’iuks, ami if the border slopes 
j slightly the effect will he improved. The 
gorgeous hues of some of the large- 
flowered Pentstemons are apt to make one 
forget other members of the family, of 
which l“. barbatus cocciueus is the most 


attractive. If divided annually, and the 
strongest offsets planted in well-prepared 
soil, it will throw spikes of flower well 
over .'! feet high, which are stout enough 
to stand without support. This is one of 
the many hardy plants of which it is well 
to sow a pinch of seed occasionally and 
plant out a few seedlings. Different 
shades of colour are thereby obtained; 
not pronounced, hut sufficiently distinct to 
give a pleasing diversity. I see it is 
claimed for a new variety of Chrysanthe¬ 
mum maximum that it commences flower¬ 


ing in June. If this is so, aud if planted 
with two more varieties, ther£ would be 
a succession of bloom for nearly three 
months. A sharp lookout should he kept 
on the foliage as soon as growth is on (lie 
move, in fact it is advisable to dew the 
plants occasionally with a weak solution 
of soap aud paraffin to ward off the attack 
of the fly responsible for the leaf-boring 
maggot. There are some tilings useful for 
cutting rather than of much service on 
prominent borders, aud among them are 
Gillenla trifoliata and TJurella cordifolia. 
A partially shaded spot in front of a 
.shrubbery border suits them very well.— 
H. A. 

Climbers for new arches.^It sometimes 
happens, owing to various causes, that 
arches are not erected until the spring has 
well advanced, and, as a consequence, it 
is not possible to plant over them the 
climbers intended. It is worth while 
under such circumstances to consider 
what may be planted, so as to give the 
arches a “ furnished ” appearance during 
tlie summer. Not a few hardy things may 
be procured in pots and planted with little 
risk attending the shift. One of the best 
of our hardy flowering creepers, the 
Clematis, may be cited in support of this, 
and, if turned out of the pots and care¬ 
fully planted in well-prepared ground, the 
chances are that the plants will bloom the 
first season. In annuals we have some 
very accommodating plants like Tropmo- 
lum canariense and T. Lobbianuni. Some 
of tlie Convolvuluses, too, arc charming 
when given the supixn't of an arch.— 

WOODB AST WICK. 

Polyanthus seed should now be sown in 
boxes filled with moderately light soil and 
placed in a cold frame. Water carefully, 
as the seed takes some time to germinate 
and the soil is liable to become sour if 
overwatered. As si>on as large enough to 
handle prick out the young plants into 
boxes or into a frame placed on a spent 
hotbed. Plant out on well-prepared 
ground in the reserve garden as soon as 
large enough. 

Cerastiuins.— Valuable for edging, Ccras- 
tiums do not appear at tlie present day to find 
so much favour as was at one time the case. 
Of a practically permanent character, one ad¬ 
vantage which the family possesses is that 
when established an edging will endure in 
good condition for a series of years. The 
eilvery-grey foliage, combined with the pure- 
white blooms, profusely produced, of these 
Chiekweeds make a broad hand round a bed 
or along a border very noticeable, and the 
effect is well described by the popular name 
of the plant—Snow in Summer. The varieties 
chiefly grown are C. tomentosum and C. 
Biebersteini.—K irk. 

Crocus Weldeni albus.—With February and 
March many little beauties appear in the 
garden, and the Crocus species with their 
varieties make a goodly contribution to the 
number. Among the most welcome are the 
varieties of Crocus biflorus, one of the earliest 
and most precious of these, and also one of 
those which has given most variety. C. bi¬ 
florus Weldeni albus. to give this Crocus its 
full name, has been in bloom here for a week 
or two. Home of the forms are suffused with 
blue or lilac in freckled markings.—S. Arnott, 
Dumfries. 

Sowing seeds of biennials. — Many people 
sow biennials too late, and as a result, instead 
of the plants being sufficiently large to admit 
of their being shifted to their final quarters in 
the autumn, the most of them are no larger 
then than they ought to be. say, in August. 
A good rule, I find, to follow is to sow seed in 
tlie period of the blooming of the plants. An 
example is furnished in the Wallflower, which 
blooms in April and May. That is the time 
when seed ought to be got in. The same re¬ 
marks hold good in the case of Forget-me-nots 
and Honesty. One can always—where needful 
—pinch hack any plants that are of exuberant 
growtli to preserve a buehy habit.— Woodbast- 
wick. 

The Salplglossls.— This is one of the moBt 
beautiful of our half-hardy annuals, and at 
tlie same time one of the most neglected, for 
in very few gardens does one find the Halpi- 
glossis grown. The funnel-shaped blooms, 
quaintly marked, are extremely nice for cut¬ 
ting. All who admire Petunias should not 
fail to sow a pinch of seed of 8alpiglossis in 
the warmth of a greenhouse now, treating 
just like any other half-hardy annual_ 
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Lilium gigantcum in the late Sir Henri/ YorJce’s garden 
at Hillbrook Place, leer, Bucks. (See page 201.) 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

OLD CORMS OF CYCLAMENS. 

(Reply to “ Cyclamen.”) 

Many ruiu their old corms by neglect¬ 
ing them after they have done flowering. 
They are often cast on one side, perhaps 
placed under the greenhouse stage, or in 
some out-of-the-way corner, with the re¬ 
sult that the plants suffer from want of 
moisture, the foliage falls a prey to in¬ 
sects, particularly red-spider, and they 
eventually become entirely denuded of 
leaves. This course of treatment is quite 
wrong. The plants require a rest after 
they cease to flower, it is true, but they 
should receive sufficient moisture to 
enable them to retain the old leaves until 
they begin to make fresh growth. They 
should also be accorded proper care, and 
instead of placing them, say, under a 
stage or similar place, put them into a 
cold-pit or frame Instead to undergo a sea¬ 
son of rost, and afford them plenty of air 
and just enough water to keep the foliage 
fresh until they begin to push up new 
leaves, which is the signal that the time 
for repotting has arrived. Plants now 
passing out of flower and given the above 
treatment will be ready for shaking out 
and repotting in June or early in July. 
For compost take one-half good fibrous 
yellow loam, one-quarter peat, one-quarter 
leaf-mould passed through a J-inch sieve 
to free it of the rougher particles, with a 
pretty liberal addition of old mortar, 
crushed fine, and coarse silver-sand. The 
corms should be potted firmly, and when 
all are finished arrange them in frames 
facing the north. Until the roots make a 
fresh start keep the frames somewhat 
close and shaded also during the hottest 
part of the day, after which they are aired 
according to outside climatic conditions. 
Syringe the plants twice a day, and on fine 
nights, so that they may have the full 
benefit of night dews, draw off the sashes 
and replace again the following morning. 
Watering needs careful attention, as the 
plants must neither be allowed to want for 
moisture or Ire kept in a sodden condition. 
Under such treatment the old leaves are 
gradually superseded by fresh, stout, 
healthy ones, and in due course the crown 
of the conn will bristle with flower-buds. 

Towards the end of August or middle of 
September the plants are ready for hous¬ 
ing. As soon as the flowers begin to push 
up assistance in the way of liquid or some 
artificial manure may be given. If the 
plants are stood where they have plenty 
of light, and in addition have every atten¬ 
tion in the way of watering and feeding, 
and are subjected to a steady day and night 
temperature, as indicated above, they 
will, after being housed, quickly develop 
great quantities of bloom, and that of fine 
size and substance, and continue to flower 
for a long period. 


PERUVIAN DAFFODIL (ISMENE). 
What is the treatment for the Peruvian Daf¬ 
fodil, Ismene is the name. 1 believe (a bulb 
some 9 inches long and 4 inches in diameter)? 
Mine were dormant for nearly two years, and 
now have leaves a foot long in a nearly cold 
house.— Baron. 

(The term Peruvian Daffodil is often 
applied to more than one .species of 
Ismene, or Hymenocallis, as they are now 
termed. The one most generally known 
by that popular name is the jellow- 
flowered Ismene Aumncnes, but the com¬ 
monest member of the genus, and one of 
which a good many bulbs are sent to this 
country in the winter when dormant is 
Ismene calathina. This, which we have 
seen used for greenhouse decoration in 
the summer, should be potted early in the 
new year in a compost made up chiefly of 
loam lightened by n little leaf-mould and 
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sand. In an ordinary greenhouse the 
deep-green, strap-shaped leaves will in 
time be pushed lip. These are in their 
turn well over-tqpfied by the flower-spike, 
that reaches a height of 2 feet to 3 feet. 
The flower, which is powerfully scented, 
is in the form of a funnel-shaped tube, 
divided at the mouth into six narrow- 
segments. In the centre is a large cup or 
corona over 3 inches across, which con¬ 
sists of six lobes, each lobe being notched 
in the centre and fringed along the 
margin. The colour of the flower is white, 
shaded inside with green. The blossoms 
are, as a rule, at their best in July and 
August. When the plants are growing 
fieely liberal supplies of water are 
needed, with an occasional stimulant. As 
the plants go to rest less water will be re¬ 
quired, and the bulbs should ho kept dry 
during the winter. They must he stored 
where quite safe from frost. Wo cannot 
understand your bulb of Ismene remain¬ 
ing dormant for two years, hut now it lias- 
started it will possibly flower, when we 
shall he able to tell you its name.] 


GROWING LYCORIS SQUAMIGERA. 

Can you tell me the right treatment for the 
bulbs of Lycoris squamigera? 1 have just got 
them, rootless aim dormant. Are they quite 
hardy? What is the time of their rest? 
Should they he dried off?— Baron. 

[Lycoris squamigera will succeed per¬ 
fectly out of doors under the same treat¬ 
ment as the Belladonna Lily, that is to 
say, the bulbs should be planted in a well- 
drained border of good soil at the foot of 
a south wall. Fairly deep planting is 
necessary, so that' the top of the bull) is 
about <i inches below the surface of the 
soil. At this depth the bulbs will be safe 
from any ordinary frost, hut if any danger 
in this respect is anticipated some light 
litter may be sprinkled on the border for 
tile winter. The leaves of this Lycoris 
are strap-shaped, and of a glaucous hue, 
while tile flower-scapes, which reach a 
height of about 18 inches, make their ap¬ 
pearance in August, long after the leaves 
have withered. They bear from six to 
eight Amaryllis-like flowers, each about 
1 inches in length and the same across the 
expanded mouth. In colour the flowers 
are a kind of bluish-rose, but the tint is, 
to a certain extent, influenced by the 
weather, as, if wet and cold at the time 
of opening, they are more of a dull-leaden 
hue. While this Lycoris is most effective 
when grown out of doors, it may also he 
cultivated in inits, feeding the plants when 
in full growth, and keeping them almost 
dry when dormant. As the flower-spikes 
appear plenty of water must be given. 
Whether in pots or planted out, the bulbs 
resent disturbance, for which reason ihe 
soil should he of a good, lasting nature, 
consisting mainly of loam and sand. The 
bulbs rest during the early summer 
months.] 

NOTES AXI) REPLIES. 

Pentas kermesina —Mention of the 
pretty and exceedingly free-flowering 
Pentas camea on page 92 reminds one 
that the distinct and deeiier-coloured form 
known as Pentas kermesina seems to have 
almost, if not quite, dropped out of culti¬ 
vation. Compared witli the more familiar 
kind Pentas kermesina forms it somewhat 
spare-growing plant, while both the in¬ 
dividual flowers and the clusters are 
rather smaller. The distinct carmine-rose 
tint of tlie blossoms stamps it, however, 
as a very pleasing subject for the cool end 
of the stove or the intermediate house. 
Both these kinds of Pentas are readily 
propagated from young growing shoots in 
the spring, and will glow away freely 
afterwards. As stated by your corre¬ 
spondent ‘‘ Kirk,” in the case of P. carnea 


some stopping is necessary in order to 
make the plants bushy, a remark that ap¬ 
plies even more forcibly to P. kermesina 
than to the better-known kind.—W. T. 

Acalypha Sanderiana is very easily pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings. If the tops of 
plants which have become Joggy are taken 
off and inserted in small pots filled with 
sandy soil and placed in the propagating- 
frame, they will strike quickly, and when 
sufficiently well rooted may he potted into 
4S's. Few plants respond more freely to 
generous treatment than this oue, a com¬ 
post consisting of three parts loam, oue 
part rotten manure, and sufficient sand 
to keep the soil porous is a suitable oue. 
After polling, the plants should be placed 
in a light position in the stove. Shift into 
larger pots as soon as the roots have taken 
possession of the soil of the previous pot¬ 
ting. In the ease of strong plants, 7-inch 
or 8 inch pots may be used for the final 
shift. 

The Mexican Orange Flower (Choisya 
ternata) in pots.— This is well suited for 
growing in pots for greenhouse decoration, 
under which conditions it will flower 
freely, and that, too, at a time (early 
spring) when its fragrant blossoms will 
bo much appreciated. For pot culture 
cuttings of the young growing shoots may 
tie struck during the spring. A length of 
2j inches to 3 inches is very suitable for 
the cuttings. They should be taken just 
us they lose their succulent character and 
before they get woody. Then, dibbled 
into pots of sandy soil and placed in a 
close propagating-case with a gentle heat, 
they will soon root. In order to get good 
bushy siieeimens that will flower well the 
young plants must not he coddled iri any 
way. Struck in the spring they will soon 
he ready for potting off, and when they 
have taken possession of the fresh soil 
tlie growing points should he pinched off 
in order to encourage a bushy habit. 
When required they must be shifted into 
larger pots in any good compost. Flower¬ 
ing examples under glass should, as soon 
as the blossoms are over, he gradually 
hardened off and plunged out of doors as 
soon as it can he safely done. During the 
summer they need occasional doses of 
liquid manure.—Iv. R. W. 

The hardiness of Pteris gracilis.— Some 
interest has been evinced in the hardiness of 
a seedling plant of P. gracilis, which lias now 
for the third season been growing out-of- 
doors. The spore—from one of a batch of 
plants which were at one time placed out¬ 
side during the summer months—had fallen 
into a crevice in the stonework at the base of 
a stove, where the conditions have evidently 
suited it. The plant is now four years old, and 
is of considerable size. Certainly tlie last two 
winters have been much milder than the 
average, and hones are entertained that it 
may now lie suflieientiy acclimatised to out¬ 
door conditions that it will withstand the 
rigours of a more severe season.—W. McG., 
lialmae. 

Watering plants in pots. — The days are 
lengthening and the watering under glass 
must he carefully done. Tlie temperature Avill 
rise even when fires are unnecessary, and 
they will have to be discontinued in conse¬ 
quence of tlie scarcity of fuel, as even where 
a contract was made fuel cannot, always he 
obtained in sufficient quantities. Fortunately, 
owing to the advance of the season and the 
general absence of frost, fires will be dropped 
sooner than usual. The worst kind of water¬ 
ing is when n little is poured on tlie surface 
and the bottom roots are left dry. When tlie 
pots are full of root* a weak liquid stimulant 
may be given once a week or so for a time. 
Root-water will give a dark-green colour to 
the foliage.—E. If. 

Growing Cacti.—In my remarks on growing 
Cacti, in your issue of the 13th inst., page 150, 
1 notice an error which is perhaps due to in¬ 
distinctness in my writing. The proportion of 
loam iii my compost is two parts, not five. I 
also seem to have omitted the addition of one 
part powdered charcoal, which I consider 
highly desirable. A very important reason for 
not delaying repotting is that new growth, 
and. consequently, renewed root activity, com¬ 
mence towards the end of March (in some 
species even earlier), and it is clear that fresh 
supplies of food should be then available 
rather than in June, when the season of 
growth is three parts over.—{t. A. TODD, 
Frame. 
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XOTES AXD REPLIES. 

A neglected garden.—I have recently bought 
a cottage in North Devon, and find that the 
garden nos been much neglected. It is 81) feet 
square, and ia on a gentle elope facing due 
south. The soil is red and lias some clay in 
it. 1 shall be going to Devon on June 1st, 
and intend employing a local jobbing 
gardener, but before giving him instructions 
shall feel grateful for your advice. 1 wish to 
make a small flower garden, the rest to be 
vegetables and fruit-trees. Should 1 instruct 
the gardener to add manure when trenching 
the ground in June? It has not been manured 
or dug up for some years. A reply will greatly 
oblige as I am quite inexperienced in these 
matters.— H. S. Harrison. 

[Seeing you will bo taking possession of 
the garden as oarly ns Juno next, and that 
It is in such a neglected condition, we 
advise you to have the whole of the plot 
dug at the least two spits in depth, in- 


corjorating a liberal quantity of manure 
with both. Trenching it three spits deep 
would, though more expensive, lend to 
tetter results, ns the extra depth of soil 
obtained would l»o nil In favour of what¬ 
ever the crops may be that are grown on 
(he plot in future. For this lower spit it. 
is qnite unnecessary to use well-rotted 
farmyard or stable manure, as garden 
refuse freed of sticks, stones, or other 
extraneous matter will sufflee. If the soil 
Is of a clayey and adhesive nature fine 
mal or cinder" ashes, or old lime rubbish, 
may be employed in addition to the refuse. 
Failing the latter, then apply S oz. of 
basic slag to every square yard and mix it 
is intimately ns possible with the soil. 
Kiganliiig the manuring of the first, and 
would spits, if sufficient manure cannot 
be .pared to enrich both thoroughly apply 
the manure to the top and apply an 8-og 
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the second spit. If the trenching is 
carried ont as soon after you enter into 
possession as possible the soil will have 
settled sufficiently by autumn to enable 
the laying out. planting of fruit, tredk, 
etc., being carried into effect before 
winter sets in. If you wish for further 
advice please write us again.] 

Early Cauliflowers.— The usual season 
for sowing seeds outside is about tlie third 
week in August, but under glass they 
may be sown in a eold frame in Septem¬ 
ber, and on a hotbed in February thinly, 
afterwards to be started in small pots, 
hardened off, and planted in trenches 
early in April. Very often the plants 
raised in heat in early spring, if they are 
kept moving, will beat those started 
under cold treatment in autumn. Early 
London, if carefully selected, is a good 


variety. I have generally sown a later 
one for succession at. the same time so as 
to have no break in the supply. Eclipse 
or WaIcheren will do for tills purpose. 
Veltch's Autumn Giant and Sutton's 
Autumn Mammoth may hi 1 sown outside 
later, to be followed by Veltch’s Self- 
protecting Autumn broccoli sown in 
April.—E. XI. 

Asparagus from seed. — Where the forma¬ 
tion of new beds by seed-sowing is contem¬ 
plated. the preparation of the plot must he 
no longer delayed, as the seed should be got 
in not later than the first or second week in 
April. As this crop usually occupies the same 
site for several years, the soil must be deeply 
; worked and liberally enriched with manure. 

Seakale.—As the season advances forcing of 
the crowns becomes easier and takes less time. 
This has. therefore, to be taken into account 
when making provision for the maintenance 
of the supply until the earliest outdoor crop 
under motinds of ashes is ready for use, 
otherwise a glut will occur. A spent MttBh- 
room-bed anBwers well for the forcing of these 
later batches of crowns. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SO FT IIE ItN’ COUNTIES. 

Outdoor Figs.— These may now be un¬ 
covered, pruned, and trained out afresh 
on tht* wall in localities where it is neces¬ 
sary to afford the trees all the warmth 
imssible. In more favoured situations 
rigid training is unnecessary; in fact, so 
long as the main branches are secured to 
ttie wall the remainder of the wood may 
he allowed to lean or extend outwards. 
When climatic conditions allow' of this 
mode of culture being followed tlie wood 
becomes more thoroughly ripened, and 
seldom fails to yield a good crop of fruit. 
In any case, the wood needs thinning; 
more so, of course, in tlie former than tlie 
latter ease. The spare shoots should be 
eut buck to a bud ns near the base os 
possible, with a view to obtaining new 
growths for fruiting next season. In 
selecting the wood for retention preference 
is, naturally, given to that which has the 
greatest number of embryo fruits present 
on it, for these are now plniuly discerni¬ 
ble. All suckers at the base should be 
vigorously suppressed. 

Asparagus beds.— The time has arrived 
for putting these in order for the season. 
The first thing is to examine and renew, if 
necessary, the stakes placed at the corners 
to define the position of the beds. Stout 
stakes of Oak or Ash nro the most durable 
and answer best for this purpose. A gar¬ 
den line is then stretched from end to end 
of the lied, and xvitli its aid the edges are 
lined out and made good where necessary 
with soil obtained from the alley. At the 
same time sufficient to well cover it is also 
east over the manure placed on the surface 
of the beds last autumn. The immure, 
if found to be needed, is first broken down 
to a tine condition before applying the 
soil. The latter should .also be well 
pulverised before being placed on the IkhIs. 
Where manure has yet to be applied a 
little of the soil should first be raked off 
into the alleys, but not down low enWugh 
to expose the crowns. Artificial manure 
such as ’’ fresh guano ” is a good substi¬ 
tute for that usually obtained either from 
the stable or farmyard, and may, when 
the latter is not available, be used nt 
once anil nt intervals during the season. 
Salt is also an excellent stimulant, but is 
best not applied to eold and heavy soils 
until they have absorbed a certain amount 
of warmth from the sun’s rays. When 
the foregoing details have been carried out 
a finish' should l>e made by lightly point¬ 
ing the alleys between the beds. Where 
space is.limited these, if not less than 
1 yard in width, may be utilised for grow¬ 
ing Lettuces or Cauliflowers, provided the 
plants are ready to set out nt once, in 
which case they will come into use before 
the tops of the Asparagus are of any great 
height. 

Rhubarb.— Wliere the demand for this 
is considerable it Is advisable to form a 
fresli plantation occasionally. If tlie roots 
have to be lifted and taken elsewhere to 
force, tlie choice of site, so long ns it is in 
the open and tlie soil in thorough good 
heart, is not of so much moment, but when 
forcing has to lie conducted where tlie 
crowns are grown it is quite another 
matter, on account of the unsightliness of 
the leaves and litter employed for that 
purpose. In that case the plantation is 
best formed somewhere on tlie outskirts 
of the garden, and, if possible, con¬ 
veniently situated for the carting in of 
the materials required for forelng. 

Tomatoes.— Plants to the required num¬ 
ber for planting outdoors at the latter end 
of May will now be potted into 3-inch pots 
and stood close up tq the glass on a shelf 
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to keep them dwarf and sturdy. A good 
batch of plants consisting of several varie¬ 
ties will now be placed in 10-ineli ]>ots 
11 1 roe parts filled with good loamy soil 
containing a fair amount of potash. The 
soil, to promote linn and short-jointed 
growth, will be made quite firm. The ob¬ 
ject in leaving so much space vacant in 
the itots is for affording top-dressings and 
mulchings later on. These plants will 
occupy part of the north side of a span- 
roofed vinery running east and west. 

Early Cherries. —The fruits being about 
to take the final swelling, the thinning of 
those on trees which are carrying more 
than is deemed advisable for them to iier- 
feet must now be done. The roots will 
also need assistance in the way of a mulch 
of cowshed manure, or. failing that, of 
liorse-droppings. When this becomes ex¬ 
hausted it must either he renewed or the 
roots fed afterwards with diluted liquid 
each time water is required. Strict atten¬ 
tion must now be paid to the watering of 
pot trees, as an over-dry condition of the 
•soil may cause fruit-casting. A keen out¬ 
look for aphis has to be kept and vapor¬ 
ising resorted to if but a few only of the 
insects are found. Vigorous syringing in 
the morning and afternoon is aiso of great 
help in warding off insects, as well as in 
keeping the foliage clean and healthy. 
Spur-growths must be stopped at the 
fourth leaf and extension growths at the 
sixth or eighth leaf just as may be 
necessary. On fine mornings admit air 
freely, but reduce early and finally close 
with a sufficient amount of solar heat to 
raise the temperature to 8.5 degs. Later- 
started trees should be syringed when 
setting is complete, and the house valor¬ 
ised if aphis has put in an appear¬ 
ance. Thinning of the fruits must he de¬ 
ferred until stoning is past. Until the 
latter stage is reached a day and night 
temperature of 55 degs. and 50 degs. will 
suffice. 


Rose-pruning. —The pruning of Hybrid 
Per#etuals and other Hoses, Tea and 
Hybrid Tea excepted, is now going for¬ 
ward. The bushes in the first-named in¬ 
stance are relieved of ns much old and 
weak wood ns possible and the remainder 
Is then cut back to four or five buds, care 
being taken that the latter face outwards. 
Moss Hoses are freed of the previous 
season's flowering wood and the young 
vigorous shoots are shortened to about 
one-half or two-thirds their length. Hybrid 
Chinns receive much the same treatment 
ns that accorded Hybrid Teas, i.ir., the 
oldest wood is first cut out. Then the 
young growths are thinned out, and those 
retained are shortened in accordance with 
the ripeness of the wood and the necessi¬ 
ties of the case. At one time these shoots 
were left of considerable length, which 
answered well for a season or two, but 
was discontinued as it was found that the 
hushes did not break so well at the base 
as when they were left of n moderate 
length. Varieties of the dwarf I’olyantha 
section have last season's flowering wood 
cut out and the young growths left from 
(> inches to 0 inches in length according to 
variety ami vigour. This method ensures 
the production of an ample quantity of 
growths being pushed out from the base 
and which flower freely. The Provence 
Hoses, Including the York and Lancaster 
variety, are well thinned and the young 
wood afterwards cut hack to three and 
four buds, which serves to keep the bushes 
dwarf. When pruning Is completed each 
border and bed will receive a dressing of 
well-rotted manure which will be just 
burled beneath the surface. Standard 
Hosr*s consist principally of Hybrid Per¬ 
petual and Hyljri4 Tea varie 
t^e position 


<t principally ot Hybrid i'er- 
1 ryln-44 Tea varieties, nud as 
w^ere^h^y a^^r^own is an 


exposed one, close pruning in their case is 
followed. 

Rose garden.— Here the bods are, with 
hut few exceptions, tilled with Tea and 
Hybrid Tea varieties. The winter pro¬ 
tecting material in the shape of Itracken 
will now be taken away: also the soil 
which was placed around the stems last 
autumn, but pruning will not bo done 
until the first week in April. Young 
plants raised from cuttings inserted out¬ 
doors in tlie autumn of llll.l and which 
were transplanted a few months ago have 
been pruned somewhat severely with a 
view to make them break vigorously from 
the base. A. W. 


MIDLAND COt'.NT IMS. 

Disbudding wall trees. The disbudding 
of a tree should be ]ierformed at short 
intervals so as to avoid checking 
growth to a dangerous extent. The 
grower ought to have a definite idea of 
(lie results of disbudding, and hear in 
mind the size and shaiie of tlie tree, 
endeavouring to form n fruitful tree in a 
few years. In thinning the young growths 
which ptisii from the base 1 of shoots made 
tlie previous year, the lateral growths 
should -he selected at short intervals on 
either side the entire length of these 
shoots, the number of those laterals being 
determined at a later disbudding by tlie 
amount of wall space available. In the 
case of maiden trees almost every 
lateral growth should be employed in lay¬ 
ing ihe foundation of the trees, rubbing 
out all fore-right, and front buds as they 
appear. These remarks apply especially 
to reach, Nectarine, and other wall trees, 
but are also applicable to oilier fruit 
trees which make much superfluous 
growth. The first trees lo require atten¬ 
tion are Peaches: Alexandra. Amsden 
Juno, Hales’ Marly, and Waterloo; 
Nectarines: Early Rivers and Lord 
Napier. 

Protecting the trees.— Continue to make 
use of the coverings at night, and during 
cold, windy days also, these being the 
surest preventives of mildew and blister, 
which are so injurious to the Peach-tree 
out-of-doors. 

Young Currant and Gooseberry bushes 

still in the cutting bed should be removed 
to fill up vacancies or he planted out in 
nursery rows at IS inches apart. Before 
planting shorten the longer roots, also all 
stem roots. Any buds on the stems likely 
to form shoots under ground, or nearer to 
the surface of the soil than <J inches, 
should he rubbed off. Examine all Black 
Currant bushes for the mite. If there are 
swollen buds remove ihe shoots affected 
and burn them forthwith. One of the 
best means of prevention is strong growth, 
therefore weakly bushes should he cut 
hard hack and top-dressed with rich, de¬ 
cayed manure, wood-ashes, and fresh loam 
In about equal parts. 

Plumbago rosea _rianfs that were cut 

back after flowering, and have since been 
kept warm, have now made young shoots 
suitable for cuttings. They should lie 
severed with a little of the firm wood 
attached. Three or four endings may he 
put into a 4-lncli ]mt, thoroughly well 
drained, and half filled with a mixture of 
sand and loam, the top all sand. Place 
in tlie propagating frame anil keep close 
enough to prevent tlie leaves flagging. 
When well rooted give more air and pot 
them singly into " inch ]wts. Grow them 
on for a time in a similar temperature to 
that, in which they were struck. When 
the tops have made some progress pinch 
out the points. It is necessary Hint this 
be attended to early enough so that the, 
plants may have from four to six shoots 


each, for (hough it is not well to attempt 
to form them into bush-like specimens it 
is necessary to get them to branch out near 
to tlie botlom. The old plants that were 
headed hack after blooming may be 
partially shaken out and grown on in pots 
about two sizes larger than they were 
grown in hitherto. The plants should bo 
afforded a moderate stove temperature 
throughout. 

Hippeastrums. — As soon as the bloom¬ 
ing is over, if seed is not wanted, the 
flower-stems should be cut off and the 
plants placed where they will have 
a moderate amount of heat. It; is essen¬ 
tial that whilst the young leaves are in 
course of formation the plnnls should have 
plenty of light, without which the foliage 
is weak, a condition that prevents tlie 
lmlhs increasing in size to the extent they 
should, and is alike opposed to the pro¬ 
duction <>f flowers another season. In 
addition to the roots being kept sufficiently 
moist, (lie leaves should be well syringed 
daily, as these plants are somewhat liable 
to the attacks of red-spider. 

Poinsettias. —Some of tlie plants saved 
for Ihe production of cuttings should now 
lie placed in heat and well syringed, to 
induce them to make suitable growth. 

Torenia Fournieri. —This pYetty green¬ 
house annual is useful in many ways. 
Seeds should now he sown In heat, prick¬ 
ing off the seedlings as soon ns large 
enough into pans, afterwards potting them 
singly and affording one or two further re¬ 
potting*, the largest pot being about 
5 Inches in diameter. Imam and leaf- 
mould in equal ports, with a small portion 
of sand, will tie found a suitable compost 
for Torenias. During growth the points 
of Hie shoots should he pinched two or 
three times to ensure a bushy growth. 

Calceolaria amplexicaulis struck and 
wintered in cold frames must shortly lie 
given more room, for if cheeked now the 
plants tiro sure to die early in the summer 
from what many call tlie " Calceolaria 
disease.” due to starvation in the early 
stage of their exislenee. A lied of soil com¬ 
posed principally of leaf-mould will be 
prepared on a hard bottom of eonl-ashes 
in a cold frame. The plants are lifted with 
a trowel and replanted 1 inches or 
5 inches apart each way. They may then 
be moved witli good balls of soil to the 
flower-beds without any apparent check. 
Where 

Violas are to form the groundwork of 
beds during the summer they should lie 
put out now if possible and all flowers 
kept pinched off for some time to come. 

Gladioli. —All named varieties should 
be planted ns soon as possible. Prepara¬ 
tion of the soil in autumn or winter is of 
the utmost importance. A deep, loamy 
soil, not too heavy, is the most suitable 
for Gladioli, but almost any soil can be 
made to answer by the addition of suit¬ 
able materials. A light soil may be made 
suitable by placing a thick layer of rotten 
cow-manure 1 foot below (lie surface and 
a heavy retentive loam by the admixture 
of lighter materials. If it is intended to 
plant in rows, draw a deep drill with a 
line anil into I lie bottom put about 2 inches 
of saml and wood-ashes mixed. Tlnce the 
conns at regular distances apart and 
lightly return tlie top soil. If clumps are 
to be planted take out the soil with a 
I rowel to a depth of G inches anil at the 
bottom put the sand and wood-ashes, lay 
the eorms upon this and carefully cover 
with tine soil. When the planting is com¬ 
pleted tlie crown of the enrm should lie 
4 inches below the surface. In dry 
weather wafer must Bo freely given and a 
mulch of old manure will he beneficial and 
prevent evaporation, 
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Propagating bedding plant*.— The last 
cuttings of Heliotrope, Ageratum, and 
other bedding plants should now be taken, 
ns after this <lato they rarely make good 
plants by tin- time they are wanted. Do 
uot allow plants to starve in small pots 
hut repot into huger pots as often as 
neeessa ry. 

Celery, — The plants raised from the 
first sown seeds have been pricked off into 
boxes filled with rich soil and placed in a 
newly-started vinery as near the roof 
glass as jvossihle, shading them from bright 
sunshine. 

French Beans in bearing should have the 
usable pods gathered as soon as they are 
tit for use, and if not required for im¬ 
mediate consumption they may be tied in 
small bundles nml stood on end in a saucer 
of water in a frost-proof room, and if the 
water is changed daily they will keep 
fresh for several days. A continuous 
supply is maintained by sowing a good 
batch once every fortnight. 

Carrots.— The sowing of the main crop 
will now be made when the weather and 
state of the ground permit. The land 
chosen for Carrots was well manured for 
the previous crop and no fresh manure 
has t)cen added. The seed will be sown in 
drills IS inches apart and 1} inches deep, 
and after covering the seed, and before 
raking the surface, a good dressing of 
soot will be applied. Good varieties for 
main crop include Perfection, Scarlet 
Model, Matchless, and Scarlet Inter¬ 
mediate. Small sowings of Early Gem 
will be made at intervals of three weeks 
till August, the later sowings affording 
nice roots far into the winter. 

Potatoes. —The planting of the mnin 
crop anil late varieties will be carried out 
when the land is dry enough to be work¬ 
able. Allow sufficient space for the haulm 
to develop without undue crowding, and 
as the strength of the haulm varies in the 
different varieties this will have to be 
considered. Small growing varieties may 
he planted at 24 incites x 12 inches, 
stronger growers at correspondingly wider 
Intervals, the strongest being ,'!0 incites x 
24 inches apart. A good sprinkling of 
wood-ashes, superphosphate of lime, or a 
Potato manure may be applied when 
planting, and the dressing repeated before 
earthing up. 

Ceneral work. —Dot sticks be placed to 
Teas on their appearance above ground. 
Thin the rows of Spinach more or loss 
according to the strength of tile variety, 
also Turnips and I£adishes. sprinkling 
fresh soot along the tows of these veget¬ 
ables as a deterrent to birds and slugs. 
Ply the hoc freely in all parts of tile 
garden in order to kill weeds and aerate 
the soil. F. W. G.tu.or. 


SCOTLAND. 

Vegetable garden. — Considerable im¬ 
provement has taken place in the weather, 
and an effort was made to complete the 
•ligging. Several Celery trenches have 
been aliened, for although it may appear 
to be early, yet these trenches are of much 
nse at the present time. No one now, I 
think, makes Celery trenches so deep as 
was the case in former years. At one 
time it was not uncommon to see trenches 
2 feet or 2} feet deep, and even although 
some good manure was worked into the 
bottom, yet the Celery roots were apt to 
penetrate into cold and unsuitable subsoil. 
Iu the present case the soil was thrown 
ont to a depth of IS incites. The quarter 
Is in good heart and of considerable depth, 
bnt, nevertheless, a good dressing of well- 
rotted manure and Seaweed iu mixture 
was forked into the bottom. On the top 
of this were pine^fTM^indies^ ^j ^teiy- 


sifted mould from the rot-heap with which 
were incorporated a quantity of potting- 
bench refuse and soil from spent pots of 
bulbs, seeds, etc. The bed thus formed in 
the trenches forms a very excellent place 
in which to plant out Calceolarias, l’ent- 
stemons. Tufted Pansies, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and similar tilings, until planting- 
out time arrives. These can easily be pro¬ 
tected in tlie event of frost with Spruce 
branches or spare mats laid on posts over 
tlie trenches, and in the light, licit soil, 
under ordinary conditions, tlie plants turn 
out with good balls, and do not unduly 
impoverish tlie soil for Celery. Tlie best 
Asters I ever had were pricked off in early 
May into a similar trench. Full sowings 
of the ISrassica family have been made, 
with tlie exception of Curly Kale and Early 
Uim Savoy. These will not be sown for 
some little time yet. Successlonal sowings 
of Cauliflowers will be made from time to 
time in the needful quantities. On suit¬ 
able days preparation is being made to 
get out Onions in bulk and Potatoes of 
early varieties. May Queen, Midlothian 
Early, and Ilebrons, as sdbn as possible. 
No sowing of Pens lias been yet attempted; 
the danger of rotting is yet great in the 
wet state of tlie soil, but plants ill pots 
are ready to go out when conditions per¬ 
mit. Pricking-off in the ease of Onions 
sown in heat has now 7 been completed, and 
a sufficient quantity of Parsley has been 
sown and will lie brought along quietly 
under glass. 

Hardy fruit. — In this district tlie ad¬ 
vanced state of tlie buds at this early date 
is giving rise to some anxiety. In my own 
ease Peach-blossom is even more forward 
than it was at a corresponding date last 
year, when it was unusually early. 
Nectarines are, perhaps, hardly so far ad¬ 
vanced, but. in the case of both it lias be¬ 
come needful to look out protecting 
material in order that it may be at hand 
on short notice. I do not believe in per¬ 
manently covering fruit-trees witli nets, 
etc., during tlie flowering period. It is 
better, I think, to expose them freely 
during all favourable opportunities, even 
at tlie expense of removing tlie coverings 
throughout the day, and of returning them 
at night, rear buds are becoming pro¬ 
minent, and Gooseberries in a break 
facing directly south are showing the first 
leaves, and in tlie course of a week will be 
green. As, however, these are under a 
permanent erection of wire-netting, they 
do not suffer from a few degrees of frost, 
tlie rays of tlie morning sun being broken 
try tlie meshes of the netting. At any rate, 
during the |>ast twenty years I cannot re¬ 
call an occasion on which frost did more 
than trifling damage to Gooseberries under 
these erections. Nevertheless, tlie bushes 
are abnormally advanced, and although 
there lias been no severe frost so far, a 
few' degrees will do more damage now 
than a downright hard spell would have 
done a month ago. East season was 
memorable for the lack of spring frosts, 
and it is to be hoped that 1015 will be 
equally favourable to fruit-growers. 

Dahlias.— In the course of the week a 
beginning was made with the propagation 
of Dahlias. Where a considerable num¬ 
ber of any given variety is wanted tlie 
necessary roots are packed closely into 
boxes with coarsely-sifted leaf-mould and 
placed under stages upon hot-water pipes. 
In'such places growth is rapid, and when 
the cuttings are fit they are taken off with 
a piece of the old tuber adhering, potted 
up singly, and placed in an airtight case 
with a little bottom heat. With the ever- 
increasing number of varieties, and of new 
families, there is, in the case of Dahlias 
as of other flowers, a tendency to discard 
some of the fine old sorts of former days. 


Old tubers which may not be required for 
stock have a considerable value for plant¬ 
ing out in odd corners or in shrubberies. 
Iu the latter places the Pseotiy or Giant 
flowered varieties are very useful and 
showy. 

Tufted Pansies.— Some weeks ago men¬ 
tion was made of the effects of damp upon 
Tufted Pansies in cold frames. With the 
advent of longer days and increasing sun- 
pi over tlie recuperative powers of these 
favourite plants have been demonstrated 
in a striking way. A recent inspection 
shows that many plants which lmd, ap¬ 
parently, quite rotted off, have broken 
freely from eyes under tlie surface, and 
are forming neat little tufts—not so very 
much inferior to tlie plants which were 
uninjured. Meantime, tlie saslies have 
been entirely removed. The plants will 
now be exposed night and day, until in a 
week or two they will be put out, as above 
indicated, into Celery trenches before be¬ 
ing planted in their permanent quarters. 
Until then, with the exception of the first 
bloom (in order that rogues may be de¬ 
tected and removed), tlie flowers will be 
regularly and closely picked off. 

Hardy flowers. — Increasing signs of 
growth now give warning that any re¬ 
movals or division must not be longer de¬ 
layed. The present is essentially a period 
when out-of-doors work claims precedence, 
and when tlie soil is at all workable tlie 
hardy flower borders must receive their 
share of attention, rieonies, if carefully 
handled, will transplant well, and will 
give, at all events, a certain proportion of 
bloom during the season. Herbaceous 
Phloxes, too, may be divided, and as these 
are rather gross feeders, a rich medium, 
must be provided for them. Helenlums, 
too, succeed very well when divided now, 
II. pumilum, II. Hoopesi, and II, Hollan¬ 
der! being wortli inclusion, although tlie 
second-named variety is, perhaps, just a 
trifle course. All the different families of 
Asters and of their allies tlie Erigerons 
(Sfenaetis), tlie Helianthemums, the 
Eupntoriums, tlie Seneeios, and, indeed, 
tlie more robust of our hardy border plants 
generally, can usually be moved safely 
until almost tlie end of the month. Should 
tlie stirring up of tlie borders not be com¬ 
pleted, tliis? work ought to be forwarded ns 
speedily as possible. Bulbs of Hyaeinthus 
candicans may yet l>e planted. These are 
hardy, but after flowering for a series of 
years they are apt to deteriorate, so that, 
occasionally, they require renewing. These 
bulbs are usually grown in groups as¬ 
sociated with Gladiolus Brenchleyensis, 
but those who wish to get a change from 
tliis very frequently-met-with combination 
might, with advantage, substitute for the 
Gladiolus, Dahlia Glare of tlie Garden, 
which blooms simultaneously with II. 
candicans. 

Roses. —Pruning time is again at hand, 
and growth is, in many eases, far ad¬ 
vanced. Not much pruning lias been done 
ns yet, except in the case of China and of 
Polynntlia Boses. These, of course, re¬ 
quire tint little cutting, and, when attended 
to, labels were renewed where required 
and tlie beds pointed over with the fork. 
In tlie course of the week some light iron 
arches, upon which were grown Thalia. 
Aglaia, White Pet, and Crimson Rambler, 
were dispensed with. Their place has 
been taken by wooden arches of trellis- 
work, and instead of these Roses such 
kinds ns Blush Rambler, Paradise, Ex- 
celsn, Mrs. F. W. Flight, and Shower of 
Gold have been planted. The soil was made 
suitable for their reception, and as they are 
of quick growth it is lioped that they will 
soon furnish the erection. A continuation 
will be made, ns time permits, with Roses 
of different kinds upon n long trellis. 
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Under glass.— With the exception of the 
necessary sowing of seeds and such prick¬ 
ing off as falls due, the work indoors is, 
meantime, subordinated to that outside. 
With a rise in the temperature during the 
day, and with more heat from the sun, 
wntering becomes much more insistent. 
Some plants—Arum Lilies, for example— 
require copious and daily supplies of 
moisture, and must on no account be 
neglected. A look round plant-houses 
every morning results in each plant being 
attended to, and. at the present time, a 
sharp lookout for aphis must lie main¬ 
tained. On tile first appearance of this 
occasionally troublesome insect tlie vapor¬ 
iser ought to be brought into use at once. 
Another iiest now on tlie move is the 
bard-shelled weevil, which attacks Ferns, 
Palms, and Vines especially. The weevil 
Is easily captured by menus of n light after 
dark. A sharp tap on the plant causes it 
to fall to the ground and feign death, 
when it may ho destroyed. 

W. McCuffoo. 

liahi me Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Englishman employed in Ireland 

(G. IF. 7/., Cork ).—You say you wont over 
from England to your present place of 
employment more than four years ago, and 
your employer then paid your travelling 
c.\|ieii8es. Unless at the same time you 
made an agreement that he should pay 
your expenses back home again whenever 
you might leave his employment I do not 
see how you can compel him to do so. 
You say that lie lias “ dismissed ’' you oil 
the ground that you have obtained another 
situation. If lie lind no legal justification 
for dismissing you you would have a right 
of action against him for damages sus¬ 
tained by you ns the result of his un¬ 
justifiable dismissal. l’>ut as you have 
obtained another situation in Ireland I do 
not see how you can have suffered any 
damage, and 1 am certainly of opinion 
that you have no claim whatever to de¬ 
mand the amount of the travelling ex- 
lienses back to England. The idea is 
absurd because you do not wisli to go back 
to England having obtained a situation in 
Ireland.— Datiristkr. 


Tenant’s rights on leaving (Lexicon).— 
You do not say what is the nature of the 
tenancy, but. I assume it to be an ordinary 
tenancy—say of house and garden. If that 
he so. the tenant, has no right whatever to 
remove fruit trees or shrubs or deciduous 
plants, even though he lias planted them 
himself: and as to cutting them down and 
burning them (out of mere vindictiveness, 
of course) lie will be liable if lie does so 
to pay to the landlord tlie value of the 
damage so done. The explanation is that 
they had become part of tlie freehold land 
and as such had passed Into the ownership 
of the landlord. Indeed, if you even 
threaten your landlord that you will do so 
lie may bring an action against you for an 
Injunction to restrain the threatened 
damage. So lie careful not to make any 
threats. As regards the greenhouse, it is 
difficult to answer definitely without 
actually seeing it: but if it merely rests on 
brick supports let into the ground it would 
lie peimissible to remove it provided the 
brick supports were left standing in the 
ground. If, however, it is so attached to 
the brickwork as to form in effect an in¬ 
separable whole, then it lielongs to tlie 
landlord. The safest way to erect a green¬ 
house nowadays so that It shall not be¬ 
come a landlord's fixture is to make a 
flooring of logs without digging into the 
soil at all. and then erect the greenhouse 
on the t'•] i of ll’is lln i iug - f,:.' j.t.jsteh. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and ansicers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules : All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor ^/Gardening, 
6$, Lincolns Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
briny added lo each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately J'ollow in y their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants lo be riyhtly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, loaf, flower, or fruit. 

(Snippets of leave* and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one wtric by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of *oinfers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. — $> rend specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stayes of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We hare. , 
received from several correspondents single sped- ; 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases j 
briny unripe and otherwise poor. We can under - ! 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Rose Juliet (L. T. Burra).—A good way to 
prow this Rose is to out out the weak wood 
and pep down to within a foot of the ground 
the long shoots of the previous year’s growth. 
We have seen this Rose treated in this way 
and the group was one mass of bloom. 

Marguerite Carnations (T .).—Raise the 
seedlings in the ordinary way and transplant 
them, or pot them singly as noon as possible. 
A comparatively cool place will suit beat, and 
when the plants are large enough you had 
best put them into 6 inch pots to flower. You 
may stop or pinch out the points once or twice 
to cause a bushy growth, hut this will delay 
the flowering, and must not be overdone. By 
plunging the pots in the open ground, giving 
ample room for each plant to develop, a more 
sturdy growth will result and a better flower¬ 
ing be obtained. Of course, you must look 
after their wants as to watering, and weak 
liquid-manure or soot-water will also help 
them. As soon as the buds are well developed 
take the plants into the greenhouse. 

Paper-white Narcissus not flowering 
(Cl. A. S.).- The bulbs sent for our inspection 
are perfectly healthy examples and your 
treatment of them has been quite correct. 
They have not flowered because no flowers 
existed in the bulbs. To the specialist to whom 
we submitted the bulbs this was apparent at 
a glance, as much by the sin all ness of the 
bulbs as the small no** of the foliage produced. 
The whole of the bulb3 when dissected con¬ 
firmed the above given result. A flowering 
bulb of a Paper-white Narcissus should be 
fully double the size of that of any of those 
sent, and whoever told you there were " buds 
in every bulb " has been leading you astray. 
In the very nature of things a flower-bud, if 
in existence, must be produced a3 the direct 
result of growth. It will do this in the case 
of a badly diseased bulb and in no circum¬ 
stance in it likely to vanish into thin air. 

Rose Niphetos buds failing (A . IT.).— We 
are not surprised that the buds fail to develop, 
for, judging from the piece of wood that you 
send, they are the production of weak, uri- 
ripened shoots. If Roses, more especially Tea. 
Roses, develop such ehootu they always start 
into growth early, whilst the eyes or buds 
lower down, and which would yield tlie best 
blossoms, remain dormant. Your best plan 
will be to prune past these thin twiggy shoots, 
retaining only the solid ripe growths. It is l 
somewhat difficult to ripen the wood of these \ 
Roses, more esnecially in a dull season, when 
they are growing in a house in which other 
things are grown. Probably there are one or 
two well ripened rods that you can retain full 
length to give yon bloom. The immediate 
cause of the failure of the buds may be due to 
overwatering at the roots, or it may be that 
the soil is quite exhausted if you have not 
in any way renewed it during the ten yearn 
you have been growing the plant. 

Bulbs in fibre failing (Cl. C. If rook e).— In 
the case of bulbs grown in fibre it is very diffi¬ 
cult to keep the material in a proper state of 
moisture, excesses of any kind, either drvnesa 
or over-watering, invariably ending in failure. 
The bulbs grown in the glazed bowls now' go 
much in vogue, without any provision for 
drainage, require especial care in watering, 
especially as the material is of a loose nature. 


as it may appear dry on the surface while 
the lower part ia sour with stagnant moisture. 
Far better grow the bulbs in pots in ordinary 
potting compost. Have the pots well drained 
and then there will be but little fear that the 
tipe of the leaves will become brown. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Conifers for rock garden (E. F. H .).—There 
are not many Conifers content to remain at 
the height indicated that would be suitable 
for the purpose named. If something in the 
nature of a hedge or fence ia required the 
Arbor vitae or Yew would be found as good 
as any, the latter named the better since it 
more readily submits to pruning or shearing. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Moss in lawn (E. Butler ).—The beat thing 
you can do, provided the Moss is not a result 
of the soil being waterlogged and requiring 
drainage, is to scarify the surface with an 
iron-toothed rake, removing as much of the 
Moss as you can. Then give the lawn a 
thorough top-dretwing of fine, rich soil, of 
which loam should form one-lialf. well decayed 
manure one-quarter, and leaf-mould one- 
quarter. Mix these together and pass them 
through a i-inch sieve to get rid of any 
stones. Just before you apply it to the lawn 
mix 1 o.wt. of bone-meal with it. and spread it 
evenly over the surface of the lawn. Sow 
some good Grass-seeds early in April, which 
rake in and roll firmly. You might also try 
the sulphate of iron dressing recommended 
in our issue of March 16th. 1912. page 174. a 
copy of which can be had of the publisher, 
post free, for lid. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Seeds. The seeds you send us very much 
resemble those of the Gladwin. If you will 
kindly raise a few of them and send ue a plant 

we may he able to help you.-- H. (1 .—We 

should advise you to put* in two plant* of 
Crataegus I\v racantha, one at B and the other 
at C. There will lie no difficulty in turning 
round the shoots at A and D. Yes, the Pa<?si- 
flora would be suitable and you mi^ht also 
try some of our best climbing Rcaee. You have 
also a large choice from among the many 

beautiful Clematises we now have.-//. Got- 

wig. The failure is probably due to bad 
drainage, the roots having gone down into the 
clayey soil. —A nnuul Subscriber .— The only 
work we know of dealing with Crocus is the 
'* Monograph of the Genua Crocus,’’ by George 

Maw.- R. Bradshaw.— On referring to our 

index we find that the query which you now 
send us was answered in our issue of Marcli 
14th, 1914 (p. 184) a copy of which can be hod 

from the publisher post free for lid.- Mrs. 

J. M. Seton. —The buds on the shoots of Goose¬ 
berry you send have been destroyed by birds, 
and we fear you will have but few fruits. The 
only way to save the buds ia to protect with 
nets or grow the bushes in a wire cage. See 
note. “Loss of fruit buds," in present issue 

(p. 196'.- Puzzled .—Judging from the Arum 

leaves you send us you are keeping the plants 
much too dry at the root*, as also the 
atmosphere in the house, with the result that 
the foliage has fallen a prey to red-spider. 
Give them a good syringing with Quassia 
extract and soft-soap and also syringe them 
frequently and the trouble wall disappear. 


NAMUS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — 7?. N.—1, the Winter 
Heliotrope (Tuasilago fragrant); 2, Sedum 

carneum variegatum.-J. E. G. —1, Acacia 

dealbata; 2, Cyperns longifoliue: 3, Bilbergia 

nutans; 4, Primula floribunda.- (I. C. 

Phillips. —Spotted-leaved plant. Erythroninm 
Hendersoni; cut-leaved plant, Corydalie solida 

(syn. C. bulbosa).-7. J. E. S .—1 and 2. 

Elseagnus ep. Please send more complete speci¬ 
mens. 

Name of fruit.— II. R. Smith .—Apple Rymer. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Thos. Jeavons, Silver Street Works. Brierley 
Hill, Staffs.— Heating Apparatus, Pipes, Spout¬ 
ings, etc. 

W. A. Burpee and Co., Philadelphia.— Annual 
List for 1015. 

E. P. Dixon and Sons. Ltd., Hull.— List of 
Farm Seeds. 1915. 

H. B. May & Sons, Ltd., Dyson's-road, Edmon¬ 
ton. —Store and Greenhouse Plants. 

Rural Industries, Ltd., Ingham, Norwich.— 
The Book of the Hurdle. 


NEW INDEX AND BINDING CASES FOR COM¬ 
PLETED VOLUME.-The Index to Vol. XXXVI. 
of "Gardening Illustrated" is now ready 
(price 3d., post free 3£d.). The Binding 
Case for the same Volume is also available 
(price is. Ed., by post ts. 9d.). The Index 
and Binding Case can be obtained from 
any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. If 
ordered together, the price of the Index 
anti Binding Case is 2s., pest free. 
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Saxifraga Griesbachi .. 

217 

Saxifraga Hnagei 
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Snowd raps, large, and early 
DaffctdU* in the house 215 
Snowflake, spring, 
naturalised .. .. 209 

Soldanella alpinn, var. 

pyrolrefolia 209 

Strawberries, raising 
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Tradescantia fugrata .. 216 
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Tuberoses.216 

Tulips, short stems to .. 224 
Vegetables, root, best in 
the ground .. .. 214 

Week's work, the .. 219 
Yew, the deadly.. .. 209 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Spring Snowflake naturalised.— Among 
the many plants I have attempted to 
naturalise there have been some failures, 
but this one succeeds very well on any 
cool soil, and if not so vigorous as in 
Dorsetshire, or in any jieaty or leaf soil, 
still it always flowers very well, and is 
among the earliest things thnt come.—W. 

Oraba Loiseleuri. — With close rosettes 
of leaves and pretty yellow flowers this 
Is like the kinds we know which so often 
disapiiear from our collections. We have 
not always icy rocks handy for them, and 
the most successful grower 1 know- is Dr 
Wallis, on whose tiled house a Draba lias 
naturalised itself and comes in flakes 
down over the cool side of tlie house. 

Spring frosts. —During the night of 
March 20 and 27 the mercury fell to 
22 (legs., and I notice thnt several of the 
Tree 1’iconics have suffered rather 
severely. These, of course, owing to the 
mild winter through which we have 
passed, were much more advanced than 
iq usually tlie case at this time, and con¬ 
sequently the damage lias been greater.— 
W. McG., Hal mac. 

Chrysogon um virginicum. — I have 
found this an admirable plant for the 
rockery. It bloomed with me freely all 
summer and right into autumn. I cannot 
trace it in your “English Flower 
Garden,” and am of opinion that it 
deserves to lie mentioned in it. For all 
I know it may be*quite a recent introduc¬ 
tion. which, no doubt, as in tlie case of 
the Genin Mrs. Bradshaw, would account 
for Its absence from the 12th edition, 
which is tlie one I possess.—S. 

Tufted Pansies from spring-struck 
cuttings. —While everyone depends, in a 
general way, upon autumn-struck cuttings 
for their young stock of Tufted Pansies, 
yet, owing to losses during winter by acci¬ 
dents, there is occasionally a shortage. It 
does not seem to he generally knovvn—or. 
at least, the practice is not often follow-ed 
—that cuttings inserted in February or 
March will readily root and form useful 
plants for summer and autumn flowering. 
The tops of the plants in frames may be 
taken off at a suitable length, and if put 
into light, sandy seal and kept shaded in 
a cold frame, roots are quickly formed. 
Of course, old plants may be divided In 
spring to the same end, but young stock 
is always to be 
In this connect 
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of that excellent Tufted Pansy Maggie 
Mott has been well exemplified during the 
past winter. Of an exceptionally large 
quantity of this variety not a cutting was 
lost, while others, owing to the excessive 
damp, did not winter so well as is usually 
tlie case.— K. Bright. 

Androsace hedraeantha. — A tiny kind 
new to us, with little rosy heads of 
flowers. Bike most of these plants it 
wants a rock garden. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Soldanella alpina, var. pyrolsefolia.— 

Our gardens rarely have tlie soil and air 
that suit these fragile plants. In cool 
patches of boggy soil in the north they 
may be grown into healthy fufts. This 
is a form rarely seen, the flowers a dark 
purple. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Double Hepaticas. —I thoroughly agree 
with the note by “ W.” on page ISO. I do 
not care for the double varieties, although 
the Double Red is certainly the best. The 
Double White, which again found its way 
into commerce a few years ago, seems no 
more satisfactory than its predecessors 
among tlie double white forms which were 
grown and lost long ago.— S. Arnott. 

The deadly Yew. — The friend who 
advised a correspondent (P. H. S., 
Bucks”) that there was no poison in 
green Yew is in a very green state him¬ 
self as regards thnt tree. I never plant 
Yew myself unless in a place which is well 
guarded. I had one sheltered belt of Yew 
which I fenced by a high railing. Tlie 
grocer's cart came in one evening and the 
man foolishly tied tlie horse to the railing. 
The horse was a tali one and managed 
to reach over and get a few twigs of the 
Yew, with tlie result that lie died fifteen 
minutes after reaching his stable! The 
last time I was in Northamptonshire I 
saw a clipped Yew fence from tlie gates 
to the house. Tlie gardener told me he 
had lately found two young bullocks dead 
on tlie drive. A friend of mine in Lin¬ 
colnshire told mo of a case where many 
cattle got into a wood thickly planted 
with Yew. and in this case many of them 
were dead next day. If a census could 
be taken of the deaths from Yew among 
animals it would be a terrible story. 
There is no cobra or poisonous reptile 
more deadly than the common Yew.—W. 

—- Replying to “ P. H. S.” re the 
above, I have come across many eases 
where cattle, particularly cows, have been 
killed by Yew. But in each case it was 
from clippings in a semi-dried state. We 


have a lot of Yew-bedges in this neigh¬ 
bourhood and only upon two occasions in 
the last forty years have they been fatal, 
and in each ease tlie veterinary surgeon 
brought it in as from withered Yew-.— 
P. U. 

-The fresh green foliage, or any por¬ 
tion of tile Yew-, eaten by tlie horse or 
cattle is certainly poisonous. I have 
known the horse die within two hours, 
also cattle in a few hours. Yet when 
browsed by both the red and fallow deer 
it appears to lie in no way injurious. Cer¬ 
tainly it ought never to be planted witliin 
the reach of our domesticated animals. 
Any primings of Yew, Box, and other 
evergreens are best burnt, for they are 
dangerous in their withered state. In this 
state Box has poisoned pigs. — T. R. 
Cuoknky, Arnsitle, Carnfnrth. 

Pulmonaria azurea.— Tliis, according to 
the Kew List, is a variety of I’, angustl- 
folia, which has narrow leaves rareiy 
spot ted. P. azurea- is a very handsome 
spring - blooming kind which produces 
large clusters of showy flowers on dwarf, 
rigid stems. The flowers, when they first 
oiien, are dull red, changing to light blue 
and then to a lovely deep blue about the 
colour of Myosotis azorica. It will grow 
in almost any kind of soil, but is prettiest 
when grown in a dry, poor, and hard soil. 
It will grow equally well either in tlie 
shade or in full sun. From Sir F. Crisp. 

Prostanthera rotundifolia _This pretty 

free-flowering shrubby plant has attracted 
the attention of many visitors to the re¬ 
cent meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Good examples full of bloom 
have been shown by Messrs. T. S. Ware, 
of Felthnm. Its appearance furnishes 
another illustration of the fact that a 
plant may be grown in this country for 
years without arousing any especial 
interest till someone takes Its culture in 
hand, and, by bestowing especial care on 
it, turns out plants superior to any previ¬ 
ously scon. The Prostanthera in question 
is a native of Australia, whence it 
was introduced in 1821. It forms a busby 
little specimen clothed with small round¬ 
ish leaves which are pleasantly scented, 
while the flowers, borne In short, close, 
terminal racemes, are of a purplish colour. 
Being of easy growth, and the fact that 
good flowering examples may lie obtained 
in a short time, this rrostanthera is well 
worth attention by those who have to keep 
a greenhouse gay at all seasons, as in the 
first two months of the year flowers are 
none too plentiful. A second species is 
1’. lasianHios, with whitish flowers. In 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE GOLDEN BELL-TREE 
(FORSYTHIA). 

There are not many species, three only 
having been recorded, two from China and 
one from Albania. There is also a hand¬ 
some hybrid with several very free-flower¬ 
ing varieties. Forsythlas are quite hardy, 
always bloom well, and are easily in¬ 
creased from soft cuttings put into light 
soil in a close frame during summer. They 
are. however, rank feeders, and if the soil 
is naturally poor it should be well 
manured, whilst plants which have occu¬ 
pied the same position for several years 
are improved by a surface-dressing of de¬ 
cayed manure each spring. Pruning is 
dealt with under the respective si>eeies, 
for all do not require the same treatment. 

F. EUROPtEA lias only been grown in this 
country since 1890, when seeds were re- 
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of an open tree, or amongst evergreens 
are also very effective. It may also be 
grown in large groups and cut back hard 
to a height of 3 feet each year. Then 
strong, erect shoots, each often 4 feet high, 
are formed, which bear flowers from end 
to end. Plants grown against trellises 
and walls, as well as those grown in beds, 
should he pruned each year, as the year-old 
shoots being cut back to within an eye or 
two of the base as soon as the flowers 
fade. In addition to there being two dis¬ 
tinct styles of growth in this species the 
, flowers also show a difference, for, like 
Primula flowers, they may have long or 
short styles, with a corresponding differ¬ 
ence in tlie length of the stamens. Like¬ 
wise. tlie leaves on the same plant may lie 
simple or made up of two or three leaflets. 

F. YiitiDissiMA, also a Chinese species, 
differs from tlie last-named in being of 
j stiff, rather erect habit, but forming a busli 
13 feet to 4 feet high and several feet 


211 


Forsythlas are .also valuable for forojng 
into flower for the conservatory during 
February and early March, F. suspensa 
being tlie best kind for the purpose. 1). 


Ivy on walls. —I should like to supple¬ 
ment the note in your current issue by 
pointing out that for two reasons Ivy 
effectively acts as a preventive of damp 
walls. Its leaves are so held Unit they act 
as “ hanging tiles,” throwing off the rain, 
and its rootlets, by which it clings lo tlie 
brickwork, draw moisture from ils sur¬ 
face in no inconsiderable quantity, as one 
might conclude from their vast number. 
On a brick wall I had coated with a 
water-proofing preparation Ivy fails to 
hold, for tlie reason that it finds no sur¬ 
face moisture for its rootlets.—W. S. 
Rogers, BcrkUamsted. 

The Cherry Plum (Primus eeraeifera).— 
This is the tree which produces the small, 
bright-red fruits which are familiar in our 



Forsytliia intermedia var. spcctabilis. 


ceived from Albania. It is the jKxirest of 
the species both as regards individual 
flowers and general attractiveness, and 
unless a full collection is desired it might 
well he omitted. 

F. scspexsa, n Chinese species, was 
introduced into English gardens about the 
middle of last century, and during tlie last 
23 years has been one of our most widely- 
grown shrubs. It varies a good deal in 
habit, also in leafage, for. whilst some 
plants are of upright growth with rather 
stiff branches, in other cases tlie secondary 
branches are long, slender, and whip-like 
in character. This difference lias given 
rise to the name of Fortunei to the former, 
although that name is not in general use. 
When the main branches are trained to a 
trellis or pillar and the secondary branches 
allowed to hang loosely the effect is charm¬ 
ing. for the branelilets, each 3 feet or more 
long, are clothed from end to end with 
blossoms. In the same way plants allowed 
to grow over a fence, through the branches 
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through. The young bark is green and the 
leaves are also a distinct shade of green. 
It flowers a. fortnight or so later than F. , 
suspensa. 

F. intermedia is a vigorous-growing j 
hybrid between F. suspensa and F. viri- 
dissiina. Mature plants are from G feet 
to 10 feet in height with a wide spread of I 
branches, the habit'intermediate between 
those of the pa rents. The flowers are 
produced freely about the same time ns ! 
those of F. suspensa. Several distinct j 
forms have been given separate names; 
thus the varieties densiflora and spectn- 
bllis (shown in the illustration) are 
remarkable for their free - flowering 
and vitellina for its large, richly-coloured 
flowers. Neither F. intermedia nor F. 
viridisslma requires severe pruning as re¬ 
commended for F. suspensa. As a rule, 
they can be left alone for several years, 
cutting back and thinning the branches 
when outgrowing their positions, 


markets in July, and obtained in considerable 
quantities from France. It does not fruit 
freely enough to warrant its culture as a fruit 
tree in this country, although it blossoms 
freely and is one of our most beautiful treee 
in March. When planted in an open position 
it forms a tree 15 feet to 25 feet in height, 
with a large, dense, rounded head, the pure 
white flowers appearing: from almost every 
bud on the previous year’s growth. A phrple- 
leaved variety known its P. c. Piseardi is com¬ 
moner than the type, in fact it is much too 
common in many places, for it is, with the 
golden-leaved Privet, one of the commonest 
subjects in suburban gardens. 

The Italian ITaple (Acer Opulus).—This is 
known under a variety of names, one of the 
commonest being A. opulifolium and another 
A. italicum. Its native country in South and 
South-Central Europe. In the British lsle3 it 
makes a good lawn tree, for its heavy leafage 
gives considerable shade in summer, whilst its 
clusters of yellow flowers borne in March make 
it an object of considerable beauty. 

The white Mezereon.—A couple of bushes of 
the white variety of Daphne Mezereum are in 
full flower at tlie present time (March 18th). 
The larger of the two is about 5 feet high. 
When the flowers are past they will be suc¬ 
ceeded by a number of wax-like berries, which, 
in the case of the white Mezereop, ate yellow. 
—S. Arnott. 
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wanting signs of returning growth, and 
though small they are worth noting. Since 
it Is occasionally recommended that plant¬ 
ing be done in March and April, I would 
warn those who have the Interest of the 
Pseony at heart to avoid these late times. 
The worst possible season for planting the > 
P;eony is the season of the growing tops, 
the best the period of the maturing leaf. 
As March and April-planted specimens 
never flower in that year, but only suffer 
and become weak, it were better to wait 
till September and plant in season and 
in reason. Iheonies should never he 
transplanted in l>ig, undivided clumps, the | 
nursery-grown siieeimens, having three to 
sis plump crown - bads apiece, are 
infinitely superior, and will soon make 
headway. In planting keep the crown 
buds 2 inches or 3 inches below ground 
level. 

Varieties.— To supplement my own ex- 


nursery upwards of forty years ago, hence 
my early contention as to the beauty of 
old-time sorts. That seen in the accom¬ 
panying illustration, alba superba, was 
also cultivated at the same time. In 
Rolll88on’s 1.S75 list it is described as 
white shaded with very delicate pink. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


NOTES AN1) REVUES. 

Primrose Jack-in-the-Green.— I enclose a 
flower and bud of a Primrose and should lie 
obliged if you would tell me whether it is a 
freak or if it is a special variety. There are 
several plants with flowers like this in a 
garden here.—A. K. B. 

TTliere is nothing new in the Primrose 
flowers sent, but it is unusual to find any 
of the kind having such large blooms of 
the cream hue yours have. Commonly 
known in gardens as Jack-in-the-Green, 
still the green calyx varies materially in 
diverse plants, some forming quite a ]>er-1 


yours, the ordinary green calyx or sheath 
covering of the flowers is abnormally de¬ 
veloped. In other cases the green calyx 
disappears and becomes a pip or flower, 
the true flower being with it nil the same, 
thus forming what is commonly known as 
Ilose-in-Hose, or a duplex flower. Then, 
in other cases, whilst the green calyx re¬ 
mains intact, the flowers change from 
single to double. All these variations or 
mutations tend to show what a very 
interesting race of plants the Trimrose 
family furnishes. We trust you will suc¬ 
ceed both in seeding and also hi increas¬ 
ing your very pleasing Jack-in-the-Green.] 
Myosotidlum nobile. —No one who has 
seen good plants of Myosothlium nobile, the 
Chatham Island or New Zealand Giant 
Forget-me-Not, can forget it. Its large, 
handsome, shining leaves are very orna¬ 
mental, hut it is when the flowers apjiear 
that the beauty of the plant is most 



raonia alba superba in Sir F. Crisp’s garden at Friar Park. 


jerienre I asked a leading market culti¬ 
vator of the Pieony a year or two ago to 
give me the names of the best dozen, 
which, from his ]*>int of view, would also 
include the most free flowering. Here Is 
his listCanarie (white, tinted sulphur), 
Duchesne de Nemours (creamy white), 
Felix Crous.se (brilliant crimson), 
Festiva maxima (snow' white), Ilor Grace 
(peach-pink), Lady Bramweli (silvery- 
rose), Marie Lemoine (pure white, late), 
lime. Calot (white, sulphur centre), Mme. 
Furtado (carmine, salmon-rose centre), 
lime, de Vatoop (white, guard petals 
tPslu. Mons Charles Leveque (silvery- 
hlosh), and rhiloinole (satin-rose, with 
snlpiiiir-coloured anemone-formed centre). 
P another half-dozen. Albert Crousse, 
Deiaehei. Victor Hugo, Admiral Togo, 
Marshal Ovama, and Vestal were given, 
Ibe last ’ three semi-double Japanese 
varieties. The others, with one or two ex¬ 
ceptions, I had in a collection at Parker’s 
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feet round collar some having much cut or 
lnciuiated forms, others, like yours, 
assuming the form of small hut fully-de¬ 
veloped leaves. We have had from seed¬ 
lings numerous colours in the flowers, 
and green collars of diverse dimensions, 
but they are seldom seen now. You 
should carefully mark your plant, and if 
you examined it early in July might find 
some of the flowers had produced pods of 
seed. If those be gathered when quite i 
brown, and just before they burst, then 
kept dry, the seeds will ripen, and they 
can be sown a few weeks later to give 
plants to stand tlie winter. That your 
plant will produce similar flowers uext 
year there is no doubt, as we have always 
found such ones to reproduce their form 
from year to year. If you get no seed you 
will have to depend on dividing your 
plant carefully to increase it. It is very 
Interesting to note how erratic Primroses ; 
or Polyanthuses will be. Thus, as with 


apparent. A mass of plants, such as may 
be seen in some Cornish gardens, is a 
sight many would long to see. It grows 
to about 1J feet high. In addition to the 
blue form there is a white one, which does 
not appeal so much to me, hut which, by 
the way, is given in some works of 
authority as the type. Although it was 
introduced from the Chatham Islands as 
far back as I8o8, M. nobile has never be¬ 
come widely distributed in gardens, a fact 
doubtless due to its not being really 
hardy. Its large, fleshy leaves are very 
liable to injury from high winds, and in 
some winters tlie plant is killed. A mlhl 
district near the sea suits it best, anil 
given this and a .sheltered position there 
are even some Scottish gardens in which 
it flourishes with such slight protection as 
is afforded by a little straw about the 
plants in winter. The best way to secure 
a few plants of M. nobile is by means of 
seeds, which may be sown in pots of light 
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soil in March, April, or May, or in the 
open in Juno, pricking -out the seedlings 
when large enough to handle. A rich open 
soil is the best, and partial shade is bene¬ 
ficial. I have grown it in sandy loam sur¬ 
faced with sand and watered well in dry 
weather.—S. Arnott, Dumfries, N.D. 

Tropaeolum tuberosum. — Unlike the 
Ulurue-(lower, this is less fickle; at any 
rate, in the warmer counties. A light 
Larch or other pole, not closely trimmed, 
will give this summer-flowering climber 
just the needful accommodation. In some 
gardens it is sufficiently hardy to W- left 
in the ground through the winter; in others 
the bulbs perish. In these cases it is 
necessary to lift and store ns one does 
Dahlia roots, replanting in March or 
April. This Tropaeolum is not particular 
in regard to soil, though in fairly light 
soil it seems to flower more freely. Where 
Lnreh or other poles cannot be had some 
Hazel stakes, as one would employ for 
Sweet I’eas, answer admirably. For pre¬ 
ference I should choose a station some¬ 
what protected from strong winds. At 
the same time, it needs sunshine. It 
makes quite pretty columns of flower- 
studded greenery towards the latter part 
of summer, which continues until frost 
intervenes. When planting, 1 have found 
it advantageous to add a small quantity 
of decayed hotbed manure or leaf-mould. 
It does very well oil a sunny pergola if this 
is of wood and the posts have spurs of a 
length allowing of the leaf-tendrils getting 
a grip for support. Unlike the Flame- 
flower, it forms quite large Potato-like 
tubers. Tile stronger the summer growtli 
tlie larger and more numerous the 
tubers. There is a tendency on the part 
of the tubers to rise to the surface, and 
unless they are either protected or lifted 
early they suffer from frost.—W. S., It'rVfs. 

Romneya Coulteri from seed_It would 

be interesting to know if other readers of 
Gardening Illustrated find the same 
difficulty os “ K. Urigiit” in raising 
Romneya Coulteri from seed; also if 
successful seedling-raisers of this beauti¬ 
ful plant would- give details of their 
methods. I have two plants from seeds 
sown August, lilin. A few seedlings ap¬ 
peared in about two months after sowing, 
hut it was not till February, 1014, that 
tlie crowd came, then nearly 1200 appeared, 
continuing till tlie third or fourth leaf, 
when tlie majority failed. I planted out 
the few survivors in the flower-border, 
where two have become established, and 
now (March 20thl show signs of making a 
vigorous, growth in the near future. I 
gave a top-dressing of cow-manure in the 
autumn, tlie soil being light and poor.— 
A. J. Coi.e, Oakwood Collage, Hendon 
Avenue, Church End, Finchley, N. 

Hollyhocks.—Tlie present is a good time 
to sow seed, and if the plants are grown 
on freely and hardened off with other 
bedding subjects in May and planted early 
in June in a warm border they will flower 
in September. The best plan to raise 
them is to sow the seed separately in 
3-ineli pots. When well rooted a shift 
into 5-ineh (nits should be given. A lot of 
plants was raised in this way last year 
with satisfactory results. 

Antirrhinums, hardiness of.—Few- garden 
plants have become so popular during tlie past 
few years as these, ami rightly so. seeing the 
many lovely shades of colour there are in 
them. During the past six or seven years I 
have paid much attention to them by select¬ 
ing the best self-colours and of the best branch¬ 
ing habit. What has impressed me most is how 
they vary in hardiness. T find some will not 
live through tlie winter in my garden, wtiile 
others lieside them go on for two or three 
years. This winter I have a fine batch in a 
cold frame from seed sown in July. I am con¬ 
vinced these new types are not so hardy as 
those grown twenty years ago. They can be 
easily raised in spring to bloom in July.— 
Dorset. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Annie Elizabeth. — This well- 
known late Apple is not seen so often as 
one would wish as we have so few really 
good cooking Apples in April and May. 
Those of recent introduction have not, io 
my idea, the same good quality as Annie 
Elizabeth, which is not by any means a 
favourite in some localities. The best re¬ 
sults I have noticed have been from trees 
on a light, well-drained soil. In the Mid¬ 
lands, especially on tlie light soils, it is a 
great favourite, and it is by no means a 
Itoor cropper in the light soil resting on 
gravel in Middlesex. Many years ago I 
saw some line trees, also some of the best 
fruits, close to t lie old Royal Horticultural 
Society's Gardens, Chiswick. Like the 
Blenheim, it is none too prolific till it 
attains age, and then it is most useful and 
the fruits are really excellent, having a 
beautiful flavour when cooked. The 
growtli is upright and compact, thus 
making it valuable as an orchard 
standard. Few varieties keep better, and 
to get a late supply tlie fruit should he 
allowed to hang late oil the trees. I prefer 
it as a standard.—C. It. 

Pea Glory of Devon. — In the western 
counties this Pea is largely grown on ac¬ 
count of its excellent quality and heavy 
cropping. In addition it is of robust 
growth, a point of great importance. Tlie 
ix>ds are large and the Pens of the best 
marrow quality. I found Glory of Devon 
one of the best growers in a heavy soil, 
and in tlie very dry season of 11)11 it with¬ 
stood drought splendidly. In this case it 
was sown early in June for ail August and 
September supply, and I have also found 
it equally good for later use. It is a 4-foot 
variety, and, owing to it cropping so close 
to the soil, is very profitable, continuing 
in hearing for a long season. One of its 
parents was tlie old but excellent Veitch’s 
Perfection. In a wet season it exceeds 
4 feet in height, and should have stakes at 
least 5 feet high. This variety received an 
Award of merit from the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society.—W. F. 

Root vegetables best in the ground.—If 
anyone will compare Celeraic that comes 
to our markets with the fresh roots dug 
in his own garden lie will see a reason 
for preferring the home-grown vegetable. 
Taking up and storing vegetables in cellars 
in winter is a trouble iieople often take, 
hut it is a waste of time and a mistake. 
In our mild country, especially in the south, 
it is seldom that vegetables are injured by 
cold. They are fresher and better when 
taken straight out of - the ground as 
wanted. Celeriac, which is now so useful, 
is a form of a wild native plant and is 
quite hardy; and so of other tilings, like 
Parsnijis, for Instance. The tender roots 
one must protect, but we should stop there. 
In Canada and Northern Europe, and 
other cold countries it is necessary to house 
every green thing, but we are not in 
that* zone and may well enjoy our vege¬ 
tables fresh. 

THE DAILY PRESS ON GARDENING. 
The Telegraph has told us how to divide 
plants which cannot, easily lie stopped 
from dividing themselves all through 
their lives, and also how to make 
a rutting of a Geranium ; and now we 
have the Mail almost over - straining 
itself in its efforts of self - puffery 
and enlarging in true Yankee style on a 
Big Vegetable Show, ns if we had never 
had anything of the kind before. Any 
morning we may look for an essay on how 
to sow mustard and cress. 


How are the mighty fallen and the 
humble exalted! Perhaps we gardeners, 
too, require a reminder as to herbs. The 
following is taken froai Tlie Times :— 

“ A half-shaded plot of ground will s-uit 
most herbs well enough, but it is not fair 
to exjiect them to flourish beneath north 
walls or under the drip of trees. The 
ground should be well dug, but, unless 
very poor and light, will not need manure. 
It should be bounded, if practicable, on 
at least one side by a path, so that it may 
he accessible for gathering at all times. 
The edging to the compartment may he a 
border of the common or the Lemon Thyme. 
Behind this should come the moderate 
growers, such as Savory, Sage and Mar¬ 
joram. and in the back rows the taller 
subjects, like Balm and Fennel. Space 
must be allotted for tlie annual kinds, 
such as Chervil, and for those which re¬ 
quire periodical replanting, such as Mint. 
Lavender and Borage, both strictly ad¬ 
missible herbs, may also lie included. 

“ Hints on planting. —At the outset the 
gardener must decide upon the scope of 
his herb-ground, whether it is to be con¬ 
fined to the utilitarian sorts recognised by 
latter-day cooks, or whether it is to in¬ 
clude simples whose Interest is now mainly 
one of survival. Of the former he should 
provide a full supply of Mint, Sage, and 
Thyme. Of the first of these a good 
breadth should be planted, since the 
virtues of young green Mint in the days 
of the early Potatoes and Pens are pretty 
well understood, and tlie picking of the 
first tender to [is makes a considerable de¬ 
mand oil the plantation. The plot, or a 
potion of it, should be forked up every 
other year, and strong pieces of the root- 
runners replanted, if possible, on a fresh 
site. Sage and Thyme will exist for 
several years as fair-sized bushes; Balm 
and Marjoram are perennials whose tops 
die down and should be cleared away in 
tlie autumn. All these are extremely 
valuable to tlie cook, cither in their green 
state or dried. 

“ Drying. —To dry herbs, cut the shoots 
of the season's growth, without hard spray 
or old wood, just as they are coming into 
flower, and tie them up in small bunches— 
nlxiut a handful to each—tightly with 
twine. Leave a loop on tlie twine, and 
hang up the bundles oil strings or laths in 
a dry. airy room or outhouse. Herbs must 
not lie dried in the sun, or by artificial 
heat. 

“Other desirable kitchen-herbs are 
Sorrel and Fennel. Most of these may lie 
easily raised from seed sown in early sum¬ 
mer in tlie often ground, but to secure 
profitable plants this year young speci¬ 
mens should be put out as soon as possi¬ 
ble." When once established, a herb gar¬ 
den may be maintained for many years by 
judicious dividing and replanting. Sage 
should he propagated by cuttings of the 
shoots, and Thyme is best raised by seed 
every third season. 

“ Room may lie found for Lavender. 
Borage, Rosemary, Tarragon, and perhaps 
for Tansy, once an ingredient in a popular 
pudding, but now probably of too powerful 
aroma for modern tastes. Herbs grown 
for seed, such as Anise, Coriander, or 
Carraway, will hardly concern the private 
garden. The medicinal herbs—Camomile, 
Pennyroyal, Horeliound, Dill, Clary, Basil. 
Rue, anil Wormwood may lie raised from 
seed and grown where there is room." 

New Index and Binding? Cases for com- 
Dieted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
Gardening Illustrated is novo ready (price 3d.. post 
free 3\dJ. The Binding Case for the same volume in also 
amilallc (price Is. 6d., by post Is. Od.J. The Index and Bind - 
ing Case can lx obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 03, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Case is Ss., jtost 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

LARGE SNOWDROPS AXD EARLY 
DAFFODILS IN THE HOUSE. 

These go very well together. We are 
Itlcased with the large Snowdrops, of 
which there are several kinds, but per¬ 
haps the best, of nil is Whittalli. The 
Rayonne Daffodil is always constant to us 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

POT PLANTS OF ANNUAL DURATION. 
In the ease of a house which is, during 
the winter and early spring months, used 
chiefly for forwarding bulbs, nnd through¬ 
out the later part of spring and early 
summer for raising seedlings for summer 
planting, some consideration must 1 k> given 


elose of the summer, when the house Is 
again required, to hoard up a proportion 
of these plants for future use—a practice 
which inevitably leads to congestion nnd 
to scarcity of room sooner or later. An 
alternative plan is to rely upon plants 
which can be readily and quickly raised 
from seed, nnd which, while showy nnd 
effective in their season, can be discarded 
when their usefulness is over. Among 



Snowdrops and early Daffodils in the house. 


end rrows in tlio Grass without any 
special culture. Doth come in well for 
the house when flowers are scarce. 


Pruning hardy Heaths (11. Pinscnt) — 
raning these in the strict, sense is not usually 
Wtea to as it results in a too formal plant 
1 probable a restricted flowering You 
r. however, remove by lightly shearing 
■m over or otherwise the flowering sprays 
their b&see without discouraging the lateral 
iota near and upon which a subsequent 
firing chiefly depends. 
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to the character of its occupants for the 
intervening months. 

The usual method is to rely upon the 
stereotyiied class — Begonias, Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Petunias, 
and the like. These, however satisfactory 
they may be, become monotonous, 
especially when they nre used in other 
houses at the same time. Further, there 
is always present the temptation at the 


these the old-fashioned Balsams are 
worthy of a place. They have a wide 
range of colour, they nre handsome and 
symmetrical plants, nnd can easily lie 
grown to specimen size within four months 
of the time of sowing. Smaller plants 
succeed well in 5-inch or C-inch ]iots. 
Celosins nre adapted in a special degree 
for the purpose under notice. Both the 
crimson and the yellow varieties readily 
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attract attention by reason of tlioir grace¬ 
ful and feathery' plumes, and except that 
they appreciate a little bottom - heat 
(which, however, is not absolutely essen¬ 
tial) in their younger stages, the cultiva¬ 
tion of Celosias presents no difficulty. 
Cockscombs are practically obsolete, but 
for such a house they are not without 
Value. Tlioir large and velvety corymbs 
nre always noticeable, and when 
assembled they form a very attractive 
group. Cockscombs, like Celosias, succeed 
better if bottom-heat can be afforded to 
the young plants. The annual Statices, 
too, may be employed. Of these I prefer 
S. Suworrowl and S. Ilonduelli. The 
funner throws line spikes of a purplish 
hue, while the blooms of the latter are 
corymbose and lemon-yellow in colour. It 
is surprising how few, even among 
gardeners, are acquainted with the value 
of these Statices for such purposes. 

A Judicious mixture of foliage is 
advantageous. This can be found in 
Coleuses, and a packet of seed sown early 
In the season will give as many plants as 
can he used. Plants from cuttings nre,.of 
course, equally available, but the foliage 
of seedlings, especially when these ate 
confined to a single stem, is much more 
handsome and more robust than that of 
plants from cuttings. A few pots of light 
and graceful Grasses nre also attractive. 
For this purpose Agrostis nebulosn stands 
supreme. Grown in 4-inch pots, and freely 
used, this delicate Grass tones down the 
vivid colours of the flowering plants in a 
wonderful way. Briza maxima, A vena 
sterilis, and Eragrostls elegans are also 
useful. For draping, Harrison’s Musk is 
suitable, as are Thunhergia alata and 
Maurandya Barclayana—both annuals. 

From a comparatively small house tilled 
with these or similar subjects a capital 
late summer and autumn display can be 
secured with the minimum of trouble, and 
without the necessity of storing a single 
plant over winter with the exception of a 
pot of two of Harrison's Musk. 

K. Bbicht. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Pycnostachys Dawei.This is a promis¬ 
ing winter-flowering plant for the green¬ 
house, and though at present very little 
known will doubtless soon be more gener¬ 
ally cultivated. It is a strong-growing, 
rather coarse-Iooking plant in general 
appearance, not unlike a species of Salvia. 
The up,right stems, which are clothed with 
Jong-toothed leaves, will attain a height 
of .'I feet to 8. feet. The flowers are borne 
in densely-packed heads at the points of 
the shoots, a succession being kept up 
from one bead or cluster for a consider¬ 
able time. In colour the flowers are of a 
deep rich blue tint, that is at all seasons 
much admired in the greenhouse. This 
Pycnostaohvs is of easy propagation and 
culture if treated much as winter-flower¬ 
ing Salvias. It is a native of Uganda, 
whence seeds were first sent to Kew, 
where, in tin- greenhouse, it lias formed a 
striking winter feature. I am not aware 
that it can at present be obtained from the 
usual trade sources, but no doubt it will 
before long as it can he so readily in¬ 
creased. It is strange that another blue, 
winter-flowered plant should also lie a 
native of Uganda. I refer to Coleus 
thyrsoideus, which,- also originally intro¬ 
duced through Kew, has now found its way 
Into almost every garden.—K. It. W. 

Allamandas. — These used to hold a 
conspicuous place among stove climbers, 
and no exhibitor of stove and greenhouse 
plants in the past could afford to leave 
them out of Ills collection. Apart from 
exhibitions, either when planted out or 
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grown in pots, and trained under the roof 
or in any other manner, the bunches of 
yellow, bell-shaped flowers appeared on 
the ends of the shoots which were 
developed under favourable conditions 
near the glass. When grown for exhibi¬ 
tion the plants were generally trained on 
a wire trellis formed in the shape of a 
balloon more or less, the main shoots tied 
down, and the flowering shoots en¬ 
couraged to grow up into the light till the 
flo.wor-buds appeared at the end. The 
shoots were then trained down to show 
the flowers to the liest advantage. If re¬ 
quired to go a long journey by road or rail 
It was customary to drop a spot of gum 
inside the flowers to hold them on ns the 
blooms were large and heavy. Cuttings of 
tlie young wood when getting firm root 
freely in sandy soil, turfy loam, and leaf- 
mould, while liquid manure once a week or 
so when the pots are filled with roots 
will give strength and substance to the 
flowers. There are several varieties, but 
A. Henderson! and A. nobilis are among 
the best. A. neriifolia does not climb and 
has smaller flowers than the others.— 
E. H. 

Rhodanthes In pots.—Khodanthes de¬ 
serve wider culture. Dainty and fragile 
in appearance, their Small pink and white 
flowers are always appreciated, particu¬ 
larly for table decoration. It is sur¬ 
prising, however, to find that a good many 
amateur gardeners who have greenhouses 
should leave them out of their arrange-' 
inents. May I at this time, when seed can 
bo sown In a warm house, bring these 
beautiful annuals to the notice of those 
who have not grown them? Bans or 
boxes of light soil consisting of old friable 
loam, leaf-mould, and sharp silver sand 
should be prepared and kept in warmth 
until the seedlings are ready for trans¬ 
planting. Five-inch or 0-inch iiots are 
large enough, and seedlings may he 
planted fairly close together and sui>- 
ported by a few thin twigs around which 
raffia may be tied. Care should be taken 
not to water the plants when in a young 
state too much, ns they soon damp off.— 
Townsman. 

Tradescantia fuscata. — This little- 
known member of the Spiderwort family 
resembles, to some extent, certain of the 
coloured-leaved Draeienas, and is quite ns 
effective as some of these plants. The 
leaves, broad and pointed, the obverse 
being of a dark glossy green with a 
narrow line of purple at the edges, while 
the reverse is solely purple, are each 
almost a foot long, and at a casual 
glance the plant is readily mistaken for a 
Dracaena. The flowers nre freely pro¬ 
duced at the axils of the leaves, the 
minute scapes of white, four or five in 
number, being enclosed in a short-stemmed 
envelope of purple uud of a typically 
Spiderwort character. A native of Brazil, 
from which these plants were brought 
here, I have found, after repeated experi¬ 
ment. that they thrive best In a mixture 
of Sphagnum and broken crocks similar 
to that used for some Orchids.—W. McG., 
Ba.lm.ae. 

Epacrises. — These beautiful winter- 
flowering greenhouse shrubs nre not grown 
to anything like the same extent tlmt they 
once were. This is a pity, for they form 
a charming class of flowering plants, many 
of which are at their best during the dull 
season of the year. Most of them are 
natives of Australia, where in some parts 
they occupy the same position ns the 
Heaths (Erica) do in South Africa. 
Epacrises resent being treated in a rough 
and ready manner, und that is probably 
the reason they are not oftener met with in 
gardens. Most of them are of a rather 
stiff, erect habit of growth, but one, 


Epaeris Jongiflora, or miniata, is quite dis¬ 
tinct. The branches of this are disposed in 
a somewhat spreading manner, tire long, 
tubular flowers (bright crimson tipped 
with white) hanging from the undersides 
thereof. Tills sjiecies blooms in May and 
.Tune. Of E. purpurasoens or onosime- 
flora there Is a doulile-flowered form 
which some thirty-five years or so ago 
attracted a large share of attention, but k 
is now rarely seen. 

Berried plants In the greenhouse.— 

Several different berried subjects serve to 
brighten up the greenhouse during the 
winter months. One of the very best and 
uiost generally met with is Solanurn 
oapsicastrum, of which ideal little speci¬ 
mens are freely brought into Covent 
Garden Market during the season. They 
are mostly grown in pots from 5 inches to 
(i inches in diameter, and many of them 
are examples of high cultural skill. We 
are sometimes advised to plant these out 
during the summer months and lift und 
repot in the autumn. Under such a mode 
of procedure the foliage is often faulty, 
and as this detracts from their commercial 
value the market cultivator confines his 
altogether to pots. Cuttings, which strike 
readily, are preferred to seedlings, as they 
flower, and, consequently, fruit more 
freely in a small state. In an ordinary 
greenhouse the berries will remain fresh 
and bright for a long time. Mice, how¬ 
ever, are very fond of them, hence if these 
I»ests are present a sharp look-out must 
bo kept, for them. Some strains of this 
Sohuium are preferable to others, but, ns 
a rule, the market grower can bo depended 
upon to get the best that are obtainable. 
There are now many forms of Capsicums 
grown for the sake of their ornamental 
fruits, some of which afford a pleasing 
change from the Solanurn, but they are 
not likely to supersede it. That old 
Chinese shrub, Ardisla erenulata, which 
is often regarded as a stove plant, will 
retain Its berries for a long time in the 
greenhouse. There is a variety with 
white berries, but it is not particularly 
attractive.—W. T. 

Crinums, which have bedn resting for 
some mouths, now show signs of awaken¬ 
ing. and (luring the week they have been 
removed from their winter quarters to a 
moderately warm greenhouse. These, like 
other bulbous plants of a similar charac¬ 
ter, resent disturbance, and, therefore, no 
repotting was attempted. The surface of 
the pots was stirred with a pointed stick, 
the loosened soil taken out and replaced 
by an everyday compost. Now that 
growth has begun the plants will receive 
abundance of water, with, from time to 
time, an allowance of liquid manure. 

Tuberoses.—The Tuberose is- appreciated in 
most gardens, although some object lo the 
perfume as being rather overpowering. It is 
occasionally thought that these plants require 
a good deal of heat, and while this is true in 
the winter months, it is bv no means difficult, 
to grow Tuberoses from the month of March 
onward throughout the summer and autumn 
months. At the present time there is gener¬ 
ally a hotbed of some description at work in 
most places, and if the pots containing the 
bulbs be plunged in the fermenting material 
until growth indicates that root-action has 
taken place, the plants will afterwards make 
satisfactory progress under greenhouse condi¬ 
tions. Some start the bulbs singly in small 
pots, but I prefer to put them in fives into 
8-inch pots, in which they make useful pieces. 
A rather sandy loam without the usual addi¬ 
tion of leaf-mould is employed, arid no water 
is given until top-growth is visible. Later in 
tile season, if the pots are plunged in a bed 
in a cold-frame, and the sashes kept, close, the 
heat of the sun will be sufficient to start a 
fresh batch into growth. —Kirk. 

Cyclamen St. George.—This is one of 'the 
C. persiemn (C. latifolium) class, and, apart 
from the fine effect produced by the large 
rich, salmon-coloured flowers, is remarkable 
for leaf beauty alone. In not a few plants 
variegation is eickly-looking, but in the hand¬ 
some marbled leaves of this Cyclamen it is 
in fine contrast to the brilliantly-coloured 
flowers. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

TRIMULA WINTERI. 

Tms lias not appeared at Vincent Square 
this season in either quantity or condition 
worthy of its early promise, and as the 
price in catalogues indicates that some 


drainage. The species seems to vary 
somewhat, more particularly in colour of 
flower and stature. One poor form I have 
never exceeds 2 inches high, its rosettes 
of leaves only faintly marked. Another 
at 0 inches high lias its prostrate rosettes 
highly silvered and strongly margined and 
pitted with white. This is a particularly 
good type, the rosettes of slljery leaves 


Primula Winteri. From a photograph sent by Mrs. S. II. 
Burroughas, Ketton Cottage, Stamford. 


difficulty has been experienced in the 
propagation of it, information as to the 
best methods of this and as to after-treat¬ 
ment will be very acceptable to some, at 
least, of its admirers. 

That it will do well in some circum¬ 
stances the illustration of a plant which 
in rather n iioor state of health and small 
vras put into its present position in the 
sunnier of 1013 and lias had no special 
care since clearly show's. Why it has done 
well, and whether a real winter will be 
too much for it who can tell? The soil in 
which it grows is but a mixture of gravel 
and leaf-soil. Susan H. Buruouohes. 

Ketton Cottage, Stamford. 


density of their setting, are incapable of 
full development, hence more or less out 
of action. Fully developed, every one of 
them would give a flower, hence the need 
for periodical division or propagation. 
The yearling plant from a cutting easily 
gives a dozen or so of its shilling-large 
flowers, and potted on would increase the 
number threefold a year later. After this 
I think it were better to break it up—that 
is, if the best the plant is capable of 
giving is aimed at. This periodical break¬ 
ing up also ensures increased vigour to 
the plant and lessens, I believe, the risk 
of death from rust. In any case, while 
affording increased flower beauty it also 
greatly augments the stock of one of thq 
most, beautiful of its race. — E. II. 
Jenkixs. 


SAXIFRAGA GRIESBACHI. 

Few members of the geDus have aroused 
greater interest than this remarkable 
Macedonian kind, anti from the day when, 
twelve or so years ago, it gained a first- 
tiass certificate from the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society it lias remained a highly 
lopular plant. It has also proved a first- 
lale commercial plant, lienee from more 
(tan one standiioint merited the high 
award referred to. A March-flowering 
fiwies under cultivation, it is interest¬ 
ing long before a flower expands; from 
the moment, indeed, when the first signs 
of its brilliantly tipped inflorescence 
arrears in the centre of its grey rosette 
of leaves till a month or six weeks later, 
when, I inches or 5 inches high, it is ex¬ 
panding its crimson flowers near the 
summit of glandular, green-tipped stems. 
Generally speaking, it is of easy cultiva¬ 
tion, anil grows well in gritty loam, or 
wch as is well charged with broken sand¬ 
stone or old mortar. It is best regarded 
ns a crevice plant, where a deep root-run 
and perfect drainage are assured. At 
Wisley it is, I believe, doing well in the 
moraine, but in such It should be care- 
fully guarded against much wet at any 
time, the delicate roots soon suffering 
fpim this cause. Some years ago I lost 
my first plant of it quite suddenly after 
etrrying, I think it was. eleven of its in¬ 
florescences and though at first I con¬ 
sidered it to be due to the stress of flower¬ 
ing. I had more than a suspicion that the 
-Tdden collapse was due to over-watering. 
Hence the above-given hint as to perfect 


TWO FINE HEPATICAS. 

Mrs. Berkeley, of Spetchley, has a truly' 
glorious form of Anemone Hepatica angu- 
losa growing in her garden. It is finer irr 
all its parts than the ordinary Hepatica 
angulosa of gardens. In colour it is a 
beautiful clear deep blue, its flowers mea-> 
sure fully 2} inches across, the petals are 
fewer In number, hut much broader and 
longer. The stems, erect and stout, aro 
some (! inches high, while the leaves a re 
5 Inches in breadth. T hardly think that 
the unusual vigour of this plant is due to 
soil or situation, because other plants 
growing near and under the same eondi- 
and coloured spikes of flowers appearing ! dons do not differ from ordinary "Hepatlcas 
in tine contrast. At one time the plant we ]* Brown 
promised to be plentiful, though latterly it 


has become more scarce. Seedlings, how¬ 
ever, are now being raised somewhat 
freely, hence there is promise for the 
future. It is quite a gem for the alpine- 
house in February' and March. At page 
104 it is erroneously stated that this 
species gained an “ award of merit in 
1893.” The award was a first-class cer¬ 
tificate in the year 1903. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


Saxifraga Burseriana major.— I, like 
your correspondent “ S. A.” (p. 172), can¬ 
not agree with Mr. Farrer that this is 
“ ungenerous of flower.” Indeed, my ex¬ 
perience is all the other way, good tufts 


Another fine Hepatica is the Double 
White, which just now in my garden at 
Warley has considerably over 100 blossoms 
open or opening. I showed it at the meet¬ 
ing of the Royal "Horticultural Society on 
March 24, 1903, when it was given a 
first-class certificate. The Double White 
Hepatica was known to Clusius, and is 
said to have been grown in English gar¬ 
dens in the 17th and 18th centuries. It 
seems, however, to have disappeared from 
cultivation in England. I searched in vain 
for many years and I sent out enquiries 
all over the Continent. A plant was finally 
discovered in an old convent garden in 
Germany. , 

I hear that some difficulty has been cx- 
perienced in establishing this particular 


The Double White Hepatica in the gardens at 
Warley, Essex. 


of it in 5-inch pots giving three to five 
dozen flowers each. Freedom of flower¬ 
ing in these Saxifrages, however, is very 
much a question of cultivation, reaching 
its maximum, perhaps, through the 
medium of biennial division or propaga¬ 
tion from cuttings. The reason is not far 
to seek. In a 5-inch diameter tuft of one 
of these there may be 200 or more rosettes, 
two-thirds of which, by reason of the 


variety of Hepatica, but it thrives well at 
Warley and is quite the pride of my gar¬ 
den in spring. E. Willmott. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS THAT SURVIVE. 
A short time ago “ Kirk ” called the 
attention of readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated to an old late-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themum—Souvenir de Petite Amie—a 
variety that, notwithstanding the great 
output of Chrysanthemums during these 
last twenty-five years, is still grown. One 
remembers a few sorts that even to-day, 
after the lapse of so long a period, hare, 
owing to some good quality, managed to 
hold their own, and are to-day to he seen 
in collections where size of bloom is not 
regarded altogether as the predominating 
factor. Take ns an example Source d'Or. 
I remember showing a specimen plant of 
this variety along with Elaine (pure 
white) and Vnl d’Andorre (chestnut-red). 
They are Japanese sorts that, in addition 
to producing good flowers, are noted for 
excellent foliage. Two other old Japanese 
sorts are not entirely lost to cultivation, 
for only a couple of seasons ago I saw ex¬ 
cellent specimens of l.ady Selborne and 
Fair Maid of Guernsey, both good whites. 
Owing to the immense number of varieties 
in the Japanese section introduced during 
the period referred to it is obvious that 
many really good varieties were super¬ 
seded by sorts whose chief claim lay not 
so much in their beauty as in the size of 
flowers. In the incurved section—that 
was never so jtopular either from a show 
or decorative standpoint—there are a few 
sorts still to be found where pretty 
blossoms are vulued, and amongst these 
one may mention Lady Hardinge (silvery- 
rose), Mrs. Geo. Bundle (white), and Mr. 
Bunn (yellow). Perhaps the section which 
has suffered most is the refiexed, yet who 
shall say that Chevalier Homage (deep 
golden-yellow). King of tlie Crimsons, and 
Doctor Sharpe, that are still grown by- 
lovers of old varieties, are not worth per¬ 
petuating? PomiHUis have many admirers 
in these days, and in particular with tile 
owners of small greenhouses. One still 
comes across the forms of Cedo Nulli in 
various colours, the compact blooms of 
Golden Mdlle. Martlie, Itiack Douglas 
(with crimson flowers), and the miniature 
white, cluster-like blossoms of Snowdrop, 
a most useful variety for bouquets. 

These old sorts have, to a large extent 
been superseded by varieties that have not 
always been improvements uiwn their pre¬ 
decessors, and it is interesting to liiul 
sorts like Souvenir de Petite Amie, re¬ 
ferred to by “ Kirk,” and Soeur Melanie 
(a white, compact-growing Pompon), men¬ 
tioned frequently in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, that have stood the test of time 
and are still grown in many gardens. 

Leahurst. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

When to propagate decorative Chrysan¬ 
themums. -There is no doubt whatever 
that what are termed decorative Chrysan¬ 
themums are propagated much earlier 
than is really necessary. The practice of 
the older Chrysanthemum growers, who 
cultivated their plants chiefly for exhibi¬ 
tion, was to insert the cuttings in Decem¬ 
ber, and often earlier. The result was 
that tlie plants were coddled and often 
spoilt by tiie treatment they received and 
never possessed that sturdy characteristic 
that one usually associates with plants 
of the decorative Chrysanthemums. Were 
growers to keep their stock plants in a 
cold or cool glass-house during the dark 
winter days, and by careful ventilation as 
the days become brighter and warmer en¬ 
courage young growths of a sturdy kind 
to develop, the old stock plants would 
simply bristle with shoots of a most desir¬ 


able kind. Thus, during the latter part of 
February, and throughout the whole of 
March, a series of hatches of cuttings 
could be inserted that would root freely 
and provide plants of the very best kind 
for decoration. This later ]>eriod of pro¬ 
pagation is better also by reason of the 
fact that, once the cuttings have become 
rooted, they may lie ]s>Ue<l up and be 
grown on straight away without any delay 
whatever. In the successful cultivation 
of most plants it is the grower who can 
keep his plants just progressing from start 
to finish that usually produces' the best 
results, and tlds may be easily accom¬ 
plished when tlie propagation is carried 
out during the period above mentioned.— 
E. G. 

Early - flowering Chrysanthemums — old 
stools.- Stools of early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums at present in the borders should be 
lifted and divided. It is never very satisfac¬ 
tory to permit such plants to remain in the 
ground from year to year without division, 
as to do so generally results in deterioration, 
and. further, should a long period of drought 
follow, old plants suffer first. It is. therefore, 
well at this juncture to lift the plants, split¬ 
ting them up. and replanting in small por¬ 
tions, replenishing the old quarters with fresh 
soil. The mild winter we have had has been 
in favour of plants that have been left in the 
ground, and there is enough material about 
the old stools to carry out the suggestion 
made.—WooDBAsrwirK. 


VEGETABLES. 

POTATOES. 

The earliest Potatoes come from the 
Canary Isles and Southern Europe. These 
are followed by those grown in Jersey, 
which are in turn succeeded by supplies 
from Cornwall. Tlie area of ri]teuing 
moves northward until it reaches Scotland, 
where tlie raising of thousands of acres 
of early Potatoes, in the Ayrshire district, 
is in full swing in early July. The main 
crops, lifted in September nml October, 
k(H»p our markets well supplied Until tlie 
next summer. Tlie extent of these main 
crops and tlie way in which they have kept 
in the pits or clamps during the winter have 
a considerable influence on tlie prices ob¬ 
tainable for earlies. If tlie main crops 
have kept well and are being marketed in 
good condition one hears tlie remark fre¬ 
quently made by housewives that they 
would rather have good old Potatoes than 
new ones—and where there are many 
mouths to fill the difference between eight 
and eigliteenpenee a stone is a great con¬ 
sideration. Whether for farm or garden 
crops the 

Care of tiie seed is an important factor 
in successful culture. If home-grown seed 
is to he used for flic earliest crop it ought 
to have been selected when the previous 
crop was being raised and put into boxes 
right away. The idea of boxing is to get 
shoots on each tuber an inch or two in 
length before planting. If these shoots are 
about tlie thickness of a lead pencil and 
not damaged in any way before planting, 
nor when being planted and covered, tlie 
crop will lie two to three weeks earlier and 
at tlie rate of 2 tons per acre heavier than 
if unboxed, unsprouted seed was planted. 
To got the growths strong and hard the 
boxes should lie stood in the light for a 
week or ten days before planting. It is 
always best to get the lirst shoots retained 
on the tellers for planting, but with the 
earliest varieties, and in mild winters, they 
become too long and drawn nml get broken 
off, anil tlie second growth is utilised. 
Ideal tubers for planting are those about 
the size of hens’ eggs and weighing 2 oz. 
to 3 oz. each. To obtain seed tubers with 
some degree of uniformity in size, growers 
and dealers usually dress them, riddle 
them through a 2-incU to 2j-ineh mesh 
riddle according to the shape of the tuber 
—kidney or round—and over a lj-inch one, 


hence the terms in the trade, 2J by 1J or 2 
by lj. If as often happens tubers of this 
uniform size cannot be obtained, those that 
are too large can be cut lengthwise in 
halves. When this is done tlie cut sets 
ought to be dusted with dry lime nnd 
allowed to lie on a dry floor for two clays 
before planting. Tlie 
Preparation of Potato-ground should 
he done in tlie autumn. It should be 
deeply ploughed nml manured with stable 
manure. In spring it should he drilled 
ready for planting anil along the drills 
should he sprinkled, before planting, arti¬ 
ficial manure suitable for Potatoes at tlie 
rate of about S ewt. per acre. As a guide 
for garden culture it is worth bearing in 
mind that about 2 oz. tier lineal yard of a 
drill is an equivalent dressing. The drills 
for early varieties should be 24 inches 
apart nnd for main crop sorts 27 inches to 
30 inches. The sets should be planted 
about 12 Inches apart in the drills nnd 
where sprouted sets from boxes are used 
they must lie laid down carefully in the 
bottom of tlie drill and not dropped. 
Potash is an essential ingredient in Potato 
manures, but Ibis year the percentage of 
that valuable alkali Is sure to be small in 
all compounds, as Germany has in the past 
been the main source of supply. If avail¬ 
able it will certainly be advantageous to 
scatter wood ashes along tlie Potato drills, 
as they give n percentage of potash in a 
readily available form. I should like to 
put in a word in favour of 
Spkaitno in districts which are usually 
ravaged by the ordinary Potato disease 
(Phytopthorn infestans). Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture, tiie groat specific against fungus 
diseases, is now put up in tins nnd 
sold by most seedsmen for the con¬ 
venience of small growers. A shilling 
or two sjient on it nnd tlie solution 
made and applied as directed with a 
sprayer twice in August will certainly 
make the crop largely resistant. It is ns 
well to impress on growers how necessary 
it is to frequently get a 
Change or seed. When I grew Potatoes 
in tlie South of England I found that 
seed from Scotland retained its virtue 
for two seasons, hut no longer. It. 
has been proved over nml over ngnin 
that seed Potatoes from Scotland or 
Ireland give ail increased yield which in 
the first wsison more than makes up for 
tlie additional outlay. 

Varieties.— The old favourites such as 
Sharpe’s Victor or Myatt’st Ashleaf do not 
give tlie yield that modern sorts like Mid¬ 
lothian Early. Duke of York, May Queen, 
and Epicure dp. Eor quality nnd qnhntity 
combined I have found nothing to equal 
Midlothian Early. It is a thick kidney in 
shape, slightly yellow in flesh, very early, 
and will yield S tons per acre. Sharpe’s 
Express is a great cropper, though not 
quite so early as Midlothian. May Queen 
is largely grown in the Penzance district, 
while Epicure is first favourite with all 
Ayrshire growers, but it is not a first-class 
Potato. Of second early varieties British 
Queen is, perhaps, the most widely grown, 
but it is not often found in tlie gardens of 
connoisseurs. Windsor Castle is and lias 
long been a favourite in this class. In the 
main crop or late section there has been 
more of Up-to-date grown during tlie last 
twenty years than any other variety. In 
recent years many varieties similar to 
Up-to-date have been raised and put on 
tlie market, and these—notably such as 
The Factor and Dalhousie Seedling—have 
been popular on nccount of tbeir good 
quality and great yielding nature. Arran 
Chief, raised in tlie Island of Arran, lias 
received much attention and much favour¬ 
able notice during tlie last two seasons. 
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It is a strong-growing, heavy-cropping 
variety. In any- list of main crop Potatoes 
King Edward must be included. It is a 
fine, shapely white kidney splashed with 
(link, is a good doer in most soils, and is 
very largely grown, especially in the Mid¬ 
lands, and is equally good for garden or 
field culture. Where good culture can be 
given I strongly advise the growing of 
Langworthy anti Golden Wonder. Pro¬ 
fessor Seton, in a trial for the Hoard of 
Agriculture in Yorkshire, found he could 
get at the rate of 10 tons ]>er acre of Lang¬ 
worthy under good allotment culture. The 
question of varieties of Potatoes which re¬ 
sist attacks of 

Black wart Is one of considerable 
importance to-dny, because there arc 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Begonias. — The season for Gloire de 
Lorraine and its varieties has now come 
to au end and a number.of plants has been 
cut down and placed in suitable quarters 
to break and afford cuttings. The space 
thus rendered vacant has been tilled princi¬ 
pally with Cinerarias, among which the 
rich crimson-flowered Matador stands out 
conspicuously. 

Azalea mollis. — The rich and varied 
coloured flowers of this section of Azalea 
are always attractive and the plants are 
also of great value for house decoration. 
A mild warmth with frequent syringing 


Plants in bloom are pollinated with a 
rabbit's tail towards mid-day, and as soon 
as a sufficient numlver has set to form a 
crop the plants will be moved on to make 
room for the later relays of plants still in 
a cold pit. There is one interesting fea¬ 
ture in connection with Strawberry- 
forcing this season which is worth record¬ 
ing, and that is, that though the plants 
for some unexplained reason made much 
less foliage than usual last autumn, they 
arc now producing extra strong trusses of 
flowers. 

Outside Vine borders. — As no further 
advantage is to bo derived from its con¬ 
tinuation, the winter covering of outside 
borders is now best taken off. This will 
allow the surface to become dry and 



Dipladenia amabilis. 


thousands of gardens and allotments in 
the country where the Hoard of Agricul¬ 
ture will allow no other to be grown. From 
the areas of badly-infected soil the im¬ 
mune varieties turn out perfectly clean, 
while the non-resistant varieties are badly 
warted and many of them rotten. Sutton’s 
Abundance. Findlay's Conquest, Dobbie's 
Favourite. McAlister's Great Scot, are all 
second early, - white-flowered, resistant 
sorts. Among the main crop varieties 
which are resistant are The Admiral, The 


Provost, White City, and tile two which I 
refer to above ns being so famous for 
quality—Langworthy and Golden Wonder. 
It is remarkable that none of tlie Up-to- 
date class resist black wart, nor do any of 
our popular early varieties.—-W. Cuth- 
skktsox, I) uddi itij-ton , Midlothian, in the 
Field. 
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suffices to excite growth and bring them 
quickly into bloom. To extend the season 
as far as itossible some of the plants which 
do not yet show signs of moving should 
lie stood in the shade under a north wall. 

Pot Strawberries.—riants on which the 
fruits are swelling are regularly fed with 
guano-water. This treatment is continued 
up to the time the berries commence to 
bolour, after which clear water only is 
given, and as far as possible more air 
allowed to circulate around the plants. A 
later hatch on which the fruits have just 
set will have the fruit thinned and su]>- 
ported in the usual way, while daily feed¬ 
ing will be commenced. To prevent a 
possible outbreak of red spider the foliage 
is well syringed morning and afternoon, 
but not so violently as to damage the fruit. 


warmed by the sun's rays, and tlie roots 
situated near to it will then quickly be¬ 
come active and push out new feeders. 
Before this occurs, and to encourage their 
rapid multiplication once new rootlets be¬ 
gin to be emitted, the surface, ns soon as 
cleaned, should receive a dressing of Vine- 
manure. This can then lie lightly pricked 
in without materially damaging tlie roots. 
Some defer top-dressing borders until this 
jieriod is reached, but unless some particu¬ 
lar object is to be gained by doing so this 
is always best done in autumn. After ap¬ 
plying the manure, and the pricked up 
sail has become fairly dry, a mulch some 
2 inches thick of horse-droppings should 
then be spread evenly over the surface. 
Subsequent applications of manure when 
applied can then be intimately mixed witli 
the latter with a wooden rake and remain 
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to bo either washed in by rain or hand- 
watering. 

Protecting fruit-trees. — Apricot and 
Peach trees being on the verge of bursting 
into bloom, three thicknesses of 4-inch 
netting have been suspended in front of 
them. The nets being some little distance 
from the wall there is ample space for a 
free circulation of air, while bees can pass 
in and out at will. The aid of the bees 
in the setting do]tending on tiie weather 
a rabbit's tail will lie used to effect the 
pollination in the'event of a cold, dull 
spell sotting in. A handy man will 
pollinate the flowers on a good many trees 
in tiie course of nil hour, and, when neces¬ 
sary, it is time well spent. 

Cucumbers. — December and January 
raised plants, now coming into hearing, 
will, as soon as they are capable of fully 
maintaining the supply, enable the winter 
fruiters to he disiiensed with, and the 
house, after having been cleaned down, 
prepared for a crop of Melons. In private 
establishments a regular and daily supply 
has usually to he kept going, to accom¬ 
plish which the cropping Jias to he so 
arranged that the plants carry fruits in 
all stages of development rather than a 
quantity all of one size. To carry this out 
successfully top-dressing and feeding are 
equally as important items as giving 
timely attention to the training and 
stopping of tiie young growths. When the 
trellis becomes fully clothed, portions of 
the oldest bine then have to be out away 
from time to time to make way for the 
training in of new growths. If carefully 
done, the trellis can in this way always he 
kept furnished with bearing wood with¬ 
out in any way distressing the plants. 

Peas. —- Plants raised under glass and 
which have boon well hardened may now 
he planted. As those have been forwarded 
with the object of obtaining a crop as 
early as iiossible after they are planted, 
the selection of a site for them is of 
primary importance. This should enjoy 
immunity from northerly and easterly- 
winds if possible. No better place can he 
found when it can he spared than a border 
In front of a south wall. Here the Peas 
can be planted in rows 3 feet apart if 
-space is limited, but if the contrary is the 
case the rows are better 0 feet apart, as 
the Intervening space can then be utilised 
for early Cauliflowers in handlights or 
cloches. The Peas should be moulded and 
staked as soon as planted, and to further 
protect the plants a few houghs of ever¬ 
greens should be disposed among the 
ordinary sticks on either side of the rows. 
Sparrows are usually troublesome in pick¬ 
ing (iff the young leaves and point-growths. 
Soot or Tobacco powrlor sprinkled on the 
leaves after slightly damping them with a 
syringe acts as a good deterrent. 

Early-sown Peas now coming through 
the soil have to he protected from wood- 
pigeons and other birds, otherwise they 
would soon pull up the whole of the plants. 
Pea guards or nets form the best protec¬ 
tion until the plants are ready for mould¬ 
ing up Seed of three different mainerop 
varieties will now he sown, the object in 
selecting three different sorts being to on- 
sun* a good succession. From now and 
till the end of June sowings will he made 
every fortnight or as soon as those sown 
last come through the soil. 

Cauliflowers. —The most forward plants 
wintered in a frame must now he planted 
in handlights, under cloches, or, failing 
either of the foregoing, set out in single 
rows IS inches apart to he covered at night 
with large flower-pots. As a further pro¬ 
tection the plants in this instance should 
lie planted in deeply-drawn drills. In 
some seasons ia^aII houghs,of I.aurel let 
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into the ground, two or three round each 
plant, are a sufficient protection until the 
[limits have made some growth. In each 
case a sharp look-out for slugs has to lie 
kept for some time after planting. 

Autumn and winter Broccoli.— In addi¬ 
tion to a filial sowing of Autumn Giant 
and Autumn Mammoth Cauliflowers, seed 
of Michaelmas, Autumn Protecting, Winter 
Mammoth, Christmas White, and Early 
White Broccoli will now ho sown thinly 
in drills drawn 1 foot apart on an oiien 
piece of ground. Best of All Savoy will 
he sown at the same time. The plot will 
he securely netted afterwards. 

Globe Beet.— Young roots of this, ns soon 
as they are to he hail, are always pre¬ 
ferred to the winter-stored roots. A tirst 
sowing will, therefore, he made on a piece 
of ground reserved for them in front of a 
wall facing south. Tiie drills will Ik* 
1 foot apart qnd from two to throe seeds 
sown in them at intervals of about 0 inches 
apart. Even these are liable to he pulled 
up by birds as they show through the soil, 
and have to be protected. 

French Beans.— A few rows of a forcing 
variety will shortly lie drilled in on a 
warm, sheltered plot, and a further sow¬ 
ing made a fortnight later. Much depends 
on the weather ns to whether the lirst- 
named sowing proves remunerative or the 
reverse, hut when the elements are favour¬ 
able the value of the resulting crop can¬ 
not well he over-estimated. 

Mainerop Carrots. — A plot of ground, 
the soil of which is now in a nice friable 
condition, will be prepared for these. This 
was dug soon after tiie turn of the year. 
A good dressing of lime-rubbish was ap¬ 
plied last season. Boots of medium 
length being preferred, seed of an Inter¬ 
mediate variety will lie sown in sufficient 
quantity to provide for an abundant re¬ 
turn, as under existing and prospective 
conditions the demand will continue to lie 
heavy. The shallow-drawn drills will 
stand 1 foot apajt and run north and 
south. After closing in the drills and 
treading them firmly a wooden rake will 
suffice to level the surface and give it a 
neat finish. When roots for exhibition 
are required and the staple cannot he re¬ 
lied on to produce clean, shapely roots, 
special means in the way of making holes 
with a bar and tilling them with flue soil 
in which to sow the seed must he adopted. 
If roots of such varieties ns Selected Red 
and Long Surrey are desired, the holes 
should be at least 30 inches deep. 

Turnips. — Larger breadths and, to en¬ 
sure succession, three different varieties 
will now be sown. A good selection of 
Snowball is hard to heat to turn in quickly. 
Criterion and Rod Globe are two suitable 
kinds to succeed it. Like most other small 
seeds it is necessary when sown to.secure 
them against bird attacks. 

Mint. —This lias started into growth out¬ 
doors very early this season. The roots 
are now in the right condition for the 
making of new beds, and if properly 
planted will grow away and become well 
established by the end of the season. 

Chilies and Capsicums.— These, required 
for mixing with pickles and for other pur¬ 
poses, should now be ready for shifting 
into the pots In which the plants will fruit. 
Pots (! inches and 7 inches in diameter ore 
suitable, and a mixture of loam and a 
little leaf-mould or decayed mnnure suits 
their root requirements. A keen outlook 
has to ix* kept for “ fly,” as this quickly 
damages the prospect of a crop if (lie 
young growths are allowed to become 
iiadly infested. Occasionally fuming the 
plants is the best way to prevent attack. 

A. \Y. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Peach-house. —As soon ns the 
fruits have passed the stoning period they 
may be pushed on a little faster, the heat 
at night being raised to 00 degs. and the 
house closed early, taking care that the 
temperature does not exceed 85 degs. after 
closing. The syringe should lie used 
freely twice a day. Give tepid water at 
the roots, and if the trees are carrying 
heavy crops an occasional watering witli 
liquid manure will do good. Keep the 
shoots for next year's fruiting tied in. 
lK*ing careful to avoid over-crowding. 
Stop lateral and fore-right shoots at the 
tirst joint and keep tin* fruits clear of the 
leaves by placing thorn aside, not pulling 
them off. Succession houses, according to 
the time the trees have been started, re¬ 
quire the same attention as that afforded 
the trees in the early house in the matter 
of disbudding, stopping the shoots, 
thinning the fruits, etc. 

Vineries now require constant atten¬ 
tion, as the Vines are in various stages of 
growth. In the earliest house, where the 
fruit lias commenced to swell after 
stoning, the border should be well 
watered with liquid manure. Go over the 
hunches to regulate them for the last time 
nml remove nny seedless berries. See to 
the stopping of strong laterals and allow 
the weaker ones a little more freedom, 
hut avoid over-crowding. In succession 
ltouses continue to regulate the shoots 
and stop the laterals. A temperature of 
(if) (legs, is suitable at night for the 
flowering season of most varieties except¬ 
ing Muscats, which should lie kept at a 
minimum of 70 (legs, when in flower. 
Commence to thin the hunches as soon 
ns it can lie seen which berries are swell¬ 
ing. Remove all surplus hunches and 
avoid over-cropping the Vines. Disbud 
gild tie down the Vines in late houses. Do 
not keep too close an atmosphere, hut en¬ 
courage strong, healthy foliage by free 
ventilation and low night temperatures. 

Caladiums that are growing freely may 
he finally repotted in light, rich soil, 
which should not he made very firm. The 
[sits should he provided with ample drain¬ 
age as the plants require an abundance 
of water when growing freely. They must 
he shaded from direct sunshine, but nil the 
light possible should lie afforded to bring 
out the colour of the leaves. 

Cloxinias making free growth may lie 
repotted into their flowering-pots, using 
a compost of loam, dry cow-dung rubbed 
through a fine-niesli sieve, leaf-mould, and 
silver sand. Prick off seedlings directly 
they are large enough to handle into 
small iwts or pans. 

Primulas. —Seedlings from Ihe early 
sowing should he pricked off info shallow 
pans filled with a rather light compost 
consisting of loam> leaf-mould, peat, and 
sand, and another sowing made for suc¬ 
cession. The double - flowered varieties 
may now lie Increased by division of the 
roots, being careful to have a few roots 
with each piece. Pot up these divisions 
in light soil and plunge them in a gentle 
hot-bed till the roots take hold of the 
soil, then remove (hem to slightly cooler 
quarters. 

Begonia Cloire de Lorraine.— A batch of 
■this plant has been placed in a tempera¬ 
ture of 70 degs. to produce cuttings for 
flowering next winter. Cuttings will 
soon develop at the base of the plants. 
These are taken off when 3 inches long 
and inserted in well-drained pans tilled 
with a mixture of equal parts loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, placed on a stage in the 
propugating-house, occasionally sprayed 
over-head, and shaded from sunshine. 
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Hybrid Begonias. —Emily Clibrnn, Clib- 
ran's Pink, Elatior, Winter Cheer, and 
others may lx; propagated in the same 
manner as the above. These plants are 
very subject to mite and should be 
frequently fumigated to keep it in check. 

Violets. —The past winter has been very- 
favourable for the culture of Violets in 
frames, as it bus been possible to give 
them an abundance of air nearly the 
whole season. Preparations will now be 
made for transferring them to their 
summer quarters. The ground having 
been previously trenched and manured 
will be given a dressing of soot, which 
will he lightly forked in, the surface 
raked fine, and shallow drills marked 
out. In the ease of single, strong-growing 
varieties I allow a distance of 15 inches 
apart each way, but for the double and 
more compact growing varieties 9 inches 
apart each way are sufficient. Strong, 
healthy runners only- are selected and the 
old stock discarded. If the weather is 
dry an occasional watering will he re¬ 
quired and frequent syringings will be 
necessary to keep red-spider in check. A 
mulch of leaf-soil or spent Mushroom- 
manure will lie of much assistance. 

Herbaceous plants have started freely 
into growth. It will be necessary to thin 
the growths of many species, such as 
Asters, Helianthuses, Phloxes, etc., to 
prevent over-crowding. 

Annuals. — Seeds of Asters and Ten 
Week Stocks should he sown at once in 
boxes or in frames, the seedlings to be 
pricked out ns soon as large enough. The 
seeds should be sown thinly and pricking 
off done (especially in the ease of Stocks) 
when two true leaves are made, • these 
plants being very liable to damp off when 
crowded together and the air in the frame 
close. 

Annuals In the open air. —It is now safe 
to sow practically all annuals out-of-doors, 
and provided the ground was well pre¬ 
pared during- the winter or spring a dry 
day or two -will render it fit for sowing 
even on heavy soils. To obtain the best 
results the soil must be made fine, the 
seeds sown thinly, and lightly covered 
with fine soil. Annuals are frequently 
sown and grown loo thickly. The seed¬ 
lings should be thinned as soon as large 
enough to handle, and again when tlje 
young plants have covered the ground, 
eventually leaving them from 4 inches to 
12 Inches apart, according to the kind or 
variety. 

Caltonia candicans may he planted 
now. I find it very suitable for mingling 
with herbaceous Preonies, Delphiniums, 
etc., in oik?ii spaces in I lie shrubberies, 
where it produces a good effec-t in late 
summer, when the Preonies, etc., are over. 

Ceneral work. —The pruning of shrubs, 
Roses, etc., should be completed as soon 
as possible. Give the Rose-beds n good 
mulch of rotten manure, and if its appear¬ 
ance on the surface is thought, unsightly 
cover witli a small portion of soil. 

Lawns.—' The mowing of lawns can no 
longer be delayed. It will be necessary in 
many cases to' use the scythe at. first, the 
sweeping that follows removing grit, 
slones, and other rubbish that would 
blunt or otherwise damage tlie lawn- 
mower. 

Dwarf French Beans will now be sown 
In cold frames placed on a well-prepared 
south border. 

Broad Beans.—When the plants have 
reached a height of about 4 inches the 
rows are moulded up to steady the plants. 
More seed will he sown of Green Windsor 
and Beck’s Green Gem for furnishing 
Pods in July and August. 
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Vegetable Marrow seeds I sow singly in 
small ptots, and place in a warm frame, so 
ns to have plants for growing under hand- 
lights or frames in May. These early- 
sown plants will have very slight hot-beds 
beneath the plants. 

Asparagus. —Where Asparagus has to 
be forced in quantity yearly some pilnnts 
should he raised from seed each year, and 
the present is the best time to sow. The 
seeds should be sown very thinly in drills 
drawn 15 inches npiart. The plants so 
raised will not require to be trans¬ 
planted, and with liberal treatment will 
afford some useful heads the third year. 
For ordinary permanent plantations the 
seed may be sown on the flat in rows 
2 feet to .I feet apiart, the ground between 
tlie rows being cropiped for a year or two 
with Lettuces, Spinach, dwarf Cauli¬ 
flowers, etc. It is inipportaut that the soil 
for Asparagus be deep, rich, and well 
drained. The present is also the best 
time for planting new beds and filling 
vacancies in old beds and lines. The 
plants should be from one year to three 
years old. Be careful to let the roots 
radiate straight from the centre and to 
place the crown .1 inches deep in the soil. 
The simplest method is to arrange the 
plants on mounds, spreading out the roots 
all round, covering them with n few 
inches of fine soil, and afterwards filling 
tip the intervening spaces. Then cover 
the surface of the soil with decayed 
manure to the thickness of 2 inches. This 
will preserve the roots in a healthy grow¬ 
ing state and benefit the plants if a dry 
season should follow. Established beds 
at this season will he benefited by an 
application of guano, salt, and soot. This 
should he applied during showery weather 
and may be repiented once or twice during 
the next two months. F. W. Gai.i.op. 


SCOTLAND. 

Blue flowers. —Among other seeds a con¬ 
siderable quantity of those of blue flowers 
was put in during the week. Blue flowers 
are always attractive, and are never, at 
any time, too plentiful. Such things as 
Lupins, Larkspurs, Agerntum, the azure 
Sage (1’erovskia atripilicifolia), Salvia 
patens, S. Bluebeard, and Lobelia give a 
Wide range of shades and are ail of a free- 
blooming character. Lupins and Lark¬ 
spurs do not transplant very readily, hut 
when the seeds are sown in small p>ots the 
young plants have fine balls-at planting- 
out time and do not suffer to any great 
extent from the check. It is curious to 
note how little favour has been shown to 
the white varieties of Lobelia, some of 
which are very free, but they are far from 
being so showy and effective as the more 
popular and more widely-grown blue varie¬ 
ties. Blue Nemesia is also worth in¬ 
cluding where blue flowers are in favour, 
and if sown now the plants will be ready 
for putting out in May. Nemesia seems 
to appreciate a little brisk heat in its 
earlier stages. 

Pricking off now claims a considerable 
amount of time, and it is always as well, 
when circumstances permit, to deal with 
the seedlings at as early a stage as possi¬ 
ble. While it is preferable to prick off 
seedlings separately, yet there are some 
things which succeed quite well when put 
out in small colonies. In the ease of 
Lobelia, for example, if the seedlings be 
pnit out hi small groups 2 inches apart 
each way they soon grow into a perfect 
“ turf,” and, when being planted out, can 
be divided up as required. Not only do 
these plants succeed quite well under such 
conditions, but a great saving of time is 
effected, and the tedious operation of 
pricking off each seedling separately is 
avoided. Of course, many subjects do not 


lend themselves to this somewhat rough- 
and-ready method of treatment, hut when 
it is possible to do so without any injury 
to the seedlings the saving of time and of 
spiace is considerable. 

Hardy fruit.— As was feared, tlie opx-n 
nature of the season has resulted in u 
premature display of bloom, and, un¬ 
fortunately. this curliness takes place in 
the more easily injured fruits. The first 
expanded blooms of Nectarines were ob¬ 
served on March 17th, the variety being 
Stauwick Elruge on a south wall. This 
was closely followed by Bench Hale's 
Early, and Dymoiid, Stirling Castle, and 
Royal George will shortly be in full flower. 
Nectarines Humboldt and Lord Naptier are 
not quite so forward, but all over there is 
an advance of quite three weeks in the 
period of blooming. This, of course, means 
that protection has to he afforded at night, 
but,, so far, frosts have been but slight. 
Insect life is correspondingly early, bees 
being noticed In good numbers, but resort 
is being had to artificial pollination. 
Blums, Bears, and Apples upron walls are 
also in advance of their average season, 
and while prospects apqiear to indicate a 
good fruit season, yet the fluctuations of 
the thermometer give rise to some anxiety. 
During sunny days the mercury rises to 
almost SO degs. at midday, and, as liapi- 
p>ened on such an occasion recently, it fell 
to 20 degs. at 10 p.m. Bush fruits are 
showing tlie same activity. Strawberries 
look like doing well. 

Pot plants. — Climbing plants in piots 
will shortly need a little attention in the 
way of thinning and regulating the 
growths. If permitted to grow too thickly 
at this time there is always a difficulty in 
reducing them to order at a later date, 
more especially in the case of plants which 
are, naturally, of a rampant growth— 
Tacsonias, Bassifloras, and the like. 
Bright just now are the various Brimulas, 
and if Cinerarias have not been quite so 
good as usual, still there were some bright 
and striking colours among them. Some 
plants of the so-called Cactus-flowered 
variety have been rather good, but the 
colours are, generally, of a neutral tint, 
and do not make so effective a display as 
tlie older grandillora type, or as the more 
generally grown, nowadays, stellate varie¬ 
ties. For blooming nt tills time neither 
Cinerarias nor Brimulas ought to be sown 
much before May, but they should he kepit 
moving throughout the summer and given, 
until October, cold frame treatment. The 
present is a very good time to attend to 
tlie requirements of any Orchids used for 
winter-flowering in the stove where there 
is no regular Orchid-house. Coelogyne 
eristata, Bhaius graudlfolius, many 
Cypripiediums, and others of the more ac¬ 
commodating Orchids do quite well In a 
mixed plant-stove. In overhauling these 
tilings it is well to pick away the most of 
tlie exhausted material, and, after having 
cut off any decayed or injured roots, to 
repiot in a good mixture of Sphagnum, 
pieat, and charcoal—allowing ample drain¬ 
age. Achimenes are not now met with so 
frequently as was at one time tlie ease, 
but they have still a certain value for 
baskets or for growing in shallow pians. 
It is generally recommended that they be 
given a proportion of pieat in tlie compost, 
but they npipear to thrive equally well in 
a mixture suited to Begonias without tlie 
addition of pieat. In their early stages 
Achimenes early in the season appreciate 
the brisk heat of the stove, but as the 
summer advances they thrive well enough 
under greenhouse treatment. 

Pot Vines and Figs. — These are now 
making considerable progress, and in the 
ease of the former a good top-dressing, 
consisting of old loam with which some 
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rotted manure was mixed, lias been ai>- 
plled. A comfortable, slightly damp 
atmosphere is maintained, and ns soon as 
the roots are visibly at work in the new 
soil regular waterings with liquid manure 
or with chemical stimulants will be given. 
Iu the case of Figs in jiots, these are being 
held back as far as possible, no attempt 
being made to hurry on the growth. These, 
too, have been attended to in the way of 
top-dressing, etc. 

Bulbs in Crass.—These are now charm¬ 
ing, more especially along an old walk 
uuder pollarded l’lane-trees. Very many 
varieties are represented, these maintain¬ 
ing tlie display from the present time until 
almost tlie close of May. The bulbs were 
planted informally in irregular groups of 
varying sizes—the most effective way. 

Vegetable garden. — During the week 
extremes of weather conditions were ex- 
perleneed. In the earlier part of the week 
the soil was in excellent order, the weather 
was mild and free from frost, and good 
progress was made. Autumn Onions were 
transplanted, seed of Itousham Park Hero, 
Zittau, and Nuueham Park Onions was 
sown, Potatoes and Broad Beans were 
planted, Parsley, Leeks, Parsnips, Spinach, 
and supplementary sowings of Brassicas 
were got out, and a line of Marrow Peas 
was sown. The work was then interfered 
with by a very severe snowstorm accom¬ 
panied by an easterly wind which resulted 
in much drifting. Frosts of varying in¬ 
tensity have been since then of nightly 
occurrence. With the increased sun-heat, 
however, there are signs that the snow 
will soon disappear, and as the ground at 
this time dries rapidly it is hoi>ed that 
tlie delay will be only temporary. Aspara¬ 
gus beds, in tlie early part of the week, 
received their usual spring clean up. 

W. McGcffoo. 

Hal mat Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

March 30th, 1015. 

Quite an interesting exhibition was got 
together on this date, despite the nearness 
of Easter. The outstanding features, 
each good in its way, were the Orchids 
from Mr. J. Gurney Fowler, which occu¬ 
pied the whole of the western end of the 
hall, and the Crocuses and Daffodils which 
Messrs. Carter and Co., Raynes Park, 
arranged on the floor near tlie entrance. 
Elsewhere there were Roses iu abundance 
from Oxfofd, Carnations from many 
sources, delightful exhibits of alpines, 
with Daffodils and other (lowers in 
variety. Vegetables and fruit were 
practically non-existent. Four novelties 
gained awards. 

EARLY BULBOUS FLOWERS. 

The display of Crocuses and Daffodils 
arranged on the floor by Messrs. Carter 
and Co., Raynes Park, S.W., was in the 
nature of u novelty. It also proved a 
great attraction, while showing the value 
of these flowers for spring effect. The 
Crocuses were arranged in diamond- 
shaped beds for tlie most part, with circu¬ 
lar groups of those noble yellow Ajax 
Daffodils King Alfred and Sir Francis 
Drake, tlie former constituting an im¬ 
posing central feature. Towards mid-day 
the Crocuses, resiwnding to the warmth, 
oiiened tlieir cups, affording a display of 
colour randy seen. Some of the leading 
sorts were Dorothea (pale violet-mauve, 
purple-striiietl, white-striped.), Royal Parks 
Purple, Royal Parks White, and Triumph. 
Tlie whole idea was well conceived and 
effectively carried out. 

Quite charming, too, was tlie exhibit of 
bulbous flowers from Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Covent Garden, W.C., though of an 
entirely different J^nrl Here the specialist 
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might have revelled in tlie more dainty 
flowers, such ns Tulipa saxatilis, T. 
chrysautha, a study in yellow, old gold, 
and bronze, and a graceful species withal. 
Narcissus juneifolius, N. trinndrus, N. t. 
albus, N. ealatliinus, the very beautiful 
Tulipa Clusiuna, Narcissus Queen of 
Spain, together with Dog’s Tooth Violets, 
Iris tingitana, Cliionodoxas, and other 
choice early flowers. 

From Mr. F. Du Cane Godman, Hor¬ 
sham, came hall-a-dozon well-flowered 
pans of tlie fine blue Chilian Crocus 
Teeophyliea cyanocroeus, which everybody 
admired because of its unique colour. 

ALPINE AND IIARDY PLANTS. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, bad a 
very beautiful collection of those on rocks, 
grouping such charming Saxifrages ns 
marginata, Suudermanui, coriophylla, 
tombeuuensis, scurdieu obtusa, and 
Obristi, the pick of the white-flowered lot 
in abundance. In addition such yellow 
sorts as Paulina; and Faldonside, with 
lilacina and oppositifolia latina, were 
very fine. To these must he added tlie 
very pretty Soldanella pusilla alba, Drnbn 
imbricata, nml Anemone verualis, all 
being well shown. 

Messrs. Whitelegg nml Page, Chisle- 
liurst, had a lovely lot of Daphne Cneoruni, 
freely colonising such Saxifrages as 
Elizabeth®, Paulin®, Faldonside, opiiositi- 
folia alba, and apieulata ou rockwork 
with other plants. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keaton, Kent, whose 
collection invariably includes choice and 
interesting plants, brought many of tlie 
choicer Saxifrages, as Stuarti, Griesbaehi. 
and marginata, with Godseffi, pungens, 
Kyrilii, Paulin®, Ilangel. and Faldonside. 
ail yellow kinds. Lenten Roses, Teeo- 
phyliou cynuoorocus, and choice shrubs 
were also on view. 

Misses Hopkins, Shep|.orton-on-Thames, 
had some nice tufts of double blue 
Hepnticu, Shortia galacifolia, double 
Primroses, and Narcissus Capux 11.-pi. 
among others. 

Mr. .Tames Box, Lindfleid, Haywards 
Heath, had beautiful colony effects of 
Primula Julia; (deep magenta), I’, 
marginata (lavender), tlie exquisite and 
dainty Trillium rivnle. Iris orchioides, a 
glorious lot of Shortia galacifolia, - with 
double blue Ilepatiea, and several groups 
of Erythroniums. 

Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, again 
showed a large collection of Saxifrages 
and other alpines. Of tlie former we re¬ 
marked nmrginatu, apieulata alba, and 
Petraschi (white), Paulin®, Kotschyi, and 
Rocheliana lutoa (yellow), tlie last-named 
being also rare. Alpine Primulas were 
also well shown, and a tine flowering 
specimen of Forsyth la intermedia spectn- 
liilis, to which an Award of merit was 
given. 

CARNATIONS. 

Mr. II. Burnett, Guernsey, had tlie 
finest display of these, li is vases of 
Mannion, Mrs. C. F. Raphael, Salmon 
Enchantress, Mrs. \Y. Ii. ('lode (probably 
lhe most pronounced Clove-scented Carna¬ 
tion known). Mikado. Mannion. and 
White Wonder being in the pink of condi¬ 
tion. 

Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, Mersthnm. 
had a grand lot of Pink Sensation, and 
the new white Mrs. T. Lloyd Wigg. a 
sport from R. F. Felton. It is very 
fragrant. Champion was also good. 

Messrs. Allwood Brothers. Haywards 
Heath, showed Terrific, Risliton Wonder, 
Mrs. C. F. Raphael. Mary Allwood, Fair- 
mount, and Champion excellently. The 
vases were attractively staged. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, had 
a fine lot of these flowers, notably such us 


Marmiou and Geoffrey Henslow, both 
scarlet and white, the latter the smaller, 
though more brilliantly coloured. Phila¬ 
delphia (pink), and Gorgeous (cerise) were 
very fine. 

Messrs. Win. Cutbusli and Sons, Illgh- 
gnte, N., had many good flowers, the vases 
of Lady Ingestre (salmon-pink) being ex¬ 
cellent. Of newer sorts King George 
(scarlet, of Maimui^on proportions). 
Countess Fitzwilliam, and Mrs. L. Mae- 
kinnon (rich scarlet) were very good. 
Salmon Windsor was among the more 
effective 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

A great attraction here was tlie line 
table of Heaths and other things from 
Messrs. Wills and Segar, South Kensing¬ 
ton, S.W. The bushes of Erica Wil- 
moreana, teeming with branches of rosy- 
scarlet flowers, were one of the most effec¬ 
tive things in the hall. White Cyclamens 
were grand, blue Hydrangeas a great 
feature. A very effective combination was 
realised in Erica Cnvendishi (yellow) and 
tlie coppery - coloured, delightfully 
fragrant Boronia megastigma, the two 
associating well. 

Messrs. W. Cutbnsh and Sons had 
forced shrubs in variety, Wistaria, Azalea 
mollis and others, Primroses, Daphnes, 
and tlie like. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmon¬ 
ton, showed a well-flowered lot of 
Clematises, among which Nellie Moser. 
Fair Rosamond, and Miss Bateman were 
noted. In addition, Indian Azaleas, 
Cinerarias, Boronia megustigmu, (’alia 
alocnsitefolia, and C'ytisus raeemosus were 
all shown freely in groups. 

Lady Paget, Kingston Hill, showed a 
fine group of .Star and other Cinerarias, 
the plants exceptionally well flowered and 
in great variety. 

Roses. 

Mr. George Prince,. Oxford, had this de¬ 
partment to himself, and showed finely of 
those ever-populnr flowers. The exhibit 
was extensive and embraced many excel¬ 
lent sorts. Quite of outstanding merit 
were Mine. Edouard Ilerriot, Rayon 
d'Or, Richmond, the pink - flowered 
Josephine, a very shapely flower of 
beautiful colour, Juliet, Lady Plymouth, 
Irish Elegance, and Countess of Gosford. 
The Austrian Copiier and Yellow Roses 
were very tine, and the rich yellow 
Harrison! was remarked in a very beauti¬ 
ful lot. 

NARCISSI AND TULIPS. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C., had a really good lot. of the former, 
showing such giant Leeds! varieties as 
Lord Kitchener, Mermaid, Queen of the 
North (not of the “ giant ” type, though 
very beautiful), (he rich yellow King 
Alfred, Lord Roberts. Gwendoliti (white 
Ajax), together with Lucifer, Firelight, 
Sparkler (with line cup), and the pretty 
Tazetta eanieulata. Sunrise a Barri 
was also of outstanding merit. 

Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, 
had a capital lot of Darwin Tulips grow¬ 
ing in fibre, showing such ns Pride of 
Haarlem (cherry-red), William Copeland 
(mauve), Phillipe dc Comminet, Angelica 
(both of maroon shades), Maiden’s Blush, 
Sieraad Van Flora (of rosy-red colour), 
with Isis and Bartigon. of scarlet hue. 
Some very good vases of Ohionodoxa were 
shown. 

Messrs. Robert Sydenham, Limited. 
Birmingham, had an exhibit of Lily of 
the Valley, Hyacinths. Tulips. Freesins. 
and tlie like growing in bowls of fibre. 


FORCED SHRUBS. 

Pipers. Bayswater and Barnes, had an 
extensive exhibit of Wistaria, Pyrus, 
Azaleas of_sorts,.C’ytisus Andreanus, C. 
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Stf(»ysnn Chemical Co Limited 


Using Vaporite when digging. 


Wireworms, Slugs, 

And all other Insect Pests ’ 

Killed. 

Just sprinkle a little Vaporite on the ground 
and dig in. The effect is really remarkable. 

Vaporite 


In tin. 

Small .. .. Od. 

About 7-lb*. .. 2!- 

„ U-lbs. .. 3/- 

„ 28-lba. .. l<0 

Of all Seedsmen. 


In bags:— 

i-Mct. 70 

1-cwt . 116 

Carriage paid. 


Fumigen Fumigators. lyMSfi} 


Merely place a Fumigen Fumigator upon the floor of your greenhouse 
and ignite with a match. No trouble—no tools. Fumigen destroys Black- 
fly, Green-fly, and all forms of Aphis and similar insects upon the leaves of 
the plants. 

6 d. 

each, 

Obtainable from all Seedsmen. or per doz. 


The Strawson Chemical Co., Ltd. (Dept. P), 79, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


(Poison). 


The most powerful. The most permanent in effect. 
Has the largest sale. 

1 to 801—3 gallons, 146; 6 gallons, 26/-; 12 gallons, 45/ 
24 gallons, 87 6. 

1 to 50 l -3 gallons, 10/-; 6 gallons, 18/-; 12 gallons, 33/ 
20 gallons, 47/6; 40 gallons, 90/-. 


Daisy Killer 


(Lawn Sand). 

Completely eradicate* Daisies, Moss, and every kind of 
weed on lawns of all descriptions. 
lOcwt., £0 15/-; 5 cwt, £5 ; lewt., 21/-; 56 lbs., 12/-; 

23 lb*. 7 6. tin*: 2/e and II- each. 

Carriage Paid on 5/- orders and upwards. 

Soft Manufacturers — 

JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd., 

Chemical Works, 

Barrow - on - Humbe r, HULL. 

^TESNJS COURT BORDER NETS, good 

A rrJnxir FtjeciallY prepared, with strong line attached to 
net Easy to erect or take away. Will 

^ In all wethers 25 yd«. by 2 yds, 

l' m 7 2 vrlfl. 7s 6d. ; by 4 yds.. 9s. 6<L Any size made, 

feurtird*brame, lOftl high. Is. each. Garden Netting, 
y» fnr 1*. Order* over 5s. enrr. paid. List of Fancy 

iTUtL Writefor Flog, W*-* OASSON, Net 



|0NEj(ALL SEEDS 


PURE CHEAP SEEDS and CONCENTRATED 
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Purity and Matchless Vitality, while the 
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L OVERS OF ROOKS should read the 

"Publishers Circular." Particulars of new liooks given 
in each issue. Writ? for specimen copy to " Publistiers' 
Circular." Adani-atreet. Adelphi. l^indon. __ 

tPHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

—Containing full account of'its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6tL; by post, 3d. — 
PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


W ATER TANKS for Storing Water.—Will 

hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, manhole at top. 
Weight 4761b., size4 ft. 3 in. square. £3 15s. each. Galvanised 
Iron Mangers, hold 8 gals., 4s. each. Any of the above car¬ 
riage p aid.— I I. J. (JASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 
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Iiurpureus, Cratrpgus, Pyrus, with Rhodo¬ 
dendrons mid ptUcrs. 

Mr. Jj. It- Bussell, Richmond, showed a 
rable chiefly .of Azaleas, Heaths, Wistaria 
Siniilsis, Laburnum; and other such 
tilings. . 

: ORCHIDS. • 

These were in greater numbers than 
usual, the splendid collection of Deu- 
drobiums from Mr. ,1. Gurney Fowler, 
l’cnibury, Kent, constituting an exhibition 
atoms There.were some 350 specimens 
staged, the whole of the western end of 
tlie hail being occupied by them. The 
very pure white D. nubile virginale was 
in great force,while such ns Dryinerianum 
(golden flowers, heavily fringed), Ches- 
singtonopse (rich yellow), flmbrintum 
oculatuiti (golden) were very striking 
in this shade of colour. A very line, un¬ 
named hybrid was nubile nnliilius x 
Apollo grandifloriim, and there were 
many other nubile hybrids staged. Cyni- 
bidiums, Cypripediums, and Odonto- 
glossuius were freely distributed in the 
front, (lie Dendrobes being susiiended from 
the wall. 

Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Chelten¬ 
ham, had the rich yellow Dendrobiuni 
Tliwaitesi Veitch's variety, with Epi- 
(lendrums, Lycastes, Sophronltis grandi- 
flora, Cynibidiuuis of sorts, and a variety 
of Cypripediums. 

Sir Jeremiah Column. Reign to", sent a 
pretty variety of Sopliro-Erelia hybrids 
and a collection of cut flowers of Den- 
dt'obiums showing great variety. 

Mr. F. Menteith Ogilvie, Oxford, had a 
rc markable exhibit of Dendrobium 
Tliwaitesi Veitch’s variety (golden-yellow 
with crimson-coloured lip), some thirty 
handsomely-flowered plants being shown. 

Messrs. I.ow and Co., Enfield, staged 
fine examples of Derulrohium erassinode 
album with Ltelias, Cattleyas, Oncidium 
eancolor. and C'attleya Sehroderai allia. 

Messrs. Charleswortli and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, had some grandly-flowered 
specimens of tlie pure white Odontoglos- 
sum crispum xnnlhotes, O. Jasper (re¬ 
markable for colour and copious blotch¬ 
ing), and two very dark forms, quite dis¬ 
tinct, of Odontioda I!rowI. The examples 
were very choice throughout. 

Messrs. J. and A, Macllean, Ootlks- 
liridge, had good examples of Odontoglos- 
sums, Cynibidiuuis. Masdevnllias, and 
Odontiodas in variety. 

Messrs. Sunder and Sons, St. Allmns, 
had a particularly fine group of Dell- 
droblum Wardianum giganteuin. the 
planf* superbly flowered. D. Harvey- 
aiiuin (rich golden and heavily fringed), 
was also - remarked. In addition there 
were many well-flowered examples of 
Odontiodas,- Odontoglossums, Cynibidiuuis, 
and Cypripediums, with MHtonias and 
others. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded will appear in our 
next issue. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

CarSener’s absence during illness 

(W. H .).—You are entitled to lie paid the 
wages which you would have earned had 
you not been absent that week through ill 
ness. An employer is not .justified in 
stopping a gardener's w-ages simply be¬ 
cause (lie gardener lias been taken ill and 
has thus been prevented from doing wliat 
he had undertaken to do. The only way 
iu which an employer can escape from 
liability to pay the wages of a servant 
absent through illness is for him to give 
the proper notice to ttmt absent servant 
determining his engagement; then lie will 
only remain liable to go on paying wages 
until the date of the determination of that 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Growing Hepattcas (R. Pinsent ).—Hepatlcas 
prefer deep sandy loam, a cool- rooting 
medium, and some shade. Thin woodland 
shade, as Hazel, is good, and they are at home 
often enough with Ferns. The soil mixture you 
have is quite good for them; the selected 
sunny position is not. 

Planting an island (L. 3/. S .).—We should 
advise you to remove the Oak and in itB stead 
plant a group of Tree Willows, the Dogwpods 
and Pyrus would also be at home. Near the 
water Primula japoniea would do well, while 
the Pampas Gra/i3 and some of the other 
strong-growing Grasses would answer. The 
Royal Fern would also succeed, not forgetting 
the Gunnera. Among other suitable plants 
for such a place would be the herbaceous and 
shrubby Hpirceas, Epilobiuma, Day Lilies, 
Calthas, and Globe Flowers, all of which 
would do well in euch a position. 

Short stems to Tulips (Enquirer ).— The 
cause of the shortness of stem in yonr Tulips 
is probably due to their having been placed 
in heat too soon after potting or boxing. All 
bulbous plants are better for a lengthened 
sojourn in cold frames or in the open under 
Cocoanut-fibre or ashes, where they can make 
good root-growth before they throw up their 
spikes, the flowers of such as have been 
accorded this treatment being liner and quite 
as early as those that have been introduced 
into heat at an earlier period. Shading might 
draw the flowen? lip slightly, but this would 
weaken them and should never be applied to 
spring-blooming bulbs. 

Cinerarias failing (Mrs. L. Carter ).—Seeing 
you send us no particulars as to your cultiva¬ 
tion, and without seeing your plants, the 
only conclusion we can come to is' that they 
have been kept too close and warm, and 
either allowed to become too dry at some time 
or over-watered. Have you been using liquid 
or artificial manure, as' an overdose Would 
injure the plants in the way you say? A good 
light position in the greenhouse, a free'circu¬ 
lation of air, and a maximum temperature of 
65 degs. or thereabouts are the most suitable 
for Cinerarias. We are assuming also that 
your plants are free of aphides, as these often 
attack the plante, and if not destroyed very 
soon ruin them. 

Ferns tinder greenhouse stage (L .).—You 
will find a large number of the free-growing 
kinds useful, as— e.y., Nephrodium molle, Cyr- 
tominm falcatum. Pterises of the lineata type, 
and the well-known British Maiden-hair 
(Adiantum Capillus Veneris) is usually one of 
the best. If not too dark and too much drip 
overhead. Pteris scaberula will do well and 
spread freely. Doodia aspera, Pteris tremula, 
together with the ordinary Maiden-hair, 
Davallia canariensis, and Woodwardia raili- 
cans, would also be useful, and, with some of 
the Selaginellaa. make a good variety. Any 
rough, peaty mixture, with ordinary loamy 
soil added, will do. or even the old potting 
soil from Ferns, if a supply is at hand. 

Repotting Begonia tubers (P .).—You had 
better shake your Begonia tubers out of the 
pots and place them at once in shallow boxes 
of light compost, such as leaf-mould or Cocoa- 
nut-tlbre and loam. Fill the base of the box 
with the rough parts of the compost, and 
stand the tubers on this; then just cover them 
lightly with the same material. The compost 
should be fairly moist, and if it shows signs of 
becoming dry it should be watered lightly 
with a tine rose. A temperature of 55 degs. is 
a good one to start Begonia tubers in. When 
the tubers have emitted roots they should be 
potted, not using too large pote at first. A 
good compost is leaf-mould and fibrous loam 
in equal quantities, with which a liberal allow¬ 
ance of coarse silver sand has been mixed as 
well as some well-rotted manure, as tuberous 
Begonias are partial to a rich and porous- 
rooting medium. 

Heaths after flowering (F. W.). — After 

flowering, cut the plants into shape, shorten¬ 
ing back the long, vigorous shoots to one-third 
their length, then place them in the green¬ 
house to encourage fresh growth. When the 
young shoots have made about £ inch of 
growth, repot, using sandy peat, and Bee that 
the drainage is free. Pot firmly, stand the 
plants in a frame kept close till they have 
recovered from the check, then stand them in 
the open, plunging in ashes to save watering. 
Water very carefully, taking care this is not 
overdone, as if this happens the soil gets 
soured and water-logged, which will be fatal. 
Guard against dryness at the roots as well. 
When the cold nights come remove to the 
greenhouse, ventilating freely on every favour¬ 
able occasion. All depends on the treatment 
you give, hut if well looked after we see no 
reason why your plants should not bloom next 
year. 

Freeslas after flowering (E. Ji.).— Free«ia3 
will flower year after year in a perfectly satis¬ 
factory manner provided they are carefully 
attended to. After flowering they must be 
watered as before, and kept in a good, light 
position in the greenhouse till the leaves com¬ 
mence to die ofT, when the water supply should 
be lessened, and when they are quite dormant 
it should be discontinued altogether. The pots 
may then be Htood on a sunny shelf in the 
greenhouse or in some similar position till 


about the end of July, when they must be 
turned out and the bulbs sorted. The larger 
ones may be potted for flowering, eix or eight 
in a 5-inch pot, or in any other way that you 
desire, while the smaller ones which are not 
likely to bloom may be put into store pots or 
pans to grow on for another season. If you 
desire a succession you need not turn out and 
pot all your bulbs at the same time, but at 
intervals of three weeks or a month. 

FRUIT. 

Grapes mildewed (E. A. S .).—To guard 
against an attack next year, you should, 
when the leaves have all fallen, paint all the 
inside woodwork, clean the glass, and lime- 
wash the walls. Then dissolve \ oz. of sulphide 
of potassium in a quart of water, mix it with 
clay and sulphur to a thin paste, and brush 
the mixture into the bark and every crevice 
about the spun? on the Vine rods. The most 
fruitful cause of this trouble is maintaining a 
cold, damp, atmosphere during a spell of dull 
weather, also opening the front ventilators 
when the wind is blowing from a north or 
easterly direction. A too dry condition of the 
border would also cause it. From what you 
say we should imagine that the Grapes are 
what is known as shanked, brought about by 
the roots getting down into a cold, inert soil. 
In this case the only possible remedy is lifting 
the roots and remaking the border, which, we 
fear, you could not now do until the coming 
autumn. 

VEGETABLES. 

Manure for Potatoes, etc. (G. Robins ).—A 
good artificially - compounded manure for 
Potatoes may consist of four parts superphos¬ 
phate, two parts of sulphate of ammonia, and 
two parts sulphate of potash. The equivalents 
in weight would be £ cwt. of the first and 
1 cwt. each of the two last named. Another 
formula is five parts superphosphate,two parts 
sulphate ammonia, and 3 lb. kainit. Either mix¬ 
ture should be etrewu in the drills at plant¬ 
ing time at the rate of 3 oz. per yard run. 
For herbaceous bordere take four parte super¬ 
phosphate and two parts muriate of sulphate 
of potash; mix both thoroughly and apply 
3 oz. per square yard at once and lightly fork 
it in. For Roses, mix one and a-half part of 
sulphate of ammonia with two parts sulphate 
of potash and three parts superphosphate. 
Apply 2 oz. of the mixture per square yard 
now and half the quantity after the first 
flush of bloom is past. For a general veget¬ 
able manure see the repry below* to “ C. D. H.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Manure for garden (C. V. II.).—A mixtnre 
consisting of 120 lb. fish-guano or bone-meal. 
24 lb. sulphate of ammonia, 24 lb. superphos¬ 
phate of lime, and 12* lb. of sulphate of potash 
should answer your purpose. For the flower- 
border portion we advise the use of bone-meal 
in lieu of fish guano. The quantities named 
will just allow of 9 lb. of the mixture being 
applied to each square rod. When purchasing 
it it will be necessary to order 1A cwt. of the 
first, i cwt. each*of the second and third, and 
h cwt. of the fourth named manure. The mix¬ 
ture should be sprinkled on the surface of the 
soil and dug in. Why not purchase a ready- 
mixed general fertiliser, which can be pro¬ 
cured from any firm which deals in garden 
sundries and manures, and so save the incon¬ 
venience and trouble of mixing the various 
ingredients at home? 


SHORT REPLIES. 

C. M .—The best dressing would be a mulch 
of rotten manure, and it is not too late to 
apply this. Do not dig it in, but let it lie on 
the surface and thus he beneficial to the 
bushes during the coming summer should it 
happen to he dry. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— 3f. T. YooL —So far as we 
can judge from the flowers you send us they 

are those of Narcissus minor.- J. I). Thor- 

burn.—To name correctly we must have a 
flowering specimen. The only way to get rid 
of the weed is to spud it up. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Lissadell, Sligo, Ireland.— Alpine and Her¬ 
baceous Plants, 1915. 


Chlmonanthua and Lonlcera failing to 
bloom.—1 note many remarks as to the value 
of the flowers of Lonicera fragrantissima and 
Ohimonanthus fragrans in the winter season, 
and should like to know how to obtain these 
blooms. I have had excellent specimens of 
each for many years past in good positions — 
the Ohimonanthus on a south wall—invariably 
showing good growth, and pruned according 
to the instructions given in this paper. But 
I have never yet had a blooin on either. What 
is the cause of failure?—R ave.v. 


The Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Insti¬ 
tution. —Sir Frank Crisp has kindly sent 
a cheque for £58 3s.. being cme-quarter of 
admission fees to Friar Park, Henley-on- 
Thames, last summer, in aid of the funds 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


LINCOLNSHIRE \VIL1> FLOWERS. 
[To the Editor of 6ardeni.no Illustrated.] 
Sir, —I am glad to see from one or two 
[•aragraphs in 6ardeni.no Illustrated that 
people are interested in our Lincolnshire 
wild flowers. Since the last note appeared 
I have had one or two letters on the sub¬ 
ject that may interest you. One eorre- 
sjiondont tells me that in Elsharn and 
Wrawby Woods she has found as many as 
seven varieties of Ferns, also the little 
Marsh Pennywort. There are very 
interesting flowers near lirigg —the 
Meadow Rue, Iilue Monkshood, and 
masses of Water Violet, the Flowering 
Rush, and the rather rare Orchis ustulnta, 
which, my friend adds, “ I have seen no¬ 
where else in England.” The woods about 
Elsharn, Saxby, and Claxby arc a sight iu 
June with masses of Myosotis sylvatica 
and pink Campion. Near here, by the 
side of the Roman road which is called by 
the country folk either the "Old Street” 
or “ The Ramiier,” and which runs abso¬ 
lutely straight north and south from 
Rrigg to Lincoln, there may bo found 
many interesting flowers. My corre- 
»l»ondeut says she has found Uentiana 
campestris and I’oterium Sanguisorba, 
and in the park here there are masses of 
the lovely little pink, Oentinn-ljke 
Krythnen and Campanula glomernta, with 
Spirtea filipcndula ; also the small yellow 
Cistus and the Rest Harrow. Where, 
below the hill, ditches are not cleaned out 
every year the Arrowhead grows and 
rtricularia ean be found with the Wild 
Mint and Willow Herb. My correspondent 
also found growing together near Sea why, 
Hipjioerepls cornosa and Astragalus 
danicus. Geum rivale also grows in Lin¬ 
colnshire. I hope I have told you enough 
to show you wo have very interesting 
flowers in Lincolnshire, though not the 
wealtii of the spring flowers in Yorkshire, 
the thought of which, and of those dead 
and gone who loved them so, brings tears 
to my eyes. We are having terrihle 
weather and sneli hard frosts. Mercifully, 
everything, including fruit blossom, is 
very backward. 

G. F. Pobtman Dalton. 
Filling!"!rn Castle, TAncoln. 

Violets on low walls.— Not having those 
choice warm borders in sheltered gardens 
one sees full of rich Violets I was rather 
careless <>f mine. Failing a good place I 
threw them along tbe>edge of a tow dry 
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wall, in the lull sun, too; and now 1 am 
pleased to see the graceful way they 
adorn the sjiot, full of flowers, too. We 
do not always make full use of the hardy 
Violets for effect in the ojieu air, apart 
from their growth for cut flowers.—W. 

The Plane-tree in towns. — Professor 
Farmer, of the Imperial College ol' 
Science, has been writing oil the Plane- 
tree for towns, and gives his support to 
the stupid aud most inartistic mutilation 
by the pruner of the riane-tree in London. 
The Plane should not be planted where 
there is not room to show its line form 
.and stature. One can see it in its true 
form in squares in London and in gardens 
in the Thames Valley.—W. 

Fritlllaria Meleagris In pots.—la those 
gardens where considerable diversity of 
colour aud form is of importance, Fritil- 
laries are certainly worthy of more 
attention for cultivating in pots. Easily 
grown and rapidly forced if needed, the 
flowers are both pleasing and attractive 
when grown as suggested. One point in 
favour of such thiugs is they arc to be 
had at a cheap rate, and after flowering 
iu pots are helpful in beautifying such 
spots as are set apart for naturalising 
hardy things iu general. 

Prunus tomentosa,—This rare shrub is 
a native of Northern and Western China, 
and, although by no means new, good ex¬ 
amples are rarely met with iu our gardens. 
Mature plants may be grown 6 feet to 
8 feet high and 12 feet across, freely 
branched with long, slender branchlets, 
which, during the latter part of March, 
are covered with pretty, white, rose- 
tinted flowers. The fruits are orange and 
red when rii>e, but the early flowering Is 
against the production of a full crop in 
tilts country. When planting this shrub 
care should be taken to provide a sheltered 
position, for the delicate blossoms are 
easily injured. It thrives in loamy soil 
aud eau be increased by seeds or from 
cuttings.—D. 

Asparagus scandens deflexus. — Of the 

now numerous species of Asparagus which 
have been introduced from South Africa, 
this is one of the most ornamental. It has 
long, thin, llexuose stems, copiously 
branched, aud bearing bright green leaves, 
in tiie axils of which are borne solitary 
white, star-shaped flowers. These are suc¬ 
ceeded by bright scarlet fruits as large as 
l’eas-, which are rii«j in November and re¬ 
main fresh upon the plant until March or 
Inter. Grown iu baskets suspended from 
the roof of a greenhouse, the stems form 
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an elegant cloud-like mass of bright green 
foliage a yard or so long, thickly studded 
with bright red berries. Nothing could be 
more suitable for the conservatory or more 
appropriate for winter decoration. It is 
easily increased by division of the root- 
stock or from seeds. There are sometimes 
two or three seeds iu each fruit. The 
plant is often called A. deflexus simply. 

Shortia uniflora grandiflora. — A very 
charming flower set in its beautiful leaves. 
It would not be easy to And a fairer plant 
for the rock garden. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Saxifraga Stabiana. This large, white- 
flowered Rockfoil comes to us from Sir 
Frank Crisp. Wo shall be glad if any 
reader who may have grown it will tell us 
something about it. 

The Pasque-flower as an edging plant. 

—This lovely flower was one of the many 
good things thrown away when the scarlet 
fever (Geranium) took liossessiou of the 
gardener. For years one rarely saw it. 
I planted an edging of it some few years 
ago along the main walk in the fruit gar¬ 
den, and now have the pleasure of seeing 
some hundreds of plants iu various stages 
of lovely and varied colour.—\V. 

Hepaticas from seeds.—The correspond 
cnee regarding self-sown Hepaticas raised 
by the note from “ An Amateur of Hardy 
Flowers ” is specially interesting. I have 
never found a self-sown seedling in the 
garden, though I have heard of a few, 
and have no doubt that they do occur. I 
have grown Hepaticas for upwards of 
forty years and always found it necessary 
to save the seeds, and apart from any 
other reason it is well worth while to do 
■so. There are so many seeds wasted that 
even two or three self-sown seedlings 
would not be a sufficient reason for ne¬ 
glecting to save seeds _ S. Arnott, Dum¬ 

fries. 

Early Crocuses.—In my garden here 
(Camberley) the first Crocus opened on 
February 2nd, having shown the colour in 
thelnid three or four days previously. These 
were the large yellow. I do not remember 
these having been so early in bloom be¬ 
fore during the seven years I have lived 
here. It is odd that the yellow Crocus 
should bloom so long before the other- 
coloured forms. I have always found 
this difference wherever grown. When 
planted among the 6russ on a cold soil in 
the west the yellow was often almost over 
by the time the other-coloured forms came 
into bloom. In my light soil the Crocuses 
increase rapidlyv growing in almost any 
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position. I am no admirer of Crocuses 
grown in rows, and much prefer to see 
them in patches or scattered about in a 
natural way. In my garden they come up 
amongst white Pinks, the foliage fading 
before the Pinks are in bloom— West 
Surrey. 

Saxifraga Ferdinand! Coburgi.—This is 
one of the most precious and beautiful of 
the encrusted Saxifrages. When in bloom 
it is sure to attract attention by reason 
of the rich colour of the flowers, which, 
perhaps, ure the nearest approach to 
golden of any of its set. The flowers are 
not large, but they come in profusion on a 
freely-branched inflorescence, their num¬ 
bers making up for the loss of size. It is 
happiest as a Assure or crevice plant with 
abundant drainage. Its flowering season 
is erratic; it may be February or mid- 
April, but it is always welcome. From Sir 
Frank Crisp. 

Saxifraga oppositifolia major, in Mr. 

E. A. Hornet's garden at Broughton 
House, Kirkcudbright, Saxifraga oppositi- 
folia major lias been very good ibis year, 
and was covered with bloom in March, it 
is growing in the rock garden in very 
gritty soil and in a position sloping 
slightly away from Ihe sun. iu many 
gardens the oppositifolia Kockfoils flower 
badly, a good deal evidently depending on 
the nature of the soil. They apparently 
iike a gritty soil and moraine, or almost 
moraine, conditions, at least in the 
moister parts of the kingdom. S. o. major 
is perhaps the most beautiful of Ihe set 
in cultivation. The plants at Broughton 
House wereladeu with good-sized crimson- 
purple flowers. In some gardens it is 
found necessary to cover it with glass in 
winter to secure plenty of flowers in 
spring, but this is not the practice iu the 
garden referred to.— S. Arnoit. 

Miniature Hyacinths in bowls.—We are 
sending you a bowl of our early, minia¬ 
ture, pule white Hyaeiutb to show you 
how late the bulbs may be planted with 
entirely successful results under the 
ordinary conditions of a Loudon house, 
and without the advantage of either 
glass or warmth. These bulbs were 
planted iu our flbre mixture on January 
18th and plunged iu peat fibre in a cellar 
where they remained until March 1st. 
They were then brought iuto half light 
for a day or two and eventually placed* in 
a sunny window iu our warehouse. As you 
will see, not a single bulb has failed, and 
of the six planted live have thrown full- 
size spikes. There is no doubt that the 
secret of their success is in the first place 
due to (he fact that the bulbs had been 
kept carefully and were therefore per¬ 
fectly sound; and in the second place 
that no attempt was made to force them. 
The plunging was naturally a great 
advantage to them in maintaining an even 
temperature and moisture.— Barr & Sons, 
King-street, Covent Garden. 

[A very interesting way of growing these 
miniature Hyacinths, the example from 
Messrs. Barr showing their value for loom 
and table decoration.—En.j 


Daphne Cenkwa.—This Japanese species 
of Daphne is particularly suitable for the 
greenhouse, where it is now flowering 
freely. An especial item of interest in con¬ 
nection with it is the great resemblance it 
bears to a Lilac; indeed, unless closely 
examined its relationship thereto would 
not be questioned. The flowers, which are 
borne thickly on the leafless branches, are 
of n pale violet tint and agreeably scented. 
There appear, however, to be more than 
one form, as some individuals are deeper 
in colour than others. The flowers remain 
fresh longer than those of most hardy 
shrubs tlmt are brought on in the green¬ 
house. Though 
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• brought on in the green 
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ante from the other Daphnes, it needs 
much the same treatment—that is to say, 
a fairly cool, moist soil that is not sub¬ 
jected to any great extremes. In the open 
ground, where uninjured by frost, it does 
not, as a rule, flower till April is well 
advanced—that is, just before the leaves 
expand. In planting, a sheltered spot 
should, if possible, be chosen for it. This 
Daphne has been long known, but it is 
only within the lust few years that it has 
been generally grown. 

Chiortodoxa sardensis.—Some hundreds 
of cut spikes of this were, perhaps, the 
most brilliant bit of colour in tbe whole 
of the Boyal Horticultural Society's ex¬ 
hibition on the 10th ult. Attracted by 
tbe intense gentian-blue, only relieved by 
a white speck at the centre, it was seen 
on closer inspection that the sprays were 
of exceptional vigour, nearly double tbe 
size of those usually seeu. The entire lot 
had been sent from the bulb farm of 
Messrs. K. H. Bath. Wisbech, where 1 
found later the plant is grown by the acre, 
the batch in question having been taken 
from a live-acre field of it. I have grown 
a few thousands of it myself, but had 
never thought of it by the acre, and should, 
therefore, be as much staggered, probably, 
as most people to see five acres of so 
picture making a subject in full splendour. 
And yet this large area is but the be¬ 
ginning, since it is expected in the near 
future to increase it almost three-fold; 
the material, indeed, is already on the 
way. In their graceful character and 
brilliant colouring the Cliionodoxas are 
unique, and the cause for this huge com¬ 
mercial specialisation of them is not far 
to seek. Collected bulbs, never very re¬ 
liable in flowering, of late have become 
increasingly so, while, on the other hand, 
English-cultivated roots have shown a 
suiieriority over all others. Hence, as the 
direct outcome of this huge enterprise, the 
flower-loving public are promised a vastly 
superior article and a supply which already 
must be running into millions.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

Tricuspidaria lanceolata.—The illustra¬ 
tion of this on p. 11)7 shows well its 
characteristic features when in bloom. It 
is not, however, invariably the case that 
the shrub is always of “ rather open 
character,” as in some places it forms 
quite a dense specimen, close-growing and 
almost like a pruned Holly in its shape 
and density. When this is the ease the 
flowers do not show so well. Probably 
this denseness is due to frosts shortening 
the more tender and exposed parts of the 
branches. In the south-west of Scotland 
there are several good plants, some of 
which are now of large proportions. The 
severe weather of two or throe years ago 
which wrought such havoc with Rambler 
Roses and shrubs in the south-west of 
Scotland was unusually trying to this 
Tricuspidaria, and several plants looked 
as if dead. They revived wonderfully, 
although the flowers were destroyed. The 
buds appear early, so that a mild season 
Is required for successful flowering with 
us. Probably a cool position is best for 
T. lanceolata in places where spring frosts 
are dangerous. A wall with a north or 
north-west exposure, but sheltered from 
strong winds from that direction, appears 
to answer well—at least, I have seen good 
plants thriving and flowering in such a 
position. Mr. W. D. Robinson-Douglas, 
of Orchnrdton, Castle-Douglas, has had a 
splendid plant in his rock garden in bush 
form for a number of years, and in several 
Wigtownshire gardens T. lanceolata is ex¬ 
ceptionally fine. At Culzean, also, this 
handsome shrub shows how well it a]>- 
preciates the climate of the Ayrshire 
coastal districts.— S. Aunott. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

FERN8. 

SELF-SOWN FERNS. 

There is probably a good deal of mystery 
in relation to the distribution of Ferns, 
hardy and otherwise, from spores. In 
walls of glasshouses, especially where 
there is seme heat, it is often found that 
Ferns establish themselves. In steps lead¬ 
ing down into the sunk floor of one of our 
glasshouses are Pterises of the serrulnta 
set and Adlantum Capillus Veneris. It is 
not actually in the steps that these are 
established, but in the side walls, the 
joints of which are well pointed, yet here 
they thrive, despite drought, frost, rain, 
or snow, but do not make much growth. 
Other common Ferns take up quarters in 
other outside walls of greenhouses. A 
greater mystery than these afford is the 
colonies of the common Hart’s Tongue 
(Scolopendrium vuigare) in a sunk pit 
which until recently was annually filled 
with manure for the forcing of spring and 
summer crops. Then almost the whole depth 
of brickwork was covered in with manure 
and soil. While used for this purpose no 
Ferns were seen, but since this particular 
pit was cleared to the bottom and adapted 
to another purpose hundreds of Scoloiien- 
driums clothe the walls entirely on the 
shady side. The mystery to me is where 
they come from, seeing there are no such 
Ferns growing anywhere in the immediate 
locality. There are also other hardy and 
. tender varieties, but Scolopemlriums pre- 
ix»nderate. Tbe wall, being some 3 feet 
or so below the ground-level, offers an ex¬ 
cellent site for Fern spores to establish 
themselves on, especially as it is always 
uniformly moist, while the opitosite wall, 
which faces the sun, naturally does not 
offer the same conditions or produce the 
same Fern colonies. Were the lights left 
off it might be assumed that the spores 
were wafted thither by the wind, but be¬ 
ing only opened to attend to the occu¬ 
pants, and ventilation given from a small 
aik'i'ture in the sliding light, there would 
not seem to be rnueb opportunity for the 
si>ores to gain admittance. The fact re¬ 
mains that the Ferns are t lie re, and though 
they have often been removed they are 
soon replaced by fresh colonies. W. S. 

Gold and Silver Ferns in the winter.— 

There is usually more harm done to these 
beautiful Ferns during the autumn and 
winter than during all the rest of the 
year put together. When the weather Is 
dull, damp, and foggy such plants want 
close watching; all the more so if they 
happen to be in a house that is predis- 
lwscd to dampness. Those will be liable 
to suffer most which carry the heaviest 
coating of the farinose powder. When the 
weather is cold and frosty with an extra 
amount of heat in the pipes, there is the 
liability of the plants getting too dry at 
the roots. They are extremely sensitive 
in this respect. In the case of some of 
the Adiantums and Aspleniums it does not 
so very much matter if they be dry at 
times. Not so in the case of the Gold 
and Silver Ferns. The plants should, if 
the previous culture has been good, have 
plenty of roots, the pots not out of pro¬ 
portion to their size for wintering. Then 
the plants will take a liberal supply of 
water with no risk of an overdose when 
looked after iu a careful way. A good 
place for wintering Gold and Silver Ferns 
is the narrow shelf oftentimes to be found 
next the path on the front side in lean-to 
plant-houses; under these narrow shelves 
the pi Ives will in most cases be arranged. 
Thus the position is a dry one—drier, in 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SOME ATTRACTIVE VIBURNUMS. 
Within the last fifteen years or so the 
number of Viburnums has been consider¬ 
ably increased. The various kinds are 
widely distributed through Europe, Asia, 
and North America, two species being 
found wild in the British Isles. They may 
bo divided into two well-marked groups, 
in one group all the flowers l>eing fertile, 
of uniform shape, and borne in compact 
heads, as in the commonV-Uantana, which 
is often met with, particularly on chalky 
land, in the South of England ; and in the 
other variable in size and produced in 
flatter heads. In this case fertile flowers 
are intermixed with sterile flowers, the 


vigorous species which repay a little extra 
attention, notably V. Carlesi. This gives 
the most satisfactory results when planted 
in a sheltered place in well-drained, rather 
light loamy soil with which a little pent 
has been mixed. With one or two excep¬ 
tions they are not difficult to transplant, 
but the common Laurusfinus (V. Tinus) 
sometimes gives trouble, especially after it 
has attained n height of 3 feet or 4 feet, 
and it is always wise to place it in a per¬ 
manent position when quite small. If 
large plants should have to be trans¬ 
planted. move them in April and cut the 
branches fairly well back at the same 
time in order that the least possible drain 
shall be made upon the mutilated root- 
system . 

In most cases propagation can be effected 


Chinese species. It was introduced from 
Hupeh and Szeehuen early in the present 
century, and forms a moderate-sized bush 
with deciduous leaves, and bears heads, 
each 2 inches to 4 inches across, of fertile 
white flowers in May. The bright-red 
fruits ripen in August and are very effec¬ 
tive. 

V. Carlesi is one of the choicest intro¬ 
ductions of recent years. A native of 
Corea, it was sent from that country to 
the nursery of I.. Boehmer and Co., Yoko¬ 
hama, about Ihirty years ago. and in 1002 
a plant was received at Kew. For several 
years it grew slowly, and fears wore 
entertained as to its hardiness, protection 
being afforded in winter. After it once 
became well established, however, growth 
was more rapid, and it required no pro- 
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Flowernig shoot of Viburnum tomentosum var. Mariesi. 


latter being larger and much more con¬ 
spicuous than the seed-producing blossoms. 
Iu several eases it has happened that 
varieties have been produced in which 
sterile flowers have entirely replaced the 
fertile ones, with the result that hand¬ 
some, ball-like heads of flowers are pro¬ 
duced. A good example is the common 
Snowball-tree (Viburnum Opulus, var. 
sterile). Many of the species also produce 
very attractive fruits, which may be red, 
black, or blue in colour. As a rule, they 
are not difficult to cultivate provided that 
they are planted in moderately good 
garden soil and that the more vigorous 
sorts are encouraged now and then by a 
surface dressing of well-decayed manure, 
for they form plenty of surface roots and 
arc gross feeders. There are a few less 
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by means of cuttings inserted in pots of 
sandy soil and placed in a close propagat¬ 
ing case during July or early August. 
Where but a plant or two is required, 
lower branches can be layered into light 
soil in March. The Viburnums are usu¬ 
ally most effective when planted in groups; 
but some of the more vigorous kinds give 
quite good results when grown ns isolated 
specimens. In addition to their value for 
the outdoor garden, several of the sterile- 
flowered kinds, such as V. Opulus sterile, 
V. tomentosum plientum, and V. macro- 
cephalum, are excellent for forcing for 
greenhouse decoration in spring. 

Of the many kinds which can be pro¬ 
cured, the following are worthy of special 
attention :— 

V. BETui.iFor.iDM is one of the newer 


tection. It forms a bush 3 feet or 4 feet 
high, and produces dense heads, 2 inches 
to 3 inches across, of waxy-white flowers, 
flushed with pink on the outside, and deli¬ 
ciously fragrant. It has been found to 
give the best results in rather light, oiien 
soil containing peat or leaf-mould. 
Growth from cuttings is very slow for two 
or three years. 

V. coriaceum is a shrub for the south¬ 
west counties rather than for general cul¬ 
tivation. Its home extends from the 
Himalaya to Central Chinn, and it some¬ 
times attains tree form with a height of 
more than 40 feet. At other times it Is a 
very large bush, and it is ns such that we 
must expect to see it here. The white 
flowers are borne in heads each 4 inches or 
5 inches across. An cxainple was noted 
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nt Tregotlinan, near Falmoutli, a year or 
two ago wliJell looked quite at home and 
was true to character even to the curious 
wax-like covering peculiar to the leaves. 

V. cotinifolium. — The accompanying 
illustration shows well the ornamental 
cliaraclcr of this white-flowered Ilima- 
laynn species. Its relationship to our 
common Wayfaring-tree (V. Fontana"! Is 
evident in both leaves and in florescences, 
but it is really a finer plant. Of sturdy 
habit, it grows into a large hush some¬ 
times 12 feet high, and blooms freely in 
May, the flowers succeeded by fruits, 
which during ripening are alternately red 
and black. It is rare in cultivation, hut 
a good example exists in Mrs. Chandlers’ 
garden near TIaslemcro. 

V. P.wini, an evergreen shrub from 


although introduced ten years ago it did 
not bloom until last season, the flowers 
being pure white and borne in terminal 
clusters. 

V. Henryi is another new Chinese 
species. The white flowers nre followed 
by attractive fruits which nre alternately 
red and black when ripening. As fruits 
are produced freely, it Is probable that it 
will become popular ns a fruiting plant. 

V. lantana.— Most people nre familiar 
with this native bush, which makes a very 
attractive display in autumn when covered 
with large heads of fruits which nre 
alternately red and black. Although often 
seen between (1 feet and 8 feet high, it 
may exceed 12 feet in height with a con¬ 
siderable diameter. It grows naturally 
into a shapely bush, and rarely falls to 



Viburnum rhytidophyllum on a trail in the Royal Gardens , Kew. 


Western China, was introduced by Messrs, i 
Yeiteli from seeds collected by Mr. Wilson I 
in 1004. It is peculiar on account of its 
dwarf habit, horizontal branches, dark- 
green leaves with three strongly-marked 
veins, white flowers in heads 2 inches or 
.1 inches across, and blue fruits. Although 
a very interesting plant, it is doubtful 
whether it will lie so useful as some of the 
other kinds. 

V. dii.atatum.— This, a native of both 
China and Japan, was introduced nearly 
half a century ago. Growing nt least 
8 feet high, it bears rather large heads of 
small, white flowers in June, these being 
succeeded by glossy red fruits. The fruit¬ 
ing season is perhaps its most etTecth’e 
time. 

V. Harryanum.— Little is known ns yet 
about this npw Chinese species, for 


produce freely both its white flowers and 
attractive fruits. 

V. macrocephai.um.— This Chinese plant 
is known by its sterile-flowered form, 
which has been grown in English gardens 
for sixty years, but is not very common 
on account of its semi-tender character. 
The heads of flowers, which arc larger 
than those of any other kind, bear a strik¬ 
ing resemblance to the heads of sterile- 
flowered Hydrangeas, and last in good con¬ 
dition for a considerable time, the colour 
being creamy-white. The leaves may lie 
evergreen or deciduous, according to 
■season, but they nre usually retained in 
the warmer counties. About London and 
i farther north it is well to give it a place 
I against a wall. 

V. odorattsstmum, sometimes called V. 
Awnfuki. is a very handsome evergreen 


which sometimes grows from 15 feet, to 
20 feet high with a like diameter. The 
fragrant flowers, borne in large, flat bends, 
are white, and are succeeded by fruits 
which are red then black. Very line speci¬ 
mens have been noted in Cornwall, but 
round London the protection of a wall is 
neccssnry. 

V. Opui.us, well known under the com¬ 
mon name of Guelder Rose, is a familiar 
object in hedgerows in many parts of the 
country. Nevertheless, it is nlso a popular 
garden shrub, for a mature bush 12 foot, 
or 15 foot high and ns far through, whether 
covered with white flowers or scarlet 
fruits, is a striking object. The flowers 
nre in flat heads, and fertile and sterile 
flowers arc mixed. The variety sterile is 
the Snowball-tree of gardens. Its distinc¬ 
tive character lies in the fact of all its 
flowers being sterile and liorne in round, 
ball-like clusters. There arc other varie¬ 
ties. such as fructu-luteo ("with yellow 
fruit) and nnnura (of dwarf, tufted 
growth, which never seems to flower). 

R. RHYTioornvi.i.tiM.— This is one of the 
most remarkable of the hundreds of new 
shrubs which hnve been introduced during 
the present century. A native of Central 
and Western China. Mr. E. II. Wilson sent 
seeds to Messrs. Veitcli in 1000. Many 
plants were raised, and ns they grew 
vigorously it soon found its way into culti¬ 
vation. The young wood and the under¬ 
sides of the evergreen leaves nre covered 
with a dense felty mass of light-brownish 
hairs, the upper surface of the leaves hav¬ 
ing a curiously netted or wrinkled appear¬ 
ance. The flower-buds are formed on the 
completion of growth, and sometimes a 
few blooms expand in autumn, but May is 
the correct flowering time, the flower- 
beads being then t! inches to 8 inches 
across, the colour creamy-white. They 
are succeeded by a generous crop of fruit, 
which ripens in August, the fruits lieing 
alternately red and black. Tt should not 
lie excised to cutting winds, and is bene¬ 
fited hv a little shelter. The accompany¬ 
ing illustration shows a plant growing 
against a wall at Kew, but wall culture 
is not really necessary about London. 

V. Tinus. —The Laurustinus is one of 
our commonest and best evergreen shrubs. 
The beauty of its numerous inflorescences 
of waxy-white pink-tinged flowers, which 
are lwirnc during winter and enrly spring, 
is too well known to require further 
praise, but a word may be said in favour 
of the variety hicldum, which is distin¬ 
guished from the type hv its rather looser 
habit and large flower-heads. Tt scarcely 
blossoms so freely ns the type. Renders 
may recall a pretty picture of sprnvs of 
this shrub arranged in a vase which ap¬ 
peared in Garuf.xtno Ii.i.pstrateu a few 
months ago. 

V. tomentosttm, a Ghine.se and Japanese 
shrub, forms a bush S feet or 10 feet high, 
and is recognised by its prominent ly- 
veined oval leaves and flat heads of white 
flowers, in which fertile and sterile flowers 
are mixed. The accompanying illustration 
of the variety Mariesi gives a good idea 
of the type, although in the variety the 
sterile flowers nre larger and the whole 
plant blossoms more freely. The variety 
plicatum is, however, more frequently 
grown, for in its case all the blooms nre 
sterile, the flower-heads appearing so 
freely in June that the branches arc almost 
hidden. A specially fine-flowered form 
has been gii-on the additional name of 
grand iflorum. 

V. utii.e, a rather loose-habited shrub 
from China, was introduced about four¬ 
teen years ago. In May it bears rounded 
heads of white flowers, which are followed 
by oval fruits almost black when ripe. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Escallonia dying. —I enclose two very un¬ 
healthy-looking shoots of an Escallonia. All 
the outside leaves have turned brown in this 
way in the last three weeks. I am afraid it 
may be going to die and I should be very 
much obliged if you could tell me anything 
to do to save it. It is a large bush 6 feet or 
7 feet high, and last, year flowered profusely. 
It has not been pruned in any way. The sub¬ 
soil is a heavy clay with about 2 feet of good 
soil above it. I have lost two or three large 
evergreens lately — a common Laurel and a 
Portugal one—not far ofl the Escallonia, but 
they died after last summer's drought. I shall 
he very much obliged if you can tell me if 
feeding and cutting it back would give it a 
chance, as I should be very sorry to lose it.— 
A. U. 

[The cause of the failure is very clear. 


any floral beauty. The flowers are small, 
tragrant, greenish-white, and borne during 
late winter or early spring from the leaf- 
axils. All are of moderately low stature, 
usually between 1 foot and 3 feet in 
height, and the branches have a limited 
life, for a continuous succession of new 
shoots appears from the root-stock to take 
the place of others which are past their 
best. They grow well in light soil rich in 
humus, and give good results in semi¬ 
shade as well as in full sun. Propagation 
is effected by means of cuttings of soft 
wood in summer, also by seeds and the 
division of old clumps. The kinds which 
may he obtained are £>. humilis, S. rusci- 



CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


DIVIDING OUTDOOR CHRYS¬ 
ANTHEMUMS. 

The weather of late has had a very good 
effect upon the outdoor Chrysanthemums, 
the more robust and vigorous rooting 
kinds having developed a large number of 
basal shoots of the most promising charac¬ 
ter. Many growers allow their outdoor 
Chrysanthemums to grow on without inter¬ 
ference. and the result is a dense mass of 
basal shoots. When these plants are 
allowed to remain in the same quarters 
two years in succession without being 
divided the results in the flowering season 
are seldom satisfactory. 

Anyone possessing a cold frame or any 
rough structure over which a light or old 
window-sash, etc., could he placed should 
make use of this. The frame should be 
placed in a warm corner of the garden. 
Two inches to 3 inches of prepared soil 
should be spread evenly all over the stir- 
face. I have stored a few loads of road- 
sweepings taken from a flint-covered road. 
These are usually sharp and gritty, and 
ideal for mixing with material from an 
old hotbed. Mix two parts of the grit 
with one part of the manure and pass 
through a sieve with a J-inoh mesh. It is 
important that the compost lie spread 
evenly over the surface soil in the frame 
and made firm. The grower should first 
determine how manv plants lie will want, 
and, having decided this, he should lift a 
sufficient number of old stools. If the ohl 
stools he lifted with care it should he easy 
to make a probable plant of each shoot. 
These rooted growths are more pronounced 
in some varieties than in others. As a 
rule, the rooted growths are developed a 
few inches from the base of the old stem, 
while those on the base of the stem Itself 
seldom have any roots. The individual 
pieces should he dibbled in in rows about 
3 inches apart, with a similar distance 
apart in the rows. It is of the utmost im¬ 
portance that tlie shoots should he pressed 
firmly at their hase. Unless the soil be 
firmed in this manner they may fail to 
root satisfactorily. When the operation is 
completed, water in the cuttings lightly and 
cover the frame, leaving a small chink of air 
on. Should the weather lie very bright and 
sunny cover with tiffany for a time, and 
at night, in ense of frost. It would be well 
to protect with a mat. In a fortnight or 
three weeks the rooted growths will have 
become nicely established, and as the more 
genial weather advances increase the 
ventilation until in the end the frame-light 
may he removed entirely. With the more 
natural conditions the plants will soon he 
ready to be planted In their permanent 
quarters. When planting time comes, eacli 
plant can he lifted witli a good ball of soil 
and roots. E. G. 


Flowering growth of Viburnum cotinifolium. (See page 2XS.) 


the leaves being a mass of thrips and red- 
spider, due to dryness at the roots. With 
timely help you may be able to save it by 
syringing it well with Quassia extract 
and thoroughly soaking the soil to as far 
as the roots extend, afterwards applying 
a heavy mulch of rotten manure and 
watering the same frequently.] 


The Sarcococcas. —The several kinds of 
Sarcocoeca suitable for our gardens have 
only attracted attention during the last 
few years, recent introductions of two or 
three Chinese species directing attention 
to the genus. All are grown for the sake 
of their evergreen foliage rather than for 
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folia, and S. saligaa. The flrsl forms com¬ 
pact clumps little more than a foot in 
height. S. ruscifolia grows about a foot 
higher. Both are Chinese plants. S. 
■snligna, from China and the Himalaya, 
grows at least 3 feet high and lias a 
rather looser habit than the others, the 
leaves being several Inches long and 
shaped like those of tlie Willow.—W. 

Daphne Blagayana at Terregles, Dumfries. 

—On the rock garden at Terregles, Dumfries. 
I olieerveil Daphue Blagayana nicely in bloom 
the other day. It is doing well in a position 
where it is fully ejposed. though the garden 
itself is well sheltered. No difficulty is found 
in growing this Daphne, which in many places 
refuses to thrive.—3- Arnott. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums—stopping and timing 

(Mums.). — Tito period for stopping and 
timing your Chrysanthemums is ns fol¬ 
lows : — 


Win » to stoft 
f>h hit A 


Uho-h hulls to 
retain. 


Mrs. A. T. Miller 
F. S. Vnlli* 

Reginald Vail in 
Queen Marv 
Miss Maud Jefferies.. 
Alice Lemon 
Duchess of Fife 
C. IT Totty 
Mrs. J. Gibson 


Last week May 
End Mav 
End May 
Natural break 
First week June 
At once 

At once and a^ain 
end June 
End May 
At once and again 
inid J line 


First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First buds after 
last stopping 
First crown 
First buds after 
last stopping 


We do not know the last two sorts in your 
list but think one may he Mrs. J. Gibson. 
Keep the plants rather dfy for a few days 
after stopping them. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES AND IMPLIES. 

Black Hamburgh and Cros Colman 
Crapes.—I had no intention in my note of 
instituting any comparison between the 
value of these two Grapes. The note was 
penned ns a result of a conversation with 
a fruiterer, who told me that the average 
buyer of Grapes would not look at Black 
Hamburgh if Colman or Alicante, or any 
of the larger-bunched and larger-berried 
varieties, were on sale. This fact, he 
said, had led to a diminution in the supply 
of Black Hamburgh and an increase in 
that of Gros Column, quite a natural 
result from a market grower's joint of 
view. As to tiie keeping qualities of Black 
Hamburgh I have seen bunches in good 
condition, quite black, and not at all 
“ foxy,” so late as the month of Decem¬ 
ber. The Vines in this case were not 
forced but started naturally, so that their 
period of ripening was correspondingly 
late. On the other hand I never had to do 
with a more disappointing Graje than 
Gros Colman. It is admittedly a fine 
variety to look at where it succeeds, but 
it does not succeed everywhere. I know 
one house of it in which, despite every 
effort that skill can suggest, the bunches 
are piebald, some berries being purple 
while others suggest in colour an inferior 
White Sweetwater. Nor do I think that 
the flavour of Gros Colman is more than 
third-rate, at least It always appears to 
me to be Insipid, resembling more than 
anything else weak-sugared water. This, 

I freely admit, may be the result (as in 
the case of colouring) of some obscure" 
fault in the soil, but I speak of the Grape 
as I find it. Had T anything to do with 
(lie house in question the Vines of Gros 
Colman would go root and branch to the 
fire-heap, but year after year its owner 
reprieves them, hoping in vain for better 
results.—K irk. 

Corn salad. —This modest and easily- 
grown little plant is not used so much as 
it deserves as a salad, quite gentle in 
flavour. Combined with pieces of Celery 
it is welcome in autumn and winter and 
much used in France. It gets more care in 
France to keeji it out of the splash of rain, 
but it is quite nt home with us. Any green 
vegetable that can be eaten without the 
aid of the cook deserves our care. 

Apple Tower of Glamls.- This deserved to 
be more grown. It keeps well, the flesh being 
firm and pleasantly acid. During February 
and early March (from trees in my own 
garden) I enjoyed this Apple. Stewed and 
baked, needing no sugar in this way, you get 
the true flavour. It grows and crops well in 
my garden, the soil of which is light and poor. 
It, thrives better in this soil than it did in a 
cold, heavy soil in the west.—W., Surrey. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE COOKERY. 

The Americans are taking a garni wag 
in dealing with the food of their people at 
their Agricultural Department at Wash¬ 
ington. Generally speaking, American 
food is perhaps the. worst known. A 
friend of mine in the south of Ireland sags 
that, in spite of their many good qualities, 
the Irish cooks are perhaps the worst in 
Europe. Admitting that to he so, the 
American cookery in the rough, wild 
places of Virginia, the Rockies, and the 
hack woods is the worst in the world. 
An Irish Potato and a rasher of bacon are 
far before, what one may find as the fruit 
of the American frying-pan. There, are 
good cooks in the big cities, but outside 
the cooking is awful. The, reaction 
against bad food has caused a certain 
number of food reformers to arise, in 
America, such as Dr. Kellogg. Anothc.r 
consequence is that America is perhaps 
the richest hunting-ground for the quark. 
Ho we are glad to have some idea of what 
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America is doing in the matter of veget¬ 
able cookery, extracted from a bulletin 
entitled “ Preparation of Vegetables for 
the Table,” by Maria Parloa. 

IV'e may say that we dissent altogether 
from the use of salt. Salt, if required, 
should be added by the eater, and not be 
included in the dish whilst in the hands 
of the cook. Salt is not only harmful in. 
its effects, hut it destroys the natural 
flavours of most foods. 

' Changes that take peace in cooking 
vegetables.— Briefly, these are the prin¬ 
cipal changes that take place in vegetables 
during cooking: The cellular tissue is 
softened and loosened; the nitrogenous 
substances arc coagulated; I lie starch 
granules absorb moisture, swell, and 
burst; and flavours and odours are de¬ 
veloped. 

As long as the vegetable is kept at a 
temperature above 125 degs. Fahr. changes 
continue to go on in the vegetable sub¬ 
stance. The most marked of these are in 
Ihe starch and in the odour, colour, and 
flavour of the vegetable. Starch will not 
dissolve in cold water, but pure starch 
gelatinises readily in hot water, and if 
I lie temperature is high enough will be¬ 
come gummy and opaque. If starch is 
cooked in just moisture enough lo swell 
and burst its granules and is then kept 
hot, but without additional moisture, a 
change will continue to take place, though 
Ihe starch will remain dry and glistening. 
The flavour grows sweeter and more 
nutty tiie longer the starchy food cooks 
in dry heat. It is only vegetables that, 
are composed largely of starch that can be 
kept hot in this manner without acquir¬ 
ing a strong taste and poor colour. Pota¬ 
toes, if kept in a closely covered vessel 
or with the unbroken skins on, will lie- 
eomc soggy and dark anil have a rank 
flavour. This is owing to the retention 
of moisture, which changes some of the 
starch lo a sticky, gummy mass, and very 
probably lo tiie noxious volatile bodies 
which are generated by heat and should 
lie allowed to jmss away. If Ihe skins are 
broken and the vessel ventilated. Pota¬ 
toes may be kept warm n long time with¬ 
out sjwiling. During the cooking of nil 
kinds of foods gases are developed which, 
if retained in tiie food, give it a strong 
flavour and odour, and which, Ihorc is 
reason to believe, are injurious. 

Cabbage.— Because of the relatively large 
amount of sulphur which Cabbage con¬ 
tains it is apt to he indigestible and cause 
flatulence when it is improiierly cooked. 
On the other band, it can be cooked so 
that it will be delicate and digestible. 
It is one of our most -useful vegetables, 
being available during the late, fall, 
winter, and spring months, when other 
green vegetables are difficult to procure. 
The quickest and simplest methods of 
cooking Cabbage arc the best. The essen¬ 
tials for the proi>er cooking of this veget¬ 
able are |>lenty of boiling water, a hot tiro 
to keep the water boiling all the time, and 
thorough ventilation, Hint tin; strong¬ 
smelling gases, liberated by Ihe high 
tempera hire, may be carried olT in tiie 
steam. Cabbage when done should lie 
crisp ami tender, any green jiortion should 
retain the colour, and the white portion 
should he white and not yellow or brown. 
Overcooked Cabbage or Cauliflower is 
more or less yellow, has a strong flavour, 
and is very inferior to tiie same dish pro- 
jierly cooked. In addition, overcooking is 
a cause of digestive disturbance. 

Cauliflower. — Remove all the large 
green leaves and the greater part of ihe 
stalk. Put the head down in a pan of cold 
water which contains to each quart a ten- 
spoonful of salt and a ten spoonful of 
vinegar. Let it soak in this water an 


hour or more. This is to draw out slugs, 
if any should be bidden iu the vegetable. 
When ready to cook the Cauliflower put it 
into a large stewpan, stem end down, and 
cover generously with boiling water. Add 
a tablespoonful of salt and cook with the 
cover of the saucepan partially off, boiling 
gently all the time. A large, compact 
head will require a full half hour, small 
beads from twenty to twenty-five minutes. 
If the flowers arc loose the heat pene- 
Irates (o all parts quickly. When com¬ 
pact a little extra time should be allowed 
for the cooking, but the time must never 
exceed the half hour. The Cauliflower 
begins lo deteriorate the moment it begins 
to be overcooked. Overcooking, which Is 
very common, can be told by the strong 
flavour and dark colour. It makes the 
vegetable not only uiqileasant lo the eye 
and palate, but indigestible also. If this 
vegetable must lie kept warm for any 
length of time, cover the dish with a 
piece of cheese cloth. 

Spinach cooked without water. —Fresh 
Spinach when washed holds enough water 
for cooking. . Put the Spinach in a stew- 
pan and on tiie fire; cover and cook for 
ten minutes. Tress down and turn the 
Spinach over several times during the 
cooking. At tiie end of ten minutes turn 
the Spinach into a chopping bowl, and 
mince rather flue. Return to the stewpan 
and add the seasonings, allowing for half 
a peek of Spinach two generous table- 
spoonfuls of butter and a tcaspooilful of 
salt. Simmer ten minutes, or if very 
tender five minutes will be sufficient. 
Spinach cooked in this manner will retain 
all its salts. It will he more laxative and 
the flavour stronger than if boiled in 
water. 

Lettuce.—I f Lettuce has grown until 
rather too old for salad, it may bo cooked, 
and makes a fairly palatable disli. 

Boiler Lettuce.— Wash four or five 
heads of Lettuce, carefully removing 
thick, bitter stalks, and retaining all 
sound leaves. Cook in plenty of boiling 
salted water for ten or fifteen minutes, 
then blanch in cold water for a minute or 
two. Drain, choji lightly, and heat in a 
stewpan with some butter, and salt and 
jiepjier to taste. If preferred, the chopjied 
Lettuce may be heated with a pint of 
white sauce seasoned willi salt, pepper, 
and grated Nutmeg. After simmering for 
a few minutes in the sauce, draw to a 
cooler part of the range and stir in the 
well-ben ten yolks of two eggs. 

Botleo Peas with hitter.— Tut one 
quart of shelled Peas in a stewjian and 
add enough boiling water to cover them 
generously. Place over a hot fire and 
when they begin lo boil draw hack whore 
the water will bubble gently. Until the 
Peas are done cook with the cover par¬ 
tially off Ihe stewpan. When the Teas are 
tender add one lenspoonfnl of salt and 
three tablespoon fills of good butter. Cook 
ten minutes longer. 

Sugar Peas.— The green jiods of the 
sugar Pea may he prepared like string 
Beans. Gather the pods while the seeds 
are still very small. String them like 
Beans and cut into two or three lengths. 
Cover with boiling water and boil gently 
until tender. If they are young and fresh 
they will cook in twenty-five or thirty 
minutes. Pour off some of tiie water, 
which will serve for soup. Season with 
salt, and butter and serve at once. When 
the jwxls are fresh and tender they have 
an exquisite flavour. When the seeds 
have grown large and the ])ods become 
tough they may be shelled and cooked like 
any other variety of Peas. The seeds of 
the sugar Pea are tender and fine 
flavoured. 

( To be cmihnmd.) 
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their maximum. The blue and white 
shades of their petals, ever in striking 
contrast, add to their other charms, 
though I he extended display—usually a 
month from first to last—is best of nil. 
Often the flowers from imported roots of 
A. ltlnnda are poor and iu no way com¬ 
parable to those resulting from home- 
raised seedlings. For such things seed¬ 
ling-raising is not indulged in half enough, 
though the seedlings flowering at 
eighteen months’ old present, no difficulty. 
Seeds should, however, be sown while 
Muite fresh in drills in the open ground. 
For those who cannot command other than 
light soil for A. blanda I would recom¬ 
mend a generous application of cow- 
manure, whose cooling nature will often 
work wonders.—E. H. .Tenkins. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Primula Sieboldi. —Mr. Jenkins' notes on 
Siebold's Primula, which have appeared at 
various times in this pn]>er, are instruc¬ 
tive, and form an admirable guide to those 
who may be intending to cultivate this 
valuable garden plant. A good many 
years ago, when this Primula was new, a 
plant came into my hands, and naturally 
1 did not know its exact requirements. I 
concluded that it. must have very free 
drainage and he put into a position well 
elevated above the ground level, and, as I 
have made it a practice when doubtful ns 
to the character of the soil most natural 
to the plant to add a little peat, which is 
antiseptic and fibre producing. I used 
some in this instance, but soon found that 
well-decayed manure was more accept¬ 
able. Later on I procured all the varieties 
in commerce, and planted them in a bed in 
loam, leaf-mould, and rotten dung. They 
did well, but I cannot, say that they threw 
up flower-spikes of the height ment ioned by 
Mr. Jenkins. The very tallest, may have 
been 15 inches, but the flowers were of full 
size, good in form and colour. The second 
year after planting they were a picture, 
the variety in colour ranging from palest 
pink to critriSon, pure white, various 
shades of mauve, and almost blue. The 
display was quite equal to what one gets 
under glass with the Chinese rrimula. 

Danrerous Plants. — Mr. Iternard 
Robinson does well in calling attention to 
the encroaching nature of some rock 
plants which, not content, with doing well 
themselves, seem bent on driving their 
neighbours out of existence. Campanula 
pusilla, indeed, is a great offender in this 
way. It. is a charming little hardy 
plant, but the beginner in the culture of 
alpine plants is likely to regret having in¬ 
cluded it iu his collection. Like dwarf- 
habited plants generally, this Campanula 
is seen at ils host, and is only really effec¬ 
tive in the form of spreading masses, and 
it generally happens that just ns one lias 
secured tills desired effect in Ihe form of 
well-established plants it begins to choke 
other things. As a fact this Itellflower 
need not lie treated as a rock plant, and 
those who have rock gardens of hut 
limited dimensions are wasting valuable 
space by so doing. Planted a couple of 
inches above flic ground level, it will do 
verv well, but the soil must he free. Sonic 
good-sized stones buried round it will 
ensure perfect health. Niorcmhcrgia 
rivtiinris. attractive (hough it may lie. 
should he well isolated, also Wnldsteinin 
trifollnta. which can. however, lie more 
easily restrained. As to the Acunas, 
never allow T them to come within yards of 
the rock garden. Only that pest, the 
C.round Elder, ran vie with them in de¬ 
structive power. Thor push round stones 
and under stones, nothing stops them, and 
their power to choke other things appears 
to he unlimited. 
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Euphorbia pilosa lias no claim to be 
placed In llie front rank of hardy plants, 
but being one of those things that require 
no culture, and perfectly happy where 
most, things pine, is distinctly useful. 
Dry, poor, stony soil in the full sun is 
what it loves, and it forms a pleasing pic¬ 
ture in spring. It is quite out of place in 
the herbaceous border, growing rank mid 
losing its true character. 

Snowdbops and Primuoses among Ferns. 
—Snowdrops planted among Ferns on 
rockwork thrive well, Ihe partial shade 
suiting them when completing growth 
after blooming. The decayed fronds 
never removed invigorate, and the cool 
earth is more grateful than the dry. warm 
conditions in the open. Primroses have a 
wonderfully happy appearance thus 
placed, and how finely (liey grow when 
llicy are self-sown. Ferneries should 
always have something in this way to 
give colour and brightness early in tiie 
year. J. OoRxnn.L. 


MUTISIA DECURRENS. 

Tins is a rare and somewhat intractable 
plant, often dying off suddenly for no 
apparent cause. Many years ago I 
obtained a small plant, which grew well 
all through the summer, but suddenly 
collapsed affer two days' heavy rainfall in 
Soptetnlier. 1 wrote to the late Rev. 
Henry Ewbank. iu whose garden at Hyde 
I had previously seen the plant, asking 
him if he could suggest a reason for its 
sudden death. He replied that he sus¬ 
pected tiie cause to lie excess of water at 
the roots, as lie had lost a plant owing to 
the gardener over-watering it. The 
Mulisia, like many other Chilian plants, 
is partial to moisture, so probably the 
crux of the whole matter is the drainage, 
and if this is ample a copious water 
supply should benefit the plant, whereas, 
if tiie drainage is insufficient,, and moisLure 
collects round tiie roots, tiie result will 
probably be fatal. The loss of my first 
plant was, doubtless, owing to imperfect 
drainage. For a long time I endeavoured 
unsuccessfully to obtqin another plant. At 
last, however, I was given two from 
different sources. These wore planted 
against tiie gable end of a small house, 
over which large-mesh wire netting was 
strained at a distance of 3 inches from the 
wall. On this Berberidopsis coraliina was 
trained so that (lie gable was covered with 
foliage. The soil was taken out to a depth 
of 3 feet and 18 inches of broken bricks 
and stones put in with IS inches of lonm, 
peat, and coarse sand over the drainage. 
The plants were slow in making a start, 
but when they once began to move they 
continued to grow right through tiie 
autumn and winter, reaching the top of 
the gable, about S feet from the ground, 
in llio following May. 

Like (lie majority of Chilian plants, the 
Mutisia does not appreciate continuous 
sunshine, and these plants only enjoy the 
sun from 11 a.m. until 3.30 p.m. In its 
native country (Andes of Chili) the 
Mutisia is said (o climb through shrubs 
and spread its bright flowers over their 
tops, and in this country if should he 
associated with sonic living plant through 
which it may grow. The two specimens 
mentioned grow and flowered well. The 
recurving ray-florets give the flower a 
very elegant appearance, and the rich 
orange colouring is exceptionally bright. 
The flowers will remain fresh In water for 
over a week if cut just as they expand. 
The Mutisia might well he considered 
tender, hut instances have been recorded 
of its succeeding unprotected in Ihe open 
air as far north as Scotland. For tiie 
first three Years my plants made good 
growth, and then one of them died, the 


one left seeming stronger than ever. How¬ 
ever, in the summer two years later, it 
began to look very bad, and by September 
It was quite dead. It had lived and done 
exceedingly well for six years, and went 
off for no apparent reason. 1 procured 
another young plant, which Is growing iu 
another iiortion of the garden, and up to 
the present is looking well, hut it is im- 
jiossible to say how long it may continue 
to thrive. Fertile seed of the Mutisia is 
difficult to obtain. A nurseryman, how¬ 
ever, got. a good crop by going over the 
blossoms with a camel-hair brush when 
they were fully expanded. It has been 
stated that self-sown seedlings sprang up 
around Mr. Anderson Henry's old plant, 
but. if that, was true, it is probably the 
only ease of the Mutisia propagating itself 
in the open air in this country. 

Wyndham Fitzherreut. 


RUMMER-FLOWERING PLANTS FOR 
SMALL BEDS. 

Plants of dwarf habit, free-flowering 
and enduring, are the best for the above. 
Probably there is no class of plants so 
useful for the purpose as Tufted Pansies, 
and as there is such a variety of colour In 
the flowers a very beautiful display will 
In furnished with these alone. Seagull 
and Peneaitland in white, Bullion and 
Kingcup in yellow, Mrs. Norris Eyle and 
Mauve Queen in pale blue, Crimson, 
Bedder and Councillor Waters in dark 
blue, and William Niel in rose are a few 
examples of good sorts, riant each bed 
with one variety, and, when doing so, 
leave an occasional space for a dot plant 
to complete the arrangement. Nice sym¬ 
metrical little plants of Fuchsia gracilis. 
F. g. variegata, Grevillca robusta, and 
Eucalyptus cordata are useful for the pur¬ 
pose. Pansies may lie planted in the 
autumn if this is thought desirable, but I 
prefer leaviug them in nursery quarters 
until tiie spring, planting at any time now 
when tiie ground is workable, and mulch¬ 
ing lightly with a little cocoa fibre or 
spent Mushroom manure. A couple of 
beds of Fuchsias will be acceptable. Alice 
Hoffmann (carmine sepals and white 
corolla) and Display (red sepals and 
reddish-pink eorolin) are two useful sorts. 
They are just what one wants for small 
beds, as although of dwarf, compact habit, 
they are not at all stiff or formal. One 
does not get much in the way of a pure 
pink shade in dwarf plants, or, as with 
some of the dwarf Petunias, the bright 
shade is not long retained, and one of the 
most lieautiful pink-flowers (tuberous 
Begonia Major Hope) is not easily pro- 
curable and still too expensive for ordinary 
individuals. It is for this reason that one 
welcomes a new variety in the fibrous 
section called Prima Donna that was a 
decided success last year. It is of a lovely 
shade of pink and very free. Two good 
and enduring annuals for beds under con¬ 
sideration will he found in Linum grandi- 
floram (scarlet) and Linnria reticulata 
(maroon). Both these, if it is thought de¬ 
sirable, may be relieved with small clumps 
of the annual Gypsophila. In yellow 
shades, besides the dwarf Marigolds one 
can by careful selection get a really first- 
rate strain of very dwarf Nasturtiums 
which, if planted in rather poor soil, will 
make very little growth and yet flower 
profusely. Primrose and deep orange 
shades are the most effective. An old- 
fashioned plant that makes a pretty bed 
if kept in dwarf form is Cupiiea platy- 
centra: not showy, but what one may call 
restful. Certainly part of the flower is 
bright enough, but it. is tiny, and the 
black and while expanded limb takes off 
the effect of the scarlet. If a dot plant is 
required with tiie Cuphea there is nothing 
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lvetter for the purpose than a nlee little 
specimen of Eucalyptus cordata. lies ides 
the Cuphea and the Linum above men¬ 
tioned, a dwarf scarlet flower that might 
prove useful is Tropmolum Ball of Fire, a 
variety that flowers very freely hut 
makes little growth, and that of a trailing 
habit. The brilliant scarlet flowers stand 
well above the dark foliage. E. B. S. 

Hard wide. 


SITADY WALKS. 

Ix these days, when the love of hardy 
plants is rapidly on the increase, it is well 
to. recall the fact that many dainty beau¬ 
ties thrive best under such conditions of 
shade and shelter as the illustration here 
given suggests. Here it is where summer 
suns cannot burn too fiercely, or winter 
frosts bite so keenly, that the first flowers 
will l>e found. If in summer it. is green¬ 
ness and shade that, are so grateful, in 
spring the yet faint sunshine flickering 


beauty and colour of the flowers are 
heightened by the protection the spray 
overhead affords. In spring the Primrose, 
Anemone, and Wood Hyacinth, or, better 
still, Scilla campanulatn, which enjoys 
deep shade, contrast charmingly with the 
green unfolding crooks of the growing 
Ferns; and in autumn how welcome are 
the countless blossoms of the Ivy-leaved 
Cyclamens, which, left to themselves, will 
in time sow themselves amid the decaying 
leaves that are fitly hidden by the 
abundant growth of other plants. 

If plants of more vigorous growth are 
desired, then nothing more fitted for such 
a position could be selected than Bamboos, 
whose luxuriance is so well shown in the 
illustration. 


NOTIW ANT) REPLIES. 
Hepaticas.—Doubtless the limited popu¬ 
larity of the Hepatica is in a great 
measure due to the fact that if is some- 


danger of I heir becoming dry at the root, 
be freely watered during hot summers. A 
particularly delightful effect is gained by 
growing Hepaticas on a grassy slope, the 
tint of the blossoms of the blue varieties 
affording a pleasing contrast to the green 
setting.—WVNDTTAM FlTZTTETtnKRT. 

Hardy flower borders. — There is yet 
time to divide and replant such things as 
Pyrethmms, Phloxes, Asters, and others 
of the more robust hardy plants, but the 
work should not nojv be longer delayed. 
East Lothian Stocks, whether autumn- 
raised or from sowings made early in the 
present year, may shortly go out. The 
Indian Primroses are at present making 
quite a good show. During the week all 
Tufted Pansies have been lifted from the 
cold frames in which they passed the 
winter, and planted temporarily in the 
bottom of a Celery trench, where they will 
remain until their permanent quarters are 
ready to receive them. Wallflowers are 



A shady walk in a Surrey garden. From a photograph by Miss S. M. Wallace, 
Lough Eskc, Co. Donegal. 


through the branches will here soonest 
bring forward a host of flowers whose 
home is not on the exposed rock work so 
dear to true alpines. or yet in the open 
border, where by-and-bye so many hardy 
flowers will be found; but rather here, 
where such shelter and retirement are 
granted. Peeping from the rough stones 
and through the prostrate Fern-fronds, 
how bright are the little winter Cycla¬ 
mens Coum and Atkinsi! How welcome 
the early Snowdrops spearing up through 
the Ivy! How dainty, a little later, are 
the velvety green and brown leaves of the 
Dog’s Tooth Violets, with here and there 
a pink flower nodding above them. 
Itrlghter still amidst the russet-brown of 
the male Fern tufts shine the trumpets of 
our wild English Dnflodil, and then how 
welcome are the white and blue Hepaticas! 
Here, more in the open, is a bold tuft of 
Hellebores, and there a spreading mass of 
Saxifraga ligulnta shines bright and fresh, 
worthy of a place in any such garden for 
the sake of its leaves alone, while the 
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what particular as to soil and situation. 
A deep root-run is a necessity, these plants 
requiring as great a depth of soil in pro¬ 
portion to tiieir size ns do Christmas 
Roses. Heavy, retentive soils, as well as 
very light ground that speedily dries out, 
are equally unsuited to the culture of 
Hepaticas. Perfect drainage and a posi¬ 
tion where the plants are screened from 
the sun’s rays after mid-day are essential. 
Hepaticas, especially II. angnlosn, are 
particularly adapted to culture in the rock 
garden, where partial shade during the 
hottest hours of the day is available, for 
here they have ample drainage, while 
their roots, descending deeply into the soil 
at the back of and beneath the stones, re¬ 
main cool and moist even in the hottest 
weather. In raised IhmIs and on sloping 
banks Hepaticas also do well, provided 
other conditions are right, and succeed in 
a compost of sandy loam and leaf-mould 
or peat in equal proportions. Lime in the 
soil is distasteful to them. Wherever they 
are planted they should, if there is any 


coming into flower, the double varieties— 
or some of them—appear likely to be in 
advance of the singles. I have not. previ¬ 
ously noticed this, but the earliness of the 
doubles may be accounted for by the fact 
that, although in the same bed, they are 
more sheltered than the singles. Violets 
have been very plentiful during the past 
few weeks, and the various Narcissi and 
Primroses have been noteworthy.— Scot. 

Lenten Roses at Kirkcudbright. — In a 
former note I referred to the Lenten Roses 
in the garden of Mr. E. A. Hornel at Broughton 
House. Kirkcudbright. A more recent visit 
to the garden showed the plants then alluded 
to still in flower, together with some of the 
more modern larger ones, and others with the 
spotted flowers appreciated by many. All 
appear to do well at Broughton House in the 
black, not. too heavy, rich loam of the 
borders.— Ess. 

Gentians acaulis. —The Gentian delights in 
sandy loam, and grows and flowers most 
freely in those of light texture into which the 
underground stems can also ramify freely. 
Firm soil is good for it., also plenty of moisture 
and good drainage. Good examples commence 
to flower a year or so after planting, though 
the plant, varies considerably with soils and 
localities. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE CHINESE PRIMROSE 
(PRIMULA SINENSIS). 

Nearly a century ago this Primula was 
introduced into British gardens, and at 
that period, according to report, it was a 
comparatively poor thing with a pinkish 
flower. Time has, however, changed all 
this, for we have now several distinct 
sections, varying in yio colour, size, and 
shape of the flower, and in the habit of 
the plant, while varieties remarkable for 
their distinct foliage are also plentiful. In 
colour the flowers vary from pure white 
to deepest crimson, through all kinds 
of intermediate shades, some of which it 
must be confessed are of n weak and un¬ 
decided tint. We hear a good deal, too, 
of blue Primulas, and there are certainly 
some with a greater or less amount of 
blue in the flower, but it is a long, long 
way to go before flowers of the real 
Gentian blue will be reached. 

The old-time florists used to work for 
the production of a sturdy plant, with 
regularly-disposed leaves and large flowers, 
as nearly regular in outline as possible. 
This section lias of late years been freely 
worked upon and improved, so that we 
have, now many excellent forms of what 
are termed Florists’ Primulas. The 
public taste has, however, within a re¬ 
cent period veered round towards flowers 
of a less formal character than the 
Florists' Primula, hence a good deal of 
attention has been devoted to what are 
now popularly termed Star Primulas. 
These are characterised by a looser habit, 
the comparatively slender stalks having 
the blooms disposed in whorls. The Star 
varieties are a good deal taller in growth 
than the Florists' forms, and the flowers 
much smaller, so that a specimen in full 
bloom presents a markedly light and 
elegant appearance. There is also a wide 
range of colour among the flowers of this 
section. Another desirable feature of all 
sections of these Primulas is that, by sow¬ 
ing seed at intervals a succession of 
flowers may be kept up for a very long 
time. 

Foliage distinctions, too, are marked 
among the varieties of the Chinese 
Primula, for, in addition to those with 
leaves of the ordinary form, there are 
others in which the foliage is longer and 
more divided. This is usually referred to 
as “ Fern-leaved.” The leaves, too, of 
some of these Primulas have dark-coloured 
stalks, while in others they are green. A 
distinct form known as the Oak-leaved has 
been shown, but it does not appear to be 
in general cultivation. 

Double flowers. — At one time the 
double-flowered forms used to be propa¬ 
gated by means of cuttings or layers, but 
now great numbers of varieties with 
double or, more correctly, semi-double, 
blossoms are raised from seeds. A good 
range of colour occurs amongst them and 
they are admired by some, but are not so 
generally appreciated as the single- 
flowered kinds. One of the doubles of 
the olden days is, however, still exten¬ 
sively grown, namely, what is usually re¬ 
ferred to as the old Double White. Fifty 
years ogo this was a popular plant for 
the production of cut flowers for Covent 
Garden Market, and in many gardens to¬ 
day it is still freely met with. At the 
time when it was so generally cultivated 
to supply cut flowers for market the 
formal bouquet in which all the flowers 
were wired was very general. For this 
purpose the single pips of this Primula, 
with their fairly long stalks, were well 
suited. Single pips, however, arc now 



usually cut. As plants, too, this Primula 
is much employed for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion, and if the old flowers are kept picked 
off it will keep up a succession of bloom 
for a long time. This old Double White 
Primula does not ripen seed, hence it is 
usually increased by a form of layering. 
A good plan that I have followed with 
success for some years is, when the plants 
get shabby about April, to carefully go 
over them and clean them, every decay¬ 
ing leaf and old flower-spike being cut 
away. The stems are then left bare. 
Some good compost made up of fibrous 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, having been 
prepared beforehand, it is worked around 
the stems and held in position by a few 
pegs. The liou.se being then kept some¬ 
what warmer and the atmosphere a little 
raoister than before, the whole of the 
buried portions of the stem will Quickly 
push forth roots into the new compost. 
When these are sufficiently advanced the 
plants may then be turned out of their 
pots and divided with the help of a sharp 
knife. If carefully done a fair amount of 
roots may be left to each piece, so that 
when potted singly they will soon take 
possession of the new soil. 

The flowers of the variety a hove alluded 
to are not of a very double character, but 
some with this duplex feature much more 
pronounced were raised by the late Mr. 
Gilbert when at Burghley somewhere in 
the seventies of the last century. They 
aroused a deal of attention, and when first 
sent out there was a considerable demand 
for them. No less than five of them were 
given first-class certificates by the Royal 
Horticultural Society in 1S77 and I87S, on 
which point, however, it must bo borne 
in mind that these honours were then more 
readily obtained than they are now. The 
varieties referred to were Earl of Reacons- 
field. Marchioness of Exeter, Mrs. Barron, 
Princess, and White Lady. In all of those 
the flowers were large and the petals 
closely packed. I presume that one is now 
entitled to speak of them in the past 
tense, as, though so popular for a while, 
I have not met with either of them for 
years. 

Though the development of the present- 
day race of Chinese Primulas lias taken 
the best, part of 100 years, there is 
another whose great changes may have 
been followed by a person of middle age. 
This is 

Primula ohconica, which, when first 
introduced under the name of Primula 
poculiformls, a little over thirty years 
ago, gave in its pale lilac flowers no 
indication of its future. Now the different 
forms show a wide variation in colour, 
while the flowers are much larger and the 
plant more free-flowering than it used to 
be. With these changes we hoar less 
about the poisonous nature of the foliage 
than we used to do when the garden varie¬ 
ties more nearly resembled the typical 
kind. K. R. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rhyncospermum iasmlnoides. — This is 
generally classed with the stove plants, but I 
have seen it in the south growing against a 
wall in the open air, though it is not always 
happy in such a position. In the stove or 
warm greenhouse it grows and blooms freely, 
and the flowers are very sweet. In the old 
days, when trained on a balloon-shaped trellis 
it made a useful plant for exhibition, and, as 
it lasts well, it cap always be relied on for at 
least two or three weeks when retarded.— 
E. H. 

Plumbago rosea. — This useful flowering 
plant should now be propagated and the 
cuttings when struck potted oil singly into 
small 60's. When the roots reach the sidee of 
the pots and the plants begin to grow freely 
remove the points to induce them to break. 
When sufficient stock has been secured the old 
plants may be dispensed with, as young plants 
give better results and are more suitable for 
room decoration, etc. 


ORCHIDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cattleya citrina. —This is one of the 

most remarkable Cattleyas in cultivation, 
and is stated to be the only one found 
within Mexican territory proper, where it 
grows in abundance over the mountain 
ranges and high table-lands at elevations 
lietween 5,000 feet and 8,000 feet. It 
grows in a downward direction, and for 
this reason it is often placed on a block 
of wood and suspended from the roof of 
the intermediate or cool division. The 
fragrant, bright yellow flowers are pro¬ 
duced on jiendulous scaiies. C. citrina 
was first Introduced by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society either in the year 1S23 
or 182-1, but it was not. generally distri¬ 
buted before ISSfi. Since then many im¬ 
portations have been received, and at the 
present time it is fairly well represented 
in collections. Numerous attempts have 
been made by the hybridists to use this 
Cattleya as a parent, hut the few results 
obtained are rather discouraging. Fre¬ 
quent disturbance at the root is not ad¬ 
vised, and even when this is necessary 
oniy a small quantity of soil is needed. 
When developing its growth a liberal sup¬ 
ply of water should be afforded, hut at 
other times a very small quantity will 
suffice.—B. 

Odontoglossum aspidorrhinum. — Al¬ 
though hybrids are both very numerous 
and popular in the genus Odoutoglossum, 
there are many beautiful and interesting 
species. The one quoted above is no ex¬ 
ception and a well-flowered specimen 
forms a pleasing contrast to some of the 
more highly - coloured hybrids. The 
flowers are rather small, the yellow sepals 
and petals being marked with reddish- 
brown, and the white lip, sometimes 
sjiotted with lilac-crimson, is very prettily 
frilled around the margin. It grows and 
blooms freely, usually in the month of 
August. It should be grown in the cool 
Orchid-house or in a cool, moist, shady 
corner of the greenhouse, where the tem¬ 
perature during the winter months does 
not fall below 50 degs. Throughout the 
summer the temperature must lie kept ns 
low as possible. In some collections the 
leaves of Odontoglossums become spotted 
and diseased at the tips, especially in the 
winter when the days are dull. To pre¬ 
vent such damage the atmosphere must be 
kept on the dry side, the ventilators 
opened occasionally to change the air, and 
the plants placed upon inverted flower¬ 
pots. A low temperature at a time when 
the house is heavily charged with moisture 
is also conducive to what is known as the 
“ spot disease.”—W. B. 

Epidendrum vitellinum majus. — This 
form is much more highly coloured than 
the type, the flowers, produced during the 
mouths of September and October, being 
of a brilliant cinnabar-orange. The 
blooms retain their beauty for several 
weeks even when cut, while if left on the 
plant they will last much longer. It is, 
Indeed, an amnteur’s plant, and should be 
purchased in a semi-established condition, 
as if fresh arrivals are bought the 
beginner will find some difficulty in getting 
them established. They should be grown 
under the same conditions and afforded 
tlie same treatment as Odontoglossums 
and other cool-house Orchids.—B. X. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
Gardening Illustrated is now readu finite 3d., pod 
feet 3\d ). The Binding Case Sot the tame volume is also 
available fprice Is. 6d„ by post Is. Od.). The Index and Bind¬ 
ing Cast can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. If ordered 
together, the priee of the Index and Binding Cam is Is., post 
free. 
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FRUIT. 


PYRAMID PEAR-TREES. 


I think I may safely say that the follow¬ 
ing are some of the best Pears :— 


Fondas be ilu Boia 
Mtue. Trey ve 
Beurre Supertiii 
Beurre Hardy 
Doyenne du Cornice 
Thompson s 


Figue d'Alericon 
President Mas 
Winter Nelis 
Doyenuo d'niver 
Paaao Croseane 
Olivier deu Serres 


These are in the order of ripening, be¬ 
ginning in September and lusting up to 
April if stored in a good fruit-room. 
There are some earlier sorts, but I do not 
Think thej- are so good as the kinds named 
above, their only value being their earli- 


uess. 

The quality of Pears differs very much 
with the soil, climate, and mode of cul¬ 
ture. Some, as Doyenne d’hiver, require 
a south wall to have them in perfection. 
The others can bo grown as pyramids as in 
the illustration, every branch as it were 
being a cordon. The branches must not 
lie crowded in order that sun and air may 
have free access to aid in the ripening of 
the wood and fruit. For planting on walls 


tepid water applied with a fine-rosed pot 
when planting in an inside border, but for 
an outside border mulching the surface 
afterwards will suffice. When the vines 
start rub off all buds down to the level of 
the wall-plate and train up the best shoot 
at or near that point to form the future 
ro<l. When a new vinery or a freshly-con¬ 
structed border in an old yincry has to be 
planted the better plan is either to use 
cut-backs and plant after they have made 
some amount of growth about the middle 
of April, or young plants raised from eyes 
struck in the early part of the year. In the 
latter event about the middle of May is a 
good time to plant. 

WARTS ON VINE-LEAVES. 

Can you please tell me what is the matter with 
these Vine-leavee? At the end of last seaeou 
the Vines had a bad attack of red-spider and 
I fear it is the same again. The Grapes are 
just at the thinning stage. Can you also tell 
me what is the best remedy? I should feel 
much obliged if you will reply at your earliest 
convenience so that I may do something be¬ 
fore it spreads.—A. B. C. 

[Complaints come frequently about the 
prevalence of warty - like excrescences 


must be avoided. Moisture is necessary 
for the life and success of the Vines in 
perfecting their crop of fruit, but it should 
be given in such a manner as to he easily 
balanced by a judicious supply of fresh 
air. 

The first thing to do when Vine-leaves 
are affected with warts is to check the 
supply of moisture in the air by damping 
down the borders only when the weather 
is bright, and this but once daily, prefer¬ 
ring the afternoon at the time of closing 
the house. Air should be admitted very 
early in the morning, when the tempera¬ 
ture reaches 70 degs. When the tempera¬ 
ture is allowed to rise to 80 degs. before 
auy air is given the air iu the house be¬ 
comes stagnant, and is not conducive to a 
healthy growth of the Vines. Tile pores 
of the leaves become so gorged with 
moisture that assimilation is hindered to 
a certain extent, the result being warty 
foliage. If the atmosphere outside is 
loaded with moisture it is the height of 
folly to do likewise in the vinery. By 
equalising the supply of moisture and heat 



Pyramid Pear-trees. 


1 pryfer trees with four, five, six, or more 
upright branches, each branch being 
treated as a separate cordon. Some of 
these can be seen against the wall in the 
background of the illustration. 

A. Germain. 


PLANTING VINES. 

Where necessary to introduce any par¬ 
ticular variety or varieties to a vinery, 
and for which purpose dormant planting 
canes are to be employed, the present is 
a good time to effect the planting. The 
soil should be washed out carefully from 
among the roots in a bucket of water, dis¬ 
entangling them as much as possible be¬ 
fore planting. Whether this is to be done 
inside or outside the vinery, holes of suf¬ 
ficient area, and about 1 foot deep, must 
be opened so that the roots can be laid out 
straight in them. As far ns possible lay 
out the roots at two or throe levels and 
work fine soil in amongst them, using 
lotting soil for this when that of which 
(he border consists is lumpy and wet. The 
soil is host settled about the roots | with 

Digitized by CjOC'glC 


U[x>n the under-sides of the leaves. Vines 
which have their foliage covered on the 
under-side with warts cannot perfect a 
crop of Grapes so well as those which 
have their leaves free of such unnatural 
excrescences. This defect in growth is the 
outcome of too much moisture upon the 
leaves ami atmospherically. In the latter 
form the mischief is most generally com¬ 
mitted, although in conjunction with an 
insufficient supply of fresh air. Amongst 
cultivators generally it is a rule to damp 
the surface of the borders, paths, walls, 
and stages, if there bo any inside the 
house, twice daily, and in some instances 
ofteuer. This treatment is all very well 
when judiciously carried out—that is, 
when the days are bright, so that an 
abundance of air can be admitted to the 
house without unduly cooling the tem¬ 
perature ; but loading the inside of the 
house with moisture when I lie outside 
elements do not admit of sufficient fresh 
air being admitted causes the formation 
of the warts. A superabundance of 
atmospheric moisture inside any vinery 


in the vinery—both very necessary 
matters in Grape culture — Vines affected 
with warty foliage can be cleared of these 
excrescences in the future growth. It is 
not possible, perhaps, to rid the present 
leaves of the warts when once thoroughly 
affected, hut the after growth can he 
made perfect by a judicious application of 
air to the house, aided by the proper regu¬ 
lation of moisture.] 


Washing fruit-trees.—Before Cherries of 
both dessert varieties and the Morello 
come into bloom it is a good plan to 
syringe the trees with n solution of 
Quassia extract. If applied in fine 
weather, so that the wash dries quickly, 
the wood and buds arc rendered distaste¬ 
ful to insects such as black aphis, or, at 
any rate, it wards off attack for some 
time to come. The same amount of at¬ 
tention may also he given to Plums where 
the shoots and foliage are liable to be¬ 
come infested with aphis. Bush trees of 
both Plums and Cherries also pay for 
being washed in the same way 
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VEGETABLES. 


EARLY LETTUCES. 

Salad in the spring and early summer 
mouths is important and any salad plant 
which matures quickly and is of good 
quality is of great value at the seasons 
named. Years ago the introduction of the 
small Tom Thumb and Commodore Nutt 
Lettuces was a boon to private growers. 
By sowing these early varieties there 
was a great guiu in time, as these small 
forms heart so quickly, they are soon 
cleared, and make room for other things. 
Of course, it would be out of Lhe question 
to advise sowing these early kinds in the 
o|>cn at this date unless in the best pos¬ 
sible lH>sition, and giving shelter for a time. 
Much can be done with frames and hand¬ 
glasses, as these prevent the ground 
getting soddened. If sown on a raised 
border at the foot of a south wall, in a 
light, well-drained soil, the seeds quickly 
germinate. Avoid thick sowing as this 
tends to a weak plant. A much better 
mode of culture is to sow in shallow 
boxes, raise under glass, and then, when 
large enough, plant out in a frame, or if 
this is not available I have pricked out 
into boxes, but frames are best, and if the 
plants can be given a little warmth in the 
way of leaves or warm litter such 
varieties as I have noted above may be had 
with nice hearts tit for table in a few 
weeks from time of planting. By sowing a 
box of seed now under glass and planting 
out when large enough under hand-glasses 
on a warm border, it is surprising how 
rapidly the plants grow when the days are 
lengthening and they get plenty of sun- 
heat. There must be a generous root- 
run. Old lotting soil sifted, with a 
sprinkling of dry wood-ashes makes a 
useful rooting medium, and when made 
fairly line the wood-ashes keep the plants 
clear of slugs and worms, which are 
troublesome at this season. Another excel¬ 
lent variety for early sowing is Golden 
Ball, of dwarf growth and remarkably 
early. There are also others, such as 
Golden Queen and Early Paris. These all 
belong to the Cabbage section. 

Those who prefer the Cos Lettuces can 
grow such as Nonsuch and Little Gem. The 
latter named is the smaller and an ideal 
frame Lettuce early in the year. Non¬ 
such, though larger, is quite as early, but 
requires more room, and Dwarf Perfection 
is a splendid forcing variety and may be 
grown in frames as it requires much less 
space than the ordinary Cos varieties and 
is therefore a valuable plant for cloches 
or hand-glasses. With the Cos Lettuce 
there is a great saving of time at this 
season by sowing in boxes in a warm 
house, keeping the seedlings near the glass 
when "they appear above the surface, and 
when large enough giving ventilation 
freely to harden the plants. Those who 
cater for the'early market supply use au 
excellent variety called Petite Noire, but 
I do not think this superior to the small 
early forms noted above. At times there 
is a sudden demand before the frame or 
glass-protected supply is available, and 
this can he met by sowing thinly in boxes 
and when large enough cutting over in 
the same way as Mustard aud Cress. The 
non-hearting varieties are the best for this 
purpose, and if the seed is covered over 
with sheets of pa tier when sown till ger¬ 
mination is active, growth is more rapid. 

F. K. 


Frame Cucumbers.— A few plants grown 
either in frames on hot-beds, or in a brick- 
pit with a good bed of fermenting 
material placed inside to supply bottom- 
heat, always yield a quantity of fruit aud 
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tenance of the supply when the demand is 
heavy. If the beds and frames were pre¬ 
pared as advised, hillocks of soil should 
lie placed in the centre of each light to get 
warmed through. This should consist 
principally of fibrous loam and a little old 
mushroom-manure. When the latter is 
not forthcoming some dried horse-drop¬ 
pings may be substituted for it, or falling 
that a little flaky leaf-mould. Planting 
may be done during the forenoon, while 
the outer air is mild and warm. Until 
the roots get to work a slight shade when 
sunny should be afforded for a few (lays. 
The lights should also be matted down at 
night for the next six weeks. 

Parsnips.— The site for this crop has 
been ready for some time. When suffi¬ 
ciently dry, the surface will be raked 
down to a tine condition, shallow drills 
drawn, and the seed sown Last year 
sowing was deferred till later in the 
month. A good seed bed was obtained, 
but drought set in soon after, with the 
result that, although a sufficiency of roots 
for requirements was obtained, the results 
were not what they should have been. 
On shallow soils holes made with a bar 
and filled with prepared soil in which to 
sow the seed are necessary measures to 
take if perfect specimens for exhibition 
are required. 

Seakale for forcing. - Sets or cuttings 
made from the long thong-like pieces of 
roots saved when the lifting of the crowns 
took place last autumn will be planted at 
tlie earliest opitortunity. Early planting 
is essential when lhe resulting crowns 
have to In; forced in the latter part of 
autumn or the beginning of winter. For 
this purjKjse a plot facing south has I>cen 
reserved. Preliminary operations, such as 
digging, etc., were done some time since. 
All that is now necessary is, ns soon as 
the soil is dry enough to hear being 
trodden on, to rake the surface down and 
plant the cuttings in rows 2 feet asunder 
and IS inches apart in (lie rows. The 
cuttings are planted with their tops level 
with the soil and each is then covered 
with a handful of fine cinder ashes. 

Dressing for seeds. — Bed lead is (lie 
best dressing for seeds whicit are now be¬ 
ing sown outside where mice and other 
vermin are troublesome. The best way 
of applying it is to place the seeds in a 
saucer or vessel of some kind, damp the 
seeds with water, sprinkle the lead over 
them lightly, and stir them about with a 
stick until all have Liken on a thin coat 
of lead, and when they have dried a little 
they are ready for sowing, and nothing 
will touch them, or, if they do, they will 
do them no harm. Mice and rats will 
leave them alone. This refers more 
especially to Peas and Beans. This treat¬ 
ment will keep the seed-eating birds from 
the seeds of the Cabbage tribe and others. 
There is very little trouble or exiiense in 
the matter, though it is as well to bear in 
mind that red lead is a poison, so the per¬ 
son that handles the dressed seeds should 
carefully wash his hands after sowing 
them.—E. H. 

Maincrop Peas of several varieties are 
sown now to afford supplies from about 
the beginning of July. As soon as the 
last sowing is through tlie soil another 
sowing is made. This will be continued 
until the middle of June. 

Asparagus.—As with Seakale, much lees 
time ia required for the forcing of Asparagus, 
as the crowns quickly respond now when sub¬ 
jected to tlie gentle warmth of a hotbed or 
from linings when the plants are permanently 
grown in specially constructed pits. In this 
case the side walls are pigeon-holed from the 
base to within 18 inchee of the top, through 
which the heat passes beneath the bed, as well 
as to the lied itself. Asparagus forced in this 
way is superior to that obtaiued by the 
ordinary hotbed method. 


THE WEEK*8 WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Early Peaches.— As soon as the stoning 
is completed the final thinning must with¬ 
out further delay he carried out. In the 
performance of this, due consideration 
must be given to the position of the fruits, 
preference being given, when possible, first 
to such us are situated on the upjier side 
of the branches, and secondly to those 
which, with the aid of strips of lath, may 
he easily elevated to face full sunshine. 
Another important matter is to have the 
fruits ns evenly distributed over the sur¬ 
face of the trees us circumstances permit. 
With regard to the number to leave on each 
tree the latter, if in full vigour, will with 
ease carry anil perfect one Peach to every 
square foot of trellis. Nectarines may be 
left somewhat closer, or one to every 
9 inches square instead of a foot. Trees 
in a less vigorous state of health should 
be cropped accordingly. A final dressing 
of artificial manure is afforded at the 
finish of the stoning, this being washed in 
with tepid water. As plentiful supplies 
of water are required to enable the trees 
to swell their fruits to a large size water¬ 
ing should have the strictest attention 
until the ripening stage is reached. If 
liquid manure is available this may be 
given on alternate occasions. When water¬ 
ing is carried out u sufiicient quantity is 
always given to moisten the border from 
tiie surface to the drainage. All shoots, 
with the exception of those which are 
wanted for fruiting next season, are 
stopjied to induce the fruits to swell 
quickly, and lateral growths resulting 
from the stopping arc pinched at the first 
joint. The foliage may bo liberally 
syringed now morning and afternoon with 
a garden engine, while damping at inter¬ 
vals in the forenoon has due attention. 
Early closing, running the temperature up 
to 85 degs., may now be indulged in, and 
the day and night temperatures raised to 
70 degs. and (Hi degs. respectively. 

Succession-houses. — Tying in of the 
young wood to the trellis nnd gradually 
reducing the number of the fruits where 
for tiie welfare of. the trees there arc too 
many are matters requiring attention 
Daily syriugings to keep tlie foliage 
healthy and clean, affording tepid water 
to tire borders whenever necessary ami 
taking advantage of bright mornings to 
ventilate the house freely, are other de¬ 
tails which, when properly carried out, 
all make for success. Trees iu a later 
stage of development are undergoing the 
final disbudding. Surplus fruits, such as 
those situated oil the under side of the 
branches, are rubbed off and reduced to 
one where from two to three have set to¬ 
gether. An artificial manure has been 
applied to the border which will suffice 
for the needs of the roots until the stoning 
is past. Vaporising to subdue a slight at¬ 
tack of aphides, which, doubtless, was due 
to the introduction of some plant or plants 
infested witli them, has been necessary. 
A vigorous use of the syringe and, after 
a time, tlie garden engine will, with u 
plentiful supply of clean water, then be 
relied on to keep tlie foliage clean. Very 
dull weather excepted, fireheat is only re¬ 
quired at night now aud then, but suffi¬ 
cient to keep the temperature ranging be¬ 
tween 55 degs. and GO degs. 

Trees iu bloom in the latest house must 
have their flowers fertilised daily unless 
hies in adequate numbers find their way 
to the trees and do tiiat. On dull, cold 
days a little lire heat iu combination with 
ventilation will ensure pollen being plenti¬ 
ful and potent, hut the house should be 
closed ngalW.in tilt-UfLeinoon. The em¬ 
ployment of lire heat or not at night en- 
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tirely depends on outside climatic condi¬ 
tions. If the crop is desired to ripen as 
late as iwssible It should be resorted to 
only when absolutely necessary. As soon 
ns setting is completed a good watering of 
iho border will help the fruits to swell 
t|uiekly. 

Early Figs. — The ripening of the first 
fruit, either in pots or on planted-out 
trees, is an Indication that a modification 
of existing cultural conditions has become 
necessary. To this end liquid manure and 
gun no-water must no longer be given at 
the roots, but plain water only when 
moisture is required. Syringing of the 
foliage has to be gradually dispensed with, 
otherwise decay in the ripening fruits will 
set In. Until the ripening becomes general 
damping of the floors may be continued, 
hut afterwards and until gathering is 
finished a drier atmosphere must be main¬ 
tained if high quality is desired. When 
required for home consumption only, the 


| mentioned nbove is to stop all growths at 
] the fifth and sixth leaves, which results 
I in a heavier yield as regards the second 
crop, but the chances of a good first crop 
resulting -the following season are then 
considerably minimised, or, at any rate, 

] are not so certain ns when wood has been 
reserved for that purpose. To meet the 
extra demand now being made on the root 
system liquid stimulants in the shape ol 
a mulch should he applied in all of the 
foregoing instances, latest trees excepted. 
In the lutter ease it will be early enough 
to feed and mulch at the end of the month. 
The house should also be kept as fully 
ventilated as circumstances permit. 

Vegetable Marrows. — One half of the 
seed will he sown now and the other hall 
at the end of the mouth. The plants re¬ 
sulting from the first sowing will be 
utilised for setting out on a hotbed, the 
plants being sheltered at night, to afford 
early fruits. To save after root-disturb¬ 



Allamanda Eendersoni. 


fruits are always appreciated more when 
they are allowed to remain on the trees 
till almost dead ripe. When fully ripe 
careful handling is necessary, and the 
base of the stalk should be separated from 
the tree with a pair of scissors. 


Later houses.— Attention now has to be 
directed to the thinning and stopping of 
the young growths on trellis-trained trees 
on which the fruit is fast swelling. Weak 
and misplaced shoots are first dispensed 
with, then a sufficient number is next tied 
in over all parts of the tree to provide 
fruiting wood for nuother year, which is 
left intact. The remainder are then 
stopped at the fifth and sixth leaves for 
the purpose of securing a second crop of 
fruit. The same treatment should be ap¬ 
plied to trees in a less advanced stage of 
growth, hut for the very latest no stopping 
is required, as they are not exiiected to 
furnish hut one crop, and that as late ns 
possible. Au ulteri 
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ance the seeds will be sown singly in large 
pots. 

Maincrop Beet. — Trouble owing to 
drought having been experienced the last 
three seasons in getting sufficient of the 
seed to germinate to obtain a full crop of 
roots, sowing this season will take place 
somewhat earlier. The plot has recently 
carried Leeks, I'eas, and Itunuer Beans, 
and is, therefore, in good henrt. The sur¬ 
face is somewhnt rough, but a shower of 
rain followed by breaking of the lumps 
with forks and subsequently raking it 
down will suffice to obtain a good seed-bed. 

Chrysanthemums.— The potting of bush 
varieties for decoration into 00's has been 
completed and the plants are now stand¬ 
ing on a bed of ashes in a cold pit. Tile 
first lot of plants, which were potted off 
some few weeks ago, is now ready for a 
shift into 4S’s. The required number of 
border varieties has also been potted and 
the plants arc making good growth. These 


will now be gradually hardened off so that 
they can be got out into their flowering 
quarters iu good time, us the space they 
occupy is required for other and more im¬ 
portant subjects. 

Schizanthus. —Some of the best of the 
pluuts of the large-llowereU hybrids have 
been shifted into 7-luch aud 8-inch i>ots 
with u view to obtaining large siieclmens 
for various purposes. These are stauding 
a good distance apart on a stage near the 
light in a house where the temperature 
ranges from 45 degs. to 55 degs., except 
•during bright sunshine, when it runs up 
10 degs. more. Plenty of air is afforded. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Vines. When the Grapes in early houses 
are eounneucing to colour the atmosphere 
must be kept more buoyant, less moisture 
sprinkled about the Poors, aud air ad¬ 
mitted at every opisntunity. At the same 
time it is very important that the bolder 
should not be allowed to get dry. Ex¬ 
amine it with a soil tester, and if found 
to be at all dry give a thorough soaking of 
tepid water. 

Melons sown as advised iu previous 
notes will now be approaching maturity. 
The night temperature should be kept at 
iU degs. with a steady bottom-heat of 80 
degs. Keep the atmosphere of the house 
slightly drier, with a lreer circulation of 
air on warm days, this improving the 
flavour of the fruits. Do uot water the 
plants at this stage with liquid manure 
and slightly reduce tile supply of water to 
the roots, out never allow the roots to be¬ 
come so dry as to cause the foliage to flag. 
Cut the fruits as soon as they crack round 
the stem, and place on some dry, airy 
shelf to thoroughly ripeu. Young plants 
should he iu readiness to plaut ill the 
fluuse again as soou as it call be cleansed, 
aud new beds made up. If the bottoui- 
neat can be kept sternly it will only be 
accessary to remove a portion of the soil. 

Bouvardias may be propagated either 
from the cuttings of tfle current year’s 
growth or from pieces of the roots of old 
plants. 1 prefer the former method. The 
old plants that have been rested for a 
time and then placed in a growing lem- 
Iierature will by this time he studded with 
young shoots. As soon as tfle young 
growths have developed three or four 
leaves they may be detached, preferably 
with a heel or small piece of the old stem, 
aud inserted several together in small 
pots or pans filled with fairly rich, sandy 
soil, and plunged over brisk bottom-heat 
iu u propagating frame. If kept close 
they will root in a fortnight. The cuttings 
must have plenty of air given them 
directly they ate rooted, as il' allowed to 
remain in the close case only a few days 
after they are struck they will become 
weak and drawn and it will be difficult to 
lay the foundation of a good sturdy plant. 
The best results are obtained by growing 
them iu a cold frame during the summer. 
Shade from bright suushiue and syringe 
frequently to prevent attacks of red- 
spider. It will be necessary to frequently 
pinch out the points of the shoots to pro¬ 
mote a bushy habit. 

Perennial Phloxes. — For providing a 
late display of these flowers cuttings 
should now be inserted in sandy soil iu 
UO-sized pots. Place them in a frame on 
a mild hotbed and shade from bright sun, 
when roots will soou form, and the plants 
after being hardened off may then be 
planted in the borders. Spring-struck 
plants will produce good spikes of bloom 
Hfter the older pUtiiLs Hilrt[iitssed out of 
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Kniphofias. —lu many parts of the coun¬ 
try it is necessary in autumn to tie the 
leaves together over the crown or to cover 
the crowns with ashes or leaves as a pro¬ 
tection. These may now be dispensed 
with, and the plants will benefit by a good 
mulching of farmyard manure. Any 
plants that have been wintered in cold 
pits should now be planted out in their 
liermanent i>ositions. Groups of these 
plants are very effective when planted in 
such jilaces as the banks of a stream or 
lake or on the margin of a shrubbery. 
They arc also suitable for the mixed 
border, and a few of the dwarfer varie¬ 
ties might lie planted with good effect in 
the rock garden. 

Sweet Peas. —These were sown in pots 
in February, and, having been gradually 
hardened off, may now be planted out on 
ground which was well trenched and 
manured last autumn or winter. Rows or 
hedges of Sweet Teas are very attractive. 
They can also be used to mask an un¬ 
sightly place during summer, but perhaps 
the most satisfactory way of growing them 
is in separate colours planted in clum[(s. 
Five i hi If ii i s of plants, three In a pot, 
make u good clump. Make the ground 
fairly firm about them when planting. A 
few small sticks should be placed round 
tbe plauts to lead them up to the taller, 
bushy sticks, which should be 8 feet or 
U feet high, and should be put in at once, 
keeping them well away from the plants, 
and x»utting a string or wire rouud the 
whole to keep them together. As a safe¬ 
guard against birds and slugs a dressing 
of soot should be applied. 

The rock garden. — Unless the plants 
are in pots it is gettiug late enough for 
planting, hut if the plants are well at¬ 
tended to with water there is no reason 
why planting should not be continued for 
a few days. Frequent systematic weed¬ 
ing and general attention to tidiness are 
imperative in this department, for a 
neglected rock garden is very unsightly. 
Saxifrages arc a particularly pleasing 
feature at this season. The rosy-purple 
S. opiiositifOlia and its larger variety, 
S p. pyrenaicu sutierba, the beautiful 
yellow S. apiculata, S. Elizabethan, S. 
saucta, S. L. G. Godseff, the white 8. 
oppositifolia alba, S. ISoydi alba, S. 
apiculata alba, and many others are in 
bloom. S. Griesbachi, with its purplish- 
crimson flowers, is a gem. It began 
flowering early in February, and at the 
time of writing is still in full beauty. It 
has stood 12 degs. of frost without show¬ 
ing the least injury. While plants are in 
flower is the best time to mark those that 
are to be dispensed with, as it is difficult 
to remember at the proiier time just what 
it was Intended to dig out. Also any par¬ 
ticular favourites that it may be desirable 
to increase should he noted, so that they 
may not be forgotten at propagating time. 

Onions that have beeu pricked out into 
frames and boxes should be given as much 
air us passible during mild weather and 
thus be slowly hardened off before trans¬ 
planting them to the open. The ground 
having beeu previously deeply dug and 
well manured, when it is In a suitable con¬ 
dition prepare the surface as in the case 
of sowing spring Onions and plant them 
out in rows about 15 inches apart and 12 
inches between the plants. A mild, 
showery day is the most suitable for 
planting the Onions. 

Leeks may also he planted when quite 
hardened off, and if extra large roots are 
required, trenches are the best for them. 
Throw out a trench about 20 inches wide 
and the depth of the spade. Give a dress¬ 
ing of well-decayed manure and fork it in. 
I’ut the plantsin,in a singltj row about 
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12 inches apart and give them a good 
watering. 

Celery. — The earliest plants must he 
given plenty of air, and except when frost 
or inclement weather is imminent the 
lights may be entirely removed, so that 
they may be thoroughly hardened before 
planting out. Prick out later plants us 
soon as ready. 

Maincrop and late Broccoli will shortly 
he sown in shallow drills on not too rich 
soil. Narrow borders by the side of 
kitchen garden paths are the most con¬ 
venient for affording protection from 
birds and handy for drawing out the 
plants when required. They require an 
open, sunny site, und the seed may be 
sown in drills drawn 10 inches apart, 
taking care to sow thinly. The plants 
must uot be allowed to remain in the seed¬ 
beds long enough to become drawn and 
leggy. If the ground is not ready for the 
reception of the plants when they are 
large enough to be planted out the best 
plan is to prick out a sufficient quantity 
of each variety on a properly prepared 
border 5 inches or 0 inches apart each 
way, which will give the plants room to 
develop and will somewhat check their 
growth for a time and tend to keep them 
dwarf und sturdy. Good varieties of 
Broccoli for succession include Veitch’s 
Self - protecting Autumn, Michaelmas 
White, Snow’s Superb Winter White, 
Vanguard, Christmas White, Model, and 
Late Queen. 

Brussel Sprouts raised under glass have 
been pricked out iu rows C inches apart 
on a sheltered bolder. Occasional water¬ 
ing may be required if the weather is dry. 
Another sowing has beeu made on the open 
bonier. 

Kale of several varieties will now be 
sown in drills, proceeding tbe same as 
with ltroccoli. 

Turnips may now be sown freely. For 
summer sowing Manchester Green Top and 
lied Globe' are reliable varieties. Where 
bill-growing Pens have been sown suffi¬ 
ciently wide apart to admit of a crop be¬ 
ing biken between the rows—Turnips un¬ 
suitable for the purjiose, as the slight 
shade afforded by the Peas keeps the land 
cool and moist. From the middle of May 
until the middle of July sowings are best 
made on a border with a north asiiect, 
sowing a few rows once a fortnight to 
ensure a constant supply of tender roots 
during the summer. 

Salsafy and Scorzonera may be sown 
now on rich, deeply-dug soil free from 
fresh manure. Sow in drills IS inches 
apart, thinning the plauts eariy to S inches 
apart in the rows. 

Potatoes. —Complete the planting of all 
kinds as speedily as possible after this 
date, hut choose fine weather if liossible, 
especially so on wet, heavy land. If the 
ground cannot be worked and left in good 
condition it will he better to wait a few 
days. F. W. Gai.i.oi-. 


SCOTLAND. 

Rhubarb. -Some crowns, now well ad¬ 
vanced, have been covered with Seakale- 
pots in order to hurry on the stalks a 
little and to make them more tender. 
A border of this was planted two sea¬ 
sons ago, and owing, perhaps, to the 
two abnormally dry seasons which 
followed the planting has not been 
very successful. Therefore a supply of 
new crowns has been obtained and the 
blanks filled up, while the weak clumps 
were reinforced. The failure of Rhubarb 
in this ease cannot he attributed to soil 
or exposure, for the border was well 


trenched and enriched, and the exposure 
is all that can tie desired, so that no 
hesitation was felt in giving the quarter 
another trial. Rhubarb repays good 
cultivation, but from some mistaken idea 
as to its accommodating character it is 
often relegated to some obscure and balf- 
tilled part of the garden and disappoint¬ 
ment is felt when it does not give first- 
class returns. No further delay ought to 
take place in the planting of new breadths, 
and good varieties may be found in the 
Sutton, Champagne, Victoria, or the older 
Prince Albert. It is interesting to raise 
Rhubarb from seeds, but the produce 
rarely repays the trouble or is of sufficient 
value to merit retention. 

Vegetable garden. — Cabbages from 
early sowings in heat have made good 
progress and are now being hardened off 
previous to being transferred to deepiy- 
dug and well-manured quarters. Plants 
from autumn sowings have been very dis¬ 
appointing, the long-continued winter rains 
having saddened the soil, while the lack 
of sun has prevented root-formation. It 
is quite evident that the young plants 
above referred to will be, for all practical 
purposes, almost, if not quite, as early as 
those which have stood out over winter. 
Cauliflowers are now in a cold frame, iu 
which they are protected by mats on cold 
or frosty nights. It is never safe here to 
put these out until the second week in 
April, and even then at night they require 
the shelter of handlights or of inverted 
flower-pots. Red Cabbages for pickling 
and a few Brussels Sprouts for early use 
are also finding temporary quarters in the 
same place. Parsley is yet being afforded 
a little heat in order that the plants may¬ 
be of a good size before being planted out, 
but witli the increasing sunhent growth 
upon old plants is being renewed, and 
there is now no likelihood of any scarcity. 
A beginning was made with the pricking 
off of the main supplies of Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers, and Savoys. These are put 
into a spare stretch of cold frames, this 
not only saving valuable space on tbe 
borders, but, in addition, aiding the seed¬ 
lings to form robust plants which, when 
put out in their permanent quarters, go 
ahead without a check. A 50-yard line of 
Peas was sown, the variety being that 
free-bearing sort The Duchess, a Pea 
which, apart from its other good quali¬ 
ties, lias some value for exhibition. At 
the same time more Broad Beans were 
planted, the variety being Broad Windsor. 
Broad Beans being in request here during 
the autumn a good area is devoted to 
their cultivation, and the period of plant¬ 
ing is prolonged to a late date. A few- 
more lines of Potatoes have beeu got out, 
chiefly Sir John Llewellyn and The Factor. 
It is too early to venture upon extensive 
sowings of Turnips in our climate as yet, 
but a small quantity of Early Milan has 
been risked on light, rich soil. Even for 
some time yet sowings of this root will lie 
small, because early sowing, as a rule, 
means premature boiling and a waste alike 
of soil, seed, and time. 

•Box edgings.— During the week ail the 
Box edgings have been cut. It may ap¬ 
pear to be early, but these edgings are 
rather extensive, and, being iiermitted to 
grow to a larger size than is generally the 
case nowadays in gardens, the clipping is 
rather a long business and has to be done 
as time permits. No ill-effeets appear to 
follow this early cutting, the Box, 
although it turns rather lirow-n for a short 
time, readily breaking into fresh growth. 

Roses.—All Rose pruning lias now been 
completed. There is a growing tendency 
to make a great mystery of what is, after 
all, a eiiinpariitivplv simple affair. Iu 
pruning liases, ns iu pruning gyteruliy, 
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Wireworms, slugs, leatherjackets, etc., 
cause an immense amount of damage in 
gardens. 

A little Vaporite should therefore always 
be worked into the soil when digging. The 
insects are quickly destroyed and the 
appearance of the garden wonderfully 
improved. 
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no liard aiul fast rule cuu be laid down, 
and much must be left to tlie common 
sense and observation of the oi)erator. If 
there is one general rule which may be 
laid down with comparative safety it is 
this*: Cut out all weak aDd spindly 
growths, together with those badly placed, 
and leave stout, clean, robust wood. After 
pruning was finished a good dressing of 
is ell-decayed short manure was applied 
and lightly forked in, care being taken to 
avoid injury to file roots as far as i>ossi- 
ble. Any cutting of the roots in the case 
of Roses budded or grafted on the Briar 
is apt to be followed by a growth of 
suckers. 

Climbing plants and Ivy.— In the course 
of the week a finish was made of the 
cutting of Ivy—in this ease upon the 
mansion-house. The Ivy has attained to 
a considerable height, and as at the foot 
of the wall such shrubs as EscalIonia 
macrantha, Kerriu jajxmica, Roses, 
Cotonoasters, and other plants of a serni- 
eliinbing character arc growing, these 
have to be unfastened in order that the 
Ivy may be shorn. Where i>ossiblc the 
cutting was done with the garden shears, 
but in places, where, owing to the height 
of the growth, the shears were not avail¬ 
able, cutting was done by. a long-handled 
reaping-hook. 

Planting shrubs. -With the transference 
of a number of Azalea hybrids from a 
bed, in which they had not been making 
marked progress, to other quarters, the 
planting season was brought to a close. 
Azaleas, however, are of an accommo¬ 
dating nature, and, if absolutely neces¬ 
sary, lifting can be safely done almost 
until the flowers are m>on the i>oint of 
expanding. That, at any rate, is the case 
in these gardens, in which these shrubs 
succeed in an exceptional degree. 

Hardy fruit. As was anticipated, the I 
flowering of Peaches and of Nectarines is 
earlier than usual. All of the varieties 
grown are in full bloom, and with the 
variable weather some anxiety is felt. 
Every night these trees are protected, but 
during the hours of sunshine the cover¬ 
ings are removed. The amount of insect 
life steadily increases, but inclination by 
means of a rabbit's tail is i>erformed every 
day about mid-day. The earlier Plums 
u 1*011 a south wall will presently be in 
bloom. Curiously enough, Apricots arc 
not correspondingly early, although the 
situation is equally favourable. Goose¬ 
berries, at tlie time of writing, are also in 
flower, and it will be wonderful if they 
escape from the frosts which now prevail. 
Even the Morello Cherries uikui a north 
wall are much further advanced than the 
season warrants. Where Pigs are grown 
outside there is no time like tlie present 
to lift and replant those trees which have 
made too gross growth for the past year 
or two. The roots must be kept in re¬ 
stricted quarters. Clinkers, if weathered, 
may be safely used for a foundation, and 
line ashes and lime on the top of these 
will make a practically inifienetrable bed 
ujHjii which to place the soil. 

Under glass, at this busy season, the 
work during the week has, perforce, been 
routine. At the same time regular atten¬ 
tion is paid to watering, ventilation, and 
firing. The last is not now so important, 
and it is now possible to damp down the 
fires early in the day. Potting and re¬ 
letting are done from lime to time as be- 
coincg necessary, and during the week a 
largo quantity of flower seeds has been 
sown, including Asters, Ten-week Stocks, 
Zinnias, Marigolds, and Tagetes, while 
considerable progress has been made with 
pricking off seedlings. W. McGuffog. 

Hal mac Cardins, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Two-spathed Arums ( R. G. H. Eden).— This 
is not at all unusual. It is simply a freak, 
and may be due to the plant being abnormally 
strong. We have frequently seen a specimen 
carrying three spathes. 

Layering Ferns (A.). —There are a few of 
what are called proliferous Ferns, producing 
tiny plant lets on the fronds, that can be in¬ 
creased in the way referred to. But if these 
tiny plantlets be cut off and planted thickly 
m sandy soil in pans or pots, and covered up 
for a time, they boon root aud make nice 
young plants. 

Growing Oleander (E. S.).— There is no diffi¬ 
culty whatever in growing the Oleander. It 
needs ordinary potting compost—say one-third 
leaf-mould to two-thirde foam and a little 
sand. The protection of a greenhouse during 
the winter is necessary, but in the summer it 
will succeed perfectly outof-doors. When in 
full growth plenty of water is necessary, with 
occasional doses of liquid manure. The 
Oleander is naturally a tall-growing, loose 
bush, aud if kept dwarf it is at the expense of 
flowers, for it is on the upper part of the long, 
flexible shoots that the blossoms are prin¬ 
cipally borne. 

Removing Narcissi from pots (J. 11.). — 
When Narcissi have finished blooming you can 
plant them in a spare bed. You should knock 
tlie *oil out of the pots without breaking tlie 
ball, and place this in a hole which you have 
previously excavated in the bed, and then fill 
it in with soil until the bod is level, taking 
care at the time not to disturb the ball of 
roots. Then give a copious watering, which 
will settle the soil, and water again at 
intervals until the leaves die down. The bulbs 
should be left in position for the whole of the 
next season, but in the second summer they 
may be taken up and the largest potted again 
for flowering under glass. 

Deutzia gracilis after blooming (Clydeside). 
—Deutzias that have been forced or flowered 
in the greenhouse should be gradually 
hardened off. so that when all danger of frost I 
is past they may be stood out-of-doors. At the I 
same time any old and exhausted wood should 
bo cut out in order to allow room for tlie de¬ 
velopment of young aud vigorous shoots, 
while, if necessary, the plants may be re¬ 
potted. The great point is to have the wood 
well ripened by standing the plants in a 
sunny position during the summer, taking 
care that during growth they never suffer 
from want of water. Deutzias will stand for 
years in the same pot aud flower well each 
season, provided they are occasionally watered 
with liquid-manure during the growing period. 

Imantophyllum (Clivia) miniatum (Clyde¬ 
side). This is of very easy culture, doing beet 
in turfy yellow loam, with—if it can be had— 
a fourth part of fibrous peat. When growing 
freely occasional doses of liquid-manure are 
beneficial. The beauty of the plant is greatly 
augmented by the bright-red fruits which 
follow the blossoms and last in beauty over 
a year. Winter in a temperature such as the 
generality of greenhouse plants require, and 
keep fairly dry. When growing freely it. may 
be potted every year as soon as flowering is 
over, but in the ca.se of large plants once in 
two years is quite sufficient. Good drainage is 
essential. If you want to divide it do this 
directly after flowering, separating any 
suckers that may be pushed up from the side 
of the main stem, aud potting into small pots. 

Camellia blooms falling (A. E.). —There in 
no doubt something wrong with the roots of 
your Camellia plant* that the flower-buds fall 
as they do. In some cases an excessively damp 
air might lead to it, but when one plant does 
so well there i« no other course than to put 
the blame for the failure on the roots. Per¬ 
haps it is in sour soil. In any case repot it 
a month hence, using a clean pot, ample 
drainage, and soil, one-half turfy loam, the 
other chiefly fibrous peat and sand, with just 
a litt le old decayed hot-bed manure. When re¬ 
potted stand the plant in the greenhouse and 
shade it for a few weeks during the day when 
the sun is bright. During the summer stand 
it in the open air and pay particular atten¬ 
tion to the watering. Remove to the green¬ 
house when frost threatens. 

Repotting Phyllocactus (T. 11.). — The 

Phyllocactufl begins to make fresh growth 
about the beginning of April, and keeps on 
growing till August. When growing, the 
plants should be kept just moist at the roots 
and syringed overhead once or twice a day in 
hot weather. They like full sunlight, plenty 
of fresh air, and a temperature of not less 
than 65 (legs, at night. The soil should be a 
mixture of light loam, well-rotted cow manure, 
and brick rubbish or coarse sand, and the pots 
should be a quarter filled with drainage. 
When growth is finished the plants should be 
kept drier and given more air. They flower 

an April onwards and should be potted 
when they have done blooming. If your plant 
is doing well leave it alone, as the less the 
Phyllocactus is disturbed at the roots the 
better will it be. The great points are to see 
that the drainage does not get choked up and 
that the plant* are not over-watered, as if this 
happens the roots die and the plants perish. 


Pruning Mareclial Niel Rose ( IF. (J. 

Brooke ).—If the new’ growths you speak of are 
produced from the base of the plant, und are 
of considerable length, they should bo left 
almost full length, merely removing a few 
inches at the tips. The same applies in the 
case of long young cane* sent out from older 
wood, when it is best to cut the old limb down 
as far as the new growth. If, however, your 
plant has produced a number of lateral 
growths of, eay, 6 inches to 12 inches in length, 
the better practice is to cut them back to three 
or four eyes, or the blooms will be insig¬ 
nificant.. The plant should also be relieved of 
all small twiggy growths, usually to be found 
round about the base and in the centre, 
causing overcrowding with its attendant evils. 
Generally speaking, Marechal Niel in a cold 
greenhouse would need little pruning beyond 
that mentioned for the first three or four sea¬ 
sons, but as the plant gets older it will be 
necessary from time to time to cut any really 
old limbs right away even if by so doing a 
temporary gap is made. When a limb ceases 
to produce firm-looking side shoots it may be 
concluded that its work is done. 

FRUIT. 

Disbudding Peaches (A Reader ).—The posi¬ 
tion of the fruit does not govern the disbud¬ 
ding of the Peach-tree, for with a full or even 
half a crop there is always plenty to choose 
between for giving the fruit a good position 
and the shoots also. A rule always followed 
is to select the best placed shoot at the base 
of the fruiting branch, this providing the 
fruiting branch for next year; between this 
shoot and one at the extremity there will not 
need to be another, except in medium and 
very strong fruiting branches, in which coses 
one may be left midway between the two. 
This, then, allows plenty of scope for the 
fruit, which in any ease should not exceed one 
fruit to a branch—that is, when there is an 
even set over the tree. Never leave two fruit* 
at one joint, because one is ample, and choose 
those Peaches for your crop that can be fully 
exposed to the sun, and which occur on the 
upper side of the roof trellis and the front 
of that on the back wall. As your fruit is 
just set, you will have ample opportunity of 
thinning these and removing the superfluous 
shoot* at the same time, and if you bear 
these simple rules in mind in the course of the 
work, you will not find much difficulty in over¬ 
coming tlie problem which to you ha* seemed 
so difficult. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destroying woodlice ( II .).—One of the best 
ways of destroying woodlice is to pour boiling 
water over them, this killing them in a whole¬ 
sale manner if you can find out where they 
congregate. They are also fond of hiding 
under bricks, slates, tiles, pieces of board, etc. 
Lay some of these about and lift them every 
morning. They may also be poisoned by boil¬ 
ing small pieces of Potato in water to which 
arsenic ha* been added. They can also bo 
trapped by folding long strips of paper in 
half lengthwise, smearing one side with treacle 
and beer, and laying them about in tlio 
haunts of the woodlice. Their okins are ho 
hard that no insecticide will have any effect 
on them. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

('. Pullein. —If you have a hotbed or prn- 
pagating-pit and can plunge the pot* therein, 
germination should soon follow, provided the 
seeds are good. You are evidently keeping tlie 
poil far too dry, while the temperature is not 
high enough. Bottom heat is what is wanted. 

H . O. Brooke .—See reply to your query rc 
’Manure for Roses" in our issue of March 

13th, page 162.- P. D. U .—The trouble is due 

to overcrowding. Had you divided the plant 
and given it fresh quarters you would not 

have been disappointed in it* flowering.- 

Clydeside. -The only thing you can do i* to 

lift the Violet* and select healthy runners, 
making a. fresh plantation with the same in 
ground that ha* been deeply dug aud well 
manured. You cannot have a more suitable 

time than the present, for doing this.- 

C infra. -Chameecy paris (Cupressus) Law- 

soni nana glauca should answer your pur¬ 
pose. G .—Your seedling Fig will fruit in 

time no doubt, but we should advise you to 
have it lifted in the coming autumn and 
planted against a wall in a circumscribed 
space. If allowed to remain where it is the 
growth will be too vigorous and prevent it* 

fruiting. - Winton. — Your query was 

answered under the heading of “ Short 
Replies,’’ in our issue of March 27th, page 194. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.- Cirla .—Impossible to 
name with any certaiuty without seeing the 
flowers of the Rose you refer to.-— Mrs. 
Bayldon.—White flower.- Spiraea Thunbergi. 
Blue flower: Ceanothus ligidus. Yellow 
flower: Corylopsis pauciflora When sending 
plants for name, please number each speci¬ 
men.- Salisbury .—Flowers of the Almond. 

No necessity for pruning. Let. the tree grow 

naturally.- John Slow an. —1, Pittoeporum 

tenuifolium (P. Mayi of gardens); 2, Pitto- 
spormn undulatum-. 3, Qm map thus Aquifolium. 

Goroan Williams .---Probably a TIeuchera. 
Kindly send fresh specimen with foliage. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Toothworts in the wild garden.— These 
interesting iilauts are not seen so often as 
they deserve to be. Miss Willwott sends 
some flowers, and notes bow well they do 
for the wild garden, with which all agree. 
The flowers do not last long enough, per¬ 
haps, to encourage us to put them into the 
mixed border, but along Grassy fringes of 
woodland or shrubbery they come in very 
well. 


Tulipa violacea. —A species from North 
Persia, of 0 inches to 8 inches in height. 
The specific name violacea is in no sense 
indicative of the actual colour, which in¬ 
clines to reddish-carmine. Internally llie 
flower lias a purplish base. It would ap- 
Iiear very near to, if not identical with, 
T. pulcliella. and belli have the same 
medium-sized, ncutely-tuporiug flowers. 
Tulipa r,owuci,_ from Syria, is much 
smaller, of a pinky colour with golden 
base. Both arc flowering at Kew.—S. V. 

The Cherokee Rose in South-west Scot¬ 
land. —The Cherokee Rose (Rosa ltevi- 
gnta) flowers very well in the garden at 
St. Mary’s Isle, Kirkcudbright, the pro¬ 
perty of Captain Charles Hope. It was 
beautifully in bloom in tiic conservatory 
on March 27. The flower reminds one of 
that of the Homneya, though much less 
fragile in texture and more lasting on the 
plant or when out. There is another plant 
of It. hevigatn on tho wall of the 
gardener’s house at St. Mary’s Isle, and 
there it is quite hardy and flowers well, 
though considerably later.—Ess. 

The Mexican Orange Flower (Choisya 
tori Lata!. —It. is pleasant to sec the note 
ibige 181) by “ Byfloet” on this excellent 
shrub. It is one of the prettiest and best 
shrubs for the small garden—or, for that 
matter, the large one. No doubt it has 
heou neglected from the fear that it would 
not be hardy enough. The Choisya is 
much hardier than is generally supposed, 
and there are hundreds of gardens where 
it would thrive and give an abundance of 
its beautiful fragrant flowers. It is a de¬ 
lightful shrub in many parts of England, 
Ireland, and the eoastal districts of Scot¬ 
land.— S. Arnott. 


The netted Iris (I. reticulata) at Kirk¬ 
cudbright. — Tho finest clump of Iris 
reticulata I have ever seen, with the ex¬ 
ception of one in an Irish garden, was 
noted the other day (March 27) ill Ml’. 
Hormd’s garden at. 
plants YtfjUjij of the 


Kirkcudbright. The 
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purple of I. reticulata Krelagei. The 
bulbs had been some three years in the 
same i>ositioii and there were uo signs of 
the troublesome disease, although some 
bulbs in the same garden had succumbed 
to this a few years ago. This mass of t. 
reticulata was growing iu oue of the 
borders, tho soil of which is a good black 
loam, uot too heavy.—S. Aunott. 

Tulipa prtecox.— This .South European 
siieeies has been flowering well iu the 
alpine-house at Kew. Of almost Darwin 
Tulip stature and boldness, it exceeds all 
iu the cold-house named. Grown thus 
the visitor is able to see it at close 
quarters, and therefore admire it to the 
full. The flower is large, reddish-scarlet 
in colour, the petals distinctly pointed at 
the tips, and of unusual breadth at the 
base. Internally, the flower, rich scarlet 
margined with golden, has a blackish base. 
It was in excellent flower in the tlrst week 
of April. In the open it would probably 
be nearly three weeks later.—E. It. 8. 

Carnation Cecilia.— In the early months 
of tho year the clear yellow of this line 
Carnation is very attractive under glass, 
and as the plant is very free-flowering its 
value iu this respect is considerable. 
Cecilia is not so liable to rust or any of 
the ordinary pests which so severely 
handicap the grower of Carnations under 
glass - . Apart from its value in this re¬ 
siled Cecilia has some considerable value 
in the oi>en air. A year or two ago a bed 
of this Carnation was quite a feature in 
one of the Glasgow parks. Seldom is the 
Carnation seen in such perfection iu the 
open air in a city park, and even more 
seldom is it seen so entirely iu harmony 
with its surroundings. —Kirk. 

Saxifraga lilacina. —There were several 
good flowering examples of this choice 
Himaluyan kind in Mr. Clarence Elliott's 
group of alpiues at a recent meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. It is one 
of the most distinct, the flowers not a 
little in colour and somewhat iu form 
reminding one of those of some of the op- 
positlfolia set. More closely examined, 
however, they - will be seen to be more 
tapering in the tube. The growth is very 
dense, and at flowering time the whole 
plant is not more than an inch high, 
lteduneles one-flowered, the blooms of red¬ 
dish-lilac hue. Of unusually slow growth, 
it spreads out into mat-like masses of 
slightly encrusted leaves. It succeeds 
best with plenty of moisture during 
growth, provided gritty soil and good 
drainage are nt. hand. Reputedly a shy¬ 


flowering species, tho plants referred to 
and personal experience of it do not en¬ 
dorse this view, its shyness to flower being, 
I imagine, due to luck of free cultivation, 
to which it readily responds.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

Weigela rosea in the greenhouse.— The 

flrst time I saw this tine-flowering shrub- 
now a good many years ago—it was 
treated as a greenhouse plant. The plant 
in question made a line specimen and 
came iu for a good deal of admiration 
during the early spring mouths when it 
was iu bloom. Its hardiness is now recog¬ 
nised and W. rosea is quite a common 
plant iu shrubberies, but attention may be 
directed to its value for conservatory 
decoration iu the early months of the 
year. I do uot say that it will stand hard 
forcing, but if brought on gently in a 
moderate heat, such as that afforded by 
a reach-house, it will be found useful by 
those who like something a little out of the 
comniou iu spring.—K. Bright. 

Camellia Mathottiana alba. — As with 
most classes of plants that are iu general 
cultivation, there is quite a long list of 
different varieties of Camellias, though 
many of them are but little grown. Of 
white-flowered kinds we have several 
forms, the best known and the most gener¬ 
ally grown being the old Double White 
(alba plena), which for early flowering is 
particularly valuuble. Among the iater- 
bloomiug varieties, Mathottiana alba is 
oue of the best, and planted out it forms 
a very handsome bush, the foliage being 
much more oruameutal than in the old 
Double White, for the leaves are of a very 
deep green tint, thick in texture, and of a 
somewhat rounded form. It flowers 
freely, and when small is, as far as my 
experience extends, less liable to drop its 
buds thau alba plena.—A. G. 

Forsythia intermedia speotabilis.— This 
Forsythia, which has been several times 
noted in Gardening Illustrated and is 
figured in the number for April 10th, was 
given an award of merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society at the meeting held 
on March 30th. It is very free-flowering, 
and the blossoms are richly coloured. 
This variety has now been known for 
some years, but its superior merits do not 
seem to be sufficiently appreciated. In 
any selection of choice-flowering shrubs it 
is well worth a place, being the best of the 
shrubby Forsylhias, though as a climber 
it is of course left belilud by F. suspensa. 
The readiness with which these Forsy¬ 
th iks cult be struck front catlings 1 , Ihefact 
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that they will thrive under anything like 
favourable conditions, and their beauty 
when cut, as may be seen in the above- 
mentioned illustration of F. intermedia 
spectabilis, are all points in their favour. 
—W. T. 

Sell I a bifolia rubra. —The true Seilla 
bifolia rubra is now a very scarce plant 
and difficult to secure. If ordered from 
a bulb dealer the flesh-coloured one, 
Seilla bifolia carnea, is often substituted. 
The latter, however, is an inferior plant, 
though very pretty also. It has smaller 
flowers and these are Just tinged with 
sufficient pink to give a fleshy tint to the 
flower. S. bifolia rubra, however, has 
good pink flowers, and these are quite 
twice the size of those of S. b. carnea. 
The raceme is also finer and the plant 
laller. This plant does well with me in 
a low spot at the base of the rock garden 
in sandy loam. In more stony soil it is 
not so vigorous. I have also here some of 
the pink varieties of S. bifolia raised by 
the late Mr. James Allen. These are very 
beautiful, but it cannot be said that they 
surpass S. bifolia rubra.—S. Arnott. 

Narcissus Bulbocodium citrinus _In the 

first week of April there was nothing in 
the whole of the rock garden at Kew so 
telling as a fine group of this, which, apart 
from its beauty, was far more vigorous 
than is usually seen. There must have 
been two or three dozen flowers, with 
many approaching the opening stage. 
Nine inches or ten inches high many of 
them, there was a certain boldness of 
llower and colour, the product of the 
established specimens, which is far from 
common. An interesting feature was the 
many self-sown seedlings about the base 
of the group. These were appearing 
Spring-Onion fashion, and presently, un¬ 
fortunately, will be too crowded to re¬ 
main. At the same time the lesson is a 
good one—one to remember and certainly 
one to imitate, since it is only when w'e 
get established colonies of such things 
that their greater strength and beauty- 
are revealed.— K. H. Jenkins. 

The poisonous Yew. — A number of 
sheep, after having been washed, were 
once shut up in the churchyard here Just 
for the day. There are many Yew hushes 
in it, and of these they ate, biting off the 
growing shoots. Several of the sheep 
died from the effects. There were no 
clippings or dry bits lying about.—J. C., 
Central Ireland. 

-Having Just read the “ Deadly 

Yew ” paragraph, I am reminded of the 
death of a donkey in this neighbourhood. 
It ran slowly round in circles of ever-de¬ 
creasing diameter till it arrived at the 
centre thereof, and immediately fell dead. 
Just before this happened it was seen to 
eat some Yew. I know- not how- the poison 
affected it, but plainly the circulation 
was quite unimpeded. It lias sometimes 
been asserted that only one sex of the Yew 
is' poisonous. Can any reader say which?— 
W. Bokrek, Pakyns Manor, Hurslpier- 
paint, Sussex. 

Pinguicula caudata. — This Mexican 
species is the showiest of the numerous 
members of the Butterwort family, and is 
not at all difficult to grow. The indivi¬ 
dual flowers suggest to a certain extent 
a bloom of some form of Masdevallia 
Harryana, and the similarity does not end 
there, for the two plants will succeed 
under much the same treatment. The 
flowering season of this Pinguicula does 
not seem to be strictly limited to any par¬ 
ticular season of the year, though it is as 
a rule seen at its best in the spring. It 
forms a dense flat rosette of rather fleshy 
leaves with the tips slightly incurving. 
As the season advjun’es- flip !t\'i \a-s spread 
out, quite flat au/l prqswnt 'heiila-iotaIIv 
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different appearance. The flowers are 
borne singly on a scape pushed up to a 
height of 4 inches to 0 inches from the 
centre of the rosette. This Pinguicula 
will thrive with cool-house Orchids, but 
should not be too heavily shaded. A suit¬ 
able pottiug compost may be made up of 
equal parts of fibrous peat and live 
Sphagnum cvith a sprinkling of silver 
sand. It is now quite an old plant in 
gardens, having in 1SS1 been given a first- 
class certificate as Pinguicula Bakerlana, 
and the following year it received n 
similar award as P. caudata.—K. R. W. 

Hypericum fragile. — This dwarf St. 
John’s Wort appears to be as much at 
hi e in a moraine as in the rock garden, 
wh.le it is quite in its element in a wall 
garden against a hank of soil. It is 
rapidly gaining in favour. This is not' to 
be wondered at, seeing that it grows so 
well and makes in a short time such a 
mass of foliage, clinging almost close to 
the soil or wall and bearing a long 
succession of its large yellow flowers. A 
plant in a moraine of whinstoue and lime 
and in full sun does well with me. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell has exceedingly fine 
plants in his wall garden at Monreith. It 
seems to be hardy in ordinary circum¬ 
stances, but it is only fair to say that I 
lost a Jarge plant about two winters ago. 
The plant I lost appieared to have been 
seared by cold north winds at a time when 
the foliage was wet and gross, owing to a 
wet autumn.—S. Abnott. 

Trillium rivale.— This 3-ineh-higli gem is 
one of. the most precious of the Wood 
Lilies. It is, I believe, the most diminu¬ 
tive of its race, though attracting as much 
by reason of intrinsic beauty as by its 
dainty grace and charm. Inhabiting 
woodland margins in the wild state, and 
receiving from these and (he low-growing 
herbage of its associates a certain 
measure of protection, it merits some such 
place when grown in the open in this 
country. That is to say, so unique a sub¬ 
ject can rarely be seen to perfection re¬ 
moved from its natural .setting, which, 
apart from protective advantages, is gar¬ 
niture of the best kind. Colonised in 
such places it could not fail to attract in 
April or early May when in bloom. Its 
flowers are white, copiously and irregu¬ 
larly spotted with red, and which for the 
size of the plant are freely produced. 
Like all its tribe, it delights in rich veget¬ 
able soils, sandy peat, and leaf soil, or 
very sandy loam. Moisture, too, or its 
nearest equivalent, shade, is also im¬ 
portant. Not very generally grown, or, 
perhaps, known, it merits attention for the 
reasons stated. It also makes a pretty 
subject for tile alpine-house.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

Cytisus proliferus. A tine plant of this 
rather tender Broom is flowering freely 
in the Himalayan House at Kew, where 
it affords a good illustration of its value 
for clothing pillars or trellises in cold 
greenhouses at this time of the year. It 
may .also be grown in the warmer parts 
of the country. A native of the Canary 
Islands, it is of loose habit, with long, 
secondary branchlets, from which the 
creamy white flowers appear in clusters 
from the leaf axils, often from four to 
six blooms being produced together all 
along the shoots of the previous year. The 
best results are secured by cutting the 
branchlets back after flowering to within 
an eye or two of the base of last year's 
wood, thus iuducing the production of 
long, vigorous shoots for the following 
year. As it is not a very long-lived plant 
it is advisable to raise young plants occa¬ 
sionally from seeds. It may, of course, 
lie grown as a bush in the o(>en ground, 
hut is well worth remembering for pillars 


and trellises, where the main branches 
can be secured to the supiiort and the 
secondary branches allowed to hang free. 
—W. 

Nertera Balfouri.—In this Lho fruits are 
more of a coral-red than those of N. de- 
pressa, and their effect, is heightened by 
their being elevated above the plant on a 
sort of pivot. This gives them a more 
effective appearance even than those of 
N. depressa. N. Balfouri succeeds under 
the same treatment as its ally, and does 
well in the frames among the alpines in 
the Royal Rotanic Gardens, Edinburgh.— 
S. Arnott. 

The early-flowering Daffodils. It is 

interesting to observe from the note by 
Messrs. Barr and Sons that Narcissus 
cyclamiueus is the earliest of the minia¬ 
ture Daffodils to bloom with them. With 
me it always follows N. minimus, and has 
done so for many years. My record of 
the earliest Daffodils in the open this year 
would be minimus, puilidus pnecox, the 
Saragossa Daffodil, a home-raised seedling 
hybrid of cyclamineus, whicli flowered last 
year before cyclamineus, and cyclamineus 
itself. I am rather surprised to see that 
N. miuimus flowered with me before it 
bloomed at Balraae—generally an earlier 
place.—S. Arnott, Sunnymead, Dumfries. 

Primula Julia.—This Caucasian Brim- 
rose shows how some- plants introduced 
from their native wilds at once become 
popular as much by reason of their free- 
flowering as their easy cultivation. The 
above-named species combines all these 
good attributes, and though appearing 
dwarf at first, presently develops a mat¬ 
like density, spreading from a shortly- 
formed, almost rhlzomatous root-stock, 
and sending up a little later a crowded 
tuft of almost Ourisia-llke leafage about 
a foot high. It is, however, long before 
that time—the period having its begin¬ 
ning early in April, when the first 
evidences of the solitary flowers on iucli- 
high, Primrose-like stalks appear. In 
colour tlie species varies from rosy-lilac to 
rich magenta, and doubtless other shades 
will soon follow. It is quite a deckluouN 
kind. Like ail mat-rooting kinds, it 
grows best—becomes almost rampant, in 
fact—in tich vegetable soils in partial 
shade with moisture near at hand.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

Mistakes in journals. — I enclose a 
cutting from Country Life of March (i, 
1915, giving an illustration of what is de¬ 
scribed both by the corresiiondent and in 
the editor’s footnote as a Hemlock. 
Having Just secured a plant of the Giant 
Parsnip (Heracleum giganteum), after 
careful study of what you have to say 
about it, and after looking up an illustra¬ 
tion of it under the same English and 
botanical name in “Easily Grown Hardy 
Perennials,” by Vos, this Country Life 
illustration naturally caught my eye. I 
subsequently looked up Hemlock in “The 
English Flower Garden ” and find quite 
a different plant described in it under 
that name. If, as I am forced to conjec¬ 
ture, there has been some confusion by 
both the Country Life correspondent and 
tlie editor of that paper they ought to be 
put right about it. If, on the other band. 
Hemlock is a synonym for the Giant Par¬ 
snip or Parsley, and so common a synonym 
that its use need not lie challenged, it 
might be well to mention it in “ The 
English Flower Garden.” —K. U. Beige. 

[To correct the mistakes in journals 
would take up a lifetime. And suppose 
the editor would not insert the correction 
—a common case? The plant named is not 
a Hemlock, hut a Cow Parsnip. The name 
Hemlock is also applied in part to an 
American tree—the Hemlock Spruce .— 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE RUSE-BUD CHERRY. 

(Prunus pekdula.) 

For gardens where late spring frosts do 
not cause serious harm this beautiful 
Cherry is ideal, for it is of graceful, pen¬ 
dent habit, and blossoms freely during 
early April. A native of Japan, it is 
spoken of by most Japanese travellers, for 
it is a favourite subject for planting in 
the gardens of temples, where it often 
attains a height of more than 50 feet, the 
long, slender branchlets spreading widely 
in ail directions, and almost sweeping the 
ground. Its most beautiful time, perhaps, 
is a few days before the flowers expand, 
for then the colour of the unopened buds is 
a lovely shade of rose. As expansion takes 
place the colour fades somewhat, and be¬ 
fore the petals fall they may be nearly 
white. In this country it forms quite a 
small tree, but it blooms with remarkable 
freedom. Unfortunately its early flower¬ 
ing. coupled with the delicacy of the 


names; of these alba, alpina, of dwarfer 
habit than the tyi»e, Leichtliui, and 
atrosanguinea, with flowers of a rich 
blood-red colour, are the most distinct. 
Aftpr the flowers are over, small, Apple¬ 
like fruits are produced, which, when 
ripe In autumn, are orange-coloured and 
very fragrant. These fruits make excel¬ 
lent jelly. I*. Maulei and its varieties 
should be given a sunny position and be 
planted in groups. The type may also be 
used as a low, informal hedge.—D. 


HOME WOODLANDS IN SPRING. 

In many woodlands the rides are aglow 
with Narcissi in scattered groups mingled 
with Violets and Primroses, which are 
also seen jieeping through the leafless 
underwood. Old Oaks and Beeches give 
dignity to their surroundings.and just the 
amount of shade necessary to show spring 
bulbs to the best advantage. 

Here, too, is the Birch, always beautiful 
on account of its graceful growth, but 
never more so than at the present time 
with the morning sun playing on the 


LON1CEHA HILDEBRANDI. 

This, the giant among Honeysuckles, is a 
native of Burrnah, and must, therefore, 
be considered a greenhouse plant over the 
greater iiortion of this country. In the 
south-west, however, it succeeds and 
flowers well on an open wall. A good 
many years ago the late Rev. Henry 
Ewbank, of Ityde, Isle of Wight, said 
that, having regard to its habitat, it re¬ 
quired to be exposed to every ray of the 
sun from its rising to its setting, and that 
therefore it should be trained to the 
sunniest and hottest wail. Ho was the 
first to bloom it in the open in England. 
Some years ago I procured a plant but 
the only wall at my disposal faced north¬ 
west, and thus received not more than 
about three hours’ sunshine in the day, 
so in planting this Honeysuckle, and re¬ 
collecting Mr. Ewbank’s remarks, I had 
but little ho|ie of flowering it. However, 
after it had been planted for about 
eighteen months, it produced a single 
flower-cluster. The succeeding year it 
bore over twenty, while since that time it 



The Rose-bud Cherry (Prunus pendula) in the Botanic Gardens, Cambridge. 


petals, makes it an easy prey to spring 
frosts, therefore it is not such a general 
favourite as it would otherwise be. For a 
sheltered position in good garden soil in 
the milder counties it can, however, be re¬ 
commended, and people would do well to 
give it a position where it can develop 
freely without being crowded by other 
plants. 

Mauie's Quince (Cydonin Maulei).— 
Nearly fifty years have elapsed since this 
was first introduced. A native of Japan, 
it is, when in flower, one of oUr most 
beautiful garden shrubs during April and 
May. Mature plants are from 2 feet to 
o feet in height, dense in habit, and made 
up of many wide-spreading branches which 
are being constantly added to by young 
shoots from the rootstock. The flowers 
are borne in dense clusters from almost 
every bud of the previous year’s wood. 
Individual flowers are about lj inches 
across and usually some shade of red, 
varying from brick-red or scarlet in some 
instances to crimson others, Several 
varieties have bm^ t^vjn ijh|t|qctivc 



silvery-white trunk. In sunny corners or 
oiien spaces are bold groups of Uorsc now 
bursting into bloom ; also Red Dogwood, 
and higher still are masses of the Easter 
Balm (Salix Caprea), a cloud of silver 
and yellow. 

Groups of Sweet Briars are bursting 
into leaf, Berberis Mnhonia, Periwinkles, 
St. John's Worts, and the Partridge Berry 
cover the ground at intervals, while large 
groups of Laurels look better than in any 
other lKJsition. Beeches arc still carrying 
the brown leaves of the past season, 
always a charming feature in winter, 
whilst Ivy-clad trees are always beautiful. 
• The click of the water hen reminds one 
that we are near a stream, and here are 
to be seen scores of Kingcups which will 
shortly be a mass of yellow, and on the 
surrounding banks are carpets of Bluebells 
that will soon be in bloom. In the boggy 
ground are groups of Bamboos, Pampas 
Grasses, aud other Reeds, aud towering 
above them are tine specimens of the red 
Willow (Salix vitelliua, var. britzensis), a 
tree of striking beauty in a winter land¬ 
scape. ' M. 


has annually perfected a hundred or more 
bloom-clusters. The blossoms, which are 
generally produced in August, are each 
fully 6 inches in length, while the open 
mouth is 5 inches across. At first they 
are pale yellowish-white, hut after a time 
they deepen in colour and eventually be¬ 
come rich orange, while they have the 
additional recommendation of being 
deliciously scented. In the warmest 
localities in this country it may profitably 
be grown on a south wall, for although my 
plant on a north-west wall has flowered 
well, a sunnier site is doubtless to be pre¬ 
ferred. In the colder districts it. should 
prove valuable for the greenhouse, where 
its sweetly-scented flower-clusters should 
render it a great acquisition. 

Some writers have affirmed that it is 
more hardy than is generally supposed, 
even in inland districts, but a few years 
ago, when there was a hard frost, a plant 
in Messrs. Robert Veiteh’s nursery at 
Exeter, which was growu in an unheated 
greenhouse, was so badly iujured that it 
lost evfry leaf and bad to be cut back 
hard tile following spring. In a well- 
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known garden near Penzance plants were 
very badly cut a few years ago on an open 
wall and lost every leaf, while one died. 
My plant has made good growth and is 
now about 8 feet in height and 7 feet 
across. During the last two years it has 
borne considerably more than 200 seed- 
pods. Those produced last year contained 
no seeds, but the six left this year have 
swelled up well. South Devon. 


THE AUCUBA—A PRECIOUS EVER¬ 
GREEN. 

X have read much in my time about 
berried bushes, and seen a great many, 
but I doubt if many people know the value 
of this as a berried shrub, not only in 
favoured districts but almost every¬ 
where. When lirst known, in its varie¬ 
gated form, it was not nearly so attrac¬ 
tive as the green forms of it we now 
have, some of which are noble evergreens 
in form and foliage. They are among the 
hardiest of plants and grow well under 
trees. Mine are now full of brilliant 
berries, proving their value if an ever¬ 
green groundwork under trees is wanted. 

In many places where Cherry Laurels 
and the coarser evergreens are planted, 
involving their having to be cut down 
jierlodically into hard, ugly lines, the 
Aneuba is one of the shrubs that would 
make a graceful undergrowth without 
mutilation or labour of any kind. I 
took no trouble about a mixture of male 
and female plants, but just picked up a 
lot of the green-leaved kinds in a nursery 
where many green plants were grown, and 
have had no scarcity of fruit. There are 
various forms, but in a nursery where a 
large quantity is grown one can pick out 
au unnamed form quite as good as any of 
the named ones. 

As I write—in mid-April—the bushes are 
still in great show of berry, and so far 
have escaped the attentions of birds and 
other robbers. W. 

The Akebias. — Two species of Akebia, 
A. quinata and A. lobata, both natives of 
China and Japan, are grown in our gar¬ 
dens. They are excellent either for plant¬ 
ing against walls, trellises, arbours, per¬ 
golas, or over large bushes or small trees. 
They must be allowed abundance of room, 
for the neatly-trained and regularly- 
pruned plant is not nearly so effective ns 
that allowed to ramble at will over its 
support, the only pruning necessary being 
the removal of the dead jiolnts of branches 
which may have grown late and been in¬ 
differently ripened. In many respects the 
two species have much in common, for in 
both instances the flowers are dark purple, 
borne in April, and the sausnge-shni>ed 
fruits are violet in colour. There is sufll- 
eient difference in the leaves, however, to 
easily distinguish them, for, whilst A. 
quinata has five-lobed leaves, the leaves 
of A. lobata have but three lobes. Un¬ 
fortunately, the earliness of flowering is 
against the production of fruits, and it 
only happens occasionally that the curious 
fruits ripen even against warm walls. 
Both plants are quite hardy, but their 
early growth in spring is liable to injury 
from late frosts, therefore it is advisable 
when selecting a position to choose one 
where some shelter is afforded from cold 
east or north winds. Cuttings root easily 
in a close frame in summer. When 
planted in good soil they may reach a 
height of 20 feet or 30 feet. 

The June-berry (Amelanchier cana¬ 
densis).—This is charming in April when 
covered with its short racemes of white 
blossoms, the flowers being produced with 
such freedom that the branches are 
almost hidden. In this country It reaches 



be found. As a rule, it develops with a 
wide-spreading head surmounting a short 
trunk, the branches having a pendent 
tendency, but different specimens may 
show some considerable variation in habit 
and also in their time of blooming. The 
flowers are followed by tiny fruits which 
are alternately green, led, and black. 
They are sweet and are sometimes eaten 
in America, but find no use here. In addi¬ 
tion to the beauty of the tree In spring it 
has another attractive time in autumn, for 
before the leaves fall, for a period of three 
weeks or four weeks, they take on very 
beautiful orange or scarlet tints. A dwarf 
kind sometimes called A. canadensis 
oblongifolia and sometimes A. oblongifolia 
is known. This glows (j feet to 8 feet high 
and forms a loose bush increasing in size 
by means of suckers. It flowers freely 
and is excellent for massing in moderately 
moist ground. It is sometimes called the 
Swamp Sugar Bear.—D. 

The Cuadalupe Cypress. —Botanists are 
so apt to throw things together that seem 
the same in the herbarium that the fol¬ 
lowing note sent to the Gardener’s 
Chronicle by Dr. Fenzi is of interest: — 
Being one of the-very few persons 
who have had the opportunity of see¬ 
ing Cupressus guadalupensis in its 
native habitat 1 may state that it is 
far from correct to consider this 
species a mere form or variety of 0. 
macrocarpa. In the large Cypress 
forest which still existed when I 
visited the island, in the year 1892, 
trees of every shade of green could be 
seen, from almost azure blue to the 
deeiiest green of C. macrocarpa. Also 
I was able to collect an assortment of 
cones of every possible shape. On the 
contrary, there were some very con¬ 
spicuous features which one could 
easily verify as being permanent on 
every single tree—namely, the bark 
peeling off as in Cherry-trees, the 
dome-shaped outline of the mature 
trees, which not even in their young 
stage show the loug, divaricated shoots 
of C. macrocarpa, the total lack of the 
pleasant fragrance of the latter’s 
foliage, and last, but not least, its 
much lower degree of hardiness. Such 
characters may be readily over¬ 
looked by systematic botanists, but 
they are certainly important for 
growers.—D r. E. O. Fenzi, lioyliasco, 

I laly. 

The Tree of Heaven (Allunthus glaudu- 
losa).—The large, handsome leaves of this 
make it a iiopular subject for parks or 
pleasure-grounds, whilst the large heads 
of reddish, ash-like fruits produced by the 
female form are an additional reason for 
its popularity. A native of China, it was 
introduced as long ago as 1751, and trees 
GO feet or 70 feet high, the average height 
in China, are not uncommon in our gar¬ 
dens. The pinnate leaves vary in size ac¬ 
cording to the age and vigour of the tree. 
Those on old trees may be less than 1J feet 
in height, whilst on young plants they 
may be 4 feet long. This has been taken 
advantage of in gardens, and plants are 
grown in rich soil solely for their large 
leaves. They are planted in groups, each 
plant being kept to a single stem, which is 
cut down almost to the ground-line in 
spring. When new shoots appear one 
only is allowed to develop, the others be¬ 
ing removed whilst quite small. Growth 
is very rapid, and by the end of June a 
fine mass of handsome foliage is produced. 
The plants ueed well feeding, which may- 
lie done by surfacing the ground with 
decayed manure or by giving manure- 
water. In some places it is used as a 
street tree, more particularly in America 
and Continental towns. When planted for 


this pui'iiose the female form should be 
used, us the llowers of the male form have 
a very disagreeable odour. It is easy to 
procure plants of either sex, for propaga¬ 
tion is easily carried on by means of root 
cuttings, sections 1 inches or 5 inches long 
inserted in boxes of soil in a warm frame 
in spring quickly producing young shoots 
aud roots. There is a variety, peuduli- 
folia, which has even longer leaves than 
the type.—D. 

Rhododendron ciliatum. — Introduced 
from Sikkim about the middle of last 
century, this soon became a popular 
shrub in the southern counties for the out¬ 
door garden and elsewhere for greenhouse 
culture. There are, however, places in the 
West of Scotland where it gives good re¬ 
sults outside, and in some gardens within 
a few miles of the sea fine plants may be 
found. Plants vary a good deal in habit, 
some being but 3 feet high, others almost 
twice that height. Its dark-green leaves 
are distinct by reason of their surface 
covering of soft, brownish hairs, similar 
hairs appearing from the margins. The 
flower-stalks and calyx-lobes are also very' 
hairy. The flowers, lorue very freely, 
are bell-shaiied, each 1J inches to 2 inches 
across and jiale pink, or white heavily 
shaded with pink. The hybridist has used 
it as a parent to some extent, and such 
kinds as prjeeox and Rosy Bell contain 
blood of this species. It roots fx-eely from 
cuttings if half-ripe shoots are inserted in 
pots of sandy peat in a close frame in 
July. Plants grown in a bed of light soil 
in a cool frame are useful when lifted in 
autumn and potted for cool greenhouse 
decoration in spring. 

Erica carnea. — No winter - blooming 
Heath can surpass this in richness of 
flower-colour, and a place for it should be 
found in every garden where Heaths will 
grow. Just now, at the entrance to the 
rock garden at Kew, a line display of it 
may be seen with as a comimnion on the 
one side a group of E. mediterranea 
hybrida of taller . growth and feebler 
colour-effect. It is the rich red of E. 
carnea which renders it so conspicuous 
now, and while E. mediterranea hybrida 
anticipates it in time of flowering, it is 
inferior to it when in the hey-day of its 
flower-beauty. The way, too, these 
Heaths are planted is very suggestive of 
what might be done in other gardens. At 
Kew tile group is several feet wide, acting 
as a bolt to Rhododendrons behind. In 
this way, while the effect is good, the idea 
should commend Itself to all who garden 
to this end aud from the economic or utili¬ 
tarian standpoint, since no other combina¬ 
tion could ]iossibly surpass the permanent 
value of this one. Less averse 'to lime, 
perhaps, than any other of its tribe, E. 
carnea is amenable to a large class of 
garden soils—a fact to be'borne in mind 
by the planter.— E. II. Jenkins. 

The Pyramidal Mountain Ash (Pyrus 
Aucuparia, var. fastigiata).—The Rowan 
or Mountain Ash is always a favourite by 
reason of its large clusters of bright-red 
berries, and nurserymen have selected a 
number of the best-marked forms and 
have given them varietal names. Some of 
these show a difference in the size and 
colour of the fruits, some iu the colour or 
lohing of the foliage, aud others in habit. 
Of the last there are two which are 
s)iecially worthy of note—pendula, with 
long, pendent branches, and fastigiata, in 
which the branches are stiff and erect 
after the manner of those of the Lom¬ 
bardy Poplar. The latter is ail excellent 
subject for a position where such a tall- 
growing tree as tiie Lombardy Poplar 
would In* out Of place. Its leaves are like 
those of the type, ami it hears lire familiar 
while flowers and red fruits.— D. 
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free-flowering of their race. Hotli prefer 
strong loamy soils nn<l much moisture, and 
in some instances are planted beside lake 
and pond. At such times Emperor may 
reach nearly 3 feet high. If your bulbs 
have been accorded opposite extremes, the 
reason of the failure is not far to seek. 
If this is not the cause you had better 
send a bulb or two with full leaf growth, 
or give us some idea of how they have 
been treated. Whether they will flower 
next year dejiends upon the growth made 
during this and next month, though if 
quite healthy they would recover if re¬ 
planted and generously treated. For this 
purpose lift in early July and replant a 
month later.] 

HEPATICAS AT KIRKBRIDE. 

I am enclosing you blooms of the following 
Ilepaticns :— 

II. triloba pallida.— This opens white 
and then turns pale blue; sometimes 
darker blue. This spring the blooms 
have again turned white. 

II. triloba major, a large-flowered 
blue. 

II. TRILOBA LILACINA. 

H. TRILOBA ACDTILOBA PLENA. —This 

seems to be a very old plant, and well 
scattered, but rare now. The first plants 
I ever saw came from Morrison's, of 
Aberdeen. Later I saw it mentioned ns 
occurring in an old garden in Gloucester. 
The next time I saw it was amongst a 
consignment of the old, commoner, double 
blue we received from the Continent. I 
believe this stock was from Germany. 
The name acutiloba plena is the name I 
gave it to distinguish it from the old 
double. I believe Mr. Smith, of Newry, 
grew it at one time ns No. 2. It is very 
much stronger growing and taller lhan 
the other double, and has larger and more 
pointed leaves. 

H. triloba alba tlena (the rare 
Double White).—This I find does well in 
the drier part of the bog in sandy peat. 
Planted in loam I have always found it 
die away. In the sandy pent—both in 
sun and shade—it does well. A few years 
ago it was much commoner than at pre¬ 
sent. I believe a Dutch firm who had the 
stock cut it up rather close for stock and 
unfortunately lost most of it. 

I am also enclosing blooms of 

Primula auricula (Old Double Black), 
a very old plant almost lost to cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Primula Helvetica alba.—I bought 
this as a white Auricula, but ns it was 
evidently a Primula hybrid I called it as 
above and sent it out as such. 

Polyanthus Pantaloon. — I believe 
this to lie the true plant. Some forty 
years ago it was common in Cumberland 
gardens, along with a white hose in hose 
Polyanthus. Neither of them ever seemed 
to ripen any seed. Now I fear the white 
hose in hose Polyanthus is quite lost, and 
of the Pantaloon I only know of a lout four 
plants-. This is the more noticeable as it 
was a very strong grower. 

J. Stormonth. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tullpa Kaufmanniana. — This lovely 
Turkestan species is usually regarded as 
the earliest of all the Tulips, and though 
it may not be strictly true, it is head and 
shoulders above all else for early dower¬ 
ing and beauty combined. It has been 
called the Water Lily Tulip, probably 
because of the spread of its petals and the 
colour of the flower internally. This, 
usually of a deep cream, is in good con¬ 
trast with the more pronounced golden 
colour at the base of the flower, rianted 
early in autumn, it will flower with gonial 
wenther in the first wool; of April, and in 
favpnred places-before that time. Ex- 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

IRIS KfEMPFERI. 

The ground where it is intended to plant 
this should be deeply trenched, incor¬ 
porating with the soil some well-rotted 
turf, decayed manure, and old potting 
soil, so as (o get a good depth of loose, 
friable soil into which the roots oau work 
freely. What this Iris wants is moisture 
and an open position away from the shade 
of trees and shrubs. It is always seen to 
the best advantage by the side of a stream 
or pond and should lie planted close to 
the edge of the water. If hods are made 
at some distance from the water's edge 
they should be sunk some 3 inches or 
4 inches below the surface so as to allow 
of frequent soaklngs of water being given. 


be resorted to. In gardens where slugs 
are numerous and destructive the thinning 
should at first be of a tentative descrip¬ 
tion, but when a period of comparatively 
dry -weather occurs after germination, 
growth is rapid and slugs are not then 
unduly troublesome. Soot or sifted ashes 
freely used in the neighbourhood of the 
clumps or lines ant as deterrents to slugs, 
but in tlie ease of soot frequent dressings 
are needed, as rain rapidly destroys its 
destructive qualities. 


DAFFODILS EMPEROR AND EMPRESS 
' GONE BLIND. 

Won.D it lie better to take up and throw these 
away or would they recover sight by planting 
in another bqrder F-r-G. W. Evans. 

[You put the query strangely when you 
ask whether Emperor and Empress, having 
| gone blind, will “ recover sight.” “ Blind- 
I ness ” so-called in Daffodils—in reality a 


There are many beautiful varieties. In 
some the flowers are splashed and flaked 
in a curious manner. These are admired 
by some but I prefer the self-coloured 
flowers. Of two very fine varieties one 
has rich purple blooms just lit up with 
gold at the base, while the other is a pure 
white, a group of which we figure to-day. 
April is the best month in which to plant. 

T. 


Hardy annuals. —It Is, ns Is now gener¬ 
ally admitted, the better practice to sow 
seeds of hardy annuals in autumn. It is 
not, however, always possible to do so, 
and in such cases sowing as early in the 
season as the soil is in a workable condi¬ 
tion is recommended. Large colonies of 
these showy nnd useful things are always 
attractive, nnd, in order that the best re¬ 
sults may be obtained, it cannot bo too 
often repeated that 'early sowing, com¬ 
bined with early and/SPvere thinninf, must 
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misnomer—may be of two kinds—one 
having no pretentions to flowering and the 
other affording evidences of a flower- 
scnpe which for some reason or other con¬ 
tains only abortive floral parts, nnd there¬ 
fore never develops flowers. To which of 
these your query refers we are doubtful, 
as the two varieties named are the least 
addicted to either of the short comings 
named. Hence, we can only conclude that 
some cultural error of which we have no 
information is responsible for the falling. 
In this connection not a few corre¬ 
spondents err in their extreme brevity, 
assuming that we can assign a reason for 
the failing of their plants without the 
least clue as to the circumstances under 
which they may have been grown. These 
latter Rre frequently—almost Invariably— 
contributory causes of the highest import¬ 
ance, nnd a knowledge of them is of 
material assistance. The two trumpet 
Daffodils are among the most vigorous and 


A white form, of Iris Kampferi (I. lavirjata) in a Surrey garden. 
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lornally the outer petals in tlio typical 
kind have a central band of crimson- 
scarlet throughout their length, which 
renders the plant striking in the bud, 
which is of a refined beauty, cylindrical 
in form, and 2 inches to 3 inches in length. 
The species Is somewhat, variable, and at 
least half a dozen forms have been offered. 
The most pronounced are aurea. Brilliant, 
and eoccinen, names which speak for 
themselves. In some the external scarlet 
band Is replaced by a less effective one of 
blniSh tone, though the quality of the 
flower is not otherwise impaired. All. 
however, are beautiful and welcome be¬ 
cause of their early coming. Quite one of 
the choicest, it should be given a warm 
and sunny spot in sandy loam, or some 
may be grown in pans in the alpine-house. 
The typical kind is quite cheap.—E. H. 
.Tfnktxs. 

Adonis amurensis.—I found this in flower 
in the first week of February, although I 
hardly expected it quite so early this year. 
Tt is growing on a low bank, partially 
screened from the sun by a large plant of 
the yellow-barked Dogwood. A. amurensis is 
not only acceptable because of ite early 
blooming, but also on account of its own in¬ 
trinsic beauty. I find that many experience 
the same difficulty I had at first with it in 
its establishment, as some plants appear to 
die off about the second year. Those which 
survive that stage generally do well, and as 
l hey become established increase in size and 
in vigour. I do not care so much for the 
semi-double varieties as the typical A. amu¬ 
rensis, which has good single yellow flowers. 
The rose and pink varieties of which we read 
seem slow to come into the market.—8. 
ARNOTT. 

Tilling flower-beds cheaply.—Among hardy 
annuals now being sown for the beds X should 
include Godetias. Godetia Bijou (white and 
rose) grows 9 inches high and makes a nice 
bed: Godetia gloriosa. one of the best, grows 
1 foot high and has bright red flowers freely 
produced. The new double rose is of taller 
growth, very effective, and fine for cutting. 
There is one advantage about these Godetias 
in that they can be transplanted with 
advantage, and if allowed reasonable space 
they will be more lasting. Tf transplanted 
when small they mav be planted from 6 inches 
to 9 inches apart.—E. H. 

The Chilian Crocus.—It is a pleasure to 
see such a good illustration of Tecophylsea 
cyano-crocus as that which appears on page 
183. Tt is a charming pot plant, but in the 
open air is very liable to the attacks of slugs. 
The Chilian Crocus is best when treated a« a 
pot plant, placing the plants in a frame until 
growth appears and then bringing them into 
an alpine-house or cool greenhouse. —8. Arnott. 


ORCHIDS. 


MILTONIA WABSCEWICZI. 
Ddrim the last few years this distinct 
Miltonia has come to the front on account 
of its having been inter-crossed with the 
Odontoglossums. the progeny being known 
ns Odontonia. This plant was at one time 
known ns Odontoglnssum Weltoni, then 
Oneidium fnscntnm, and now as given 
above. The mode of growth, the colour 
and shape of its flowers, and the panieled 
inflorescence render it one of the most re¬ 
markable of all the .Miltonias. The rather 
narrow sepals and petals are brownish- 
rod and almost white at the tips, while ttie 
two-lobed Up is rosy-purple shading to 
white at the margin. 

Culture. —A shady part of the inter¬ 
mediate or Cattleya house should he chosen 
for this Miltonia. and at no time ought it 
to become dry at the root, although the 
amount of water required will depend 
upon the season, nnd whether the plants 
are growing or at rest. Overhead-spray¬ 
ing must not be practised, as.the tender 
nnd somewhat succulent young growths 
are liable to damp off. The repotting is 
done when the new shoots commence to 
root, the best, soil being Polypodium fibre, 
Osmunda fibre, and Sphagnum Moss, in 
equal parts, cut up moderately flue, with 
the addition of some crushed crocks to 
maintain the whole in a porous condition. 
Each receptacle must lie filled to one-third 
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of its depth with clean potsherds, and the 
compost, should be pressed sufficiently firm 
to hold the plant in position. When the 
repotting is finished give a gentle water¬ 
ing, and then no more will be needed for 
several days, provided the surrouudings 
are kept moist by occasional spraying or 
syringing between the pots. During the 
flowering period the plants must lie 
watched, nnd directly the pseudo-bulbs 
show any signs of distress the scapes 
should be removed. At this stage the 
plants take a partial rest, but sufficient 
water should he given to keep the leaves 
nnd bulbs in a plump condition. W. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aerides Fieidingi.— The genus Aerides 
contains several desirable species which 
are well adapted for suspending from the 
roof of the stove or warm Orchid-house. 
The one named above is worthy of a place 
where this group finds favour. It was 
first introduced in IRriO, the beautiful 
Vanda eoerulen having been sent home at 
the same time. The drooping racemes are 
produced in early summer. The white 
flowers are mottled with rose, while the 
lip is amethyst-purple suffused with white. 
During the growing season, from March 
to September, a moist atmosphere must be 
maintained and the plants well supplied 
with water, but in winter the watering 
should be less frequent, giving just suffi¬ 
cient to keep the Sphagnum Moss moist. 
Repotting Is done only at rare intervals, 
but the roots are top-dressed with a mix¬ 
ture of Sphagnum and fibre each spring.— 
B. B. 

Saccolabium bellinum.— Of the numer¬ 
ous Saccolabiums in cultivation this is 
undoubtedly the best. It was dis¬ 
covered by Boxall in Burma In 1873 and 
put into commerce by Messrs. low. 
This handsome species flowers at various 
seasons, the stems rarely exceeding 
6 inches in height. The leaves, how¬ 
ever, are much longer, and the rather 
short sea lies bear a cluster of fairly large 
blooms. The sepals and petals are yellow 
blotched with blackish-purple, while the 
spreading fimbriated lip is whitish, spotted 
with purple. S. bellinum is often seen in 
collections, generally grown in a teak- 
wood basket and suspended from the roof 
of the warm division. It is a good grower, 
provided the compost is kept sweet and 
due attention paid to watering, etc. As a 
rooting medium Sphagnum Moss forms 
the chief ingredient, with a sprinkling of 
Osmunda fibre, which should be cut up 
tolerably fine. Plenty of drainage must 
be provided, this consisting of either clean 
potsherds or charcoal. Whenever the 
surface soil becomes sour it ought to be 
replaced with new material, and care 
must be taken to prevent the Sphagnum 
Moss choking the plant.— Sadox. 

Sophronitis grandiflora _Among cool 

Orchids the scarlet S. grandiflora occupies 
a foremost position, and rightly so. Tt 
not only thrives in the cool house, but is 
equally at home in a higher temperature, 
particularly among the Cattleyas nnd 
allied genera. A few stray blooms appear 
at intervals throughout the year, but the 
flowering season proper is during the 
winter months. It has been largely em¬ 
ployed by the hybridists, and with excel¬ 
lent results, some of the progeny being 
among the choicest nnd most highly-prized 
of many well-known collections. When 
the flowers are removed and root-action is 
evident any necessary repotting or top- 
dressing can lie carried out. Shallow pans 
without side holes are the best receptacles, 
and a wire handle should be attached to 
each, whereby they can be suspended from 
the roof. The pans should lie filled to 


two-thirds of their depth with drainage, 
and only n small quantity of soil is needed. 
Tills' consists of Osmunda fibre or good 
quality pent, and n sprinkling of Sphag¬ 
num Moss. During active growth the 
plants must be afforded a liberal supply 
of water, hut when the tiny pseudo-bulbs 
are fully matured a less quantity will 
suffice.—B. fl. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

BATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

It may be possible to obtain fresh, nicely- 
grown flowers up to February, but It Is 
doubtful If many persons care to see 
Chrysanthemums after about the New 
Year. They are, of course, especially 
valued at Christmas, and most cultivators 
make an effort to get a plentiful supply 
at this time. Very often plants to pro¬ 
vide such are neglected at a critical time. 
Perhaps I ought not to say neglected, but 
during early October, when the flower- 
buds are forming. It is no unusual thing 
to find them suffering through want of 
room. Some out-of-the-way position does 
for this portion of the stock at a time 
when other parts are gay with blossom, 
and blind flower-buds or ill-formed ones 
result. Another point, too, is that we 
have obtained many of our better late 
kinds from an American strain of seed- 
in fact, not a few of the choicest sorts of 
to-day are those which we originally got 
from that source—and they require good 
culture. Take the white variety Mrs. 
Jos. Thompson. This is an ideal late sort, 
but the roots are not over-robust. It 
should not be over-potted; it requires good 
summer treatment and space so that the 
growth becomes matured. These items 
may well be followed in the case of late 
sorts generally. 

A. J. Balfour is a capital pink variety, 
dwarf and free of growth. Black Prince 
keeps its deep crimson shade better than 
most kinds, and December Gold has rich 
yellow blooms of good quality. . Golden 
Age bears flowers of rather a shaggy 
character, too loose for some, but the 
colour is very rich and the flowers alwnys 
double. Golden Princess Victoria is a 
yellow form of a very good white. This 
and the type are among the latest. Lady 
Carmichael is a capital white for Christ¬ 
mas, and a new one named Mauve Beauty 
supplies first-class blossoms of the shade 
indicated at that important time. As a 
bronze—a brilliant bronze, Lord Brooke 
is the best, although, to my knowledge, it 
has been in cultivation about twenty-five 
years. Mrs. Jos. Thompson has been 
noted. Magoya is a rich yellow, Niveus a 
splendid white—the three, indeed the four, 
are still difficult to beat.. There is a pink 
Thompson as well ns a yellow. The 
former is wanting in colour, the latter is 
good. Princess Victoria is excellent ns a 
white when well done, and it is a sturdy 
grower. Tuxedo, somewhat tall in habit, 
bears very late blooms of bronzy shades. 
Violet Lady Beaumont is a crimson kind 
favoured as a late sort by those who cater 
for the market. Wells’ Late Pink is 
first-rate. A fine old sort is Western 
King. This bears white blossoms of extra 
quality. Winter Cheer is a deep-coloured 
form of a good pink named Framfield 
Pink, and Heston White is a form of It as 
well. Heston Bronze, Heston Pink, and 
Heston White are three good late kinds. 

H. S. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —AVw Edition. 12th, rwised, with dtKription, 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on vtood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15s.; 
post free, 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardenino Illustrated, 63, Lincolni Inn Fields. 
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ROOK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 

WATER GARDENS. 

PRIMULA SIBIRICA. 

The Siberian rrimrose (P. sibirica) is 
rather inaptly named, as it is widely dis¬ 
tributed. and in its various forms, some 
of which are classed by certain botanists 
ns distinct species, is spread through all 
the alpine Himalayas from Western Tibet 
to Cashmere and Sikkim, and through 
North and Central Asia to Europe and 
Northern America. If has been in culti¬ 
vation for close on 100 years, but is as yet 
a scarce plant in gardens. It is repre¬ 
sented in our native flora by tlie Bird's 
Eye Primrose CP. fnrinosn). It is a more 
robust plant than that, with longer leaves 
and red flowers in a more capitate in¬ 
florescence. the illustration, from a group 
n? plants in my garden, showing the 
general character of this. It is so varied 
in its height and colour that a general 
description is liable to deceive, but it may 


flowers fully open in five different parts 
of my garden, mostly, though not entirely, 
in sheltered nooks. One of the plants has 
white flowers, but none of the shades sur¬ 
pass the bright crimson of the type. From 
the time when the flower-buds show colour 
till the seed-pods twist themselves down 
on the stalks to deposit, their seeds In the 
soli this plant Is very attractive. It is 
doubly valuable because of its earliness. 
It nowhere looks lietter than when we come 
across it in a nook in the rock garden 
peeping out from among evergreen alpines. 
—S. Arnott. 


WILD PANSIES OF THE ALPS. 
Almost every mountain chain in the 
North Hemisphere, at. least., has Its par¬ 
ticular form of Pansy. The Pyrenees have 
Viola cornuta, while the south of the 
Spanish Sierras lias V. Munbyann and the 
Arvorno mountains V. sudetica. In the 
highest summits of the Corsican Alps as 
well as of the maritime Alps there is the 
tinost of nil llie Violas, V. nnmmulnrlip- 



Primula sibirica. From a photograph sent by Mr. S. Arnott, 
Sunnymead, Dumfries. 


be said to vary fi'orn 4 inches to S inches 
in height, the flowers, individually small, 
showing well when ojien together. A few 
years ago a form of P. sibirica was sent 
out ns P. eapitellatn, an allied species. 

P. sibirica has a preference for a moist 
position, and in sandy peat and loam, 
with an abundance of water, will thrive 
admirably in the open garden. Even ns 
far north as Edinburgh it is quite hardy 
and flowers and seeds freely in the open. 
It Is a capital plant for the sandy, gritty 
sides of a stream or pond, and is excellent 
in n moraine with water beneath. It is 
naturally a Primula which does not form 
large masses, and exists in its native 
habitats as single plants, though often in 
large patches. In the garden, however, 
i! assumes a good size with me, and forms 
a number of crowns. Tl may-lie increased 
by division or seeds. S. Arnott. 


Cyclamen Coum.- —It is a treat to the 
flower-lover to go Into the garden aud find 
the bright crimson flowers of Cyclamen 
Cniun. To-day fFebruary 4th) T Jomid 
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[ folia, a dwarf-creeping plant, growing be¬ 
tween (lie stones and bearing delicate blue 
flowers. The plant is of very difficult 
growth, and I, till now, never could 
succeed witli it. Near to it, in the stony 
slopes of the maritime Alps, too, there is 
a nice and very rare Tansy called Valderia. 
The colour is not so real blue as in V. 
nummularifefolin. but ns good as in the 
very highly praised V. eenisia, which is 
near to it. V. Valderia should be grown 
in the moraine, where it does well. At 
higher elevations there - is another well- 
known Viola called V. cenlsia. which only 
grows in slate debris or in the moraine (I 
mean the true Swiss morainel. Its nearest 
ally is tlie lieautiful and rare V. Oomollia, 
i which is found in the higher Alps of the 
Orobian chain in the north of Italy. Very 
near to V. eenisia. V. Comollin has flowers 
of the richest pink. They are also very 
fragrant. In other parts (Oriental) of the 
Alps we find V. alpina, dwarf and distinct. 
The more common are the species of the 
calcarata group fcalcarnta, Zoyzii, Iuten), 
which are all very easy to cultivate. 


Another group is represented by V. liele- 
rophylla, declinata. etc., which are Italian, 
and of great beauty. 

In the mountains of Greece and in the 
Balkans there are V. gracilis and Eugeni.v. 
which are near to calcarata. In the South 
Apennines is found another nearly allied 
form called Bertolonl, which grows well 
with me. Speaking of wild Pansies. I 
must not forget a very free-flowering 
hybrid, V. Florairensis. which I found 
among my seedlings. It seems to be a 
cross between V. calcarata and V. rotbo- 
magensis. The latter plant I got twenty- 
five years ago from Its classical station at 
Rouen. It is a perennial and not an 
annual, as is believed sometimes. 

The flowers of the hybrid are large, 
purple, with whitish eye. It Is slightly 
sweet-scented. The plant keeps up a 
succession of bloom from .Tanuary 1st till 
the end of December. I have for many 
years used the flowers gathered out of 
doors for Christmas table decoration.— 
H. Gorrf.von in Irish Gardening. 


NOTE'S ANV REPLIES. 

Saxifraga Codseffi. — This hybrid, the 
result of crossing S. sancta and S. Eliza¬ 
beths. is one of the best of the yellow- 
flowered sorts flowering onwards from 
mid-March. To describe it briefly would 
lie to say that in habit of growth it is 
quite intermediate in character, and in 
flower an improved Eliznbetlice. The im¬ 
provement consists in more deeply- 
coloured yellow flowers, and of decidedly 
better form. It is probably a somewhat 
taller grower than the Inst named, the 
reddish peduncles .1 inches to 4 inches 
high having reddish-green tipped leaves. 
There nro. however, two or three yellow- 
flowered forms dominated by the saneta- 
Bnrseriana blood, ns typified in Eliza¬ 
beths 1 , that are only removed from eneb 
oilier in minor details—viz., tlie subject 
of this note, Elizabeths 1 , and one r have 
under tlie name “Mrs. Long.” Several 
years ago, too, I had sent me both for 
“ Clierrytrees ” and “ Fnldonside" a form 
which is an inferior Mrs. Leng and rather 
shy in flowering. Some of these may be 
only seedling variations of oneeross; any¬ 
way. all have come info being much 
about Hie same time and within recent 
years. That named above, which is 
known as “I,. S. Godseflf” in catalogues, 
is, I consider, one of the best of them, and 
if obtained true will not fail to please.— 
E. n. .Ten-kins. 

Primula rosea superba.— This form of 
Primula rosea is at present very beautiful 
on the margin of n Water Lily pond. It 
comes earlier in this l mis it ion than it does 
in drier soil, and appears to enjoy the 
soaked condition of the ground all through 
the winter. The flowers, of good size, are 
of the most brilliant rose. P. rosea seems 
to ho often lost owing to overlooking its 
need for top-dressing, which may bo ne¬ 
cessary in both spring and autumn, bring¬ 
ing up tlie soil to about the level of the 
crowns, lint not over them. If the masses 
of crowns become too large decay also oc¬ 
casionally sets in. A good deal more 
might be made, of P. rosea than is done 
at present, ns It is very amenable to in¬ 
crease by division or by means of seeds. 
It seems immaterial whether division is 
effected in early spring or in the early 
autumn.—S. Arnott. 

Now Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
Oabdenino Illcstkatrd is now rendu fprice Sd., post 
free 3\d.). The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available fprice Is. Od, by post Is. Od.), The Index and Bled- 
ing Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, S3, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. If ordered 
together, Ike price of the Index and; Binding Case is Ss., post 
free. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES ANV HE!■ LIES. 

Early Beetroot. —For many years, having 
an almost daily demand for Beetroot, I 
found it an excellent plan to sow a box of 
seed under glass, when hardened off plant¬ 
ing out I In* seedlings carefully early in 
May on a south border in good soil. For 
early work I he Turnip-rooted varielles 
are much the best, and till the introduc¬ 
tion of Sutton’s Globe 1 relied upon the 
Egyptian, the best of its kind at that date, 
hut of second-rate quality. The newer 
Globe is a line root as regards flavour, 
size, colour, and earliness, and ideal for 
sowing under glass for an early supply. 
Beet requires a little care at the trans¬ 
planting, lifting so that the roots of the 
seedlings arc not broken in any way, and 
planting firmly. It is best to do this in 
showery weather, lightly shading for a 
few days in hot sunshine. Seed sown in 
the open early in May gives a good suc¬ 
cession. Band not recently manured 
should be chosen. For light soils the 
Globe is specially good and invariably re¬ 
liable.—0. B. F. 

A good late Apple.—Those who are fond of 
raw Apples at this season should plant Alfris- 
ton. It does well as a standard on the Crab 
in the orchard, or for early hearing have it 
on the broad-leaved Paradise if to he planted 
'n the garden.—E. H. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE COOKERY. 

(Ootidtilled from pane 230 .) 

Dried Beans. —All dried Beans require 
the same preliminary treatment, no matter 
how they are to be Anally cooked and 
served. Book them over carefully to re¬ 
move all dirt, then wash them clean. 
Soak (hem overnight in plenty of cold 
water. In (lie morning pour off the water 
and put them in a stewpan with cold 
water enough to cover them well. Bet 
them come to the boiling lioint in this 
water, then drain. If the Beans are old 
and hard, for each quart put a piece of 
soda about the size of a large Bean into 
the water in which they are soaked over¬ 
night, also in the first water in which they 
are boiled. The scalded and drained 
Beans should be put back in the stewpan 
and covered generously with boiling water. 
They should now cook slowly, with the 
cover partially off the stewpan until 
they have reached the required degree 
of tenderness. For stewed and baked 
Beans the cooking must stop when the 
skins begin to crack. For Beans served 
with a sauce they should cook until per¬ 
fectly tender, but they must not be broken 
or mushy. For purges and soups they 
should l>e cooked until very soft. 

Puree of dried Beans. —Cook one quart 
of Beans in water until very soft, then 
drain well (saving the water) and rub 
through a purde sieve. Put one pint of 
the strained Beans in a stewpan with two 
tablespoonfuls of butter or savoury drip¬ 
ping, one teaspoonful of sugar, one ten- 
spoonful of salt, ono-fourllt of a tensjmon- 
ful of pepiier, and hot milk enough to 
make the punk; like thick mush. About 
half a pint of milk will be right. Cook 
in the double boiler for one.hour, stirring 
ofien and adding more milk if too dry. 
Heap the puree, in the eenlrc of a hot 
plalter. The puree may lie served ns a 
vegetable, with any kind of meal. A 
soup may be made with the water in which 
the Beans were cooked and the remainder 
of the strained Beans. 

Pried Beans saute.— Cook the Beans 
until tender, but not broken. Plain off 
the water and save it for soup. For one 
quart of Beans pul throe tahlespoonfuls of 
savoury dripping or butter in a large- 
bottomed stewpan. When the fat is hot 
pul in the drained Beans, which have been 
seasoned with a B«tdeRpoonful *,f sn it and 
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half a tenspoonful of pepper. Cook over 
a hot fire for fifteen minutes, frequently 
turning the Beans over with a fork. 
Cover and let them cook for half an hour 
where they will not burn. If the Beans 
are liked moist add a cupful of meat, broth, 
milk, or water before putting them to cook 
for the last half hour. 

Baked Potatoes —Select Potatoes having 
a smooth, uwnarred surface. Wash per¬ 
fectly clean and let tlieui drain. Put them 
in an old baking pan kept for this pur¬ 
pose—do not crowd them—and put in a 
hot oven. If I he oven is large and hot 
and the Potatoes of medium size, forty 
minutes will answer for the cooking. On 
tlie other hand, if the oven is filled with 
cold Potatoes the temperature of the oven 
will lie reduced quickly and it will require 
an hour to cook the Potatoes. Baked 
Potatoes should be served as soon as they 
are done. If they must he kept any time 
after the cooking is completed, break them 
in order that the moisture may escape. 
Keep them in a warm oven or covered 
with cheese elotli in a stewpan. 

Turnips.— This vegetable is generally 
spoiled by overcooking. The flat, white 
Slimmer turnip, when sliced, will cook in 
thirty minutes. If the cooking is pro¬ 
longed beyond Ibis time, the vegetable 
begins to deteriorate, growing dark in 
colour and strong in flavour. The winter 
Turnips require from forty-five to sixty 
minutes. 

Boii.ed Turnips. —Have the Turnips 
peeled and sliced. Drop the slices into a 
stewpan with boiling water enough to 
cover generously. Cook until tender, then 
drain well. They are now ready to ninsli 
or chop. If they are to lie served mashed, 
put them back in the stewpan ; mash witli 
a wooden vegelahle masher, as metal is 
apt to import nil unpleasant taste. Season 
with salt, butter, and a little pepper. 
Serve at once. ' 

Salsafv. —Salsafy is one of the roots 
that may he loft in the ground over winter, 
thus making this vegetable available for 
the late summer, fall, and spring. To pre¬ 
vent this root from turning dark it. must 
be dropped as soon ns it is pared and cut 
into a mixture of flour and water made 
slightly acid with vinegar. For six good- 
sized roots mix together one tablespoonful 
of vinegar, two tahlespoonfuls of flour, one 
teaspoonful of salt, and three pints of 
water. Wash and scrape the roots, thon 
cut into slices about 3 inches long. Drop 
Into the prepared water. Place the stew¬ 
pan on the fire and cook the Salsafy thirty 
minutes, counting from the time it begins 
to boil. Drain and serve in a white sauce. 
Or mix together one tablespoonful of 
butter, half a tenspoonful of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of Bemon juice, and one ton- 
siiooiiful of minced Parsley or Chervil. 
Add Ibis to tlie drained Salsafy and serve 
at once. 

Kohl-ram, or Turnip Carrac.e.— This 
vegetable is a variety of the Cabbage, but 
instead of the reserve nutritive matter of 
tile plant being stored largely in the leaves 
or flowers, it is colledod in the stem, 
which forms a Turnip-!ike enlargement 
just above the ground. Kohl rabi is of 
fine flavour and delicate, if cooked when 
very young and tender. It should be used 
when it lias a diameter of not more Ilian 
2 inches or 3 inches. As it grows large 
it becomes tough and fibrous. 

Boiled Kohl-ram. —Wash and pare the 
vegetables, then cut in thin slices. Put 
into slightly salted boiling water and boil, 
with the cover partially off the stewpan. 
until the vegetable is tender. This will 
take from thirty to fifty minutes. Pour 
off the water and season wilh butler, salt, 
and pepper. 


Green Corn. —Green corn, a typical 
American food product, is a vegetable 
which, for most pa lutes, is easily spoiled 
by overcooking, since the longer the cook¬ 
ing iieriod the less pronounced the delicate 
Corn flavour. The most satisfactory way 
to serve green Corn is on Ihe col). Free 
the Corn from husks and “ silk.” Have a 
kettle of water boiling hard, drop (lie corn 
into Ihe water and cook ten minutes. If 
only a few cars of Corn are put in a kettle 
of lioiling water, the temperature of the 
water is not lowered greatly and the Corn 
will cook in eight, minutes. On the other 
hand, if a large quantity of Corn is 
crowded into a kettle of boiling water, the 
tcmiierature Is very much lowered and the 
time of cooking must lx; increased. When 
possible, surround the Corn with a 
generous quantity of boiling water. Corn 
may be cut from the col) and heated with 
butter, pepper, and a little milk. For this 
dish, cook the ears five mluutes in boiling 
water to set the juice. Then with a sharp 
knife cut through the centre of each row 
of grains and with the back of a case 
knife press the grains of Corn from the 
hulls. Put the corn in a saucepan and 
season with salt, pepper, and butter. Add 
enough hot milk to moisten well, and coed: 
ten minutes. Servo at once. The raw 
Corn may he cut from the cob and treated 
in the same manner. 

Cooking flavourings. —When a soup, 
sauce, or vegetable is to Ik; flavoured 
with a herb or another vegetable the 
flavouring should be added towards the end 
of the cooking period. Since the oils and 
other bodies whieh give seasoning veget¬ 
ables and herbs their flavour are volatile 
they are either driven off by long-con¬ 
tinued cooking or rendered much loss deli¬ 
cate in flavour. Herbs that are to be left 
in the dish or seyved with the disti must 
be added just before the food is served. 
The herbs generally served with tlie dish 
are Chervil. Parsley, Tarragon, and 
Chives. Burnet, Thyme, Summer 
Savoury, Sage, and Sweet Basil are 
cooked with the dish a short time, not over 
twenty minutes, and are then removed. 
The little bunch of mixed herbs, the “ bou¬ 
quet garni,” so often referred to in cookery 
books, is made with two branches of Par¬ 
sley, a sprig each of Thyme and Summer 
Savoury, a small leaf of Sage, and a small 
Bay leaf, all tied together. Tills is cooked 
with the dish from ten to twenty minutes, 
then removed. Turnips, Carrots, Par¬ 
snips, Celery, Becks, Cibol, Onions, etc., 
when used just as flavourers, should be 
tied in a bunch and cooked twenty or 
thirty minutes in the dish and then be 
removed. When Shallot and Garlic are 
used they should never be cut. but 
separated into “cloves.” One clove will 
be enough for a small quantity of soup, 
sauce, or ragout. Never fry Shallots or 
Garlic. Cook in the dish to be flavoured 
about ten minutes, then remove. 

Fine iierbs. —In its broadest sense, the 
term “fine herbs” includes all the deli¬ 
cate, savoury herbs, such as Burnet, Sweet 
Basil, Tarragon, and Chervil. As com¬ 
monly understood, three herbs enter into 
the seasoning known to cooks as “fine 
herbs;” these are Parsley, Chervil, and 
Chives. They are minced fine and added 
to the sauce, soup, omelette, etc. For an 
omelette, they are stirred into Ihe beaten 
eggs in tlie proportion-of a teaspoonful to 
three eggs. When added to sauces, the 
herbs must he added just as they are about 
to lie served. These three herbs combine 
well with almost any vegetable, fish, or 
meat. In general, herbs should be 
washed, placed on a clean lionrd. and cut 
with a sharp knife. Chervil and Tarragon 
when employed in soup or salnd should bo 
torn leaf by loaf into small pieces. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

4 

WILD PRIMROSES. 

I have many acres of wild Primroses In 
the woods, and which are very effective 
for several months every year. They are 
excellent flowers for the house arranged 
in simple ways, fragrance and effect being 
delightful. The illustration we give to¬ 
day shows a single self-sown plant lifted 
an<l dropped into a bowl. Where no wood¬ 
land exists it is worth while to scatter 
the seeds in any piece of ground Hint 
happens to ho near. Tills was a self-sown 
plant in a hit of fresh soil, and lienee it 
grew larger than usual with Primroses in 


to say, such a plant requires a pot of 
large size. It was growing in a mixture ! 
of one part loam and two parts leaf-soil, I 
with a liberal addition of sand. The 
owner said it had a little stimulant once 
a mouth in the shape of water in which a 
bag of horse-droppings and a little soot, 
was soaking. The foliage was scrupulously 
clean, the result of sponging and an occa¬ 
sional exposure to a mild rain, the pro- 
iwrtion of variegated leaves being about [ 
one in six. The plant has always occupied 
the snnio position—the central part, of a I 
bay-window facing west—and to this' 
position, getting only the declining rays 
of I lie sun, and licing free from 
draught, and in a room of fairly equable ! 


autumn, and the flowers are of a colour 
that is not loo abundant at that season. 
Seeds may be sown at this date, pricking 
off the seedlings to the number of three 
or four round the edge of a large (iO-pot in 
peaty soil, and either shifting the potful' 
intact or potting off singly and pinching 
out the points of the shoots to induce 
several trusses of bloom to come in place 
of .one only. If to be used as an edging to 
small groups and stages 5-ineli pots will 
lie found a suitable size, but if large 
plants are required larger pots must lie 
employed. 

Fuchsias. A faat as cnfrtingfl arc to bp had 
they are taken and lint, in to strike in heat. 
When rooted thev will lie potted oft singly and 
kept in a growing temperature until ready for 



A self-sown wild Primrose. 


(he woods. In mild winters, when the 
Primrose flowers in the woods, it is often 
a nice way to pick out a few plants about 
Christmas and lift them with little balls 
and put them in a large basin with a bit 
of Moss round them. They Will then 
flower for three months in a cool window. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Aspidistras. — I had an illustration the 
other day of the value of this favourite 
room plant when a reasonable amount of 
care and attention is bestowed on it. 
Some twelve years ago I gave a friend a 
healthy young plant of seven leaves and 
to-day it has forty-eight fine leaves, and 
when I saw it the surface of the pot was 
studded with two dozgisflowers. ' Naedless 
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temperature, combined with the care and ; 
attention shown in the way of watering 1 
and cleanliness, the success may be 
attributed. The plant, so far ns I know, 
has never been out of this living room ex- | 
cept for watering and cleansing for the j 
last ten years. Aspidistras will bear neg- I 
lect and stand rough treatment as well as I 
any plants, and are apt - to be spoken of [ 
somewhat contemptibly, but I think the j 
above will show how well they repay care 
and attention even if they never see the j 
interior of a glass structure.—E. R. S., 
Hardwick. 


Trachelium coeruleum is a very useful 
plant for the greenhouse and cool 
conservatory during late summer and 


a shift into 6-inch and 7-inch pots. With due 
attention to stopping in the early stages of 
growth these plants will make useful bushy 
specimens for summer and autumn blooming. 


Repotting Ferns (J. D.). — One of the most 
important points in potting Ferns is to wait 
until new growth has just begun, and if yours 
are in this condition then you ought to deal 
with them at once. Turfy loam, peat, and 
leaf soil in equal proportions, with a dash of 
sharp silver sand, will do for almost any 
Ferns. Mix these thoroughly, and have the 
compost just moist enough to allow of firm 
potting. Make the soil fairly firm when pot¬ 
ting, and be careful with the watering until 
the roots begin to move. Drainage, too, is 
very important. One or two good crocks fitted 
over the drainage hole, with some fine cinders 
over these, covering the whole with some 
rough pieces of turf picked from the potting 
soil, provide safe drainage. Shake away a 
good deal of the old oomppst, use clean pote, 
and do not expose the roots' to the air for any 
length of .f-w /vr >■ ■ ii|/\ir 
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ROSES. 

THE ROSE GARDEN IN APRIL. 
The pruning of the tender Teas and Chinas 
may now be proceeded with. If pruned 
earlier the bottom eyes would start Into 
growth and the first frost would nip them, 
hut if delayed until well into April these 
lower eyes will remain dormant. These 
Roses are very excitable and no doubt a 
good deal of young growth will have been 
produced already. Do not hesitate to cut 
below these forward eyes, for if left they 
will in all probability become frost-bitten 
before the month is out. Although the 
season has apparently been milder than 
the average, and we have had hardly any 
really hard weather, yet I notice that 
more trees than usual show signs of frost¬ 
bite. In pruning, the injured shoots must 
be cut down until the pith looks clean and 
healthy. In many cases the frost-bitten 
shoot is apparently quite healthy nnd the 
top eyes continue to develop; but 
eventually it will die back to the injured 
portion ; so to prevent disappointment it 
is better to cut the shoot right back now. 

When pruning is finished all the prim¬ 
ings should be gathered up nnd burned, 
especially where mildew, red-rust, and 
black-spot have been troublesome. The 
surface should then be pricked up with a 
fork ns soon as the soil is dry enough. If 
this is delayed the surface will soon be¬ 
come hard, especially after such a wet 
season as the past one. After loosening 
the surface a top-dressing of short, rich 
manure may he given. Do not pack the 
manure round the base of each plant, but 
spread it evenly over the surface so that 
it may be worked in with the hoe later on 
Where good manure is not easily obtained 
a good reliable artificial manure may be 
applied instead, but only to healthy, 
vigorous plants. Give in very small doses 
at first and in no case should the quan¬ 
tities given in the directions for use be 
exceeded or permanent injury will re¬ 
sult. Extra large bush plants, also 
climbers on walls or pergolas, will lie 
benefited by a few liberal doses of liquid 
manure during the latter part of April 
and early May. If some of these large 
plants appear to be deteriorating they 
may lie helped in the following way. Dig 
a semi-circular trench around one-half of 
the plant, sufficiently near to just tap the 
roots, nnd fill in this trench with some 
good loam mixed with old manure, trend¬ 
ing the eomnost firmly during the refill¬ 
ing. The other half of the plant mav be 
treated similarly next spring. Old Rose- 
beds may be helped in a like manner by 
digging a trench down every other row. 
the alternate rows being done next year. 

It is not yet too late to plant. Roses to 
bloom this year, but extra care must bo 
taken to ensure success If possible cover 
the roots with a quantity of fine soil and 
dip them in mud before planting. Firm 
planting is most important, especially at 
this late season. The bushes should he 
cut down to within two eyes or three eyes 
of the base, when they will soon send up 
fine sturdy shoots which will bloom nhont 
.Tilly and will he very little inter than 
lushes planted in (he autumn. 

Eglantine. 


Rose Sliver Moon. —Dr. van Fleet, of the 
US. Department of Agriculture, raised 
this Rambler Rose. The name is evidently 
given in allusion to the colouring of the 
flowers, which is a delightful soft cream 
with silvery-white at the edges of the 
petals. The flowers, which are very large 
for this class of Rose, are produced singly 
or in small sprays. Silver Moon has a 
vigorous rambling habit, somewhat re¬ 
sembling flint oL-H sinien or. laevigata. 
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from which it is said to have originated. 
In all probability Silver Moon is a hybrid 
between R. sinica nnd R. Wichuraiana, the 
latter giving it its hardy constitution. It 
is eminently fitted for running over a 
mound of tree stumps. Silver Moon is a 
novelty well worth a trial, and I am quite 
sure that all lovers of the Rambler Roses 
will consider it an acquisition - to that 
class. —Eglantine. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

HI PPEASTRUMS. 

This being the flowering period of these 
plants attention may well lie directed to 
the fact that upon the care exercised in 
their culture after blooming depends the 
display of blooms another year. By too 
many they are then neglected, either by 
being stowed Tn any out-of-the-way place 
or ns happened In the ease of some 
examples I was once asked to give my 
opinion on. In this case, directly the 
flowers were over the plants were dried 
off and the owner was quite at a loss to 
understand why he did not get any more 
flowers. Though so many regard Hippeas- 
trums as stove plants, they can be well 
grown under much cooler conditions. 
Those Hint have been in the greenhouse 
during their period of blooming should, if 
such a place is available, be shifted into a 
structure a few degrees warmer. If there 
is no other house suitable they should he 
placed at the warmest end of the green¬ 
house, in a good, light position, just 
shading them from the hottest sun. They 
must lie kept watered, and if the plants 
are well rooted moisture should he given 
freely. An occasional dose of liquid 
manure, or one of the many plant foods 
now available, will be beneficial. The re¬ 
sult of this treatment will be seen in the 
production of stout, leathery, rich-green 
leaves, while an increase will be noticed in 
the size of the bulb. If this last feels firm 
it shows that the material necessary for 
another season’s display is being built up 
within. By the middle of .Tune, or,earlier 
in some localities, (he plants should be re¬ 
moved to a cold frame facing south. They 
may have a free circulation of air. and 
for a little while the shading in the hottest 
part of the day should he kept on. while 
the frames can he closed early enough to 
husband a little of the sun-heat. Under 
this treatment the plants will continue to 
grow till about a month or so later, when 
they should have finished, or nearly so, 
when the shading may lie discontinued 
altogether and more air given : in fact, the 
lights can lie left off altogether unless to 
ward off heavy rains. During the month 
of August the earliest plants will show 
signs of going to rest by some of the oldest 
leaves turning yellow, when the water 
supply must lie lessened. As soon ns frost 
conies, the bulbs should lie taken indoors 
and gradually dried off. During the winter 
they may be kept quite dry in a tempera¬ 
ture ranging from 45 degs. to 55 degs. 
Even in (lie night the thermometer should 
not fall below 45 degs. W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lachenalias.— These pretty winter and 
spring-flowering bulbs nre frequently 
neglected after they cease blooming until 
they begin to grow again. There is. how¬ 
ever. no comparison between the flowers 
from such bulbs nnd those from others 
which have been well grown. Instead of 
being allowed to dry off after the flowers 
fade or are plucked, the bulbs should lie 
kept well watered for a time, giving occa¬ 
sional doses of manure-water until they 
show signs of wanting to go to rest. After 
a short interval of resting and dryness 


they should be shaken out of the old soil 
and repotted in sandy loam .well enriched 
with decayed manure, and allowed to start 
naturally in a cool house. It is surprising 
how early they flower without forcing, pro¬ 
vided they nre potted early. The various 
batches should lie so treated that no 
forcing is required, as the plants do not 
like it at any period of their growth. 

Malmalson Carnations. — A batch of 
these is almost ready for staking, and- in 
the case of young plants in 5-inch pots a 
single cane to the flowering-spike is all 
that is necessary. Older plants, of course, 
require supports as may he needful. These 
plants, although they might be brought, 
forward without much delay, will not la- 
required for some time, and after all 
danger from frost is over they will lie re¬ 
moved to a sheltered place out of doors 
and plunged in an nsh-bed until the blooms 
show colour. The delicate petals, when 
on the point of expanding, are easily dis¬ 
figured by rain, so that, in that respect, 
regular attention is needed and shelter is 
afforded on wet days. A gratifying fea¬ 
ture in the case of these Carnations, and 
of others at present in bloom, is the entire 
absence of rust, which, for once in a way, 
has been kept at bay. When large blooms 
are required, disbudding is necessary, and 
when the flowers are used for cutting it 
is quite as profitable to disbud, for in such 
a case the unexpanded buds are sacrificed 
in cutting the earliest flowers. Watering 
at all times in the case of Carnations must 
be kept down to a safe minimum. 

Wistarias in the greenhouse.— Of the 
numerous hardy shrubs tbat are forced 
into bloom for the embellishment of the 
greenhouse during the winter or early 
spring months Wistaria sinensis now 
occupies a foremost position. For this 
purpose it has come very much to the 
front within recent years; indeed, it Is not 
so very long since that it was rarely seen 
treated in this way. For grouping it is 
most effective when grown in standard 
form, as the pendulous racemes of 
purplish-lilac blossoms are then seen to 
considerable advantage. The roots of the 
Wistaria are long, thong-like, and with 
but few fibres. For this reason they do 
not transplant well, hence they are,' for 
forcing, best grown altogether in jots. 
This confinement, too, checks their 
exuberance of growth nnd tends to the 
formation of flower-buds, which is as¬ 
sisted by pinching hack any of the very 
vigorous shoots to within two or three 
eyes of their base. The plants should, 
during the summer, be plunged out of 
doors in a spot fully exposed to sun and 
air, ns these conditions greatly assist In 
the formation of flower-buds. They must 
also not be allowed to get dry at the roots. 
The Wistaria is not one of those subjects 
that can be recommended for very early 
forcing, as it does not kindly respond to 
a great deal of heat, nnd, furthermore, if 
hard forced the blossoms are paler in 
colour than if they are brought on more 
gradually.—K. R. W. 

Anthurfum Andreanum. — When this 
showy-flowered species of Anthurium was 
first introduced considerable numbers of 
collected plants were sent to this country. 
From these it was evident that in a state 
of Nature the plant varied considerably 
in habit, size of flower, and other particu¬ 
lars. The more compact-habited plants 
were, in most cases at least, given the 
preference over tho.se with a pronounced 
straggling tendency, and a weII-flowered 
example, witli Its brilliant scarlet corru¬ 
gated spatlie and bright yellow spadix, 
was very pleasing. Furthermore, the 
blossoms retain their freshness a con¬ 
siderable time. Soon after its introduc¬ 
tion this AnUmriinn was taken in hand 
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by the hybridist, with the result that there 
is now a great number of varieties more 
nr less closely related to A. Andreanum. 
Very Jew of them, however, appeal to me, 
as they are coarse, with, in many cases, 
very large leaves and huge spathes. Some 
of this class have been given Awards of 
merit by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
With heat and moisture and an open root¬ 
ing medium, such ns ofpinl parts of fibrous 
loam and pent, with the addition of 
Sphagnum Moss, silver sand, and small 
pieces of charcoal, these Anthuriums will 
do well.—K, R. W. 

Epiphyllum truncatum.— A very interest¬ 
ing article appeared on page 92 relative to 
the once popular Epiphyllum truncatum. 
For some reason this is not. so much grown 
ns it was thirty to forty years ago. As 
pointed out, the Epiphyllum is seen to 
much better advantage when grafted on a 
stock that will carry the head at a given 
height from the pot. The Epiphyllum can 
to grown quite readily on Its own roots, 
though some care is needed in watering. 


pot is amply large for an Epiphyllum on 
its own roots. A few points, therefore, to 
remember are to encourage a free growth 
in their season, followed by a long rest, 
not to overpot, and keep the soil sweet and 
porous, with ample drainage.—W. S. 

Hardy Ferns in town greenhouses.— 
Attached to many houses in towns is a 
small glass structure dignified by the title 
of a conservatory. The majority of them 
are totally unsuited for the culture of a 
general collection, being often so situated 
that they get scarcely, if any, direct sun¬ 
shine. There is also, as a rule, no con¬ 
venience for heating them. For such 
places by far the best plants to grow 
therein are hardy Ferns, which will thrive 
under these conditions, while one need not j 
trouble about keeping out tlie frost. By a 
judicious selection, which is best done by 
visiting n nursery where they are grown, 
and picking ont the plants when in 
character, a representative collection may 
I>e obtained at a very moderate price. 
The beginner need not trouble about large 


FERNS. 

NEPHROLEPIS ELEGANTISSIMA 
COMPACTA. 

This remarkably pretty Fern soon made 
its way in this country and secured a fore¬ 
most place among the plants of compara¬ 
tively small dimensions adapted for indoor 
decoration. It is a sport of American 
origin from the plumose section, which 
already contains so many gorgeous and 
highly decorative plants, and may be best 
described as a miniature N. todeaoldes, 
the general character of which it partakes 
to a great extent. In this case the fronds, 
which are produced in profusion, seldom 
reach more than 12 inches in length and 
are of a somewhat upright habit. All these 
plumose forms of Nephrolepis are of easy 
cultivation. They should occupy a position 
either near the window or at any rate In a 
light part of the room, and their roots 
should be kept constantly moist and never 
at any time l>e allowed to get dry. 



Nephrolepis clerjantissima compacta. From, a photograph in Messrs. II. B. May and Sons' 

nursery, Dyson’s-road, Edmonton. 


because, being so succulent, a deal of i 
soil moisture Is very detrimental. Plants 
on their own roots should have plenty of 
porous material in the soil, lime-rubble, 
charcoal, or finely-broken brick being 
freely incorpo rated. Perhaps tile most 
effective disposition of the plants in their 
flowering season is to suspend them at. a 
height that will bring the blossoms on a 
level with the eye. One occasionally finds 
Epiphyllums wonderfully well grown in 
cottage and other dwellings, but It is 
seldom one finds them grafted in cottage.?. 
That they will thrive and flower abun¬ 
dantly in such positions on their own 
roots I have had abundant testimony. 
There are several varieties, differing in 
colour. Ripeness of the current, season’s 
zrowth is essential. A sunny spot out¬ 
doors in late summer, and perhaps a sunny 
window-sill, will afford this. On their 
own roots it is well to restrict them to 
comparatively small pots, as they do not 
form an excess of root, and in large pots 
there is more risk of the soil becoming 
sour and the plant unjieglthy. A rt-jneb I 
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plants, ns small, well-rooted examples will 
soon form effective specimens. Where 
these Ferns are grown in pots the present 
is a good lime to shift those that require 
it. The deciduous varieties will now be 
on the point of pushing up their new 
fronds, and the roots, being correspond¬ 
ingly active, will soon take posession of 
the fresh soil. At one time a large amount 
of peat was considered necessary for the 
successful culture of Ferns of all kinds, 
but this theory Is now exploded, the main 
staple of the potting compost being good 
fibrous loam lightened by a little peat or 
leaf-mould and sand.—W. T. 

The scaroity of fuel.—The scarcity and con¬ 
sequent high price of fuel are giving trouble to 
forcing men. Contracts with merchants will 
not avail when they have not the material. 
This scarcity is apparently due to want of 
labour and the blocking of the railways in 
consequence of the war, or at all events these 
furnish a good excuse for raising the price. 
Fortunately the season is advancing, and we 
shall be able to drop all fires in cool houses. 
And in case of frost, tender things can be kept, 
safe by a covering of paper. I find old news¬ 
papers very useful for that purpose, and they 
are cheap if they have to be purchased.—E. II. 


NATIVE FERNS : WHY NOT? 

My hobby runs in the shape of native 
Ferns. Our native Ferns enjoy the double 
advantage of being accessible and manage¬ 
able—they are, as a rule, easy to get and 
easy to keep. There is no county in 
Ireland without its Ferns, and few which 
cannot boast them In abundance. To 
stand at Kiilarney among Osmundas 
which read] to yonr shoulder, to see the 
walls and the trunks of trees in Cork rich 
with miniature forests of the common 
Polypody, to wade in a Sligo glen 
through roods of amazing Harts-tongnes, 
experiences such as these are enough to 
captivate even a Cockney tourist. But 
such exceptional prodigality is not needed 
to win and keep our Irish hearts. It Is a 
day of incessant rain; I have just come 
for a week among the Carlingford Moun¬ 
tains, and time will not wait. Accordingly 
I mock at the blasts and tbe waters; the 
hedges and the walls I want to explore 
give useful cover, and in less than an hour 
three of our Spleenwoits have welcomed 
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the glass. Naturally, it is then unaffected 
by rain. It cannot, of course, be employed 
in this way for warm greenhouses and 
stoves where a certain amount of humidity 
is always present on the glass. 

Fruit-room. —Since touching on this sub¬ 
ject last the stock of Apples has become 
much depleted, and Pears are quite 
finished. For the dessert Apples, London 
Pippin, which is still in first-rate order in 
every respect, and a small fruit named 
Foster's Seedling are now being used. 
Cooking sorts are reduced to Wellington, 
Easter Pippin, and a small quantity of 
Northern Greening, which is, however, a 
good trio for the time of year and hard to 
beat. 

Grafting. —This, now the sap is again 
well on the move—the recent cold snap 
having served to check ib—must be 
persevered with and brought to a speedy 
conclusion. Where the old-fashioned 
method of enclosing the scions with clay 
daubs is still adhered to, the north-east 
winds prevailing of late will huve occa¬ 
sioned much trouble by causing the same 
to crack and split open. 'These openings 
should be filled in with fresh clay as fast 
ns they appear. Some kinds of clay crack 
more than others, and when such have to 
be contended with Moss round the daubs 
acts as a preventive, especially if the Moss 
can be occasionally damped. 

Late-planted trees. —These should now 
be finally secured either to the wall 01 
stakes, us the case may be, and something 
to prevent the tarred twine cutting the 
bark should be employed. As has often 
been mentioned, nothing is so good for this 
purpose us short lengths of discarded 
India-rubber hosepipe either split in two 
or used whole with the twine threaded 
through them. If the stems and branches 
are encircled with these neither chafing 
nor cutting of the bark can i>ossibIy ensue. 
The vexed question of pruning or not of 
late planted trees is, in our case, always 
dealt with by shortening them back so us 
to bring about a more even balance be¬ 
tween the roots and the tops, which is in¬ 
variably attended by good results. On 
light soils lute-planted trees require an 
occasional watering until the roots get a 
firm grip of the soil. Mulching of the sur¬ 
face receives attention on the completion 
of planting. 

Late Vines. — Under the influence of 
bright sun and free syringing the rods of 
late varieties have broken strongly and 
are now ready for disbudding. As bunches 
and to spare are always produced the 
shoots are reduced to one on each spur, 
and this, when possible, the oue nearest 
the rod. As these growths are Invariably 
very vigorous, particularly of varieties 
such as Black Alicante, Gros Maroc, and 
Gros Column, tyiug down has to be 
cautiously performed to avoid their 
snapping off at the base. This is done in 
the afternoon or evening, when risk of 
accidents is less than if performed in the 
morning, when the shoots are very brittle. 
As soon as the bunches begin to lengthen 
out a rise of temperature is accorded, i.c., 
tKI dogs, at night and 05 degs. by day, 
which is increased 5 degs. more as the 
flowering period is at hand. When in 
flower the day temperature is raised to 
70 degs. and 75 degs., but at riiglit (15 degs. 
is not exceeded. The border is well 
watered prior to the flowering stage being 
entered on, which serves the needs of the 
roots until the Grapes are set. Setting, ex¬ 
cept in the case of Alicante, is not left to 
chance, as the bunches have a camel-hair 
brush passed over them daily about 
12 noon. Alicnntcs arc, strictly speaking, 
hand-fertilised also, because jadlen is col¬ 
lected from the bunches for setting late 
Muscats with./sU.tsseltinj^iii^, such as 


Alnwick Seedling, etc., yield the best re¬ 
sults when the bunches are syringed in the 
early morning, which removes the gummy 
substance on the points of the stigmas, 
fertilising them when dry with pollen ob¬ 
tained from a free-setting kind. 

Late Muscats. —Like the preceding, these 
have broken very satisfactorily, and re¬ 
marks made in respect to matters of 
routine in their ease up to the time of the 
Vines flowering apply to these also. On 
this occasion the flowering of the other 
late kinds and Muscats will be simul¬ 
taneous, so that pollen can be conveyed to 
them, when the time arrives, as required. 
Not only is tile border watered on the eve 
of the Vines coming into flower, but 
directly after the setting is complete, when 
the opportunity is seized to apply a dress¬ 
ing of artificial manure. 

Sowing annuals.— The soil now being in 
a nice friable condition seed of a great 
number of annuals will be sown. To 
create a fine effect it is essential that large¬ 
sized patches of each, especially the more 
showy and durable species, be sown. For 
this season it will be found far better to 
huve a less number of patches of good 
area than a large number of smaller-sized 
ones. Plenty of Mignonette should be 
sown near to paths that are much fre¬ 
quented, and the same with regard to the 
Night-scented Stock, Mathiola bicornis. 
Linurn grundiflorum rubrum is another 
annual of which there should be an 
abundance, and the same with regard to 
Godetias, Clarkias, Escholtzias, Viscarias, 
Calendulas, Chrysanthemums, Nigella, the 
Stock-flowered Larkspurs, Layia elegans, 
Linarias, Luvatera splendcns, and others. 
Care has to be exercised in the sowing, as 
some of the very fine seeds barely need 
covering, while others require from \ inch 
to i inch of fine soil sprinkled over them. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Apricots now need attention in (he 
matter of disbudding. Begin at the top 
of the tree, as the growths here will be 
found slightly in advance of those lower 
down, working gradually downward to the 
base. If properly attended to at this sea¬ 
son very little pruning will be required 
next winter. Remove all fore-right shoots 
and those at the back. Train in young 
growths near to the base of branches 
that are likely to become useless and 
have to be removed in the near future, 
and preserve others that are wanted for 
filling up spaces and for fruiting the fol¬ 
lowing year. Disbudding is one of the 
most important details in fruit culture 
and should only be performed by an ex¬ 
perienced hand. 

Raspberries. —All suckers that appear 
between the rows should be removed, 
unless young plants are required for next 
season’s planting, when a selection of the 
most promising should be left. These 
should be at some little distance from 
the stools - , so that no undue disturbance of 
the roots may be caused when lifting the 
young canes. As the young shoots de¬ 
velop they should be thinned, only leaving 
sufficient to furnish fruiting canes for 
next season. The Raspberry is a gross 
feeding plant, therefore a heavy dressing 
of farmyard manure should be placed 
about the stools if not nlrendy done. 
Take advantage of dry days to clean the 
surface of the ground in all fruit quarters, 
stirring it well with a hoe. 

Chrysanthemums.— The earliest plants 
are sufficiently well rooted for shifting 
into 32's, the strongest plants being taken 
first. The compost for this lotting will 
consist of three parts good fibrous loam, 
one part leaf-soil, and one part rotten 
manure from a spent Mushroom-bed, add¬ 
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ing sufficient sand to render it porous. The 
plants should be potted moderately firm 
and placed in a cold frame, keeping them 
rather close for a few days, and then re¬ 
moving the lights in' the daytime. If the 
potting soil is in a properly moist con¬ 
dition when used, the plants will not re¬ 
quire any water for a few days, but should 
be lightly sprayed over with a syringe 
once or twice a day. Before the tops of 
the plants reach the glass the frame 
should be raised by placing a brick or two 
under each coiner. Late-struck plants 
should be potted into 3-inch pots when 
nicely rooted and placed in a cold frame. 

Perpetual Carnations. — The earliest 
batch of plants will now be ready for 
shifting into Gi-inch pots in which they 
will flower. The pots should be 
scrupulously clean and well'drained. A 
suitable compost consists of good fibrous 
loam, with the addition of a little wood- 
ashes, mortar-rubble, crushed oyster- 
shell, soot, and coarse sand, adding a 
6-inch i>otful of Bentley's Carnation 
manure to each barrow-load of the com¬ 
post. Let the plants tie but little dis- 
turbed in turning them out of their pots, 
and pot them moderately firm, leaving 
ample space for water. The repotted 
plants may be placed in a span pit or 
frame near to the roof-glass, affording n 
temperuture of about 55 degs. by night and 
(15 degs. by day, with ample ventilation 
after the first week, lightly dewing them 
over with the syringe in warm, sunny 
weather. These plants will require to 
have the joints pinched out twice, or 
oftener, during the early part of the 
growing season. 

Malmatson Carnations. — Any plants 
showing their flower-spikes should be 
kept slightly drier at the roots, it being 
advisable rather to err in that direction 
than to keep the soil too wet. Let 
staking and tying receive attention, and 
tie loosely in order that the ties may be 
readily moved up tbe stake with the 
advancing growth of the spikes. 

Gladioli. —The early-flowering varieties, 
or those that were [lotted early, may now 
be gently forced into flower. The 
Gladiolus will not stand much forcing, the 
flower-buds turning yellow and dropping 
off if it be attempted. The general stock 
should be grown on steadily for the pre¬ 
sent in a cool-house or pit. 

Clerodendron fallax _Seeds of this 

showy plant may now be sown in seed- 
puns filled with a mixture of leaf-mould 
and sharp sand, sowing the seeds evenly 
over the surface and covering lightly. 
When the seedlings can l>e handled prick 
them off into very small pots and keep 
them in heat, and when established and 
rooting freely shift them into 5-inch pots, 
using a compost of peat, loam, and sharp 
sand. During the summer the plants 
should be grown in an intermediate- 
house close to tbe glass and kept well 
syringed, us a preventive to the attacks 
of red-spider. 

Wallflowers. —To obtain good jdants for 
the autumn, seeds of Wallflowers should 
be sown now or very early in May. lty 
sowing early, fine busby plants are 
obtained before winter sets in. Sow in 
shallow drills, and as soon as the seed¬ 
lings are 4 inches high transplant to a 
vacant border in the kitchen garden. The 
ground from which early Potatoes have 
been lifted will be suitable. No digging 
is necessary, merely hoe and level the sur¬ 
face and plant out with a dibber 9 inches 
apart in the rows and 1 foot between the 
rows. 

Myosotls may be sown at the same time. 
The plants do quite well if sown on a bed 
' of fine sufl'in the open air, but. I prefer to 
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raise them in boxes set in a cold frame, 
as the seeds usually germinate more freely 
when so treated. 

Anemone coronarla seeds may now be 

sown for supplying flowering plants next 
year. The seed-beds should be prepared 
where the plants are to remain and 
flower, that is, without transplanting, 
iherefore the ground should be in a fairly 
good condition and well tilled. Sow the 
seeds thinly in drills drawn about 9 inches 
apart. The seeds can be more evenly and 
readily distributed if they are mixed with 
partially-dry sand. 

Bedding plants.— Continue to box off 
and prick out bedding plants, half-hardy 
annuals, etc., as fast as the plants get 
Jarge enough, never permitting them to 
spoil by being crowded. Afford Pelar¬ 
goniums abundance of air and plenty of 
water whenever required. 

Brussels Sprouts, Early Broccoli, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Cabbages, and Lettuces raised 


usually a long time in recovering from 
the check. 

Beet.— If the weather is favourable the 
main crop will shortly be sown. If the 
seed Is good and the ground in good work¬ 
ing order quick germination and a healthy 
growth should result. Ground that was 
well manured for a previous crop best 
suits Beet, contact with frerh manure 
causing the roots to fork badly, and In¬ 
ducing a rank growth. The ground 
ought to be well stirred to a good depth, 
a lineiy broken-up soil favouring germina¬ 
tion of the seed and a clean, straight 
growth of the roots. The drills on strong 
ground should be drawn at 18 Inches 
apart, but on light or poor soli 15 Inches 
will be ample. Sow thinly and cover with 
some of the fiuest surface soil, or If this 
is lumpy some flnely-sifted soil should be 
brought from the frame ground. As soon 
as seen the plants should be well dusted 
with soot and lime while the dew Is on 



Double-/lowered Fuchsia, Frau Emma Topfer. 


in boxes under glass should be well 
hardened off and pricked out when 
3 Inches or 4 inches high on u warm 
border. Plenty of light, sifted mould or 
leaf-soil ought always to be mixed with 
the ordinary soil whenever this is found to 
be at all lumpy or stiff, and after the sur¬ 
face has been moistened the plants should 
be pricked out 4 inches apart each way, 
potting them in up to the seed leaves. 
They require to be watered in, and if 
moistened overhead occasionally, and pro¬ 
tected from frost for a few days with 
branches of evergreens or mats, they are 
not long before they commence to grow 
-trongly. When they are strong enough 
to be moved, and the site is ready for 
them, a good wntering should be given, 
the transplanting being done with a 
trowel, so as to preserve a ball of soil 
almut the roots. If drawn and planted 
with a dibber, or slmlltufly to any rajsed 
in the open and not pi; 
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them. This, if repeated as often us 
necessary, will usually keep off both birds 
and slugs. 

Ceneral work.—Lose uo lime in eleariug 
the land of stumps of Brussels Sprouts, 
Broccoli, and all exhausted crops, as to 
leave them impoverishes the soil. As a 
rule Celery and Potatoes may follow these. 
If the latter, dig the land to a good 
depth, breakiug up the soil as finely as 
possible so as to prevent the tubers being 
ill-shapen, and if the land is poor dig in 
plenty of well-decayed manure. The 
trenches for Celery should be dug out not 
too deeply, the top spit being put at the 
bottom and covered with a layer of rotten 
manure. The distance between the Celery 
trenches should be 5 feet for single lines 
and 7 feet for double lines. I prefer to 
plant in single lines. The ridges may be 
cropped with French Beans, Lettuces, and 
Spinach, or any vegetable tbut matures 
quickly. Examine beds and lines of all 


kinds of roots, and where entire or partial 
failure has taken place re-sow without 
delay. Thin rows of Spinach, mould up 
Broad Beans, and keep the soil well 
stirred among crops of all sorts. 

F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Hardy plant borders.— In the course of 
the week some progress has been made 
with the breaking down of the borders 
and with tbe placing of stakes of suitable 
sizes tb the plants. There are many sug¬ 
gestions as to the most effective method 
of staking hardy plants, but, no matter 
what kind of support is used, when the 
autumnal gales come, unless the plants 
are somewhat rigidly tied they are much 
damaged. During the summer and earlier 
months of autumn, however, the more 
loosely and naturally disposed the growths 
are, the better is the effect. It is now late 
enough to divide or to replant clumps of 
any size, but small pieces of hardy plants 
from pots may be 6afely put out at almost 
any time. Notable among these are the 
autumn-flowering Phloxes, single plants in 
3-inch pots being of much use throughout 
the season, and, except in very dry 
weather, readily establishing themselves. 
Among others which have gone out re¬ 
cently may be mentioned Clematis crispa, 
C. integrifolia, tbe neat little Helichrysum 
bellldloides, Alyssum incanum, and Mlmu- 
Iub eardinalis longifollus. Alyssum In¬ 
canum is, in these gardens, rather uncer¬ 
tain, being at times liable to sudden 
collapse, apparently from some trouble at 
the collar of the plant. Mimulus 
eardinalis longifolius, apart from its 
showy character in the o[ien border, has a 
certain value for greenhouse work, and is 
a little out of the common when used for 
such a purpose. It is as easily propagated 
as Musk from cuttings of the young 
growths taken at this time. 

Bedding plants. — Following the usual 
custom at this time, stock has been taken 
of bedding plants. It becomes easy, with 
the passing seasons, to form a fairly cor¬ 
rect estimate of the number of plants 
likely to be required, but at the same time 
it Is very advisable to allow a 10 per cent, 
margin for accidents and for losses. It is, 
In any case, always better to have a few' 
surplus plants than to be short by ever 
such a small number. In some Instances, 
owing to the substitution of vegetables for 
flowers, the numbers of some things will 
be smaller than usual. During the week 
the “ mossing ” of Zonal Pelargoniums 
has been completed. A good many of the 
same family, instead of being mossed, 
have been put into “ paper” pots. These 
are 5 Inches In diameter and fulfil their 
purpose, the plants thriving well and be¬ 
ing light for transport. These pots, if 
dried after being used, last for several 
seasons, some of those now in use having 
been procured seven years ago. Of course, 
they are unsuitable for plants which re¬ 
quire a long season of growth. Beds in 
cold frames have been prepared for the 
reception of Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, and 
similar half-hardy annuals now almost 
ready for pricking off. Marigolds will be 
put out into a sheltered Celery trench, in 
which position they make good and sturdy 
plants. More Lobelia, Tagetes, Nemesla, 
and Ageratum were pricked off, and 
Dahlias are being attended to as becomes 
necessary. Corms of Gladioli have been 
looked over and will be put out into 
frames shortly, as, owing to lack of room, 
it has been, up till now, Impossible to deal 
with them. 

Spanish Irises and Gladioli In framos.— 

A quantity of these useful things Is grown 
in frames for cutting. The Irises include 
good numbers of such good varieties as 
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Belle Chinoise aud Thunderbolt, while the 
Gladioli are principally G. Oolvillei albus 
The Bride, and G. Ackenuanui. With the 
open winter experienced all these are 
rather more advanced than is customary 
at this date, and as. of late, the sun has 
been increasingly in evidence, watering 
now requires to be more regularly attended 
to. During the week the beds have been 
relieved of seedling weeds, and as much 
air ns possible is being given. A smaller 
number of Ixins and Sparaxis has been 
similarly treated. 

Zonal Pelargoniums In pots. — If the 

summer-blooming batch of these plants 
has not yet gone into the flowering-pots the 
plants must now receive their final shift. 
A good, rough, turfy loam with a small 
proportion of leaf-mould and a dash of 
coarse sand suits them. Good specimens 
can l>e had in pots 8 inches in diameter, 
but bushy pieces for general use may be 
obtained in 5-inch and ti-inch pots. Rather 
gross feeders, when the pots become filled 
with roots, Zonal Pelargoniums will 
assimilate lavish supplies of weak liquid 
manure. This may, -with advantage, be 
alternated with soot-water—ulso in a weak 
state—which will keep the foliage of a 
good colour. After potting, it is of ad¬ 
vantage to remove flower-buds for a short 
time. 

Double Begonias. — During the week a 
final lot of double-flowered Begonias has 
been put to work. The batch is rather a 
large one. and the colours include rose, 
scarlet, white, yellow, and coppery-yellow. 
They are all proven bulbs, and may be 
relied upon to make a good display to¬ 
wards the end of the season. I think that 
white Begonias are the least effective of 
all, hut they are useful as a eoutrast. 
Meantime, to husband space, always diffi¬ 
cult to find at this season, the tubers have 
been laid out thinly upon boxes of Cocoa- 
fibre, and will, ut present, receive a gentle 
heat to encourage root-action quickly. 

Gloxinias and Cesneras. — Further lots 
of these have also been attended to. Their 
requirements are, to a great extent, simi¬ 
lar to those of Begonias, lint in their early 
stages they appreciate a brisker and rather 
moistor heat than is required by the latter. 
When growth is fairly advanced both 
succeed iierfectly under cool greenhouse 
treatment. Some advocate the shading of 
Gloxinias, hut I do not consider this 
needful. 

Other greenhouse plants.— Among other 
plants which have received a shift during 
the week may be mentioned Hydrangeas, 
Diplaeus glutiuosus, aud double-flowering 
Petunias. After giving a trial to some of 
the giant-flowered novelties of tlie last 
family a return has been made to those of 
a more moderate size, for, while the former 
are remarkably handsome, the blooms are 
but sparingly produced, and they do not 
endure so long as those of the smaller 
typo. In addition, extreme care is re¬ 
quired to protect them from damp during 
a period of dull, sunless weather, and, as 
the constitution id' the plants seems to he 
delicate, those of the older type, on the 
whole, are to ho preferred for general pur¬ 
poses and for everyday work in the green¬ 
house. 


Stove.—Propagation is yet going on in 
the ease of all things likely to lie needed. 
Plants in small pots which have been use¬ 
ful up till now are gradually being dis¬ 
carded. Less fire-heat Is now needed, ex¬ 
cepting during rainy or sunless weather 
when tlie temperature falls. The syringe, 
on bright days, may advantageously be 
used early in the morning, and again about 
4 p in. A slight shade may lie necessary 
in some cast's when the house lies fair to 
the sun, but, /rrrvyet, it mult lie of the 
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lightest description. Night temperature 
anywhere in the region of 05 degs. 

Vegetable garden.— A few days of ex¬ 
ceptionally fine weather have permitted of 
a good deal of leeway being made lip. 
More Broad Beans were planted, and 
further lines of Peas were sown. These 
comprised Duke of Albany and The Glad¬ 
stone, the latter, if sown at the same time, 
making a good succession to the Duke. 
Spinach (Victoria Round) was sown at the 
same time. Cabbages have been planted 
and Cauliflowers put into a sheltered place 
to harden off. Golden Ball Turnip, Early 
Horn Carrot, Lettuces, and a final lot of 
Celery were sown. A small sowing of 
Curly Kale, Cauliflower, Autumn Giant, 
and Broccoli of a late kind was also made. 
Broccoli is by no means a conspicuous 
success in these gardens, the humid climate 
in most seasons proving fatal to the heads, 
which rot off. Damp is much more danger¬ 
ous to this vegetable than frost, but as it 
is of value when it succeeds some space is 
always devoted to its cultivation. Ad¬ 
vantage was taken of the state of the soil 
to run the lioe through all growing crops, 
and a start has been made with the fork¬ 
ing over of the quarters intended for late 
Potatoes. W. McGunou. 

Hahnae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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“THE PENLEE RECIPE BOOK.”* 

“ Pkslee” is known among food reformers 
as the home of two ladies whose residence 
on the coast of South Devon is visited 
throughout the year, by seekers after 
health, rest, and the beautiful in Nature. 
We would €N[iect a book of vegetarian 
recipes, prepared at such a spot, lo find a 
welcome iu homes far afield. Speaking 
entirely from our own standpoint, we are 
inclined to consider many of the recipes 
too elaborate and with loo liberal use of 
salt aud flavourings. As an instance of 
tlie stupid use of (lie word Artichoke, 
there is a recipe given with no qualifying 
word to show that a wholly different tiling 
is meant, which is confusing to jieople who 
use the recipes. We give two recipes iu 
the book to show its quality : — 

Celery soit.—I ngredients, etc.1 head 
white Celery, 2 large Onions, 1 blade of Mace. 
1 Bay-leaf, 12 Peppercorns tied in a muslin 
bag, 2 oz. Rice, 1 tea-spoonful of sweet herbs 
in a muslin bag. 1 oz. butter, 1 oz. flour. 
1J pint of new milk or cream, pepper and salt. 
Melt the butter in a large saucepan, slice the 
Onions, wash tlie Celery, cut into small pieces, 
and fry both in the butter without letting 
them brown. Add tlie Rice and IL pints of 
white stock, and stew until tender. Put iu 
the Peppercorns and seasoning, and rook ten 
minutes longer. Remove the Peppercorns and 
herbs, and thou rub through a sieve. Return 
to tlie saucepan, reheat, arid add the milk or 
cream gradually just before serving. 

Celbrv a la creme.— Take 2 or more heads of 
Celery. 2 smalt Onions, a small bunch of 
Parsley and herbs, milk, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream. Lemon juice, salt ami pepper. b oz. of 
flour to J pint of milk. Take (lie best parts 
of the Celery, +rim and wash them carefully, 
put in a pan of cold water, and bring to the 
boil, let them boil for five minutes. Then 
drain and add enough milk to cover the 
Celery. Put in the sliced Onions and herbs, 
and let all simmer very gently until the 
Celery is tender; if necessary, add more milk 
as it reduces. Lift out the sticks of Celery, 
cut them into thin strips, and roll each one 
in a. neat little roll. Have ready some rounds 
of fried bread, place a roll of Celery on each. 
Mix tlie flour smoothly with a little cold milk, 
and add it to the milk in the pan. adding more 
milk or stock if there is not suflicient in it. 
Stir until it boils, season it with salt, pepper, 
anil Lemon juice, and. lastly, add the cream. 
Pour this sauce over the Celery, sprinkle with 
a little chopped Parsley, and serve very hot. 

There is some needless puffing of a cer¬ 
tain “ boilerette.” Any well-fitted kitchen 
has all needed lor cooking. 

"The Ponlee Itocipp Hook I/oiulon: (I. Dell ami 
Koiik, Ltd., Yuik limine, Porluyal-strwst, W.C. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 15 th and 14th, 1D15. 

The fortnightly exhibition held on this 
date was typical of those in normal times, 
all the space, as also the two annexes, 
being occupied. In large measure this 
was due to the two-days’ exhibition of 
Narcissi held in conjunction with the 
ordinary meeting. Of Daffodils alone, 
apart from the competitive classes, great 
hanks were seen in many directions, 
showing there is no lack of interest in 
these flowers. Tulips iu bowls were very 
finely shown, while the vegetables from 
Reading were in every way excellent, 

HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES. 

These were iu considerable array and 
much beauty, and we regret that the space 
ut our disposal precludes our doing full 
justice to them. Some of the best groups 
are noted Ijclow. 

Mcssr.v. Parr aud Sons, Coveut Garden, 
W.C., had a most interesting variety, 
particularly of small bulbous flowers, iu 
which several species of Tulipa were 
prominent. Of these, T. Haageri (orange- 
red), T. Clusiaua, “Lady Tulip” (in 
scarlet and white), and the pleasing lilac- 
tinted T. saxatilis were well shown 
Ranunculus inontauus (lustrous golden 
flowers), Epigiea rcqiens, Sanguinaria 
canadensis, Narcissus juncifolius, N. 
calathinus, with colonies of Primulas, were 
among many. Darwin Tulips, Crown Im¬ 
perials, and Iris tiugitana (rich bluej 
added to Ihe display. 

Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Middle Green, Lang¬ 
ley, Slough, had many choice aud rare 
hardy plants in pans, the greatest novelty 
being the beautiful lilac-blue flowered 
Primula l’urdomi from Western China. 
The large flowers in umbels are self- 
coloured aud delightfully fragrant. 
Primula tangullcn (reddish-crimson and 
drooping) and Douglasia kevigata (rosy- 
pink), fit companion for the dwarfest 
And rosaces, were also noted. In 
addition very liue Primula niarginntu,. 
Anemone scythiniea, and A. ramiueuloides 
were remarked. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltliam, 
had a handsome lot of Primula Sieboldi 
in variety. Trilliums, too, were well dis¬ 
played, particularly T. sessile rubrum 
and T. californieum Snow Queen. A group 
of the pretty and uncommon blue-flowered 
Syiithyris reniformis was remarked. 

Messrs. It. Tucker and Son, Oxford, 
had some of the choicest alpines on rock- 
work, a plant of rare beauty being tlie 
white-flowered Saxifrnga Vandelli, for 
which an Award of merit was granted. 
Mceouopsis nculeata. Primula Winteri, IV 
Juliic, aud Campanula Steveni imnu, a 
•J inch high gem full of large blue bells, 
witli a group of Aneuioue vernulis, were 
noted among others. 

Mr. G. Reiitbc, Keston, Kent, bad a 
great variety of alpines and rare flower¬ 
ing shrubs, the latter including Viburnum 
Carles! and the pure white Osinantlius 
Delavayi. Tocopbyltea cyanocrocus, 
double blue Hepnticu, very fine Anemone 
Pulsatilla, and a host of Saxifrages, were 
remarked among others. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, had an exten¬ 
sive piece of rockwork, grouping many 
choice plants thereon. Pride of place, 
however, must be accorded a central patch 
of Shortia uniflora grandiflora, than 
which we have not seen anything so good. 
There were two or three dozen flowers, the 
largest 1J inches across. Saxifrnga 
retusa (crimson) and the new maroon- 
crimson Tree Pieony iP. Delavayi) were 
other notables in a.group which contained 
much else til' mei'ilt. 

Messrs-. Pijier, Bayswater. had a tine 
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show of Primulas, employing P. Julia; 
iwell massed), P. The General, the dis- 
tiuct P. viscosa Mrs. Berkeley, and others 
o£ the same set, and P. Ville de Nancy, 
with other alplnes. 

Mr. James Douglas, Great Bookhaui. 
had an interesting and beautiful lot of 
Auriculas and hybrid Primulas, the latter 
of the 1*. vlseosa tjqie chiefly, or these 
crossed with P. intermedia and others. 
The Auriculas included such excellent 
sorts as Harrison Weir, Lady Veitcb, and 
Victor, all of red or crimson tone with 
white centre, with Moonbeam and Janus, 
two yellow-flowered sorts. Edenside, a 
large-flowered variety of the famous show 
class, coloured heliotrope and lilac, gained 
an Award of merit. 

Air. M. Prichard, Christchurch, showed 
alpines in pots, having a large variety of 
Primulas, Saxifrages (both mossy and en¬ 
crusted), Aubrietias, and others. The two 
choicest things in the group were 
Viburnum Carlesi, with several trusses of 
the pure white, fragraut flowers, and 
Fetrocallis pyreuaica alba, a (-inch high 
aliiine whose carpet of blossoms almost 
hid the emerald-green sward from which 
it sprung. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, showed 
a tine lot of Primula viscosa Mrs. J. H. 
Wilson, whose flowers have much blue 
colour in them. It is a variety of sterllug 
merit, happily of good constitution, and 
flowers with great freedom. Daphne 
Blagayana, Saxifraga retusa, and 
Bonglasia laevigata were all hero, too, and 
in beautiful condition. 

Messrs. William Outbush and Sons, 
Highgate, N., had a lovely lot of Anemone 
vemalis. Iris orchioides, Tulipa Greigi, 
many choice Primulas, and a nice batch 
of Androsaeo carnea were other notable 
items. 

Messrs. Waterer, Sous, and Crisp, Llver- 
pool-street Arcade, Bugsbot, and Twy- 
ford, occupied a corner with a roekwork 
group, planting it with a large variety of 
useful alpines 'and shrubs. Violas. 
Primulas, Dodocatlieous, Onosmas, Saxi¬ 
frages, and others were freely employed. 

Messrs. Carter and Co., ltaynes Park, 
S.W.. bad an effectively-arranged spring 
flower garden, using King Alfred, Sir 
Francis Drake, Minnie Ilurno, Argent, 
Queen Alexandra, and other Daffodils. 


CARNATIONS. 

.Mr. II. Burnett, Guernsey, exhibited 
some of the handsomest flowers we hnvo 
seen. Of exceptional size and merit were 
Mrs. O. F. Raphael (scarlet) and Cnroln 
(maroon-crimson). For fragrance Mrs. 
W. B. Clotle is before all else, and lor this 
reason is very popular. 

Messrs. Cutbusli and Sons, llighgatc, 
.V, had very handsome vases of these 
flowers, the new perpetual Malmaison. 
Countess Fitzwilliam (of maroon crimson 
shade l being well represented. Lady 
Ingest re (pink) and Scarlet Carola wore 
also good. 

Messrs. Aliwood Brothers, Haywards 
Heath, also set up a tine assortment In¬ 
cluding, among others, Mary Allwood and 
Wivelstield White. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
staged handsome flowers of Mepliisto (a 
fancy of the Perpetual-Malmnison class). 
In tile* same group we remarked Minerva 
(a red-flowered writ), Ceres (pink), and 
Gorgeous (cerise*). 

Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, Merstlmni, 
liad a superb vase of Pink Sensation. 
Antirrhinum Nelrose from this firm was a 
great attraction. 

TULIPS. 


Of these* Messrs. It^H. Bath, 
Wisbeclf,, a, re^rcse^Uv^ 


limited, 

^sell- 


grown lot in bowls in fibre, both Darwin 
and May-flowering sorts. Such as Gustave 
Dor4, Gesneriana luteu, Mrs. Farneombe 
Sanders, Mrs. Moou, Clara Butt, and 
Ingleseombe Yellow were of outstanding 
merit. 

Messrs'. Debbie and Co., Edinburgh, had 
a superb collection of Darwin kinds in the 
cut state, Orange King, Rev. II. Ewbank 
(heliotrope), Velvet King, and Margaret 
being remarked. 

BOSES. 

Messrs. B. It. Cant and Son, Colchester, 
showed a few new varieties well. Captain 
Cant (reddish - scarlet), Hon. Mrs. 
Grosvenor (salmon and flesh colour), 
Silver Moou (a climber and very pure 
white), Cupid (salmon), aud lime. 
Edouard Herriott (of rich coppery-orange) 
were all very fine. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERING PLANTS. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sous, Edmon¬ 
ton, contributed Boronia megastigma. 
Hydrangeas, Clematis of sorts. Heaths, 
Hippeastrums, aud Ferns in a somewhat 
extended group, with Palms. 

Messrs. Wills and Segar, South Kensing¬ 
ton, S.W., showed Boronias, Erica Wil- 
moreana. Mignonette, and Stocks. 

Messrs. H. Canncdl aud Sons, Eynsford, 
had a large collection of cut Pelargoniums, 
of which Golden Lion aud Louis Charon 
(salmon) were excellent. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

The most tasteful grouping of these we 
have seen for a long time was that 
arranged by Messrs. J. Cheat ami Sons, 
Crawley. In fine contrast were Splnea 
arguta niultiflora (white) and Pyrns 
Mains atrosanguinea, the latter towering 
above and behind the former. The finest 
plant in tile group, however, and a novelty 
withal, was Primus Corasus Cheali ik*ji- 
dula, whose long, pendulous branches were 
wreathed with pink blossoms. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had an ex¬ 
tensive table of Clematises in flower, 
arranging the more distinct in colour 
groups. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, had Hue Odontioda Joan, O. 
Brewi (both of rich maroon colouring), 
and a handsome lot of Odontoglossums. 
Messrs. Hassall and Co., Southgate, N., 
had Odontioda Uradsbawia* (of fiery 
orange tone), with Miltonias, Cattleyn 
Mcndelli, and others. Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co., Enfield, had many interesting 
things in Dendrobiums, Odontiodas, and 
Odontoglossums iu variety. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, dis¬ 
played vegetables very finely. Broccoli 
was represented by Superb White, Snow 
White, and Satisfaction—the order iu 
which they come into use—each by 
superb examples. Harbinger Cabbage in 
model siiecimens, Golden Ball Lettuce, 
Beaus, Tender and True, Plentiful, and 
Forcing, Seakale, Mushrooms, excellent 
and well-kept bulbs of Ailsa Craig 
Onion, and Pride* of the Market Cucum¬ 
ber were included in a representative dis¬ 
play. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 


Trial of Tulips at Wisley. —The trial of 
Tulips which is being continued this year 
includes about 5,000 stocks. Should 
weather conditions prove normal the 
early-flowering section will be at its best 


towards the end of the present month and 
the other sections during the first fort¬ 
night in May. In order to facilitate the 
inspection of the trial an inter-leaved 
index has been prepared iu pamphlet 
form. Fellows of the Society visiting 
Wisley may obtain copies of this index, 
free of charge, on application at the office. 


DAFFODIL SHOW. 

Ackil lJru and Uni, 11)15. 

Tut; Daffodil exhibition was held in con¬ 
junction with the fortnightly meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on the 
above-named date, but owing to the late¬ 
ness of the season competition was not 
very keen. On the whole, too, the quality 
of the flowers was not up to the usual 
standard, and some, through beiug 
staged In the annexe, could not be seen to 
advantage. As this was obvious, it is 
hojied the committee will in future avoid 
staging there if possible. The flowers iu 
the non-competitive groups were very fine, 
and many excellent seedlings were on 
view. 

OPEN CLASSES. 

For a collection of forty-eight varieties 
representing the dittereut divisions, three 
stems of each, Mr. A. Ai. Wilson, Bridg¬ 
water, staged a superb lot of flowers, in¬ 
cluding Lord Kitchener, Sunrise, Sealing 
Wax, Duessu (white Leeds!), Judith, 
Countess of Stamford (a liue white Ajax), 
Croesus (a superb incomparabilia with 
rich cup, Kobertspierre (also a rich-cupped 
variety), and The Fawn, among others, 
winning the* first prize* and silver gill cup. 
No second prize was awarded, Air. W. A. 
Watts being placed third. For twelve 
Trumpet varieties, three stems of each, 
Mr. A. Al. Wilson was again first, staging 
Frostbound, Conqueror, Airs. R. Syden¬ 
ham, aud Jason (all high-class white 
Trumpet varieties), aud several unnamed 
seedlings. Second, Messrs. F. II. Chap¬ 
man, Limited, Rye, who had good 
examples of Van Warden's Giant, Glory 
of Noordwijk, and others. For twelve 
varieties Incomparabilis, three stems of 
each. Air. A. AI. Wilson again took the 
lead, staging splendid flowers of Ber¬ 
nardino, Robertspierre, II. J. It. Sedou (of 
Sir Watkiu type), Crtesus, and Dragoq 
For twelve varieties Barri and Burbidgei 
vars., three stems of each, Air. A. M. 
Wilson was the only exhibitor, hut in 
scarcely as good form here as elsewhere. 
For nine viuielies Leedsi, the same 
number from triaudrus, eyelaiuiueus, aud 
Jonquillu hybrids respectively, aud six 
varieties Tazetta and its hybrids, the 
above-named exhibitor took first prize iu 
each, staging in the first Venus, Lance¬ 
lot, The Fawn, and Livonia (all Leedsi 
varieties), Syphax aud others of the 
Buttereup typo beiug staged in the 
second, with Tazetta and its hybrids in 
tlio last-named. From the above it will 
he seen that otic exhibitor practically 
swept I lie board in the first seven classes, 
and though not always alone, his collec¬ 
tions quite overshadowed those of his com¬ 
petitors. 

AMATEUR CLASSES. 

For twenty-four varieties representing 
the different divisions. Sirs. E. Gagc-Hogg, 
Huxluim Rectory, Exeter, was first, stag¬ 
ing Circlet, Rixie (lioeticus), Evangeline, 
Weardale Perfection, and Bernardino, 
among others, gaining the Standard Cup. 
Second, Rev. 1\ Buncombe, Black Tor- 
rlngton, Devon For six varieties (Trum¬ 
pets), Mrs. E. Gage-Hogg was again placed 
first, having good examples of Indamora, 
Mine, de Graaff, Weardale Perfection, 
Duke oj' Bedford, and Lord Roberts. For 
tweiv’e varieties reprbse tiling all sections, 
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Major George Churoller, Woodcote, Alver- 
stoke, was iu the place of honour, staging 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


good examples of Whitewell, Lord 
Roberts, J. T. Rennett Poe, and Van 
Waveren’s Giant as his best. Second, 
Rev. Canon Fowler, Reading. For three 
varieties bicolor Truuiiiet sorts, Major 
Churcher was again first, having Duke of 
Bedford, Glory of Noordwijk, and W. B. 
Hurtland. 


SEEDLING AND NEW DAFFODILS 
(OPEN CLASSES). 

For the Englehenrt Cup, twelve varie¬ 
ties not in commerce, one stem of each, 
three competitors came to the front, 
Messrs. Barr and Sous, t'event Garden, 
W.C., securing the trophy with a superb 
lot of flowers, ail of their own raising. 
Of these. Vivian Gosnell, Hesine. Feroilia, 
lxion, Phimeus, Fides, and Latina were 
under name. Second, Mr. A. M. Wilson, 
who staged varieties chiefly from the 
Medio and Parvi sections; and third, Mr. 
Martin II. F. Sutton, Erieigli Park. Read¬ 
ing, whose lot of Trumpet sorts was very 
tine. For six varieties not in commerce, 
one of each, Miss V. Warren, Wes there, 
Canterbury, was first, showing seedling 
Trumpet soils. For three varieties not in 
commerce, nine Idooms of each, Mr. P. D. 
Williams, St. Keverne, was first, his 
finest variety being Luminous (imeticus), 
The others were seedlings, one being in the 
way of Buttercup for colour. In the class 
for six varieties raised by I he exhibitor, 
Mr. F. II. Chapman was first with chiefly 
seedlings of much merit. 


NON-COMPET1T1VE GROCPS. 


Iu this section Messrs. Barr aud Sons, 
Covent Garden, W.C., staged it representa¬ 
tive lot having a wealth of seedlings and 
high-class flowers generally. Some of out- 
slanding.merit were Prince Rupert (yellow 
Ajax), lxion (giant incomparubllis) with 
superbly coloured crown. King William 
(rich-yellow trumpet), Viviau Gosnell (a 
superb white trumpet), Bernardino (very 
handsome), Mrs. D. V. West (white 
trumpet), Messina (a Barri with brilliant- 
red eye), Venus (white Ajax), Cceur de 
Lion (rieli-eupped variety), and Tityrus 
(bieolor Ajax). 

Messrs. Cartwright and Goodwin, Kid¬ 
derminster, also had a large group less 
brilliant and not so extensive, including 
Chryse (rich yellow trumpet) (Award of 
merit), Lemon Chintz, Brilliancy, Suprem¬ 
acy (rich yellow trumpet), Cigar, aud 
Sundown (double). There were many 
promising seedlings. 

Messrs. Robert Sydenham, Limited, 
Birmingham, had a very handsome lot of 
flowers, such as Van Waveren's Giant, 
Lord Kitchener, Evangeline, Great War- 
ley, Amazon, and Lady Margaret Bos- 
cawcn being among those noted. 

Messrs. Walter T. Ware, Limited, Bath, 
showed a grand lot of flowers of Queen 
of the West, a vastly improved Golden 
Spur of giant proportions, the great 
golden flowers on IS inch high stems 
showing this brilliant variety to ]>erfec- 
(ion. There were probably nearly 200 of 
its flowers staged. Empire (white 
Leedsi), Sulphur King (Ajax variety), 
Palladium, Seagull (very flue), and the 
brilliantly-cupped Sunrise were oilier good 


sorts. 

Mr. Christopher Bourne, Bletchley, also 
si aged a refined lot of flowers, from out 
of which we selected tho fine white Leedsi 
Empire, the red-cupped Sunrise, King 
Alfred (one of (lie handsomest and most 
refined of yellow Ajax sorts), Mrs. Robert 
Sydenham (white Ajax). Red Lady, 
Evangeline. Queen of Hearts, and Scarlet 
Gem (a brilliant-eyed member of the 
Tazetta set) 

Digitized 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Plants for stone edgings (A. J .).—For such 
a purpose there is great variety. The Mossy 
Kockfoils make excellent edgings growing 
among the stones. You will also And Tufted 
Pansies, Thrift, Aubrietias, Veronicas, alpine 
Phloxes Sun Roses, Arabia, Candytuft, Pinks, 
dwarf Harebells, and Moneywort (Lysimachia) 
very suitable. Wild 8t raw berries, too, look 
well when grown among the stones, as you 
intend doing. 

Potting Azaleas (6\ A .).—This may be done 
so soon as the bloom is over, and whilst new 
growths are being made, as the roots are then 
active. But beyond removing the drainage 
from the old balls, the roots should be little 
disturbed. The newer pots should be fully au 
inch broader than the old ones. A good com¬ 
post for them consists of peat aud some sharp 
sand. Plants that are not repotted may have 
weak liquid manure, one-half soot-water, 
whilst in active growth; but repotted plants 
would not need it as the fresh soil should be 
good enough for them. 

Making a hotbed (31. You cannot make 

lip a hotbed with manure from cowsheds, this 
being far too heavy and cloee to generate suffi¬ 
cient heat. Half-long stable-litter and freshly 
gathered leaves are the best materials for a 
| hotbed. Throw into a heap, mixing both well 
together. If dry, well soak with water as the 
mix mg proceeds. After it has lain for three 
or four days turn it over, and allow it to lie 
For three more days, then put it into your 
frame. Tread the whole firmly, as in this way 
the heat will be retained much longer than if 
you put it together loosely. In such a frame 
you can raisa half-hardy annuals, such as 
Asters, Stocks, Verbenas, and other thing® 
that will be planted out after having been 
well hardened off. 

Late-planted Roses (F . IF. 70. -It is not 
advisable to prune newly-planted Roses quite 
so much, as one would those established. If 
the plants are only one year old leave three 
to four eyes upon each shoot; but if older 
remove the very thin wood and shorten the 
stoutest growths to about half their length. 
In pruning established Roses it is last year's 
growth that should be shortened; but in 
order to induce new wood from the base 
cut out entirely one or more of the oldest 
growths each season. This should he done 
right down to the ground. The soft shoots 
that bend easily, and which were produced 
quite late last summer, should be cut awav. 
It is the hard wood with little pith that yields 
the best Roses, even though it be not very 
thick. Better have two or three such growths 
on each plant than a lot of unripened shoots. 

Arums failing (Chavenage ).—It is impossible 
for us to state definitely the reason of your 
Arum Lilies behaving in the unsatisfactory 
manner they have done, but one or t wo sug¬ 
gestions may hit the mark. You speak of the 
secondary blooms remaining green instead of 
turning white, yet the first ones were in every 
way satisfactory. It is quite possible that the 
plants were too much weakened by their first 
flowering to develop the secondary blooms. 
This would, of course, to a great extent de¬ 
pend upon the condition of the soil, size of ■ 
the pots, or if they were assisted with an 
occasional stimulant. Next, Arum Lilies are 
very liable to the attacks of green-fly. and 
these pests cause the spathes to remain green. 
These may have been the cause of the trouble, 
while thnps will also cripple the blooms. We 
regret that our answer is not more definite, 
but it will be understood that without seeing 
the plants and the conditions under which 
they are grown it is impossible to speak de¬ 
cidedly on the point. 

Llllum longiflorum the second year (M. F.). 
—However this Lily may be treated, you can¬ 
not expect it to flower as well the second 
season as the first. The greatest success is ob¬ 
tained by standing the plants out-of-doors iu 
a sunny spot after the blossoms are past. 
They must be watered when necessary till 
about the middle of September (or even 
earlier), when many of them will show signs 
of going to rest. After this no more water will be 
needed, and as the stems die down turn them 
out of the pots, remove as much soil from 
the bulbs as you possibly can without injur¬ 
ing the roots, and repot. After this they may 
be stood in a sheltered spot out-of-doors or in 
a cold-frame. This latter is the better, as 
the lights help to keep off heavy rain, and 
water must be sparingly given till the roots 
arc again active. Later on they may be 
shifted into the greenhouse. Many cultivators 
obtain a fresh supply each year, and plant 
out the old bulbs after flowering in the herba¬ 
ceous border, in the foreground of shrubs or 
similar spots. 

Potting Camellias (C .).— 1 The best time to 
repot Camellias is directly they have done 
flowering, and the most suitable soil is equal 
parts of good loam and fibrous peat, pulled to 
pieces by the hand and not sifted. To this 
mixture add about a sixth part of rough 
silver-sand, and incorporate the whole well 
together. We should think that a shift into a 
pot from 3 inches to 4 inches larger would 
benefit your Camellia, as it must be top-heavy. 
See that the pot prepared for its reception is 
quite clean and well drained, and in potting 


press the new soil very firmly around the old 
ball of earth, otherwise the water is apt to 
pass through the new soil and leaves the roots 
towards the centre quite dry. The Camellia 
is rather particular with regard to soil, anti 
on that account we should not advise you to 
use the light soil referred to. Any local 
nurseryman could, however, supply you with 
suitable pottiug compost. After potting, the 
plant will be benefited by being kept slightly 
warmer and frequently syringed until the 
roots begin to take possession of the new soil. 

Herbaceous plants for November OF. Nor¬ 
man Leeson ).—There are pfactically no her¬ 
baceous plants flowering iu November that we 
are aware of, and such as may be found in 
bloom at that season are due to the mild¬ 
ness of the weather. Among the latent plants 
to flower are the Michaelmas Daisies, but 
there are no 2 feet high varieties flowering at 
the time you require them. Sulvia Pride of 
Zurich provides a feast of brilliant scarlet 
quite late in the year, but it is not hardy, 
and the first severe frost would put an end to 
it. We regret we cannot supply the list you 
require. We do not reply to queries by post. 

I 8ee our rules to correspondents. 

FRUIT. 

Pears failing to set (F. IF. Rob ms.).—The 
failure of your Peats to set may be due to cold 
winds, frost, or an absence of sunshine, which 
prevents bees and other insects visiting the 
blooms. An over-production of bloom would 
also prevent setting, as when this is the case 
the energies of the trees become so over-taxed 
by the time that the flowers open that not a 
single fruit, or, at the best, only a few, will 
set. Again, it may be that the growth is too 
gross, iu which case root-pruning is the only 
remedy. Tap-roots alone would induce the 
non-setting of the flowers. If such is the case, 
then the only thing you can do is to have 
the trees root-pruned early in the coming 
autumn. You might try lxilliuatiug the 
flowers, conveying the pollen from one tree to 
the other when dry iu the middle of tlie day. 

MISCELLANEOUS. " 

Improving clay soil (G.).--To improve clay 
soil such eubstauces tts will render it more 
porous should be added to it. Road grit, old 
mortar-rubbish, wood-ashes, burnt vegetable 
refuse, leaf-mould, and fresh manure from the 
stable with plenty of litter in it are all good. 
The ground should be well trenched two 
spades deep, and plenty of the materials men¬ 
tioned incorporated with it. Another excel¬ 
lent plan in dealing with clay soil is to add 
plenty of slacked lime and soot. 

Renovating lawn (C. I ?.). — It is very 
evident that you have done much to rid your 
lawn of coai^e weeds, and doing so should 
greatly help the Grass to spread. But if the 
bare places left are considerable, your best 
course w ill be to stir them 2 inches or 3 inches 
deep w r ith a steel fork, then top-dress with any 
fine soil you can obtain, and sow good lawn 
Grass seed, doing this as eoou as you pos¬ 
sibly can. Mention to your seedsman the 
nature of your soil. Sow the Grass seed a 
little thicker on the bare places, and thinlv 
where the Gra#s is fairly good. Well rake in 
the seed, then give a heavy rolling. Birds 
must be kept from eating the seed. So soon 
a.s growth is good drees with sulphate of 
ammonia at the rate of 3 lb. per rod. Have 
it very finely broken first. It soon washes in. 
Roll the lawn frequently. Mow first with a 
scythe, then later with the lawn-mower. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

D. H .—So long as the roots are sound, then 
the stems and foliage will b© all right, but. 
directly the roots begin to fail, then the effect 

of this is seen in the foliage.- M. F. Courage. 

—You will find an article dealing fully with 
the moving of Christmas Rose« in our issue of 
February 14th, 1914, a copy of which can be 

had of the publisher, post free, for l£d.- 

2Vot’icc.—Quite impossible to say, all depend¬ 
ing on the soil and cultivation. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Hugo Muller.—Arabia 
rosea.-— F. A. IF.—1. Narciseue Golden Spur; 
2. N. Ard Righ; 3, Pasque Flower (Anemone 

Pulsatilla); 4, Anemone fulgens.- Querist. — 

1, The Cornelian Cherry (Cornus mas); 2. 
Scilla bifolia; 3. Cliionodoxa Luciliae; 3. The 

common Hepatica,- F. K. —1, Asplenium 

bulbiferum; 2, Pteris tremula; 3, Diplopappus 

chrysophvllus.- Af. IF.—1, Fuchsia procuni-- 

bens; 2, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum: 3. Arabia 

albida; 4, Cliionodoxa sardensis. - TI. If .— 1, 

Dielytra spectabilis; 2, Lihonia floribunda; 3. 

Franeoa ramosa; 4, Echeveria retusa.- 

F. O. —1. Pteris cretica; 2, Adiantum eunea- 
tum; 3. Pteris longifolia: 4. Adiantum Capillus 
Veneris.— IF. S. S. —1, Berberis Aquifolium; 2, 
Aaemone blarnla; 3, Doronieum austriacuin. 

--IF. R. P. — 1 , Forgytliia epspensa: 2. 

Cydonia japonica: 3, Berberis Darwini; 4, 
Forsythia viridissima. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Myosotis Royal Blue. — Among spring 
flowers few are so impular us the Forget- 
uie-nots ; and among (hem few are so strik¬ 
ing and useful ns Royal Blue. The name 
is apt, tile blue being very rich, forming 
a welcome relief to Ihe prevailing yellow, 
a colour intimately associated with spring 
flowers. M. Royal Blue has (lie further 
recommendation of being of a neat and 
dwarf habit, which makes it very valu¬ 
able in many ways. Altogether, it is not 
too much to say that, among the many 
bine Forget-me-nots, Royal Blue is easily 
the lH>st.—K irk. 

Saxifraga Petraschi. —This is one of 
the best white-flowered Saxifrages, follow¬ 
ing the Burseriana section. It usually 
commences to bloom about I he middle of 
March, continuing into April. The flowers 
are of the purest white, well developed 
rosettes carrying flowers each 1 inch 
across. The petals are slightly wuved 
and have notched margins. The habit is 
good, and, given generous treatment, the 
plant is free-flowering, it does best in 
soil liberally mixed with pieces of sand¬ 
stone. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Early Pear blossom.— It is rarely in this 
district that Bears bloom until April is 
well advanced, but, like other things, the 
Pear-trees have been influenced by the 
mild weather. Louise Bonne de Jersey on 
a south wall is now in bloom (March 28th), 
and other trees are correspondingly early. 
At present nightly frosts are the rule, 
and these will undoubtedly lessen the 
chances of a successful set. Protection, of 
course, is afforded, but the fluctuations of 
temi>erature cannot hut be harmful to the 
chances of a crop. At an early hour this 
morning (April 3rd) the thermometer 
stood at 22 degs., while at mid-day the 
mercury' had risen to 78 degs.. a difference 
of almost flO degs.—YV. MoG., Uuhnac. 

Saxifraga Elizabeth®. — The yellow- 
flowered Saxifraga Elizabeth®, although 
by no means new, is not likely to be easily 
elbowed out by the numerous other species 
and varieties of Rockfoil with yellow 
.flowers. It is paler than some, but flowers 
very freely with me in a poor, gritty soil 
fully exposed. There (tie evidently two 
plants sold as S. Elizabeths', or, at any 
rate, two forms. One of these is much 
looser und less compact in its growth, and 
is, moreover, not such a free bloomer, and 
is! consequently, less desirable. My 
plants were from-^tlio first-introduced 
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stock, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that they are finer than those of the other 
type of S. Elizabeth®. — S. Arnott, 
Dumfries, N.7J. 

Raoulia australis.—1 have no recollec¬ 
tion of having seen any of the Kaoulias 
except this one, which 1 saw recently in 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh. 
If it stands our winters, as there is reason 
to hope, this plant will I>e a charming one 
for tlie rock garden or moraine. 1 did not 
see it in flower, but tbe silver-grey foliage 
is so dainty that it at once attracts atten¬ 
tion and makes one long for a carpet of it 
in tlie rock garden or moraine. Raoulia 
australis appears to be a perfect carpeting 
plant, as it rises a mere trifle above tbe 
soil and makes a close, surface-rooting 
carpet. In pans or lots it is very pretty. 
It is a native of New Zealand, and should 
be hardy if tlie winter rains are not too 
much for its welfare.—S. Aiinott, 

Iberis gibraltariea. —Always of doubtful 
hardiness, Iberis gibraltariea appears to 
be susceptible to long-continued damp as 
well as to severe frost. This has been 
noticeable during tbe present season, and 
adds much to tbe uncertainty of tbe suc¬ 
cessful wintering of mature plants- 
Seedlings which have not flowered are not, 
as a rule, injured by frost, and it is pos¬ 
sible that tbe flowering of the plant, and 
the effort of producing seeds, have a 
tendency to lower its vitality. Seedling 
plants are much to be preferred, and make 
fine pieces almost 2 feet through, which 
flower early. As seeds are usually 
abundant, there is no necessity to rely 
upon cuttings, which, of course, do well. 
This Candytuft makes a line pot plant ; 
and when grown under glass the blooms 
are almost pure white instead of the usuul 
lilac colour of those of plants grown in 
the open. —Scot. 

Statice articulata. An uncommon-look¬ 
ing plant, even when not in flower, is (he 
South European Statice articulata, which 
I lately saw in one of the houses in the 
Itoynl Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh. It Is 
a rare plant in cultivation, and when out 
of flower would hardly be recognised ns a 
Sea Lavender. As cultivated at Edin¬ 
burgh it trails over the stones of the rock- 
work in which it is planted. The leaves 
seem almost suppressed and the plant 
looks like a mass of twisted-looking green 
branches. It is singular that tills striking 
id,ant is so rare in cultivation, especially 
as it is nearly hardy. At Edinburgh it is 
cultivated in an unhealed house where 
plants' which suffer from wot overhead 
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are grown, and which are watered by 
means of underground perforated pipes. 
Probably S. articulata would be hardy in 
some of the warmer and drier parts of 
England.—S. Arnott. 

Early Tulips. -This year Tulips are 
rather in advance of their usual period. 
These two good old varieties. Cottage 
Maid and Prince de Ligno, have been tlie 
pioneers of the Tulips, both being well in 
flower during tlie second week of April.* 
Other sorts are coming on rapidly, and, 
although they are always charming, one 
feels, rather disappointed to find (hat the 
late-flowering Tulips, especially Clara 
Butt, T. retroflexa, T. fulgens, T. 
Gc.xneriaua, and others usually associated 
with tbe middle of May, will this season 
be in bloom considerably before that time. 
—\V. McG., Balmac, Kirkcudbright. 

The double Amoor River Adonis at 
Edinburgh. — In the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Edinburgh, tbe double variety of 
Adonis aimirensis was very sliowy in the 
first week in April, when I noted some 
good clumps in full flower. Opinions 
differ regarding the value of double versus 
single flowers, but this plant when grown 
so well as at Edinburgh Is certainly beau¬ 
tiful. One clump in a narrow border in 
front of one of the houses was very fine. 
Doubtless, a plant such as this is all the 
better for tlie proteetiou afforded by its 
proximity to houses, although it is abso¬ 
lutely hardy under ordinary conditions. 
Our uncertain springs, however, are par¬ 
ticularly trying to a plant like this, which 
in its native home has fewer changes of 
temperature to encounter.—S. Arnott. 

Notes from Berks. — 1 always think it 
interesting to note good combinations of 
flowers. Many come accidentally and can 
be improved by future more extensive 
planting. A small conservatory 1 have 
seen lately lias been looking very pretty 
with Arum Lilies. White Azalea, Deutzia, 
and masses of Star Cinerarias in shades 
of blue. A plant or two of Celsin erotica 
and one of a very pale pink Schizantkux 
bring out the full beauty of the blue ami 
white flowers near them. Stones and 
moss hide the pots (there is no wooden 
staging, as low rockwork answers the pur¬ 
pose), and one or two dwarf Bamboos and 
some Draeamns contrast well with I lie 
heavier Arum foliage. Celsin erotica is a 
good plant for room decoration, as even in 
rather dark places it lasts well and its tall 
spires of primrose blossoms, each with a 
red-brown “bee" in tlie centre, are very 
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winter in the rock garden, so it is nearly, 
if not quite, hardy here in Berkshire. 
Another pretty association of plants in 
bloom now (April 17tli) in a rock garden 
near here is shown iu a group of deep 
violet (the so-called blue) Primroses, 
Primula denticnluta, a pale pinkish-mauve 
Aubrietiu, and near by White Fritillaria 
Meleagris and Wood Anemone. Saxifrages 
and Tiareiia still wearing their autumn 
leafage of red-brown complete this pretty 
little picture.— C. M. A. Pjjake. 

Valeriana arlzonica. — A modest, little 
flower, something like the dwarf of the 
same genus already in our gardens iu which 
they have not been much grown. From 
Sir Frank Crisp 

Saxifraga L. C. GodsefL —This, the re¬ 
sult of a cross between S. sauctu and S. 
Burserinna is one of (he prettiest yellow 
ltoekfoils. The foliage is spiny, in close 
tufts and the lemon-yellow flowers are 
borne on red stems which are each about 
J inch long. The same treatment as meted 
out to S. Burserinna will suit it. From 
Sir Frank Crisp 

Paris Museum d'Histoire Naturelle.— The 

following note may interest some readers 
Of GaBBENINU ILLUSTRATED, us well as 
botanists, travellers, etc. :—Since the war 
all the galleries (anatomy, zoology, 
mineralogy, etc.) are closed to I he public 
until further notice. The celebrated 
library also is closed, to the general dis¬ 
appointment. At the entrance there is a 
notice as follows: “Closed for “insuffl- 
sance do personnel.” But all the em¬ 
ployes (less one) are present, having 
nothing to do. If questioned, they in¬ 
variably answer, "The library is closed 
because there come no visitors.” The 
chief librarian occasionally makes his ap- 
]>earnnce, but ns he believes that the 
library exists for himself alone and that 
he considers visitors as intruders of no 
value, he never misses the opportunity of 
closing the doors as often as he possibly 
can. If asked why, he replies: “The 
library is closed by ordre supdrieur.” 
The herbarium is open daily. There 
visitors may be assured of the usual 
courtesy of the professors or other 
attendants, who always do their utmost 
to give full satisfaction to inquirers. The 
pleasure-grounds, the School of Botany, 
the Seed Department, and the Zoological 
Gardens are open to the public as usual.— 
W. S. 

Saxifraga juniperifolia.— Cau anyone 
tell me how to get this Caucasian .siiecies 
to flower freely, or even at all? This 
much is asked advisedly, because recently 
at Vincent Square I saw a colony iu de¬ 
lightful flower bearing the above name, 
though, of course, erroneously. I think I 
have known it nearly forty years, and my 
experience confirms its shy-flowering char¬ 
acter. In this respect it is only outclassed 
by a seedling of my own, which, although 
about twenty years old, lias never yet 
flowered. That named above does grow, 
but the usual methods of cultivation and 
not a few experiments are of no avail iu 
making it flower. A (i-ineh diameter speci¬ 
men may give a few bits of colour, but 
solitary well-cultivated rosettes make no 
attempt to do that. Curiously, the species 
has the reputation of not dividing well, 
though the largest cultivated specimen I 
have ever seen or handled—it was 
15 inches over at least—gave me two or 
throe dozen examples with the greatest 
ease. Similarly, to-day I have the 
remnant of a plant which must be thirty 
years old, and from which I linve fre¬ 
quently pulled rooted pieces with ease. 
This has kept it within bounds, and while 
I have no desire to unduly Increase a plant 
which will uot flower, 1 have gladly given 
[«>]'! ions away conditionally thntwf the re- 
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eeiver succeeded in blooming it I should 
1)0 informed as to how it was brought 
about. For this information I am still 
waiting.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Mutisia decurrens. — When Mr. Wywl 
ham Fitzherbert writes about “ instances 
of this plant having been recorded as 
succeeding iu the open as far north as 
Scotland ” he lends support to the mis¬ 
leading doctrine that the hardiness of 
plants in these islands corresponds with 
latitude rather than longitude. As a fact, 
although I have lost. Mutisia, many 
Chilian shrubs and herbs flourish far more 
freely in parts of Scotland than they do 
in the English midlands or on the east 
coast. It so happens, however, that the 
most luxuriant growth of Mutisia 
decurrens that I have ever seen is on the 
east coast of Scotland, namely, in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh. For 
several years past there has been a regular 
thicket of tuis fine plant in the rock gar¬ 
den there—the envy of cultivators less 
successful than the Regius Keeper, Pro¬ 
fessor Balfour, and Ills head gardener, 
Mr. R. L. Harrow. The similarity be¬ 
tween the cllmales of Southern Chile and 
(lie west coasts of the British Isles is due, 
I am informed, to opposite agencies. On 
the Chilian coast a cold current of air 
striking a hot land-surface causes con¬ 
densation and precipitation; on the British 
coast a warm vai»our-laden air-current 
strikes a cold land-surface with similar 
result. lienee, in each case a moist, cool 
atmosphere with much cloud.— Herbert 
Maxwki.i., Monreilh. 

Anemone blanda. -This I once had the 
good fortune of seeing in its native home. 
It covers the lop of Mount Pentelicas in 
Attica, where I saw it flowering along 
with a brilliant blue Myosotis. I should 
conclude that it is a limestone plant. In 
the garden, however, I do not find it par¬ 
ticular as to soil. I have it in soil which 
contains a good deal of leaf-mould and 
mortar rubbish, but it also seems to 
thrive in peat. It seeds profusely, as 
does the form known as seythinicn, so 
that in a few years the patch comes to 
cover feet instead of indies. The best 
blue form known, I believe, is Ingrami, 
which comes true from seeds.— Arthur F. 
IIort, Harrow. 

- The notes which have recently ap- 

I«arcd in Gardening Illustrated should 
prove of considerable value to all who 
cultivate this very beautiful Anemone. 
Noteworthy in the corresiiondence, ns 
suggesting some of the peculiarities to be 
Considered, is the note by Mr. Jenkins, on 
page 231. The information there given 
regarding the very beautiful A. blanda 
seythinicn should prove of special service. 
I think it is quite possible that there are 
some of the other varieties which respond 
to different treatment from that given 
the type. I have here, for example, a line 
variety with deep pink flowers which 
flourishes and increases where the 
ordinary A. blanda will not succeed. This 
is in rather stony and gritty soil on a 
ledge of rockwork. A good group of A. 
blanda in similar soil, but lower down— 
nt tlie base of the rook garden, in fact— 
lived for some years but gradually dis¬ 
appeared. In another part of the garden, 
in a dryish light soli near the base of an 
old tree, the fine form known as A. blanda 
Ingrami has been particularly good. 1 
have had considerable correspondence 
with other cultivators of Anemone blanda, 
and the general consensus of experience 
appears to be in favour of a cool, rather 
heavy, soil for it. I once had a lot of bulbs 
sent uie from Chios, and these had 
evidently been collected In stitlisb, rather 
clayey soil.—A. >S. 


FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRY RROSRECTS. 
Complaints are frequent that Strawberries 
suffered last summer from the rather pro¬ 
longed drought. I have no misgivings as 
to my plants, old or new. in the case 
of yearling beds, I find the plants are 
particularly promising. By growing a 
good many as annuals there are an early 
crop and a corresponding early clearing, 
making it possible to obtain early runners 
for layering. Remembering Ihe ad¬ 
vantages of an early start, I get the straw 
removed directly these young beds have 
given their last fruits, and the runners, 
which by that time have become active, 
are given some soil dressings—anything 
tnat will partially cover the runner stems 
answers very well—this quickly setting up 
a root activity in the young plants. Once 
new roots issue, then tlie plants are com¬ 
paratively Independent, whatever the 
weather may he afterwards. By the time 
the ground is cleared of the earliest l’otato 
crop, early Peas or Cauliflowers, these 
ground runners arc ready for removal to 
any selected site, and should Ihe weather 
happen to be showery, then success is 
assured. Last season my earliest-pre¬ 
pared runners were put out following a 
heavy rain-storm, and their after-progress 
was most satisfying. Those plants now 
have exceptionally good crowns, ami 
vigorous flower-trusses are developing. 
Later plantings, too, though naturally 
much less vigorous, are healthy and grow¬ 
ing freely. In some past winters I have 
had young beds the plants iu which were 
so small at this season that it was with 
diliiculty they were discerned in the lines, 
yet those yielded wonderfully fine berries. 
King George and Royal Sovereign are the 
two favourites for the earliest beds. I 
have discarded Leader, which was • a 
standby for some years for the earliest 
picking, because after the first berries are 
picked tlie successions 1 fruits seem so dull 
iu colour in comparison with those of 
Royal Sovereign or King George, and it 
cannot be denied that colour has a value 
in the early or maiucrop fruits. 

Layering into small pots is a favourite 
practice iu many gardens, and no doubt 
makes after-planting a comparatively easy 
matter, hut I find that in the pressure of 
summer work these cannot always be per¬ 
manently planted as soon as is desirable, 
and if loft long in their [sits, even if well 
attended to with water, they suffer more 
or less. When rooted In the open ground 
they do not thus suffer, and it is not a 
difficult matter to lift and replant from 
the oiien ground. They may need a little 
more attention in watering for a few days, 
if rain does not immediately follow, but 
this is a small matter conqiared to tlie 
assiduous attention required when they 
occupy small i>ots. In some places we 
hear of a dreaded leaf disease which 
causes much serious defoliation of the 
older beds, and there docs nol appear to lie 
any remedy other than clearing and burn¬ 
ing these diseased leaves so that the sjiores 
are destroyed. W. S., Wilts. 


Silver-leaf disease. —The result of an in¬ 
vestigation of orchards in Berkshire, 
Hampshire, and Middlesex infected with 
silver-leaf disease (Stereum purpureum), 
conducted by Mr. J. M. Hector. University 
College, Reading, is given in a recent 
bulletin. It was estimated that in Middle¬ 
sex at least 10 per cent, of the Tlum-trees 
were attacked by the fungus. Tlie disease 
was also seen on tlie following trees and 
shrubs : Green Gage. Damson, Peach, Ncc- 
larlnc. Gooseberry, Red Currant. Cherry. 
Cherry Camel. iMlifc. and Elder. No 
^11 ark uJl- I’e.-u:-lives-was nJifrrvod. _|( is 
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interesting to note that in every case 
where orchards planted With standard 
l'lum and Apple-trees were interplanted 
with Gooseberries found to be infected 
with American Gooseberry mildew, silver- 
leaf disease was also present. Of the 
varieties of Plums noted, Victoria ap¬ 
peared to be most liable to attack by the 
fungns. Czar was also very susceptible, 
Monarch, Pond’s Seedling. Prince of 
Wales, and Emperor being rather less sus¬ 
ceptible. while Early Prolific appeared to 
be the least susceptible of all. It is stated 
that there is every reason to believe that 
the disease is usually.spread by air borne 
spores. At present no effective treatment 
has 1 ns* n discovered, but the spread of the 
disease may be to a large extent arrested 
by the prompt removal and burning of all 
dead wood before the fructification of the 
fungus develops. 

BLACK APHIS ON CHERRIES. 

T shall be plait to know what T ran <lo to pre- 
tent black-fly on a White Heart Cherry-tree 


It is not the quantity of liquid applied, 
but the way the work is done, that makes 
it effective, and it is necessary that every 
particle of the foliage and wood should 
be wetted with the insecticide, for if any 
is missed the pest will survive, and in the 
course of a few days be as numerous as 
ever. Morello Cherries and those on an 
eastern aspect arc more subject fo aphis 
than trees on south and west walls. If 
when first observed a weak solution be 
applied, tills will probably arrest their 
progress, hut. if they are allowed to 
increase there will be some difficulty in 
coi>ing with them. It is the early spring 
broods that a re the most, persistent; if 
they are kept in .check till the foliage is 
fully developed the trees' will usually out¬ 
grow the later brood, the weather being 
more favourable to plant, growth. 

Of the remedies recommended for the 
destruction of those pests the simplest is 
a fine spray of Quassia solution. This, 
however, cannot he applied to Chorry- 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HARDY HEATHS. 

.Many of the Heaths natives of our 
Islands, when associated with those of 
other countries give a wealth of bloom 
the whole year through. When visiting 
gardens where much has been spent on 
the formation of rock gardens, artificial 
water, etc., it. often occurred to me that 
if Heaths were taken in hand far greater 
pleasure would be forthcoming. Many a 
hank often clothed with nothing but 
Laurels or Privet, which have to lie clipped 
about two or three times a year, could 
easily he turned into beautiful objects 
yielding a long succession of bloom. 
These Heaths, even when not in flower, 
arc beautiful, owing to tbe bronzy tints 
tbe leaves take on. 

Perhaps tbe best way is to form a Hpath 
garden where one may group in bold 
masses, ns in no other way are they so 
effective. Amongst or near should lie a 


and Victoria Plum. It also affects the Dam- 
son-trees.—C herry. 

[Aphides appear in countless numbers 
on the Cherry-tree's iu spring, and the 
young shoots iri a few days are covered 
with myriads. Towards th'e end of April 
the fully-develoiied black-flies may be seen 
hovering about the expanded flowers, and 
as they have young broods, and these 
again give birth to others, their number 
increases very freely. In tbe case of the 
black-fly prevention Is better than cure, 
and if plants on which they live are made 
distasteful to them by the application of 
some insecticide as soon ns they make 
their appearance their numbers will be 
considerably reduced from the first. The 
flowers are too tender to admit of any¬ 
thing being used in the way of spray 
after the buds have expanded, but such 
may be applied a day or two before, and 
unless the weather is showery during the 
time the trees are in bloom this will in all 
probability act as a deterrent till tbe fruit 
is set and it is safe to wash the trees. 
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i trees after the fruit lias stoned, for, no 
matter how the fruit is washed with clean 
water afterwards, it is sure to taste 
bitter. If a fine spray lie used as soon as 
the fruit is set this will not affect its 
, flavour. On old walls it is a good plan to 
use a strong solution in winter, as there 
I are many hiding places for these trouble- 
| some little creatures to shelter in. With 
Peaches, if this lie done just before the 
trees are nailed, there need be but little 
fear of the flies making headway, as 
before they have time to increase very 
much it will be safe to wash the foliage.] 

Aprioots.— Thin the fruits of these as 
soon as it can he seen which are swelling. 
As Apricots sometimes drop during the 
stoning it is wise not to thin too freely. 
Continue to disbud the trees and stop any 
strong-growing shoots that are not re¬ 
quired for extension. Secure natural 
spurs wherever jiosslb-le and form others 
where necessary from foreright shoots by 
pinching. 


few Scotch Firs or any of the well-known 
Pines, if only to form a background, as 
they associate together in a very happy 
way, especially when the Pines are old 
and bare of their lower branches, for then 
the Heaths may be planted right up to 
the trunk, where they will grow freely 
and become a never-failing source of plea¬ 
sure to tlieir owner. 

POSITION. 

For choice I would select a piece of 
ground irregular in outline, but falling to¬ 
wards south or south-west, for although 
this is not strictly essential, it receives 
the maximum of sunshine in the early 
year and shows up those kinds which are 
then in bloom to the best advantage. An 
occasional boulder protruding from 
amongst them forms a very appropriate 
companion, and reminds one of a Heath- 
covered hillside. Although all the Heaths 
love a peaty soil, this is not by any means 
essential, as they are quite at home in 
any open soil which is free from lime. I 
have planted them in solid banks of clay 
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with just a sprinkling of leaf-soil to start 
them', aud they gave no further trouble. 
On light, sandy soils 1 would recommend 
good, deep digging, adding at the same 
time a little peat and leaf-soil, as in this 
way they will then take care of them¬ 
selves for many years. This applies to 
the larger tree Heaths. We often see 
them—after flowering—clipped into nil 
sorts of ridiculous shapes. This is all 
wrong, for it robs them of all their natural 
grace and beauty, and eventually kills 
them. That it pays to relieve some kinds 
of their seed-vessels I do not deny, but 
this is quite a different matter from 
cutting them with shears, There are 
scores of ways in which Heaths may be 
successfully used in conjunction with 
other shrubs, particularly those of a 
deciduous nature. Among those may be 
mentioned the Witch Hazel (Hamamelis 
arboreal. This, rising from amongst a 
carpet of E. carnea, both in flower during 
the months of February and early March, 
affords a fine contrast. A few small 
groups of Narcissi or Snowflakes may also 
be added with advantage. 

TREE HEATHS. 

Tnr Tans Heath (E. arborka). —This 
begins to open its Hawthorn-scented 
flowers nbout the middle of March, and 
when waving in the wind its fragrance is 
distributed some distance around, a 
succession of flowers being kept up for 
throe months. This species grows fi feet 
or more high when favourably situated. 
As a pure white it is unsurpassed liy any 
other Tree Heath. Although many prefer 
to grow these lovely shrubs by themselves, 
this species would he very effective if 
interspersed with the best scarlet Cydonias 
or yellow Forsythia, which would be very 
telling on a bright spring morning, giving 
warmth and colour. If used by itself it 
should he planted in large clumps 3 feet 
apart to form the background to the 
smaller Heaths or to break up any flat 
appearance that may occur where a quan¬ 
tity of the dwarf kinds is employed. It 
is also useful for indoor decoration. This 
kind should not be omitted from a collec¬ 
tion of these beautiful shrubs. It Is a 
native of Southern Europe aud North 
Africa. 

E. Veitcht.— -'This Tree Heath is the re¬ 
sult of crossing E. arborea and E. 
lusitnniea. The flowers are of a dull 
white, freely borne, the 4 feet long stems 
wreathed with bloom from base to tip. It 
lias a graceful habit of growth and soon 
forms a large plant and seems fairly 
hardy. 

E. Australis. — A beautiful tall and 
loose-growing Heath which is very rarely 
seen. Tiiis is to be regretted, as it is one 
of the most striking Heaths both as a 
small plant and also when It has attained 
a height of 8 feet or 9 feet, Its long, 
spreading branches covered with bright, 
waxy pink, fragrant flowers. Said to he 
somewhat tender north of London, it 
passed unharmed through 20 degs. of 
frost with me during the past, winter in a 
southern county. It does very well at 
Kew and in various other parts of Surrey 
and Berks, and if given a 1 ittie shelter 
from the north and east I believe it would 
be a success in many parts of the country. 
E. australis is the most brilliantly coloured 
of all the Tree Heaths. The large loose 
sprays are excellent for cutting, and these 
can be taken 2 feet to 3 feet in length from 
plants of three years old, so rapidly does 
it grow. Commencing to flower nbout the 
middle of April, it remains an object of 
great beauty for months, tiny plants from 
14 Inches high to plants 9 feet high 
blossoming with the greatest freedom. It 
js most effective planted inlifregular I 
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masses as a background to other Heaths 
or in groups by itself in prominent but 
not too bleak parts of the pleasure 
grounds. 

E. lu sitanica . — This is the most 
beautiful Tree Heath In cultivation. Its 
pretty pink buds begin to unfold in 
February, these eventually developing 
into pure white flowers. Ily the end of 
March it is n mass of bloom, in which 
condition it. remains until well on into 
May. Tts long, branching sprays are in¬ 
valuable for cutting, the pink and white 
showing up well under artificial light. 
Bitter cold wind and storms have no 
effect on the flowers. A fine kind for 
grouping and of a strong and vigorous 
constitution, it will hold its own with 
anything planted near. In some parts of 
the country it seeds freely. A well-known 
nurseryman writing of tilts kind n short 
time ago speaks of a wonderful sight he 
had seen created by a few plants which 
had spread by self-sown seedlings until a 
whole hillside lind been taken possession 
of to the oxtent of a oouple of acres, where 
tiny plants from a foot high up to plants 

14 foot high were literally covered with 
bloom. 

E. Meditkrranea is a tall, free-grow¬ 
ing sjieeies reaching (> feet to 8 feet el¬ 
even more in height. There are two 
forms of this—one the Irish and* the 
other from the Mediterranean. This 
latter begins to open its pale pink flowers 
about the end of March, and the former 
kind about a fortnight later. The colour 
of both species 'and their varieties varies 
but little. All are admirable for cutting, 
as no difficulty is found in getting lovely 
sprays 3 feet long. In planting this kind 
a distance of 2 feet should be allowed be¬ 
tween the plants; this they will soon cover, 
and, when large, will support each other. 
I have seen this Heath on a wintry morn¬ 
ing half buried in snow when in full 
flower, yet. no harm followed. It should 
be sheltered from the north and east if 
possible. 

E. Mediterranea gi.auca. —Of a rather 
washy-pink colour, this variety is, I think, 
the poorest of the lot, its chief value be¬ 
ing that it is amongst the earliest to 
bloom, its season being from December to 
the end of April. It forms a rather up¬ 
right bush from 2 feet to 3 feet in height, 
and is of rather slow growth. It is very 
hardy and would not he too lnrge for 
furnishing the back of rock gardens. 

E. mediteuranea superra is the richest - 
coloured of all the mediterrnnen forms, of 
free growth, and covered with deep pink 
flowers from the-beginning of March. It 
should rapidly come to the front when 
better known, and be planted extensively 
by lovers of good things; height, 2 feet to 
3 feet. 

E. hybrida. —A 1 iful dwarf-growing 

Heath the result of a cross between E. 
mediterrnnen and E. carnea. Tn this we 
have a real gem. Growing scarcely 

15 inches high and of a spreading habit, it 
is very effective when put out in large 
drifts in front of other tall Heaths or ns 
edgings to beds of Rhododendrons, just 
breaking in among them here and there, 
whilst ns a groundwork to the summer¬ 
flowering Lilies it is quite a success and 
gives a far greater season of interest to 
such beds. Commencing to bloom in De¬ 
cember It remains a carpet of flowers and 
is quite good till the end of April. To see 
this variety in April with a few of the 
larger Daffodils peeping from amongst it 
is n pleasing sight. (See illustration on p. 
263.) 

E. Mkditerranea at.ua. the wldte 
form, is a very pretty Heath, at present 
rather scarce. It is not so free of growth 
ns the others, forming a more compact 


bush, which,-in time, reaches 2 feet In 
height. It commences to bloom about the 
middle of March, and remains Interesting 
until the end of May. E. M. 

(To be continued.) 


THE YEW-TREE COLOUR. 

I see in books written by men who know 
much about trees there is a tendency to 
describe the Yew as a sombre tree, and 
among them Sir Ilerliert Maxwell and Mr. 
Bean, author of “Trees and Shrubs.” 
Some of the most beautiful colour effects I 
have seen are given by Yew-trees, especi¬ 
ally old ones. As 1 look out of the window 
in these April days I see groups of Yews, 
some of them in flower, with the bronzy- 
green effect that the flowers give, and the 
stems of (he trees also are among the 
handsomest things in colour. In my early 
years, when I looked at a grove of Yew- 
trees I enjoyed the movement of the 
branches in the storms : but they must lie 
real trees, not objects chopped into absurd 
shapes as they often are in gardens. The 
framework as well as the stems of the 
tree should he shown. 

One of the most beautiful stems among 
conifers is that of an old Yew. As Yews 
are often planted by themselves they have 
a tendency to retain their lower branches, 
hut that is not the caw in woods wiiere the 
trees of the Pine order do this in their 
natural state, and we .should belli the 
habit. People are so enamoured of 
branches sweeping (lie ground. With 
many of the Yews I know, half the beauty 
is lost by a lot of half-faded boughs hiding 
(lie stems. These are of little use to the 
tree, which throws all its vigour into its 
crest, and it is a useless burden put upon 
llio tree to suffer half worn-out. branches 
to remain. People seem alarmed when I 
tell them such lower branches should come 
away. Not only do they s)ioil the tree, 
but they often si mil good views. In gar¬ 
dens Hie tree is so often mutilated out of 
all recognition that it is all the more 
necessary when we have a fine tree to 
take care of it and, above ail. to let it. 
show its stem. My friends the tree-men 
have, no doubt, seen too much of those 
ugly clipped Yew hedges and fences in the 
northern gardens, where llio hard, almost 
bleak effect, of the tree is only seen, and a 
hard and black effect it is. Nowadays to 
see a lieautiful Yew one must leave the 
garden and go into the Pilgrim’s Way or 
the Kingley Vale, or somewhere where the 
trees are allotved to keep their natural 
form. W. 


NOTES AND HEPLIES. 

Andromeda polifolia (Marsh Andromeda) ia 
a loose-growing evergreen alirub of low growth, 
rarely exceeding 2 feet in height. It is the 
only British species, and is found in peaty- 
bogs, chiefly in the North. The leaves are dark 
green above and white underneath, somewhat 
resembling Rosemary leaves. The pink flowers 
are produoed in compact, drooping clusters 
from the ends of the current season's growth 
during April and May-. It seems quite happy 
amongst Heaths in ground which is by no 
means boggy.—E Markham. 

A white Garland-flower (Daphne Cneorum 
alba).—So delightful are the crimson flowers 
of Daphne Oneorum that one can hardly think 
favourably of a white variety-. There are 
some nice plants in the Royal Botanic Gar¬ 
dens, Edinburgh, and a good one in bloom in 
a pot under glass was charming, its numerous 
white flowers just touched by a- flush of blush 
colouring, which added to its beauty, though 
reducing the snowy purity it might otherwise 
have possessed.—S. ARsorf. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

BIRDS AND GARDENING. 

Those of us who live in well-wpoded dis¬ 
tricts have not to look for trouble, for, 
apart from the usual drawbacks to success 
which everyone experiences at times, the 
depredations of birds add to the anxiety of 
the gardener. Nor is there but a certain 
class of birds, or a certain period of the 
year at which such birds do damage. 
During the winter and spring the pheasant 
digs up and devours the conns of 
f'roeuses, and those which escape and 
manage to bloom have their flowers 
promptly destroyed by sparrows and star¬ 
lings. both of which seem to take a delight 
in tearing the expanding blossoms to J 
pieces. The sparrow, in addition, treats ! 
Primroses in the same way, and when a 
line of Peas attracts Its attention it joins 
forces with the pheasant and lacks off the ' 
tips of tlie young plants. Bullfinches, how¬ 
ever charming they may l>e, are enemies 
to fruit growers, and many a promising 
crop of Plums, I’enrs, Gooseberries, and 
Currants is annually ruined by the do- ( 
struct ion of buds by bullfinches. Only 


feel inclined to be harsh upon them, yet 
there must always be a little “give and 
take ” between gardeners and birds. 

Kirk. 

Scale on Horse Chestnut.—I have found 
the enclosed on a Horse Chestnut. Can you 
tell me what it is, and how to treat the young 
twigs which are aflocted? Thanking yon in 
anticipation.—T elmau. 

[The brown object you enclose is a scale 
insect fLecnnium). The female shelters 
under the scale she makes, and after a 
time lays her eggs there. Possibly spray¬ 
ing the tree with paraffin emulsion made 
by dissolving lb. of soft-soap in boiling 
water, then adding 1 gallon of good light¬ 
ing paraffin nil, churning the mixture with 
a syringe until it becomes a creamy mass, 
then diluting to 11 gallons with water, , 
would do good. This must not he used after 
the buds begin to burst as it will damage 
the young leaves. If the spraying is: 
delayed use it in June diluted toSOgallons 
to 100 gallons with wnter.j 

ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM WARDIANUM. 
There are two distinct, forms of this Den- J 
ilrobium, one, which hails from Burma, ! 


A FEW YELLOW VARIETIES OF 
CXPRIPEDIDM INSIGNE. 

The popular C. insigne is a variable plant, 
producing both spotted and yellow- 
flowered forms, and it is to a few of the 
latter that I desire to draw' attention. The 
best of all is C. i. Sander*, the flowers of 
which are of a beautiful primrose-yellow, 
except the top portion of the dorsal sepal, 
which is pure white. This feature is more 
or less pronounced in all the varieties. 
A good companion to C. 1. Sander* is one 
named C. 1. Sanderianum, the flower of 
whicli is not. quite so large. Another 
closely-allied variety is Laura Kimball, 
and then wc have Ethel Cypher, Ernestl. 
Youngi, and Ture Mellstrom. These aiv 
a few of the liest, but there are several 
others worthy of cultivation, and new 
forms often a pi pear, as the hybridists in 
crossing the different varieties often 
succeed in producing a novelty of some 
merit. C. insigne Sander* lias been self- 
fertilised in several establishments, the 
seedlings varying considerably in size, 
but all of the yellow type. The raising of 
Orchids from seed Is an interesting pur¬ 
suit. and the amateur could not do better 
than commence with the. Ovpripediums. 





those who have looked at a lied of seedling 
Turnips or of Brassicas uprooted by a 
horde of chaffinches can sympathise with 
the irritation which fills the mind of the 
sower. With ripening fruit the thrush 
and the blackbird come upon the scene. No 
matter how closely fruit-trees may be 
netted these two, in greater or less num¬ 
bers, find some unguarded corner by which 
entrance can be obtained. Nor is the blue- 


tit much Better, for many a fine rear is 
ruined hy its inveterate habit of pecking 
holes in the ripening fruits. Close 
netting, indeed, is needed to keep the tits 
at hay. Then conies the turn of the haw¬ 
finch, with its miniature parrot-beak, a 
bird which can leave a hungry rat a long 
wa.v astern in clearing a line of well- 
podded Peas. The water-lien, too, In 
ponds, can work damage among aquatic 
plants. while the wood-pigeon—its very 
name is anathema. The rnhin has in 
places acquired n taste for Grapes, as 
those who have had bunches of Muscats 
pecked can testify ; and die jackdaw is an 
unmitigated pest among newly-sown seeds. 
In spite of all this black list who would 


willingly see a garden in which there was 
no hird'^ife?. nt^|^we 


with long bulbs that produce large 
flowers, and another which is found in 
Assam and the Khasia Hills, with shorter 
bulbs and smaller, more highly-coloured 
flowers. I mention this, so that, if any 
amateur thinks of inlying a few imported 
plants at any time, I should advise him to 
secure the Burmese form. This was first 
introduced from Burma by Messrs. Low 
in 1S75, and it soon became a popular 
plant. Few, if any, Dendrobes can equal 
D. Wardlanuni. Tlie flowers are large, 
the segments waxy-white, tipped with 
amethyst-purple, and the lip has an ochre- , 
yellow disc with two reddish basal 
blotches. Any repotting is carried out i 
soon after the flowers fade, and when this j 
is done the plants must be grown in a 
warm, moist atmosphere, such as tlie 
plant store, until the pseudo-bulbs reach 
maturity. Dense shade is harmful to ail 
Dendrobiums, but slight protection from 
the sun is necessary during the hottest 
part of the year. When the plants are in 
active growth keep them well supplied | 
with water, but once tlie terminal leaf 
is noticed, only sufficient moistuxe need be 
given to prevent the pseudo-bulbs shrivel¬ 
ling. W. B. 


They are of easy culture anil should be 
treated much in the same way as ordinary 
plants. An average temperature of 50 
(legs. Fahr. should be maintained and the 
atmosphere kept fairly moist throughout, 
the growing season. Never allow the 
plants to get dry at the root, especially 
pot-bound examples, and a light spray 
overhead is beneficial whenever the 
weather is dry and hot. 

The repotting takes place soon after the 
flowers are cut, the rooting medium con¬ 
sisting of the best fibrous loam, one-half; 
good peat, one-fourth; and Sphagnum 
Moss, one-fourth. Fill the pits to one- 
third of their depth with drainage and 
press the soil moderately firm, but it 
might not to be brought above the rim of 
the pot. Shade from bright sunshine. 

B. 


Seedlings failing (M. .i .).—We ran find no 
trace of any fungus in the Celery and Lettuce 
seedlines, nor is there anything wrong with 
the soil in which they are being raised. The 
failure is title to too thick sowing. Had yon 
pricked tlie seedlings out when fit to handle 
all would have been well. As regards the 
Violets, they have been attacked by the 
Violet-fungus, and plants in such a condition 
as yours evidently are had best be dug up anij 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

KIDNEY BEANS. 

Among the summer products of the garden 
there is nothing more welcome or more 
easily grown and cooked than the Kidney 
Bean. It is also easily forced, many 
good gardens have early crops of it, and a 
most welcome addition to food it is. It 
comes very early to the markets also, 
whether home-grown or foreign, hut then 
it is often too large. Seedsmen offer kinds 
with gigantic pods, and one is astonished 
to see them boasting of what is really a 
mistake. What one wants is a small, eat¬ 
able pod, and not one that wants to lie cut 
into pieces. If such pods wore sent to a 
French cook he would send them hack. 
If, therefore, one depends on the English 
producers for this vegetable one only gets 
disappointment, and one of the advantages 
of having a garden is having tender Beans 
at one’s door. 

The value of this vegetable depends 
more on the gardener than the cook, be¬ 
cause no good cookery will ever convert 
over-grown and scaly Kidney Beans into 
useful food. The gardener's work is by 
early gathering the jiod.s just at the right 
size*, whether wanted or not, to prevent 
any need for cutting up or any care beyond 
taking the points off. 

As to cookery, if we get the Beans of 
the right age and quality the rest is very 
simple, and gravy or fresh butter is ail 
that is wanted in the way of a dressing. 
Kidney Beaus are excellent also for salad 
if any are left over. The salade de 
legumes of (lie French is made of them to 
a large extent, and very good and whole¬ 
some it is. Wo give a few French recipes 
below, only remarking that probably the 
simplest cookery is the I>cst. if the Beans 
arc young and tender: — 

Haricots verts au maigre. —Aprks les avoir 
Cpluchea ile Ivors fliandres et lavCs, voub lea 
jetez dans l ean boil il Ian t« avec du Bel; quand 
its sent cnita, vans les mettez it l’ean froide. 
retirez-les; faites-les Cgoiltter. Mettez dans 
tine casserole du beurre frais. line pinc6e de 
farino. du persil et de la ciboule baches tres 
fin. du sel, muscade, tin Terre de lait ou de 
l'eau dans laquelle ile ont citit; faites bouillir 
dix minutes, et serves avec une liaison de 
jaunes d'oeufs. Si volts n'avec pas mis de lait, 
voos ponvez ajouter on filet de vinaigre. 

Haricots verts au gras. — Voue les ferez 
cuire comrne lee precedents. Faitee frire dans 
uue casserole du persil et tin oignon haches 
fin, avec de la bonne graisse; mettez vos Hari¬ 
cots, faites revenir diz minutes, mouillez de 
jus et bouillon, faites bouillir un quart 
d’beure ii petit feu; serves it courts sauce, avec 
une liaison de jaunee d'ceufs. 

Haricots verts a la maitre d'hotel. —Faites 
cuire de la m6me maniere que lea premiers. 
Mettez dans une casserole du beurre frais 
mani£ de persil hachd fin; faites fondre; 
retirez vne Haricots, dgouttez-lez promptement, 
afin qu’ils ne refroidissent pas; sahtez-lee dans 
la casserole; et serves sur un plat chaud, avec 
un filet de vinaigre. 

Haricots verts an beurre nolr. —A pres les 
avoir fait cuire oomme ceux ci-deesus, vous 
les assaisonnez de eel, poivre et les dressez Bur 
le plat. Mettez dans une poeie du beurre. que 
vos faitee roussir; quand il est roux, vous le 
versez sur les Haricots; faites chauffer dans 
la mime podle une cuillerSe de vinaigre que 
vous versez aussi, lorsqu'il eet chaud, sur vob 
Haricots, et serves. 

The Labrador Kale.— 1 This is much less 
grown now than in former years. By 
some it may lie thought that newer intro¬ 
ductions have quite ousted this old 
variety, but I still think it well deserving 
of room in any exposed gardens. At the 
present time there is a scarcity of good 
green vegetables in many localities, and 
though tile winter has not been so severe 
as often experienced Borecoles in heavy 
clay or badly-drained soils have suffered 
front tile excessive rainfall, the leafage 
being badly crippled by cold, cutting, 
north-east winds. Here the Labrador 
Kale is doubly valuable, provided one has 
the true variety, as 1 have seen inferior 
stocks under (his name. This Kale is 
noted for its ha rdin ess, and the growths 
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when used in midwinter are excellent. 1 
think tin 1 itest part of the plant is the 
young shoots in tlie spring, these when 
well cooked being delicious. I got the best 
results from seed sown in May. Sow very 
thinly to get a sturdy seedling, and plant 
in an open position in deeply-dug hut not 
recently manured land.—M. K. 


SOME ECONOMIES. 

Apples and Onions are two commodities 
which from the healthful and delicious 
point of view are seldom sufficiently used 
in English houses, and from the economi¬ 
cal standpoint are particularly valuable. 
Onions and Potatoes are a most nourish¬ 
ing mixture—either fried together, boiled 
together and then browned in the oven 
moistened with a little meat juice, or in 
the form of soup, liquid purtJe of Potatoes 
with Onion trimmings, ns it were, or 
Onion soup witli slices of Potato in it. 
The famous Onion bouillon which forms 
one of tlie four great soups of France is 
about ns economical as a tiling could well 
be, but it is received witli the commenda¬ 
tion of practically every great gourmet. 
It is very simply made by browning the 
Onions, cut in thin slices, in butter or 
dripping at the bottom of a saucepan, and 
then adding little by little stock, or plain 
wnter with a little beef essence, stirring 
with n wooden spoon. Salt it, let it cook 
for a quarter of an hour, and then pour it 
into a hot tureen, at the bottom of which 
are little pieces of stale bread which have 
been fried and a substantial amount of 
grated cheese. The tureen ought then to 
he stood at the side of the range, or, if it 
will stand it, in the oven, for a quarter of 
an hour. The grated cheese, however, is 
really a luxury, and may lie wholly dis¬ 
pensed wiilt. Without it the soup is one 
of tlie most economical dishes in the world. 
Another famous French soup, equally 
simple and economical and almost as 
delicious, is made of equal quantities of 
Potatoes and Leeks cut small and cooked 
in boiling water for at least two hours. 
A piece of butter should be put into it 
just, before serving it, and some pieces of 
fried bread. Some people mash up the 
vegetables and strain tlie soup, but this 
is a great pity. Finally, for a supper dish 
conducive to sleep and without any linger¬ 
ing reminiscences of Onion, nothing could 
be I tetter than three or four big Spanish 
Onions which have been put into a stone 
jar with some salt, pepix>r, a very little 
butter, and a pinch of sugar, and left in 
the oven since dinner time last night. The 
jar ought to lie well covered, and when 
the Onions have been arranged on a hot 
dish, with or without mashed Potato, they 
should lie put into the oven till they are 
very slightly browned on top. 

CniooRY and Cabbages. — The Chicory 
now coming in quantities from Belgium 
lias not hitherto been very plentiful in 
England. About the only place one ever 
found It was in salads at restaurants. It 
is, however, very good in many ways— 
stewed like Seakale with white sauce, in 
n soup, lmiled nnd finished in tlie oven 
with meat gravy, baked, stuffed, nnd fried. 
It makes a delicious salad raw, with 
chopped raw Apple and a few slices of 
ripe Banana. By the way, no one should 
overlook Bananas just now. There are 
literally dozens of ways of cooking and 
preparing them, nnd they arc nearly all 
delicious and every one of them is nourish¬ 
ing. Banana flour, too. is very wholesome 
and sustaining. The homely 

Cabbage, almost exclusively used ns an 
accompaniment to roast meat in England, 
is frequently promoted to the dignity of 
an entree in France, by the simple means 
of boiling it till it is half cooked, and then 
turning it into a fire-proof dish with sojne 


blitter or dripping, a little of the good 
gravy that congregates under the dripping, 
and peiqter and salt, and leaving it to it¬ 
self in the oven for twenty minutes or so. 
Brussels Sprouts done in this way are so 
delicious as to amount to a revelation, and 
if tlie vegetable has not been cooked too 
long the water in which it is boiled serves 
as a basis for ixxcolicnt soups. 

Every Apple recipe is worth noting nnd 
trying. An excellent change from Apple 
tart Is a dish formed of alternate layers 
of Rice boiled In milk and stewed 
Apples, witli proper concomitants of 
Lemon, Cloves, etc., nnd finished in the 
oven. A delightful Belgian dish consists 
of a Hat. dish or plate covered witli 
pastry, with a good layer of cut-up 
Apples, Currants, chopjied Almonds, 
Cinnamon, sugar, and Iiomon-juice placed 
niton it; it is then covered with another 
layer of paste and cooked in the ordinary 
way.— Truth. 


CORN SALAD IN SPRING. 

I uo not know of any salad plant that is 
grown so easily, and which gives a better 
return in the spring and autumn in this 
country than the Corn Salad. That gener¬ 
ally catalogued is the Broad-leaved 
Italian, one of the hardiest and best for 
spring use. I think there ate others of 
better quality and quite as productive. In 
tlie French gardens there is a large num¬ 
ber of varieties, the best, I think, being 
tlie large round-leaved, the large Green 
Cabbaging, nnd the lettuce-leaved, the 
last a good selection of the Broad-leaved 
Italian and the excellent Verte de Rouen, 
an ideal garden variety most useful if 
sown in the early autumn—say Scptemlier 
or early October—for spring supplies. 
There is a number of others, but I think 
those named (lie itest for the seasons 
named, though most of them are excellent 
sown in early spring for use a few weeks 
later on. I have frequently sown in a 
cold-frame or under hand-glasses for this 
purpose, and by so doing got. a much 
earlier supply. Glass culture is only 
necessary where an early demand has to 
Im‘ met. O. R. 


Artichoke soup.—In a ladies’ piaper we 
find this recipe for making Artichoke 
soup, but no attempt to show which 
Artichoke is meant. Tit is well shows the 
result of giviug the same name to two 
totally different vegetables, a stupid nnd 
needless practice. 

Artichoke soup— Take 1 lb. Artichokes. 1 pint 
milk, a tablespoonful of cream, and some 
stock. Remove all fat from the stock and 
put it into a stewpan. Peel, wash, aud 
drop into eold water the Artichokes, nnd 
when they are quite clean put them into the 
stock and simmer it. until the Artichokes are 
quite soft. Then rub them through a sieve 
and return to the saucepan, add the milk, 
and taste to see if more salt or pepper are 
needed. Simmer for ten minutes, stir in 
tlie cream, and serve at- once. 

Gros Colman Grape. “ Kirk ” is wrong 
In abusing this Grape because he does not 
grow it well. It is an excellent Grape and 
very welcome in the markets in winter aud 
early spring. “Kirk’s" conditions may 
he against it. lie might as well abuse the 
Newtown Pippin because it will not come 
to its flavour In Britain. The Grape is 
grown well in tlie south, nnd so grown is 
of delicate flavour. The growers gather 
it too early for tlie market to allow of its 
full flavour.—W. 

Dwarf Rice Haricot (s.\H. Comtesse de 
t'hamhordj. — This very small white 
Haricot Is worth liavingeither in the dried 
or green slate. As our cooks have not yet 
usually Hie knack of making dried 
Haricots tender as in France tills suits as 
well. Gathered ill tlie grtx'ii state it. is 
quite tender and a? easily grown as oilier 
Ha riools. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

TODEA BARBARA. 

Of the many Ferns used for the decoration 
of the home, Todea burbara, known also 
nnder the names of T. arborea and T. 
nfrieana. is undoubtedly one of the most 
distinct, and one which invariably gives 
every satisfaction. It is a very easily- 
grown plant, requiring only ordinary 
greenhouse temperatnre to attain its full 
development. It produces in abundance 
fronds of a very lasting nature in com¬ 
paratively small pots. It is, in fact, one 
of the very best Ferns for use in small, 
fancy vases. The leafy .portion of the 
fronds isof a leathery texture, dark green 
in colour, shining on the tipper surface. It 
is a native of New Zealand, temperate 
Australia, Tasmania, Natal, and Cape 


in this respect, but equally useful, 
although by no means so often used, is 
Lomaria Gibba, which, in a young state, 
is one of the prettiest of Ferns, and can 
be grown to a size suitable for the pur¬ 
poses referred to in pots 3 inches, or even 
less, in diameter. Naturally, in small 
pots a thorough soaking of water is neces¬ 
sary every few days to preserve the plants 
in health, and when regularly attended to 
in this respect L. Gibba, with its Tree 
; Fern appearance, is very useful.— Scot. 


INDOOR PLANTS IN SMALL TOTS. 
Where plants are kept permanently in 
the dwelling-house they consist, principally 
1 of subjects grown for the sake of their 
foliage, and among them the different 
Palms predominate, though best of all for 
such a purpose'is the universally cultl- 


structions. In using any of these 
manures for the first time care should be 
taken not to overdo it, as it is far better 
to give two small doses than an excessive 
one. A fruitful source of ill-health in the 
case of plants that are kept in a dwell¬ 
ing-house is that they are a good deal ex¬ 
posed to draughts. While an excess of 
water must be guarded against (and the 
use of small pots does this pretty 
effectually), fine-foliaged plants if once 
allowed lo get too dry are often irreparably 
injured. Annual repotting is by no means 
necessary in order to maintain indoor 
plants in grtml health. 


The trade in Tulips. — In Holland the 
Tulip became, about, tlie middle of the 
seventeenth century, the object of a trade 
unparalleled in the lpstory of commercial 



Todea barbara (syn. T. arborea). 


Colony, and in its native habitats attains 
an enormous size, forming in time trunks 
of extraordinary thickness in comparison 
to their height. It has thick, fleshy roots, 
and requires an abundance of water at all 
times. It is propagated from spores which 
are abundantly produced and germinate 
very freely. 

[A huge specimen of this was shown at 
the Indian and Colonial Exhibition held at 
S. Kensington in the early eighties, and 
we can well recollect the trouble there was 
to find a tub sufficiently.large to hold it — 
En.] 


lomaria Gibba. — In these days when 
Fern® in pots are so largely used for 
rooms, or for the dinner-table, plants that 
can he easily grown and quickly replaced 
nrp of considerable value. The whole of 
the Pteris faruilv is of utmost sejviee 
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' vated Aspidistra. Plants that are kept 
indoors are often in a far from satis¬ 
factory condition, tills In many cares 
arising from the pots being too large. 

' Where the treatment of plants is but little 
j understood there is a great tendency to 
over-water them, and consequently when 
the |sits are small, and therefore full of 
roots, there is far less probability of 
causing mischief by an overdose of water 
than would tie the ease if the plants were 
in larger jots and a greater quantity of 
soil around the roots. It is surprising 
what tine Palms can lie grown In quite 
j small pots if they are not allowed to suffer 
from want of water and are assisted by 
an occasional dose of some stimulant. 
There are now many concentrated 
manures that can be used indoors without 
any unpleasant effects, all of which are 
very good if applied according to the in- 


speeulntions. From I(!34 to 1037 all classes 
| iu all the great cities of Holland became 
infected with tulipomanla. A single root 
of a particular species called the “Viceroy” 
was exchanged in the true Dutch taste for 
thi' following articlesTwo lasts of 
j wheat, four of rye, four fat oxeu, three 
fat swine, twelve fat sheep, two hogs¬ 
heads of wine, four tuns of beer, two tuns 
of butter, one thousand pounds of cheese, 
a complete bed, a suit, of clothes, and a 
silver beaker, the whole being worth two 
thousand live hundred florins. 

New Index and Binding Cases for com- 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
Gardenivq Illustrated is note ready (price 3d., pout' 
free S\dJ. The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
' available fprict Is. Gd , by post Is. OdJ. The Index and Bitil¬ 
ing Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, G3, Lincolns Tun Fields, Ijondon, IP. (7. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Case is is., post 
Jrtt ' I IlLlIl /CDflTV Ar II | IIIAir AT 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

RHYNCOSPERMUM JASMINOIDES. 
The illustration at page 191 very faith¬ 
fully depicts this climber when given 
really good culture. So many good things 
the pride .of a past generation of plant 
growers have been relegated to obscurity 
that one is pleased to see that this Rliyn- 
eospermum is still considered worthy of 
high culture. Owners of small and 
medium-sized glass-houses which in winter 
are kept at a rather higher temperature 
than the ordinary greenhouse are some¬ 
times puzzled ns regards suitable climb¬ 
ing plants. Such things ns Clematis in¬ 
divisa, Pass!floras, and Taesonias are too 
greedy for space, and have eventually to 
Ik> discarded or so severely restricted that 
their blooming powar is much reduced. 
This Rhyncospermum is just the thing, 
finite an ideal climber for the smaller 
class of glasshouse. It is of free, but not 
rampant, growth, has deep-green ever¬ 
green foliage, pretty little pure-white 
blossoms, produced, as may l>e noted in 
the illustration, in great profusion. 
Where the construction of the house 
admits, planting out will give the best 
results, hut there must he very careful 
preparation of the coinpost. The rooting 
medium should consist of IS inches of 
loam and peat in equal parts, with some 
well decayed leaf-mould and one-sixth of 
the whole should ho coarse silver sand. 
Three inches of brick-rubble, with some 
fibrous material—pent, with some charcoal 
is best—will bo necessary for ensuring 
perfect drainage, for, although this Rbyn- 
onspermiun does not belong to the “ mifl'y ” 
class of indoor plants, it is not so coarse 
rooted as many things grown under glass. 
Let tlie compost ho just moist, and press 
it in firmly so that it does not sink later 
on. Planting should be done in April or 
May. and nice thrifty plants in 4J lots are 
preferable to larger ones. Refore planting 
it is well to pierce the ball from top to 
bottom witli an iron skewer in three 
places, which ensures water passing into 
it. Putting plants In a root-bound con¬ 
dition into a bed of soil is always 
dangerous unless some precaution is 
taken. It is apt to become drier than the 
surrounding compost, and this being un¬ 
suspected failure follows. The illustra¬ 
tion depicts what is commonly termed an 
exhibition specimen, and in former days I 
passed a good many hours in tying and 
training similar plants. Such a specimen 
shows what may be done by pot culture, 
so that in houses where planting out is 
not practicable the desired dimensions may 
lie obtained when the roots are confined. 
It is simply a matter of strict attention 
to watering, especially where the roots 
have full possession of the compost when 
the final shift lias been made. A little 
weak liquid-manure is then necessary, and 
if this is done plants may be kept in health 
and blooming power for some years. Fre¬ 
quent syringings and shade from hot sun 
are necessary. Byfi.hft. 

1 Double Violets in frames.— These do not 
appear to be so favoured as, say, twenty 
years ago, the giant, single varieties 
having to some extent taken their place. 
They no doubt caused some anxiety, at 
any rate, in some gardens. An acquaint¬ 
ance of mine who still grows the double 
Violets expressed himself ns quite satis¬ 
fied with this season's results. Having 
used Cross’s “ elubieide’’ for spraying 
last year he decided to give It n trial on 
Violets which had often proved trouble¬ 
some from leaf damp. He therefore 
thoroughly sprayed leoth frames and soil 
witli this specific in the hope that the 
lurking disease-geimis might I* destroyed- 
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I was recently invited to inspect his stock, 
which now appeared to be in the pink of 
condition. Stress of other duties has 
given rise to much apparent neglect, the 
frames being often left unattended, yet 
the contrast between tlie present and past 
was to him a pleasant revelation.—W. S. 


FAIRY QUEEN BEGONIA. 

Two gardeners have grown this moat ruc- 
cessfnlly, but tlie present one entirely failed 
last year and this. The plants are now only 
half an inch high, instead of from 3 inches to 
4 inches. He sowed the seed in January, and 
pricked off the seedlings not so very long ago 
(five weeks). He lias u nice little hothouse for 
renting them. Can yon tell me what he can 
do now to bring tlie plants on? I found the 
hoses he had got them in almost in tlie dark 
tinder n plank. Surely they should he ns near 
tlie light as possible? What treatment from 
tlie start should they have another time?— 
Canterbury. 

[That, your Begonias are in such poor 
condition shows that their treatment has 
been greatly at fault. If the plants were 
kept almost in tlie dark under n plonk 
their unsatisfactory state would lie easily 
accounted for, as they should be in a good, 
light position, and shaded from tlie hottest 
part of the sun's rays. To succeed in 
the culture of this Begonia Is not at all 
difficult provided it is treated in a rational 
manner. The seed may be sown in the 
latter part of January, either In pots or 
pans. A suitable compost may lie made 
up of one part of loam and one part of 
leaf-mould to half a part of sand, tlie 
whole thoroughly- mixed together. The 
leaf-mould must he of good quality and 
free from insects, if not, peat had better 
be used in Its stead. A little of tlie soil 
should be passed through a sieve with a 
i-lnch mesh, keeping it separate from the 
rest, and also from the rough portion, 
which will not go through tlie sieve. 
Whether pots or pans are used they must 
lie quite clean and effectually drained. 
Over tlie drainage should be placed a little 
of tlie rough soil that did not? pass 
through the sieve, and then made up with 
ordinary compost, finishing off with a thin 
layer of that which has been sifted. This 
must, he pressed down moderately firm 
and made level, but not too hard on the 
surface otherwise when the seeds grow 
tlie tender rootlets will experience a diffi¬ 
culty in penetrating it. When this is 
finished the soli should be watered 
through a fine rose, and while the surface 
is still wet the seed must be sprinkled 
very thinly thereon. The only covering 
needed will be a slight sprinkling of dry 
silver sand. Then place a pane of glass 
over the top and stand in a structure with 
a minimum temperature of 50 degs., rising 
during the day. Under these conditions 
the seeds will soon germinate, and with 
the lengthening days and warmer weather 
tlie young plants will grow away freely. 
As soon as they are large enough to 
handle they should be pricked off into 
pans or boxes, preparing them ns recom¬ 
mended for seed sowing. After they have 
been pricked off they must lie shaded until 
the roots take possession of the new soil. 
Otherwise they will only need shading 
during the hottest part of the day. When 
crowded in tlie pans or boxes they may be 
potted ojt' singly, t’rom seeds sown in 
January tlie plants should now be well 
established in small pots. We fear that 
very little cau now be done to bring the 
plants on unless to replant them in eom- 
post. as above recommended, and treat 
them in a rational manner ] 


Balsams. —At one time Balsams were 
held in high esteem for the summer and 
autumn decoration of the greenhouse or 
conservatory, and, taking into considera¬ 
tion their showy diameter and the ease 
with which they can he grown, jt seems 


strange that their culture has been almost 
entirely abandoned. Sown in April in 
light, sandy soil, pricked off into 3-ineh 
pots when ready, repotted Into 5-inch pots, 
and finally into 8-Inch pots, large, freely- 
flowered specimens may be had during 
June and July. At all stages, plenty of 
moisture is desirable, and until the plants 
show signs of flowering let them be kept 
as near the glass as possible. The finest 
Balsams I ever saw were grown entirely 
in spent Musliroom-bed manure with just 
sufficient sand to allow of tlie percolation 
of water. These plants are also some¬ 
times used for the flower garden, and 
while I have had some success with them 
in this way, in a wot season they are far 
from effective. Seedlings raised in May, 
if grown on in cold frames, will flower in 
late autumn and very often come in very 
useful.— Kirk. 

■ Genetyllis tullpifera.— 1 This, also known 
as Darwinia mnerostegia, was, in days 
gone by, very generally grown as a speci¬ 
men plant. Now, with the decline in 
favour of hard-wooded plants, this Gene¬ 
tyllis lias shared tlie fate of many other 
beautiful greenhouse subjects. The 
flowers, which are borne in clusters at the 
points of tlie shoots, are small and insigni¬ 
ficant, and completely bidden at the base 
of tlie large, pendent, bcll-slmi>ed in¬ 
volucre. wbicli forms by far the most con¬ 
spicuous part of the inflorescence and is 
commonly looked upon as tlie flower itself. 
Tlie bracts composing the involucre are 
white, streaked and shaded in an irregular 
manner witli red. They remain fresti and 
bright long after the flowers themselves 
arc past. A second species, Genetyllis 
Hookcriana or fuehsioides, is quite dis¬ 
tinct, being more slender than the pre¬ 
ceding and less brandling, while tlie bracts 
are smaller and of a uniform reddish tint. 
By some these plants are included in tlie 
genus Hedaroma.—K. II. W. 

Salvia splendens.— This valuable autumn 
and winter flowering subject is now being 
propagated. The cuttings when struck 
will be potted singly into 3-inch pots, and 
after they have made some amount of 
growth the points will be pinched to In¬ 
duce a bushy liablt of growth. When well 
rooted they will receive another shift, this 
time into their flowering-pots, 7 inches and 
S inches in diameter. A further batch of 
cuttings will be put in at. the end of the 
month to furnish plants for flowering 
during the Christmas season. Salvia cut¬ 
tings strike readily in a propngating-ense, 
and to save space C-ineh pots each-of which 
will hold half-a-dozen cuttings are best 
employed. There are apparently two 
strains of this variety of Salvia in cultiva¬ 
tion, both of which are, as regards habit 
of growth and height, much alike, but the 
one yields much longer and finer spikes of 
flowers thnn the other, and, if anything, of 
a deeper tone of crimson. The inferior 
one, which was sent me a few years ago, 
lias now been discarded. 

Cissus discolor.—Thin rapid-growing hot¬ 
house climber is, in the richness of the colour¬ 
ing of its young leaven, unapprooched among 
plants of this character. Cuttings will, in n 
close propagating case, root readily. The rich 
and variable colouring of the leaves always 
arrests attention, and long sprays are exceed¬ 
ingly useful for cutting. As a pillar or roof 
plant, or for clothing tlie hack wall of a stove, 
it is excellent. It is alno valuable an a basket 
plant. For this purpose good-sized baskets and 
a liberal amount, of room are necessary.—W. T. 

Tradescantia fuscata.—From the descrip¬ 
tion of the Spider Wort grown under the 
above name and which was referred to in 
Gardening iLtusTRATEn for April loth, page 216, 
I should be inclined to think that Tradescantia 
discolor is the plant referred to. It is also 
known by the name of Rhoeo discolor. Tra¬ 
descantia discolor lias long been a stock plant 
in nurseries where general collections of 
plants are grown. It is of easy culture in any 
good open soil, and can be increased freely 
front seeds. Young plants quickly attain ait 
effective size, nnd when they get shabby cau 
be thrown away as there is no difficulty in 
keeping up a- stools of plants.— K. B. -\y. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE SUMMER SNOWFLAKE. 

This is a view of a colony of Summer 
Snowflake that I have cultivated for some 
years. It is a little larger and bolder than 
any other form of it I have had before. 
Messrs, llnrr have now acquired the stock, 
and propose to call it the Gravetye Snow¬ 
flake. The plant, will be excellent natura¬ 
lised, as most of the Snowflakes are. 
especially by the water side and on small 
islands, where the growth is better than on 
harder ground, but they are vigorous 
enough to grow almost anywhere. The 
name Summer Snowflake sticks to the 
plant, but it. is hardly right as the plant 
hereabouts ofteu blooms in spring. In the 
north it may bloom in early summer, but 
In the South of England it often shows 
soon after the vernal Snowflake. W. 


HEPATICAS. 

I have been much interested in the 
notes ou riepaticas in recent issues of 
Gardening Illustrated. Here, in the 
West of Ireland, they flourish and in¬ 
crease quickly, but the Double Blue seems 


brighten onr gardens.—R. Palmer, Shriff, 
Dromahairc, Co. Leitrim. 

- Apropos of the note in your issue 

of April 17th (p. 233) by Wyndham Fllz- -| 
herbert, Hepaticas not only enjoy partinl 
shade but will grow well in absolute 
shade.. I found them growing in masses 
in Norway a few years ago among stones 
in the dense growth of a wood of Birch 
and Aider, and some Pines and Larch. 
The soil was almost entirely leaf-mould. 

I hacked up a lot of roots with the only 
tool I could procure and they are now in 
l full flower, a mass of bloom, in the shade 
[ of some very tall old Portugal Laurels in 
my Rhododendron (loll. To make their 
home congenial I forked up the soil and 
then laid thereon stones about the size of 
a man's head, and practically touching 
one another, over a space 3 yards by 
5 yards on a steep bank. Then I filled all 
the spaces between the stones with a mix- 
lure of leaf-mould and sandy gravoT, in 
which I then planted the Hepaticas and 
carpeted the whole with Oak Fern, which 
I had dug up in the same Norwegian ! 
woods. Then I lightly covered the whole I 
with a dusting of the same mixture. To.{ 
plant Hepaticas of any sort in sunshine is 1 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Ptjlmoxaria arvernf.nsis. —Some time ago 
I made the acquaintance of the bine- 
flowered Pulmonaria arvernensis, and 
since then I have acquired a white variety 
of this. This white Auvergne Lungwort, is 
a good plant, for (lie front row of the 
border or for level parts of the rock 
garden, and, as it is easy to grow and 
conies in April, I think it is wortli the 
notin' of those who want some non- 
bulbous plant of distinct appearance. It. 
does not require much consideration in 
the shape of soil, as in my little experi¬ 
ence I have found both the white and the 
blue forms easily grown in ordinary loamy 
soil. Tim plants rise blit a few Inches 
above the surface, and altove the rather 
hairy longish leaves are dusters of blue 
or white flowers. It is increased quite 
readily by division. 

Primula maroinata.— This is beautiful 
oven when not in flower, the silvery mar¬ 
gining of tlie leaves giving it such a dis¬ 
tinct charm. It is evidently a variable 
plant, as in some varieties there is a dif¬ 
ference of size of bloom and colour. I 
like one I have hero with purple flowers, 
but there are some with bluish flowers 



Summer Snouflake. Gravetye. 


to have died out. I see someone asks 
what becomes of the seeds. Strange to 
say, this spring was the first time to my 
knowledge that I found some tiny 
seedlings near a plant, and I am carefully 
watching them. Doubtless, seedlings do 
grow in places where the ground round 
them is undisturbed, as I have found 
single young plants which were almost 
surely self-.sown. If grown in shade, the 
Single Pink conies of a lovely blush. My 
experiences in Switzerland are quite dif¬ 
ferent from those of “ Stoke Trior,” 
March 27tli, page 1SS, for in the woods at 
Thun I found any amount of big clnrnps, 
and at St. Maurice, in a very unfrequented 
locality, I found a, to me, unknown type 
with a sort of water-mark on the leaves, 
like that on the true Shamrock. It was 
too late for blooms. At or near Mentone 
(he .Single Blue grows under the Olive- 
trees. At present I have a Single White 
with dozens of blooms on a plant about. 
1(1 inches in diameter. That, the fresh 
leaves do not come until the flowers are 
over Is a pity, as the old leaves are 
generally rather battered after tlie winter. 
Taken all round, Hepaticas are dainty, 
old-world heralds of spring, and deserve 
the little care (hey neejUp flourish and 
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to court, failure. Anemone angnlosa will 
stand more sun than A. Hepntiea, but It 
resents it after 10 o’clock. — C. B. 
Robinson, Charlton Kings. — P.S. — Since 
writing the above I see to-day, April 18th, 
that the Oak Fern Is showing all over the 
“lied,” so It is evidently happy. 

Frame Violets. —These are still yielding 
quantities of flowers, lint so soon as they 
cease blooming the plants will be pulled to 
pieces and cuttings made of the best of the 
young growths. These will be planted out¬ 
doors In lines 1 foot apart, the double varie¬ 
ties fl inches asunder in the rows and the 
single sorts, such as La France and Amiral 
Avellan, 12 inches. The latter are planted 
in a heavier soil than the former, ns they 
are then less subject to be attacked by 
red-spider, Sundry rows are also planted 
at the same time near to paths, etc., to 
stand the winter, single varieties being ex¬ 
clusively employed for this purpose. Last 
season good, deep drills were drawn and 
ttlled with soil from elsewhere In which to 
plant the double varieties, but it is found 
equally as good results can be obtained by 
planting direct in the staple which for 
years past lias been well worked and 
manurefl. 


that I have seen, though not real blue. 
Primula marginntn is apparently a regular 
bloomer, and it does not require the atten¬ 
tion so many Primulas do. It grows on 
roekwork or in the front of a border, only 
requiring to be occasionally replanted, or 
divided and replanted a little deeper as it 
grows out, of the ground. I And it likes a 
gritty loam and leaf-mould. 

Queen Anne’s Double Daffodil.— This, 
which must not be confused with Queen 
Anne's Double Jonquil, is one of the most, 
curious examples of doubling in flowers 
that I have seen. Even one so much 
attached to single flowers as I am cannot 
well find fault with tills one. The soft, 
yellow flowers are like star-shaped 
rosettes, the segments symmetrically 
arranged one above another. A flover 
like this wants to be seen to enable any¬ 
one to form an impression of its quaint- 
ness and beauty. I have now a nice little 
clump of this. 

Aubrietias. —When I compare the older 
varieties, as Campbelll, deltolden, etc., 
with Dr. Mules, Prichard's A 1, Fire 
King. Moerheiml. Win. Marshall, and 
such varieties I think how much wo have 
gained among the Aubrietias. which l 
most-precioqj spying 
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flowers. It is impossible almost to pick 
out three and say these are the best, espe¬ 
cially as we have such a lot of deep purple 
varieties offered in catalogues. Some 
Aubrietias are a bit too “leggy” for my 
taste, and this is, I think, the fault of the 
finely-coloured one called Fire King. I 
hear some complaints among my friends 
in smoky cities that Iho Aubrietias go off' 
badly with them in winter. 

Dog’s-tooth Violets in the Grass.— 
Following some advice given in Gardening 
Illustrated I planted some bulbs in Grass, 
limiting my experiment' to pink Erythro- 
n in ms of tile Dens-ranis species. I am 
very fond of (lie Erythroniums, and now 
that. I have learned that they do well in 
Grass, they will find still greater favour. 
The leaves do not last too long after the 
flowers are over, and this is a great boon 
for plants on Grass, as you can then have 
the lawn mown in good time. Some bulbs 
are so late in ripening their loaves that 
they are practically useless for Grass 
which is to be kept, tidy during summer 
and autumn. Here the Dog’s-tooth 
Violets come in well. I plant, them in 
Grass by lifting up the surface of the turf, 
loosening the soil lie low and putting the 
tubers about 2 inches deep, reckoning 
from the surface of the Grass when 
replaced. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


DANGEROUS PLANTS IN THE 
BORDER. 


A few weeks ago you published some 
notes of mine upon “ Dangerous plants 
in (lie rook garden.” The following 
should lie planted in the borders witli 
great caution, and only in exceptional 
positions :— 

Thf.rmopsis faracea and T. oaro- 
liniana are both very interesting and, in 
my opinion, charming, but should on no 
account find a place in mixed borders. 
They both bear heads of yellow flowers 
resembling the flowers of a Lupin, in erect 
spikes .1 feet to 4 feet high, but the leaves 
are very like those of a Laburnum. The 
roots, unfortunately, produce very many 
spreading growths which form a mat and 
travel far. These produce flowering 
growths the following season, so that a 
herbaceous border will rapidly become 
infested with the plants. They are, how¬ 
ever, so attractive that if a place can lie 
found for them in rich soil they are 
well worth growing. The blue-flowering 
Bnptisin australis is' very similar in 
appearance and is quite free from the bad 
habits of the above. As an isolated plant 
in Grass It has great beauty. 

Piiysalis BunyaRdt. —This, which is a 
hybrid of the well-known P. Franclietti 
and P. Alkekengi, is devastating in its 
prodigious increase. As it bears very 
showy, large, orange lanterns it should 
lie grown if some waste corner can be 
found for if. It prefers heavy, damp soil 
nnd sun. 

Polygonum sachalinense.— This giant 
Knnlweod is only suitable for a corner in 
the wood. It is exceedingly handsome 
if grown in cool soil rich in humus, under 
which conditions the stems will reach to 
a height of 9 feet or 10 feet; but woe be to 
the man who introduces it among Rhodo¬ 
dendrons or anywhere else where there 
are other plants or shrubs, for it produces 
growths in all directions underground, and 
so woody are they that a very sharp 
spade is required to cut them. These pro¬ 
duce growths the following spring, in some 
cases 3 feet, away from the parent plant. 

Epilobium angurtifoljum.— There was 
in a recent issue a note on this giant 
Willow-herb, so that I will refrain from 
further details save to emphasise the fact 
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that, although it nnd the white form are 
both beautiful, they are among the most 
dangerous of all plants to put in a garden. 
They are only suitable for a wood or a 
ditch a very long way from home. They 
both seed as freely as a Dandelion and 
spread underground like Nettles — or 
worse. C. Bernard Robinson. 

Cfinrltsm Kings. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Anemone blanda. — In reply to “ An 
Amateur of Hardy Flowers,” who desires 
information as to tin* conditions under 
which tliis species does well, 1 may state 
that it thrives quite as well with me as 
A. npennina and increases freely, although 
not at tlie same rapid rate as Its near 
relative. Some years ago I planted a 
dozen roots in a slightly elevated posi¬ 
tion in full sunshine and they soon de¬ 
veloped into a thriving plantation. It 
happened that I iiad to disturb them in 
spring—Just, the wrong time—only half-a- 
dozen of the weakest being left. In spite 
of this rather barbarous treatment they 
recovered, and tills year have I icon flower¬ 
ing gaily for six weeks. I mention this 
to show that where soil nnd situation suit 
this Anemone it is very free and will, I 
think, grow equally as well in full sun as 
in partial shade. Probably in some soils 
no amount of coaxing w’ili iuduce perennial 
vigour. The querist says that it does best 
in a cool, rather shaded place. Where my 
plants were the soil last summer was 
baked for weeks together, and it seemed 
to,me that the ripening of the corms in¬ 
duced free-flowering. My soil is of that 
light description which prevails in so 
many parts of Surrey. The power which 
tile blooms of this Windflower possess of 
resisting climatic vicissitudes lias sur¬ 
prised me. Those open now (April 9th) 
have had several deluges of rain on them; 
also 10 degs. of frost, and yet are as fresh 
and gay ns if they had experienced nothing 
but ideal weather from the time the first 
bud opened. Pelting showers, hard frosts, 
and east winds have left them unscathed. 
This little Anemone is certainly a very 
precious hardy flower. 

Anemone sylvestris is, with me, just 
as disappointing as the foregoing is satis¬ 
factory. The first plants I had remained 
almost stationary for a couple of seasons 
and producer! two flowers. I saw in 
Gardening Illustrated, I think, that 
this Anemone is very capricious in the 
matter of soil, and, concluding that mine 
was unsuitable, I made up my mind to 
discard it. In some way quite a small bit 
was put into another place with some 
Gentians and this immediately began to 
extend, so that I have been obliged to 
transplant tile Gentians. The soil for 
these was made of loam, a little leaf- 
mould, and some chalk, my natural soil 
not suiting them. From what I have 
heard, this Anemone is not, in a general 
way, very satisfactory. In some places it 
simply lives on from year to year, In 
others it grows freely enough, but flowers 
sparsely. Where conditions are to its 
liking it is undoubtedly a fine tiling, ns 
illustrations which have appeared prove, 
but I have never had the good fortune to 
see it at its best. 

Saxifraqa GuiESBAcm. — About ten 
years ago I bought nice, healthy plants of 
this—single crowns at Is. (id. each. Two 
years ago the same firm asked 7s. (id. each. 
It is rare that any hardy plant increases 
in commercial value, importations or the 
propagator’s art soon bringing the price 
down. This Saxifrage is nil exception, 
and for some time post has been difficult 
to obtain. 1 have just looked into the 
lists of six trade growers who make a 
speciality of alpine plants, nnd only one 


offers it. This Saxifrage is slow of 
growth, and even the expert cannot make 
a plant move beyond its nature. I am 
told by Mr. Ingwersen, of Croydon, that 
collectors have not been able to work in 
Macedonia for some time past. Mr. 
Ingwersen, who knows that part of 
Europe, tolls me that one collector was 
killed, the barbarous Bulgarians taking 
pot-shots at him. I do not know if there 
have been any importations since the war 
in tlie Balkans, but probably not, that 
part of the world being still in a very un¬ 
settled condition. Success in raising seed¬ 
lings will, of course, do much to lessen 
the scarcity, and this method of increase 
will probably invigorate tlie stock and may 
give improved varieties. Unless some¬ 
thing in this way is done I fear that this 
beautiful little species—a perfect gem 
among its fellows—will remain very scarce, 
for there does not appear to be any im¬ 
mediate prospect of settled peace in that 
part of Europe of which it is a native. 

Primroses under trees nnd in sheltered 
nooks have a wonderfully happy appear¬ 
ance in March and early April as eoni- 
pnred with those in the open. A few 
plants on the east side of a Holly hedge 
and within tlie influence of the spreading 
boughs of a fruit-tree were, at the latter 
end of March, charmingly fresh and 
bright. Sheltered from biting east winds 
and heavy, pelting rains, they looked at 
that early season ns joyous as is the case 
later on. J. Cornhill. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

The Alpine Clematis (Clematis aipina). 
-—Witli the exception of one or two 
Clematises which bloom more or less freely 
throughout winter, this is tlie earliest one 
to flower, for it is often at. its best about 
the end of April. A native of tbe moun¬ 
tains of Central and N. Europe and of 
Siberia, it has been known in English 
gardens for more than a hundred years, 
either under its present name or under 
tlie name of Atragene aipina, which name 
modern botanists do not accept. In its 
native country it is found as a tangled 
mass of branches covering shrubs, etc., to 
a height of from 0 feet to 12 feet, and when 
grown in gardens it is seen to the best 
advantage when planted so that it can 
cover a bush or low tree. C. aipina has 
rather large flowers in various colours, 
mauve, pink, or white being most pro¬ 
minent. The plants with mauve blossoms 
are, perhaps, the most attractive. It 
thrives well in loamy soil containing lime, 
and is easily increased from cuttings 
during July. 

Pinks : Keeping old plants.— Huge beds or 
Pinks are not met with nearly so frequently 
aa formerly, growers recognising that young 
plants give the beet results. In places where 
plants are left untouched from year to year 
aud gradually eucroac-h on other things there 
comes a time when the centres “ canker " aud 
die ofT, leaving only the outsides of the groups 
intact, while, apart from this, they are the 
happy hunting-ground for slugs and other 
enemies to plant life. In cases, therefore, 
where such groups exist in gardens the ail- 
visability of putting in cuttings after the 
flowering period should be considered.—Wooli- 
BASTWICK. 

Pyrethruma from seed. — These can be 
raised anil bloomed from seed in a year. The 
present is the most suitable time to commence. 
Although seed can be sown out of doors on a 
warm border it is an advantage to raise tbe 
plants in boxes in a cold frame or house, sub¬ 
sequently pricking off the seedlings out of 
doors in a reserve bed in May or June. One 
can secure a good proportion of beautiful 
varieties by purchasing seed nowadays from 
firms of repute, this being especially true of 
the single varieties, which are particuiarly 
well adapted for cutting.— Derby 

The Might - scented Stock (Mathiola 
bicornis).— No one who values fragrance in 
the garden should fail to sow some seed of the 
night-scented Stock. Insignificant as are the 
plants by day, the perfume is such as to make 
it welcome in any garden. Reed shonld be 
sown .where it is wanted to bloom, while 
around the borders by the house a pinch of 
seed may be sown with profit.—W. F. D. 
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MA INCROP PEAS. 

Of the mainerop Peas there is a splendid 
selection; indeed, in this section may be 
found the cream of the Marrow varieties. 
One may have tall or medium growers, 
according to the space available. No 
matter what the variety, there must be 
ample space between the rows and also in 
the row. Many excellent crops are ruined 
by crowding. Given room for the roots to 
go down in search of food they are healthy, 
crop better, and give a longer season. The 
term mainerop covers a considerable 
period, so that the time of sowing com¬ 
prises March, April, May, and June, but 
the last-named will depend upon soil, feed¬ 
ing, and moisture, as given a hot, parching 
August or September there must be special 
culture, whereas earlier there is much loss 
risk. 

Early March is full early for sowing 
maincrops. Sowing should be deferred till 
well on In the mouth. Why I advise late 
in March is that germination will not he 
retarded, as if this happens a weaker 
growth results. In March I would advise 
sowing a little thicker than in April, May, 
or .June. -Much, however, depends upon 
soil and locality. For instance, one could 
sow quite two or three weeks earlier in the 
South of England with genial surround¬ 
ings, whereas far North, and in a heavy 
soil, later sowing would be necessary. 

For mainerop I’eas deep digging and 
ample manuring are important, hut it is a 
simple matter to do this in the winter 
months. In many gardens it is not neces¬ 
sary to sow this crop in close rows, enough 
room being allowed to grow a dwarf 
vegetable crop between, such as early 
1‘otatoes, early Cauliflowers, or Spinach. 

I have seen this mode of culture objected 
to as some think the Teas suffer from 
drought, hut my plan only concerns land 
well done. With heat and drought in 
July or August means- must be taken to 
assist the crop. When sowing in May and 
June take out a much deeper drill as 
moisture is more readily given, and with a 
mulch of short litter close to the rows it 
is conserved. It is useless to water over¬ 
head in such weather, as merely damping 
the surface is the forerunner of mildew. 
The robust Marrow Peas, given a good 
root-run, room to develop, and timely aid 
in trying weather by ample moisture at the 
roots, say twice a week, will give little 
trouble. The- above remarks are more 
applicable in a light or shallow soil. 

In gardens with a scarcity of manure 
and a good demand for Pens from June to 
September, I have found it advantageous 
to make rather deep trenches somewhat 
like those for Celery, placing the manure 
at the bottom of the trench and well incor¬ 
porating it with the soil. This is more 
necessary in a poor or shallow soil. Early 
in the season this treatment is not neees- 
sarv. the earlier work advised being re¬ 
quired for the late summer crop in a poor 
soil. As to variety, much depends upon 
circumstances. In a poor soil I have 
found the medium growers with a robust 
growth most reliable. These differ 
greatly as regards growth. I like a 
varietv that does not give all its crop in 
a few days, but one that keeps up a suc¬ 
cession. Those varieties tbat are none too 
robust are the first to feel the effects of 
beat or drought. As regards cropping, 
there can be no doubt that if plenty of 
space and good stakes with food and 
moisture in dry seasons can be given the 
tall Pens are very profitable ns they bear 
so well. Those of the Ne Plus Ultra type 
are groat cropl<erw. IE seeds are sown 
every three weeks from March till mid¬ 
summer there will la' a^regular supply. 
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The late May and June sowings, if large 
quantities are required, may be made 
fortnightly, as at that season growth is 
more rapid, hi all cases mould up and 
slake early so that there is no damage 
to the seedlings in their early stages. 

W. F. 


EARLY RUNNER LEANS. 

When these are preferred, as is often the 
case, to French Beans, an early lot of 
plants .should be raised under glass and 
planted out as early ns circumstances per¬ 
mit in May. The seed may be sown either 
in p>ots or long, narrow boxes, the latter 
being the more convenient when a suf¬ 
ficient number of plants is required for 
planting one or two rows of any length, 
and germinated in gentle warmth. When 
the plants are about 4 inches in height the 
boxes or pots Should lie transferred to a 
cold pit and gradually hardened off, after 
which they may be stood under a wall 
facing south until it is safe to transplant 
them. If another sowing is made outdoors 
in tlie first or second week in May, and 
a final one early in June, a long succession 
results. In the meantime the site the rows 
are to occupy will be prepared. A narrow 
trench, about 15 inches deep, is oiiened 
out, the soil being placed on either side. 
Some good rotten manure is placed in the 
bottom and sufficient, of the soil is re¬ 
turned to refill the trench to within 
2 inches of the top. The remainder of the 
soil is then laid on either side, which re¬ 
sults ill a saucer-like depression being 
formed throughout the length of the rows, 
which enables copious supplies of water 
to be applied when required without any 
waste. 


MANURE SCARCITY. 

Thf, growing scarcity of manure (farm¬ 
yard ) is a problem which will have to be 
faced by the gardener sooner or later, and 
a reliable substitute will have to be found. 
We have artificial manures of every 
description, which, used with discretion, 
produce excellent results, but they are 
very costly. Moreover, artificial manures 
do not aerate the soil, and therefore cun 
never act in the same way as farm¬ 
yard manure when used alone. 

'For improving a growing crop or assist¬ 
ing a catch crop on ground already in 
fairly good heart, artificial manures are 
excellent and act quickly, but to depend 
on them year after year would siiell 
failure, as the retention of moisture and 
aeration of the soil by some bulky sub¬ 
stance are absolutely necessary. I have 
recently seen it suggested that decayed 
garden rubbish should be more used, the 
writer recommending a sunk brick tank 
into which all garden waste is deposited, 
this when rotted down making excellent 
manure, lime being added to keep down 
the obnoxious smell which Grass mowings, 
Cabbage leaves, and other decaying 
vegetation would produce. Having carried 
out. this idea for some years—only it was 
stacked and not in a pit—I nmst say it 
is a good one, but should be carried out in 
some unfrequented part of the garden. 
Weeds, green tops, and waste of every 
description should be brought together 
and limed every IS inches or so. This will 
soon rot down and form a valuable 
manure containing a large percentage of 
humus and other organic matter of the 
greatest value. It is a good plan when 
using this to add—if to be had—one-half 
of farmyard manure, better results being 
obtained by using them together. Another 
plan is to collect all waste material, this 
including prunings of fruit trees, etc., and 
all noxious weeds, and burn it. The 
ashes from such a heap arc invaluable on 


heavy ground and there is not an atom of 
waste. 

Where early crops have been grown 
White Mustard, Rape, and Lupin seeds 
should be sown and the seedlings dug into 
the ground when about a foot high. 
These not only aerate the soil, absorbing 
and retaining moisture, but materially 
add to the supply of humus and bring the 
soil into good condition. 

To get the best out of artificials they 
should be mixed with leaf-soil, of which 
in many private places there is un 
abundant supply. E. M. 


THE MANURIAL VALUE OF SHODDY. 
The great activity of the wool factories of 
Yorkshire consequent on military demands 
is causing a large increase in the amount 
of waste materials, some of which ate 
suitable for use as manure. The best 
kuotvu of these waste products is shoddy. 

The name “shoddy” is applied to 
material thrown out in the manufacturing 
process because the strands of wool are 
too small to be picked up by the machinery 
and worked into cloth. It occurs both in 
dealing witli tlic original wool and in 
working up old cloth into new fabrics; in 
the former case it consists of wool and 
dirt, while in the latter it generally con¬ 
tains a certain proportion of cotton. The 
name is also sometimes used to include 
wastes from carpet, silk, and other 
factories. 

Manukial value.— The mnnurial value 
of shoddy lies in its wool. Wool contains 
nitrogenous organic compounds which de¬ 
compose in the soil, yielding nitrates, and 
at the same time supply organic matter 
valuable for the purpose of obtaiuing a 
tilth, holding moisture, etc. Cotton does 
not have this effect, and, like the dirt and 
oil also present, has no manurial value. 
Thus the price should be regulated by the 
percentage of wool, and this in practice is 
measured by the percentage of nitrogen ; 
shoddy should never be purchased on any 
other basis. It is also necessary, how¬ 
ever, that the material should be finely 
divided, since coarse pieces decompose too 
slowly to lie of much value. Usually 
shoddy is fairly satisfactory in this re¬ 
spect, hut occasional samples of cloth 
clippings and carpet wastes arc too coarse 
to give the best results. Waste or sboddy 
from pure wool contains about 12 iier cent. 
to 15 per cent, of nitrogen, and is the 
highest grade obtainable. The normal 
supplies are quickly purchased, partly by 
fruit and Hop-growers in Kent, and partly 
by merchants to form a basis for making 
up couqioutid manures. Shoddy obtained 
in working up old clotti usually contains 
more or less cotton, so that the amount of 
nitrogen is reduced, varying from 5 per 
cent, to 10 per cent. It is usually obtain¬ 
able in much larger amounts than the 
better grade shoddy, and considerable 
quantities arc used by fruit and Ho|>- 
growers. Experiments at Kothamsted 
have shown that It is also very useful for 
ordinary farm crops, and that its effect 
persists to the second and even the third 
year after application. It has given 
striking returns for Wheat and Barley, 
and distinctly good returns for Swedes 
and Mangolds. It is not restricted in 
action to one type of soil: At Rothnmsted 
the soil is heavy, and in the Kentish Hop 
and fruit gardens it is usually light, but 
on each type of soil good results have been 
obtained. A third grade of shoddy con¬ 
tains so little wool that its nitrogen con¬ 
tent. is only 2 per cent, to 5 per cent., and 
consequently the cost of carriage becomes 
disproportionately high. This grade 
should only be used on farms near the 
mills. 

Amur: avion. — ’The- usual method of 
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applying shoddy to Hops is to plough it in 
during winter at the rate of 1 ton or 2 tons 
per acre. At Kothamsted good results are 
obtained by ploughing in 1 ton per acre. 
Shoddy is more like farmyard manure 
than any of the other common fertilisers, 
and it can safely be used in any case 
where farmyard manure would be 
applied. It should, however, be worked 
into the ground and should not be used as 
a top-dressing. Although winter dress¬ 
ings are most usual, shoddy may be 
applied this season on land that has to be 
ploughed for spring corn or roots. In moist 
soil decomposition is likely to begin at 
once, giving rise to a steady and con¬ 
tinuous supply of nitrates, which will be 
greatly needed after the wet winter. 
Further, if the summer should happen to 
be dry the shoddy will help to retain 
moisture. Farmers will, therefore, be 
well advised to make use both now and 
nest autumn of the quantities of this 
material now available. 

Price.— In normal conditions the price is 
15s. to 30s. per ton, or about 4s. or 5s. per 
unit of nitrogen at the Yorkshire station, 
but carriage may add another 2s. 6d. or 
3s. Gd. for farms in outlying districts. 
Even so, however, the material still re¬ 
mains good value .—Special Leaflet No. 27, 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wasted seeds. —Experience teaches us 
the wisdom of obtaining the best seeds 
and sowing thinly. It is always wise to 
retain a power of selection when thinning 
the crop, or in other words leaving the 
plants that are likely to give the best re¬ 
turn. In sowing seeds in heavy, damp 
land I have often seeu the value of a 
covering of fine burnt stuff from the 
bottom of a fire heap when bunting 
garden rubbish which has been stored in 
an open shed or somewhere sheltered 
from the weather. This material is also 
valuable to mix with soil for Tomatoes. 
It should also be borne in mind that 
Tomatoes do best planted in firm land. 
When filling cool houses with Chrysan¬ 
themums after Tomatoes a thin layer of 
ashes is placed under the pots, and when 
the houses are again filled with Tomatoes 
I simply plant in the ash-covered beds 
without digging. I have followed this 
system for years with satisfactory results. 
—E. H. 

An early Spinach crop.— There is often 
a demand for Spinach early in the season. 
At times the autumn - sown Spinach 
winters badly, excessive rainfall being 
most injurious. Spinach seed soon re- 
s-ponds to a gentle warmth—indeed, I have 
obtained excellent results from cold- 
frames, merely keeping the frames close 
till the seed has germinated. If a few 
seeds are sown in 4 j-inch or G-inch pots, 
thinning to four or six of the strongest, 
sturdy plants for planting out will soon 
be had. The soil in the pots should lie 
fairly rich and made firm. If a little rough 
material is used for drainage, that will 
suffice, and give less trouble at planting 
out. I have also sown in boxes, but prefer 
pots, as the roots are not so liable to injury 
ut planting. Of course, a much earlier 
crop could be secured by sowing broadcast 
in a frame and thinning, but few can 
spare glass at this season. If raised as 
advised and given a warm border and 
good soil growth is rapid.—F. K. 

Shallots from seeds. —These can be raised 
from seeds like Onions, and March is the time 
to sow. Prepare the ground in the same way 
ns for Onions, and when the surface is dry 
tread it to make it Arm, rake it level, and 
draw drills about 1 inch deep and 12 inches 
apart, covering with the feet and applying a 
little pressure. At the tame time run the rake 
over again to make all smooth. Thin the 
plants later to about 6 inches and etir the 
surface freely during the summer.—E. II. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Salsafy and Scorzonera should now be 
sown. To obtain good roots the soil must 
be in much the same condition us that re¬ 
quired for other root crops, the rows 
standing 1 foot apart. 

Savoys, Broccoli, and Kale _Alain crop 

varieties of the first-named will now be 
sown. A variety named Rest of All is 
very suitable for sowing now, but seeing 
that a large demand may in all probability 
arise for this vegetable a large breadth of 
Drumhead will also be grown. Of Broc¬ 
coli, the main crop varieties will he sown, 
the latest being held over until the second 
week in May. Of Kales, four or five 
varieties are grown, including the hardy 
and productive Favourite, which is similar 
to the old-fashioned Asparagus Kale. The 
seed is sown in drills, drawn 1 foot apart, 
on ground quite in the open to ensure the 
plants being dwarf-habited, and the whole 
is well netted afterwards. 

Tarragon.— The stock of this is apt to 
deteriorate in the course of time, which 
necessitates the replanting of a portion of 
the roots now and again. The present is a 
good time to effect this, as plenty of roots 
having one or more young growths on 
them are to lie had. These, if planted at 
once in soil in good heart, quickly become 
established, and are in a condition to pass 
through severe ..weather by the time 
autumu arrives, or can he lifted and 
forced. 

Stocks, Asters, and Zinnias _Usually 

the sowing of these has taken place in a 
frame, but as one is this season not at 
liberty boxes are being employed instead. 
These will be placed in gently heated pits 
until the seed 1ms germinated, and then 
removed to a cold pit and stood close up 
to the glass. This date is found to bo 
quite early enough for the raising of Ten- 
week Stocks, Asters, and Zinnias for an 
autumn display. 

Antirrhinums. — These will now he 
pricked out in a prepared bed of soil in 
cold pits to the required number, 5 inches 
apart each way. Until the plants begin to 
root shading and dewing them overhead 
with a syringe will have attention. When 
they commence to grow freely the point of 
each plant will be pinched out to induce 
the formation of side growths. 

Firing and ventilation.— The time has 
now arrived when, speaking generally, 
fire-heat in forcing-houses can be dis¬ 
pensed with during the day. Except when 
the weather is dull, the valves— i.e., when 
a series of houses is heated by one boiler— 
should he closed early in the morning, so 
that the pipes become cold before sunheat 
becomes lowerful. The fires, when houses 
are heated independently, should not be 
disturbed, but be well banked up with 
ashes. They can then be cleared when 
the time arrives for starting them afresh 
in the afternoon. Attention to these few 
details not only economises fuel, but 
wards off xxissible attacks of red-spider as 
well as averting scorching of foliage in a 
time of fitful sunshine. Overheated pipes 
and hot sunshine combined are responsible 
for many an outbreak of red-spider at this 
time of year. As regards ventilation, this 
requires care, as draughts must be avoided, 
yet, at the same time, sufficient air has to 
be admitted to prevent the temperature 
becoming too hot. The best way to avert 
this is to put on a chink of air soon after 
damping down and syringing in the early 
morning when the day promises to be fine. 
If gradually increased as the day wears 
on there are then no sudden inrushes of 
cold air with its attendant evils to con¬ 
tend against, as is the ease when the ven¬ 


tilators have to be ojieueU to u consider¬ 
able extent at one time on puriose to re¬ 
duce the temperature, wuenever pos¬ 
sible, air should he reduced on the same 
principle. After a spell of dull weather 
the foliage is apt to become soft and sus¬ 
ceptible to scalding when the sun breaks 
through suddenly if the ventilators are 
not carefully manipulated. In the case of 
Muscats our rule is to apply a slight 
amount of shade until the leaves become 
hard and capable of withstanding hot sun. 
in very hot seasons a certain amount of 
shade in their case is afforded throughout 
the summer. 

Early Vines.— Drapes now on the point 
of colouring should receive a final look 
over, and if the berries are ut all con¬ 
gested in any part of the bunches relief 
should be afforded by cutting out a berry 
here and there or where it is most needed. 
The roots should receive no more stimu¬ 
lants after colouring becomes general, but 
there must he no withholding of plain 
tepid water under the erroneous impres¬ 
sion that it will influence the colouring. 
A slightly drier atmosphere must be 
maintained when colouring commences, 
and as it advances less moisture and a 
larger volume of warm, dry air are re¬ 
quired to ensure a perfect finish, la fine 
warm weather a little ail- should be ad¬ 
mitted in the morning by the front venti¬ 
lators during the early stages of colour¬ 
ing and increased as it becomes more pro¬ 
nounced. A slight amount of air should 
be left on the top ventilator the night 
through. When finished, the day and 
night temperatures should not exceed 
GO degs. and 50 degs., and free ventilation 
in the daytime with an ■occasional damping 
of tlie floors in blight weather is neces¬ 
sary to prevent both the shrivelling of the 
berries and the foliage from taking any 
harm. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Strawberry beds should now be mulched 
with long stable litter to keep the fruits 
clean. Before the litter is placed round 
tlve plants the ground should be hoed and 
weeds removed from among the crowns. 
By mulching now the manurial properties 
will be washed down to the roots by the 
ruin, and the straw made sweet and clean 
before the fruits appear. If stable litter 
be not obtainable dry Bracken may be 
substituted, and for keeping the fruits 
clean it answers the purpose very well. 
The later batches of forced Strawberry 
plants are excellent for planting out, pro¬ 
ducing heavy crops the next year. After 
this date they require but little hardening 
off before being planted. When planting, 
tlie ball should be reduced in size by 
shaking away some of the outer soil. 
Plant at 2 feet apart each way in ground 
that has been manured and deeply dug, 
and make the soil firm round the plants. 
After planting, no further attention will 
he necessary, except to pick off the flower- 
trusses and runners as they appear, unless 
tlie latter are required for increase of 
stock. If the weather is dry a good mulch 
of decayed manure will be beneficial. 

Salvias. —The varieties of Salvias most 
suitable for lot culture include S. patens, 
S. Pitched, S. leucantha, and S. splendens 
grandiflora. Young shoots inserted now in 
4HncU Pots filled with sandy soil and 
placed in a warm house or plunged in a 
hotbed will root readily, and may then be 
potted off singly into small pots and placed 
in a pit with an intermediate temperature 
for u few days to become established, 
afterwards being gradually hardened off' 
and placed in a cold pit. When well 
rooted they should be shifted into G-ineli 
lots. They should lie freely syringed 
during dry weather, and when all danger 
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of frost Is i m.st stood in tlie open uir on a 
bod of eonl-ushes. 

Primulas. —The young plants of these 
that have been raised from seeds sown 
early are ready for potting singly into 
3-lncb i>ots. Give them for a time a posi¬ 
tion that is slightly shaded and moist, but 
when they are well rooted expose them to 
more light and air. In the course of 
another week or two they may be safely 
placed in a cold frame. Seeds should 
again be sown for a Inter batch. 

Euphorbia Jacquiniseflora. — hooted 
cuttings of this should be potted off be¬ 
fore tile cutting |Hits get tilled with roots. 
It is a delicate operation and must be care¬ 
fully done, or the plants will suffer. Some 
growers, to avoid root-disturbance and its 


to do duty a second year should be 
trimmed and made tidy and be given a 
top-dressing of well-decayed manure and 
leaf-mould. As a rule, Tufted Pansies are 
most satisfactory when raised from 
cuttings annually. Pentstemons should 
also be put into their flowering quarters 
at once, so that they may have a chance 
of becoming established before hot and dry 
weather sets In. 

Gentiana acaulis. — This, the most 
beautiful of all the Gentians, is easily 
grown except on dry soils. Ill some places 
edgings are made of it, and where it does 
well it should lie used in every garden. 
When in bloom, edgings of it arc very 
beautiful, and when not in flower it forms 
a good green edging. Where plants re- 



Panicum variegation. 


ill-effects, repot without dividing the 
cuttings, aud if three cuttings were in¬ 
serted in each small pot this is the better 
plan, as there is then no fear of loss of 
cuttings aud they make better plants. 
After potting they must be kept in a brisk 
heat for a time, little water being required 
until the [nits are well filled with roots. 

Newly-planted shrubs and trees should 
lie given abundant supplies of water during 
dry weather and the tops sprayed on warm 
evenings. Rhododendrons and all other 
American plants require particular at¬ 
tention in this respect. 

Tufted Pansies should now he planted 
out iu their flowering quarters. A light 
hut rich compost suits Tufted Pansies, and 
ki planting they should lie let well into 
the soil. Any plants that have been left 
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quire dividing, the best time to do it Is 
as soon as they have finished flowering. 
Itemovc the old soil to a depth of 18 inches, 
replacing it with good, rich loam, or soil 
from the kitchen garden that has been 
welt worked. Divide the plants and re¬ 
plant them, making the soil very firm 
about the roots. Water freely and they 
will become re-established in a few weeks. 

Gentiana verna is not so easily grown; 
it thrives best iu a deep sandy loam. 
The position should be exposed to the sun 
aud abundance of water should be afforded 
during the summer. 

Runner Beans.— If Runner Beans arc re¬ 
quired very early in the season seeds 
should lie sown singly in small pots and 
placed iu a warm house or frame, and as 
soon as the seedlings are lit, lKit them on 


into 32's, and when re-established move 
to a cold frame, always allowing the 
plants plenty of air. Tie up the stems 
carefully as growth advances, and harden 
thoroughly before planting out in the third 
or fourth week in May. If proper care 
be taken of such an early sowing. Beans 
can he gathered a fortnight before those 
sown iu the open ground. It is only in 
favoured localities that it is safe to sow 
out of ill Kirs before the first week in May. 
The soil for these should have been 
trenched and well manured. Sow in drills 
3 Inches deep, placing the seeds 3 inches 
or 4 inches apart, and afterwards thin the 
pinuts to !• inches or 1 foot apart; in this 
manner gappy rows are avoided. The 
surplus plants may be used elsewhere if 
required, as Beams transplant well. Some 
sow in double rows about 9 inches apart, 
hut 1 prefer single rows. The rows should 
run north aud south and he at least ti feet 
apart, a catch crop of some kind being 
taken from between the rows. The best 
and most succulent Beans are grown in 
trenches made as for Celery. 

Maize or Indian Corn is not so largely 
grown iu this country as a vegetable as it 
deserves. In the United States Maize is 
regarded as a regular table vegetable, and 
grown specially for that purpose. The 
culms should he gathered when of full size 
and the enveloping sheath still quite green, 
that is, before the seeds have become hard 
and floury and the white pulp of the 
interior still in the condition of a soft 
imste. The culm is boiled and served 
up entire or the seeds are taken off and 
served up like Kidney Beans. For an 
early supply sow the seeds singly In pots 
nf loamy soil aud place in a temperature 
of 55 degs. aud grow on under glass 
till the end of May, when, after having 
been hardened off, they may be planted 
2 feet apart in a warm part of the garden. 
A Buceessional supply can bo obtained by 
sowing in the open air as soon as the 
ground has become somewhat warmed aud 
there is no longer any danger of frost. 
When the plants commence to grow, occa¬ 
sionally stir the surface of the ground 
with a lioe, and afford water in dry 
weather. Extra Early Dwarf, Early 
Crosby, and Early Concord will be found 
satisfactory varieties. 

Onions for pickling should he sown now 
on firm, poor soil, as, if sown in rich land, 
the bulbs grow too large. 

Turnips. Make sowings of Turnip seeds 
at fortnightly intervals till the middle of 
August. Let the plants be thiuned In good 
time to a distance of 6 inches apart. Pay 
particular attention to the early sowings, 
dusting the plants with fresh soot or soot 
and wood ashes in the early morning as a 
precaution against fly. 

Cauliflowers.— Continue to plaut out on 
well-prepared ground, making the plants 
quite Arm. If the weather is dry give 
each plant a good soaking of water. 

Radishes should he sown once a fort¬ 
night in a sheltered position, keeping them 
well supplied with water during dry 
weather. Mustard aud Cress should also 
ho sown frequently. F. W. Galloc. 

SCOTLAND. 

Peaches. —Whether under glass or in the 
open, the thinning of the crop and dis¬ 
budding oyght not to be delayed. At the 
same time the needful work must not be 
done all at once, it being much better to 
spread the operation over some little time 
in order that no check may be given to 
the trees. Peaches and Nectarines iu u 
healthy state annually produce wood fur 
in excess of requirements, and as both, 
when vigorous, set their blooms very 
freely, when gndd frillty a re required, 
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these, when finally thinned, ought to stand 
almost a foot apart each way. There is 
always a temptation to permit a healthy 
tree to carry a rather heavy cropland 
while, in such circumstances, this may not 
do much damage, yet it is always as well 
to limit the yield within moderate bounds. 
Watering, at this time, is of much im¬ 
portance, and regular attention is neces¬ 
sary. Last year was noteworthy for the 
excessive quantity of twin and triple 
fruits, hut these are not so much in evi¬ 
dence this season. While these fruits 
swell away readily’ when early and care¬ 
fully reduced, still, when the set is free, 
it is as well to depend upon single fruits 
when these tire well placed. Occasional 
allowances of liquid manure—not too 
strong in character—may with advantage 
be given from time to time, and a sharp 
look-out must be kept for possible out¬ 
breaks of aphis, although the free use of 
the syringe will keep both that pest and 
red spider at bay. 

Thinning Grapes. — Grape-thinning, as 
everyone knows, is not a thing which can 
be picked up in a season or two. Steady 
practice and a certain knowledge of tile 
variety to be thinned, combined with 
observation and carefulness, will, how¬ 
ever, go far towards the making of a 
quick, reliable, and dexterous thinner. 
There is not now, I think, the same eager¬ 
ness among the younger generation of 
gardeners to devote a few of their leisure 
hours at night to acquire the art of 
thinning. Apart altogether from the ex- 
lwrionce thus obtained aflor working 
hours, it must be freely admitted that it 
is much more comfortable to work in a 
vinery after sundown than it is .when the 
sun is beating upon the glass. In manipu¬ 
lating the bunches every thinner has his 
own method of handling them. Some pre¬ 
fer a loop of Raffia, others use a thin and 
I>ointcd stake of wood, while others 
again move the bunches as required 
freely with their hands. The last method 
Is to Ixi deprecated, for, except in the 
case of those who have a cool and dry 
skin, the natural moisture of the lianil 
tends to predispose the berries to rust. 
The necessary work in the way of 
thinning and tying shoots, and in resiect 
of moisture, needs attention, while at this 
period of “ blinky ” weather sudden rises 
and falls in temperature must be guarded 
against. 

Hardy fruit. — As has been previously 
indicated, the period of flowering is in 
most cases earlier than usual. Plums 
during the week have made much pro¬ 
gress. As is usual in these gardens, that 
fine variety, Reine Claude do Bavny, 
owing to its exceptionally favoured 
position, was the first to show white, but 
it was closely followed by Jefferson and 
Golden Transisirent Gage, although in a 
very short time bloom will be general. 
The prevalence of frosts gives rise to 
some anxiety, but temporary and more or 
less makeshift coverings are resorted to 
in order to avert disaster. Bears continue 
to advance. These are not, in the 
majority of cases, very pronouncedly 
earlier than usual, except as regards 
trees with a southerly exposure. Hand- 
fertilisation is resorted to in the case of 
the earlier-flowering kinds, and, indeed, 
in the ease of later-blooming varieties, 
which may appear to lx? deficient of 
fiollen. Apricots at the present time are 
promising, but these are in this district at 
best a precarious crop. A slight outbreak 
of caterpillar having boon noticed in 
autumn upon a break of Gooseberries-, 
these bushes and some Red Currants and 
White <'m-ranls in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood have been lightly dusted with 
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soot. This renders the young foliage 
nauseous to the sawfly looking for a place 
in which to deposit its eggs, the larvie of 
which are the dreaded caterpillar, so de¬ 
structive to Gooseberries and to Currants. 
Soot is quite as effective as Hellebore 
powder, and is much safer, although 
rather more unpleasant to use. A damp, 
hut not a wet, morning is chosen for dust¬ 
ing the bushes. 

Chrysanthemums. — Regular repotting 
is being done from time to time as be¬ 
comes necessary. A pot-bound condition 
at this time invariably results in the 
crippling of the plants, and therefore it is 
sound practice to keep an eye upon their 
requirements. Those intended for bushes 
have been well pinched back for the first 
time. It Is, I think, better to pinch fairly 
hard, because when the tips are merely 
stopped there is a chance later on that 
the bottom foliage may drop, leaving a 
leafless and unsightly stem as far as the 
flrst break. Tip till the present time the 
majority of the plants have been afforded 
a little artificial heat, but now they will 
be removed for a time to a cold house to 
accustom them to a lower night tempera- 
ture before they are stood on an ash-bed 
in a sheltered place. 

Sweet Peas. —All those plants of Sweet 
Reas which have been raised in jiots or in 
boxes are now being hardened off, and 
meantime the .sites in which they are to be 
planted have been prepared. In the ease 
of those which are grown in clumps the 
posts and the supports (of wire netting) 
have been placed in position. These 
“cages” are each 0 feet in height and can 
easily he added to as occasion requires. 
The Reas succeed perfectly upon the wire, 
which is practically indestructible, the 
greater number of the circles having been 
in use year by year for something like 
sixteen seasons. Naturally, they are care¬ 
fully cleaned down and stored annually 
after using. 

Greenhouses —At this season of the 
year the increasing quantity of bloom in 
the oi>en rather discounts the display in¬ 
doors, which occasionally, and more 
especially in the late spring, tends to be 
of a rutlicr monotonous description. 
During the week some rearranging has 
been done which has to some extent 
altered the apjieaiunce of a span-roofed 
hou.se. Primulas of all kinds remain 
attractive. Noteworthy is a good batch of 
R. obconica rosea grandiflora, very rich in 
colour, the individual pips being consider¬ 
ably larger than a crown-piece—by actual 
measurement. It is very unfortunate 
that this most useful plant labours under 
Ihc drawback which is from time to time 
referred to in Gaudexino Ii.i.ustkated. 
At tile same time, where its irritating 
effects are dangerous no scruples ought to 
he felt in discarding it, for after all there 
is no great dearth of harmless and equally 
showy spring-flowering Primulas. Diosnia 
eriooides, apart from its neat, starry 
sprays of small "white blossoms, has an 
added attraction to many from its 
aromatic foliage. The odour is rather 
pungent and is faintly reminiscent of that 
of some of the Pines. The latest 
Cinerarias, all of the grandiflora type, and 
now passing out of bloom, have been 
showy, large alike in head and in 
Individual flower. They are not, although 
brilliant, so useful as the more graceful 
C. stellata. Smilax (Myrsiphyllum) has 
now been cut down, having ceased lo be 
effective. This seeds freely anil young 
plants are plentiful under the stage in 
the neighbourhood of the old pieces. 
CIciuuJHkcs arc making good progress, an 
unnamed double variety of a very pure 


white being on the point of flowering. 
Mandevilla suaveolens on a roof is making 
free growth. A sharp look-out is kept for 
mealy-bug, which is apt at times to make 
its appearance on this particular plant. 
Zonal Pelargoniums are bright and are 
very useful for cutting, their showy 
flowers being appreciated at this time 
among the prevailing yellows of spring. 
Mignonette has, on the whole, been fairly 
satisfactory when the date is taken into 
consideration. 

Vegetable garden. — During the week 
suceessional sowings of Peas and of Broad 
Beans were made. further supplies of 
Cabbages have beeu planted aud quarters 
have been made ready for the reception of 
Cauliflowers. A few seeds of Vegetable 
Marrows were sown, Cucumbers were put 
in, and spring-sown Onions are being 
hardened off previous to being planted. 
Lettuces were sown, as were Cauliflowers 
Eclipse and Autumn Giant. A spare sash 
in a row of cold frames has been Ailed 
with seedlings from a sowing of Brussels 
Sprouts, and a sowing of Curly Kale was 
made. The last is a most useful vegetable 
just at this time, and often saves the 
situation until Spinach Beet, Cabbages, 
aud Asparagus are available, and Cab¬ 
bages will be later than usual this season. 

W. McGuffog. 

Ualmac Hardens, Kirkcudbright. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

SERVANTS’ WAGES AND INSURANCE. 
I am continually being asked about the 
position of employers in regard to the pay¬ 
ment of wages to their servants when the 
latter are away during temporary illness. 
A man has a gardener whom he employs 
at a weekly wage, and this gardener is 
taken ill and has to stop away from work 
for a long or short period as the case may¬ 
be. Of course, he is now, under the 
National Insurance Act, an insured per¬ 
son. What is the position of the em¬ 
ployer? Must lie pay die gardener his 
wages while he is absent or is he entitled 
to retain these wages or any part of them, 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
absent gardener will be receiving his sick¬ 
ness allowance under the National Insur¬ 
ance Act? Quite apart from the National 
Insurance, there is no doubt that a 
domestic servant or any other employee 
who is kept away from his or her work 
through temporary illness is entitled to 
be paid the usual wages as though in at¬ 
tendance at the post of duty unless there 
is an agreement with the employer that 
the wages shall cease in the event of ill¬ 
ness. Failing any such agreement the 
wages must be paid until such time as 
notice has been given by the employer 
terminating (he engagement, and this 
notice must lie lor the proper iieriod, 
whether it be for a week or a month, ac¬ 
cording to the circumstances of the hire. 
This, of course, assumes that the illness 
is bond fide, because the law is based on 
the presumption that the absent employee 
is ready and willing to perform the work 
for which he or she is employed but is 
actually prevented from doing so by physi¬ 
cal incapacity. 

With regard to the oilier point, the ques¬ 
tion now is, therefore, whether the liability 
to pay wages ceases wholly or in part by 
reason of the fact that the servant has 
come to be in receipt of sickness benefit 
under the National Insurance Act? The 
answer is that there is nothing in the 
National Insurance Act which seems to 
Justify any such proposition ; and, there¬ 
fore. it comes about that an employee who 
is away by roasun .of illness is entitled to 
receive his or her usual wages aud also 
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the allowance, whatever It is, for sickness 
benefit under the National Insurance Act, 
and so may even be temporarily better off 
than before the illness began. Of course, 
this state of things cannot last long, be¬ 
muse it is always open to the employer to 
give a week's notice or a month's notice 
as tile ease may be. iSo there is no prac¬ 
tical hardship ; at the same time, both em¬ 
ployers and employees should know clearly 
and definitely what the provisions of the 
law are. Barrister. 


Neighbour whitewashing house wall 

(W.S .).—Whether your neighbour was, or 
was not. entitled to place any erection 
against the wall of your house, using that 
wall for support, is a question upon which 
you do not appear to seek my opinion. 1 
merely mention it as a point which should 
not be lost sight of. Having erected a 
structure which leans against your house 
without any intervening wall he has now 
whitewashed the side of your house within 
his own erection, and you fear that you 
may bo prejudiced with your own lessor. 
I would suggest that you consult your 
lessor and see what he says about it. It 
is a matter of some importance to him 
because you as lessee can hardly l>c held 
resiwnsible for the act of a third party 
unless you have improjierly permitted that 
act to Iks done. If you find that your own 
landlord is not prepared to take the matter 
on to his own shoulders or to co-operate 
with you in dealing with the neighbour 1 
should advise you to see a local solicitor 
and go Into the whole question with him 
and ascertain what, if any, your liability 
under the- existing lease appears to be.— 
11 ARKISTEK. 


Diplomas and digging. ~I notice an an¬ 
nouncement to the effect that the pro¬ 
moters of the new National Diploma in 
Horticulture have rejected some candi¬ 
dates who had passed in theory because 
of their poor display in being tested iu 
practical work. So far, so good, lmt I 
should particularly like to know if the 
practical examination insists on real pro¬ 
ficiency in spadesmnnship. There is an 
anecdote of a lady who rejected a would- 
be highly paid cook because of inability 
to properly break an egg, and similarly I 
rather fear that many of the new school 
of gardeners, who could toll one all about 
metastasis, the micromelittopbilie, osmoi- 
sis, and all the rest of it, would have a 
very bad time if set to work with the 
spade or even a hand trowel under the 
critical eye of an old-time Scottish head 
gardener. Not every gardener-even can 
dig properly, and I have laid some good 
entertainment from inducing jieople with 
exalted ideas as to their ca[abilities to 
handle a spade, and, now that trench- 
making is unfortunately so much in the 
public mind, there is a really good opimr- 
tunity for impressing the fact Hint even 
the simpler forms of manual labour de¬ 
mand intelligence and much application 
before they are mastered. A good digger 
puts his spade in straight and deep, and 
leaves the ground even. A bad digger 
does everything wrong, and even if he 
gets over as much ground his work is of 
very inferior value, and Ibis will lie 
plainly apparent at the harvesting. Not 
long ago in the best gardens it was the 
rale that of a five years’ apprenticeship 
throe were spent in the kitchen and flower 
gardens and two in the houses. This does 
not now obtain in Lhe same degree, and 
there are some good judges who consider 
that the smattering of pseudo-scientific 
knowledge now so common in young 
gardeners is very insufficient compensa¬ 
tion for a lack of ability to properly per¬ 
form some of the commonest tasks in 
gardening.— "A ,” in Field. 
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NATIONAL HOSE SOCIETY. 

April 10th, 1915. 

Tiib s]iring exhibition of this Society, 
which took place at the Itoyal Horticul¬ 
tural Hall, Vincent Square, on April ltith, 
was, from many points of view, regarded 
us a success, though handicapped to some 
extent by the backwardness of the season 
and tile abnormal conditions prevailing. 
Some of the more important of the open 
classes were not strongly contested, while 
the group classes and others for cut flowers 
in boxes brought the leading growers to 
the front. Some excellent flowers were 
seen and one or two promising novelties. 
The ladies’ table class was the most 
strongly ■ contested of the show, and con¬ 
stituted quite a feature. 

NURSERYMEN’S CLASSES. 

For a group of pot-grown Roses arranged 
on a space not exceeding 250 square feet 
three competitors entered, the first prize 
being awarded to Messrs. Hobbies, 
Limited, Dereham, for an excellent 
arrangement. The group towered well 
above the others in its class, and while 
rich in Weeping, l’illur, and Polyautlm 
sorts generally, also revealed considerable 
strength and beauty iu the dwarf II.T. 
section. The margin, of sucli as Baby 
Elegance, Jessie, and Ellen roulson, en¬ 
closed varieties like Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, 
Snow Queen, Old Gold, Sunburst (of cream 
and gold colour), the popular Mine. 
Edouard Herriott, Geoffrey Heuslow, and 
others. Of the Weeping and Pillar sorts 
Lemon Queen (almost pure white as 
shown), Hiawatha, I’ink Pearl (a charm¬ 
ing single), and White Dorothy Perkins 
were a few, these being a mass of bloom. 
Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, whose thinly- 
arranged group contained a less variety, 
was second. In this we remarked Rich¬ 
mond, La Tosca, Lady Hillingdon (very 
pretty). Mine. Auguste Nonin, a- pink- 
flowered Wiclmraiumi, and Mine. Edouard 
Herriott. In Ibis instance a margin was 
made of dwarf plants of Jessie. Ellen' 
I’oulsou, Orleans, and Mrs. W. II. Cut- 
hush. The third prize was awarded to 
Messrs. Paul and Sou, The Old Nurseries, 
Cheshunt, whose group was distinguished 
by a well-flowered lot of standards. These 
included Juliet, Mme. Edouard Herriott, 
George Dickson (very dark),. Arthur 
Goodwin, Mme Jules Dupuy, and Louise 
C. Breslau (cream). Silver Moou (Pillar 
sort, single white), Viscount Carlow (cream 
and pink), and Mrs. T. W. Vanderbilt 
(salmou-rose) were good sorts. 

In Class 2, for a group of pot and cut 
Roses on u space not exceeding 100 square 
feet, Mr. George Prince, Oxford, was the 
only exhibitor. Employing imposing 
stands for the most part witli Pillar, 
Wicliuraiaiia and others a good effect was 
secured. The stands of Old Gold, Mme. 
Edouard Herriott, and Snow Queen were 
very line, while Mrs. Herbert Stevens 
(Tea, almost pure white as shown) 
arrested attention. Tea Rambler, Shower 
of Gold, Moonlight, lliawalha, and Mine. 
A. Nonin were also good. 

For the group of (wit and cut Roses on 
staging 20 feet by 3 feet Messrs. 15. R. 
Cant and Son, Old Rose Gardens, Col¬ 
chester, were the only exhibitors, the firm 
arranging many beautiful sorts. Of these 
the single white Silver Moon was a great 
attraction, its large pure white cupiied 
flowers appealing to nil. Richmond (very 
rich red), Hugh Diekson (red), Goldfinch 
(a -charming Polyantha sort which matures 
almost pure white), Autumn Tiuts, Antoine 
Rivoire (flesh), Mme. Melanie Soupert 
(yellow), Lady Pirrie. Mme. Edouard 
Herriott, and Honourable Mrs. It. C. 
Grosvenor were among other excellent 
sorts. 


For six Pillar Roses not less than four 
distinct varieties and six Weeping 
standards distinct, Messrs. Hobbies, 
Limited, Dereham, were the only exhibi¬ 
tors in each class, and were awarded first 
prize. In the former well-flowered Baby 
Elegance (white), Exeelsa, Pemberton's 
White Rambler, American Pillar, Arcadia 
(crimson), mid Lady Blanche (the last a 
double-flowered white) were staged, 
Hiawatha, Pemberton’s White, and others 
being shown in tile class for weeping sorts. 

Fifty Dwarf Polyantha Roses iu pots 
not exceeding 0 inches brought two com¬ 
petitors, Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, be¬ 
ing awarded first prize for a group which 
included Ellen I’oulsou, Jessie, Mrs. Cut- 
bush, Orleans, and Catherine Zemet 
(white). Messrs. Hobbies, Limited, who 
had Annie Miller (semi-double, rose), 
Jessie (crimson), Ainary Forceau (blush, 
double-flowered), and Ellen I’oulsou (rose) 
were second. 

The class for six new Roses iu lots only 
brought one exhibitor, Messrs. Paul and 
Son, Cheshunt, who showed Edgar M. 
I’.urnett (II.T. of silvery-rose shade), 
Leonie Lambert (II.T., blush-pink), and 
Dr. G. Kruger (H.T.). among others and 
gained first prize. That first-named, as 
shown, was the most promising, though 
none upiieuled very strongly. 

CUT BLOOMS IN EXHIBITION BOXES. 

These were attractive and good, Messrs. 
I!. R. Cant and Sou, Colchester, being 
awarded first prize iu the class for thirty- 
six blooms, not less than twenty-four 
varieties, in this a grand bloom of Mrs. 
Edward Mawley was shown, and gained 
the silver medal. Others of merit were 
Souvenir de Pierre Netting (yellow), Cap¬ 
tain Caul, Dean Hole. Richmond, Aline. 
Melanie Sou[iert, Hugh Dickson, William 
Sliean (very beautiful pink), Hon. Mrs. 
It. C. Grosvenor (blush), and Antoine 
Rivoire (of flesh-pink shade). Second, 
Messrs. G. and W. II. I’.urch, Peter¬ 
borough, whose set included good ex¬ 
amples of William Sliean, Mine. Melanie 
Soupert, Helen Guillot, Prince de Buigarie, 
Matuuu Coehet, Elizabeth (deep rosy-pink), 
Yvonne Vacherot (blush), Frau Karl 
Druschki, and Edward Mawley (velvety 
crimson). Messrs. F. Cant and Co. Col¬ 
chester, were third, showing Avoea, The 
Bride, Mme. Charles Lutund, Mrs. Fred 
Strakcr, Juliet, and Autoiue Itivoire 
among others. 

The class lor eighteen blooms in not less 
than twelve varieties also brought out 
three competitors, the first prize being 
awarded to Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, 
Ncwtowuards, for an admirable lot of 
flowers. Some of the best were Lady 
Greenall (line saffron colour), Lady Bur- 
ham (flesh), Sunburst (yellow), St. Helena 
(cream), Souv. de E. Gnillard, Lady 
Plymouth, and Mrs. Foley Hobbs (ivory- 
white). Air. Elisha J. iiicks, Twyford, 
was in the second place, staging excellent 
blooms*of While Killaruey, Hugh Dickson, 
Edward Mawley, Marian Grace Wells 
(rose colour), Mabel Drew (cream), and 
Mrs. Charles Reed (blush). Third, Mr.’ 
George Prince, who had nice flowers of 
White Killaruey, Frau Karl Druschki, 
Mrs. II. Stevens, and White Mauian Cochct 
among others. 

For twelve blooms of Marcella I Niei 
there was only one exhibitor, Mr. A. T. 
Goodwin, Rose Holm, Maidstone, being 
awarded first prize for a superb dozen of 
this unique variety. Only from Oxford 
and Worcester districts have we seen 
handsomer or more richly-coloured flowers 
than those referred to, which were also 
remarkable for uniform size. 

In the class for twelve blooniH of any 
variety other than Alaieohal Nlel three 
exhibitors staged, Messrs. A. Dickson and 
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Sous, Newlowuunls, being first with .1. 
Campbell Hall (pink and blush, very tint; 
form); second, Messrs. G. and W. II. 
Burch, who showed the deep cream or 
ivory-white Mrs. Foley Hobbs; and third. 
Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, who had a capital 
lot of the rosy-pink dowered Mrs. George 
Norwood. 

HOSES IN VASES AND BASKETS. 

In the former, for six distinct varieties 
not more than five stems of each, there 
were two exhibitors, the lending prize 
going to Mr. Elisha J. llicks, Twyford, 
for a superb lot which included Princess 
Mary, the most remarkable single crimson- 
scarlet we have seen. Broad of petal, 
firm of texture, the colour was good to the 
base. Mine. Edouard Herriott, • Mrs. 
Charles Heed (peach and cream), Marquis 
de Huutpool (new, rose-pink), and Harry 
Kirk (H.T., deep cream) were others of 
excellence. Second, Messrs. G. and W. H. 
Burch. Peterborough, who had good vases 
of Niphetos, Frau Karl Druschki, Edward 
Mawley, and Mabel Drew. 

For three baskets of Hoses Mr. Elisha 
llicks was alone, taking first prize for a 
superb lot of Mine. Edouard Herriott, Mrs. 
Charles Heed (1I.T., blush-pink and white), 
and Mrs. George Koupell, which, of iu- 
lense orange in the shapely bud, expands 
into a flower of deep cream and light 
orange. 

For a collection of Hoses on a space 
(1 feel by feet, Messrs. Burch, Peter¬ 
borough, were the only exhibitors, staging 
Hiberty, British Queen, Juliet, Prince of 
Bulgarin, la^slie Holland, P. M. Mert- 
ehersky with others, for which the first 
prize was awarded. 

For six new Hoses, distinct varieties, 
one stem of each, two exhibitors came to 
the front, Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, 
Newtownurds, lining in the first place with 
Souvenir de K.Guillnrd.KiHarney Brilliant, 
Mrs. Fonle, Primrose, and others. Mr. 
E. J. llicks was placed second. 

A M ATE U KS. 

Twelve blooms, not less Ilian six varie¬ 
ties: First, Mr. E. .1. Holland, Sutton, the 
only exhibitor, who staged Dean Hole, 
Cleopatra, Mine. Melanie Soupert, Cynthia 
Fonle, St. Helena, and M. Jules 
Gravcreaux among others. This exhibitor 
also look Hie first prize for six blooms of 
any one variety, having a superb lot; of 
William Sliean, a pink-flowered variety of 
pleasing colour and handsome proportions. 
This variety also gained tHe silver medal. 
Dr. C. Eaiiiploiigli, Alvcrsloke, was second 
with a good vase of Mine. Jules 
Gravcreaux. For a basket of cut Hoses 
(one variety) Mr. E. J. Holland was again 
the winner and also (lie only exhibitor 
having a very good exhibit of Melanie 
Sou pert. 

LADIES’ CLASSES. 

For a dinner-table decoration of Hoses 
six comjietitors entered, tile first prize be¬ 
ing awarded to Mrs. Courtney Page, 
ltidgway, Enfield, whose centrepiece we 
thought overloaded with flowers and too 
formal. The variety employed was 
Ophelia (coloured cream and pale pink. 
Mrs. Brown, Brokos Lodge, lteigate, who 
used Richmond with a few bits of Jessie 
interspersed," was second, Mrs. F. A. 
Tisdail, Woodford Green, whose table we 
I bought the most tasteful and charming of 
all. being third. At judging time, how¬ 
ever, the flowers were a little too close in 
tlie bud. Two other tables were of Mine. 
Edouard Herriott, Hie flowers large and 
off colour. 

For a vase of cut Hoses lightly arranged 
there were three entries, Mrs. F. A. 
Tisdail, Woodford Green, being a good 
first. Mrs. Courtney I’ngc second, and Mrs. 
CbaflVy Ckldius third. The two lirst- 
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named used Kalserin Augusta Victoria, 
the latter My Maryland. 

GOLD MEDAL ROSES. 

Hosier Beauty (H.T., a rich crimson- 
scarlet with a glorious perfume) raised by 
Dormer and Sons, Indiana, U.S.A., ex¬ 
hibited by Messrs. Beckwitli and Sons. 
Hoddesdon, and Queen ol' the Belgians 
(single rose-pink, very free) raised by Mr. 
E. J. Hicks, Twyford. 

In tlie “Cory Clip” class for a new 
seedling climbing Hose a certificate of 
merit was granted to “ Mary Greer” from 
Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons. The filial 
award will be announced at the autumn 
show. 

NON-COMPETITIVE. 

The only exhibit in this section was one 
from Messrs. Piper, Bayswater; indeed, 
it was the most artistically-arranged group 
in tlie show. Baskets and vases were 
chiefly employed, such varieties as Mine. 
Abel Ohatenay, Kaiserln Augusta Victoria, 
Liberty. Mme. Edouard Herriott, Sun¬ 
burst, Molly Sharamu Crawford, Rich¬ 
mond. Lady Hillingdon, and White Queen 
being freely employed. The effect was 
excellent. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Amaryllises, culture of (E. Ji. Palmer ).— 
During tlie growing period the plants require 
a hothouse temperature. After flowering they 
make lip their growth for next reason, and 
when growth is completed water is gradually 
withheld, no moisture being given for three 
months during the winter. Tlie bulbs are re¬ 
potted and started again with heat and mois¬ 
ture in January. 

Clematis indivisa failing (A. U. Ji .).—We 
fear that, your failure is due to allowing the 
plant to become dry at the roots. The cultural 
requirements of this Clematis are very simple. 
Plant it in a compost, of loam, peat, and 
sand, give it a fair root-run, and. above all, 
do not stint the water supply, but at the same 
time see that, the drainage is perfect, as stag¬ 
nant moisture is quite as harmful its dryness. 
It needs very little pruning, unless to keep it 
within a limited space. Loose training adds 
to its beauty, as the flowering shoots hang 
gracefully at some distance from the glass 
roof. 

Tuberous Begonias from cuttings (C. 

Robinson).— At one time Tuberous Begonias 
used to be increased from cuttings, and they 
are still in some casee, but to nothing like the 
same extent as wa.s at - one time the cose. 
Cuttings formed of the young shoots when 
they are about 3 inches long may be rooted 
without any difficulty if given the general 
treatment of soft-wooded plants. They strike 
best if taken with their base just where they 
start, from the tuber, and where several shoots 
are pushed up this can be ea-sily done. Many 
tubers only push out but a single shoot, and 
all that can be done is to take off the top, 
leaving sufficient eyes below to break out 
again. 

Azaleas dropping tlieir leaves (Miss H. 
Chamberlain ).—There may be more than one 
cause for this. Either the roots may have 
perished through careless watering, or the 
soil may have come into and remained in too 
dry a slate. The roots of the Azalea are hair¬ 
like fibres, and these quickly perish when the 
soil becomes sour and surcharged with mois¬ 
ture, or is dust dry. All that can be done 
now is to cut the plants in somewhat and 
water carefully. If not too much injured, 
they will break into fresh growth. By no 
means repot, but if the drainage is clogged, 
that should be put right, and if the soil lias 
become very dry in the centre of the ball, the 
pots should be stood in a tub of water for a 
time until every particle of soil in them is 
thoroughly moistened. 

Arum Iillies diseased CChas. Cowley ).— 
Tlie fact that your Arum Lilies have not a 
single healthy root would account for their 
unhappy condition. What has brought about 
this state of affairs we cannot, of course, say. 
It may be that they are potted in unsuitable 
soil, or some deleterious substance has been 
mixed therewith. Again, excesses of drought 
and moisture might account for much, while 
too strong doses of manure may be answer- 
able for the mischief. We cannot find any 
disease in the ordinary sense of the term, 
only such as is attendant on sickly plants. 
All that you can do is to keep them watered 
with pure water when necessary, then, when 
they show signs of going to rest as summer 
advances they may be kept quite dry by lay¬ 
ing the pots on their sides. This will lead to 
a thorough ripening of the conus, and when 
this is the case—say, in July or perhaps 


August—they should be shaken quite clear of 
the old soil and be repotted in a compost 
consisting mainly of loam, lightened by a 
little leaf-mould and sand. If watered care¬ 
fully they will after this rest soon start into 
growth. Arum Lilies are greatly benefited by 
stimulants, but they should only be given 
when the pots are well filled with good healthy 
roots. At this season too close an atmo¬ 
sphere will lead to soft, sappy growth, and 
then the leaves are very liable to go brown 
at the edges. 

Cinerarias (C. Oakford ).—You pan easily 
fertilise the flowers by going over them in the 
middle of the day when the pollen is dry, 
but if the special variety you allude to has 
been growing with other coloured sorts, then 
it is very doubtful if the seedlings will come 
true. To make sure, the only way is to in¬ 
crease from cuttings. After the flowers fade 
cut the old stems down to within a few incheH 
of the soil in the pots and place the plant in 
a warm-house, watering carefully for a time. 
Growths will presently start from the base, 
and when these have made a few leaves sever 
them with a sharp knife, taking care to save 
the young roots that are generally found 
attached, and pot them in a sandy compost 
in thumbs or small 60 'b. Shade them from the 
sun, and treat in the ordinary way. 

Azalea indica after blooming (Miss II. 
Chamberlain ).—After the plants have done 
blooming growth at once starts, and, to en¬ 
courage this, they must be kept in a humid 
atmosphere, with a temperature of from 
55 degs. to 65 degs. By midsummer the growth 
will have been completed, when the plants may 
be hardened off and stood out-of-doors, so as 
to ensure the proper ripening of the wood and 
the formation of flower-buds. Take great caro 
that the plants do not suffer from dryness 
when in the open air. An occasional dose of 
soot-water—say, about once a fortnight—is 
beneficial. Remove under cover when there is 
any danger of frost. If repotting is necessary, 
then this should be done immediately after 
flowering. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that Azaleas may be kept in health for years 
and flowered each season without repotting. 
Any straggling shoots may be cut back when 
the blooming is over, but not unless absolutely 
necessary, as the more pruning, the fewer the 
flowers. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Grafting Brooms (Af. J. Courage ).—The 
Laburnum is generally used as a stock on 
which to graft Brooms as standards. The 
greatest measure of success is attained when 
the stocks are established in pots, and after 
grafting the plants are placed in a close pro- 
pagating-frame till a union is complete. Jf 
the frame is not deep enough the plants may 
be placed on tlieir sides in a sloping position. 
Of course, they will need to be stood up in 
order to be watered when necessary. They 
must be kept quite close and shaded till a 
union takes place, after which air must he 
given by degrees. Grafting may be done at 
any time during tlie summer, either cleft or 
side grafting being suitable. In either case a 
little shoot should if possible be left, at the 
top of the stock in order to draw up the sap. 
This must, of course, be cut away wheu the 
scion has taken. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


An Old Gardener-See note " Dressing for 
seeds," in our issue of April 17th, page 236.- - 
.1. II. Walton .—We should advise you to pro¬ 
cure a copy of “ The Vegetable Garden,” 
which can he had from this office post free for 
15s. 6d. We do not reply to queries by post. 

- Mi89 A. Donovan .—If the husks are, as you 

say, loose, we see no reason why they should 

not be removed.-J. H. Emyxon .—During 

the season syringe the plant freely with 

Quassia extract.- Cirla —The only likely 

reason of the noil-flowering of your Almonds, 
etc., is that the buds have been picked out by 
the birds. Kindly send uh a branch or two. 

and then we may be able to decide.- R. F. S. 

— 1. You will find an article on the moraine 
and the plants that succeed therein in our 
issue of May 30tli, 1914, page 362. A copy of 
this issue can be had of the publisher, post 
free, for l^d. 2, The easiest and best way will 
be to have the tree grubbed up. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— R. N. F. —Muscari ooni- 

cum.- Oxo. —No specimen of No. 1; 2, Orni- 

thogalum nutans; 3, Epimedium pinnatum: 4. 
Epimedium alpinum.- If. J . H r .—Spireea 

Tliuubergi.- Miss A. Donovan. —Spiraea Thun-* 

bergi.- W. M. —1, Triteleia uniflora; 2, Epi¬ 

medium alpinum; 3. Ornitliogalum nutans; 4. 

Anemone nemorosa.- E. K. —1, Kerria 

japonica fl.-pl.; 2, Amelanchier canadensis; 3, 
A ga tinea ccelestis; 4, Narcissus pallidus prm- 

cox.- A. F. K .—1, Narcissus Emperor; 2. 

N. pallidus praacox; 3, Narcissus incompara- 

bilifi pienus; 4, N. Barri conspicuus.-C.—1, 

Forsythia suspensa; 2, Epimedium alpinum; 3. 

Aspleuium bulbiferum.- A. 31. —1, Ornitho- 

galum nutans; 2. Ruscus racemosus; 3, Vibur¬ 
num Tinus lucidum.- W . Emerson. —The 

roots may be those of an Equieetum (Horse¬ 
tail), but whatever they may be, growth of 
some description must appear above the 
ground at some time. A careful look out 
should he kept for growths appearing above 
the ground, and specimens should then be 
BUIlt. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Gentiana verna from seed. -The fullest 
bloom of this I have seen this side of the 
Alps was at Wakehurst lately, a pan full 
of flowers. The plants were raised from 
seed, and kept in a cool house this past 
winter, destined to be put out on the rock 
garden soon.—-W. 

Athionema iberideum.— This at Brock 
hurst growing as a large tuft covered with 
flowers, seems much more vigorous and 
hardy than most of its fellows. It is a 
handsome dwarf plant, forming a 
vigorous tuft, and showing no trace of the 
fragility seen among the other kinds. 

Rhododendron Keiskei _This stands the 

winter in the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Edinburgh, and flowers there annually. 
It was in bloom in early April this year. 
Unfortunately, it is a little disappointing 
as regards the colour, which is a rather 
dull yellow. It is of low and rather 
spreading growth. I have been watching 
the behaviour of R. Keiskei in Edinburgh 
for two or three years, and it seems quite 
capable of standing our winters in the 
north. — S. Ajrnott. 

Kepaticas, the blue flowers of April.—I 

have a few hundred plants of the wild 
blue Ilepatlca of the mountains of Enrols.', 
and get more credit for them than any¬ 
thing else of the month. Mr. Stormonth 
sends me a very pretty series of the double 
ns well as single forms. Grouped in a bold 
and picturesque way the effect Is quite 
different from that of the ordinary dotting 
way. The colour of the wild form is 
lovely. 'The Hungarian one is a good 
plant, but the colour of the common old 
alpine kind is a lovelier blue. Mr. Stor- 
uiontli sends, among others, a large form 
(major) of the same fine, soft colour.—W. i 
The Algerian Iris (I. stylosa) in Scot¬ 
land. —A recent note concerning this Iris 
leads me to wonder if something like a 
record has not been set up in these 
.gardens. The first flowers began to ap- j 
pear in the third week in November, and 
since then till the present date (April ; 
9th) there has been a continual succession j 
of bloom—that is, over a period of close 
upon live mouths. As I have already said 
when previously referring to I. stylosa in 
these pages, tho plants are at the foot of 
a reach wall with a southerly exposure. 
The wall is topped by a glass coping 2 feet ‘ 
wide, aud with the shelter thus afforded 
it is not necessary to cut the blooms in 


stylosa certainly relishes a dry and sunny 
position in which it gets thoroughly baked 
during summer, and in which it increases 
very rapidly.—W. MoG., Baimae, Kirk¬ 
cudbright. 

Androsace carnea. — A fragile plant, 
looking like a miniature alpine Primrose. 
It is more easily grown than some of its 
alpine fellows in soil without lime. Prom 
Sir Prank Crisp. 

Primula Allionl.— Sir Frank Crisp sends 
me a small pip of this which does not give 
the faintest idea of its beauty in its own 
land. Half-way up the - Val de Tenda there 
is a little side valley cultivated by the 
wooden plough of the days of Virgil, but 
flanked by an enormous cliff, and all along 
the cracks in the seams there is a mass of 
this richly-coloured Primrose,—W. 

The White-Hoop Petticoat Daffodil. — I 
was pleased to see the illustration and 
note on this (p. 171). I grew it for many 
years. I generally put the bulbs at the 
end of August into small pans about 
■4 inches deep, standing them outside and 
slightly covering them till the bulbs 
started into growth, when they were re¬ 
moved to a brick pit in a sheltered posi¬ 
tion and given abundance of air. When 
the blooms began to o]>eii they were raised , 
close to tlie glass, and when fully open 
they were removed to a cold house.— 
Dorset. 

Mutisia decurrens. — Mention of this 
showy climbing Composite on page 232 
brings to mind a particularly tine example 
which, nearly fifty years ago, was 
flowering in the nursery of Messrs. Glen- 
dinning at Turnhum Green. The Mutisia 
was planted close to a screen of Privet, 
not a closely-cropped hedge, but a few 
loosely-disposed plants. Through these 
the shoots of the Mutisia made their way, 
and the brilliant orange-coloured flowers 
were borne in great profusion. This 
Mutisia was certainly planted near the 
Privet, but as to the conditions of drain¬ 
age, soil, etc., I cannot say.—K. It. W. 

Hollyhocks.— The note on page 214 of 
April 10th concerning Hollyhocks is good ; 
but if they do not come into bloom before 
September, do we not lose some of the en¬ 
joyment their flowers give? I think so, 
especially when grown on cold soils, which 
renders I lie development of the last half 
of tile spike a very slow process, added to 
which the cold, heavy dews also impair 
the opening and colour of ihe flowers. 
The best way I have found is fo sow the 


under a south wall or in pots in a cold- 
frame, and plant out in early spring. So 
treateil the spikes develop and the flowers 
ojien before the autumn rains and dews 
have any ill-effect.—C. Tur.ver, Km View 
Garden, Highgate. 

A fine rosy Primrose.— What a beautiful 
and effective plant this is at Broekhurst. 
All forms of the rosy Primrose are 
beautiful, but this is a very distinct and 
larger form. I hope some nurseries have 
a stock of it.—W. 

Anemone Hepatica 1 have collected for 
some years, chiefly in the Pyrenees. 
There the white form seems to be far the 
commonest. There are numberless shades 
of mauve-blue and I have occasionally 
found a colour which is almost blue. A 
rather washy pink is pretty common, a 
real crimson is rare. The “blue” forms 
are the most satisfactory in the garden, 
the white the least so, though all are very 
free flowering. There is considerable 
variation in the number and “solidity” 
of the petals, and also in the leaves, which 
in some cases are marbled. — Arthur F. 
Hort, Harrow . 

Primula Julia. — This from Miss Will- 
mott, who writes of it as follows: — 

“ This has every good quality—hardy, 
free, long period of flowering, easy to 
propagate, and grows well in any posi¬ 
tion and any soil. I always try any 
new plant in every position and witli 
every soil, and the experience thus 
gained is valuable. In that way 1 
very rarely lose a plant. From the 
plant I sent you you can easily make 
fifty without harming any of the 
stock.” 

- Primula Julim first flowered in 

this country in the Oxford Botanic 
Garden in 1911. I first saw it in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh. Last year I 
saw a delightful group of an exceptionally 
good, free-flowering form in the garden of 
Dr. John MacWntt, Duns, whose collec¬ 
tion of Primulas is remarkably large. I 
flowered it last year, and it is at the pre¬ 
sent time in bloom here in the open. It is 
classed by Pax in the vernales section, 
which includes our native Primroses, Cow¬ 
slips, and Oxlips, but Professor Bayley 
Balfour does not consider it in its right 
place among them. This matters little to 
a garden lover, and P. .Tulim can well 
afford to stand u[>on its own merits. It is a 
dainty little plant, growing only an inch or 
two high, and bears freely charming rosy- 


l>ud, as they expand .where they grow. I. J seed in July or August, winter the plants 
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soil which suits our common Primrose. X 
am growing it in a low, rather damp 
place. Being unaware of its exact re¬ 
quirements, ar.d wishing to experiment a 
little, I planted a crown of P. Juliae in a 
moraine with whinstone chips surfacing 
light sandy soil, just near the edge of a 
little watercourse which passes along the 
moraine and is only flowing at intervals 
when the adjoining Water Lily pool re¬ 
quires replenishing. Here P. Julia 1 is 
doing capitally, though dwarfer than in 
other places.— S. Aknott. 

Ilomanzoffia sltohensls.— A modest little 
plant from British Columbia, with white, 
erect, bell-shaped flowers and leaves re¬ 
minding one of some of the Hockfoils. 
The plant is of tufted habit, grows 8 inches 
or 9 Inches high at its best, with the 
stalked, deeply-toothed leaves of Snxi- 
fraga granulata. It grows freely in 
sandy loam to which some peat has been 
added and prefers a cool root-run. It 
may prove interesting for the rock garden. 
An illustration of a group of this will b& 
found in our issue of October 3rd. 1914, 
page 649. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Saxifraga Vandelli _A very tine speci¬ 

men in bloom of this difficult to flower 
Kockfoil was given an award of merit 
by the Floral Committee of the Itoyal 
Horticultural Society when shown on 
Tuesday, April 13th, 1 y Messrs. Tucker, 
Oxford. It comes from the Tyrol, and is 
a rare und choice kind, a d not often seen 
in bloom. The spiny-pointed rosettes,are 
tufted and greenish, rarely glaucous or 
encrusted. It seems to do best when 
tightly wedged between stones and given 
the merest scrap of soil. Perfect drainage 
is all-importuut. The pure-white blossoms 
are produced in clustered heads, and a 
good flowering example, as the one re¬ 
ferred to, is worth trying for. 

Rhododendron intrioatum. — Amongst 
the many new species of Hhododendrou 
that have been introduced from China 
within recent years this is one of the most 
distinct and beautiful that has yet 
flowered. It forms compact little bushes 
a foot or so high, but blossoms well when 
not more than 3 inches high. Its tiny, 
evergreen leaves are usually less than 
i inch long, and its violet-coloured flowers, 
which are borne several together in ter¬ 
minal heads, arc each rather more than 
i inch across. It was found by Mr. 
Wilson, in Szechuen, in 1904. As it grows 
wild at altitudes varying from 11,000 feet 
to 15,000 feet there is no question as to its 
hardiness, but as it blooms early (April), 
and the flowers are liable to injury from 
late frosts and cutting winds, a rather 
sheltered position should be provided. A 
sheltered spot in the rock garden is an 
ideal place for it. It can be increased 
from cuttings of half-ripe shoots dibbled 
into i>ots of sandy peat in July. Place 
the cuttings iii a close and slightly warm 
frame until rooted, then move the small 
plants to a cold-frame until they are large 
enough for planting out. 

Saxifraga niarginata_1 look upon this 

South Italian kind as one of the best 
white April-flowering Hockfoils. In habit 
of growth—the formation of the rosettes 
more particularly—it has much In common 
with the Grecian S. Boryi, which, how¬ 
ever, so far as my experience goes, rarely 
presents the high incrustation which char¬ 
acterises S. marginata. Apart from these 
differences, S. Boryi Is dwarfer and later 
in flowering. Incidentally, it may be less 
good, though, as the two are rarely in 
flower together, the comparison counts for 
little. Happily, the above-named species 
flowers freely. There are, too, a certain 
purity in its large white flowers and a i 
distinctness in the obovate reflexing jietals 
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which characterise and separate it from 
others near akin. The petals, too, are 
usually separated right to the base, 
though without the least tendency to stari- 
ness. The flowers, freely borne, are of | 
good substance, and last a considerable 
time in perfection. The buds are of a 
pink hue, The plant loves limestone, and 
with this ensured in sunny rock crevices j 
it will invariably do well —E. Jenkixs. 

Casslope fastlgiata (Himalayan 
Heather) is a small but pretty ever¬ 
green, rarely exceeding a foot in height. 
It should be planted in soil to which peat j 
or decayed leaves have been added, and in ; 
a moist but well-drained position, where 
it is shaded from the mid-day sun, other¬ 
wise it will assume a yellow and un¬ 
healthy appearance. The flowers—not un¬ 
like those of the Lily of the Valley—are 
produced from the axils of the tiny leaves 
during April and May. It is a charming 
plant for shady nooks in the rock garden 
or the Heath garden, but must not be 
allowed to suffer from drought. If used 
in the rock garden it should be carpeted 
with some of the mossy Hockfoils, which 
w'ill keep the ground cool and enhance its 
beauty. It is a native of the Himalayas 
where it is found at a high altitude. In 
O. tetragoua, a commoner kind from North 
America, the flowers are smaller, and, 
while generally not so attractive, it is 
worth growing.—E. M. 

Pycnostachys Dawei.— "K. K. W.," , 
page 210, refers to this as “ a promising 
winter-flowering plant for the green¬ 
house,” though I do not think it is destined 
to occupy high rank among winter-flower¬ 
ing subjects, even when its fine blue colour 
is admitted. Indeed, in my opinion, it 
will owe any popularity to which it may 
attain to colour ’alone, since there is 
nothing of refinement in the plant, and 
the density of the cone-like flower-clusters 
which terminate the stems does not make 
for display. Rather more than a year 
ago I saw it in flower at Kew, while a few 
weeks ago a batch of a dozen or so was 
sent to one of the meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. In each case the 
rich blue, equalling in tone that of Salvia 
! patens almost, attracted at once, though 
one found oneself longing for more of it 
and a better-liabited plant. It is of the 
intense blue which everybody appreciates, 
and doubtless the rarity of this colour will 
comiieusate for much The exhibited 
plants referred to were little more than 
2 feet high.—E. J. 

Hepaticas from Kilbride.— We are en¬ 
closing a plant of a small, late-flowering 
form, with curiously formed leaves. Its | 
flowers, pale lavender and borne on .up¬ 
right stems, are just turned over at the 
neck in a graceful way. We think we re¬ 
ceived this from America, as triloba, some 
years ago. Our stock of this suffered last 
year, and so the plant is smaller than 
usual. We also enclose leaves of the old 
II. triloba variabilis. This plant seems 
now very scarce. There seems to be a 
great variation in the marking, but we 
have not yet proved whether the condition 
of growth has anything to do with the 
fine colouring of some of the plants. In 
some the tints are paler than in others. 
We are going to label and isolate some j 
of them to see how they come another 
year.—J. Stohmoxth & Sox. 

[The leaves are very pretty with dark 
bronzy marbling. Hepaticas are such 
attractive flowers of April that gardeners 
can hardly pay them too much attention. | 
A friend of ours tells us that the Swedish | 
form of the common one varies very much, 
and the American one may too. It would 
be a great gain to have this late-flowering 
kind established in our gardens.—E d. j 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE LATE PLANTING OF 
EVERGREENS. 

Some kinds of evergreen trees and shrubs 
are difficult to re-establish, and in many 
cases the removal of such plants during 
winter would be almost certain to result 
in failure. When dealing with ever¬ 
greens It must always be borne in mind 
that a greater strain is imposed upon the 
roots during winter than is the case with 
summer - leafing plants, therefore any 
serious root disturbance at a time when 
the ground is cold, the temperature of the 
air low, or dry cutting winds prevail, 
must produce a weakening effect. Ever¬ 
greens which produce a dense mass of 
fibrous roots enclosing a considerable body 
of soil do not suffer seriously, Rhododen¬ 
drons and Heaths being cases in point, 
but Evergreen Oaks, Portugal Laurels, 
Pines, and various other subjects produce 
a few long, main roots with insufficient 
fibres to hold the soil together, and unless 
elaborate means are taken to prepare the 
plants so that a body of soil can be bound 
securely about the roots during trans¬ 
planting, every particle of soil fails away. 
When these plants are moved in May. 
however, the soil is warm and the roots 
become active, and plants soon repair any 
root injury. 

At any period of the year large speci¬ 
mens of some species can only be trans¬ 
planted with a considerable amount of 
risk, und it is advisable to provide per¬ 
manent positions for them when quite 
small. Such as Pines, Arbutuses, 
Portugal Laurels, and Evergreen Oaks 
always become established more readily 
wlien transplanted below rather than 
above 18 inches in height.. In cases where 
the root system is found to be very small 
in comparison to the branch system it is 
wise to cut the branches back to some 
extent when tile plants are moved. This 
relieves the roots of a certain amount of 
work and gives the plant a better chance 
of recovery. The fall of the leaves of 
newly-planted evergreens need cause no 
uneasiness, in fact it is a better sign of 
recovery than for the leaves to remain on 
the branches and begin to shrivel. Pro¬ 
vided the weather is showery for two or 
three weeks following transplanting, the 
plants are likely to recover fairly well 
during that time, but if sunny or windy 
and dry it is advisable to provide shade 
for important subjects. This may lie 
effected by means of canvas or branches 
of evergreen trees, the whole being 
syringed twice daily. 

When plants are merely moved, from 
one position to another in the same garden 
there Is not the same risk ns when they 
are subjected to a long railway journey. 
In the latter case care should be taken in 
packing that the roots are not likely to 
become dry on the journey, and on arrival 
the plants should be unpacked at once and 
the roots well soaked, planting being done 
with the lenst possible delay. A good 
watering should be given during planting, 
and when the work is completed a stir- 
face dressing of decayed leaves and 
manure will prevent drying of the sur¬ 
face soil. Any plant that is likely to be 
blown about before sufficient new roots 
have been formed to anchor it firmly in 
the soil should be secured to a stake or be 
made firm by a triangle of soft ropes 
fastened to stakes driven into the ground 
a few feet from the tree. 

The May planting of Pines, Spruces, 
and Douglas Firs is usually-confined to 
the colder parts of the country, April 
being considered a suitable month in oilier 
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curred of judging its merits ns an orna¬ 
mental shrub, and although this group of 
the family is sometimes sneered at so far 
as its flowering qualities go, a glance 
at the accompanying illustration will bo 
sufficient to prove tlint it, at nny rate, 
presents n pretty picture when at Its best. 
Moreover, it has the advantage of pro¬ 
ducing attractive fruit towards the end of 
August, the berries being alternately white 
and bluish in colour. Its bark has the 
familiar red colouring of several other 
species in the group, although it is less 
bright than that of C. alba and its varie¬ 
ties. A point in its favour is its adapta¬ 
bility for a variety of conditions, for it 
can be grown almost anywhere and in 
almost any deeply-worked soil. By in¬ 
serting cuttings a foot long out of doors, 
in autumn or winter, it is easily increased. 
As a plant for the wilder parts of the 
garden it is, perhaps, better adapted than 
for the shrubbery, ns it is of vigorous 
habit and requires plenty of room, other¬ 
wise it has to be severely pruned to keep 
it from smothering other subjects. D. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

A walk round shows many things much 
earlier than usual which call for 
notice. Rhododendrons, many of the 
hybrids far in advance of their usual 
period of blooming, are already in bloom. 
Large pieces of Berberis Darwini, most 
of which have been in bloom more or less 
throughout the winter, are upon the 
point of making their finest show. The 
different sorts of Flowering Currants— 
Ribes—have been very fine; Cydonla 
japonica has seldom been more attrac¬ 
tive: Lilacs of many sorts are showing a 
profusion of buds; and for some time now 
the double Jew's Mallow — Kerria 
japonica, fl. pi.—has been in evidence. 
Many kinds of Prunus are grown, and 
these at the present time are in full 
flower. Mahonias, usually regarded ns 
plants more suitable for undergrowth in 
woods, have a certain value in odd corners 
of the garden, and in late April their 
golden-yellow, sweetly-scented corymbs 
are by no means the least attractive of 
our flowering shrubs. Andromeda flori- 
bunda has remained jn good order for an 
exceptionally long period, the Mexican 
Orange-flower (Cholsya ternata) has 
seldom been more promising, while 
Azaleas of all kinds give promise of 
abundance of bloom before the season is 
very much further advanced. Laurus- 
tinuses have, as usual, proved their value, 
and if the few more generally grown 
varieties of Knlmins are not so promising 
as usual, yet an occasional failure is not 
to be grumbled at. Certain of the flower¬ 
ing Cherries are beginning to show white, 
and apart altogether from the regular 
occupants of the shrubberies, one cannot 
help noticing the gay display of the 
Part of a plant of Comus Bretschneidcri in th-e Royal Gardens, Kew. Whins (Gorse) and the rich promise of 

J J 1 the Laburnums, Thorns, and other things 

In the neighbourhood of the gardens. 

fixed, as seasons vary so much from year ous by reason of the large white bracts 
to year, but an excellent guide can be : which surround the small heads of tiny 
obtained by the condition of the growth flowers, as represented by such kinds as 
buds, for when shoots of Holly, Evergreen , C. florida and C. Nuttalli; in June and 
Oak, or Portugal Laurel are about j inch July such tree-like kinds as C. macrophylln 
in length the plants are in good condition aud C. controversa are conspicuous by sallcifolla).—This, although introduced so 
for removal. D. their large flat heads of cream-coloured recently as 190(i, has already proved a 

flowers; and earlier in May and June there i free-growing and free-flowering plant. A 
Forsythia suspensa and F. virldissima is still another group which Is composed, native of Japan, it there forms a small 
are effective shrubs for planting in the of large bushes, often with bright-coloured i tree 20 feet or so high, and judging from 
open in sheltered positions. In cold dis- bark,which produce round heads of white its behaviour here it will grow at least as 
tricts the shelter of a wall is required by or creamy-white flowers. To this last- high in this country, for there are already 
both. These having now passed out of i named group C. Bretsehneiderl belongs, i plants 8 feet or 10 feet high. It is readily 
flower require pruning. The shoots made A native of China, it was brought into distinguished by its narrow, deciduous 
now and those that result from this prominent notice in 1S99, when a figure leaves. The flowers are each 3 inches to 
limning will furnish the flowering wood and description appeared in Le Jardin. : 4 inches across and composed of six 
for another year. The flowering, shoots of Since that time ample opportunity has oc- glistening white petals! their nearest 
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.VOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Willow-leaved Magnolia (Magnolia 


places, whilst when planted under forest 
conditions, and the plants are only 
9 Inches to 12 inches high, they are 
planted during open weather throughout a 
good part of autumn and early spring, but 
larger plants succeed much better if left 
until the later dates. Many Hollies are 
moved in May with few losses, whilst 
Hollies transplanted without soil to the 
roots three months earlier rarely prove 
satisfactory. Bamboos which need divid¬ 
ing give far better results when moved in 
May, at n time when the new culms are 
1 inch or 2 Inches long, than at nny other 
lime. The exact'date at which trans¬ 
planting should be commenced cannot lie 


this year should be shortened back to 
three or four buds and any pruning re¬ 
quired done at the same time. If the soil 
around the bushes is exhausted some of it 
should be removed and replaced with good | 
loam and rotten manure.—G. 


BRETSCHNEIDER’S DOGWOOD 
(CORNUS BRETSCHNEIDERI). 
There are several distinct groups of Dog¬ 
woods, each of which varies a good deal. 
In early spring we have the common Dog¬ 
wood or Cornel (C. Mas) and its allies, 
producing their bright, golden blossoms In 
small clusters from leafless shoots; in 
May and .Tune another group is conspicu- 1 
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approach In the genus being liie Dowers 
of M. Stellata, which have, of course, a 
larger number of petals. From M. stellata 
the plant is perfectly distinct, for in¬ 
stead of the dense bushy habit of that 
plant we have an upright tree with long, 
slender branches. It is apparently as 
hardy as M. stellata, and flowers a week 
or two later, usually towards the end of 
April. Anyone wishing for a suitable 
lawn plant where shelter from cold winds 
is afforded might well give this a trial.— 
W. D. 


Pruning shrubs. —The pruning of hardy- 
shrubs is one of the most important 
matters connected with them, but at pre¬ 
sent it is very imperfectly understood, and 
we see far too often the lamentable re¬ 
sults accruing from a lack of knowledge 
of their individual requirements. All that 
is generally considered necessary is for an 
incompetent workman to give the shrubs 
an annual trimming with a pair of shears, 
with the result that when the work is 
finished the shrubs all have about the same 
rounded, stiff appearance. Much of the old 
wood which should have been removed 
is left and forms a mass of useless growth, 
the young wood, which should be care¬ 
fully preserved for future blossom, being 
cut away. It is not possible to lay down 
any hard and fast rule, as shrubs differ 
so much in their individual requirements, 
but it is better not to prune at all than 
to prune indiscriminately. The majority 
of flowering shrubs produce their blos¬ 
soms during the spring and summer 
months, and some of these, such as the 
I’hlladelphus, Deutzias, and Forsythias, 
which produce their flowers on wood of 
the previous season's growth, are im¬ 
proved by having some of the flowering 
stems cut clean out as soon as the 
blossoms have fallen. This will help to 
strengthen the new growths sent out from 
the base and give them a better oppor¬ 
tunity of becoming well ripened before 
winter sets in. The majority of hardy 
shrubs, however, require very little 
pruning beyond occasionally removing the 
old growth so as to keep them shapely and 
open to enable them to receive the full 
benefit of the sun and air. It is only by 
intelligent study and actual practice that 
one can become conversant with the re¬ 
quirements of different shrubs .—American 
Gardening. 

The Double-flowered Gorse,— This is of 
more compact growth than the ordinary 
Gorse, and is not so untidy as the single- 
flowered kind, as there are no seed-pods. 
The most suitable positions for it are dry 
hillsides and sandy or stony banks ex¬ 
posed to full sun. When planted in poor 
soil the growth is short and sturdy, and 
flowers are borne with great freedom, but 
when planted in rich soil the growth is 
gross and fails to produce a full crop of 
bloom. The double-flowered Gorse is 
easily increased from cuttings of half- 
ripened shoots during July or August. 
They should be inserted firmly in a bed 
of sandy soil in a cold-frame, which must 
be kept close and shaded from bright sun. 
About the following April the cuttings 
may be lifted, taking care not to injure 
the delicate roots, and be potted singly 
into 3-inch pots in which they should re¬ 
main until they are planted permanently 
during-the following autumn.—D. 

Epimedium maoranthum. —This is one 
of the nicest of the race and is very hand¬ 
some when in flower. It came into bloom 
in April this year. It occasionally flowers 
in autumn ns well, this depending on the 
season. The blooms are white. When the 
old foliage is left on the plant It flowers 
much more freely, the bronzy colouring of 
last year’s leaves heightening the appear¬ 
ance of the plant and the flowers. When 


I he young leaves appear they are very 
prettily veined and coloured. It is a 
capital border or rock-garden plant and 
soon spreads in light soil, which it appears 
to prefer. E. grandiflorum is a synonym 
and E. niveum is closely allied, if not a 
mere variety, with smaller blooms.—S. 
Aisnott. 

Spiraea Thunbergl. — The shrubby 
Spiraeas are divided into two well- 
marked groups by their method of flower¬ 
ing, one group blooming on wood matured 
the previous year, whilst the flowers of 
the other terminate the branches of the 
current year. S. Thunbergi belongs to 
the former set and is the earliest of all to 
bloom. During an early spring it some¬ 
times happens that flowers open in 
February and the plants are at their best 
in March. This year, however, they were 
not in really good condition until the 
middle of April. The leaves are bright 
green and small, the combination of grace¬ 
ful branches and elegant foliage being 
very effective. It may be increased either- 
by cuttings or layers. If the plants are 
inclined to become straggly the branches 
should be shortened as soon as the flowers 
fade. 

Berberls nervosa. — This is a distinct, and 
beautiful dwarf Barberry. The leaves, bronzy- 
purple during most- of the year, resemble in 
shape those of B. nepalensis. The flowers are 
produced in yellow racemes. It is of slow 
growth and not easily increased, which pro- 
uably accounts for its scarcity.—E. Markham. 

Rhododendron fastiRiatum. — The pretty 
dwarf, purple-flowered Rhododendron faatigia- 
tum has been very pleasing in the Edinburgh 
Royal Botanic Gardens, where it has proved 
quite hardy._ 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THE FIVE BEST WHITE SINGLE 

FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Single-flowered Chrysanthemums have 
lately been given the prominence they de¬ 
serve. The papers read and discussed at 
the recent National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Conference disclosed the fact 
that, in several respects, authorities nre 
much in agreement ns to what nre the 


1 host kinds now in general cultivation. 
Not the least interesting of these selections 
was that which referred to the five best 
white kinds. They are as follows : — 

Marjorie. —A large pure white kind of 
good form and chaste appearance. 

Mensa.— Without a doubt the most per¬ 
fect of all singles. Of moderate size, 
beautiful form, and pure white. 

White E. Pagram. —This is a beautiful 
white sport from the well-known pink 
variety Edith Pagram, having all tile good 
points of tile parent variety. 

White Swan.— A flower of medium size, 
of comparatively reeeut introduction, and 
pure white. 

Snow Queen. —■ This is an Anemone- 
centred single of beautiful form and of 
the purest white. E. G. 


Cuttings. —In the course of the week 
additions were made to the number of 
hardy Chrysanthemums. The varieties 
tend to become embarrassing, in so far 
that, occasionally, a striving after a 
“ collection ’’ prevents ihc effect of a 
good mass of a given colour being utilised 
to the greatest, advantage. Much depend¬ 
ence is here placed upon the well-known 
Masse family, and for all-round purposes, 
both in range of colours and for cutting, 
the race lias much to recommend it. 
Marie Masse. Crimson Masse, Ralph 
Curtis, White Masse, Rabbie Burns, and 
norace Martin, grown in quantity, are 
still ns good ns anything, and—a point in 
their favour—they bloom from August til! 
late October. Mme. Desgranges is also 
grown to some extent, and, though old. 
it is a sterling variety. A good deal of 
use is made of the dwarf bronze Piercy’s 
Seedling. I used to like a hedge of 
Goacher's Crimson, but this showy Chrys¬ 
anthemum developed rust year after year 
and was ultimately discarded. Singles 
grow in favour, although, out. of doors in 
our climate, they arc occasionally cut off 
before blooming by an untoward frost. 
Still, they deserve attention, and the 
success attained last year by Sylvia Slade. 
Mary Richardson, Ceddie Mason, and -l 
few others will lend to their larger em¬ 
ployment during the current season. 


EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT WISLEY. 


Variety. 


Almirante. 

Champ d'Or. 

ETelyn. 

F6e Parisienne . 

F. Wilson.. 

J. Bannister. 

Jimmie . 

Lorraine . 

Martin Peed. 

Mrs. J. Fielding \synony / 
Goacher’s Terra Cotta / mous \ 

Mabel Roberts . 

Mrs. W. Sydenham 

Pluied'Argent . 

Roi des Blancs 

R. Pemberton . 

Stella . . 

Tonkin. 

Caledonia. 

A bercom Beauty. 

Bronze Goacher. 

Carrie. . j 

Crimson Polly .| 

Diana.I 

George Bownesa. 

Harne .. .. . 

Leslie. 

Mme. Marie Masse. 

Market White . 

NinaBlick. 

Perle Chantillionnbe 

Polly. 

Ethel.. 

Wells* Scarlet . 

A. Bamham. 

Brighton . 

Crimson Diana . 

Ernest Baltet . 

Fiem-eTtouge} arD0n>nHni3 { 

Gascoigne . 

Mme. Drouard . 

May . 

Minnie Carpenter. 

Miss B. Miller . 

Nellie Riding. 


Jones, Wells.. . 

Barr, Jones, Wells. 

Wells & Co. 

Barr, Dobbie, Jones, Wells 

Simpson . 

Jones, Wells. 

Wells. 

Jones, Wells. 

Jones.* 

Dobbie, .Tones, Wells 

Jones, Wella. 

Wells. 

Dobbie, Jones, Wella 

R. Veitch, Wella 

Barr, Dobbie, Jones, Wells 

Barr, Jones. 

Dobbie. 

Dobbie, Wells. 

Dobbie, Jones . 

Dobbie, Wells . 

R. Veitch, Wells . 

Dobbie, Jones, Wells k Co., Wells 
Dobbie, Jones, Wells 
Barr, Dobbie, Jones 

Dobbie, Jones . 

Barr, Dobbie, .Tones, Wella 
Barr, Dobbie, Jones, Wells 
Barr, Dobbie, Jones, Wella 
Barr, Dobbie, Wells 
Dobbie, Jones. Wells 

Barr, Jones, Wells. 

Barr, Dobbie, Jones, Wells 

Dobbie, Wells . 

Dobbie, Wells . 

Wella. 

Jones .. .. . 

Dobbie, Jones, Wells 

Dobbie, Jones . 

Jones. 

Dobbie. 

Jones. 

Wells & Co. 

Jones. 

Barr, Jones, Wells. 

Dobbie, Jones . 

Wells. 


Results in previous year. 
Date. | Sender. 


No pre vious award. 


15/ 9,10 
24/1011 
23/ 9 02 
10/ 9 10 
29/ 910 
12' 9-05 
12/ 9 /05 
14/ 9/09 
9/ 8/93 
29/ 9/10 
15/ 9/10 
29/ 9 /10 
29/ 9/10 
11/ 9/06 

2510/10 


No pre 


Dobbie 
Wells .. 

Wells .. 

Wells .. 
Dobbie, Wells 
Wells .. 

Wells .. 

Wells .. 

Huy wood 
Dobbie 
Dobbie 
Dobbie 
Dobbie 
Wells .. 

Wells .. 


Award now 
recommended. 


Award of Merit, 


Previous award 
confirmed. 


Highly 

commended. 
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GARDENING 


ILLUSTRATED. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

PRIMULA FORTUNEI. 

The charming species depicted in the ac¬ 
companying illustration is now in fine 
flower in the alpine-house at Kew, where 
it at once attracts by reason of intrinsic 
merit, distinctness, and freedom of flower¬ 
ing. Curiously, nothing definite is known. 
I believe, as to its origin, though, judging 
by its specific name, it would appear to be 
Chinese. It is, however, a plant of great 
beauty and charm. In leaf charac¬ 
teristics it would pass for a modified P. 
capitata, though in no other respect has 
it anything in common with that well- 
known kind. Growing 8 inches or 9 Inches 
high, the leaves, stems, pedicels, and 


NOTES FROM A VILLA GARDEN. 
Cnocus E. A. Bowies. —I had three bulbs 
of this Crocus given to me in February 
and planted them towards the end of the 
month, after soaking them for a night in 
water. Although this was a very late 
date for planting they have all three 
flowered, making a bright patch of colour 
in a moraine. From the three bulbs I 
obtained sixteen flowers. E. A. Rowles is 
a charming Crocus of a clear butter- 
yellow colour. 

The Pasque Fi.owf.u (Anemone Pulsa¬ 
tilla).—This is now (April ISth) at its 
best. It is a most useful plant for tlie 
spring garden, and of distinct decorative 
value. My plants have all been raised 
from seed collected in the garden of a 
friend. Seedling plants are the easiest to 



Primula Ft.rtunci. 


calyces are covered with a heavy white 
meal, which is in distinct contrast to the 
large lilac-purple flowers. These latter 
in form are suggestive of large blooms of 
P. frondosa, though more deeply coloured, 
while the arching pedicels so well shown 
in the central umbel of flowers render it 
quite distinct from that kind, as it is also 
in (he number of flowers and the finer dis¬ 
play. Occasionally the inflorescences are 
twice or thrice whorled, a characteristic 
not making, in my opinion, for greater 
beauty. Two outstanding features char¬ 
acterise this old, yet little known, species 
—viz., early and remarkable freedom of 
blossoming, some of the examples carry¬ 
ing five or six umbels. It is obviously of 
very easy culture, and its early coming 
and great beauty should render it exceed¬ 
ingly popular. For the-alpine-house it is 
a gem. E. n. Jenkins. 

Google 


establish in the garden. They flower the 
second year after sowing. 

Anemone conoxAniA.— This is another 
spring - flowering Anemone easily raised 
from seed. The form known as “ King of 
the Scarlets” bears gorgeous flowers, 
which surpass, in my opinion, in brilliance 
those of Anemone fulgens. A collection 
of these Anemones adds much to the 
interest of the garden in April and May. 

Hepatica triloba alba.— This is one of 
the" choicest forms of the Hepatica and 
the flowers last more than a month on the 
plant. This year they have been particu¬ 
larly fine. There is just an indication of 
pink about the stamens of the flowers. 
With me Hepatica nngulosa is the first to 
flower, starting in January. It is fol¬ 
lowed by tbe Double Pink form and then 
comes H. triloba in blue, pink, and white. 

Primula rosea started to flower this 


, year the first week in April. It Is curious 
how the flowers develop when the stem is 
only just above ground, and are then 
gradually lifted up until they are fully 
0 inches above the leaves. With me this 
Primula" does much better than P. denticu- 
lata, for it appears to survive the attacks 
of slugs and sparrows, both of which play 
great havoc with Primulas generally. It 
is, to my mind, the most beautiful of all 
our spring Primulas. • S. Graveson. 

Bendon; Hertford. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants tor wall.—I would like to know 
what are the moat, suitable plants to grow on 
an old red-brick wall? At what time of year 
should they bo planted, and where near 
London could I see the largest selection?— 
C. B. A. 

[You have omitted two essentials, viz., 
the height of the wall and its aspect, 

; hence we cannot say what plants would 
! be the “ most suitable for an old red-brick 
wall.” It would also be helpful to know 
something of the condition of the wall, 
that is to say, is the mortar good, or in a 
1 state of partial decay-? If good, some 
difficulty will be experienced In starting 
the plants and much subsequent attention 
will be required. In certain instances 
seed-sowing is best, but that could only 
be done after preparing positions for the 
seeds. It is an easy matter to establish 
plants on a dry wall or one specially built 
to receive vegetable life, but quite a 
different thing to gnrnish a vertical wall 
correctly built. Is the wall “ capped,” 
and what facilities does it offer for plant¬ 
ing on the top? The best general planting 
season is autumn. We do not know where 
near London you could see a wall planted 
with the largest selection. Those we know 
have been specially built and would help 
you but little. If you will give us the 
above particulars we will do our best to 
help you.] 

Saxifraga Fergusoni. — This dainty 
Rockfoil holds its own even at the present 
day, when there are so many red, mossy 
I varieties. Some of these are a trifle coarse 
compared with the close-tufted, Moss-like 
masses of S. Fergusoni and a few others, 
while the smaller flowers of these appeal 
to many who do not worship size. It 
closely resembles Guildford Seedling, but 
comes into bloom a little before that 
j variety, I think, while the flowers are 
equal to those of Guildford Seedling in 
their brilliant colour. We owe this 
variety to Mr. John Ferguson, The 
Hermitage, Duns, in whose garden quite a 
number of pretty mossy Saxifrages has 
i originated. —Dumfries. 

Primula saxatllis. — It is especially 
pleasant to see how well Frimula saxa- 
tilis is doing in the moraine. A plant put 
into the moraine in the autumu of 1913 
did well last year, but this spring it has 
■surpassed itself and came into flower in 
early April. It makes a delightful little 
picture with Its dainty green leaves 
against the wliinstone and lime rubbish, 
and the brilliant rose flowers on their 
slender yet sturdy stem. It is usually 
grown on rockwork and often in loam and 
peat among other Primulas in low beds, 
but the name led me to attempt it in the 
moraine, where'it has quite surpassed ex¬ 
pectations. —S. Arnott. 

Fritillarla citrlna. — The quaint Fritil- 
laria citrina has again come into bloom. 
It is only from 4 Inches to (5 inches high, 
has broadish leaves, and one or two 
flowers drooping from the stems. These 
are of a bright-green outside, but the 
interior is of n kind of citron colour, 
glossy, as if covered with varnish. I have 
. had this Snake’s Head for a long time and 
It is quite hardy. It is, of course, a flower 
more for the specialist lhan the casual 
plant-lover.—Ess. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CYMBIDIUMS. 

For amateurs these are ideal Orchids, as 
the majority of them may be grown in a 
cool, shady part of an intermediate-house 
where in summer the night temperature 
fluctuates between CO degs. and TO degs., 
and through the winter it should range 
from 50 degs. to CO degs. During the day 
these figures will rise a little, and if the 
weather is warm and bright no harm will 
follow'. If any amateur confines himself 
to cool-house Orchids only he will be able 
to include C. Lowianum, C. giganteum, 
and C. Trnceynnum, as these kinds are 
not fastidious in regurd to temperature. 
The proper time for 
Repotting is a week or two after the 
plants have finished flowering, and as the 
plants bloom at different periods of the 
year rejiotting must, of course, vary in 
accordance with their Individual require¬ 
ments. Annual disturbance is not needed; j 
in fact, if provided with a suitable and 
lasting rooting medium they need not be 
disturbed for several years. When re¬ 
potting is necessary a liberal shift should 
be allowed, and if the plants are too large j 
they can be divided and each piece given ! 
a separate receptacle. The pots should be 
filled to one-fourth of their depth with 
drainage, over which is laid a thin layer 
of turfy loam with the' Grass side down¬ 
wards. The compost should consist of 
two parts good fibrous loam, one part 
partly-decayed Oak or Beech leaves, and 
one part Sphagnum Moss. If the loam is 
deficient of fibre a little Osmunda fibre 
may be incorporated with the mixture. 
To keep the materials porous a moderate 
sprinkling of crushed crocks and silver 
sand can be added. Press the soil firm, 
leaving sufficient space between the rim 
of the pot and the surface for watering, 
because when the plants are well rooted 
copious and frequent supplies are re¬ 
quired. For a few weeks after repotting 
very little water is needed, but the sur¬ 
roundings must be kept moist by occasion¬ 
ally syringing between the pots when the 
stages and floors become dry. During 
bright weather the plants may be lightly 
sprayed overhead with tepid water, and 
the blinds must be lowered directly the 
foliage feels warm to the hand. Sadox. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cypripedium Maudiae.— This is a hybrid 
between C. callosum Sanderre and C. 
Lawreneeanum Hyeanum. Although these 
two species are somewhat difficult to 
grow, the hybrid in question is most 
vigorous. It can be increased by division 
at a rapid rate, and anyone who pur¬ 
chases a plant now would, in two or three 
years, possess several good specimens. 
Its freedom of flowering is also well 
known, and where a small batch is culti¬ 
vated the flowering period can be extended 
over several months, say from March to 
July. The hlooms are of a beautiful 
apple-green with white markings. Most 
Cypripediums enjoy a retentive compost, 
hut this only needs a rooting medium of 
about 2 inches in depth, the remainder of 
the pot being filled with broken potsherds 
for drainage. The compost should con¬ 
sist of Osmunda fibre, or i>eat, and 
Sphagnum Moss in equal parts. The plants 
should be grown in the warmest house, 
selecting a spot where it is moist and 
shady. Copious supplies of water should 
be afforded during the summer months. 
Re jotting and division must take place 
two or three weeks after the flower-spikes 
have been removed.— Sadox. 

Digitized by GOOQl0 


GARDEN FOOD. 

Late Potato for baking.—For Bome eeaeona 
I have been trying to obtain a good late 
Potato for baking, large and floury when 
served. The Boil here is a heavy clay, and in 
some parts infested with wireworms, which 
materially increases the difficulty. I should 
be sincerely grateful, if you would advise me 
on the subject.— W. Bate. 

[Good varieties are Factor, Stourbridge 
Glory, and Up to Date. Lighten your 
heavy clay—a very poor soil for Potatoes.] 


ITALIAN VEGETABLE COOKERY. 
The chief characteristics of Italian 
vegetable cookery are the time and 
trouble given to the various tasks. For 
instance, Potatoes are considered worth 
the pa ins of baking in their skins, then 
taking out of the oven, when the heads 
are cut off. Next, the middles are scooped 
out, the walls of the Potatoes (still In 
their “jackets”) are put on one side, 
while the pulp is mashed with egg, milk, 
grated cheese, and butter. » r lien worked 
to a smooth paste this “mash” is put 
back into the “ walls," and all are re¬ 
heated in the oven and served with the 
floury Potatoes rising above and brim¬ 
ming over the jacketed walls. 

Has not America 169 recipes for stuffing 
Tomatoes? Italy has all those, and, over 
and above, one very simple form for cook¬ 
ing them—namely, frying them in purest 
olive oil, having split each Tomato in two, 
horizontally, and covered the halves 
lightly with chopped aromatic herbs and 
a little breadcrumb. A mere dusting of 
pepper and salt is the only other addition. 
The Tomatoes are placed in a pan with 
the cut parts uppermost, and into these 
the herbs, crumbs, and seasoning are 
poured. These Tomatoes should be eaten 
very hot. In Liguria, throughout the long 
summer, Tomatoes and dry bread are the 
favourite diet of the working classes. 

Genoese vegetable pie is an excellent 
dish, very wholesome, and greatly liked 
by persons of very different tastes. To 
make it take 150 grammes, or the weight 
of fifteen English penny pieces, of butter, 
and about 1 lb. of flour. Make a paste of 
these, like the paste used for ribbon ver¬ 
micelli, or something lighter than 
dumpling paste. When it has been well 
worked cut it into two soft, round loaves, 
and lay one in a round baking-tin. Now 
take Spinach, Peas, Artichokes, Cabbage, 
and Onion, and chop them nil extremely 
fine. Cook these chopped vegetables for 
half-nn-hour. Take them off the fire and 
add salt, pepper, grated cheese, and three 
eggs. Mix all well together. The result 
should be a thick pulp, which you should 
spread evenly upon the paste in the tin. 
Then take the other round loaf and cover 
the first with it, tucking in the edges 
carefully, when you should bake the pie 
in the oven till it is a nice brown.— Lady’s 
Pictorial. 


“ Flan.” —Take as much vegetable ns will 
serve six persons—you may choose what 
kind you like ; green Peas are good, Arti¬ 
chokes, leaves and all—make a delicious 
“ flan.” Carrots are excellent, so are 
gourds; white Cabbage is also very nice 
for “ flan,” and many other vegetables 
will serve your turn. Spinach Is most 
useful for this dish. Cook your veget¬ 
able, whatever it is, pass it through a 
sieve, ndd to it a rather thick bdchamelle 
sauce, four eggs, a small handful of grated 
cheese, with salt and pepper to taste, and 
mix all thoroughly. Take a mould, butter 
it very well, and put your mixture Into It. 
Then cook it in a bain-marie in the oven 
for half-nn-hour. Before it Is quite done 
place a buttered paper over the top of the 
mould lest your “flan" should harden 
on the top. The “ parchment paper " in 


which butter comes from the shope, well 
buttered, is the best paper to employ. 
When the “ flan ” is done turn It out on 
an entree dish. The Milanese have 
“flan” of one 6ort or another at every 
luncheon and dinner. It belongs to the 
Italian cuisine, although its name sug¬ 
gests French cook y. It is not neeessary 
to give the recipe for the bdehamelle sauce 
mentioned above, because the egg, butter, 
flour, and milk preparation is known 
everywhere, and is not specially Italian. 


FIRELESS COOKERY. 

How pennies may be saved. —The prin¬ 
ciple of cooking by means of retention of 
heat — of which the hay-box Is the 
simplest form — has caused scientific 
people to place on the market a number of 
elaborate and expensive fireless cookers. 
These are excellent in their way, but the 
principle of heat application, which Is 
their raison d’(tre, is seen In exactly the 
same manner, only In Its simplest and 
most economical form, in the hay-box. 
In this way women could be shown n 
simple and cheap method of cooking—one 
by -which valuable cereals, and such things 
ns Lentils—so rich in iron for the blood, 
but so little used by the poorer classes be¬ 
cause they require “so much cooking”— 
may be left to cook to perfection, without 
attention, and, after a certain point, with¬ 
out fuel or gas. 

The hay-box. — The first thing to be 
done is to secure n good-sized wooden box- 
in perfect condition, and with a lid that 
will fit. A Tate’s sugar-box or a Quaker 
Oats case is excellent for the purpose. 
First line it with several thicknesses of 
newspaper or brown paper, and then nail 
over tightly, so as to exclude all air, some 
thick fabric, such as flannelette, or even 
thick sacking. If funds allow, asbestos 
makes a perfect lining, and adds con¬ 
siderably to the value of the box, which, 
if large enough, may have two divisions 
by fixing wood in the centre. Having 
lined the box, put a thick layer of clean, 
sweet hay at the bottom, and proceed to 
pack hay in very tightly, leaving a space 
in the centre to receive the saucepan. This 
should not he the ordinary kind with a 
handle at the side, but a can—enamel will 
answer very well—with a handle over the 
top, or an ordinary brown stewing-jar is 
splendid. Where every penny has to be 
considered, jam-pots, provided they are 
properly covered, will answer the purpose. 
Then make a cushion of sacking or 
flannelette exactly to fit the top when the 
saucepan is placed in the box; fill this 
cushion with liay and put on the lid. 
which should also be covered Inside with 
woollen material. To keep the lid in 
place a strap placed round the box. and 
tightened when desired, is useful, or the 
lid may be fastened with hinges and a 
lock and key. An outside covering of 
inexpensive, dark American cloth not only 
adds to the appearance of -the box, but 
also aids in keeping away nil draught. 

All kinds of meat, vegetables, cereals, 
soups, fruits, and even stock may he made 
by means of the hay-box. The fact of 
paramount importance is that all foods 
must be put Into the box at boiling point, 
nnd some foods require rather more pre¬ 
liminary cooking than others. Experi¬ 
ment proves that many foods cook very 
much better just below boiling point, 
while some will retain the heat much 
longer than others. Another important 
thing to remember about hay-box cookery 
Is that-if the saucepan is removed from 
the box before the contents have finished 
cooking these must again be brought up to 
boiling point over a gas-ring or other 
medium before returning to the box — 
Guardian 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

THU MOUNTAIN CLEMATIS 
(CLEMATIS MONTANA). 

The large number of garden varieties of 
Clematis of the florida, patens, lanuginosa, 
Vtticella, and Jackmanl types has almost 
excluded the majority of the species from 
our gardens, but the Mountain Clematis 
has held its own amongst Its larger- 
flowered rivals and is as popular to-day 


to be met with, every branch being a 
wreath of snow-white blossoms for several 
weeks In May. 

Of late years several new forms have 
'nppeared, the most distinct being rubens 
and Wilsoni. 

C. m. ruben t s.— Seeds of this were intro¬ 
duced by Mr. E. H. Wilson in 1900, and so 
well has the plant taken to its new sur¬ 
roundings that there are many very well- 
developed specimens to be found W’hich 
have bloomed- freely for the last ten years. 


3 inches across, and instead of being borne 
in May they do not appear until July or 
August. 

Any pruning required by these Clematises 
should be left until after the flowers are 
over. D. 

THE BORAGE WORTS. 

What useful plants these are, and how- 
many odd places they can adorn. The 
pale-blue Borago laxlflorn is by no means 
so beautiful as others of the family. 

Stmi-hytl’m orientals is a plant too 
little known. As a carpet plant under 
trees it is most effective, and ns a water¬ 
side plant It has great value. I have It to 
clothe a retaining wall that holds up the 
ground by a pool in my stream. In stormy 
weather the water rises sometimes 
IS inches, so that such a wall was neces¬ 
sary, and the Symphytum has trailed over 
in a dense mass about 2 feet deep right to 
the normal level of the water. The deep- 
green pointed leaves form a mat, and the 
racemes of white, rosy-tinted flowers 
which appear in February and continue 
all through the summer are reflected in 
the water. The common white Symphytum 
which we find in the Cotswolds, and which 
Is fairly common in many parts of Eng¬ 
land, is worth a place in a wild garden. 


Clematis montana Wilsoni. From a photograph in a Surrey garden. 


as it has ever been since its introduction 
in 1831. A native of the Himalaya, it is 
of particularly vigorous growth and may 
be expected to reach the tops of walls, 
trellises, or other supports which are from 
20 feet to 30 feet high. The white flowers, 
which appear in May with the young 
leaves, are produced from the leaf-axils, 
each one being from 2 inches to inches 
across. It is better fitted for the Mid¬ 
lands and South than for more northerly 
regions, and ranny excellent examples are 


excellent exam pi 

Goool 


It is quite ns vigorous as the type, and, if 
anything, hardier. It can be easily dis¬ 
tinguished by its dark green leaves, which, 
together with veins and stalks, have a 
purplish tinge, and by its attractive rosy- 
red flowers. It is. Indeed, one of the most 
decorative plants amongst the many which 
have been sent from Chinn during the pre¬ 
sent century. The other variety, 

C. si. Wilsoni, of which an illustration 
accompanies this note, has larger flowers 
than the type. They are white, each about 


PULMON ARIAS, 

commonly known as Lungworts, also 
belong to the Boraginacea?, and many of 
them are first-rate garden plants. The 
most attractive is 

P. angcstifolia AZURE a, which bears 
\ sprays of intense brilliant blue. It is a 
really choice plant, which should be in 
| every garden. 

F. rubra has a more vigorous habit 
than the above and rather leathery, pale- 
green leaves. The flowers are bright pale- 
red, of a shade difficult to define. Perhaps 
cherry-cnrraine with a dash of salmon is 
i the nearest I cun get. I have it to fill the 
spaces among a group of Thalictrum nq’ui- 
legiiefolium. It is in bloom now, whereas 
the Thalictrum is a late-flowering plant 
and does not appear above ground until 
May as a rule. I have a plant of rul- 
monaria which. I think, must be a hybrid 
of tlie two above mentioned. It bears an 
equal mixture of intense blue and red 
flowers, which sounds garish and rather 
, terrible, but ns a matter of fact the two 
j colours blend perfectly. I had it from 
Mr. Bowell, the nurseryman here, who, I 
think, raised it. It any, however, be an 
exceptionally fine form of P. snccharata. 

P. arvernexsis lias deep-green, leathery 
leaves in dense tufts, and bears in May 
sprays of rich deep-blue flowers. The blue 
is almost as rich as that of the Gentinn- 
ella. The common 

P. officinalis is not to be compared 
with any of the above, but is, neverthe¬ 
less, useful as a shade-loving carpet in a 
wild garden, or even as an edging, in the 
same sort of place as one would use 
London Pride; it bears dull blue and pink 
flowers. All the Fulmonarias like a 
rather shady position and will grow quite 
in shade, but they resent dry, starred 
soil. 

P. sibirica and P. viroinica are now 
included among the Mertensins, and are 
called M. sibirica and M. pulmonarioides 
respectively. The former bears 2 feet 
slender sprays of very pale sky-blue 
flowers and is suitable for a cool, open 
woodland or among Rhododendrons. The 
latter should be grown in a choice position 
in a shady part of the rock garden in 
light, leafy, gritty soil. It forms a mat. 
which disappears entirely In winter and 
bears sprays of rich blue flowers finches 
to f> inches high in late summer 
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M. MtiHui.omF.s is one of the most 
beautiful rock-garden plants, but not at 
all easy to grow. It is quite a miniature 
of the last named and the flowers are 
rather Indescribable in colour, being of an 
intense rich blue overlaid with a velvety- 
purple. The best place for it probably is 
the shady part of a moraine, but I confess 
to having been unsuccessful with it. The 
one thing quite certain is that slugs love 
it. and probably devour the whole plant 
during winter. 

Ompu AT.onrs vicuna grows wild in some 
woods not many miles from here. This 
and its sweetly-pretty while sister are 
delightful plants with which to carpet the 
ground among Aquilegias. It likes an 
open, friable loam and leaf-soil. 

O. Ldciliaj is difficult and should go 
into a moraine. It likes crushed slate to 
grow in and bears long racemes of sky- 
blue flowers. 

O. cA ppadocica is easier to grow and 
quite ns lovely. This is also essen¬ 
tially a moraine plant and likes sun. It 
bears 4-inch spikes of intense Forget-me- 
not blue flowers, with a white eye. rising 
nltove tufts of narrow, erect, pointed 
leaves. Here again liewarc of slugs and 
keep sharp grit round it. It retains its 
withered leaves in winter. 

EeuruM vut,oahe (the Viper’s Bugloss), 
when grown in a starved position in full 
sun, in almost pure limestone gravel, pro¬ 
duces little bunch spikes of brilliant sky- 
blue, but it will grow quite well in richer 
soil and in half shade, under which con¬ 
ditions it is rather imposing and some¬ 
times reaches as high as 3 fept. It is 
essentially a lime lover and is a common 
though beautiful plant on the cliffs of the 
Cotswolds. Last, but not least, among 
tlie Borngeworts which I have in mind is 

Myosotis ai.pf.stris, that gorgeous For¬ 
get-me-not which grows everywhere on 
the Swiss mountains in the alpine 
meadows, and which, there, is so ricli and 
intense in colour. One rarely sees it so 
rich in colour in England, and for my 
part I believe the seed of that sold under 
this name has been crossed with the 
ordinary garden Forget-me-not. In any 
case, to get tile colour and habit really 
approaching alpine one must starve the 
plants by growing them in poor, gravelly 
soil- C. Bernard Robinson. 

Charlton King;. 


A SPRING GARDEN IN WEST 
CORNWALL. 

It is only a garden of half-an-acre, which, 
during the husband’s absence at the war, 
is being worked by one lady with occa¬ 
sional help from a boy scout. The late¬ 
ness of the season has added to its beauty, 
for the secret of the wonderful mass of 
colour is that the Daffodils, which by 
rights should tie over by now (mid April), 
are lasting on into the reign of later 
blooms. Thus early and late spring 
flowers are massed together. 

On either side of the drive is a border. 
The one on the right, raised a few feet 
above the level of the drive, is a blaze of 
Aubrietias—Lloyd Edwards, Fire King, 
and the paler variety—which hang in 
masses over the grey, natural rock, 
mingling with double white Alyssum. 
Clumps of Daffodils, chiefly Grandls, 
stand out between clumps of deep-hued 
Myosotis and golden Alyssum. White 
Stocks are in bloom lieride Lithospermum 
prostratum, and Oxlips and Polyanthuses, 
varying in colour from pale yellow to 
deep orange, arc everywhere, likewise the 
old Jack-in-the-Grcon and the double 
white Primrose. 

But it is in the border on the left where 
all the wonders of a Cornish garden are 

Digitized by (jOO^lC 


seen. Bucked by Rilies, a Double Pink 
Cherry, and a Daphne bush all in bloom, 
and other shrubs like Myrtle and Laures- 
tinus, whilst Palm-trees stand out tall and, 
gaunt, are Grape Hyacinths mingling with 
l clumps of Emperor Daffodil. Azalea 
I Ilinodegcri makes a vivid splash of 
colour. There are Ericas, too—the white 
E. Veitchi and the pink E. mediter- 
ranea superba and E. camea. White, 
pink, and red Camellias are fast drop¬ 
ping their petals beside the drlieate flowers 
of the Freesias. Further off, clumps of 
late-flowering Tulips are slowly opening 
their carmine petals, while Rhododen¬ 
drons make a blaze of colour on the lawn. 

In the kitchen garden, where every 
available space is used for vegetables, 
ground has been reserved for the speci¬ 
men Daffodils. Here are the handsome 
Lady Margaret Boscawen, the delicate 
! Dawn, Green Eye, etc., and a host of the 
Poet’s Narcissi in variety. They were in-" 
tended for exhibition at Truro, but owing 
to the war the annual show was can¬ 
celled, but grouped as they are here they 
make a wonderful show of colour. lost 
year, on April loth, the first Asparagus 
was cut from the open, but this year it 
will be very late. 

Space has lieen studied and only shrubs 
i and plants that pay well by their beauty 
have been grown, showing well what a 
Cornish garden can renlly produce with 
care, foresight, and knowledge—added to 
a late season. T. Roscoe. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A park.— The tendency to use parks and 
public gardens for the display of monu¬ 
ments and commemorative buildings 
threatens to turn them into places of un¬ 
rest. We agree entirely with the follow¬ 
ing opinion, which formed part of a pro¬ 
test against the erection of a large build¬ 
ing in Lincoln Park, Chicago, ns to what 
a park should be. It is the settled and 
recorded opinion of competent park men 
and landscape gardeners that any un¬ 
necessary architectural structure in a park 
is an evil. No building of any kind not 
required for the comfort or pleasure of 
the garden-loving public should ever be 
erected in a park, and such ns are neces¬ 
sary should in general be kept as small 
and as inconspicuous ns possible. The 
proper object of a park in or near a city 
is to provide something different from the 
formal features of the city itself, archi¬ 
tectural of necessity. The park acquires 
its greatest value to the resident of a 
crowded city when it enables him to get 
completely away from buildings, etc., and 
provides something approximating as near 
as circumstances will permit to the free, 
open country. Trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
green turf, together with water scenery, 
arc the proper features of a park, and by 
using them in the right way the best possi¬ 
ble effects can be obtained. The use of 
architecture in a garden or park is, as a 
rule, only evidence of bad taste and 
poverty of Ideas.— Thr. Firld.' 

Wild Violets.— One of the most attrac¬ 
tive features of the banks below the hedge¬ 
rows in this neighbourhood at the present 
I time—April 15th—especially in partially- 
I shaded spots, is undoubtedly the wonder¬ 
ful profusion of Violets. I do not think 
I ever saw them so varied, plentiful, 
and good. A visitor from a large town 
gathered lately some two dozen nice little 
bunches, the result of an afternoon 
ramble, In white and many different 
shades of blue, from dark, something the 
colour of the old double Russian, to a very 
pale mauve. The white sorts are most 
plentiful, and Ihesc are possibly the most 
attractive on the banks, showing as they 


do between the young Grass, tiny Ground 
Ivy, and other dwarf subjects. I suppose 
the soil suits them (a rather heavy loam 
overlying clay), especially, as above noted, 
when the position is partially shaded. In 
passing by a sloping bank some 30 yards 
long by 8 feet In depth, in a position 
facing west, where they are very plentiful, 
the thought was suggested ns to the per¬ 
fect spot to plant together in nice clumps 
all the different forms that could bo 
found, and by gathering them together 
other shades more or less distinct would 
presently appear among (he seedlings. 
Two shades helpful in effecting this I 
have not as yet noted in the wild sorts are 
to lie found in the cultivated kinds, 
Amiral Avellan and Pcrle Rose. I have 
not as yet in occasional rambles met with 
a single Fern, and yet one would imagine 
Ferns would have been plentiful and 
flourish exceedingly in many of the spots 
noted.—E. B. S., Hardwich. 

Erysimums. —At one time Erysimums 
were grown much more freely than is now 
the case, and as these bloom in advance 
i of the Wallflowers their value for early 
spring work is considerable. Not, per¬ 
haps, very striking individually, a group 
of Erysimum is very telling, and remains 
effective for a lengthened period. Sown in 
May, and transferred to their flowering 
quarters in September or October, the 
Erysimums begin to bloom during March. 
Perhaps the best of the family is that 
known as Golden Gem, which is of a dwarf 
and bushy habit and very free flowering. 
—Kirk. 

Bedding plants. —The hardier kinds of 
bedding plants, such ns Zonal, and Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums, will now be got out 
into cold pits. This will greatly relieve 
the congestion which, owing to the pro¬ 
longed cold weather, has existed for some 
time past in the houses. The plants will 
lie kept close for a few days and shaded 
from bright sun until they get inured to 
their new surroundings, after which they 
will by degrees be hardened off. Once out 
of the way their places will be taken by 
Verbenas, Heliotropes, and other things 
waiting to tie potted off. 

Primroses and Polyanthuses raised from 
seed are much more vigorous than plants 
obtained by division. Select a good 
strain of the large-flowered type and sow 
the seeds at once in boxes of light soil. 
A suitable compost is one consisting of 
three parts leaf-mould, two- parts loam, 
and one part sharp sand. Set the boxes in 
a cold frame and keep well shaded until 
the seeds have germinated. They usually 
germinate very slowly and irregularly. 

Box edgings.— Renovations in the shape 
of making good all gaps in existing lines 
must now lie attended to, after which the 
j necessary amount of clipping should be 
carried out. The present is the best time 
in the year for undertaking the breaking 
up of over-grown lines and replanting 
them, ns the plants then gain good root- 
hold before summer drought sets in. 

Chlonodoxas. —I am glad Mr. Jenkins has 
called attention to the beauty and value of 
Chionodoxa sardensis. I do not think it is 
possible to have a brighter colour in the gar¬ 
den in the early spring. Once the bulbs are 
planted they will go for years without need¬ 
ing much attention. They are very nice to 
have about niches in a rockery, for edgings to 
walks, or around trees in company with Snow¬ 
drops, which just precede them in their time 
of flowering.— Leahurst. 

The old yellow Auricula. — Some notes ap¬ 
peared in Gardening Illcstrated in the be¬ 
ginning of the year about the old yellow 
Auricula (Dusty Miller). Formerly this was 
almost universally grown, and a great 
favotirite, but owing, no doubt, to the intro¬ 
duction of more showy sorts, the Dusty Miller 
suffered eclipse. Nevertheless, it is yet worth 
growing, its line yellow heads being very wel¬ 
come in the second week of April.—W. McG., 
| Ralmae. 1 1 IT - I i 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

OLEARIA INSIGNIS. 

The New Zealand flora includes a large 
number of peculiarly interesting as well 
ns ornamental plants, and Oloaria inslgnis j 
may be considered one of the choicer 
shrubs. It was discovered in 1S50 in the 
northern part of the Middle Island, where 
it is said to occupy the rocky banks of 
streams from sea level to an altitude of 
not) feet. Under cultivation if grows but 
a few feet high, with rather few, .thick j 
branches. The leaves are thick in texture, 
deep green above, and woolly beneath by 
reason of a dense mass of greyish or pale- 
luown hairs. The Daisy-like flower-heads, : 
one of which is shown in the illustration 
we give to-day. are each nearly .1 inches 
across, and appear singly on long, stout 
stalks. The ray florets are white and the 
disc yellow. In Cornwall and other mild 
parts of the country it may be grown onl- 
of-doors, but in other plaees (lie shelter of 


it can he called, is well repaid afterwards. 
When the height bus -been secured, then 
Lhe centre shoot can be pinched out to en¬ 
courage lateral growths, which should be 
tied out very carefully to a framework of 
wire. —Woods astwick. 

Cinerarias. —There was a time when we 
propagated Cinerarias from offsets or 
cuttings, but a good strain from seeds is 
difficult to bent when well grown. The 
plants for seed production are specially 
selected from the late-sown plants. 
Cinerarias are often grown in too much 
heat, and as a consequence are often 
badly attacked by insects. They must not 
be exposed to frost, but. they are safe 
enough in a steady temperature of 
40 dogs., and when grown cool there is not 
much trouble with Insects. If potted in 
a mixture of two-thirds good loam and 
one-third leaf-mould there will be no diffi¬ 
culty. To obtain a succession of bloom 
sow in succession from May till November, 
the last, of course, for latc-hlooming, in 



FRUIT. 

APRICOTS. 

The weather, on the whole, has not been 
of the best for the setting of Apricots, yet, 
although rather premature to speak de¬ 
finitely, a fair crop has resulted. If the 
fruits stand, there will be a sufficiency, for 
what may be lacking in numbers will be 
atoned for in extra size and high quality, 
and the trees be in better condition for 
carrying a full crop another season. After 
the heavy crops they carried last year it. 
would not have been surprising had lhe 
crop been thin, hut it was noticed at. 
pruning-time how well-ripened and fur¬ 
nished willi flower-lmds the wood was. As 
soon as the fruits 1 m' gin to swell off, a cer¬ 
tain amount of disbudding will be done, 
and the shoots retained on spurs when 
they lengthen out stopped at the fourth 
or fifth leaf. Young shoots for filling pre¬ 
sent or prospective vacancies will be pre¬ 
served intact and in due course fastened 
to the wall. Fortunately, (lie loss of 
branches or wood from gumming is a rare 
occurrence, which is attributed, rightly or 
wrongly, to the employment of an abund¬ 
ance of calcareous matter and keeping 
the roots within a reasonable distance of 
I lie surface. For the next few weeks a 
good look-out must be kept for the 
“ maggot,” which is easily discerned by 
the leaves becoming twisted and rolled to¬ 
gether. Squeezing the leaves betwixt the 
finger and thumb is the surest way of 
ridding the trees of these. To accelerate 
the swelling of the fruit the border for a 
distance of 3 feet from the wall will he 
well watered and as soon ns the lettuces 
which occupy a part of this area have been 
cleared off n mulch will be applied. 

East Kent. 


Olearia insignis. From a ■photograph in 
gardens at Nymans, Sussex. 


the 


a cold greenhouse Is required. Its eom- 
parative rareness is probably due to its 
being rather difficult to propagate, for 
although cuttings may lie rooted, they are 
difficult to deal with, and no great num¬ 
ber of suitable cuttings can be obtained, 
even where several plants exist. When 
seeds are at hand they are likely to form 
a more rapid means of increase. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Standard Fuchsias.— Time was when in 
most greenhouses of any size there could 
lie seen a few good examples of Standard 
Fuchsias, but latterly these have given 
place to smaller plants more suited to 
window and general decoration. There is 
no more suitable time than the present in 
which to begin the training of Standard 
Fuchsias. Spring-struck cuttings should 
be selected, from which all side shoots 
should be removed until the desired 
height of the future Standard has been 
reached Obviously this means loss of 
bloom for a year, but the sacrifice, if such 
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5-lneh or 6-inch pots. From the best of 
these, seeds may be saved.—E. H. 

Oxalis cernua. — This is very useful for 
greenhouse decoration. Bulbs are easily ob¬ 
tained in autumn, and if potted up then and 
given cool greenhouse treatment throughout 
their season of growth thev make fine pieces 
and bloom freely in late March and during 
April. The flowers, of a beautiful golden- 
yellow colour, are freely produced, and last 
for a considerable time. An ordinary com¬ 
post suits the requirements of O. cernua, and 
four or five bulbs in a pot 5 inches in diameter 
make neat specimens. It is well to plant so 
that the bulbs may be a couple of inches under 
the surface, and until growth is visible water 
must be but sparingly given— Kirk. 

Rhodanthes in pots.—It seems strange at 
this time of day to read that Rhodanthes de¬ 
serve wider culture in gardens. To my 
knowledge they were extensively grown for 
Covent Garden Market over forty years ago, 
and every summer delightful little specimens 
are hawked about the streets of London. The 
plants are almost universally grown in pots 
5 inches in diameter, and the majority of 
them are perfect models. The main points in 
the culture of this Rhodanthe (both the white 
and pink varieties) are to keep them from 
damping off bv careful watering and a free 
circulation of air and also prevent them from 
becoming drawn. With the botanists’ desire 
for change, Rhodanthe Manglesi is now called 
Helipterum Manglesi.—W. T. 


FIGS DROPPING. 

I have several Fig-trees in a house mfldly 
forced. Temperature : Day. 60 degs. to 70 degs., 
sometimes rising to 80 degs. in strong sun¬ 
shine. Night, 40 degs. to 45 degs. The trees 
are all dropping their fruit, those in pots 
first, then those against the wall, and they 
will soon all be gone. The trees look per¬ 
fectly healthy. I have thought that it might 
arise from letting the temperature at night 
fall too low or else that they did not get suffi¬ 
cient water. There are Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines in the same house with an abundant 
crop/—E veley. 

[The casting by Fig-trees of their fruits 
is generally due either to the soil about 
the roots being kept too wet or from the 
reverse condition. When the soil is too 
moist, and a low temperature is main¬ 
tained, the sap flow is arrested and the 
result is the dropping of the fruit. When 
but little artificial heat is employed the 
watering of Fig-trees must l>e very care¬ 
fully carried out during the earlier stages 
of growth. The general rule under such 
circumstances is to water only when the 
soil is found to be bordering on a dry con¬ 
dition, or, in other words, when it is 
actually needed. When the soil is allowed 
to become too dry the fruits fall or drop 
as a result of want of nutriment, or if they 
are not cast then they fall soon after 
when water is applied. In framing this 
reply we are assuming that the wood was 
well ripened last year and the root system 
of the planted-out trees well under con¬ 
trol. If the wood were improperly ripened 
fruit casting would inevitably ensue 
when growth was renewed, and the same 
thing would happen if the roots have got 
out of bounds and gone down into the cold 
subsoil. This latter theory would not 
apply to pot-t-rees, but we give you the 
principal reasons which lead to Figs drop¬ 
ping in this annoying manner, so that you 
may cast about and find where your 
cultural treatment is at fault. If you can 
manage it a night temperature of 50 degs. 
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la 55 degs., and one of 55 degs. to 00 degs., 
with n further rise of 10 degs. with the aid 
of sun-heat before admitting air during, 
the day, would be more suitable until the J 
fruit has safely passed the flowering 
stage. While the fruits are in flower 
syringing must be carefully done, because 
if water once gets inside, decay is set up! 
and they ultimately fall. As soon as 
fertilisation is complete, indication of 
which is given by the closing of the orifice 
or "eye” of the fruit, free syringing may j 
lie indulged in—in fact, It is then neces¬ 
sary to keep the foliage healthy and free' 
from red-spider, as well ns in aiding the 
fruits to swell, while a greater degree of 
heat may then lie safely employed. The 
same course of treatment would also prove 
lieneflclal for Peaches and Nectarines, as j 
these should not be subjected to too great 
heat until the fruits have safely passed 
the stoning stage.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Protecting fruit buds. -I do not know 
(lull I have ever seen a worse case of bud 1 
destruction than Is apparent in most of 
the cottage gardens in this village, stretch 
after stretch of Gooseberries and Currants, 
also standard riums, being nearly cleared, 
tlie trees now that they are breaking pre¬ 
senting a sorry sight with the certainty 
that the crop will be practically nil, The 
birds, too. must have been very deter¬ 
mined in their attacks, for in the case of; 
the Gooseberries the trees are very old. 
large, and thick, and yet. many of them j 
are cleared throughout. When the result 
of such attacks is brought home to us it 
is obvious that it is to the interest of the 
grower to confine his bushes within ; 
reasonable limits and his trees to small 1 
specimens, so that they may be easily! 
protected. Fruit is so valuable that one ! 
may surely sacrifice a little to secure It. 
Repaired fish-netting is very cheap and | 
will last two or three seasons If carefully 
dried and stored. There is no other j 
effectual preventive measure. Spraying 
with a weak solution of soft soup and ; 
paraffin, and dusting with lime mid soot, j 
may answer in some seasons, but it has to 
lie renewed after heavy storms, and the 
small grower lias not always the time at | 
his disposal. The advantage of small ' 
bushes which can be easily netted is very j 
evident, and where the cordon system is 
not practised bushes may be kept within 
bounds for many years by judicious 
pruning, also quite old, very large bushes 
very much reduced by encouraging strong, 
healthy shoots from near the base and 
gradually working out nil the thick old j 
stuff.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Apple-trees from cuttings.—The Burr-Knot 
referred to at page 252 was common in 
Woreeat-erahire many yeara ago in cottage 
gardens. It came. I think, from Yorkshire, 
and rooted freely from cuttings, selecting 
lieces with burrs attached. Most of the Cod¬ 
ins are easily rooted in the same way. and if 
stout stems are sawed oft and planted firmly 
in a shady border they commence bearing at 
once. Other kinds are not so successful 
generally. I have succeeded in layering some 
other kinds by forming a stool ground, hut it 
requires time, so the own-rooted Apples were 
given up, as we could not wait long enough. 
The same may be said of seedling Apples. 
Otherwise an orchard of seedling Apples 
would be very interesting from selected varie¬ 
ties fertilised with care.—E, If. 


The value of toads In the garden.-The I 
toad is not very handsome, but is very de¬ 
structive to a certain class of insects, espe- I 
cially creeping things in Cucumber-frames 
and houses and vineries. I have found them 
in the evening in damp places in the road and I 
taken them home to the Mushroom-beds and 
Cucumber-house. It is interesting to watch J 
them feeding, and it requires a quick eye to 
see them take their prey. They will keep 
down woodlice and earwigs, etc. It is as well 
to keep a shallow pan of water in the honse. 
hut they will find all the food tliev want.— 

P- H 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Frame Melons. — Now that warmer 
nights may reasonably be looked for, 
Melons may be planted in frames with less 
risk of their experiencing a check than 
was the case a few weeks ago. Sunheat 
combined with the warmth derived from 
the lied and the covering of the sashes at 
night with mats should now suffice to 
maintain a suitable night temperature, 
and the plants, once set out, will quickly 
make headway. Loam of good quality, 
chopped roughly to pieces and placed in 
the centre of each light In sufficient quan¬ 
tity for the setting out of two plants, one 
to furnish the upper and one the lower 
portion under each light, should be got 
In a day or so beforehand and be well 
rammed. Planting may take place at any 
time, but preferably in the early after¬ 
noon, ns the frame can then be closed up 
for the day. The soil should be made I 
quite firm round the balls when planting 
is lining done, and sufficient tepid water 
given afterwards to moisten the whole to ' 
the base. Slight shade may lie necessary 
for a day or two until the roots get to J 
work in the new soil, after which the 
foliage should be capable of withstanding 
full sun without taking any harm. Venti- \ 
lation must have prompt and careful 
attention every day, and the frame be 
closed early enough to run the temperature i 
up to fffi degs. A gentle syringing in the 
early morning and a more copious one in | 
the afternoon should be afforded until the | 
plants show for fruit and the female | 
flowers begin to expand. It must then i 
cease for a time, but lie resumed so soon J 
ns a sufficiency of fruits has been set and 
is swelling off. When the plants have j 
made several leaves the points must lie, 
pinched out to encourage the production 
of side or lnternl growths. From these, 
when stopped, there should result an 
ample quantity of fruit-bearing laterals of ; 
one age, on which the female flowers j 
should open simultaneously. These ] 
should be set about mid-day, and the 
laterals pinched at the second leaf beyond 
the fruit. Before this stage is reached I 
the soil In which the plants are set out | 
will require adding to at the outside, but 
none should be placed on top or round the 1 
stems or canker may ensue. This will ; 
suffice for the roots' requirements until 
setting is complete, when further addi¬ 
tions will be needed. 

Early Melons now nearing maturity 
must be carefully watched and the sup- ' 
plies of stimulants cut off ns soon as signs I 
of ripeness are detected, plain tepid water 
being substituted for them within a day 
or so of the finishing of the fruits. Suffi¬ 
cient water to keep the foliage from flag¬ 
ging is all that is required. Like most I 
other fruits, warm, dry air is essential if 
high flavour and perfect finish are de¬ 
sired. The hot-water pities must, there¬ 
fore, be kept heated in dull weather suffi¬ 
ciently to allow of air being freely ad¬ 
mitted during the day and for n chink to 
be kept on throughout the night also. 
Damping down must perforce be reduced 
when the ripening stage is entered upon, 
and gradually dispensed with altogether. 
Bottom-heat is best maintained until the 
last of the fruits are ripe. 

Late Potatoes. —These are uow being 
planted on land which has been pre¬ 
viously manured and ploughed. To faci¬ 
litate the working of the soil and the j 
moulding, the rows are 3 feet apart. The j 
varieties are Up to Date. Factor, and Scot¬ 
tish Triumph. 

Disbudding.— Bright and warmer weather 1 
having accelerated the setting of the fruit 
anil growths op Peaches npd Nectarines 


outdoors, a commencement has been made 
in the reduction of the uumbers of young 
shoots on the trees, a sharp look-out being 
kept at the same time for aphis. A little 
Tobacco powder applied when but a few 
Insects are present Is often the means of 
averting a serious attack, and its 
attendant evil results both to foliage and 
shoots. The upper parts of the trees are. 
ns usual, first being dealt with, the work- 
being performed during the forenoon when 
the sap is flowing freely. Where wide 
copings are employed the portion of 
border near to the wall should lie tested 
as the trees pass out of bloom and be well 
watered If found to be approaching a dry 
condition. Neglect of this precaution has 
led to many a case of the flowers fading 
and dropping instead of setting and de¬ 
veloping fruits. 

Chrysanthemums. — These are being 
shifted into 5]-ineh pots and placed in 
cold-frames on a bed of ashes. The plants, 
having been previously stopiied, have 
broken well, nnd are in a very satisfac¬ 
tory condition in every respect. After re¬ 
covering from the effects of being re¬ 
potted they will be afforded all tlie nil- 
possible by stripping the lights during the 
day, and will finally be grouped together 
outside ready for placing in the pots in 
which they are to bloom. Young plants 
lately struck for growing and flowering in 
48’s are now being potted into GO'S. 

Calanthes.— The potting of these is 
being attended to. the largest of the bulbs 
being potted singly In 5-inch, and others in 
pairs and triplets in G-inch and 7-ineh 
pots. 

Cyclamen. —The flowering season having 
at last come to an end, the plants have 
been removed and plated In a cold-pit to 
undergo the needful period of rest 
Under cooler conditions the soil does not 
dry so quickly, but at the same time care 
is taken not to let them want for mois¬ 
ture. Before the last of the blooms fade 
labelling of the best forms in their respec¬ 
tive colours is done ns a guide when the 
time arrives for shaking out and repotting 
the conns. Young plants rnised last 
autumn have, now that they have made 
from seven to nine leaves each and are 
growing vigorously, been moved into 
slightly cooler quarters and kept shaded 
from direct sunshine. In a short time 
they will be ready for shifting into pots 
0 Inches and 7 Inches In diameter. 

Perpetual Carnations. — Several 
hundreds of these in variety are being 
transferred to the pots in which they will 
bloom, while those struck last are being 
potted into GO’S. 

Indian Azaleas. —As the flowers fade, 
the seed-vessels should be picked off care¬ 
fully nnd the plants stood together in a 
cool-house until a part or the whole of 
them have done blooming, when whatever 
is required in the way of repotting or top¬ 
dressing should be attended to before they 
are placed in heat to make new growth. 
A house in which plenty of heat and mois¬ 
ture is maintained, such as a vinery 
where the foliage on the Vines has not yet 
become too dense and where they can be 
freely syringed, is the kind of treatment 
these Azaleas require while growth Is 
being made. 

Callas. —These are placed together In a 
sheltered position and protected from hot 
sun and cold winds until the foliage has 
becoine sufficiently hard to enable the 
plants bding stood out In the open for the 
crowns to undergo a thorough ripening 
during the summer months. 

Cytisus racemosus.— These fragrant, 
free-flowering plants, as soon as they 
have done blooming, are cut back fairly 
hard and kept on the dry side until they 
exhibit signs of breaking freely They 
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are then repotted and encouraged by the 
aid of gentle heat and moisture to make | 
all the growth possible. The plants, when ' 
growth is fully developed, are placed in 
cooler quarters for a time and ultimately • 
stood outdoors with Azaleas in a semi- 
sbaded position. 

Camellias.— These should be encouraged 
with slight warmth and liberal syringlngs 
to make free growth. Both pot-grown 
trees and those planted out must have 
their root requirements in the way of 
watering carefully attended to. Weak 
liquid and clarified soot-water may be 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Apricot and Peach trees on south walls 
have set an abundant crop of fruit, and 
both Apples and Pears promise well. It 
is too early yet to say much about small 
fruits, but Strawberry plants set out last 
summer are looking well and commencing 
to throw up strong trusses of bloom. The 
disbudding of fruit-trees should be con¬ 
tinued at intervals until all unnecessary 
growths have been removed. The thinning, 
pinching, and training of young growths 
upon wall-trees require almost daily at¬ 
tention at this season. Especially Is this 



Watscihia alia. 



given in the way of stimulants. Where 
the blooms are cut with a good length of 
wood attached, little or no pruning is re¬ 
quired, otherwise the bushes may require 
a certain amount of cutting back. This is 
best done before they commence making 
new growth. When trained on walls in 
Peach-houses for providing quantities of 
cut bloom, a method' which used to be 
practised some years ago, pruning is 
rarely necessary, but the regulation and 
retying of the wood to the trellis before 
new growth is made are essential. Before 
this takes place the plants should be 
thoroughly cleansed. 
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the ease in regard to young trees in order 
\ to obtain symmetrical, well-trained speci¬ 
mens that will cover the space allotted to 
them on the walls and yield profitable 
crops of fruit in ns short a time as possi¬ 
ble. Young shoots of Peach-trees and the 
Morello Cherry should be laid in between 
the several pairs of branches with twigs, 
I taking care not to iujure them in doing 
so. The object should be to encourage 
| and maintain a free, healthy growth in 
| the trees. It will be necessary to keep 
the soli moist about the roots and to pre¬ 
vent the shoots and leaves from being at¬ 
tacked by mildew and aphis. Weakly- 


growing trees are more subject to the at¬ 
tacks of disease and pests thun those of 
stronger growth, consequently they should 
be carefully watched during the whole of 
the summer and prompt action taken on 
the first appearance of either aphis or 
mildew by washing the affected treeB in 
the afternoon with a reliable Insecticide. 
Bentley's Quassia Extract will be found 
very useful In destroying aphis and per¬ 
fectly safe to use. To destroy mildew the 
leaves should be well dusted with flowers 
of sulphur when damp, repeating the 
operation as often as necessary. 

Alpine Auriculas.— These are useful for 
the rock garden, small beds, and borders. 
Seeds may be sown now for raising plants 
to flower next year. From a packet of a 
good strain of seed a great variety of 
colours may be obtained. As the seeds 
often germinate slowly and Irregularly 
they are best sown in boxes of rather light 
soil. Just covering the seeds, afterwards 
standing In a cold frame where shade can 
be afforded until the seedlings appear. The 
soil must never be allowed to become dry. 
Old plants may be divided ns soon as they 
have finished flowering, and if dibbled into 
some shady spot will make strong plants 
for another season. 

Alyssum saxatile is a bright and useful 
plant for spring-flowering, but has n 
tendency to die off if allowed to become 
old. Seeds should now be sown on n warm 
border or in boxes of light soil. 

Aubrietias may be propagated by taking 
cuttings of the lmlf-riix>ned wood and 
dibbling them Into 3-iueh pots filled with 
light, sandy soil made firm. Insert four 
or five cuttings in eaelt pot. afterwards 
placing in a cold frame, keeping it elose 
and shaded until roots are formed. In 
rnuking the cuttings, do not remove tin 1 
flower-buds, but nllow them to develop, as 
this has a material effect upon their 
striking freely. When thoroughly estab¬ 
lished plant in the open ground in rows 
0 inches apart. By the time they are 
wanted for their flowering quarters they 
will have become sturdy plants. 

Herbaceous borders. — Many early- 
flowering subjects will now need support. 
Perennial Pens should be staked early. 
Pieonies, Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies. 
Campanulas, Ileleniums, Galegas, Lupins, 
and all plants of strong, heavy growth are 
liable to be broken down and must be sup¬ 
ported in the early stages of their growth. 
I do not advocate staking and tying every¬ 
thing, but only those especially liable to 
Injury. As most plants are in groups, a 
few sprays of Pea-sticks placed round and 
among them will be all the support they 
require, and by the time they reach the 
flowering stage the plants practically hide 
all the sticks. 

Eremurl are now pushing up their flower- 
spikes. It is not advisable to tie the 
flower-spikes up to sticks, as they are very- 
liable to be snapped off just above these. 
A good mulching should be afforded them 
and copious supplies of wnter during dry 
weather. 

Summer bedding.— The gradual harden¬ 
ing off of many of the subjects used in the 
summer flower-beds will soon have to be 
commenced. This simple operation must 
be carried out with great care, ns too 
great or too sudden exposure will ruin 
many plants. I am aware that this matter 
is easier to write about than to practise, 
for many of us have few means of harden¬ 
ing off plants by degrees. A satisfactory 
shelter can be erected with a few jiostR 
driven into the ground and battens fixed 
neross them to support garden mats or 
frigi domo with broad boards fixed round 
,he 
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in position cords should be placed over 
them and secured to the posts. 

Stocks should be planted out during this 
month, and do not leave them in the 
frames until they become drawn. It 
matters not bow small the plants are at 
the time of planting, provided they are 
healthy. Stocks like a well-manured, 
deeply-dug soil, and do no good in poor 
soils. Choose a showery day for planting 
out or afford water copiously. 

Chrysanthemums. — The early-flowering 
varieties should now be planted out. They 
succeed best on a south border - , as the 
stems require to become well ripened to 
produce good flowers. Ordinary garden 
soil that has been deeply dug and moder¬ 
ately manured will be found rich enough 
for them. A distance of 3 feet should be 
allowed between each plant. 

Calceolarias should lie planted out as 
early in this month as imssible, using 
great care in the planting and endeavour¬ 
ing to preserve intact the balls of soil and 
roots when lifting and planting them. The 
soil should be soaked with water previous 
to lifting the plants. riant firmly and 
sprinkle them overhead every evening 
when the day has been dry. 

French Beans. —A sowing will now be 
made on u warm border, allowing a dis¬ 
tance of 14 inches between the rows and 
placing the seeds 4 inches distant from 
each other, afterwards thinning to 8 inches 
apart. Wake the drills 3 inches deep and 
plant only early varieties such as Negro 
and Ne I’lus Ultra. Another good sowing 
should be made about the middle of the 
month, these plants fruiting as early as 
those sown now. French Keans may also 
be sown in pots and brought on under 
glass to be put out on a sheltered border 
when the plants are about i) inches in 
height. From such plants good gatherings 
of tender pods may be hud several days 
in advance of those sown outside. 

Savoys and Kales. — Seeds of Dwarf- 
curled and Drumhead Savoys, and any of 
the small early varieties that may be 
deemed desirable should now be sown. 
Sow thinly and do not allow the plants to 
become crowded in the seed-bed before 
planting out. Of the varieties of Kale 
none is more useful than the dwarf form 
of Curled Scotch and the Asparagus Kale 
for late use. 

Broad Beans. -When the stems of Broad 
Keans have reached 2 feet in height and 
begun to show blossoms, top them so as 
to have a suliieient number of pods on thp 
stalks to form a crop. This topping will 
make the pods swell faster and forward 
them by at least eight days as compared 
with untopped stems. If the weather is 
dry, water freely. Make another sowing 
during this month. 

Tomatoes for planting out of doors 
should now be in a cool frame, affording 
plenty of air by day, drawing off the 
lights entirely on bright days. Secure 
each plant to a stake and avoid crowding. 
When planting, press the soil very firmly 
about the bails and water carefully till 
the roots Lave taken possession of the new 
soil. Uemove the lateral shoots as fast 
as they appear, keeping the plants to one 
stem. 

Vegetable Marrow plants raised in heat, 
hut lately grown under somewhat cooler 
conditions, may now be put into their 
summer quarters. A mild hot-bed is 
necessary to give them a good start, and 
they should be covered for a time with 
hand-lights or some form of glass protec¬ 
tion, and night-coverings afforded for a few 
weeks. If plants from early sowings arc 
not available, seeds may now be sown 
under the saiu e co nditions, static bottom 
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heat and top protection being required. Hardy fruit.—During the week the 
Thin out Parsnips, Turnips, and Carrots, 1 fluctuations of the thermometer have been 
and on a fine day run the Dutch hoe be- noticeable, and every effort is being made 
tween the rows of spring-sown Onions, to keep things safe. Peaches in the 
Potatoes that are showing above ground 1 open are setting freely, and while it is 
should have some soil drawn over the yet too early to venture an opinion in re¬ 


haulm to prevent injury from frost. 

F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Hardy flower borders. — Everyone, I 
think, must feel relieved when the hardy 
flower borders have been hoed, raked, and 
the plants staked. Owing to circum¬ 
stances this work has been a little more 
prolonged than usual, but during the week 
considerable progress has been made and 
the work will not now take up much 
further time. It is always advisable to 
put out stakes in plenty of time, for such 
things as l’teonies must be supported 
early. The appearance of a border may 


si>ect of Nectarines, appearances point to 
the likelihood of a good crop. Plums will 
evidently give a good account of them¬ 
selves. Some trees are not quite so free 
as usual, noticeable in this respect being a 
tree of Kirke’s, usually one of the most 
reliable sorts. This particular tree has a 
favourable exposure, almost due south, 
and while bloom is but very sparingly 
borne, it is curious to note that another 
tree of the same variety in a westerly 
position is quite full of bloom. Pears 
are coming away very well, and while the 
show of bloom is perhaps not quite up to 
that of 1 lie past few years, yet there are 
holes of quite an average crop. Winter 
Nells, Ueune Giffard, and Louise Bonne 


be marred by the tumble-down look of de j are less free than usua] , but on 
the earl.er-bloom.ng plants when stakes th £ hand 1‘itmaston Duchess, 
are not afforded in time. One aspect ol n „ vmiT ,„ m 


hardy flower borders is, as a rule, over¬ 
looked. That is the beautiful shades of 
colouring represented by the young 
growths of the many plants in spring. 
The Epimediums, Spiraeas, Pieonies, 
Epilobiums, and many others are equally 
as charming in the early spring months, 
when their young growths push up 
through the soil, as when their flowers are I 
in evidence. 

Sowing and planting. —Most of the 


Doyenne du Cornice, Jargonelle, Marie 
Louise, and Beurre Hardy are showing up 
well. 1 do not know the usual experience 
with Souvenir de Congr&s. Here it cannot 
be depended upon except in alternate 
years, and this is one of its resting sea¬ 
sons. However, those who have Bon 
Chretien in different aspects may be con¬ 
tent. The earliest Apple - blossom has 
shown up during the week, Eibston 
Pippin on a south wall being the earliest, 
while Scarlet Nonpareil is not noticeably 


Sweet Peas have been put out in the later. Bed Currants have, been lightly 


course of the week. In addition a large 
number of Pentstemons has been planted. 
These are of the increasingly popular 
family of which Newbury Gem may be 


dusted over with soot, an autumn out¬ 
break of sawfly having rendered this pre¬ 
caution necessary. It is a long time since 
Raspberries were so advanced, and so far 


taken as an example. The larger-flowered | damage lias been done to Gooseberries 
sorts may wait yet awhile. Hardy annuals ]>y frost, although they, too, are earlier 
have been freely sown, robust growers than is usually the case, 
such as Lavatera trimestris, Mulopo 


grandiflorn, Candytuft, Godetias of 


Vegetable garden. — Cauliflowers have 


various kimls, and Nasturtiums having 8““° , out f ^ lle , fl 5, s ‘ consisted 

, ... ... ,,. , t i entirelv of Earlv Erfurt. This nrodneos 

been put out in quantity. Mignonette, 


always a favourite, is seldom sown in 
bulk until the early days of May, sowings 
at that time always doing exceedingly 
well in these gardens. 

Hardening off. —A beginning lias been 
made witli the hardening off of many 
tilings which, up till now, have been in 


entirely of Early Erfurt. This produces 
heads of a useful size, which are, I think, 
of more value than those of the equally- 
popular Early Loudon. Potatoes pushing 
through the soil in a south border required 
to be covered up, and in the course of the 
week tlie soil was prepared for the plant¬ 
ing of the latest varieties. Maincrop Car¬ 
rots were sown. Further supplies of 


frames or heated pits. In tiie case of the lettuces were attended to and the lioe was 
latter the pots and boxes are placed in tlie 
roar of tlie pits, so that in the event of a 
threatened frost the lights can lie pulled 
over the plants. Meantime the frames re¬ 
main empty and in a short time these will 
lie utilised for the growing of Melons. 

Tomatoes in pots. —Tomatoes are now 
making some growth and regular atten¬ 
tion in resiiect of stimulants is desirable. 

Nothing, I think, is so good as weak soot- 


run through lines of transplanted autumn- 
sown Onions. A quantity of Potato-Onions 
which unexiieetedly came to hand during 
the week was planted out. This Onion is 
worthy of more extended culture, aud it 
can he recommended as an excellent 
keeper, the bulbs in question being at this 
lute date quite sound and firm. Further 
sowings of Savoys and of Brussels 
Sprouts were made. No further sowings 


water. Tomatoes are easily overfed, and , of these things will now be necessary, ex- 


the use of concentrated manure may bo 
observed in cracked fruits. When re- 


cept in the ease of Early Ulm Savoy, a 
small, good, and quick-maturing sort, 


course is had to any kind of stimulant it which may lie successfully sown about the 


is a safe rule to administer it in a weak 
state aud at close intervals. Naturally, 
if there has been any allowance made for 


middle of May. A line or two of l’eas and 
of Broad Beans was got out and Globe 
Artichokes have been attended to. In a 


a top-dressing the needful soil can now be jeep, r pu part of the garden this favourite 
added. Watering for a time after this | vegetable thrives in a marked degree, the 
must be warily done, for plants, after | loa ds being freely produced over an ex- 
being top-dressed, do not readily respond I tended period. The green variety is to be 
to tlie orthodox rapping by the knuckles. ! preferred to that which gives purple heads. 
Perhaps I am wrong, but I think that the ; 


Google 


flavour of Tomatoes grown in pots is much 
more delicate than that of fruits from 
plants which are planted out, more 
especially in the ease of yellow varieties. 
Some of the smaller, large-clustered soits 
of the latter would seem to be of much 
more use than js generally supposed, and 
I hey are quite us easily grown as are the 
red varieties. 


Spinach Beet, now making considerable 
progress, has been well watered with 
liquid manure, and as Curly Kale is now 
almost finished the value of Spinach Beet 
cannot be over-estimated. Leeks yet con¬ 
tinue lobe available, and Asparagus from 
tbe open will very shortly be useful, 

W. McGuffoc. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 27th, 1915. 

The exhibition held on this date was the 
tullest of the year. Held in conjunction 
with the annual exhibition of the .National 
Primula and Auricula Society, every inch 
of space was occupied, both annexes being 
unusually full of exhibits. An out¬ 
standing feature of the meeting was the 
wealth and variety of Roses, some seven 
or eight firms showing in perfection many 
of the flowers that were intended for the 
spring exhibition of the Rose Society some 
days earlier. Daffodils were largely shown, 
Carnations and flowering shrubs in great 
variety and beauty, with alpine plants and 
rock garden exhibits. Three Orchids, five 
Narcissi, and two miscellaneous plants 
received awards. 

ROSES. 

Messrs. B. K. Cant and Son, Colchester, 
undoubtedly had the finest lot of Roses in 
the show', and arranged a magnificent lot 
of flowers. Throughout the background 
were seen well-flowered examples, several 
feet high, of such Polyantha and climbing 
.sorts as White Dorothy, Blush Rambler, 
White Blush Rambler, and Ethel (pink). 
In the foreground, in stands and boxes, 
were many good things, none, however, 
affording greater splendour than the lovely 
Fortune’s Yellow. Near by a stand of 
Goldfinch was charming. Among other 
sorts, Mine. Edouard Herriot, Dean Hole, 
Austrian Copper, while among cut 
flowers the new cerise-coloured Captain 
Cant stood out well. 

Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Twyford, had a 
notable lot of flowers, the finest in the 
whole lot being the beautiful single Crim¬ 
son Princess Mary, which combines superb 
colouring with great fragrance. Mrs. 
George Norwood, a shapely flower of pink 
colour, is said to be one of the most 
fragrant of all Roses. It was in very fine 
form. Mrs. Edward Alford, also of pink 
colour, was very beautiful. 

Messrs. Alex Dickson and Sons, New- 
townards, Co. Down, Ireland, had a par¬ 
ticularly good lot of flowers, one of the 
more distinct and showy being the rosy- 
cerise coloured Killarney Brilliant. 
Melody (cream and gold), Mrs. S. T. 
Wright (orange with rosy suffusion), 
Duchess of Westminster (very beautiful 
pink), and Lady Dunleath (deep cream 
coloured), all seedlings raised by the firm, 
constituted a background to the arrange¬ 
ment. Many also were shown in boxes. 

Mr. George Prince, Oxford, again 
.showed an admirable lot of flowers, 
Rambler and Pillar sorts being associated 
with vases of leading varieties. In this 
latter way Mme. Edouard Herriot was 
particularly good and rich in colour. 
Other good things included Lady Hilling¬ 
don, Snow Queen, and Old Gold. Flame 
and Joseph Billiard, of the Wichuraiana 
set, the latter of coppery red tone, were 
others of merit in this group. 

Messrs. G. and W. Burch, Peterborough, 
also showed well, the most telling item, 
ijerhaps, a stand of well-nigh faultless 
flowers of Queen of Spain (a blush- 
coloured sort of pointed outline and rather 
full build). Elizabeth, George Dickson, 
Edward Mawley, and Theodore Roosevelt 
were others of note. 

The delightful group of these flowers 
from Messrs. Paul aud Son, The Old 
Nurseries, Cheshunt, was characterised by 
a tine display of well-grown standards, 
weeping, and pillar sorts over a ground¬ 
work of Hybrid Teas. In each there were 
many jx>pular sorts — Sunburst, Mme. 
Edouard Herriot, Edward Mawley (crim¬ 
son and maroon), Freda, Mrs. Forde, Mrs. 



The first two named were admirably dis¬ 
played in the centre of the group. 

Messrs. F. Cant and Co., Colchester, 
also had a very beautiful lot, showing 
such things as Juliet, Mme. Melunie Sou- 
pert, and the charmingly-coloured Lady 
Roberts, which invariably is well shown 
by this firm, Willowmere, Le ProgrSs, 
Sunburst, aud Marquis de Sinety, in ex¬ 
cellent condition, among many others. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

These were well and numerously shown 
though the space at our disposal precludes 
mentiou of them all. Near the entrance 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C., had a very pretty variety of things, 
in which some of the early bulbous flowers 
played a goodly part. Of these, Narcissus 
juncifolius. N. triandrus, N. t. ealuthinus, 
Dog’s Tooth Violets, Snake’s Head 
Fntillary (F. Meleagris) in variety, 
Anemone Robinsoniana, Tulipa Haageri, 
var. nitens, were all good. Of more than 
ordinary interest was a nice group of the 
green, purple-washed Fritillaria Olivieri, 
whose bold bells, on stems feet high, 
were very attractive. The curious Oplirys- 
tenthredinifera was one of the more 
interesting things. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Fcltham, 
had an extensive group of the showier 
things, in which good effect was secured 
by the massing of coloured, mossy Saxi¬ 
frages, Trilliums, Primula Sieboldi in 
variety, Aubrietias, Daphne Cneorum, 
Anemone ranunculoides (yellow), Ranun¬ 
culus amplexicaulis (white), Dode- 
catheons, aud others. Some small, though 
well-flowered plants of Dendromecon were 
also remarked. 

Mr. James Box, Lindfield Nurseries, 
Haywards Heath, had many beautiful 
things, none more so, however, than the 
brilliant blue-flowered group of Oruphu- 
lodes cappadocica. Flowering now natur¬ 
ally in the open, at u few inches high, it is 
one of those indescribably beautiful bits of 
blue colour that all admire. We have j 
never seen it so finely flowered. The 
yellow-dowered Audrosace Vitaliana, Iris I 
bueharica, Mertcusia virginiea, and Saxi- 
fruga calyciflora were all displayed colony I 
fashion. Hardy Heaths were good. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, Herts, 
had many choice alpine plants associated 
with rockwork. Of these the yellow- 
flowered Douglasia Vitaliana — also 
known as Aretia and Androsace—the pure 
white Phlox nivalis, Primula Mrs. Wilson, 
P. Auricula, Gentiana acaulis, and 
Cytisus Ardoini were a few. 

Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, had a I 
large exhibit of alpine plants in pots, that 
is to say, specimen aud half-specimen 
examples being shown. In this way some 
of the choicest things were seen, the 
rather difficult Saxifraga aretioides and 
the far more beautiful S. a. primulina 
among them. Other good things included 
Silene saxatilis, Androsace villosa, Gen¬ 
tiana verna and G. acaulis, Houstonia 
serpylllfolia, aud Auemonc nemorosa 
major. A most charming plant with 
bronzy-orange flowers was Cheiranthus 
Newark Park. A mass of it would be very i 
fine. 

Messrs. Whitelegg aud Page, Chisle- 
hurst, had a fine lot of Daphne Cneorum. 
with Aubrietias, Primulas, and other early 
hardy flowers. The novelty In the group 
was the richly-coloured Aubrietia Flame, 
which is of remarkable reddish colour. j 
The flowers, too, are large. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sous, Crawley, 
contributed hardy flowers and shrubs, j 
in which many mossy Saxifrages, 
Androsaces, Anemones, aud Aubrietias 
were seen. Among flow’ering shrubs. For- 
sythhi intermedia was excellent, the pure 


white Pyrus japonica Euphrosyue calling 
for attention. A striking bit of colour was 
seen in Alonsoa incisifolia, whose nearly 
scarlet flowers at once claimed attention. 

Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, 
Limited, Bagshot and Twyford, had the 
most pleasing rockwork exhibit in the 
show, one of the best and most natural, in¬ 
deed, we have yet seen on a table space. 
Throughout the arrangement an irregular 
pathway meandered with miniature side 
banks planted with a variety of choice 
things. The arrangement appealed to us 
by reason of its perfect balance aud good 
taste, and it attracted largely. Mertensia 
primuloides, Draba dedeana (white), 
.Ethionema Warley Rose (u very pretty 
plant), and Saxifraga sanguinea superba, 
quite the most beautiful of the series yet 
seen, were notable things. There were 
many other exhibits of alpine plants which 
we regret being unable to deal with iu 
detail. 

FORCED SHRUBS. 

Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbcrt, Southgate, 
put up a very beautiful lot of these, the 
arrangement of the plants being all one 
could wish. The Lilacs were especially 
good. 

CARNATIONS. 

Again Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, staged 
the finest lot, arranging imposing vases of 
all the best varieties iu really high-class 
flowers. Two or three dozen handsome 
iiow.ers each of such as Maunion (scarlet 
and white) and Mrs. C. A. Raphael con¬ 
stituted a show aloue, aud we doubt if 
anything finer has been seen. Mary All¬ 
wood, Carola. Salmon Enchantress, the 
yellow fancy Mandarin, and the fragrant 
Mrs. Clode were among others in a 
sumptuous group. 

Messrs'. W. Cutbush and Sous, Highgale, 
N., also staged a flue collection of flowers, 
notably the new Perpetual-flowering Mal- 
maison Countess Fltzwilliam (a crimson 
of giant proportions). Carola, Mrs. Lucy 
MacKlnnou, Beacon, White Swan, and 
many others were shown. Messrs. All- 
wood Brothers, Haywards Heath, and 
Stuart Low and Co. also showed collec¬ 
tions. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

The most striking thing in this depart¬ 
ment was the collection of Cinerarias from 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading. Un- 
Arm staging eighteen or so varieties, 
chiefly in shades of pink and blue. In the 
latter, Sky Blue was one of the more con¬ 
spicuous, the deep-toned flowers being very 
effective. The pink shades were in greater 
variety with flowers of larger size, some 
rich aud intense and others of pale colour. 
All were beautiful and displayed in groups 
of one shade each in plants of model 
growth. 

Messrs. II. B. May and Sous, Edmonton, 
had a goodly floor group of Callas, Palms, 
Ferns, Clematises of sorts, Boronia 
megastigma, welcome for its unique 
fragrance, with Astilbes, Hydrangeas, and 
others. 

Messrs. Wills aud Segar, South Ken¬ 
sington, S.W.. had a very showy, well- 
flowered lot of Indian Azaleas, chiefly in 
standard, half-standard, and bush form, 
the plants in much variety. 

Misses Taimer and Tate, Bushey, hail 
some admirably grown Schizanthus and 
Cinerarias, the former in fine examples 
approximating 3 feet high. The Cinerarias 
were well flowered. 

NARCISSI. 

Of these there were several fine collec¬ 
tions. Messrs. Barr aud Sons receiving a 
gold medal for the finest lot seen this year. 
In this group we remarked Caedmon, a 
loqtjcuN which gained -a lirsl-elass cerlifi- 
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cate. Its pure white perianth is very solid J 
looking. Queen of Dawn (fine crimson 
cup with palest apricot suffusion in the 
perianth), VYarley Scarlet, Jasper, and 
Bed Beacon, of the Barri set. are 
brilliantly-cupi>ed flowers. Dell, of the I 
same group, lias a lemon-coloured crown 
and is graceful and pretty, Ringdove ■ 
(poeticus) was another handsome flower. 
Cceur de Dion, Josephine Gundray (giant 
Leedsi), and a great host of seedlings 
were remarked. 

Messrs. Carter and Co., Raynes Park, 
had a fine lot of the yellow Ajax King 
Alfred, Sir Frederick (Leedsi), Mine, de J 
Graaff, with many fine poeticus varieties. 

Messrs. Robert Sydenham, Limited, 
Birmingham, had good vases of Torch, 
Mrs. Robert Sydenham, Lord Kitchener, 
Whitewell, Golden Rose, and many other j 
IKjpular sorts. 

Messrs. R. H. Bath. Limited. Wisbech, 
had many good things. Buttercup, for 
example, was in plenty, Weardale Perfec- i 
tion. Will Scarlet, luglesoombe (a hand- | 
some yellow double-flowered incompar- 
abilis), Silver Dawn, Refulgence, Lord 
Kitchener, White Knight, and Occur de 
Lion being some of them. 

Messrs. J. It. Pearson and Sous, Lowd- 
hani, had good flowers of the new Giant j 
Leedsi White King (Award of merit). 
Its lieriauth is ivory-white, crown palest 
lemon. Croesus. Kingcup, Great Warley, 
Bernardino. Vestal Virgin, Thor (liale 
liieolor), and White Einjioror were other 
good sorts. 

Mr. A. M. Wilson, Bridgewater, had a 
liigh-elass lot of seedlings chiefly of the 
poeticus race, and mostly under number. 

Mi-. J. A. Nix, Tilgate. Crawley, staged 
good flowers of Monarch, also two rich 
yellow seedlings from King Alfred, with 
Lord Kitchener, and others. 

Messrs. F. II. Chapman, Limited, Rve, I 
luid. in a considerable collection of chiefly 
IHietieiiN varieties, two go'si novelties. 
Distich and Marseillaise, bo!li receiving i 
Awards of merit. 

Mr. Christopher Bourne. Bletchley. had 
such striking things as Jasper, Seville. 
Cygnet, Buttercup, Imperialist, a Barri ol' 
much merit, Evangeline, and Lemon Belle 
in a large collection. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. J. Cypher and Sous, - Chelten¬ 
ham, had well flowered examples of Den- 
drobium Jamesiauum, D. Wardianum, 1>. 
Thwaitesi Veitch's variety, and others. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
had the lovely yellow-flowered Dendro- 
bium suavissimum, D. densiflorum, and 
Arpophyllum glgauteum, bearing columnar 
spikes of rose flowers. I 

Messrs. Hassall. Southgate. N.. showed 
a notable lot of the white-flowered Trielio- 
pilia Backliousiana among many. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, showed well-flowered ex¬ 
amples of Odontoglossum lllustrissimum, 
O. polyanthum, with Odontiodas in 
variety. 

VEGETABLES. 

The only exhibit in this section was that 
of Potatoes from Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
Edinburgh, some twenty varieties, all re¬ 
commended by the Board of Agriculture 
for resisting black-scab, being staged. 
Prolific, Midlothian Early, The Provost, j 
King Edward. The Scot. Great Scot, Chap¬ 
man. and Burnhouse Beauty were among 
those shown. 

A complete list of awards and medals 
will be found iu our advertisement pages. 


Tub Auricula Society’s Show. —AVe re- 
grel that .owing to want of space we are 
comiHdled to hold over our report ol' this, 
which will appe/T in mur nest ls^je. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if con-es- 
pondentg follow these rates: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only,and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any desiijnation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of dale, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf , flower, or f ruit. 
(Snippets of -leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. fie have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe aiul otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Habrothamnus seedlings fir. .11. Crowfoot). 
—Pot the seedlings oft singly into small pots 
and keep them close for a lew days until they 
begin to grow, when they may be stood on a 
shelf in the greenhouse. Pot them od as re¬ 
quired. and when strong enough they are 
best planted out in tile greenhouse to cover 
the roof or any pillars in the house. As to 
when they will flower, this depends entirely 
on the treatment you give them. 

Failure of Violets (F. Vincent).—The leaves 
of tlie plant, you send have been attacked liy 
tile Violet-leaf spot-fungus. You might, try 
what collecting and burning alt the infested 
leaves will do. at the same time clearing 
away all the surface-soil round the plants. 
We fear, however, that, the disease lias got too 
firm a hold, and we should strongly advise you 
to lift and destroy all the diseased plants and 
make a fresh plantation at some distance 
from the affected area. Should any signs of 
the trouble appear next season you should at 
once spray with Bordeaux mixture. 

Rose Marechal Riel shedding its foliage 
(J. P. Moil ).—A few particulars as to your 
plant, such as its age, the treatment it has 
received, and the soil in which it is growing, 
would have euabled us to give a more satis¬ 
factory reply. Did you make a border for it. 
and, when so doing, make arrangements for 
good drainage, a. very important point in the 
culture of this Rose? We surmise the cause 
of the shedding of the folidge is too much 
moisture at tile root. An overdose of liquid 
manure or incipient canker would also have 
the same effect. 

Rook Roses, cutting down (hi. E.).— 
Cictuses may be cut down when they are 
young and vigorous, but when they have he* 
come old and the wood hard they, as a rule, 
do not break freely. In any case, if hard 
pruning is indulged in you must be prepared 
to sacrifice the flowers for a season. Some 
of them are after a time very apt to get 
worn out, when it is best to replace them with 
young plants. This, however, does not apply 
to the large-growing C. laurifolius, which 
forms a handsome and permanent shrub. If 
pruning i« done it should be carried out as 
soon as the harsh winds of early spring are 
past. Yes. you may treat the Alyssum and 
Veronica in the same way. in their case cut¬ 
ting back after flowering. If you cut back the 
Thyme and work some good soil in among 
the shoots the plants will, no doubt, break 
into growth agam. 

Begonia tubers <E. D.).—The Begonias may 
certainlv be planted out without being first 
started, but it is better to start them first in 
boxes of sand or moist earth. Thus treated 
thev will be safe until the first week of June. 
A» you have no frame or glass of any descrip¬ 
tion, von could place the tubers in moist earth 
in shallow boxes, placing them on a sunny 
window-ledge during the day. Should you de¬ 
cide to plant them in the open, the middle or 
end of April will be soon enough, and by bury¬ 
ing the crowns 2 inches below the surface of 
the soil they will be secure from frost. You 
will observe that there are two distinct sur¬ 
faces to the tuber of a Begonia—the rounded 
surface which is I he base, ami the hollow 
surface, from which the growths issue, and 
which is to be regarded as the tup. The 


planted-out tubers will be of later growth than 
those started bv other means, but if quite 
sound there will be no difficulty as to their 
growing. 

Azalea buds failing (W. P .).—Azaleas are 
liable to shed their flower-buds if they receive 
a check in any way. The cause in your case 
is probably- due to a sudden check from the 
plants being exposed to cold draughts or to 
careless watering. As the compoet used for 
Azaleas is mostly sandy peat, over dryness 
is very injurious owing to the difficulty of 
wetting such soil, the fine uumerous hair-like 
roots being thus killed. Are you quite eure 
that the balls of soil were moist all the way 
through before potting? If not, it is only to 
be expected that the flowers would drop, as it 
is next to impossible to properly wet such 
after the plants have been potted. You made 
a great mistake, too, in giving liquid manure, 
this being only necessary in weak doees in the 
case of plants that have filled the pots with 
roots. We do not reply to queries by post, 
as such information as we give above may 
perhaps assist other readers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Acetylene gas refuse (TV. F.).—From an 
analysis of the residue from acetylene gas it 
has been found that the value of this product 
is entirely due to the lime it contains, other 
plant foods, as nitrogen, potash, and phos¬ 
phates, being absent. The lime is present 
either as Blacked lime in fresh samples, or 
carbonate of lime (mild lime) _ in samples 
which have been exposed to the air. It should 
prove an effective and cheap dressing for all 
purposes for which lime is recommended, and 
should be of special value on soils which are 
sour, or deficient of lime, or inclined to be 
stiff, and as a top-dressing for pasture. 


SHORT REFLIES. 

IVulfer Chamberlain. —Y'ou will find the 

plants you refer to fully dealt with in “ The 
English Flower Garden.” which may he _ had 
from this office, post free, for 15s. 6d.——Nan's, 
(jury.—The leaves of the Peach-tree you send 
have been attacked by the Silver-leaf disease. 

See note ill our issue of May 1st, page 260.- 

T. 1\— See reply to " Eveley.” re " Figs drop¬ 
ping," in this issue, page 283. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Hobt. L, Norman.—Cyti- 
pus proliferus. See note in our issue of April 

24th, page 242.- Mrs. Harney Fichlin. —1. 

Ueanothus thvrsiflorus. the plant cultivated 
under the name of C. divaricatus being cue of 
the several forms of C. thyreiflorus; 2, Ceanp- 

thus thyrsiflorus griseus.-T. /(.—1, kerria 

japonica 11.-pi-: 2. Bmldleia globosa: J. Tlic 
Spurge, Laurel (Daphne Laureolai: 'l, Skimmia 
japonica,— U.iforil .—1. Gorydalie lutea. 2, 

Spirtea canescens: 3, The Bird Cherry (Pl-unus 

Pail us): “1. Berheris llarwini.-If. E. C .—The 

Garland Flower (Daphne Cneorum): 2. Pyrua 
Mains floribunda; 3. Forsythia viridiasima; 4. 

The flowering Currant i Kibes rubrum).- r- 

M. T. Jioss.— 1. Saxifraga Camposi; 2. Aubrietia 
violacea; 3. The Nodding Star of Bethlehem 
(Ornithogalum nutans)-; 4. Spirtea prunifoha. 

- Jt. Si— 1. Triteleia uniflora; 2, Leopards 

Bane (Doronicum plantagineum); 3, Saxi¬ 

fraga gram;lata, fl.-pl.; 4. Sedum acre aureum. 

-.if. L.— 1, Habrothamnus elegans Newelli; 

2, Staphylea coichioa: 3, The Buffalo Currant 
(Ribes aureum);' 4, Forsythia euspensa. 

Names of fruits. — I). S end and, Halstead, 
Essex.—The larger of the two Apples sent is. 
we think. Wheeler's Russet. The other is. we 
should say. a small specimen of a variety 
named Graham. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

C' H Tauhevjn and Co . Raby Flower Farm. 
Willaston. Chester.—Prel iminarv List of Per¬ 
petual Flowering Carnations, Irises, Gladioli, 
etc. __ 


Book received. “The Rose Annual. 1915; 
National Rose Society Arrangements for 1915. 
National Rose Society, 25, Victoria-etreel, 
Westminster, S.W. 

The Barrow pruner.— This is quite a new 
type of secateur. The blade, which is 
drawn up and down by means ol' the 
central spring, is so arranged as to give a 
slicing cut such as is obtained by a knife, 
the bruising and pinching caused by many 
kinds of secateurs being avoided. Those 
who have always kept to tlic knife are 
now able to obtain the same results iu a 
more expeditious way. A great advantage 
is that the blade is detachable and can 
be renewed iu u l'cw seconds should occa¬ 
sion arise. Strongly, yet lightly, made, of 
liiglily-terupered steel, it Is easy to the 
hand and quite an advance on anything 
hitherto produced. It is manufactured 
hv Messrs. Bimnnn and Sons. Ltd., Lee 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The Alpine Clematis.—I wish the writer 
of the paragraph about Alpine Clematises 
had signed his name or given his locality, 
lieoause I aru a lover of the plant and do 
not know where to get a good stock of it. 
Perhaps some reader would kindly tell me. 
I have lost some from planting too near 
coarse growers.—W. 

Violets in the garden.— “ W.-” does well 
to call attention to these for their value 
in the garden. During this spring I lmve 
M'h impressed with their value in three 
separate gardens. In all these gardens 
they had been given only ordinary treat¬ 
ment. In one place they were used ns an 
undergrowth to Azaleas and other low- 
growing shrubs, where they looked 
happy, filling the air with their perfume. 
Another grower had them in big patches on 
a hardy-plant border, where they were a 
mass of blue. In a third they were used 
as a groundwork for Roses. — West 
Surrey. 

Tropseolum tuberosum,— As usual, this 
has survived the winter and is now some 


Myosotis Royal Blue.— Is not this, over- ! 
praised by “ Kirk ” in last Gardening 
Illustrated, a form, a little deeper in 
colour, of the wood Forget-me-not (M. | 
sylvatiea), one of the most beautiful of 
May flowers? It is a native plant. Some 
of the forms in lists are raised from it, 
nml not one of them more beautiful than 
the wild plant. To avoid the confusion 
arising from the use of many fine names 
it is just as well to hear in mind the 
mother plant.—W. 

Saxifraga juniperifolia. — In reply to 
Mr. E. II. Jenkins (May 1st. p. 2fi0i this i 
flowered freely in Sir Charles I. Shaw’s 
rock garden at Lamport, near Northamp¬ 
ton, among blocks of sandstone. I brought 
it here in IS92. and for many years it 
flowered freely, if not profusely. It was 
planted rather lx-low the level, on the 
north side of rocks. About eight years 
ago I was induced by some expert in 
Saxifrages to move it about a foot higher 
up, where S. Boydi alba, S. saneta, and S. 
apiculata flourish. That was a mistake, 
as I have had no flowers since.—E. 
Ciiari.es Buxton, Coed Dene, Bettws-y- \ 
Coed. 


4 inches in height. Of over n hundred 
colonies—in differing exposures—only 
one appears to have died; and in com¬ 
paratively mild districts, such as this, T. 
tuberosum may be accounted hardy. The 
colonies increase in size year by year, the 
tubers only rarely being lifted and re¬ 
planted; and in this case, I think, the 
exhaustion of the soil leads to a more 
moderate growth and to an earlier period 
of flowering. On the other hand, some 
difficulty is experienced in establishing the 
more showy T. speeiosum, which in the i 
immediate neighbourhood grows ram- 
Inntly.—W. McG., Balmac. 

Anemone sylvestris. —About thirty years 
ngo I had plants from Fretton, near Yar¬ 
mouth, whicli had been collected abroad. 
In deep, sandy soil at Knutsford they 
spread rapidly and flowered freely. I 
brought them here in 1S92 and planted 
them in light, stony soil not more than 
s inches deep. They flowered splendidly, 
and at last ran into the lawn. Having no 
idea that there was any difficulty with A. 
sylvestris I moved most of them to what 
seemed an equally suitable position. I 
never lmd another flower, and soon lost 
the stock. Mr. E. A. Bowles suggests 
that my friend who collected the roots 
had the unusual sense to take only plants 
which were in flowed—E. Cii.miles 
I'.rxTON.^W Vrnr, |(> 


Fabiana imbrieata. —This is an ever¬ 
green shrub of rather erect habit of 
growth, which should always l>c associated 
with a collection of Heaths, as few people 
would easily distinguish it from them 
when notr in flower. It grows freely in 
well drained soil. I grow it amongst 
dwarf kinds of Heaths where it has 
formed plants from 5 feet to G feet in 
height. The white, trumpet-shaped, and 
rather waxy flowers are borne freely on 
the terminals of the young growths 
during the early summer. Although it is j 
many years since it was introduced from 
Chile it does not appear to be generally 
grown. It is quite hardy in the southern 
counties if sheltered from the north and 
oast winds. Half-ripened wood inserted 
in late summer will soon root if placed in 
a close frame and shaded during the 
brightest part of the day.—E. M. 

The Canadian Bloodroot in a Kirkcud¬ 
bright garden.— I lmve seen this In many 
gardens, but nowhere so fine ns in the gar¬ 
den of Mr. E. A. Horne), at Broughton 
House, Kirkcudbright, where there are { 
masses of this plant giving larger blooms 
than ordinary and in the greatest abund- ; 
ance. The soil seems a black alluvial 
loam enriched with manure and with 
plenty of lime-rubbish added, together 
; with leaf-soil, and in the mild, rather 
moist climate of the district the Bloodroot 


spreads freely. There appear to lie two 
varieties at Broughton House. One of 
these is the form known as Sanguinaria 
canadensis grandiflorn. The other has 
smaller flowprs, but produces much larger 
leaves. It would be interesting to know 
how many varieties of the Sanguinaria 
there are. I had at one time one with a 
number of small, narrow segments, called 
multipetnln, which used to be sold by 
Messrs. Barr and Sons. Messrs. Britton 
and Brown, in their “ Illustrated Flora of 
the Northern T'nited States and Canada.” 
speak of tiiis plant having sometimes 
pinkish flowers.—S. Arnott. 

Saxifraga Kestonensis. —A reputed seed¬ 
ling of S. Burseriana, though there is not 
a tittle of evidence in the plant to show it. 
In my opinion it has much nearer affinity 
with S. seardlea obtusu, of which, by the 
wnv, there is more than one form, differ¬ 
ing in the whiteness of the flowers and in 
the encrusted character of their leaves. 
The parentage of a plant is, however, of 
less import than its garden value, and 
that named above, while one of the most 
tractable, is also one of the whitest- 
flowered and among the earliest also, 
losing nothing of its importance because 
of its appearing mid the wealth of the 
Burseriana sorts. It is quite distinct 
from all those, however, the starry flowers 
having much in common with some of tho 
scardicn varieties, though much before 
them in time of flowering. It was ex¬ 
hibited in fine condition quite early in 
March of the present year. It originated, 
with Mr. Reutlie at Keston, lienge the 
name.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Saxifraga Kellereri.— This is a hybrid 
likely to tie much sought after. From the 
evidence of the hybrid alone S. Frederiei- 
Angusti and a Burseriana form might be 
suggested as its parents, a strong leaning 
to the former being apparent. Well- 
developed rosettes may reach nearly 
2 inches across, the longer, narrow, 
acutely-pointed leaves pitted with white 
dots. When in bloom it is taller than 
some, a flowering example near me as I 
write being nearly 5 inches high. The 
stems are hairy and terminated by a 
cluster of erect, pink-tinted flowers whicli 
are of deeper tone at the base. Like some 
others of the red-flowered hybrids, the 
flowers maintain an almost cylindrical 
form, tlie petals never refloxing. Tho 
pretty S. Kewensis is of this kind, and 
the twain promise well by reason of free 
growth and flowering. As yet, however, 
experience is young of tire newcomer. 
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which only made its appearance some 
three years ago. It is, however, one of 
the best of Ibis modern race of red- 
flowered hybrids. —S. V. S. 

Saxifraga Augustana.— A distinct and 
pretty Itoekfoil I have not seen Indore. 
From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Thalictrum anemonoides. -This fragile! 
and beautiful plant comes to us from (Sir 
Frank Crisp. It Is often lost in our cool, 
heavy soils, doing best in leafy, light soils. 
It reminds one, in its delicate grace, of 
our own (Stubwort, and, it may be, would 
thrive in like places. 

The Pontic Kingcup (Caltlia polypctnla). 
—This, to my mind the noblest spring 
flower that lias come to us for years, is 
not quite hardy. In the lake it is touched 
a little by into frosts, on higher ground it 
seems quite untouched; so for safety 1 
lioiKJ to plant a group in the highest 
ground 1 have, for the sake of the early 
flowers, like vases of beaten gold.—W. 

Early-flowering Daffodils, in reference 
to Mr. Arnott's note in your issue of April 
21th, p. 212, on the flowering periods of 
Narcissus cyelamineus and Narcissus 
minimus, I should like to say that with 
ns Narcissus cyClamilieus has always been 
ill bloom before Narcissus minimus, some¬ 
times coming in as much as a fortnight in 
advance. The same thing occurs at the 
gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society 
at Wisley, where ' Narcissus cyelamineus 
and N. minimus are naturalised and doing 
well.— I’. R. Babb. 

Tulipa praestans.— A brilliantly-flowered 
species from Bokhara, and certainly one 
of the many gems among Tulips. Growing 
to 1 foot or IS incites high, the species is 
distinct by reason of its downy, glaucous 
leaves ami profuse flowering—two to live 
blooms frequently ap|ieariug on a single 
stalk. In this way the plant affords a 
continuous display. It is, however, tile 
brilliancy of tile picture which appeals 
most, a vivid if light scarlet from tip to 
base of the [totals displaying this line 
species to perfection. The flowers, too, 
are of handsome proixirtlons. Three | 
incites or more long before expanding, the I 
buds, gracefully tapering to a point, pre¬ 
sent a feature of interest and beauty ere 
they begin to expand, the three outer seg- ; 
ments for two-thirds their width being 
coloured a creamy-buff and bordered with I 
light scarlet. It Is, however, when the 1 
stin is upon the flowers that the finer dis¬ 
play is seen. Coming into bloom in the 
earliest days of May, it ranks well with 
the best, and, being cheap, merits cultiva¬ 
tion.— K. II. Jenkins. 

Primula Reini. —This beautiful Japanese 
species created a considerable amount of 
interest when on April Kith last it was 
exhibited before the Royal Horticultural 
•Society and gained an Award of merit. 
It was. I believe, the first occasion on 
which the K|X>cies had appeared in flower 
at a London show. Growing 4 inches to 
l‘> inches high, the umbels of rosy-lilac 
flowers well overtop the hairy leaves, 
which, in outline, approximate to those 
of i’. mollis as maturity is renehed late in 
summer. The umbels are two to six 
flowered, the flowers, individually, some¬ 
what resembling .a medium-sized bloom of 
one of the I*. Sioboldi varieties. There is, 
however, an air of dainty grace about the 
plant which renders it distinct from all. 
Hardy—so far ns my experience of it in 
Surrey and Middlesex is concerned—it is 
quite an easily-grown plant, though some¬ 
what slow in reaching the flowering stage, 
and prefers a moderately rich loam with 
abundance of moisture when in growth, 
in winter, when it resolves itself Into a 
cluster of crown-buds—miniatures, as it 
were, of P. rosea—little enn lie seen of it. 
lienee its position in the reck garden 
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should be well marked. This deciduous 
character should, however, favour com- 1 
plete hardiness, and would, in any ease, 
render slight protection a very simple 
matter. It is to be hoped that so grace¬ 
ful and pretty a plant will soon become 
pleat if iih _K .II. .1 en k ins. 

Draba ‘ pyrenaica (syn. Petroeallis | 
pyrenaica). — Illnbas usually are seen in 
our gardens with yellow flowers. This 
Pyrenean kind has soft lilac ones and 
seems a pretty plant, and so tiny that pro¬ 
bably only good rock garden culture will 
suit it. From (Sir Frank Crisp. 

Tulipa linifolia. — This is one of the 
most grnoi-fnl and brilliant s|iecios I know. 
Siy inches .to 9 inches high at flowering 
time,' it, is. characterised by almost diminu¬ 
tive growth from the first, the narrow, 
docply-cliiiimclled, undulated leaves—at 
first finely yet distinctly margined rod— 
lying prostrate on the soil to ti incites or 
so in length. The fully-grown buds are 
each 1J Inches long. These are reddish- 
scarlet and slightly feathered at first ex¬ 
ternally. Internally the petals are of a 
lustrous crimson-scarlet colour and of 
rare substance. The anthers are violet., a 
small black base completing the picture. 
Too small for the ordinary border, it 
should be given a sunny spot in the rock 
garden, where all its beauty would be re¬ 
vealed. For such a spot it lias no peer in 
point of beauty, while its low stature 
would iiermit of free grouping. The bulb, 
too, is quite small and distinct from all. 
The species comes from Central Asia and 
thrives well in sandy, well-drained loam. 
—J. S. V. 

The Yulan (Magnolia eonspiettal.— 1 This 
Chinese sjieeies was originally introduced 
to this country altonf ITstl. and in several 
gardens about London line plants between 
25 feet, and 40 feet high are to lie found. 
Such siiecimens, as a rule, have short 
trunks and wide-spreading, bushy heads, 
from all parts of which the large, pure 
while, fragrant flowers np]>enr between 
late March and early May, according to 
weather. In places where it cannot lie 
grown successfully in the open ground it 
should bo planted against a high wall. By 
intercrossing with the purple-flowered 
bushy species, M. obovnta, n considerable 
numlier of hybrids has been obtained, 
these varying chiefly in the colour of the 
flowers, for though in most instances the 
base is white, the petals are more or less 
deeply shaded with purple. The best- 
known, lierhaps. is Soulangeana, a large¬ 
headed, low-growing I roe with fragrant, 
purple-flushed flowers which expand about 
a fortnight later than those of M. con- 
spieua Alexandrian and Xorbertl have 
paler-coloured flowers titan Soulangeana, 
whilst Lennei is perhaps the most beauti¬ 
ful of nil hybrids. Its large, cup-shaped 
(lowers have wide, fleshy petals, which 
are reddish-purple on the outside. M. 
rustiea rubra is another of the saute type. 
Both bloom in May. 

Aubrictia on walls. — During the last 
few weeks a beautiful effect lias been 
given by Aubrietias on a wall; not what 
is called a dry wall, that is, a wall with 
| earth behind it and no mortar, but on an 
j ordinary shine wail. How the plants get 
their nourishment one is not aide to say, 
but the effect of them there is very beauti¬ 
ful. The wall faces south and tin' plants 
have sown themselves from seeds of plants 
in the garden above. They vary in colour. 
There lms been no attempt to plant them, 
ami there are no [lockets for soil. That, 
would hardly be possible on an old stone 
wall, and it is much the best to let things 
take their own way and send their little 
roots into the old lime. Perhaps of all 
rock plants this is the most trustworthy 


and beautiful, the most easily cultivated 
and propagated, mid the best in fine 
colour of flower. We have lovely kinds 
in Mrs. Lloyd Kd wards, Dr. Mules, and 
others, and there is scarcely one that is 
not beautiful. The taste runs now on the 
rich, dark purples, but the lavender and 
intermediate colours are very pretty. The 
plant varies a good deal from seed. 

Erodium romanum,.— This pretty rosy- 
purple - flowered Italian siiecies grows 
(i incites or S incites high, and, as n rule, 
commences blooming in May. It Is some¬ 
what uncommon, but is well worth grow¬ 
ing, because of its early flowering. It is 
easily increased from seeds? From Sir 
Frank Crisp. 

Berberis empetrifolia. — I have grown 
litis plant mainly from a feeling of grati¬ 
tude that it i.s one of the parents of the 
beautiful It. slouophylla now so much 
grown, but I never took much note of its 
beauty, or it escaped me. Now somebody 
has brought it into‘the house—a fountain 
of it—in a basin, and it looks very grace¬ 
ful on the table.—IV. 

Rhododendrons and Camellias in Scot¬ 
land. —In issue of May 23rd, 1914, you pub¬ 
lished some particulars of my Rhododen¬ 
dron Thomsoni, and in your issue of 
March 20th, 1915, were some notes of my 
Camellias. As both are particularly good 
at present I think it may interest you to 
have some particulars of them. My plant 
of Rhododendron Thomsoni is 7 feet high 
and is very healthy. It was planted in 
April, 1901, and did not flower until May. 
1909, when there were eighteen flower- 
trusses. This year it lias been particu¬ 
larly good. Oil May 1st there were forty 
flower-trusses in fuH and beautiful bloom. 
The first three blooms were open on April 
22nd. There was no frost in April to 
check or spoil the flowers. Camellias have 
done particularly well: no frost or heavy 
rain during April has done any injury. 
On May 1st No. 1 bush Imd twenty-four 
flowers fully out and twelve more coming 
out, the flowers as jierfcet ns if they had 
been grown under glass. No. 2 bush had 
seven flowers, of which six were fully out. 
No. 3 hush llad two flowers. As men¬ 
tioned in March, 1915, those Camellias 
were originally greenhouse plants, and. 
after hardening, they were planted out 
where they now are in 1902. Though quite 
healthy, they showed no sign of flowering 
until 1900, when they bloomed freely.— 
It. S. Campbell, Arhnnshic, lioxn rai/i , 
Dumbarton. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Violets diseased.— What treatment do you 
recommend for Violets with tile disease as 
seen on the leaves 1 send you? They are 
chiefly wild plants moved into tile garden. 

R. F. S. 

[The Violets are attacked by the Violet 
“ smut," a disease due to the invasion of 
the tissues by the fungus Urocystls Viola*. 

1 This fungus appears to be perennial in the 
tissues of its host, and produces its fruit 
every year on the new growths, and there¬ 
fore nothing can cure the plants attacked. 
It would be best to burn them so ns to 
check the spread of the disease to other 
Violets in the garden, for it attacks not 
! only tiie Sweet Violet, but Viola liirta, V. 
sylvatica, and A', tricolor.] 

Fungus in garden.— I found tin's fungus in 
tiie open garden. Will you kindly tell me 
; something about it?—A. Reader. 

[The fungus you send is a species of 
Russula, which is common in turf and 
sometimes occurs in the open ground, as 
in your case. The mycelium of llic fungus, 
that is, the plant of which tiie structure 
you send is the fruit, grows in and feeds 
upon the decaying remains of the Grass 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

MAGNOLIA STELLATA. 

This is the smallest of the hardy 
Magnolias, being a shrub rather than a 
tree, though, in places where it has been 
planted for n long time and thriven well, 
it is as much as 12 feet high. Specimens 
4 feet and 5 feet high may well rank among 
the loveliest of spring flowering shrubs, 
its fragrant blossoms are pure white, and 
the numerous strap-shaped, radiating 
jetals distinguish this from all other 
Magnolias. As this, like all the Magnolias, 
resents being moved, it should be placed 
in its permanent position as soon as possi¬ 
ble. An addition of peat to the staple soil 
helps this Magnolia considerably. It is 
not absolutely necessary, as it will thrive 
in any good open loam; but peat is worth 
adding to the soil, especially ns a means 
of bringing on young plants. It is a native 
of Japan, and, besides the older and cor¬ 
rect name here given, is known also as M. 
llalleana. 


Quercus phillyraeoides. — I'eople who 
wish for an ornamental evergreen bush 


DWARF HEATHS. 

(Continual from page 202.) 

E. hf.rbacea carnea (Alpine Forest 
Heath).—This succeeds in limestone soils 
where many others would fail. It is 
usually seen ns edgings to beds of shrubs, 
etc., but this is by no means the only way 
we may use it, as few things give such a 
display in the rock garden if grouped in 
a bold anil natural way. It should be 
planted extensively either in groups, 
wide drifts, or as edgings. Used in this 
way Crocuses and various other early 
bulbs may he planted amongst it when the 
effect is considerably enhanced. When 
used iu the Heath Garden it should be 
kept near the walks, across a prominent 
corner, or ns a groundwork to one of the 
tall forms. When the plants get old and 
starved it is a good plan to cut them hard 
back, lift and divide them, replanting 
again in fresli material where they will 
quickly recover. It should not be planted 
closer than 2 feet apart (unless as 
edgings) as it will easily cover that space 
' when once established. 


the graceful habit of the foregoing 
kinds. 

E. scop.vm a (Besom Heath).—This is 
largely used (particularly in France) for 
the making of besoms. The flowers, 
which are freely produced, and of a 
greenish-wliite, are ineffective, but the 
graceful habit of the plant makes it a 
desirable one. At Kew there is a 
specimen some 10 feet to 12 feet high, and 
as much through; it is of a free and 
branching habit and when putting forth 
the fresh young growth is very pretty. 

E. cit.iaws (the Dorset Heath).—A use¬ 
ful dwarf Heath, which, grouped, is, when 
in flower, a mass of charming pink from 
early August till the end of October, and 
even later. If the seed vessels are left 
on the plants and a few Narcissi planted 
amongst them the effect in February, 
March, and April is very pleasing. This 
species, found in the South of England 
and S.W. Europe, grows about a foot high 
and is of a free anil spreading nature. 
It is a good form to use under trees 
having bare trunks. If left to grow in a 
natural way it is very effective, hundreds 



Part of a group of Magnolia stellata. 


away from the kinds commonly met with | 
in gardens would do well to g*ve this 
Evergreen Oak a trial, for, although of 
rather slow growth when young, it even¬ 
tually forms a handsome, well-furnished 
shrub, whilst its bright-green leaves have 
not the same depressing effect as those of 
more souibre-hucd evergreens. It is 
found wild In both China and Japan. In 
a state of nature it lias been recorded 
both as a large bush and as a small tree 
from 2(1 feet to 20 feet in height, and it is 
possible that similar dimensions may be 
attained in the milder parts of the British 
Isles. Naturally-grown specimens pro¬ 
duce their branches to the ground line, 
and it is a mistake to trim them up in 
order to induce trunk formation. Acorns 
are not often produced in this country, 
this keeping the plant rather rare, for 
imported acorns soon lose their vitality 
unless siiecial care is given to packing. 
Like other Evergreen Oaks, this one is 
rather difficult to re-establish if (lie roots 
are disturbed during winter, and trans¬ 
planting should; whenever possible, be 
dcEc in May.—W. U. 
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E. caunea itosEA Is a pretty rose variety 
of the above. 

E. caunea alba, a pretty white form 
which is in bloom a few weeks earlier 
than Hie type, lint does not possess the 
same freedom of growth, assuming a more 
compact or tufted habit, yet flowering 
very freely. It is a good variety for the 
rock garden or any other position where 
space is limited. Associated with some of 
the Squills, Muscari or the Scarlet Wind¬ 
flower, a pleasing spring effect is secured 
as all flower about the same time. 

E. strict a (the Corsican Heath) is a 
well-branched form which, when fully 
grown, is (J feet or more in height and 
commences to bloom about the beginning 
of July. Its deep-pink flowers, freely 
produced at the tips of the new growths, 
remain in beauty for a long time. It is a 
very distinct kind ami produces tlie new 
growths in n pretty way from the base of 
tint previous season’s flower-lieads, giving 
the whole plant a fresh and unusual 
npiiearanee. It blooms from July until 
late in summer, when flowering shrubs 
are none too plentiful, but does not possess 


of its pretty pink flower-sprays literally 
falling over each other. On undulating 
ground I would plant this extensively, 
and if the soil were in good heart many 
Lilies, some flowering shrubs, and various 
other things would associate well. Often 
we see large and sometimes steep Grass- 
banks in some of out 1 best gardens devoid 
of plant life other than the Grass, which 
is always difficult to mow. To me such 
places appeal very strongly for these 
lovely dwarf Heaths. Once planted, 
wliat a feast of colour during the hottest 
days of summer they give. To clip this 
Heath as we often see it is a mistake and 
should never be allowed. This species is 
quite happy in woodlands, on sunny banks 
near the margin of stream or lake, 
where it will spread rapidly. 

E. c., var. Mawkasa. —A lovely variety 
of the above having larger flowers of a 
deep-rose colour. The growth is of a 
stronger and less spreading character. It 
' is a handsome form flowering from 
! August until tlie end of the year. 

E. c. Watsoni, supposed to be a 
hybrid between 1$. ciliaj'k-Aild E. tetralix, 
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bears largo, rosy-crimson flowers from 
August until mill-winter. It grows about 
a foot in height, is of spreading habit, 
and Is in every way a most desirable kind. 

E. vagans (Cornish Heath) is a line 
spreading Heath which soon covers a large 
space and grows from 5 feet to (i feet high. 
The flowers (pink in colour) are produced 
very freely. Commencing at the base in 
July they continne to form sprays of 
bloom (many 12 inches long) up to the end 
of September and often October. It is one 
of the easiest kinds to grow anil requires 
little care when once established, forming 
when grouped quite a network of under¬ 
growth. The Cornish Heath has some 
sprays much longer than others, thereby 
presenting a loose and natural appear¬ 
ance. Dees are extremely fond of this 
Heath, while the birds, particularly Bull¬ 
finches and Tits, in spring favour Its 
seeds. This form would be well placed 
on the fringes of home woodlands, edges 
of rides, or in large loose drifts, which 
would gradually lose themselves in the 
underwood. On rising ground, inter¬ 
spersed with Siberian Crab, Mountain 
Ash, Spindle Tree, etc., planted sparsely, 
tlie effect in autumn is very beautiful. If 
the Cornish Heaths were grown “ for the 
warm brown colour of their seed vessels 
in winter” alone they would well repay 
nil expended on them. 

E. vagans a i ,ba is a white form of the 
above which is sometimes described ns of 
slower growth than the type, but with me 
this is not so, for in some cases It is far 
more vigorous. 

E. vagaxs nuBUA. —Flowers of a deep 
rosy-red, this is quite distinct from tlie 
type except In habit and growth-, which 
are the same. 

E. VAGAN'S LEUCANTHA is a pale-pink 

form which appears to la- a little more 
compact, of slower growth, and very free 
flowering. All the forms of Cornish 
Heath are too strong growing for rock 
gardens unless the latter are on a con¬ 
siderable scale, as a single plant will 
cover a large space. Fringing a sunk 
fence, where a taller shrub would he un¬ 
suitable on account of obstructing the 
view, would be a pretty way of using 
them, as tlie failing growths would soften 
the hard line usually associated with this 
necessary form of boundary. I have seen 
these kinds doing well on tlie chalky 
soils of Hertfordshire, therefore no diffi¬ 
culty need be experienced in establishing , 
them in most pcrts of this country. In 
Cornwall, where they are found wild, they 
cover many thousands of acres. 

E. vulgakis (Ling or Heather). —On 
heaths and moors this is found in 
abundance clothing tlie shnly hillsides, in 
many districts where little else could 
exist, unless it be a few Scotch Fir or 
Birch, with which it associates so well. 
This Heath is tim'd for many purposes, 
such as thatching, and when taken off 
with a turfing-iron to a depth of 2 inches 
it is indispensable to the neighbouring 
farmers for protecting root crops during 
winter, after which it is rotted down and 
is a valuable top-dressing for Ilhododen- 
drons and other jieat-loving subjects. No 
one should despise this native kind, ns it 
lias much to recommend it, a stretch of it 
in flower during August and September 
being a pretty sight. T’nder trees which 
have no low branches it forms a good 
groundwork. It grows about 2) feet high 
and by planting in sun and shade the 
flowering season is extended. 

E. v.. vab. Alpoeti, is a bright crimson 
and more erect growing form of the above, 
reaching 8 feet in height. It should be 
planted in groups of Irregular formation 
and flowers during August and September. 


E. v., var. Sergei, is the finest late 
white Heath iu cultivation. It is of up¬ 
right and vigorous growth, lasting in 
flower often from September till well into 
November. 'Whore lxxls are given up to 
the cultivation of tlie stronger-growing 
Lilies this tine variety makes a most ex- 
j eellent groundwork. I well recall some 
lovely beds I once had, using this Heath 
with 1.ilium speclosum niagnifieum. 
Where this is done tlie ground requires 
special preparation for the Lilies. The 
foliage is of a darker green than in most 
Heaths, thus showing up its long, white 
; sprays to advantage. 

E. v., vah. Hammo.mm, is a creamy- 
white of upright liablt, tlie whole plant 
assuming a remarkable evenness which, 
seen at a distance, gives the impression of 
having been clipped. The flower-sprays, 
each (! inches long, are freely produced 
and remain in bloom from the end of July 
until well into September. When fully 
grown it reaches from 2 feet to 3 feet in 
height. 

E. v., vah. tomentosa alba, is a pretty, 
loose-growing white of more recent intro¬ 
duction, having sprays of flowers each 
7 inches long, branched, and freely pro¬ 
duced. 

E. V., VAR. ALBA TKNELLA, is similar to 
(lie preceding, except, that it is a little 
more slender in growth. 

E. v.. vail cutrea, is a lovely copper- 
coloured variety which should be in every 
garden. The purple flowers are not 
striking, but the benutiful-coppery-red tints 
which deepen with the approach of spring 
stamp it ns an indispensable kind. Used 
in irregular drifts among other Heaths it 
Is very effective, or as an edging to groups 
of shrubs. 

E. v., fl. PL., is a double rosy variety 
which should become very popular, 
as apart from its value in the' Heath 
garden, it is a splendid edging plant. 

E. v. coccinea is a good red variety of 
much tlie same habit ns tlie type. 

There are many other varieties, prin¬ 
cipally monstrosities, which are not of the 
same garden value as those here described. 

E. Markham. 

(To he continued.) 


PRUNING SHRUBS. 

Can you tell me when to prune Spiraea Thun- 
bergi. Primus liana, ami the big Myrtle- 
leaved Privet 80 as to get the maximum uf 
blossom ? —Abingdon. 

[Spinea Thunbergi, in common witli the 
other early-flowering Spirtras, should lie 
pruned, if necessary, as soon ns tlie 
blossoms are over. At the same time, it 
may be pointed out that the Spirants of 
this section need very little pruning. Any 
old and exhausted wood may be nit out, 
but little else should he done. Prunus 
nnna flowers all tlie better if cut back 
to goixl strong breaks as soon ns possible j 
after tlie flowers fade. Tlie big Myrtle¬ 
leaved Privet, by which, we presume, you 
mean Ligustrum japonieum, need not bo 
pruned at nil, unless it is getting too big, 
when it may be cut back in spring. 
Treated iu this -way it will not, however, 
flower so freely as if it is left alone. 
Generally speaking, any necessary pruning 
should, in tlie case of most shrubs, be done 
as soon ns tlie blossoms are past, except 
those that flower iu late summer and 
autumn. In their ease pruning should bo 
done in early spring. Examples of this 
latter class may be found in the late- 
flowering Spiraeas, Ceanothuses, etc. I 
Roughly speaking, lmrdy shrubs may be 
divided into two classes, firstly those that 
flower on the ripened wood of the pre¬ 
ceding year and, secondly, those in which 
tlie blossoms are produced on tlie current 1 
season's shoots. Examples of the flrst- 


nnnted are the Forsythias, Daphne 
Mezereum, Magnolias (which, as well as 
tlie Daphne, rarely need cutting), the 
Cherries, Plums, etc. Good illustrations 
of the latter class arc the late-flowering 
Spinea s, Ceanothuses, and Hydrangea 
paniculuta grnndiflora, but twit II. 
llortensia. Although pruning in modern- 
! tion is, in the ease of many shrubs, bene¬ 
ficial, we note an ever-increasing tendency 
to cut them about far more than is re¬ 
quired. We have in our mind's eye masses 
of shrubs which, without being pruned in 
t any way, flower profusely year after yenr. 
while, on tlie other hand, where cutting is 
much indulged in, strong growth, witli a 
less number of flowers, is often the result. 
The question of pruning flowering shrubs 
resolves itself into this—if in doubt It is 
far better to allow them to remain as they 
are than to cut them about to excess. At 
the same time, it is quite safe to remove 
any weak and exhausted wood with which 
the centre of tlie specimen may be choked 
up] 


NOTES AND UEVLTES. 

The Aucuba in towns.— The Aucuba ns a 
berry-bearing shrub well merits all that is 
said in its favour on jinge 244, for it is a 
valuable evergreen and one that will 
thrive in shady sixths. What is more, it 
will succeed in London better than any 
other evergreen, except it be tlie well- 
known Aralia Sieboldi. By thriving in 
London I do not mean in tlie open spots, 
sueli as the parks, etc., where the air is 
comparatively pure, hilt in confined court¬ 
yards. During some years’ residence in 
a fairly crowded district of London tlie 
Aucuba, both green and variegated, was, 
witli tlie exception of tlie above-mentioned 
Aralia, by far the most satisfactory of all 
evergreens that I tried. Euonymus 
japonieus did fairly well,but was always 
attacked by caterpillars to such an extent 
that it soon became disfigured, while a 
leaf-burrowing grub almost defoliated the 
oval-leaved Privet. Tlie greater Peri¬ 
winkle (Vinca major) gradually died out, 
lint, tlie smaller-growing Vinca minor 
flourished if kept clear of green fly, which 
used to attack it in great numbers. The 
Aucuba, however, gave no trouble in this 
respect.—W. T. 

Forsythia suspensa.— There is one point 
about the Forsythia that is not sufficiently 
appreciated, and that is the ease with 
which plants may be propagated. I 'have 
a huge bush in my garden that has to lie 
kept within bounds by severe pruning, and 
often shoots are given away, or planted, 
sometimes regardless of the time of the 
year, but they invariably all grow. Last 
year in May, for instance, it was fouud 
necessary to lop off two large shoots that 
were overhanging a wall. These were 
simply stuck in tlie soil. They both rooted, 
and have flowered this year. I give these 
two instances of the ease with which this 
charming flowering plant may be grown. 

I know a village where almost every other 
garden has a plant of Forsythia, and the 
story runs that years ago a cutting was 
sent to someone in the village who 
planted it and distributed cuttings to 
other friends in tlie place, and so it hns 
come about that the village is a show of 
yellow-flowering plants every spring.— 
Lea hurst. 

Berberia fascicularis.— This is the best of 
tlie Mahonia group, ami has been in hloom for 
many weeks. Once established it grown 
rapidly, soon reaching several feet in heiKht 
and width, flowering profusely all down the 
growths and not merely at the ends, as in the 
old Mahonia. It is invaluable for the house, 
as lone sprays often 3 feet long are obtain¬ 
able during March and early April, when few 
other tilings are iu bloom. The leaves at this 
season of tile year take on a bronzy appear¬ 
ance, enhancing the attractiveness of the 
flowers.—E. Markham. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

FERNS. 

ITERIS CHILDSI. 

Tins is one of the most striking as well as 
one of the most beautiful forms of Pteris 
cretlin. It originated as an accidental 
seedling in the nursery of one of our l 
market growers who very extensively 
cultivated various species of Pteris. As 
may be seen from our illustration, it is 
quite distinct in general appearance from 
Ihe various known forms of Pteris erotica. 
Not only are its fronds usually terminated 
by a more or less developed crest, which 
adds to the beauty of the plant, but the 
most distinctive and also the most attrac- 


fronds are produced. They are three or 
four times divided, from a foot to 
IS inches long, and about half that in 
width. The colour is a pleasing shade of 
pale green. Prom the creeping nature of 
its rhizomes it is not seen to the best 
advantage when grown in pots, though 
good specimens may lie obtained in wide 
pans. Where there is an indoor rockery 
a suitable place can tie found for this 
Fern, as on a moistened surface the creep¬ 
ing rhizomes nre just at home and will 
travel some distance. It lias been long 
grown in this country, and though cheap 
is by no means common.—K. R. W. 


TODEA BARBARA. 

A singular feature connected with this 
Fern, of which a small specimen is so well 


Todea superba. a native of New Zea¬ 
land, where it is known as the Prince of 
Wales's Feather Fern. It forms quite a 
trunk from 1 foot to 18 inches in height, 
which is completely hidden by the numer¬ 
ous, much-divided fronds of a more or 
less transparent nature. When the fronds 
are laden with moisture this Todea is seen 
at its best. This Fern is a native of New 
Zealand, where it is said to grow in de¬ 
composed leaf-soil in the shaded forests 
of the Northern Island. Such conditions 
should, as far as possible, be copied under 
cultivation. Small plants of this delight¬ 
ful Fern can be obtained at a compara¬ 
tively cheap rate. 

Todf.a Fkaseri, loss pellucid than 1 lie 
others, is a strong-growing kind that 
forms a stout, fibrous trunk 18 inches or 



Pteris Childsi. From a photograph in Messrs. II. B. May and Sons' nursery, Dyson's-road, Edmonton. 


tive character is in the crisped nature of 
its pretty fronds, of a pale-green colour, 
and which attain about 10 inches in 
height. Although it has been in cultiva¬ 
tion now some twenty years, it has never 
been known to produce any fertile fronds. 
It is readily increased by dividing the 
crowns, which operation may l>e done 
quite safely at any time from March to 
October. It requires ordinary greenhouse 
temperature. 


Pteris scaberula.— This, known as the 
New Zealand Lace Fern, is so distinct 
from tlie generally cultivated forms of 
Pteris that it is well worthy of recogni¬ 
tion. At a lirst glance one would take it 
for a finely-cut Davnilia than for a species 
of l'teris. It has creeping rhizomes of a 
spreading, wiry nature, from which the 
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illustrated on page 2(if>, is that all the 
other members of the genus belong to what 
are termed Filmy Ferns, which thrive 
best in a close, moisture-laden atmosphere, 
but, ns befits natives of the South Tem¬ 
perate Zone, the temperature of a green¬ 
house is sufficient for their welfare. On 
the other hand, Todea barbara is one of 
the most accommodating of Ferns, for it 
will succeed under very ordinary condi¬ 
tions, and froiii the stout, leathery nature 
of its fronds it resists exposure to draughts 
and other adverse treatment bettor than 
most Ferns. From these circumstances it 
is much grown in small pots for the em¬ 
bellishment of the dwelling-house, being, 
in fact, one of the most desirable Ferns 
for tills purpose. The other species con¬ 
tain among their number one of the most 
beautiful of all Ferns, namely, 


so in height. The bipluiiatc fronds areeach 
often a couple of feet long, a foot ill 
width, and of a light, bright green tint. 

Touea ghan'uicinnuia is a garden form 
remarkable for very transparent, much- 
[ divided fronds. 

Todea pki.lucida or hymenopiiyl- 
loides is a very beautiful species, native 
of New Zealand. There are also others, 
but the above are those that can be most 
readily obtained. K. R. W. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. The Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
Gardening Illustrated in now ready (price 3d., post 
free ,5J d ). The Binding Case .for Ihe name volume is also 
available fprive Is. Gd„ by post Is. OdJ. Tlie Index and Bind¬ 
ing Case can lie obtained from any newsagent, or front the 
! Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields. London, TU.C. If ordered 
together, ihe price of the Index and Binding Cate is 3s., post 
, free. 
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ROSES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Now that the days are brighter and 
warmer the growths will be rapidly 
developing and the earlier varieties will 
already be showing bloom buds. 1'nfor- 
tunately the same congenial conditions 
will also bring numerous insect ]iests, 
which, if unchecked, will ruin the finest 
blooms. The Kose aphis is one of the 
most noticeable of spring ivests and will be 
found particularly troublesome in confined 
gardens and in the more sheltered spots. 
It is best to start spraying the plants as 
soon ns the first few' aphides are seen, for 
they multiply mi rapidly that if left un¬ 
checked for only a few days the plants will 
lve literally smothered. The wisest plan 
is to have a solution of some sort ready 
for immediate use. Those who wish cun 
make their own insecticide. Quassia and 
soft-soap make a very "effective wash for 
green-fly, at the rate of 1 lb. of Quassia 
chips and j lb. of soft-soap to 10 gallons 
of water (soft for preference). The 
Quassia chips should be covered with 
water and allowed to boil for about ten 
hours, the extract being occasionally 
'strained off and more water added. The 
soft-soap is dissolved in boiling soft 
water and ’ mixed with the Quassia 
extract. The wash is then ready for use 
when required by simply diluting with 
water. A handy, safe, and most effective 
insecticide may lve made from Tobacco 
and soft soap. Steep 4 oz. of Tobacco for 
two or three days and then boil gently for 
an hour. Pour the juice off and add more 
water: then add all the juice to J lb. of 
dissolved soft soap and dilute with 
1! gallons of water. To be effectual the 
spraying must be thorough and must he 
repeated on two or three consecutive daj's. 
The first application, however thorough, 
is certain to miss some of the aphides, and 
in a few days the trees would be smothered 
again, but a second, and better still a 
third, wash is almost sure to exterminate 
them, at least, for the time being. 

Although the green fly is most conspicu¬ 
ous, it is by no means the most harmful, 
for, however numerous, they only lessen 
the vitality of the shoot slightly, where a 
single maggot or grub will completely de¬ 
stroy-a most promising shoot in a night. 
It behoves us, then, to be more particular 
in our search for the grubs. If one has 
tile time it is better to look over the 
bushes every day at this time of the year, 
and when a leaf is seen to be curled give 
it a good hard pinch. A little care over 
this matter now will save much annoyance 
and disappointment later on. Where the 
rose garden is too large to admit of 
thorough hand-picking for grubs the plants 
should be syringed either with Tobacco- 
wash or with arsenate of lead paste. The 
latter is made up of 1 ox. of arsenate of 
soda and 2J oz. of acetate of lead dissolved 
together in a little water. This quantity 
will make 10 gallons of wash, which should 
be applied with a fine sprayer. 

Where bad attacks of mildew or orange 
fungus have been experienced in past 
seasons the trees should now be sprayed 
with potassium sulphide as a preventive. 
While the growth and leaves are tender it 
should be used at the rate of 1 ox. to 10 
gallons or 15 gallons of water, increasing 
the strength as the leaves harden until the 
rate of 1 oz. to 5 gallons of water is 
reached. 

Watering with liquid maVnire may be 
continued through the months of May and 
•Tune, and will do much to raise the quality 
and quantity of the bloom. In dry 
weather, applications of liquid manure 
must be preceded by a good soaking of 
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clear water. Roses on walls and fences 
will need frequent watering, especially 
those on the leeward side of fhe house, 
where the soil often remains quite dry 
j even after a heavy rain. 

Suckers must be removed as soon as 
j they apiienr. If they come from under 
the ground remove, the soil with a spud 
and cut the suckers right to the base, for 
if the least piece is left they are sure to 
reappear in a short time. Keep the hoe 
, well at work to prevent the surface be¬ 
coming hard, particularly after a heavy 
rain or after liberal supplies of liquid, 
when the combined action of wind and sun 
will Siam bake the top. Look over the 
newly-planted roses, and, if at all loose, 
tread them up firmly. Eui.antixk. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


LETTUCE AND ITS USES. 

Oun climate is so favourable for Ihe cul¬ 
ture of Lettuce that it behoves us to make 
the best use of it. Those who have gar- I 
dens should have it in its best state. To : 
good Olive-oil there can be no objection, 
but if any acid is desired a squeeze of 
Lemon' is the best. If, however, vinegar 
is thought desirable, it should be only the 
best Orleans. There are some who eat it 
without any additions, and thut is the best 
way of all. The use of the mixed salad 
dressings should lie avoided. It is best not 
to wash it, supiiosing it to be ga the red 
fresh from the garden. All one need do is 
to throw away a few of the outer leaves. 
For market Lettuces washing is usual, dry¬ 
ing afterwards. 

What is most needed is to use it ns a 
cooked vegetable. It is grown in such 
quantities that it can often be got when 
other vegetables are scarce, and for people 
who tire of the Urassica race it is a 
pleasanter food. How little attention lias 
been given in our kitchens to the lettuce 
as a vegetable may be seen by the fact 
that some of the standard cookery-books 
do not mention it at all. 

Lettuce timbales.— Trim and wash the 
Ix-ttuces, boil fast till tender in slightly 
salt water, drain off the moisture, and 
chop very finely. Melt 1J oz. butter in a 
stewpan, add the flour, stir for a few 
minutes to cook the flour, then add the 
chopped Lettuce. Moisten with gravy, 
stir with a wooden spoon till the whole 
simmers, and cook for a few minutes. Re¬ 
move the pan from the fire, and let cool. 
Add by degrees yolks of three eggs and 
whites of two and the cream. Fill up 
some well-buttered timbale moulds, stand 
them in a saute pan half filled with boil¬ 
ing water, and place in the oven for from 
thirty minutes to thirty-five minutes. 

Shredded Lettuce and Teas. — Shred 
the Lettuces and cook them with the Peas 
in slightly salted water, then drain and 
toss in a saute pan over the lire witli a 
little fresh butter. Add a teaspoonful of 
flour, moisten with a little stock, and 
finish with two pats of butter. 

Lettuce gahuuhe. — Praise and strain. 
Fry thin slices of bread, and place them 
in an earthenware stewpan. Arrange a 
layer of Lettuce on the bread, and repeat 
the process until the stewpan is full, so 
that a layer of Ixdtuce is on top. Moisten 
with stock defatted ar.d reduced, and 
brown in an oven. 

Cream of Lettuce.— Braise and drain, 
then mince, and put into a casserole a 
piece of butter, first molted, and thickened 
with Hour and cream. Add the chopped 
Lettuces to this sauce, and cook for ten 
minutes. Season and serve in a vegetable- 
dish with crofftons of fried bread. 

L 


As the French cooks make good use of 
Lettuce we give some recipes in French. 

Lmtues a la rauLETTE.—Prenez ties laitue* 
bien pommCes, trois grosses telex pour aix 
personnes. Otez les fenilles vertes, debar- 
rassez bien cea laitues de toute espece de 
limaces et de pucerons, fendez-les en deux ou 
en Quatre, faites-les cuire 20 minutes a. l’eau 
bouillante, puis dtez-les, mettez-les dans Ueau 
froide et faites Cgoutter sur un torchon. 
Mettez dans une casserole du benrre et de la 
farine. faites fondre; lorsque le benrre est 
bien luelangC avec de la farine, mouillez aveo 
deux verres de l ean qui a servi u cuire les 
laitues. ajoutez du sel, un ou deux oignons. 
puis les laitues, faites cuire feu dessus et 
dessous, disposes alors les laitues en couronne 
sur un plat. Si la sauce eat trop longue, 
faitea-la reduire, liez avec jaunts d’otufs ou 
'atines d'ceufs et creme, et verses sur les 
aitues. 

Laities bratsees ac ble vein—On prend de 
petiteo laitues ou dee cceurs de laitues, on les 
cilit d. casserole oouverte dan* un pen de 
benrre ou cooose avec quelques carottes 
couples en tranches, petite oignons, persil que 
Ton aura fait revenir i d’heure. On laisse 
mijoter une heure et demie environ a feu 
doux ou dans la marmite a vapeur. Quand 
tout est bien cuit, tamieer les carottes, 
oignons, et lier cette purtie avec de la farine 
rouaHie an four, on y ajoute les laitues. 
P'nutre part, on aura fait cuire an bain- 
marie du bid vert entier trempd de 8 A 10 
heures dans l’eau de trerapage; quand il est 
bien crevii on le fait mijoter dans le fond de 
casserole lies laitues que l'on sert entouree* 
de bid vert. 

Pain de laitue.— Prendre 3 poigndee de laitue. 
la faire cuire avec pen d’eau et la haeher. 
mettre un bon morceau de benrre fraia, I 
cnillere de farine, deux cuilldrea de creme, 
deux oeufs entiers, beurrer un monle dans 
lequel volts faites cuire au bain-marie une 
heure et demie. Faire it part une sauce 
blanche que l'on verse jiardeesus. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sorrel de Belleville Oseille. —At this 
season n much better use could be made of 
Sorrel than Is done in this country. I do 
not mean the ordinary field Sorrel, which 
so soon runs to seed, but such varieties 
as the one named above, one of the best, 
and an excellent salad plant at a season 
we have none too much for ordinary use. 
Sorrel is so seldom grown in this country 
that one rarely meets with well-grown 
plants—indeed, it. is not even included 
in many lists.. On the other hand, it is a 
wholesome vegetable, which, if sown in 
the early autumn, will come in very useful 
in the spring. A good supply is readily 
secured by sowing in March anil April. 
Given well enriched soil, growth is rapid. 
It is best to .sow’ in drills 2 feet apart. 
Hi inning well. Sorrel is readily propa¬ 
gated by division early in the spring just 
before new growth commences. There 
will lie a constant supply if an old quarter 
is destroyed and a new one made yearly. 
Sorrel is by no means a poor vegetable 
when well cooked, but this note deals with 
its value as a spring salad plant, and the 
variety named above is one of the best for 
that purpose.—W. F. 

Newtown Pippin at the end of April.—I 
found the Newtown Pippin in the past 
winter and spring were not up to quality 
for some reason, but now, towards the end 
of April, I have got a very fine lot from 
Albemarle County. They are as large and 
as beautifully grown as the best Oregon*, 
and have the pine-like flavour of the 
Virginian. I have them from Mr. Lewis 
Solomon, Central Avenue, Covent Garden. 
If is a wonderful Apple to keep all through 
the winter months and be good on the 
first day of May, and perhaps longer.—W. 

Apple Cleopatra from Australia.—This 
Apple as grown in Western Australia is. in 
my opinion, the best that comes from abroad. 
The flesh is soft and juicy and sweet, and, 
despite its long journey in cold storage, it ie 
in excellent condition, from which I infer that 
in its native home, ripened on the tree, it 
must be still more delicious. Its health-giving 
qualities are unsurpassed, and while such a 
fine fruit as this is available, what sensible 
person would consume sour cookers sweetened 
with sugar? It is what may be called a new 
Apple to the general public, hut that does not- 
prevent its ra,pirl sale, which prove* that the 
theory that it is no use to raise good new 
Apples for market, at, home is not well 
founded.—W. J. Farmer. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SCILLA AMCENA. 

Some of the other Scillas nre much more 
popular than this, and I fear, like others, 

1 have neglected it and probably would 
not have said anything about it if I had 
not brought some of the flowers Into the 
house, which have opened very pleasantly 
and with a very delicate fragrance. I am 
surprised to find It described in “ The 
English Flower Garden” as inferior to j 


tented themselves by doing so in the 
spring; (2) that a good number, instead of 
devoting a deal of space to them, were 
only having single rows this year; (3) that 
some were even dispensing with rows of 
Pens, and were simply planting them in 
clumps about the garden. Further than 
til is, I was told that one-half the number 
of varieties might well be dispensed with, 
and then there would he no loss; in other 
words, there are far too many varieties in 
cultivation to-day. These are the opinions 
of a good many who, formerly enthusiasts 


be with people who have become surfeited 
with growing for show. I should be sorry 
to lose the Sweet Pea as a garden flower 
just because some have overdone It.— 

WOODBASTWICK. 


ANNUALS FOR REDS AND HORDERS. 
Onk of the advantages that modern 
gardeners possess over those of a past 
generation is the power to embellish the 
outdoor garden during the summer months 
in a very inexpensive manner. It is no 
exaggeration to say that for half-a-crowu 



Scilla amcciia as a cut flower in the hcusc. 


the other kinds, from which opinion I 
now dissent. I have only planted it in 
small quantity, so have never been able to 
judge of its full effect. W. 


Is there a slump in Sweet Peas?— This 
question was put to me the oilier day, and 
it gave me food for thought. I must con¬ 
fess that I had not considered the matter 
In that light before, but when I came to 
enquire I found tbut (1) many people wlto 
used to sow seed ip the autumn have con- 
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in Sweet Pea culture, some of them ex¬ 
hibitors, have got tired of the output of 
new varieties. Not a few have gone so 
far as to say, “ Sweet Pens have had their 
day.” I cannot accept that theory, be¬ 
cause of their great value as cut flowers 
and the ease with which they may be 
grown for general garden adornment, 
quite apart from showing. It is not every¬ 
one who exhibits, but thousands grow for 
the pure love of the flower, regardless of 
size. If tliere is a sjunip I tflipk it must 


the ordinary villa garden may he fur¬ 
nished with gay flowers from early spring 
until autumn is well advanced. To an old 
gardener like myself it seemed highly im¬ 
probable that really good strains of 
flower-seeds could be sold in pennyworths. 
“ If you want good seeds, you must pay 
for them,” was the flower-grower’s maxim 
in my young days. At the present 
time one may for a penny purchase in per¬ 
fect confidence a, packet, of Asters and 
Stocks of a quality which could not have 
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been had for less than six times the 
amount when I began my gardening 
career. In those days there'were not so 
many flowering bulbs to choose from. 
Owners of small and medium-sized 
gardens seemed only to know the old 
double Daffodil, one or two of the Star 
Narcissi, the Jonquil, and the old form of 
Poet's Narciss. which bloomed fairly well 
in about one year In three, also Crocuses 
and Snowdrops. The great difference 
between tender bedding plants and 
annuals is that by means of the latter the 
blooming period can be advanced a couple 
of months. Zonal Pelargoniums and 
other things commonly used for outdoor ! 
decoration cannot in most districts be put 
out before the end of May or beginning of 
•Tune, and cannot be said to be really effec¬ 
tive before July, whereas the floral pro¬ 
cession which can be created by annuals 
may. with management, conmience in 
May. and will last until October is well 
advanced. Preparations must not. how¬ 
ever, be .delayed until spring. The work 
must lie begun in late summer. Myosotis | 
alpostris, perhaps the best of the Forget- 
me-not family, and Silene penduln and its 
variety compacta have to be sown in 
August, and put in place in October. 
Saponaria calubrlcn, a charming little 
early-flowering annual, old, but probably 
unknown to the majority of villa 
gardeners, and which forms cushions of 
lovely pink blossom, should be sown early 
in September, and either planted out in 
October or in the following March. Col- 
linsia was many years in high favour ful¬ 
filling small beds. I have seen very nice 
displays of this Collinsia in sutali beds 
on tlie lawn. 

Cornflowers, so useful for cutting, 
should always lie sown in autumn, and I 
would like your readers to try sowing 
where the plants are to remain, leaving 
one plant only on a square foot of ground, 
or where it is quite free from other things. 

I nder these conditions the Cornflower 
takes on a nobility of growth which would 
surprise those who may only he ac¬ 
quainted with it in tlie ordinary way of 
culture. The Deptosiphons are as distinct 
as they are charming. The foliage is 
Ileatli-like, and tlie flowers have some¬ 
what tlie appearance of a strange insect. 
They should lie sown about tlie middle of 
September, and being more delicate-rooted 
than the majority of this class of plant it 
is not advisable to plant out until the 
following March, unless the natural soil is 
ler.v light, or they can be placed well 
above tlie garden level. They do well on 
l-oekwork, and are quite ns worthy of a 
place there as many alplnes which demand 
much care. Many sow such things as 
Olurkin and Nemophila in some suitable 
®Pot, and transplant, but. I am strongly 
m favour of sowing where the plants are 
to bloom. In the first place, time and 
labour are saved, and it is a well-known 
fact that undisturbed seedlings go away 
better and in a general way yield a larger 
crop of bloom, Aoroolinium roseum and 
A. album are among the best annuals for 
slu ing sowing, the latter being very pure. 

,T. Cobnuiu,. 
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does not look out of place. Like many 
other things, however, L. biennis, when 
once established, is very iiersistent, self- 
sown seedlings becoming so numerous ns 
to lx* somewhat in the nature of a pest — 
Kiuk. 


ItROMPTON STOCKS. 

I.v my boyhood very few gardens were 
without these—in my opinion the most 
beautiful of a very fine family. Well- 
developed specimens are, when in bloom, 
very impressive, and they come at a time 
when the outdoor garden is not so well 
furnished with flowers as is tlie case a 
month or so later. They were great 
favourites with cottagers, and I have seen 
two-year-old plants like little trees against 
tlie wail of tlie dwelling, and although 
they looked rattier shabby in the winter 
they recovered, put on fresh foliage, and 
bloomed with great freedom. Such 
longevity cannot, however, be relied on. 
The Brompton Stock cannot be regarded 
us a biennial, neither can it be with se¬ 
curity treated as one of those tilings 
which take one season to perfect their 
growth, bloom, and then die away, and 
can be relied upon to do all (his in tlie 
open ground without protection. In 
some places, where soil and situation suit, 
these Stocks can be successfully grown in 
the simplest manner. Planted out when 
large enough to handle, they stand the 
winter without damage, and make a good 
display. A relative of mine used to treat 
them in this way, mid they never seemed 
to fail. Although I live in tlie same dis¬ 
trict (Surrey) I could not rely on their 
coming through the winter safely more 
than once in five years. Hard frost alone 
did no more damage than the influence of 
spring would put right. It was frost on 
top of wet, especially melting snow, which 
caused the stems to decay. 

In growing them wholly in the open, one 
chances his luck. When tlie winter is 
merciful the show of bloom is line, but 
otherwise there is whole or partial de¬ 
struction. 

I am going to make another start with 
these Stocks, and shall adopt the safe 
way. The seeds will lie sown in late July, 
or quite early in August, in pots in a 
frame, though this shelter is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary if watering is well 
attended to. No pricking off will be done. 
One plant in a 2-incli |>ot or two in a 
'Si-inch pot will be tlie rule, and from tlie 
time tlie young.plants appear they must 
get the maximum of light and air. so that 
growth is free, but sturdy. By the close 
of the autumn the pots will be full of 
roots, and in October they should be put 
into a frame, where they can be just pro¬ 
tected from heavy rains, snow, and verv 
hard frosts, but not. coddled, so that, they 
may remain in a perfect state of rest | 
through tlie winter. Planted out early in 
April, they will go away and will yield a I 
fine display. Tlie ground should be fairly! 
enriched, but no rank manure must be 
used. A sunny, oiien position must lie 
selected, and occasional watering will be 
beneficial. Byeeeet. 


Honesty (Lunaria biennis). — The 
glistening white seed - envelojies of 
Honesty, when these are carefully 
harvested and dried for winter use, are 
always admired; but (lie purple flowers 
are not unattractive during the latter 
Part of April. Seed sown in early autumn 
readily germinates, and when the 
seedlings are large enough to handle they 
may at once lie pricked off into their 
flowering quarters. Perhaps the most 
suitable place in which to grow Honest.v 
ls in open spaces in shrubberies, where it 
always gives a good account of itself and 


NOTES AND TIE PLIES. 

Cheap flower garden plants. — There 
will probably be a demand for cheap box- 
stuff for filling (lie beds and borders this 
season, as economy wili have to lie con¬ 
sidered in consequence of tlie war and its 
heavy expense. Antirrhinums are be- 
coming very popular and are easily raised 
from seeds sown under glass in March or 
April, pricking out tlie seedlings when 
largo enough. Ageratum Little Dorrit is 
a pretty blue variety, and there is a new 
j Aiyssum named Little Dorrit with white 
flowers. Alyssuui procumbcns (Carjiet of 
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Snow) is of a dwarf, creeping habit suit¬ 
able for roekwork and very effective in 
summer. Asters and Stocks may yet be 
sown, although late for early blooming. 
Kochla tricopbylla (Summer Cypress), 
grown for its handsome foliage, which 
turns to a rich crimson in the autumn, is 
useful as a dot plant to mix with contrast¬ 
ing plants in tlie beds or in the green¬ 
house. There are many varieties of dwarf 
Nasturtiums, which make bright beds in 
summer.—E. II. 

Wallflowers.— No garden is complete in 
which these are not represented, either in 
beds, borders, or in groups between 
shrubs in the outlying parts of tire 
pleasure grounds. Such an improvement 
has been effected of late years in Wall¬ 
flowers that a great variety of beautiful 
colours is now to be had. The dwarf 
sorts should not be overlooked, and a 
point, should also lie made of growing the 
early-flowering varieties, such as the 
yellow, brown, and orange Phoenix. The 
seed has now been sown in shallow drills, 
1 foot aimrt, on an open piece of ground, 
the surface of which was raked down to a 
line condition. Tlie Turnip “ flea-beetle ” 
devours tlie young plants wholesale as 
they apiienr above ground, unless they are 
well looked after in dry weather. The soil 
should, therefore, be sprinkled frequently 
with water and occasionally dusted with 
soot to render the foliage distasteful to the 
insects. When tlie plants have made from 
two to three pairs of leaves these precau¬ 
tionary measures are no longer required, 
lint the roots in a dry time must be kept 
well supplied with water.—G. I*. IC. 

Thinning the shoots of perennials.— It 
takes some little courage—particularly in 
(lie case of owners of small gardens—to 
thin out the weak shoots of clumps of 
lie reminds if tlie best results are wanted. I 
have only to mention such well-known 
tilings as Delphiniums, Phloxes, and 
Michaelmas Daisies. There are others, 
but these are typical of hardy plants that 
must be thinned if tlie finest flowers are 
to follow. There comes a time when tlie 
weak shoots collapse, ’and no amount of 
coaxing or watering will bring vigour into 
them. Far better is it. while they are 
young, and before they get closely matted, 
to thin the growth so as to give the shoots 
that remain a better clianee to develop, 
and, consequently, flowers will be finer. 
When the, plants- are being staked all 
weakly stems should be cut away.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 

Narcissus Johnstonl _In the craze fur 

new varieties of Daffodils (here is a 
danger of some of tlie forms of this 
Dipolar flower being ousted from ninny 
of our gardens. There is, however, little 
danger of this happening to tlie species 
named above, which is one of the most 
welcome of choice early flowers. It is 
found wild in Portugal and is said to lie 
a natural hybrid between N. pseudo- 
Narcissus Horsfieldi and N. triandrus, 
from tlie latter of which it no doubt 
derives its graceful habit. The solitary 
drooping flowers, carried on stalks about 
12 inches high, are of a rich sulpliur- 
yellow. As might be expected from a plant 
of hybrid origin, this Narcissus is some¬ 
what variable, and several well-marked 
forms have been given distinct names. By 
far the best known varieties are Queen 
of Slain and King of Spain. The former 
has flowers of a soft, clear yellow with 
reflexed segments and a jierfectly straight, 
cylindrical corona, while King of Spain Is 
rather similar in colour but has a shorter 
and wider corona, which is beautifully 
fringed at the mouth. Naturalising in 
Grass appears to bo the most satisfactory 
' methoij of growing this Daffodil, for 
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when planted In cultivated ground it is 
usually short lived, gradually dwindling 
away no matter how carefully tended. At 
Glasnevin a healthy colony of several 
hundred plants, growing in short Grass 
under the branches of a large Larch, 
flowers splendidly every year, and makes 
a charming picture. Against the rich 
green Grass the arching yellow flowers 
stand out more prominently than when 
growing in cultivated soil, and their 
graceful charms are much more apparent. 
Though it does not appear to spread very 
quickly it seems quite happy in the Grass 
and appears to appreciate the shade and 
shelter supplied by the Lurc-li, for close in 
to the trunk the clumps are strongest. The 
two varieties. Queen of Spain and King 
of Spain, have lrnon Interplanted and make 
a beautifnl combination, the differences 
lielweon the two forms iK'iug readily 
noticed when they are growing together. 
—S. Kobe. 

NARCISSI AND GRAPE HYACINTHS. 
Auo.vc, the various little trials I have 
made iu the wild garden none has been 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANTS FOR BASKETS. 
Baskets furnished with suitable finc- 
foliaged and flowering plants make green¬ 
houses and conservatories attractive. 
They, too, may be used with good effect 
under balconies, verandahs, porticos, and 
the like, and in a house window a 
single basket of flowering plants will 
often give to a room a decided charm. 
Some plants, owing to their trailing habit, 
are better fitted titan others, and it is 
advisable to select only those that will 
cover the framework quickly. Plants of n 
compact habit should not he chosen unless 
some creeping subject is grown along 
with them. Soil for the ordinary class 
of plants should be of a light, loamy 
nature, and plants ought to he obtained 
quite young. There are many subjects 
that may be used for baskets, hut some of 
tiro simplest are often the most effective. 
Under no conditions are Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums likely to show themselves to such 
advantage as when grown suspended in 



Narcissi and Grape Hyacinths. 


end of a house, iu n basket, these do very 
well, and the flowers are very brilliant. A 
plant also that delights in tile warmth of 
a house is to be found in the Thunbergin, 
which is easily raised from seed sown in 
heat in the spring; the blooms are buff 
and orange and white, and are very pleas¬ 
ing. One thinks as well of some -of the 
l showy Troparolums, like Spitfire or 
Lobbianmn. Diplacus glutinosus is a 
! straggling sort of plant that may be 
grown in a temperate house, cither in the 
form of a semi-creeper, a pot plant, nr ns 
a basket plant, in which position it is 
probably seen at its best, provided it is 
given a receptacle large enough. 

Of white ami blue flowers which may be 
grown in baskets, it would be Impossible 
to find any that are more popular, or bloom 
with greater freedom, than Campanula 
isophylla in its blue and white forms. 
There are Ferns in variety suited for 
shady places; Asparaguses in sorts are 
always fresh, whilst for porches and 
places out-of-doors, where one would not 
risk the Asparaguses for any length of 
time, we may have Ivies, the old Creeping 
Jenny, or the fretted, golden - leaved 
Lonioera aureo-reticuiata. 

Leahikst. 

NOTES AND -REPLIES. 

Home-grown Lily of the Valley for 
forcing. —Tile Germans have for (he last 
twenty years or more monojiolised the 
culture of Lily of the Valley for forcing, 
as Berlin crowns are considered best for 
early work. It was not always so. When I 
lived in Norfolk many years ago there was 
a large wood on the estate where many 
acres of Lilies, Bluebells, and other wild 
flowers wore a veritable flower garden in 
' spring, and the flowers were bunched and 
sent to Ixmdon. A lot of tlie roots was 
lifted and well grown in the kitchen gar¬ 
dens for a couple of years for forcing. 
They were tried in different aspects, and 
those crowns grown in the sun on a special 
; bed were best for forcing. Since that time 
Lily of the Valley crowns have been grown 
j on the Norfolk coast, and though fat 
crowns are produced they are not suffi¬ 
ciently riiH-ned to force early, though they 
may do well later. The Dutch crowns are 
not quite early enough to supplant the 
j German ones. I am convinced if they 
were projierly taken in hand and done well 
they might he made available- for early 
work.—E. II. 

Brompton Stocks in the greenhouse.— 

Whilst many grow the Ten-week Stocks, 
few ever attempt the culture of the Brornp- 


more successful than the Grape Hyacinths, 
with occasional Daffodils among them. 
They grow freely in Grass which is mown ! 
every year without the slightest go-hack. 
The best kind is Muscari conicum and the 
common blue, and on light, warm soils onr 
native M. racemosum. Both plants flower 
together and the effect is all we desire. 
The leaves all disappear before the hay 
Is wanted. W. 

Defoliating spring-flowering bulbs. — Olio 
of the pleas sometimes advanced by those 
who take but little interest in the planting of 
bulbs in their gardens for a spring display is 
that they are in the way when beddlng-out 
time arrives. To overcome this, to some ex¬ 
tent. and to render for the time being a 
neater state of things in the garden, people 
have been known to cut oh the foliage of 
bulbs whilst yet green. No one having any 
regard to next year's spring beauty in a gar¬ 
den will begrudge the natural decay of the 
leaves, even if that for a time means borders 
not quite so neat as is desired.—,W. F. I). 

Primula Sieboldi Magenta Queen_Among 

the numerous forms of 1*. Sieboldi, Magenta 
Queen is unique in point of colour. During 
the present spring the first blooms were noted 
»n April 26tli, in a favoured situation, but 
phortly the display will be general —W. McG., 
Bulrnac. 


baskets. Petunias are not usually con¬ 
sidered in the light of basket plants, hut 
if treated early for this particular,object, 
by pinching out the leading shoot and 
encouraging the growth of laterals, one 
may have well-furnished plants. To let 
them have their own way nearly always 
results in stems denuded of foliage, and 
that before the season has far advanced. 
The same remarks apply to Verbenas. 
Fail to stop them and the result is never 
so satisfactory ns when they are pinched 
in the early stages. Often one comes 
across a good basket of Fuchsias, and few 
things look prettier, in fact their beauty 
is not infrequently seen to better 
advantage thus grown. Young plants are 
indispensable. If a basket of fragrance 
is desired what can meet this better than 
Heliotropes? A plant or two will soon 
cover a frame with leaves and flowers 
under a greenhouse roof, and nothing is 
sweeter. Of bulbous plants, Achimonos 1 
are perhaps the least known by the owner 
of a greenhouse where small collections of 
Plants are cultivated, jet at the warmest I 


ton for spring flowering. To some, situated 
in bleak, exposed quarters, it is not an 
easy matter to nurse them over a hard 
winter if planted out, hut others in milder 
localities should find no difficulty with 
them, particularly if they are planted 
under wall or other sheltered borders. 
Many who have greenhouses might with 
advantage grow a few for flowering early 
in tlie year. I now have some two dozen 
plants in 5-inch jiots in full beauty. The 
seed was sown last July, the plants 
transplanted to the open ground, and sub¬ 
sequently potted up and brought indoors 
into a cool house in October. It was only 
about Christmas that they were given 
slight heat, hut they have well repaid for 
the trifling expense the seed cost.— 
W. F. D. 

Kalosanthes. -As tlie worth of a plant 
is often estimated to-day by the value of 
the flowers for cutting, it is not difficult 
to understand why some subjects have 
lost the popularity they once had. One 
has to go back very many years to find 
the Kalosanthes in most greenhouses of 

any size; indeed, seldom seen nowadays. 
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Difficulty of culture cannot be assigned as 
a reason -why it-Is absent from so many 
houses. The fact that the flowers “ can 
only be looked at” and “are no good for 
cutting” must be the cause of so few 
lieople growing Kalosanthes. They are of 
a succulent nature, requiring plenty of 
root room, and should be grown in a light, 
airy house to get the best from them. 
They delight in sun, and flower best when 
the wood lias been well ripened. During 
tlie winter they need to be kept rather dry, 
but as the days lengthen water and weak 
stimulants can be given somewhat freely. 
Propagation may be effected from ripened 
shoots after the flowering season, using 
short, sturdy shoots and planting them 
round the sides of pots tilled with loam 
and coarse silver sand.— Lkahurst. 

Fuchsia Frau Emma Topfer. —This, 
figured on page 253, is remarkable for the 
large, massive, double blossoms, with 
short tube and sepals. I much prefer a 
medium-sized, well-proportioned flower, 
hut these very large blooms appeal to 
many. In the variety in question the 
corolla is of a pinkish tinge. The first of 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


SAX I Fit A DA VAXDELLI. 

I have known this South Tyrolean six?cies 
a good many years, and more than a 
quarter of a century ago grew and flowered 
it so well that I was supi>osed to possess 
the secret of Its cultivation. The finest- 
flowered example of it I have seen, how¬ 
ever, was recently exhibited by Messrs. 
Tucker, of Oxford, before tile Royal 
Horticultural Society ill mid-April, when 
it gained an Award of merit. Coming at 
that time, when the last of the Rtirser’s 
I Saxifrages are over, it is we Iconic among 
! wliite-flowered kinds, particularly to 
cultivators who delight in pitting their 
skill against the idiosyncrasies of a diffi¬ 
cult alpine. The difficulty in the case is 
the outcome of the plant in Nature tuck¬ 
ing itself away in the fissures of 
calcareous rook from which it is only 
iosslble to get the tufts of rosettes and, 
probably, nil inch or so of the stump of 
its root. To plant these in any ordinary 



The Turk's Cap Gourd. (Sec opposite parje.) 


this race with very large, short blossoms 
and weak shoots was Miss Lucy Finnls, 
whose corolla is pure white. The weight 
of the heavy blossoms acting on tlie 
slender branches is well seen in the illus¬ 
tration in question. Both the varieties 
named, and an allied form—Artus—will 
flower freely in pots (i inches in diameter; 
indeed, they arc seen to better advantage 
in this way than as larger specimens, at 
least such is my opinion. This class of 
Fuchsia is better suited for the decoration 
of the greenhouse than for the outdoor 
garden, as the weak shoots and heavy 
flowers are liable to injury in rough 
weather. A singular fact in connection 
with the variety Frau Emma Topfer is 
that it was undoubtedly the result of a 
cross between a variety with a white and 
another with a dark corolla. For years I 
tried to obtain this cross without result, 
then all at once the difficulty seemed to 
be overcome and fertile seed was produced 
in quantity. This would also appear to be 
the experience of others, as many of the 
new kinds sent out after that had the 
corolla more or less of a pinkish hue.— 
IV. T- 
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soil mixture on receiving them spells 
failure, and the only chance of saving 
them is to press them—half bury them, in 
fact—into pure sand kept cool and uni¬ 
formly moist for a time. In this way the 
woody lwrtions of root will presently emit 
fibres, and, given these, tlie initial diffi¬ 
culty is overcome. At all times, however, 
the sjieeies delights in sand and rock 
about its roots in preference to soil, though 
a little of the latter is by no means un¬ 
acceptable to it when the root-fibres have 
increased. At tlie same time, it is well, 
when dealing with it in tlie rock garden, 
to regard it as a fissure plant and to give 
it the depth of material and perfect drain- 
uge such places afford. 

The species has tufts of pale green, 
sharp-pointed leaves distinct from all In 
rigidness and density, the pure white 
flowers, three to six in a cluster, borne at 
tlie summit of 3-inch-high peduncles of the 
palest green. At flowering time the stems 
alone are a clue to its identity. A well- 
flowered example, such as that referred 
to, is very satisfying and worth much 
trouble and experiment to obtain. Those 
who cultivate the species in a pot should 


experiment largely with sand and sand¬ 
stone if tlie ordinary methods of cultiva¬ 
tion lmve not given much success. Estab¬ 
lished pot-grown examples can l;e divided 
fairly freely, though at no time is the 
species to be regarded with indifference by 
the cultivator. E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Anemone apennina.— *'J. E. S. II.’s” 

note (page 231) about this is interesting. 
It is not a plant which seems to like 
absolute sun all day long, and, tike 
A. blnnda. it varies considerably. The 
flowers of some of tlie forms of A. 
apennina are very flimsy and lust only 
a short time in bright weather. Others 
are of much better substance and have 
finer segments. Upwards of thirty years 
ago I obtained from a now extinct Edin¬ 
burgh nursery as A. blanda—then a scarce 
plant—a very line form of A. apennina, 
which is in every way superior to the 
variety ordinarily procurable. This has 
almost semi-double, handsome, blue 
flowers. I have had this for all these 
years, and until tlie last year or two I 
have not met witli a variety of A. apen- 
nina like it. I had, however, some flowers 
sent me from Messrs. Cocker and Sons, of 
Aberdeen, with a view to my naming them. 
Messrs. Cocker informed me that the plant 
had been growing in their nurseries for 
many years. Their plant is identical with 
mine. I grow A. aiicnnina in different 
parts of my garden and it seems to flourish 
and increase in places where A. blanda 
sulks and does not thrive at all. 

Sunnymead , Dumfries. S. Arnott. 

- In your issue of April 17th (p. 231) 

“J. E. »S. II.,” in comparing the beauty 
of this plant with that of A. blanda, men¬ 
tions that his garden gets full sun all day 
long. Under such conditions it is sur¬ 
prising tbat A. njiennina should do any 
good at all. It likes shelter from the sun 
at mid-day and demands a cool root-mu in 
very leafy soil. With me it is now' in full 
flower (April 12th) and tlie flowers are 
each about 8 iuelies high. They grow 
taller day by day after they are ojicn and 
last year they reached 13 inches and were 
the loveliest show I had all the year.— 
C. B. Robinson, Charlton Kings. 

Saxifraga macedonica.— I have quite a 
good yellow-flowered and distinct form 
under this name which I am unable to 
verify. In habit of growth it approximates 
to S. juniperifolia, greener always in colour 
and more softly spiny to the touch. The 
flowers are those of S. sancta in colour, 
but arranged, not corymb-like as in that 
plant, but in a more decidedly pyramidal 
form on pale green jieduneles, which in S. 
sancta are reddish in tone. From the 
evidences of a single plant it is a free- 
flowering kind. It appears to come near, 
if not identical with, S. pseudo-sancta, 
which is found in Thrace and Macedonia, 
and, after all, may probably prove to be 
but a geographical variation of N. sancta. 
Were it of hybrid origin I should incline 
to the view that S juniperifolia was one 
of its parents. In any case it is a good 
plant, flowering in Marcit at the same time 
as sancta, and thereby adding to the 
wealth, interest, and beauty of rock garden 
and alpine-house at that time.—E. H. 
Jenkixs. 

Rotlera Forresti. —The Rotlera-s are allied 
to the Ramondiaa. R. Forresti, as Been under 
plans in the Royal Botanic Gardens. Edin¬ 
burgh. is an interesting plant. It will prob¬ 
ably turn out to be hardy, but it will in any 
case be an excellent plant for the alpine- 
house. It is not easy' to convey' in words the 
appearance of Rotlera Forresti, but it may in 
a general way be compared to a Hamondia 
with clusters of pale yellow' flowers raised 
well above the foliage. It is quite likely that 
winter wet will be its greatest enemy in ill? 
open.—s. arnott. 
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VEGETABLES. 

ORNAMENTAL GOURDS. 

The cultivation ot Gourds for garden 
decoration is by no means so common now 


growing these plants; odd corners that get 
little sun, tool sheds, rustic summer¬ 
houses, old tree-stumps, and porches to 
doors, are rt few positions that may he 
utilised for growing Gourds, and thus 
render them both interesting and beau- 


many varieties of waned forms. Grown 
in this way space is economised, and with 
some varieties good edible fruits are pro¬ 
duced. 

Tm-: ci i.titrk of Gourds is very simple. 
Strong, sturdy plants, ready for planting 



T Varied Gourds. 


as it at one time was. Why this is so is 
difficult to understand, since no class of 
plants is so easily grown or adds by the 
colour and quaint forms of the fruits so 
much to the general interest of a garden. 
Their non-cultivation may lie due, to some 
extent, to our uncertain and tickle climate, 
for, unless the summer is semi-tropical in 
character, many varieties of Gourds do 
not attain their maximum of growth and 
colour. Dike other Eastern fruits, they 
delight in a hot, dry climate. Occasion¬ 
ally this is exactly the character of our 


tiful. A wooden trellis, rustic or other¬ 
wise, screening some unsightly corner, 
offers another good situation for such a 
purpose. Here miniature Gourds, such as 
the Orange, Apple, Ostrich Egg, Bicolor 
I’ear, and small Warted Green, inter¬ 
mingled with the smaller Bottle Gourd, 
can l>o grown to advantage. In mode¬ 
rately-sized gardens there is no more effec¬ 
tive method of growing Gourds than that 
of using them to cover rustic arbours or 
porchwnys. An added interest is given to 
the kitchen garden when some part, liow- 


by the end of May, may easily be obtained 
if seeds of the various varieties are sown 
singly in small pots by the middle of April 
These seedlings should be repotted into 
larger pots as soon ns the first rough leaf 
is develo|>ed, using light loamy soil and 
keeping the plants as near tin' glass as 
convenient. A week or ten days after this 
repotting they may be removed to a cold 
frame and gradually hardened off. After 
the plants are put out in their summer 
positions, tying the shoots and stopping 



Miniature and Pear-shaped Gourds. From a plwtoijraph in Sir F. Crisp’s garden at Friar Paik, Henley. 


summers, and then he who has planted 
Gourds will, if he has taken care to secure 
suitable soil, realise the wondrous colour, 
form, vigour, and picturesque beauty of 
the fruits. There are few gardens that 
do not contain some parts suitable for 
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ever small, is given up to the cultivation 
of Gourds. Arches over the walks here 
and there serve to give quite a distinct 
appearance to the garden when over them 
are trained a few bright Gourds, like the 
red Turk’s Cap, the large Orange, and the 


the laterals will ho necessary, the object 
being to got the structure covered as 
quickly as possible, and to this end as soon 
as the plants begin to develop, plenty of 
water should be given. After the fruits 
are set and commence Jo swell an oeca- 
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sional watering witli weak liquid manure 
will benefit the plants. For 
Cooking, Gourds, other than the few 
varieties of Vegetable Marrows, have 
been neglected. The smaller varieties are 
not, of course, of much use for cooking, 
but during the winter months they form 
an attractive addition to indoor decoru- 
tion. A few placed on some ornamental 
dish, for example, and set either in the 
hall or on a sideboard, serve often, by 
reason of their bright colours and quaint 
shapes, to impart some of their pictur¬ 
esque character to their surroundings. 
There are, however, some varieties that | 
are valuable for kitchen use in winter. 
The Summer Crookncck is a bright red 
warted variety that may be used like a 
Marrow when mature, or, during, the 
earlier stages of its development, it may 
be cut up like a Tomato and fried. Valu¬ 
able, too, are the American Squashes, the 
Ohio, Hubbard, Fordhook, and Giant 
Crookneck. These varieties are superior 
to tile ordinary Pumpkin, the flesh being I 
more solid and delicate, while their keep¬ 
ing qualities are remarkable. The Hub¬ 
bard Squash will keep firm and good for 
eight or nine months after gathering. 
Tire Bottle Gourds (Lngenarja vulgaris), i 
with their large green flasks and tempt¬ 
ing-looking fruits, should be avoided for 
cooking. They are strongly narcotic and 
purgative, and in this climate their value 
is simply ornamental. J. 


SOWING CELERIAC FOR WINTER 
USE. 

Tins is not grown nearly so much ns it 
deserves For over forty/ years X have 
grown tills, not only as a vegetable, but 
it was much; liked ns an addition to the 
salad-bowl when cut up like Beetroot. To 
get good results it is necessary to sow at 
once. I prefer to sow in shallow boxes or 
large pans and place in an intermediate- 
house temiierature, or a cold-frame will 
suffice provided the frame is kept close 
till growth is active. I)o not use too much : 
moisture at the start—in fact, it is better 
to well moisten the soil previous to sow¬ 
ing. After sowing cover with glass or 
sheets of paper till the seedlings push 
through. Unless the seedlings are sown 
very thinly they should be pricked oil' into 
boxes or into a cold-frame till large 
enough to plant out. If this is done the 
plants can be lifted with a goxl ball of 
soil, and the plants never feel the check. 
There are several varieties, though most 
of our seedsmen only catalogue one, under 1 
the heading of Turnip-rooted Celery or 
C'eleriac. One of the best is the Paris 
Ameliore, not the largest, but one of ex¬ 
cellent quality, hardy, and of quick 
growth, a good keeper, and valuable for 
its shape and size. The Giant is a large 
form, but I prefer the first-named. The 
I.arge Improved Paris is an excellent 
variety when size is desired. Trenches 
are not necessary, but. deeply-dug, well- 
enriched land should lie given. The 
seedlings, when planted out, should be 
2 feet apart in the rows and 32 inches 
in the row. In a light soil I would 
advise shallow*, drills, as those faci¬ 
litate watering. An open quarter and 
moisture, or, what is better as growth ad¬ 
vances, liquid-manure, or occasional light 
dressings of a quick-acting fertiliser give 
splendid results. W. 


New Zealand Spinaoh ipny be sown in 
the open now, choosing a hot i>osition. 
Draw the drills 2 feet (i inches apart and 
allow nearly the same distance between 
the plants when finally thinned. This will 
lie found an excellent substitute when the 
ordinary Spin! 
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MULCHING FRUIT-TREES. 

The mulching of fruit-trees is not always 
carried out as it should be. Many per¬ 
sons put on a thick covering of uiauure 
over the surface of established trees in the 
autumn, leaving it there until decomposi¬ 
tion has entirely taken place. This is a 
great mistake and a practice likely to lead 
to bad results in many cases. Mulching 
is really carried out to conserve the mois¬ 
ture in the soil. Another object in mulch¬ 
ing is to encourage surface roots. When 
the soil Is baked dry on I he surface the 
roots seem to shrink from such unfavour¬ 
able conditions, and dive deeper in quest 
of that moisture which is denied them on 
the surface. Those persons who practise 
mulching of established fruit-trees in the 
autumn and winter cannot have any other 
reason for so doing than that of adding 
stimulating food to the trees. Mulching is 
not the best way lo carry this out ; the 
process of absorption Is too slow to be 
efficacious. The evil of autumn and winter 
mulchings is great; by its presence the 
chief factor towards success is absent— 
that of the sun warming the roots and soil 
in the early spring and summer. Estab¬ 
lished trees, such as Peaches on walls, or, 
indeed, any kind, do not need mulching 
until the crop is assured; then this addi¬ 
tion of food helps to swell the fruit. Tire 
Matebials tou mulching are not always 
well chosen. The constituent portions of 
tlie soil should determine, in some measure 
the kind of manure that is best suited to 
give the greatest assistance to (lie tree. 
A heavy soil, which is naturally much 
colder than a light one owing to ils 
greater.retention of moisture, should not 
have tlie kind of manure that is calcu¬ 
lated to render it still colder laid on the 
surface. Partly - decayed horse - manure, 
with a fair amount of short straw amongst 
it, is the best kind of manure for strong 
land, especially if a good quantity of 
wood-ashes can he added to it. Light 
sandy soils are benefited by the addition 
of cow-manure. In the ease of newly- 
planted trees it is lire rule in all well- 
managed gardens to apply some partly-de¬ 
cayed manure to the surface soil directly 
the trees are planted, the object being two¬ 
fold : to protect the roots from frost dur¬ 
ing winter, and to maintain tire soil in a 
moist state during tlie summer. This not 
only minimises the labour In applying 
water to the roots during very dry 
weather, hut keeps the soil in a better 
state than when artificial watering is re¬ 
sorted to. Tlie evil of mulching is that 
tlie manure robs the roots and soil of the 
benefit tliat should accrue from the sun 
shining upon them at a certain time of tlie 
year. Many persons do not think of this ; 
if they do, they do not take tlie trouble to 
remedy the evil. If the mulching wore re¬ 
moved the first week in May or earlier, 
according to tlie state of tlie weather, 
being simply drawn off to one side and 
then allowed to remain for at least three 
weeks, when it could he replaced pro¬ 
vided hot and dry weather necessitated its 
employment for maintaining tlie soil in a 
moist state, better results would follow. 
Trees that are planted high—as they 
should ho in soil which is at all heavy or 
wet—are much more likely to suffer from 
drought than those which have llieir roots 
deeper in the soil. If anyone will try tlie 
experiment of removing the mulching 
from newly-planted Apple-trees and allow 
it to remain on others all the year without 
a break, he will quickly see the difference 
in tlie growlli of tlie trees under tlie two 
methods. Where the removal of the 
mulching is neglected lire growth is poor 
as compared with the oilier plan. 1'. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mulching fruit borders. — Tlie inside- 
borders in vineries and Peach and Fig 
houses where the crops are ns yet not in 
a very advanced stage should be mulched. 
A mulch of horse-droppings, including 
some of the shortest of the straw, is not 
only of manurial value when the Vines 
ami trees are in fall growth and the roots 
active, but it encourages the latter to 
multiply rapidly near the surface and 
eventually to take possession of the mulch, 
j These surface-roots arc of tlie utmost ser¬ 
vice when the time for the finishing of the 
crop arrives, and at tlie same time if the 
mulch is kept moistened, ns it should lie 
in tlie process of damping down daily, it 
prevents tlie roots working downwards in 
, search of moisture. Mulching also lessens 
labour in the way of watering, as a border 
that lias a mulch oil its surface will, owing 
! to evaporation being checked, retain mois¬ 
ture much longer, or, in other words, does 
not require watering so frequently as will 
one that is not mulched. A certain amount 
of cow-manure may be mixed with the 
horse-droppings when tlie borders are eon- 
i strutted with loam of a light ahd sandy 
texture, but too much of it should not be 
employed, or it will become trodden, unless 
boards are placed on top to walk upon, 
into a pasty mass and do more harm than 
good. Where the water supply is not of 
the best and labour not over-abundant, 
mulching should, for tlie reasons already 
] stated, be done before hot weather sets in, 
in nil cases where borders are inside, and 
a considerable' period has to elapse before 
the crops arrive at maturity.—G. 1*. K. 

Apple Cox’s Orange Pippin _I note the 

remarks anent tlie non-success of this 
Apple in strong soil. My soil is of a heavy 
, character, from 1 foot to 2 feet deep, with 
a hard, pan-like sub-soil, almost clay. 
This Apple bears and colours well, but the 
trees are somewhat addicted to canker. 
My experience of this Apple leads me to 
say it is all a question of cultivation 
whether it succeeds or fails. Extra deep 
trenching of tlie whole rooting space is all 
important, not the mere digging of a hole 
I some yard in width and but a few inches 
deep. A more congenial rooting medium 
is required than the hitter affords. Deep 
trenching aids excessive wet to drain 
away,' whereas an impervious subsoil 
holds it, causing a cheek to growth by the 
‘ stagnation of water about tlie roots, which 
is much more the cause of canker than 
floating germs in tlie air, which settle on 
skin abrasions, and bad methods of prun¬ 
ing. Trees of Cox's Orange Pippin in 
such soil should he planted on the surface 
and slightly mounded tip. Too deep plaiit- 
I ing lias much to do with tlie non-success of 
this Apple. When planting, cover the 
roots with a compost of old potting soil, 
decayed vegetable refuse, and wood ashes. 
Tills encourages a free and vigorous root 
action. If more care were given lo the 
planting of Cox's Orange we should not 
hear so many complaints about its failing. 

, —E. M. 


Correspondents desiring: information on 
Gardening matters will greatly oblige 
by addressing their communications to 
the EDITOR, at 63, Linooln'8 Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 

All Business communications—auoh as 
those relating to acoounts, advertise¬ 
ments, oopies of the paper, books ordered, 
eto.— should be addressed to MANACER, 
“Gardening Illustrated,” 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 

Letters Intended for any Individual per¬ 
sonally 3houid bo market! Private. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Forced Cherries. —’When the fruit com¬ 
mences I o colour, the atmospheric mois¬ 
ture anti the overhead syringing must be 
discontinued. The latter is very im¬ 
portant, as, if persisted in after this stage 
is reached, cracking will follow and mar 
tlie appearance of the fruits. Feeding, 
either with liquid or artificial manures, 
must also be suspended, and clear water 
only employed to supply the needs of the 
roofs. When the fruits reach maturity 
just enough water to prevent them 
shrivelling and to keep the foliage firm is 
required. The house must then be kept 
as cool as possible, and to avert rapid 
evaporation and the application of undue 
quantities of water at the roots in bright 
weather place a mulch of littery manure 
both on tlie surface of pot-grown trees as 
well as on borders. To correct any atmo¬ 
spheric aridity that is likely to arise in 


season, therefore a crop under glass will 
in all such cases prove invaluable. In 
thinning, the smallest of the fruits should 
be removed first, after which thin out the 
remainder, giving preference to those 
placed in the best positions. In regard to 
mulching of the surface and feeding, 
either with diluted liquid or a fruit 
manure sprinkled on the surface of the 
pots or borders, much tlie same treatment 
as that accorded other stone fruits is re¬ 
quired for Plums. Not only must water 
be freely supplied to the roots, but to the 
heads of the trees also, in the form of 
syringing both morning and afternoon, 
with n view to keeping tlie foliage clean 
and the young growths free from “ aphis ” 
attacks. If the latter effects a lodgement, 
vaporising of the house two evenings in 
succession will settle accounts with them. 
As growtli proceeds, thinning and pinching 
to induce the formation of fruit-buds must 
he attended to, but the stopping of exten¬ 
sion shoots is, for the present, best de¬ 
layed. In fine weather admit abundant 


is no object free ventilation may be in¬ 
dulged in during tlie morning, and closing 
done in time to secure a temperature of 
SO degs., when, if all other cultural de¬ 
tails are right, fine, handsome fruits will 
in due course result. On young trees 
which have not yet filled their allotted 
space a sufficiency of young shoots must 
lie retained for extending and furnishing 
them with main and intermediate 
branches, rejecting any which may be too 
gross-habited for this purpose. The latter 
are best either pinched and re-pinched to 
equalise the sap-flow, or dispensed with 
altogether. On fine mornings nil of the 
trees will benefit considerably if well 
washed or syringed, which will serve to 
free the fruits of the remains of tlie 
flowers as well as to cleanse and freshen 
the foliage. Afternoon washings are as 
yet out of the question. 

Late Broccoli, eto.— Seed of varieties of 
lute Rroccoli, such as Queen, Model. 
Latest of All, and Methven's June, should 
now lie sown. At the same time seed of 



late Drumhead Savoy and Rosette Cole- 
wort should he got in, the former for 
cutting after Christinas and the latter for 
autumn use. As the young plants when 
they appear above ground often have to 
withstand drought and attacks of the 
"Turnip flea beetle,” a little extra pains 
! must lie bestowed on tlie preparation of 
the ground. If not dug, some short, well- 
rotted manure slipuld be trenched in and 
well mixed witli the soil. When com¬ 
pleted, the • surface should be liberally 
dressed with wood ashes. In tlie break¬ 
ing down of the soil witli a view to ob¬ 
taining a line tilth tlie nslies become 
thoroughly incorporated with it, and 
these, in addition to their inanuiial value, 
net as a deterrent. The seed is best sown 
thinly in drills 1 foot apart, and ns soon 
as the plants are above ground they should 
lie encouraged to make quick growth by 
sprinkling them daily when the weather 
is hot and dry. Protecting tlie seed from 
birds with nets is very essential. 

Outdoor Seakale. —Tills is now' plentiful 
\ and good, the blanching, thanks to a 
thorough covering of ashes, being perfect. 
As the Kale is cut, the ashes are placed 
on one side, the root-stocks cut level witli 
the soil, and afterwards sprinkled with a 
1 handful or so of ashes to prevent slugs 
I eating the young growths which speedily 
follow. 

Staking Peas.— Peas are now' growing, 
more freely, and second early sorts, which 


Variegated Ivy-leaved 


tlie house in fine weather sprinkle tlie 
floor, etc., with water tw'o or three times 
during the morning. When necessary to 
eke out tlie supply the roof should be 
shaded, a little thin whitewash sufficing 
for this. If mixed either with “butter” 
or “skim’ 1 milk, or a little “size” 
nddod, it will remain unaffected by rain. 
When the crop is cleared, pot trees may 
be moved outdoors to a sunny spot, sur¬ 
rounding the pots with some non-conduct¬ 
ing material both to protect tlie roots and 
to prevent the soil in the pots drying out 
too quickly. 

Plums. —Trees in pots as well as those 
growing in borders in the body of the 
house and on back walls must now have 
their fruits thinned. To allow them to 
carry all when a good set results is a 
groat mistake, for not only does the fruit 
then fail to attain full size, hut the strain 
on tlie trees is so great that they either 
fail to bear, or but sparsely, the year 
following. Such is tlie case witli regard 
to trees in the oper^fnliiaij.v in^ijo^ this 


Pelargonium in basket. 


supplies of fresh' air, and frequently 
sprinkle floors and border surfaces. When¬ 
ever possible keep a little air on at the 
apex the night through. 

Peaches and Nectarines in pots. — A 
great deal of what lias been said about 
Cherries and Plums in regard to mulch¬ 
ing, watering, and keeping tlie foliage and 
growths free of Insects applies to these 
also. Thinning of the fruits, tentatively, 
until they finish stoning has already had 
attention, but directly the latter stage is 
safely past, the final thinning must lie 
done, when not only must the crop be 
reduced to safe numbers on each tree, but 
preference given to those fruits which are 
placed where they will exiiericnce a maxi¬ 
mum of light with a view' to obtaining 
high colour. The points of the shoots 
beyond tlie fruit should be pinched to in¬ 
duce tlie fruits to swell freely, but next 
year’s bearing-wood must in all cases he 
left intact. After stoning, the house may 
bo kept, warmer, and the crop, if neces¬ 
sary, lie hastened to maturity, hut if time 


have more or less been at a standstill for 
some time past, are making up leeway. 
This retardation lias occasioned a glut of 
work in the way of staking, which must, 
however, lie persevered with, otherwise 
growth will he too far advanced for the 
sticks to provide tlie necessary support. 
A good many of tlie sticks used last year 
are found quite sound enough to again do 
duty. 

Late Celery. — Tlie sowing of t lie seed 
must be no longer delayed. Leicester Red 
and Major Clarke’s Red are tlie two best 
varieties for this sowing. Tlie seed may 
lx? raised either in pans or boxes in a 
frame, and to favour quick germination 
shade tlie surface of the soil from direct 
sunlight. 

Annuals. — Special attention, now that 
tlie plants are beginning to appear above 
ground, must be paid these, otherwise a 
serious diminution of numbers may occur 
either through slugs, flea beetle,” or 
birds attacking them. Tlie last quickly 
ruin a good-sized area if they happen to 
find the surface soil in the right condition 
for dust-bathing. Tlie first preventive, 
both in tliis case and in that of the “flea 
beetle ” or “jumper,” is, in dry weather, 
to'.sprinkle the surface daily and sufli- 
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eicntly to keep tlir* soil innisf. For slugs, 
u look-over every morning, picking oil' all 
found and putting them into a tin contain¬ 
ing salt, or lime, and a judicious use of 
soot and lime on the surface are the best 
means to adopt in counteracting attacks. 

Pentstemons. These, being fairly hardy 
and the space they occupy being repaired 
for other pur]x>ses, they will now be 
planted in their permanent quarters. Kaeh 
plant will be lifted with a good ball of 
soil attached, planted 1 foot apart each 
way, and settled in witli a good watering. 
These are planted in sufficient numbers to 
form large masses when in bloom. So em¬ 
ployed, a very fine effect is secured. > 

Violets.— The tinal lifting and division 
of these have taken place, the last to he 
dealt with being those which are left en¬ 
tirely outdoors to afford quantities of 
flowers in autumn and spring. Favoured 
by rain and cloudy weather the divisions 
and cuttings have already begun to re¬ 
cover, and will doubtless soon become 
sufficiently established to warrant a fre¬ 
quent use of the hoe between the lines and 
subsequent feeding with soot and mild 
doses of guttno to ensure good growth and 
tine crowns Later on, when the weather 
becomes warmer, the foliage will lie 
sprayed, using the garden-engine in the 
late afternoon. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches. — When swelling, reaches re¬ 
quire abundance of water at the roots, 
and only close observance and experience 
will tell the grower just when the trees 
need it, and if it be more frequent than 
usual this is a good sign, for the roots are 
in a healthy condition; and have good 
drainage and oiien soil. When the fruits 
commence to ri|ien, place a net under each 
tree at. such a distance below the fruits 
that, as the)' fall into it, they will not lie 
braised. Any on extreme parts of (lie 
tree that the net would not catch may 
have a piece of old net fixed loosely round 
each. The fixing of the net should not lie 
deferred too long, as fruit falling on the , 
floor is siHiilt. Fetiches, like other stone j 
fruit, are of the highest quality when 
ripened on the trees. 

Early vinery. — As the colour in the 
berries increases afford less moisture in 
the house until fully ooloured, and do uot 
damp down unless the temperature is up 
to the required figure, viz., TO dogs., by 
either sun or lire bent. The swelling of 
the berries goes on with the colouring, 
consequently there must he no lack of 
water at the roots, and heavy applications 
of water will be necessary in well-drained 
borders till the crop is ripe. 

Successional vineries.— Let all bundles 
be thinned when the berries are very 
smalt, thinning more severely those that 
will have to furnish the winter dessert, so 
that the berries barely touch each other 
when full grown. 

Late vinery. — Remove surplus shoots, 
stop laterals and lenders, anil secure a 
sufficient number to cover the trellis. At¬ 
tend carefully to damping down at fre¬ 
quent intervals. 

Peaches and Nectarines.- The spell of 
cold north-easterly winds which wc ex- 
perieneed during April was accompanied 
by the usual attack of aphis, which re¬ 
quires very ]>ersisteiit measures to keep 
it in cheek. Resides the periodical ap¬ 
plication of insecticide the trees must have 
a thorough washing with clear water in 
the afternoon during mild weather, ('old 
winds have also favoured blister on the 


crop of fruit, and much thinning is neces¬ 
sary. Begin liy lirst renfoving the small 
and misplaced fruits. Continue to disbud 
at regular intervals till the shoots have 
been reduced to the desired number. 

Young fruit-trees that were planted 
during the last planting season should, 
from now onwards, lie given an occasional 
watering in spells of dry weather. To re¬ 
duce the labour of watering to a minimum 
and to keep tlie soil about the roots of | 
trees evenly moist a mulch of decoyed 
manure spread as far as the roots extend 
is of great assistance. Young newly- 
planted trees should not be allowed to 
►bear fruit the lirst season after planting. 
If the bloom was not pinched off and fruit 
has been allowed to set they should he 
taken off. If left on to ri[ien they will be 
almost useless anil will hinder the trees 
from being so strong as they otherwise 
would. 

Roses.— The cold nights, accompanied 
witli north-east winds, have prevented 
free growth in Roses on walls, and when 
thus stunted the shoots are more liable to 
tlie attacks of green fly. If this makes its 
appearance tlie shoots should lie syringed 
with some approved insecticide, such as 
Bentley’s Quassia extract. Tills remedy, 
iieing prepared in a concentrated form, 
can he readily used by simply mixing it 
with the desired quantity of clear, cold 
water, and for syringing Roses and other 
subjects infested with green or black 
aphis it is a cheap and effectual insecticide. 

Stocks. — The dwarf large-flowered or 
the Giant Ten-week that have been raised 
I front seeds and pricked off in a cold frame 
may, provided the weather is favourable, 
be shortly planted out in good, riclt soil, 
either in groups or beds, selecting, if 
possible, a cool and moist position. The 
smallest plants should lie selected, as they 
usually produce the lies! double flowers. 
Those of very strong growth with forked 
roots are invariably single-flowered varie¬ 
ties. Stocks should never be allowed to 
become dry at the roots, and if liquid 
manure is afforded when the spikes are 
formed it will increase tlie colour and size 
of the flowers. Other annuals, such as 
Asters, Nemcsias, Salpiglossis, etc., that 
were raised in more or less heat and sub¬ 
sequently pricked out, must now lie cx- 
!>osod to the weather unless actually 
frosty, for tlie time is near for their 
i transference to their allotted quarters. 

Flower beds may soon he cleared of 
early-flowering Tulips and Narcissi. These 
should lie carefully lifted and laid in, in 
a partially-shaded ]s>sition, to mature 
their growth, taking care to lift and clean 
them before they emit fresh roots, which 
many Narcissi do soon after tlie foliage 
dies down. Tlie beds, when cleared, 
should lie manured and dug in readiness 
for their summer occupants. 

Climbers grow rapidly at this season. 

I and thinning out tlie weak, flowerless 
' shoots and nailing in sufficient young wood 
to cover the allotted space must, be at¬ 
tended to. In the treatment, of climbing 
plants crowding of the growths should, as 
I a rule, lie avoided, or the desired effects 
will be s|Kiiled. This is particularly ap¬ 
plicable to Clematis, Lonicera, Roses. 
Vitis, and Wistaria. If tlie soil of the 
1 borders in which climbers are growing is 
ilrv. water should i>c afforded freely from 
time to time, otherwise progress will be 
slow and unsatisfactory. 

Chicory. — A few rows of Chicory or 
Witloof should now he sown. If sown too 


Endive. — Where tins Is required in 
autumn n small sowing should now be 
made, sowing tlie seeds very thinly in 
shallow drills. When large enough trans¬ 
plant the seedlings carefully on to rich 
soil ill an oiien situation. Tile large- 
leaved Batavian varieties should la? 
planted about 11! Inches or 15 inches apart 
each way. hut for the green-curled less 
space will be needed. 

Dandelion also makes a good addition, 
when forced, to tlie winter salad. Sow 
seed now in shallow drills on a piece of 
ground well drained and not too rich. 
When the seed germinates and the plants 
are large enough, thin out to a foot apart. 

Radishes. — Make frequent small sow¬ 
ings from now onwards wherever the 
space permits. Water the seedlings as 
often as iiossihlc to hasten the growth of 
succulent roots. 

Mustard and Cress. — Fortnightly sow¬ 
ings should now be made In the open. 

Asparagus beds are now in full bearing 
and should lie cut over every morning, ns 
this vegetable is best used the day it is 
cut. When cutting, care must be taken 
not to damage (lie growing crowns. If 
strong, all growths may be out, but if any 
of tlie be<is are weak it is advisable to 
leave a little growth to strengthen the 
crowns. 

Thinning crops. — All crops should lie 
thinned early. If Onions are sown at all 
thickly and left to .get large before being 
thinned those left to bulb are loosened 
and rarely do well. By thinning early, 
rains fill up the crevices and drought Is 
less felt In dry seasons. If plants are 
needed for salad it is better to leave a 
row or two for thnt purpose than spoil 
the whole crop. Onions left very thick In 
the beds are subject to attacks of mildew 
during wet weather. 

Carrots, (o be good, nlso need thinning 
in their very early stages, as those left 
too Into are frequently attacked with fly. 
and it is then useless to thin. If the 
weather is dry it is a good plan to water 
the rows of seedlings overnight nnd thin 
early the next day, and after thinning 
give a little more water to settle the soil 
round the roots. Both Carrots nnd 
Turnips are subject to attacks of fly. and 
it is well to occasionally dust the seedlings 
overhead very early in the day with dry 
wood-ashes nnd soot. Continue to prick 
off young Broccoli and Winter Greens as 
soon as they are fit, shading them, if 
necessary, from bright sunshine. Ex¬ 
amine seed-beds and make up all failures 
immediately they are noticeable. There 
is plenty of time yet to produce plants for 
ground now occupied by early Potatoes, 
etc. F. W. GAi-Lor. 

SCOTLAND. 

Plant-houses. There is now less need 
of fire-heat. This is a consideration when 
tlie price of fuel is very hgh, and still 
showing n tendency to rise. In some 
cases, no matter what price may be 
offered, it is almost impossible, owing to 
dealers being short of stock, to obtain 
even small supplies. A similar condition 
of affairs prevailed some years ago and 
fires had to be curtailed. It was notice¬ 
able that, after all, the smaller amount of 
bent was in no way prejudicial to the 
majority of plants. This leads one to 
think that, sometimes plant-houses may 
possibly tie kept warmer than Is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, and if in times of a 
scarcity of fuel plants under glass thrive 
equally well with less artificial heat, it 


leaves, and these must he picked off and 
burned. A look-out must lie kept for the 
first nppenrance of mildew, nnd the 
affected parts dusted with flowers of 


sulphur. The treea-lyivo set au abundant 

Digitized by CjOOglC 


early in the season flower-stems are 
thrown up in tlie autumn, but at this 
season it is quite safe to sow. The rows 
should lio 15 inches apart, thinning the 
plants early to S inches apart. 


would seem to be an argument in favour 
of cooler treatment. Fuel in country dis¬ 
tricts is always the most expensive item 
in the garden, and not only Is the price 
high In itself, hut when 4s. per ton has 
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to be added for haulage It will readily be desirable, and When done yearly the walks sown, and Turnip thinning will sll °rtly 
reen how the coal bill mounts up. During are kept In good condition. Here, being call for attention. Asparagus isL,^ , 
the week further alterations among I near the beach, gravel of a useful but not fairly regular use from the open, Rhubarb 


plants have been made. The last of the ! particularly lasting kind can he easily 
Cinerarias have passed out of bloom, , obtained, and as it costs nothing but tile 


together with several varieties of Primula. 
In their stead has been introduced a 
batch of Zonal Pelargoniums, now on the 
point of blooming. These plants are now 
two years old, having been cut back 
after (lowering last season. They have 
broken freely, and now, in (i-ihek and 
•inch pots, have made line specimens, 


labour of screening and the expense of 
carting the outlay is not great. 

Fruit walls.— All the trees upon the 
walls, irrespective of variety, have now 
received their first thorough root water¬ 
ing. Bloom is general, except, of course, 
in the case of Apples, and, while encourag¬ 
ing, is by no means so profuse as was the 


is plentiful, and Spihaeh Beet and Curly 
Kale, as well as Leeks, are still available, 
W. McGuFFOo. 

B'lhhat GarJeiUj Kirkcudbright. 


NATIONAL PRIMULA AND AURICULA 
SHOW. 

(Southern Section.) 

The thirty-ninth annual exhibition, of this 
Society was held at the Royal Horticub 
tural Hall on April 27th. Though much 


which will make an excellent display for ease ia 11)13 and 1914. Nevertheless, __ __ _ __ 

a considerable period. The first lot of should the set he satisfactory the crop smalleV tlmu"usual in point of numbers, 
double-flowering Begonias was also placed , w ni be sufficiently heavy, and a consider- millly well-grown Auriculas were staged, 
in position. These plants are at present able amount of thinning will he obviated. Competition, however, was poor; in several 
chiefly in 7-incli pots, but the most promis- j a little thinning lias been done in the case | classeS| judged, there was none, both first 
ing will receive a further shift into pots j G f the earlier Peaches, this consisting in | am j ^,’(,,,^1 prizes being awarded to one 

2 inches larger at a later date. Begonia the removal of badly placed or imperfect | exhibitor. The Primula section was hut 

Weltonlensis and Dlplaeus glutinosus were fruits. The variations of heat and cold poorly represented, the Polyanthus classes 
Dually repotted. In 9-inch pots these W ili, no doubt, result in “blister” so showing little signs of progress. We make 
make good specimens. Seeds of Scliizan- | f ar as Nectarines are concerned, but ., IH ,int of directing attention to the condi- 
thus for autumn blooming were sown in , peaches are not affected by it. A strict tioiis under which the .lames Dougins 

tlie course of the week, as was a pinch watch is being kept for symptoms of Memorial Challenge Cup is offered. This 

of Cineraria stellnta for early work. ; nphis, and should this make its appear- ( L ,; f / e p< pi 0 f the Society’s schedule) is 
Among Ferns, many of the more delicate | an(?e resort will be lmd to Tobacco-powder. I “ u pen to amateurs only,” and will Ire 
kinds which, during winter and early Formerly a weak solution of Fir-tree oil awarded to the best exhibit of six show 
spring, call for a certain amount of heat, wns used, but of late years more satis- , Auriculas in Class 2. The final line of the 
will now succeed well in a greenhouse factory results have been obtained by the | conditions is as follows:—“The trade are 
temperature. It is always advisable to use of t | le Tobacco-powder. Plum-trees not eligible to compete for this cup.” Not- 
dtspose Ferns thinly, in order that suf- i nre j n a special degree, liable to aphis, . withstanding these restrictions a trade ex- 
ficient space may he available for the a nd an early application will very often 1 bibit was permitted in Class 2, and 
development of fronds. A quantity of prevent much trouble at a later period. ' awarded first prize, presumably for the 
seedlings, chiefly of Pterises, has been j jj. j s no j_ unfortunately, possible to keep 

the borders in front of the walls un- 
eropped. In such a case it is beyond 
question that much benefit would accrue 
to the trees, but as it is impossible, only 
shallow rooting plants, which will not 


[Kitted into 3-inc-h pots to replace a similar 
number which were useful during winter, 
and which have now been discarded. In 
The stove tire syringe is now regularly 
used. The water, however, for this pur¬ 


pose must be free of lime, or that eon- i unduly exhaust the borders, ought to be 
laminated by soot, either of which dis 
figures tlie foliage. Shading must lie re 


“ best six.” Obviously something is 
wrong. Following is a brief report of the 
show. 

For twelve Auriculas, dissimilar, only 
two exhibits were staged for the three 
prizes offered. Mr. James Douglas, Great 
Bookhnm, was an easy first., showing an 


sorted to ns becomes necessary, but as yet 
it need not lie heavy. Blinds are most j 
useful and one envies those whose stove 
is fitted with them. Dractenns and 
Crotons appreciate the full sunshine which 
is necessary to bring out their bright 
colours, any shading leading to the 
dropping of the bottom leaves. Small 
plants of Grevillea robusta, G. ros- | 
marinifolio, Cyperus alternifolius, and 
Caladiums are always useful. The 
Grevilleas and C. alternifolius succeed 
well enough under greenhouse treatment, 
but when given stove bent not only are 
they available at an earlier date, but their 
foliage is correspondingly finer. Should 
it be needful for any reason to divide or 
to repot Eucharises now is the time, hut 
unless absolutely necessary it is better not 
to disturb them, ns when pot-hound they 
bloom very freely, and during the growing 
season sufficient supplies of nourishment 
can always be given in a concentrated 
form. 

Paths and walks.— Where weed killers 
are used this is a good time to give paths 


used, and in no ease should planting lie , all-round dozen that might have scored in 
permitted within 4 feet of the walls. 1 the keenest contest. His best varieties 
Dahlias. —Those who, from lack of con- were Kucharis, a fine grey-edged variety 
veniences to de; 
their Dahlia tuber 

find this a suitable , - - , 

work. The plants will grow away freely Bianca, Shirley Ilibberd, and Favouiite. 
and produce numerous and useful flowers, i Mr - Ijr Gibson, Belmont, Surrey, whose 


wiu>, irou.1 kick ui ecu- i * ^ --- ^ ~ . * 

o*il with cuttings nkmt 1 tind .subSGducntly q worded pieiuiei prize, 
hers in a dry state will Celestial, Fingo. Harrison Weir, G. Rudd, 
ble time to undertake the Goliath, W. B. Cranfield, W. Smith. 


but these blooms are of no use to the ex¬ 
hibitor. When planting, a good spadeful 
of rotted manure may lie allowed in the 
bottom of each site, which will later 
prove of service. 

Hardy annuals. —Suited by the weather 
conditions, germination has been rapid. 
Early thinning Is imperative, but where 
slugs are troublesome allowances should 
lie made. Many annuals will transplant 
readily — Candytuft, Godetias, Con- 


Mikado, Heather Bell, Acme, and Con¬ 
servative were excellent, being seeond. 
For six show Auriculas, dissimilar, 
“ Douglas Memorial Challenge Cup,” to 
which reference is made nbove.—First, Mr. 
J. Douglas, who showed Eueknris, 
Favourite, Prince Charming, Harrison 
Weir, and others; second, Mr. A. S. 
Hampton, Reading, whose Richard Ileadly, 
Mikado, Miss Barrett, and Heather Bell 
were all good; third, Mr. It. Staward, 
runslianger, Hertford. In the interests of 


rolvulus minor, and Nemopkilu insignis 1 exhj | ljtlirs W( , s uouUl like to be officially 
especially so. informed which of the three competitors 

Vegetable garden.— Owing to the rain- na med was awarded the Douglas Cup, and 
fall, which was rather heavy, swilling* on what grounds. For four Auriculas, 
have had, in some cases, rather a poor ! dissimilar, Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Middle 
chance, the soil ns it dried baking on tlie Green, Langley, was first, staging Wild 
surface. A run over in a light manner Swan. Emerald, Snowdon’s Knight, and 
with a steel rake has. rectified this and 1 Mikado. Mr. H. W. Mason, Banstead, 
progress may now be expected. Germlna- ! Surrey, wns second, having good examples 

Olympus, Harrison Weir, 
ming. For two Auriculas 


and walks their annual or biennial dress 

in* Fvnerience shows thnt the best time , tion all over has been highly satisfactory, of Abbe Liszt, < 

the weed killer is when the Peas especially promising well. These, in and Prince Char 

wall-s are drying after rain, and when tlie course of the rotation practised, are tlie last-named exhibitor took first prize, 

the weather appears to lie settled. If rain | growing in a deep, mellow soil, which lias staging Conservative and Colonel Champ- 


white and grey-edged varieties re- 
specimen classes 

the wall-s and paths are divided into two | Heavy and successional crops of pods | for green-edged, grey-edged, white-edged, 
sections, each of which is attended to in j are. therefore, confidently anticipated, and self. Mr. .1. Douglas had it all ins own 


f ills immediately after the application the I been trenched up for a long period in neys, white and grey-edgi 
effect is not so certain. In my own case alternate years, and very freely manured, spectively. In the single s 


alternate years. This keeps them free 
from weeds for two summers and saves 
much labour. Grass verges and Box 
edgings must be protected by boards or 
otherwise, for weed-killer is fatal to all 
vegetation. Edges of walks may now lie 
trimmed, and where Grass in places is 
thin a little white Clover seed can be 
sown. Tills is not objectionable and 
Any re-gravel 


Although rattier early, tlie first sowing of way, being awarded first and second prizes 
French Bean Canadian Wonder was made 1 in each class. In tlie green-edge, William 
during tlie week. Salsafy lias been sown, I Smith and Shirley Ilibberd were staged; 
a light, rich, not recently-manured site in grey-edged, Marmion: in white-edged, 
being selected, in older that the roots 1 Acme; while in tlie self class W. B. Crnn- 
mny be straight and clean. In the same j field (dark maroon) and Pilot (deep purple, 
quarter preparations were made for the white centre) were shown. In the class 
sowing of Beet, the seed of which, how- for twenty-four alpine Auriculas not less 
ever, will not lie sown for a week or ten 1 than twelve dissimilar varieties, two ex¬ 
days. If not already attended to, Basil, hibltors staged, Mr. .T. Douglas, who w r ns 


line'which Is^nccessarv wli'l 1 'shortly be I Marjoram, and Chervil should lie sown I awarded first prize lmving very fine ex- 
attended to. An annual’ freshening up is ; without delay ~ ^ ~ ' . 

D ' 3,tlZed bi .. URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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Mnincrop Carrots were | maples of Claude Ilalcro, Mrs. Douglas, 
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Phyllis Douglas, Admiration, and King 
George. Second, Messrs. Phillips and 
Taylor, Bracknell, who staged, among 
others, well-grown specimens of Beatrice, 
Myrtle, Argus, and Her Grace. For twelve 
alpine Auriculas the exhibitors above- 
named occupied similar positions, Mr. 
Douglas having Picotee, Argus, Phyllis 
Dougins, Muriel, and Admiration among 
his best; Messrs. Phillips and Taylor again 
showing Myrtle and Beatrice, with Meteor 
and Antonis as their lies!. For six alpine 
Auriculas; Mr. It. Stnward, Panshnnger, 
Herts, was first, his Commander, Golden 
Dustman, Mrs. J. Douglas, and Mildred 
Jay being very tine. Mr. J. T. Bennett 
Poe, :*!», Ashley Place, S.W., was second, 
showing Argus, Ilosy Morn, Golden Crown, 
J. F. Kew, and Dean Hole very finely. 
For four alpine Auriculas Mr. IT. W. 
Mason was first, Itoxborongh, Golden 
Dustmnu, Claude Ilnlcro, and Admiration 
constituting his set. Mr. J. C. Allgrove, 
Slough, was second with Mrs. Dunks, Blue 
Hell, Edith Winn, and Claude Halcro. For 
the best alpine Auricula with gold centre 
.Mr. J. Douglas took first and second prizes 
with Glow and Golden Dustman; for that 
with white or cream centre Mr. J. I,. 
Gibson was first with Dent Blanche, and 
Mr. Douglas second with Mrs. ,J. Douglas. 
For twelve Auriculas (fancies) Mr. 
Douglas, who showed Canary Bird, 
S|ieetre, Vera, Lady Veitcli, White Czar, 
and Eldorado, was first; second, Mr. J. L. 
Gibson, Balmont, Surrey, Goldfinch, 
Yosemite, Borlas, and Lady Veitcli being 
some of the liest. For six rrimulns, not 
less than three distinct species or well- 
marked varieties, the eomiietition was 
poor. Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Middle Green. 
Langley, lining awarded first, his set com¬ 
prising P. Unique, P. Forresti, P. Veitchi. 
P. sill] ill urea, P, tangutien, and P. pulveru- 
lenta .Mrs. It. V. Berkeley. Mr. It. Stnward, 
Pa nslia nger, was second. For twelve 
Polyanthus (fancy) the last-named exhibi¬ 
tor was awarded first prize: Mr. G. W. 
Miller, Wisbech, second. Mr. Miller won 
first prize for single specimen Polyanthus, 
and was also first in the class for six double 
Primroses. Air. ft. Mortimer was first for 
a group of Polyanthus and Primroses, 
showing well-flowered clumps and good 
colour variety; second, Mr. It. Stnward: 
third. Rev. L. C. Barnes, Scofton Rectory, 
Worksop. This was ail attractive class. 

NON-COMPETITIVE. 

Groups of plants not for competition 
were sent by Hon. Vlcary Gibbs, Elstrec, 
who had excellent Polyanthuses. Mr. C. 
Turner, Slougli, and Mr. J. Douglas showed 
a very fine assortment. 

FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 

Anurcrr.A Kaffir. — Alpine variety of 
deep crimson colouring and gold centre, 
from Mr. J. Dougins. 

Auricula Dkxt Blanche. —Blue, purple- | 
shaded alpine variety with cream-coloured 
centre, from Mr. J. L. Gibson. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Gardener leaving situation (C .).—You 
are certainly entitled to the fortnight’s 
wages, and it appears to me that you are 
also entitled to something beyond that by 
way of damages. What tile measure of 
damages would lie I cannot tell you, be¬ 
cause I do not know what expense and 
trouble you have boon put to, but I should 
judge that you would lie entitled to a 
month’s wages if you were dismissed at 
the end of a fortnight in the manner you 
describe. The matter, however, is one 
that wants to be (nil;oil quietly over with 
a solicitor, and I should advise you to see 
one locally and discuss the matter with 
him.— P.ahristkb, 


Google 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


The Mexican Orange Flower (Clioisya 
ternata) in poor condition (It. N. F.).— The 
plant io evidently dry at the roots and the 
soil quite exhausted. Loosen up the soil to as 
far as the roots extend and give a good soak¬ 
ing of water, and then mulch with well-rotted 
manure. 

Watering Ferns (Fern). Maiden-hair Ferns 
should not be watered overhead; the water 
hangs among the fronds too long and they 
become discoloured. Ferns must, have plenty , 
of water at the root. When plants become 
very dry they may with advantage be dipped 
in a pail or tank till the air bubblec cease to 
rise. 

Climbers for north wall (S. Ti. Wolton). — j 
You could hardly do better than plant Vitis 
inconst ana, the white-flowered Clematis mon- 
tana, and probably Jasminum nudiflorum. 
Clematis Jackmani will do very well on a 
north aspect, and this you might try. The 
position is not at all suited for flowering 
climbers, and, after all, you will find nothing 
better than some of the handsome Ivies now 
to be had. 

Syringing Ferns (It. S.). —As a rule. Ferns 
do not like to be frequently wetted overhead, 
and, when the proper atmospherical condi¬ 
tions are maintained, there is but little need 
to do so. Ferns love a humid atmosphere, 
which is easily given them in a close struc- j 
ture without sprinkling the foliage. Adian- 
tums are impatient of syringing, and the gold 
and silver-leaved Gymnogramraaa are soon 
spoiled when moistened overhead. 

Tropeeolum tricolor (It.). —As soon as the 
flowers fade and the foliage shows signs of 
decay gradually diminish the supplies of 
water, not allowing the foliage to droop for 
want of it, but watering only when dry, giving 
just enough to thoroughly moisten the soil. 
When the leaves have turned yellow turn the 
bulb out of the soil and store it away in dry 1 
sand in a cool place, potting it again by the 
middle of August. 

Hyacinths after flowering W (IIon. Mrs. Chet- 
wynd). —The only thing you can do is to care¬ 
fully lift tlie Hyacinth and Crocus bulbs and 
lav them in in your new garden until the 
foliage has died down, when they can he 
lifted, cleaned, and put away till the time 
comes for replanting them. We may tell you, 
however, that so far as flowering next year is 
concerned they will be of little value. They 
should not be put into beds where a display 
of bloom is looked for. 

Propagating Fuchsias (J,).— These plants 
can be increased with the greatest ease now 
from cuttings of the young w r ood taken off 
about a oouple of inches in length; also the 
points of young plants that require stopping 
will strike freely. Insert tlie cuttings (first re¬ 
moving the two lower leaves, and making a 
clean cut just below the lowest joint) in light 
sandy soil in pots, pans, or boxen, and place 
them in a warm, close, and moist atmosphere, 
and the soil in which the cuttings are put 
should also be kept moist. Shade from hot 
6unshine, and they will soon root, then they 
can be potted off singly. 

Iiysichitum camtschatcense (Mon.).— This 
is a native of swampy districts in Northern 
Asia and America, and forms a stout root- 
stock, whence is pushed up a tuft of hand- j 
some, oblong, lanceolate leaves in good 
examples-over a foot in length. They some¬ 
times have a distinct mottled appearance. 
The flowers, which appear before the leaves 
are fully developed, are borne on stout stems 
from 6 inches to a foot in height. The 
showiest portion of the inflorescence consists 
of the rich golden-yellow spat he. which gives 
it a very striking appearance. At Kew it has 
been grown with success in the Himalayan 
portion of the temperate house as well as 
outdoors in a sheltered border. When mature, i 
the flow’ers have a decidedly offensive odour. | 
This plant is quite deciduous. 

The Xillarney Fern (Triehomanes radicans) 
(F.). —To succeed well with this in a dwelling- 
room it must be grown in a glass-ease or under 
a bell-glass, according to the size of the plant. 

It requires a close atmosphere, and suffers 
from exposure to the rays of the sun at any 
time. The best situation is in a room on the 
north side, where it can get abundance of i 
light near a window. If kept in a sunny room , 
it must be carefully shaded from all Bun. 
The soil which it prefers is coarsely broken 
peat of a somewhat sandy nature. Should 
the peat not be sandy, great benefit is derived 
from the addition of small pieces of sandstone, 
or even of porous crocks. It is not necessary 
to wet the foliage at any time. The dew with 
which the fronds are covered at times is pro- , 
duced by condensation, and the roots require 
perfect drainage, though they must never be 
allowed to get dry. 

Tulips failing to flower (S. It. C. Bosan- 
rjuet ).—From what you say, we should con¬ 
clude that the bulbs were lifted much too 
early, the check the growth thereby sustained 
being responsible for the ill-results which 
followed. In certain instances, and where the 
bulbs are permitted to remain in their posi¬ 
tions some time after flowering, a proportion 
may flower the following year. It is. how- j 


ever, always attended with risk, and ip no 
case would the results be so good as in those 
instances where the growth had been per¬ 
mitted to mature and die down naturally in 
the positions occupied by the plants at flower¬ 
ing-time. A little extra time in the ground 
after flowering counts for much, and were you 
to give the plants three weeks or eo after 
flowering is past and then lift and treat them 
as in former yearB you may experience a dif¬ 
ferent result. Even to, the flowers would not 
| be so good as those from fully developed roots. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Short Grass for hotbeds ( 1-Short Grass 
does very well to work into a hotbed with 
long stable-manure; but though it heats 
rapidly, its warmth is transitory, coming up 
to a tierce heat in twenty-four hour**, and as 
rapidly falling in temperature again. The 
material is too full of sap and too fragile to 
make a permanent hotbed, the process of 
fermentation l>eing so very rapid. Sometimes 
a few barrowfuli of short Gra^s are useful to 
place round a frame where the bottom-heat 
is declining; but is of little use for permanent 
work. 

Poor lawn (\V. J J.—From what yon say, we 
should think that the lawn is in very poor 
condition, while the presence of Moss points 
to the fact that the drainage is bad. It such 
be the case, then the only remedy ia to lift 
the turf and see to the drainage, then have 
the ground deeply dug, incorporating plenty 
of good manure as the work goes on. This 
may be done in the early autumn, when the 
turf, after having been cleared of weeds, may 
bo rein id, or. if you cannot do this, the lawn 
may be sown down with good Grass seed. 
Kindly send us a patch of the weed to which 
you refer. 

A poor bowling-green (Bowler ).—We think 
the best course for you to pursue is to cut out, 
the faulty patches and make good with sound 
turf obtained from where the ordinary soil 
is of a rather heavy, loamy texture. We find 
the sample sent to consist of soil of a light 
nature and wanting in fibre, but there is 
nothing present, so far as we can see. to ac¬ 
count for the Grass dying in the manner de¬ 
scribed. unless it may be that it has arisen 
through an excess of moisture brought about 
by faulty drainage. If this is the case the 
remedy is obvious. On the other hand, if the 
green is properly drained there is nothing 
either of a chemical or manurial nature that 
we can recommend which would have the 
effect of inducing the Grass to grow and 
cover the bare places again. Sowing Grass 
seed thickly on them might possibly answer, 
but the result would neither be so effective nor 
lasting a-s the substitution of living turf for 
that which lias become inert and destitute, 
or nearly so, of life. If you elect to adopt our 
suggestion the work should be undertaken 
with as little delay as possible, and until the 
new turf becomes well rooted and the Grass 
growing freely it should be kept well watered. 


SHORT REPLXE8. 


F. G. French. — "Cactus Culture for 
Amateurs” can be had through any book¬ 
seller. On no account give Cacti any manure. 
- -.V. A. B .—As Spanish Irises are so cheap it 

would not be wise to trouble about planting 
out those that have been forced.- Mrs. Lind¬ 

say .---There is no book specially devoted to the 
priming of shrubs. You will find a query and 
reply dealing with the subject in this issue. 

p. 292.- Mrs. Ti. Ficltlin, —Ceanothus tbyrsi- 

florus griseue is not so hardy as the type, and 
in your case the non-flowering may be due to 
the position in which it is. the wood being 
badly ripened. It requires a warm wall. C. 

thyrsiflorus is the best evergreen species.- 

S. M. M .—Seeing you have every convenience 
for heating the house we cannot see that you 
can do better. There ought to be no smoke 
with anthracite, which, in addition, is very 
lasting and economical if properly used.—— 
II. E. —Yes, Silver-leaf. Trees so badly affected 
as yours are we should at once grub up and 
put on the fire. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — C. Ch.impemownc.—l 
ami 2. forms of Erica arborea: 3, Erica carnea. 

- Rheims .— The Violet is Perle Rose (syn. 

Viola odorata rubra). It is a small-flowered 
and dwarf but pretty variety for the rock 

garden.- T. FT. brou'vrigg. — 1, Narcissua 

Sulphur Phoenix (syn. Codlins and Cream); 2. 
specimen insufficient; 3. Narcissus biflorus (a 

Tazetta hybrid).- C. B. L. —1, Corn us mas; 2. 

Libonia floribunda: 3. Amaryllis reticulata; 4, 
Ornithogalum nutans.—— R. B. —1. Echeveria 
retusa: 2. Alonsoa incisifolia; 3, Salvia, splen- 

dens; 4, Celsia cretica.- If. G. (I. — 1. For- 

sythia suspensa; 2, Anemone nemrirosa: 3. 
Megasea eordifolia purpurea,; 4. Ornithogalum 

nutans.- P. R. !v.—1, Doronicum plantagi- 

neuni; 2, Kerria jnponioa, tl.-pl.; 3. Ajuga 
rep tans purpurea; 4, Epimedium pinnatum. 

If. 1). .1.-1, Andromeda floribunda: 2, Pyrus 
Malus floribunda; 3. Rerberis vulgaris; 4. 

Erica carnea.- A chnanie. — Rhododendron 

ea m p y 1 ocarp u m.- M is s Ra m sd c n .—Tr i t ele i a 

uniflora lilacina.- E. S. li. —1, The Mexican 

Orange flower: 2, Iberis sempervirens; 3. 
Doronicum cancasicum; 4, Megasea eordifolia 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. . 

The alpine Flax (Linum alpinum).— 
Pretty as the Flaxes of our gardens are, 
there is a great similarity among them or 
mistakes as to names. This, now in 
flower, is distinct and quite charming in 
colour. It clings to the ground like a born 
" alpine ” plant. 

The green-flowered Columbine (Aqui- 
legia viridiflora). — I was charmed with 
this in the late Mr. Kingsmill's garden at 
Harrow and often failed to get it. Now I 
have some plants in flower, thanks to Mr. 
Correvon, at Geneva. It will not rival the 
showy-coloured kinds, but is an interest¬ 
ing plant.—W. 

A fine Heath (E. mediterranea superba). 
—I grow all the varieties of this Heath in 
the trade, and some are not quite satis¬ 
factory. One I got as a hardy form of 
the Tree Heath (E. arboreal turns out to 
be a poor mountain form of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Heath. The best variety is the 
one named here, which I found in the 
Darley Dale Nurseries at Matlock. It is 
a handsome flowering shrub, quite hardy 
and free.—W. 

Early Roses. —Boses in sheltered places, 
like other things, are responding to the 
line weather. A large plant of Gloire de 
Dijon on the south side of a greenhouse 
has come- away very rapidly, and to-day 
(April 28th) I observed several blooms 
more than half expanded close to the 
wall. With a continuation of weather 
such as we have been experiencing for the 
past few days the blooms on this variety 
will be earlier than usual. — W. McG., 
Balmae . 

The dally Press on gardening. I was 

glad to read your remarks on the above 
in the issue of April 10th. They were not 
before they were wanted, and I think your 
“ rub ” might have been more vigorously 
made. The other garden papers ought to 
help, too, for, of all the gibberish ever 
written on gardening matters, there have 
been a few samples in some of our London 
dailies from time to time since the war 
broke out. With eight gardening weeklies 
and a host of literature on all horticul¬ 
tural matters the gardening public scarcely 
needs the assistance of a daily Press. 
Should it ever do so I beg to suggest it 
would be as well to employ acknowledged 
authorities to write. Their prottositions 
would at least be practical, even If lack¬ 
ing in journalistic flourish. In a certain 
bondoti daily recently there was an article 


that would give anyone the impression that 
farmers and gardeners could be almost 
made to order at some institutes. Such | 
writers, ought to have their liens taken 
from them, and, in place, given a spade 
or sword to assist at the front.—C. 
Turner, Highgalc . 

Toothworts.— In advocating the use of 
Dentarias for the wild garden I should 
have mentioned one of the great 
advantages is that rabbits and hares do 
not touch them. This is notably the ease 
at Spetchley, and at Warley they are 
likewise untouched.— E. Willmott. 

Cytisus proliferus. — This exceedingly 
beautiful Broom is probably less tender 
than might be expected, coining from its 
home in the Canary Isles. It is true we 
have not had any exceptionally cold 
winters of latter years, but Warley is 
bleak and wind swept, yet my plant 
flourishes and flowers on a wall facing 
S.E. in company with Fig-trees, Ephedra 
altissima, Drimys Winteri, Salvia involu- 
crata, etc.— E. Wii.lmott. 

Clematis alpina. — Referring to your 
note on Clematis alpina (May 1st, p. 268) 

I have found this plant hundreds of 
times in a wild state in Tyrol, but the 
colour was a blue-violet, occasionally, but 1 
rarely, white, like many blue flowers. I 
have never seen it mauve or pink. Per¬ 
haps you are referring to garden varieties. 
—A. H. Maude, Newbury . 

-This is the earliest kind with me, 

and a very sweet flower it Is, soft lilac- 
purple. The plant is as hardy as a Briar, , 
but one seldom sees it well grown. Any 
rough, sandy, or gritty bank should suit I 
it. It is not vigorous in ordinary soils like 
other kinds, and I have lost a good many 
plants of it from putting them near some i 
vigorous kinds. There are varieties of it 
differing in colour, and perhaps in other 
ways, but they are all worth looking after, 
and I wisli I knew who has a good stock 
of them.—W. 

Scilla italica.— A charming little plant 
is the white variety of the Italian Squill, 
dwarfer and less vigorous in every way 
than the ordinary blue S. italica. It Is 
only some 3 inches or 4 inches high with 
me, and a little group (it increases slowly 
here), is quite pretty. This white Italian 
Squill has been a long time in cultivation, 
but is still scarce, although among recent 
importations of S. italica some white 
varieties differing slightly may have been 
found. I owe it to Miss Jekyll and the 
late Mr. Octavius Corderoy, each of whom ‘ 


sent me a bulb some years ago in response 
to an inquiry if this plant was still to be 
met with. By the way, is the pink variety 
figured in Maund still to the fore?—Ess. 

Distylium racemosum.— A brilliant little 
shrub from Japan growing against a 
wall at Wakehurst and now covered with 
flowers. Perhaps the brilliant effect of it 
is not so well seen against a wall, and it 
might lie well worth trying in southern 
parts of the country as to whether it will 
do well in the open ground or not. 

Veitch’s Double Cherry.— This is the 
handsomest of my Double Cherries, a very 
large and delicately-coloured form. It is 
a hardy and vigorous Cherry,'worth trying 
in various ways. Some of the plants 
from Japan are on their own roots, as 
they should ho, or we may see a sucker 
of some wild stock busy killing the 
cherished kind. It is supposed to be a 
variety of Prunus serrulata, a Japanese 
kind, but its history is not very clear. It 
was found in Japan by the late- ,T. H. 
Veiteh.—W. 

Bunch Primroses. — These have many 
uses in the garden beside planting in 
flower-beds. Lately I .saw in a private 
garden near Bagshot 2,000 plants grouped 
to colour in woods. In another garden 
they were massed under flowering shrubs. 
In the west I saw them flowering freely 
in tlie Grass. I know no low-growing, 
spring-flowering plant that gives so much 
colour at so small an outlay. —J. Crook. 

[With the above note was sent a gather¬ 
ing of flowers in white, yellow, mauve, 
crimson, and fancy hues of fawn, brown, 
buff, and apricot, the flowers in fine heads 
on stout stems, showiug well the selected 
strain Mr. Crook grows. These Bunch 
Primroses do best in deep retentive soil 
well manured. We have few spring 
flowers so bright or so free.—E d.] 

Mutisia decurrens. — Many years ago 
this grew well in the garden of the late 
Mr. Charles .Tenner, of Easter Dudding- 
stone Lodge, Edinburgh. Mr. Mungo 
Chapman, of Stirling, was then gardener 
to Mr. Jenner, and appeared to experience 
no difficulty with it. It does well, as has 
been said, at the Royal Botanic Gardens. 
Edinburgh, and when Mr. T. Hay, now of 
Greenwich Park, was at Hopetoun it 
flowered satisfactorily there also. I do 
not know if it is still at Hopetoun, but it 
produced its suckers well there anil was 
propagated by means of these. I rather 
fhiuk, however, from what I have seen of 
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the plant, and have heard of it in other 
gardens, that it is unwise to remove all 
the suckers, as the old crown appears to 
die off in several gardens known to me. 
At Hopetoun it was grown against a wall. 
—S. Abnott. 

Romanzoffia Suksdorffi.— I am not quite 
sure about the spelling of the name of this 
new Iiomanzoffia, but it is one of the best 
of a limited genus, and, as seen lately in 
the Itoyal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, 
is superior to R. sitchensis. It is fairly 
vigorous and bears its small white 
flowers in great abundance.. I believe it 
is hardy, but at Edinburgh it was grown 
in a pan in a cold house.— S. Arnott. 

Sedum Rhodiola rubrum —A bright 
orange-red coloured form of our native 
Rose Root well deserving a place in the 
rock garden, though not among the 
rarest, as it will grow anywhere. I like 
to give a place to native plants of any 
interest or beauty and plant a taller, 
also native, kind, S. Telephium, in the 
Grass. It marks an outlet on a knoll, 
where it thrives. From Sir Frank Crisp 

—vv. 

Primula Juliae. —I was much interested 
to read of Mr. Jenkins’ success with this 
Primula. To grow it a foot high is surely 
a record. It would be satisfactory to 
knotv how it thrives in other gardens and 
if it ever attains to those dimensions. 
With me at Warley it is quite dwarf, but 
it spreads freely and I have had thousands 
of blossoms open at the same time. Pin¬ 
eyed and thrum-eyed plants differ slightly, 
but not to any great extent. My first 
plant was given me from the Oxford 
Botanic Garden. All the plants from the 
original were pin-eyed, and I later had a 
thrum-eyed one from abroad. Most of the 
plants I have noticed in England have 
been pin-eyed.—E. Willmott. 

Paris Museum d'Histoire naturelle.— In 
your issue of May 1st, p. 2(H),-you pub¬ 
lished a note signed “ W. S.” concerning 
the closing of the library of the Paris 
Museum d’Histoire naturelle. I should 
be very much obliged if you would publish 
the following :— 

The library as well as the galleries 
(zoological, botanical, etc.), are really 
closed to the public during the war 
from lack of employees, but it is not 
true that “ all the employees of the 
library, less one, are present, having 
nothing to do.” On the contrary, all 
the employees, less one, are at the 
front, and the only one who remains 
is fully occupied in attending to the 
professors of our museum and the 
foreign scientists who are personally 
introduced by them. Concerning my¬ 
self, I consider as unworthy of notice 
the insinuations of the writer, who 
represents me as a man who neither 
understands nor fulfils his duties. 
For more than twenty-eight years I 
have been librarian, and I have always 
done my duty to the entire satisfaction 
of all bona fide workers. My pro¬ 
fessional and scientific activity has 
been recognised by the Association des 
Riblioth6caires Frangais, which has 
twice elected me its President, In 
your own country I have received the 
degree of LL.D. (Honoris causa) from 
the University of Aberdeen and was 
elected Honorary Fellow of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain. I believe that no impartial 
man will hesitate to choose between 
the insinuations of an anonymous 
writer and this distinguished apprecia¬ 
tion of my competence and of my long 
and loyal service.—J. Dekikeb, S.D., 
Chief Librarian of the Museum 
d’Histoire naturelle. I 
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Onosma Bourgoei. — A creamy-coloured 
kind without the striking beauty of O. 
tnuricum, which may, however, be attrac¬ 
tive in the rock garden. I fail completely 
with O. tnuricum. I am quite sure I 
j should succeed with it on a dry Wall. It 
dislikes my soil. From Sir Frank Crisp.— 
W. 

The early Daffodils at Warley.— The first 
Daffodils to flower in the open are pallidus 
priecox, Iiulbocodium, variiformis, and 
canarlensis. This has been my invariable 
experience during many years. The two 
first-named are nearly always in flower by 
the end of January, sometimes earlier. N. 
pallidus prmcox has been established in 
the Grass for some twenty years. The 
Bulbocodiums show a wider range of 
flowering than any other Daffodil I know. 
They begin in January and continue until 
well into June.— E. Willmott. 

Deutzias. —The value of Deutzias in the 
open garden does not seem to be properly 
appreciated. This is to be wondered at, 
for in the milder parts of the country, 
especially near the sea, these handsome 
shrubs succeed exceptionally well. A late 
frost may mar the display of bloom, but 
in ordinary seasons few shrubs are so 
I handsome both in growth and in flower, 
i Those chiefly planted here are D. gracilis 
and D. crenata fl.-pl., both of which are 
well suited by the climate and soil. The 
majority of these pieces has attained to 
J a height of 3 feet to 4 feet, and some of 
them are almost 5 feet in diameter. At 
the present time (May Oth) the flowers are 
beginning to open, and us they are in vary¬ 
ing exposures the display will be pro¬ 
longed—W. McG., Balmae. 

As to tree-distortion, I fear that your 
' voice is the “ voice of one crying in the 
wilderness.” Wherever I go I meet the 
| distortion of trees. I saw a large garden 
near Sunningdalc last week. About 150 
acres or more of meadow land had been 
planted with all kinds of trees and shrubs 
—plenty of good things, but no taste in 
planting and no effect from the landscape 
point of view. From the terrace over¬ 
looking what should be a fine view the eye 
is brought up sharply by a niggling little 
Dutch garden. When you escape this you 
light on clumps of conical-shaped trees. 
Tons of money must have been spent there. 
The Camellias were magnificent. I saw 
■ the best tree of Camellia reticulata out of 
doors that I have ever seen anywhere; 
also a splendid collection of Magnolias, 
but without any artistic beauty or effect.— 
Sydney Spalding. 

Narcissus Indamora —In all probability 
this is one of the most beautiful and grace- 
| l'ul of wiiite trumpet-flowered Daffodils. 
In the official classified list of Daffodils it 
is placed in “i.b.,” which to the 
specialist implies that it is a variety in 
which both trumpet and perianth ' are 
white. With such description, however, 
my plant hardly agrees. Having come to 
me through the generosity of Sir John 
Llewellyn, in whose group at Hereford I 
greatly admired it a year ago, I have not 
the least doubt as to its correctness, while 
it is so distinct in itself that no one is 
likely to make a mistake concerning it. 
Raised, 1 believe, by Mr. Crosfield, it is 
characterised by a graceful droop not 
given to many kinds, though some of the 
seedlings raised by the late Rev. G. P. 
Haydon very much incline in this diree- 
tion. In other respects it is characterised l 
by an exceptionally long, cylindrically- 
inclined trumpet, palest sulphur in tone, 
and only slightly expanding at the mouth. 
The ]>erianth segments are white and 
long. The plant is vigorous in growth, 
its refinement, stamping it as a high-class 
variety good in garden or e- hibition hull. 
—E. II. Jenkins. 


FRUIT. 

GRAPES GROS COLMAN AND BLACK 
HAMBURGH. 

The notes on the two Grapes above named 
open up a matter which is not often recog¬ 
nised, viz., that so fur as Gros Colman is 
concerned it is, with few exceptions, much 
better done by market than by private 
growers. A span-roofed house from 200 
feet to 300 feet in length well furnished 
on either side with medium-sized bunches 
carrying enormous berries with only a 
very few inclined to he foxy testifies to 
the skill of the grower. The Grape is a 
kindly' grower, free cropper and setter, 
hut there are certainly things essential to 
its successful cultivation. It must be 
started early and grown along quickly to 
get it thoroughly ripened and coloured be¬ 
fore bad weather sets in, and the foliage, 
being softer than thut of most varieties, 
needs a little special protection from hot 
sun, this taking the form of extra space 
between the glass and training-wires, 
special care in ventilation, and early 
shading. First-class colour in the berry 
cannot be obtained unless the foliage is 
kept in a healthy state. Again, it is clear 
that Gros Colman requires more feeding 
than most Grapes, probably due to the 
extra size of wood, foliage, and fruit, and 
it is here the market grower scores, as the 
roots, being nearly always under cover, 
he feeds and waters heavily. The weight 
pier rod is often a staggerer to the grower 
who has been tuugbt that very heavy 
cropping is detrimental, if not absolutely 
fatal, to good colour. I do not know the, 
average time these rods are allowed to 
stand. I have seen them bearing grand 
crops tea years after planting one-year 
cut backs from the eye. Very little of the 
extension system is seen in market work, 
and it is always the aim of the pruner to 
keep the spurs as close in to the main 
stem as pwssible. If one were to classify 
the different varieties of Grapies from a 
quality standjvolnt under four headings I 
sup>i>ose Gros Colman would he in the third 
list below the Muscats and Black Ham¬ 
burgh, but decidedly better than others; 
for instance, Alnwick Seedling or Gros 
Maroc. E. B. S. 

j Hardwick. 

[The late Mr. Barron, one of the best 
judges of fruit I know and who had 
large experience of this Grape under 
varied conditions and nsiiects in the old 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at 
Chiswick, used to consider Gros Colman 
of only second-rate quality. It is a Grape 
that wants “growing,” as in but very few 
instances does one find it really well 
coloured, owing to the fact that enough 
time is not given to it to allow of full de¬ 
velopment.—W. P. T.j 


MOTES AND liEPLIES. 

Outdoor Grapes.— Away from the South 
of England, that is, anywhere north of the 
Thames, one seldom sees Vines on the 
walls of cottages, and in the occasional 
places where they are found the result is 
not often satisfactory. Queries are some¬ 
times made as to the best way of dealing 
with existing Vines. I invariably tell the 
enquirer “ You must be prepared for a 
considerable amount of trouble if you 
want -fair bunches of fruit.” Grown 
nearly always on the spmr system, the 
spurs are allowed to get too far from their 
base, with the result that a lot of sappy 
growths is annually produced and the 
greater p»art allowed to remain ail through 
the summer. Instead of this, all should 
be removed, except one or two, according 
to their strength and the distance apart 
of tlie spurs-iin the branches, the shoots 
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stopped one or two eyes beyond the bunch, 
and all laterals stopped, as is the practice 
nnder glass. This thinning out of the 
foliage and letting in light and air 
strengthen growth for another season and 
are a safeguard against mildew, one of 
the worst foes of outdoor Grapes. As a 
preventive it is well to keep flowers of 
sulphur on hand and dust foliage and 
wood once or twice before the fruit begins 
to change. A little rough thinning of the 
bunches should be practised if nice berries 
are required. The above may sound a 
considerable amount of trouble, but if 
growers are unable or unwilling to incur 
it, it is better to root out the Vines and 
plant something else. It is useless allow¬ 
ing them to remain year after year if no 
fair crop is forthcoming. They ought to 


liquid or an artificial dissolved in the 
water should he applied. In the case of 
planted-out trees similar treatment will 
be required as soon as the gathering of 
the first crop is finished, while as much as 
possible of the old mulch on the border 
should he raked off and fresh material 
applied. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE SHRUBBY VERONICAS. 
Unfortunately a considerable number of 
the shrubby Veronicas is too tender for 
general outdoor culture in the British 
Isles, although they are excellent plants 
for the milder counties even when exposed 


climatic conditions prevail, some of the 
species blossom during the greater part of 
autumn and early winter. The dwarf¬ 
growing kinds are excellent for the rock 
garden. In places where they are injured 
I by cold they can be grown out-of-doors in 
pots for the summer and early autumn, 
and be placed indoors for winter. They 
are easily increased from cuttings inserted 
in sandy soil in a close frame in summer, 
and thrive in loamy soil, which may be 
moderately light or on the clayey side. If 
the young plants are stopped once or twice 
while young they afterwards develop 
naturally a bushy habit. Regular pruning 
is unnecessary, though some people prefer 
to cut the plants over after blooming in 
order that the old flower-heads may not 
produce seed, the seed-pods having a 



Veronica macroura (Warley var.) in Miss Willmott's garden at Warley. 


do fairly well on many old cottages with 
an aspect anywhere from south-east to 
south-west, especially on the thatched 
cottages with big, overhanging eaves 
where they would have a maximum 
of sun and shelter. Stillward’s Sweet¬ 
water Is the most reliable outdoor 
Grape. If a black is preferred I should 
recommend Queen Olga.—E. B. S., Hard- 
vicl. 

Pot Figs. —As soon as the first crop has 
been cleared the foliage must be thoroughly 
syringed, and then, if the house is closed 
and previous treatment as regards heat, 
copious daily syringings, and frequent 
damping of the floors is resumed, the 
second crop will develop rapidly. As the 
pots are completely filled with roots fresh 
top-dressings are imperative, and when¬ 
ever water is required, either diluted 


to the full effects of the sea breeze. Some 
sorts are, however, hardier and may be 
grown successfully in the Midland 
counties, but on the whole the most beauti¬ 
ful kinds are rather tender. Most of them 
are natives of New Zealand and have 
been grown in this country for many 
years. They differ a good deal in habit, 
for some grow into large, wide-spreading 
bushes, 5 feet or fi feet high, others rising 
but a few inches above the ground. In 
New Zealand one or two species form 
small trees with a distinct trunk, but they 
have not developed this habit here. All 
are evergreen and most of them bear 
attractive flowers in dense racemes. In 
some instances the flowering season ex¬ 
tends over several months, in other cases 
it is over in a few weeks. In Devonshire, 
Cornwall, and other places where similar 


rather untidy effect when left on the 
plants. 

The following list does not by any means 
include all the available shrubby 
Veronicas, although anyone wishing to 
form a collection will find them a suf¬ 
ficiently representative set to afford a 
good deal of interest and pleasure. 

V. speciosa is one of the best of all, 
for it is of vigorous habit, 3 feet to 5 feet 
high, forms a wide and shapely bush, and 
blooms well in autumn and early winter. 
It bears dense racemes of purple or 
reddish - purple flowers, but there are 
varieties with white, lilac, pink, blue, and 
red blossoms. As the racemes are some 
3 inches long, and borne from nearly 
every leaf-axil on the upper parts of the 
shoots, the effect is very fine. The pic¬ 
ture here given of V. Imncroura, var. 
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Warley Blue, suggests a variety of V. 
speciosa. This particular plant appears 
to stand well a few miles from London, 
although in the environs of London a 
severe winter usually causes severe 
Injury. Good varieties of V. speciosa are : 
Autumn Glory and Blue Gem (blue), 
Gauntletti (salmon-pink), La Seduisante 
( violet-pu rple), Manx Queen (crimson), 
Mine. Chretien (purple), Redruth (red), 
Vulcan (claret), and Snowflake (bluish- 
white). Some of these are varieties, others 
probably hybrids. 

V. bu xi folia is often found less than 
2 feet in height. It grows'much taller but 
very often its beauty deteriorates the 
larger it grows. When below 2 feet in 
height it is usually seen as a pretty, com- j 
pact plant, well clothed with small, Box- 
iilte leaves. The white flowers are pro¬ 
duced during summer from near the jioints 
of the branches. 

V. AMPt.EXioAULis forms a spreading 
plant often less than 2 feet in height. Its 
attractions are its dense growth, glaucous 
leaves, and white flowers. 


4 feet high, it bears a profusion of racemes 
of white, lilac-tinged flowers in summer. 

V. Tbaversi is the hardiest of the tall- 
growing kinds and may bo grown in the 
open in all except the very coldest parts 
of the country. Growing into a bush 4 feet 
to C> feet high, it bears a profusion of 
racemes of white, lilac-tinged flowers 
during early summer. 

V. Hulkeana is one of the most tender 
and at the same time one of the most 
beautiful of all the shrubby species. Of 
rather straggly habit, it grows 3 feet or 
4 feet high, and bears long, terminal 
panicles of lilac flowers in early summer. 
It should be given a place at the foot of a 
warm wall. 

A curious set of shrubby Veronicas is 
formed by a few species such as V. 
Hector), V. cupressoides. V. loganioides. 
and V. lycopodioides. They are usually 
of dwarf habit with tiny leaves and com¬ 
pact habit, bearing a resemblance to some 
dwarf Conifer such as a Cypress or 
Juniper. They arc moderately hardy and 
at home in the rock gnrden. D. 



Veronica salicifolia in the Botanic Garden , Cambridge. 


V. riMELEOiDES is another dwarf, 
small-leaved kind; its habit is more erect 
than in the last-named, but the leaves are 
glaucous and the flowers blue. The 
variety glauco-coerulea is a very pretty 
glaucous-leaved plant with rich purple 
flowers. Both bloom for a considerable 
period during summer. 

V. salicifolia. — This is a very useful 
species, forming a large bush 5 feet to 
8 feet or more high, clothed with Willow¬ 
shaped leaves up to 5 inches in length, and 
bearing during summer slender, pendulous 
racemes, often 6 inches or more long, of 
white, pink, or lilac-tinged flowers. It is 
a moderately hardy kind, the plant from 
which the accompanying illustration was 
taken growing out-of-doors In the Cam¬ 
bridge Botanic Garden. There is a 
variety gfigantea which in its native 
country forms a small tree 20 feet or more 
high with a decided trunk. 

V. angusttfoi.ia has also Willow-like 
leaves, but they are much smaller than 
those of the last named. A shrub 3 feet or 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Propagating shrubs.— Could you give me a 
few hints as to the taking of cuttings of hard- 
wooded plants, such as Helianthemums. 
Cistus, Cotoneaster, etc. I took some five or 
six weeks ago which have heen practically a 
failure. The cuttings, varying from lj inches to 
3 inches in length, were planted firmly in sandy 
soil round the edge of the pots and plunged into 
fine coal slack to keep the worms out. As all 
my frame room was utilised at the time, I 
used two boxes covered with glass. Tile cut¬ 
tings seemed to go on right for about a 
month, and then rapidly went wrong, the 
leaves droopiug and witheriug. Should the 
cuttings be this year's wood? Most of mine 
were of last year’s growth. Should the tops 
of the cuttings be pinched out. and what is 
the best length and how far should they be 
inserted in the pots? Being away from borne 
all day, I had to cover the glass to keep the 
sun off. and what cuttings bave shown any 
signs of life bear the mark of the dnrkness-L 
viz., bleached, etc. A few hints will he much 
appreciated. —Duffield. 

[Cuttings of the different subjects named 
by you and also of a great many hardy 
shrubs can be readily struck about the 
month of August. They should be formed 
of the shoots of the current year, taken 
before they get too hard, and dibbled 
firmly into well-drained pots of sandy soil 
A length of from 3 inches to 5 inches is 


very suitable for the cuttings, which 
should have the leaves at the bottom half 
of the stem removed before insertion. When 
each pot has been filled with cuttings it 
should lie thoroughly watered through a 
fine rose in order to settle everything in 
its place. Then they must be stood in a 
frame on a firm ash bottom and kept close 
and shaded till rooted, which will, in most 
cases, take place by the autumn. The 
tops of the cuttings must not be pinched 
out. As you are away from home all day 
would it not be possible to place your 
frame in such a position in your garden 
ns to be out of the sun’s rays? Otherwise 
shading, whether required or not, will ho 
sure to cause many fatalities among the 
cuttings.) 

Holly dying.—Kindly tell me the reason of 
Golden Holly dying branch by branch? The 
stem has a diameter of about 1 foot, but has 
thrown shoots from the base now it has been 
cut down arm by arm as it dies. The soil is 
good, but not very deep, being near a rockv 
mound. Conic it he want of nourishment? 
It is sheltered by Rhododendrons and is about 
20 feet high. —Mrs. A. P. Cooke. 

[There is no insect or fungus present to 
account for the dying back of the branches 
of the Holly. No doubt it is suffering 
from being in rather shallow soil and pro¬ 
bably from the summer droughts of the 
past few years. We suggest mulching 
with some fresh soil and well-retted farm¬ 
yard manure, watering freely once or 
twice a week.] 

The black Dogwood. —The Alder Buck¬ 
thorn, berry-bearing Alder, or black Dog¬ 
wood (Rhamnus frangula), a common 
shrub or small tree in English woods and 
hedgerows; has a special value at the pre¬ 
sent time, its wood when made into char¬ 
coal being used in the manufacture of the 
best gunpowder. The white Willow (Salix 
alba)' and the common Alder (Ainus 
glutinosa), both native trees, are also em¬ 
ployed to some extent for the same pur¬ 
pose, but the charcoal made from their 
wood is inferior to that of the Rhamnus. 
Large quantities,of the last are imported 
from Holland and Belgium, but the sup¬ 
ply is evidently insufficient, our War Office 
having advertised for it in this country. 
Estnte owners and others in a position to 
assist are desired to communicate with the 
Secretary, War Office, Whitehall. Gun¬ 
powder is n mixture of saltpetre seventy- 
five parts, sulphur ten parts, and charcoal 
fifteen parts, reduced, to a fine powder by 
grinding, thoroughly mixed in a wet state, 
and then compressed. The mixture is 
afterwards granulated, glazed, and dried, 
when it is ready for use. The quality of 
tile gunpowder depends ns much on n 
proper proportion of the ingredients as 
upon their pnrity. The charcoal is there¬ 
fore prepared with great care. Small 
wood of about ten years' growth is pre¬ 
ferred, and it should be cut in spring when 
the sap is rising, the bark being then easily 
peeled off. It is most important that every 
particle of bark should be removed before 
the conversion of the wood into charcoal. 
—Field. 

Stranvtesla undulata.—This handsome ever¬ 
green shrub should find more general favour, 
although its hardiness in the most northerly 
parts of the United Kingdom has not yet been 
fully tested. It owes much of its value to itR 
bright orange-red fruite and the riel] colour 
of its foliage in the autumn. As a plant, for 
the shrubbery or for grouping, Stranvsesla 
undulata is worth consideration.—Ess. 

Rhododendron rhomblcum is doing well in 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, where 
it is much admired. The flowers are of a good 
bright pink or purple, and their attractions 
are heightened by the leaves, which are in 
threes and rather rhomboid in form. 


“ The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— Ac 1C Edition, nth, revised, with deecrlptione 
0/ all the heat plant*, trees, and shrubs, their vulture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, Us.; 
poet fret, IBs. Sd. Of dll BookeeUere or from the office 
of Gardf.ning Illustratbu. 63, Lincoln's Inn Field 4 
London, IK.C. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

SHORTIA GALACIFOLIA. 

When this can bo induced to form good 
spreading clumps carrying from thirty to 
fifty expanded blooms it is undoubtedly 
one of the most delightful garden plants 
we have. There is something charming 
about this little plant when in perfect 
health, the pure white pink-stemmed 
flowers being shown up to advantage by 
the fresh bronzy-green foliage, which, 
when the plants are doing well, quite 
carpets the ground. In many gardens this 
Shortia is not a success, tills probably 
being due to its not being given a suitable 
position. It does best when sheltered from 
cold winds such ns trees and shrubs 
afford, and once well established grows 
with considerable freedom. No effort 


OMPIIALODES LCOIMJE. 

Mu. C. Rkuxaud RonrxsoN, in the issue of 
May 8th (p. 282), touches very lightly upon 
the cultural requirements of this gem of 
the Borage Worts, and after saying it is 
“ difficult ” relegates it to the “ moraine,” 
as though that were its only hoi>e. I am 
told, however, that it is by no means a 
moraine plant in nature, nnd probably a 
little experience will prove it to lie nlmost 
as “difficult” in the moraine as else¬ 
where. I wonder whether All*. Robinson 
is aware that at one time, within ten 
miles of Charlton Kings—rat Painswick to 
be accurate—the plant was almost in the 
nature of a weed, to such an extent, in¬ 
deed, as to send out runner-like shoots—a 
very rare occurrence—and flowering for 
months on end. The plants grew, how¬ 
ever, on the slope of a sunny rock- 
bank, and though lightly mulched with 
slate chips, to keep the surface cool, were 
not subjected to moraine treatment in the 
least ; in all probability the garden 


clump I received had been growing in 
loam and pent, with a mingling of the 
siftings of magnesian limestone so common 
in the Cotswolds. In any case a free, 
open mixture is best, with moderate sup¬ 
plies of moisture during growth. Those, 
who have it should realise the importance 
of saving every seed the plant produces, 
and by persevering for a few years a small 
stock may be raised. E. H. Jenkins. 

NOTES AND 'REPLIES. 

Saxlfraga Rocheliana. — This is an 
Austrian species about which there is con¬ 
siderable confusion. Frequently hardy- 
plant growers exhibit the variety eorio- 
phylla for it, though no two are more dis¬ 
tinct. The typical kind is readily dis¬ 
tinguished by its perfect hillocks of 
rosettes, which approximate to a small¬ 
growing, densely set S. marglnata. though 
; the hillocks grow higher than in that kind. 
The rosettes of leaves are roundish nnd 
heavily encrusted after the style of those 
of S. marginntn. The flowers, erect. 



milk-white, three or four in a head, arp 
produced late in April on pale green, 
slightly pubescent, 3-Ineh-high stems. It 
is a pretty and useful kind, nnd easily 
grown. The variety coriopliylla is 
coarser-growing, looser-habited plant, nnd 
spreads laterally, minus altogether the 
hillock-like formation of the typical kind. 
The longer, broader leaves are pale green 
faintly pitted with white markings. 
Another distinctive feature is that it 
flowers fully a month earlier. S. R. luten, 
whose value has yet to be proved, is a 
pale yellow form having a somewhat looser 
habit, of growth, but with more decidedly 
encrusted leaves. All are of easy culture 
in very gritty loam with perfect drainage. 
The variety coriopliylla is, however, the 
most vigorous.—S. V. S. 

The Auvergne Lungwort. — Pulmonaria 
nrvernensis, now in flower, is a dwarf 
Lungwort, much smaller and neater than 
the others of the race generally seen in 
gardens. It is excellent for the front of 
the border, but is still better adapted for 
the rock garden, especially when raised a 
little, as it then shows Its neat habit of 
growth and flowers much better than on 
the level. The leaves are of a good green, 
not spotted like those of many of the 
Puimonarias. and the blue flowers are in 
fair-sized terminal cymes. The colour is 
good also. The white variety, P. arver- 


Part of a group of Shortia galacifolia. 


nensis alba, is a pleasing little plant. The 
height varies with the nature of the soil, 
but in that generally given to rock plants 


some 0 inches or a little more will lx; 


should be spared to make this plant at 
home in our gardens,, since the richly- 
tinted leaves and dainty flowers amply 
justify any care we may give it. 

Double Wallflower Harpur Crewe.— This 1 
is the generally accepted name of a dainty 
old double Wallflower of perennial habit, 
which was known long before the time of 
the flower-lover whose name it bears, and 
was then, as now, largely propagated from 
cuttings, the only method of increase. I 
have grown it for years and have lost it 
more than once. About a year ago I re¬ 
ceived a plant as a double Cbeirantbus 
alpinus. The habit, however, aroused sus¬ 
picion, as it was stiff and erect and not 
like any Cheiranthus alpinus I had ever 
seen. If is now in flower and proves to be 
"'alitlower Harpur Crewe. Planted in a 
moraine to induce hard, sturdy growth. It 
,ls about a foot high. My plant is bearing 
thirty-five heads of the dainty, double, 
deliciously - fragrant, yellow flowers. 
Though it has not the fat spikes of the 
German double Wallflowers, it is much 
wort- charming.—S. Aunoit. 
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moraine had not then been dreamt of. I 
remember somewhere alxmt 35 or so years 
ago walking from Cheltenham to Pains¬ 
wick and back in the day to see the 
unique eollectiou of alpines which the late 
Mr. James Atkins grew at the time, aud 
this lovely Omphalodes, which I had then 
already grown and propagated with some 
success both from cuttings and seeds, was 
among the surprises that awaited me. It 
is, however, admittedly not an easy plant 
to grow, though perhaps the slug renders 
it more difficult to keep than it would be 
without its untimely attention. 

In my own experience I have found the 
plant do fairly well in loam, peat, and 
sand in about equal parts, while for cut¬ 
tings or seedlings I usually added finely- 
pounded brlek rather liberally. The 
plant is very impatient of manure and 
rich vegetable soils, and dislikes disturb¬ 
ance when it becomes old. Mr. Atkins 
sent me a particularly fine clump, unfor¬ 
tunately late in the year, which only 
pined away and died after a short time. 
When moving is necessary it should he 
done iu May. If I remember aright the 


about its stature.—Ess. 

Saxifraga junlperifolia _My experience 

of S. juniperifolia and its shy-flowering 
quite confirms that of Mr. Jenkins re¬ 
lated on page 2G0. I have known it for 
many years, hut have long ago discarded 
it, seeing we have so many other yellow 
free-flowering Saxifrages. Many years 
ago I saw it in bloom in the garden of an 
amateur, who told me that lie could only 
persuade it to flower by keeping it covered 
with glass, not In winter only, but also in 
summer. Even with this it flowered very 
shyly with him. It is hardly worth the 
trouble to do this. I did not find it diffi¬ 
cult to grow or to increase. I was at one 
time inclined to ascribe the failure hi the 
cooler sun of the north, but I find that is 
not the cause.—S. Arnott. 

Alyssum argenteum.— Tiiis is very use¬ 
ful in rock gardens, and does not appear 
to object to being tightly wedged in be¬ 
tween two boulders, where, however, 
there is a good depth of soil beneath. The 
flowers are of a deep shade of yellow, and 
appear towards the end of April and dur¬ 
ing Mav. A. argenteum may be in- 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


PELARGONIUM ROLLISSONS’ 
UNIQUE. 

This is one of the most beautiful and use¬ 
ful of the whole family of Pelargoniums, 
and yet, strange to say, but very few 
people grow it. Of its origin all that is 
known is that it came up in a batch of 
seedlings in the then- famous nursery of 
Rollisson’s at Tooting over seventy years 
ago. Though so old a plant, Rollisson’s 
Unique still maintains its reputation, for 
there is nothing like it, and for covering a 
haek wall or a pillar in the conservatory 
it cannot bo surpassed. It is of vigorous 
growth and flowers profusely, its leaves 
being delicately fragrant. Even during the 


such is large this Pelargonium will be 
found very useful. 

In the old Chiswick days this was largely 
grown, there being at that time throe 
different forms varying in the intensity of 
the colour of the blooms. The flowers of 
the type are crimson-purple, while there 
are also lilac and scarlet flowered forms. 
The scented-leaved Pelargoniums are, at 
tlie present time, under a cloud, due, no 
doubt, to a certain extent, to the fact that 
the old-fashioned nosegay in which 
fragrance was a necessary feature is now 
superseded by the more artificial bouquets, 
often with little, if any, foliage. 

Forced shrubs.— These, as they pass out 
of flower, are hardened off and finally 
planted out in a nook by themselves to 


the wild garden or other suitable places 
where in due course they flower abun¬ 
dantly.—A. W. 

SOWING SMALL SEEDS. 

It often happens that entire failure 
occurs, and the cause is assigned to the 
seed being bad. whereas it is very often 
through improper treatment. It is neces¬ 
sary to use compost which has been 
thoroughly cleansed from insect life; it 
should also be free from any substance 
that is likely to favour the growth of 
fungi. The “ damping olf,” of which we 
1 hear so much, is caused by a fine thread¬ 
like fungus, which often originates from 
some woody substance contained in the 
: soil. Clean pots or pans are also essen- 


Pelargonium Bollissons' Unique as a cut flower. 


winter months dozens of its beautiful 
purplish-crimson flowers may bo cut for 
indoor decoration, while grown in large pots 
it can be seen to advantage in the open air 
during the summer, care being taken not to 
fasten tlie shoots too stiffly, otherwise they 
will present, at best, a very artificial ap¬ 
pearance. We have also used it in the 
flower garden, the trailing shoots being 
pegged down to the soil. The best way to 
strike this Pelargonium is to insert the 
cuttings singly into 2$-inch pots, using fine 
samly soil and placing them in full sun¬ 
shine in a light, well-ventilated house. If 
taken off early in August they will be well 
rooted by the autumn, and will make fine 
plants by the following spring. A well- 
flowered and well-grown specimen is an 
ornament to any eonsemdory, and where 


eirflborv, aud where 

Google 


| recover from the ordeal of being forced 
into bloom. In the course of a couple of 
I seasons many are again available for the 
same purpose When space can be spared , 
it pays to keep plants of Deutzias Indoors. 
After relieving them of the oldest wood ( 
place them in heat, when, with a liberal 1 
use of the syringe, they quickly break and | 
become furnished with a quantity of new 1 
growths. These, when properly ripened, 
bloom most abundantly the following 
winter or spring. When growth is fully j 
developed tlie plants must tie placed in 
cooler quarters, gradually hardened, and ' 
finally stood outdoors in full sunshine for 
the wood to undergo a thorough ripening. 
Forced Spinpns, such ns S. jnpouion And 
S. astilboides, should he preserved for 
planting out later on in damp positions in 


tial. Good drainage is also necessary, but 
it is a mistake to use too much, as it gives 
so little space for the soil. For such as 
Begonias, Primulas, Gloxinias, and other 
small seeds, fresh, clean loam and plenty 
of sand are the best, or, if loam is likely 
to get hard on the surface, a little peat 
may be used. Sphagnum Moss is very use¬ 
ful for surfacing. If cut up very small 
and then rubbed through a tine sieve it 
may bo used for the smallest seeds, either 
for sowing upon or for covering the seeds. 
For Begonias, Gloxinias, Calceolarias, 
etc., no covering is necessary, hut for 
Cyclamens, rrimulas, etc., a slight cover¬ 
ing of finely-cut Sphagnum and sand is 
the best that can be used. In sowing seeds 
it is best to sow thinly rather than to get 
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the seedlings too thick, for although it is 
ndvlsable to prick off ns soon ns the seed¬ 
lings are large enough to handle, they 
come much stronger when they nre not 
crowded. Many people shade seeds too 
much, this not only favouring the growth 
of the fungus referred to above, but also 
causing a weak stnrt. Some seeds un¬ 
doubtedly germinate better when shaded 
from very bright sunshine, but in most 
Instances seeds will start well when ex¬ 
posed to the full sunlight, and the seed¬ 
lings will be much stronger and less likely 
to damp off. Of course, it is necessary to 
be very careful that they do not suffer 
from drought. 

It is often advised that seed pots should 
not be watered after the first soaking 
when the seeds are sown until the seed¬ 
lings have started; but circumstances 
must be taken Into consideration, and 
under no conditions should the seed pots 
be allowed to get dry. For some choice 
seeds it is better to allow the moisture to 
rise rather than to water overhead, though 
little harm can he done by watering the 
surface with a fine rose. There Is, how¬ 
ever, a good deal of difference In the way 
a water-can Is used. In watering seeds 
the can should he kept moving, so that 
the water can soak away without flooding 
the surface of the pots. Seed pots should 
he covered with a piece of glass, especially 
if they are in a house where the 
atmosphere is inclined to be dry; but the 
glasses should be removed every morning 
and wiped dry. Many seeds will germinate 
better if they are soaked in water for from 
twelve to twenty-four hours previous to ! 
sowing them, but under no conditions 
should they be left in water too long. 
After the water is poured off they should ’ 
be sown at once. There arc a few seeds 
which require soaking longer than men¬ 
tioned above, Cannas and Acacias, for 
instance. Some seeds are inclined to stick 
together, hut a little fine dry sand mixed 
with thorn will obviate this. * 

LEAF-MOULD, VARIOUS EFFECTS. 

Ix his presidential address to the Wash¬ 
ington Academy of Sciences in 1913. Pro¬ 
fessor F. V. Coville stated that the result 
of experiments with what is known as 
leaf-mould conducted in the years 1900 to 
1010 went to show that the leaves of 
trees in the process of the formation of 
leaf-mould produce under different circum¬ 
stances different conditions of soil 
acidity. Gardeners who have faith in 
leaf-mould, and there are very few who 
have not, will Ik? surprised to learn that 
the same kind of leaves may lie at one 
stage of decay good plant food and at 
another positively jioisonous. 

Peat-loving plants grew successfully in 
a soil composed chiefly of partially-rotted 
Oak-leaves. Assuming that old Oak leaf- 
mould would he better still for these 
plants, some black, mellow vegetable- 
mould that had been rotting for about five 
years was tried. When Blueberry plants 
(Vacclnium eorymbosum) were placed in 
mixtures containing this mould they did 
not respond with luxuriant growth. On 
the contrary, their leaves turned purple 
and afterwards yellowish, their growth 
dwindled to almost nothing, and at theend 
of the season, when compared with other 
Blueberry plants grown in a soil mixture 
in which tile Oak leaf-mould was replaced 
by only partially decomposed Oak-leaves, 
the plants in the Oak leaf-mould were 
found to weigh only one-fifth as much as 
the others. This astonishing result Is 
exactly contrary to what is generally 
believed. We have been accustomed to 
believe that the more thoroughly decom- 
iwsed the organic matter of a soil the 
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more luxuriant ils vegetation. In this 
case, however, thorough decomposition of 
the soil was exceedingly injurious to the 
plants. With Rose cuttings and alfalfa 
(Medicago sativa) in the same two soils 
exactly opposite results followed, those in 
the Oak leaf-mould making n luxuriant 
growth, those in the partially decomposed 
Oak-leaves showing every sign of starva¬ 
tion. 

It is not unusual for Fern growers, who, 
as a rule, believe in leaf-mould for Ferns, 
to find whole batches of plants in bad 
health from some unknown cause. We 
were assured a short time ago by a market 
gardener who grows Ferns largely from 
spores that he had been forced to give 
up the use of leaf-mould entirely, ns he 
was quite convinced it was often 
poisonous to his plants. As bearing on 
the question of Oak leaf-mould we may 
call attention to the large use of this 
material in Belgium in the cultivation of 
Azaleas and other plants, always, how¬ 
ever, fresh gathered from the woods, not 
reduced to fine mould, but as finely-broken 
dead leaves. Gardener's jieat. such as is 
used for Orchids, is composed of Bracken 
roots and leaf-mould, the latter in a de¬ 
composed condition. That it varies in 
acidity is clear from its effect on the 
plants, though cultivators do not always 
realise this. Mr. Coville says fresh Oak- 
leaves (dead) may contain acidity equal 
to one-third of that of a Lemon, which, 
from a soil standpoint, is exceedingly 
high, and there are no plants that could 
thrive in it. 

DOUBLE WHITE PRIMULAS. 
Where dwarf, free-flowering plants are 
required for room decoration during the I 
winter and early spring months no plant 
is more useful than the old Double White 
Primula. As they are now passing out of 
flower propagation should be taken in 
hand. There are two methods of carrying 
out their propagation, either of which 
yields good results. The first Is to take 
the plants and strip off all the lower 
leaves of the growths. Then loosen and 
remove as much of the surface soil as can 
be done without destroying too many 
roots, and replace it with a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, which has 
been previously passed through a fine 
sieve. Mound this well up round the 
stems of the growths, in fact right up to 
the lowermost leaves, and then water with 
a fine-rosed pot, which must be used on all 
subsequent occasions when water is re¬ 
quired. If placed in a temperature of 
00 degs. to 03 dogs, roots arc soon emitted. 
Whpn the soil becomes permeated with 
roots separation of the. growths can then 
Ire done, using a sharp knife for the pur¬ 
pose, taking care at the same time to 
injure the roots as little as possible. Each 
piece should then be [Kitted separately in 
00-sized pots and placed again in heat and 
shaded until they become well rooted, 
when they do better in a pit and kept 
fairly close for a time. The other way is 
to pull the plants to pieces, making a 
cutting of each and potting them at once 
into 60-sized pots, placing a pinch of sharp 
sand at the base to facilitate rooting. 
They root, very quickly if placed in a pro¬ 
pagating case where the heat can be regu¬ 
lated. as a strong beat is not required. A 
hand-light or two will also answer the 
I same purpose if placed in a vinery or 
where a suitable temperature is main¬ 
tained. In any case the lights or tops 
should be removed for a quarter of an 
hour each morning, when condensed 
moisture can be removed from the glass 
with a cloth. When rooted the jtlauts 
should be gradually inured to the outer air 


and afterwards treated in the manner 
already described. Suitable-sized pots to 
flower them in are 0 inch and 7 inch, and 
the plants should be shifted into these 
before they become pot-bound. A. W. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Growing Sedum Sieboldi.—I shall foci 
obliged if you will advise me as to the bees 
method of growing 8edum Sieboldi in pots 
When mine commence to grow in the spring 
they have a habit of shedding their lower 
let.ves, and are not so vigorous as 1 should 
like them to he. Are they particular as to 
watering, and what kind of soil is best suited 
to their culture?— Wm. Swallow. 

[You tell us nothing as to the conditions 
under which your plants of Sedum Sieboldi 
are grown, except that they are not satis¬ 
factory. It is a plant of the easiest possi¬ 
ble culture in pots, and how you manage 
to treat yours so that they lose most of 
the bottom leaves we cannot understand 
This Sedum will thrive in ordinary potting 
compost, such as two-thirds loam to one- 
third leaf-mould, and a little sand. The 
plants do not need a great deni of wnter 
till they start into growth, after which 
more will be required. Grown fully ex- 
iwsed to the sun the leaves acquire a richer 
colour than in a partially-shaded spot.) 

Begonias —A recent query concerning 
the propagation of Begonias from cut 
tings leads me to say that any favourite 
among the tuberous-rooted section way 
also be increased easily by means of leaf- 
cuttings. In August, when the stems are 
fairly ripe and hard, if taken off and in¬ 
serted in a close propaga ting-case—or 
even, where that convenience does not 
exist, in a pot covered by a sheet of glass 
—and kept shaded, roots are soon emitted 
and a miniature bulb is formed at the 
base of the leaf. These butbiets. if kept 
moist, but not wet, after the season’s 
growth is over, will, if potted on in 
spring, make good plants by the end of 
autumn. Propagation is also effected by 
dividing, after growth begins, the parent 
| tuber with a sharp knife into ns many 
pieces as there are eyes. The cut edges 
! must be dusted with powdered charcoal 
Ik- fore potting. Even u T ith this preenti- 
, tion divided tubers nre seldom sntisfae- 
. tory for more than a single season after 
' division lias been effected.— Kirk. 

Ficus repens.— This is a useful plant 
either for clothing a back wall in a warm 
1 greenhouse or for growing in jxjl.s to 
I drape the edges of stages in Hie same 
structure. When used for the first, named 
j purpose it gives no trouble and requires 
no training after the plants get well 
| started, as it clings to the surface of the 
| wall like Ivy. When thoroughly estab¬ 
lished it is the lietter for being ^clipped 
over once a year, preferably when the 
house is receiving its annual cleansing. 

I For iiots, cuttings should lie taken— 
those made from the young w T ood strike 
the more quickly—early in the year, and 
! be struck in heat. Though late, cuttings 
inserted now' would make serviceable 
plants by the end of tile summer if given 
a fair amount of warmth in the earlier 
stages of grow th.—A. W. 

Useful stove plants. — Some of the most 
useful old stove plants have of late years 
almost disappeared. Bondeletia speciosa 
major, when well grown, makes a neat bush 
and produces neat trusses of pink flowers suit¬ 
able for cutting, and I have had them in euc- 
I cession at all seasons of the year, as it eon- 
[ tinues to make growth. Franciscea calycina. 
a small bush with a woody Htem, produces 
freely in winter when well ripened; mauve- 
coloured. salver-shaped flowers, very lasting 
when cut. It helps the ripening of the wood 
if placed outBide for a month or so in summer, 
about August. Ixorae in variety were 
formerly useful exhibition plants, often seen 
at the summer shows, and made good, bushy 
specimens. All are easily propagated from 
half-ripe, young wood in sandy peat, and loam 
made firm. Gardenias are still much grown 
for cutting. They do best when grown in 
I bottom heat, but mealy-bug is troublesome if 
once introduced and causes endless spraying 
! and sponging.—E. H. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIUM SZOVITZIANUM. 

This, belonging to the Martagon or Turk’s 
Cap section of Lilium s, is in every way a 
grand variety that when well established 
will reach a height of 6 feet or even more, 
while the gracefully disposed blooms are 
borne in considerable numbers, as may be 
seen by the illustration we give to-day. A 
fully-developed flower is about 5 inches 
across the mouth, pale yellow in colour, 
dotted more or less with chocolate. A 
good, well-worked loam suits this Lily 


where the plants were by the side of a 
1 path, the self-sown seedlings had come up 
among the gravel and bloomed well when 
the bulbs were old enough. In another 
garden, from half-a-dozen bulbs planted in 
a small rock bed, quite a number of seed¬ 
lings appeared and made a delightful little 
group in the course of a few years.— S. 
Abnott. 

DAFFODILS AT GLASNEVIN. 

I always like to take a run through i 
Glasnevin at this time of the year to see 
the Daffodils, so on April loth, the weather | 
I being ideal, I visited this Mecca of flower- , 



Part of a group of Lilium Szovitzianum. 


best, and once established it should be 
left alone, as it will improve year by year. 
Very few flowers may be looked for the 
first year after planting. This Lily seeds 
freely, and the young plants so obtained 
give, as a rule, very satisfactory results— 
that is, if they are allowed to grow un¬ 
disturbed. 


The Sulphur Hoop Petticoat Daffodil.— 

This seems even more easily grown than 
the golden-yellow one, and is certainly 
much more satisfactory under ordinary 
garden conditions than the white one. I 
know one or two gardens where it has 
sown itself freely and where many seed¬ 
lings have come into flower. In one case, 

Google 


lovers. I will not here speak of the 
Orchids. True, I admire them, but they 
are beyond me, and I can never hope to 
cultivate them. But what a joy it is to 
see the splendid show of Daffodils and to 
be able to think that my own were quite 
as good, although very much more limited 
in extent and in sorts. On the herbaceous 
borders the bulb groups are excellently ] 
arranged^ although the other plants were, 
of course, only beginning to push up. And j 
here let me growl just a woe bit. I think 
the interest in the varieties would be en¬ 
hanced if the labels were more legible. 
Perhaps this is the year before repainting | 
is due. Golden Spur was completely over, 
although at home here I had good blooms I 


when I returned later. Emperor was very 
tine, about as good as I have ever seen it 
anywhere. Along the banks of the river 
Tolka, which flows through the gardens, 
the Daffodils seem very much at home. It 
is remarkably pretty. In the rock gar¬ 
den. which, by the way. looked very grey 
witli so much glaucous green about it, wen 1 
some of the charming yellow hoop petti¬ 
coat. Narcissi. When I left home a few 
days previous my own were only pushing, 
and are still to-day (May 8th) very decent 
and presentable. The sombre tint of the 
rock garden was lit up with two bushes 
that I feel inclined to make a further 
acquaintance with, viz.. Forsythia sus¬ 
pense, with Its wealth of yellow blooms, 
and Prunus tomentosa, a sheet of white 
with a delicate suggestion of pink. Both 
were lovely, and greatly enhanced the 
benuty of that part of the gardens. A few 
very early Jonquils also lent a bit of 
colour, but they looked lonely; they were 
so few. I have come to your way of think¬ 
ing, a big break of bloom for effect, and if 
you cannot have it large have it compact. 

The Daffodil garden par excellence is at 
some distance away from tbis, and near 
where the Balsam Poplars were pushing 
out their tender yellow leaves. Here I 
counted 130 varieties and made notes on 
the spot. They were arranged as my own 
are, stiff and formal In a long, straight 
border with no adventitious beauty of 
place or form to compete with their own 
beauty. Of course, they were not all out 
in bloom. The poetieus section and some 
others I had to take on trust, although 
DantC was trying to show itself. I had, 
however, to wait till I came home to my 
own forty-nine varieties to see that splen¬ 
did poetieus in all its glory. This is only 
the second year I have had it. and it was 
poor enough the first, year. This, of 
course, was my fault, for I planted it too 
late. Tiie poetieus forms want to be in 
early. I think earlier than any other sort, 
to do any way well. Perhaps the old 
double N. poetieus plemis is the nearest 
to an exception in this matter, ns I know 
by experience the bulbs will stand a lot of 
abuse and keeping out of the ground, and 
yet flower fairly well. 

One thing struck me both there and 
when looking at my own little collection. 
I am afraid that Daffodil raisers are not 
unlike the Sweet Pea men. There are too 
many sorts too nearly alike. Of coil rse, this 
hardly applies to the Daffodil enthusiast, 
who sees at once the difference in form 
and colour, but for the ordinary individual 
I think there is not a sufficient difference 
between many kinds to enlighten him. The 
chief matter, as far as my judgment goes, 
centres on the succession. Thus N. niaxi- 
mus makes a splendid following to Golden 
Spur and overlaps the time of Emperor. 
In the bicolor section Horsefieldi. Victoria, 
and Empress are pretty much alike to the 
average man, although the last-named, if 
well grown, can never be mistaken for 
anything but what it is, about the best. 
Here succession saves the situation and 
prevents us discarding all but one kind. 
Grandis or Grandee is very fine with me 
at present, but Empress is in the sere and 
yellow leaf, so to speak. ,T. B. M. Cnmm 
was a revelation to me this year, the first 
I have grown it. There is no mistaking 
it for any other. By the way. is there not 
a Mrs. ,T. B. M. Camm, too? Messrs. Barr 
do not catalogue it. C. J. Backhouse. 
Beauty. Flambeau, and Barri conspicuus 
are a good deal alike in colouring. The 
first, I think, suffers badly In the sun. 
None of them last like the good old Barri 
conspicuus. I see In my notes that Robin 
Hood is very like the last-named, but 
perianth paler. Glow and Artemus are 
nearly duplicates. My passing comment 
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on Argent Is “ a beautiful white ‘ Butter 
and Eggs ’ gone mad.” 

Altogether it seems to me that the | 
ordinary cultivator of a garden in which 
bulbs are grown need not go in for varie- j 
ties at the extravagant prices sometimes 
charged for them. The enthusiast may 
sport half-a-crown, or, perhaps, more, for 
a bulb, but when it runs into pounds, un¬ 
less he is going in for business, I think he 
would be very foolish. There are so many ! 
good kinds now from a shilling to half-a- 
crown a dozen that even the poorest man 
can satisfy himself with variety of form, 
colour, and season at but small cost. 

T. IT. Brownrioo. 

Fairmount House, Moira, Co. Down. 


MAY-FLOWERING TULIPS. 

If by any unfortunate circumstance I 
should be doomed to confine my growing 
of bulbs to one subject I should without 
much hesitation choose the Tulip, because 
with it I am able to have a display of 
bloom over a long period. I am interested 
in the growth of not a few of the early 
and mid-season sorts that have yielded 
many beautiful flowers this spring, 
notably such varieties as Duchess do j 
Parma, King of the Yellows, Joost van 
Vondel, and its white form Prince of 
Austria, Thomas Moore, Ophir d'Or, and 
others. But beautiful as these are they 
are surpassed by the sorts which are at 
their best in May, and are every year be¬ 
coming more popular. They are not nt all 
difficult to grow, and do well in suburban ‘ 
and town gardens provided they are 
lifted when the foliage has decayed, re¬ 
planting the bulbs in October. Most of 
the flowers are borne on strong, stately 
stems, and need no support, giving to the 
garden when in flower a beauty and 
variety of colour far exceeding those of 
the earlier sorts. 

I find it best to plant the bulbs in groups 
of six or eight, adjoining the groups being 
clumps of Forget-me-nots and Wall¬ 
flowers, which bloom about the same 
time. I have tried leaving some of the 
bulbs in the ground the year round, but I 
find it is better to lift them when the 
leaves have decayed. The bulbs left in 
the ground have not, with me, produced 
flowers so fine as those which were taken 
up in July and replanted in October, be¬ 
sides which they ore apt to get lost or dis¬ 
turbed. If the soil is inclined to be heavy 
the bulbs can be planted 3 inches deep, but 
if light 5 inches will be found none too 
deep. For table decoration the flowers 
when cut are very attractive. The bulbs 
may be well grown in pots, but must not be 
brought into heat much before the middle 
of February, and then only gentle warmth. 

Derby. 


FUCHSIAS IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
The various garden varieties of Fuchsia 
have long been used in different w r ays for 
the decoration of the outdoor garden 
<luring the summer. In some cases large 
specimens are thinly scattered over a IkhI 
with an undergrowth or edging of smaller¬ 
growing kinds, in others the Fuchsias are 
employed as dot plants, while large speci¬ 
mens either as pyramids, standards, or in 
bush form are very effective when plunged 
on the Grass. For this purpose well- 
balanced plants should be used, and they 
should be at such a distance from each 
other that the prominent characteristics 
of each can be plainly seen. Looser- 
habited plants, too, are very useful for 
vases, window-boxes, and similar pur¬ 
poses, as when they occupy a more or less 
elevated position the pendulous nature of 
their blossoms enables them to be seeu to 
the best advantage. The more robust of 
the hardy F uchs ias might also be more 
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frequently planted in the garden, but the BIENNIALS AND PERENNIALS, 
present remarks apply more particularly i jhese quickly spoil if the plants get 

to the greenhouse kinds. ' crowded and drawn, attention to pricking 

Old plants that have been housed during the requisite number of each is now 
the winter will, after having been trimmed given. Boxes holding from forty to 

back and repotted if required, be by now qjj-y plants each are employed. A few 
growing freely. W here these are intended eroo i ;s are placed over the drainage-holes 
for the outdoor garden in summer it is 
very essential that they are thoroughly 
hardened off liefore they are turned out 
of doors, otherwise the removal from a 
comparatively warm and perhaps shaded 
structure to the open ground will often 
cause the leaves to turn brown. 

The varieties chiefly grown for the sake 
of their foliage acquire a much greater 
depth of colouring when they are grown 


and the bottom is covered with leaves and 
some rough soil. They are then filled 
nearly full with a mixture consisting for 
I he most part of old potting soil, in which 
the plants, as a rule, make quick growth. 
W'armth is afforded to give them a start, 
and as soon as well rooted they are moved 
out. into frames and stood well up 
to (lie light, to keep them dwarf. 
Subjects that require it are stopp'd 


outdoors in n spit, fully exposed to the j t(( induce a bushy habit of growth. 


sun than is the case if they are grown 
under glass. The flowering ones will 
succeed either In a sunny or partially- 
shaded spot, but not too close to trees. 
During a hot, dry summer Fuchsias are 
not seen to so much advantage as when 
the weather is cooler and the rainfall 
greater. Tills can be accounted for by the 
fact that the original species from which 
these garden varieties have sprung are 
natives of the Andean region of South 
America, where n good deal of atmo¬ 
spheric moisture prevails. For this rea¬ 
son the different hardy Fuchsias thrive 


When planting-time arrives each plant 
can be lifted out of the boxes with 
a good ball of soil attached to the roots, 
with little trouble. With care and atten¬ 
tion they soon get away and render a good 
account of themselves afterwards. 

G. P. K. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Half-hardy annuals. —The planting of 
these can now, with safety, be proceeded 
with. When grouped in borders not less 
than a score of plants should be set out in 


any one group, especially such subjects as 
particularly well in close proximity to the j Dianthus in variety, the same of Phlox 

Drummondi, Gaillacdia picta. and 
Lorenz’s double form of it, Alonsos. 
Salvia Bluebeard, Scabiosa, Salpiglossis, 
Snapdragons, etc. To obtain the best 
effect with the last they should be planted 
in bold groups in a border given up en¬ 
tirely to them, using the Intermediate 
sorts in the front portion and the taller 
kinds at the back. There is such a num- 


sen. 

In making a selection of FuclisinR for 
summer bedding much will, of course, de¬ 
pend upon individual taste, but at the 
same time some are, for this purpose, 
decidedly superior to others. Loose- 
habited plants with large leaves nud 
massive flowers are not so suitable as 
varieties of a more compact habit with a 


profusion of medium-sized blooms. During her of beautiful colours among them, all 
rough weather the heavy flowers are apt j of which come true or nearly so from seed. 


to drop, and from their large size a few 
of them are greatly missed. For much 
the same reason the grower for market 
doc's not favour those kinds with very 1 
large blooms, as in shifting the plants 


that with a judicious arrangement of the 
same a glorious display can, with them 
alone, be made. The sntin-piDk flowered 
Neirose will be used with the foregoing 
this season. Iceland Poppies are also 


they are liable to be broken off and thus largely used both for grouping and for 
leave an extensive gap. j planting in long lines for cutting. The 

Of light-coloured flowers, that is, with \ sweet-scented Tobacco and Sander’s 
white tube and sepals, and a coloured variety are not planted till the end of the 
corolla, may be especially mentioned Amy month —W. G. R. 

Tye. Idra, Lady Heytesbury, Mrs. Mar- Annuals. —The plants are now large 
shall, afld Rose of Castile. Mith flowers en ough to vm thinned. Many make the 


more or less of an orange or salmon colour 
—Earl of Beaconsfield, Mrs. II. Roberts, 
and Mrs. Rundle. Dark-coloured varieties 
—Charming, Delight, Daring, Marinka, 
Valiant, Warrior, and Wave of Life. 
Varieties with white corollas—Flocon de 
Neige and Cadmus. Ail of the above have 


mistake of leaving these far too thick, 
owing, in many instances, to not liking to 
sacrifice the plants when the seeds germi¬ 
nate well. In such cases the best results 
are never obtained, as the plants are far 
too close together for each to develop and 
yield its full quota of blossoms. The 


single flowers, but where a few doubles p] an j g should not be nearer together tlm 


are required the following may be in¬ 
cluded Of dark kinds—Brilliant (semi- 
double), Comte Leon Tolstoi, La France, 
and Phenomenal. White corollas—Ballet 
Girl, Duchess of Edinburgh, Mrs. E. G. ^ 
Hill, and Mme. Cornellisou. This last, I 
which has semi-double flowers, is one of 
the oldest of those with white corollas and 
also one of the hardiest. 

Mention must tie made of two dwarf 
varieties whose small blossoms are borne 
in great profusion throughout the summer. 
They are Alice Hoffmann, with a white 


!) inches in the ease of small, dwarf-grow¬ 
ing subjects, not less than 1 foot each 
way being allowed for taller-growing 
things, such as Godetias, Clarkias, 
Escholtzias, Convolvulus minor, Nigella, 
etc. More space than this is required for 
the stock-flowered Larkspurs, annual 
Chrysanthemums, and Lavatera splendens. 
Severe thinning is also necessary in re¬ 
gard to Mignonette, particularly the giant- 
flowered forms, a single plant of which 
will, when allowed the space, be as much 
ns IS inches through. More seed of the 
last should ire sown to afford a successions! 


eorolla, and Mrs. Ida Noack, a dark- ^ __ __ 

coloured flower. For an undergrowth to I ‘~pre^f flowers "for cutting.—G.’p. K. 

the taller kinds or as an edging these are ; J —- 

well suited. Cloth of Gold, Meteor, and w 18*gJSfSM52S? SllVKg 
Regalia have the foliage more or less trap9 w hi c h we find effectual, we use the old 
suffused with yellow and red. The varie- homely trap of Orange-peel with excellent re- 
gated-leaved form of the slender-growing j to 'find "of*them 

Fuchsia gracilis is remarkable for the turned over and the slues gone when we went 
beauty Of its foliage, as also is an old but them h m e morning, wyeel 

very effective kind—Sunray. In Ibis the | much interested to know if any of your 
leaves are mottled with creamy-white and readers have had the same experience. If eo. 
two or three shades of green, while by ex- , 

posure to sunshine they become heavily 1 t t,j„ wny 0 f collecting tit-bits for their young, 
suffused with red. * K. R. W. I - Curroifr' 9 
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VEGETABLES. 

TOP-DRESSING ASPARAGUS BEDS IN 
EARLY SPRING. 

I have frequently seen large masses of 
decayed animal manure placed on the beds 
as a winter dressing, ult^ seen salt ap¬ 
plied. These are positively hamful on 
heavy land, keeping the roots cold and 
wet, and weakening instead of assisting 
them. Take, for instance, a winter such 
as that we have just passed through, with 
rain almost daily for a long period and 
little sunshine. In such a season new 
growth will not only be late, but weak 
also. At the present time there is r. great | 
scarcity of animal manure, but, fortu¬ 
nately, the Asparagus resixmds readily to 
other foods. In a heavy, wet soil I would 
certainly omit salt. On such soil I never 
nse salt till May or June, anil it is then 
applied in showery weather. Willi a 
heavy loam or clay soil to deal with 1 
have early in April found a good dress- | 
mg of decayed leaf-mould wllh a liberal 
amount of guano added and well mixed 
together before dressing, excellent, j 
Where the roots have none too much ! 
surface - covering the leaf - soil is a 
great help, protecting the tender heads 
as they push through. The leaf-soil being 
light and itorous does not prevent the 
sun's rays assisting new growth. I have 
also found light dressings of fish-manure 
in April and May an excellent fertiliser. 
Before food of any kind is given first re¬ 
move all weeds and lightly loosen the sur¬ 
face with a fork. In light soils salt may 
be applied at any time from this date. I I 
have found spent Mushroom-manure ex- j 
cellent for heavy soil when leaf-soil was 
not obtainable. In any ease a good dress¬ 
ing now of either will do good, and 
with a light soil to deal with much earlier 
dressings may be given. For instance, a 
dressing of spent Hops is good in winter if 
laid on, say, from 2 inches to 4 inches 
thick. With a shortage of animal-manure 
Wakeley’s I-lop-mauure is excellent and 
easily applied. F. K. 


NOTES - AND REPLIES. 

Saving Cabbage seed (Farrell 
Callaghan). — Cabbage to produce good 
seed should be planted in the autumn and 
allowed to form ordinary hearts in the 
spring. In that way only is it possible to 
determine whether the respective plants 
are true. Those which are of the best 
form should be marked with sticks. The ! 
heads should be cut, but not low down, 
and the stems will then break into sprouts. 
It will be the wisest to lift the stems as j 
fast as the heads are cut and plant them 
all together 15 inches apart, where, being ' 
in one block, they, when they bloom the j 
following year, e.in ire covered W'ith fine 
netting or muslin to exclude insects, and, j 
when the seeds are ripening, birds. I 
Practically to got seed it is needful to sow 
iu August; keep the plants that winter, 
the next year a second winter, and then 
they flower and seed the third year. If 
you wish to keep the variety true you 
must grow only the one sort, and none of 
the Brassica family must be in the vicinity 
of the Cabbage you are saving for seed. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Early spring salads under glass_1 

have never had Lettuces at this season 
equal to those grown in the genial warmth 
of leaf-beds under glass with the neces¬ 
sary ventilation. I had abundance .of 
leaves for the trouble of collecting and 
made the Iteds in blocks with pathways 
between. All kinds of salads and early 
vegetables, such as Potatoes, Carrots, | 
Cauliflower; etc., were produced of (he 
best quality at small expense. A large , 
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Mushroom-house near gave scoiie for the 
growth of many things besides. Mush¬ 
rooms, Seakale, aud Chicory could be 
blanched and Rhubarb produced iu abund¬ 
ance, the only limit being the number of 
suitable roots available. On these leaf- 
beds Asparagus aud Lily of the Valley 
crowns were easily forced from home¬ 
grown roots. Asparagus ou permanent 
beds covered with movable frames could 
be saved from early spring frosts, which 
often destroy the early produce when 
unprotected at the beginning of the 
season. The beds could afterwards be 
used for many purposes, and finally come 
in for leaf-mould useful for the growth 
of many crops aud plants.—E. II. 

Small types of Savoys.— There Is a 
difference of opinion in regard to the 
choice of large or small headed Savoys. 
To my mind there is often undue haste in 
sowing Savoys. If Savoys are fully 
hearted in autumn, while there is plenty 
of other seasonable vegetables, there is a 
tendency to waste when alternate frost 
and rain prevail. Savoys, should heavy 
rains follow a comparatively short spell of 
dry weather, split badly, and when this 
happens decay soon follows. The Dwarf 
Ulm and Dwarf Green Curled have been 
grown for many years. Cartercone is of 
distinctly pleasing appearance iu a 
growing state and of first rate quality. 
It reminds me of the old Wheeler’s Im¬ 
perial Cabbage in its cone-shaped head, 
the leaves being dark green and very 
much curled. This cone-shaped head is 
less liable to burst when fully grown as is 
the too common case with flat-headed 
Savoys. I never sow Savoy seeds until 
the first week in May, the resulting crop 
being quite early enough. Large Savoys 
are economical, perhaps, in large estab¬ 
lishments, but iu tiie average household 
the smaller types are better. They cau be 
planted more closely and there are fewer 
coarse, outer leaves. Cartercone gave a 
succession extending over four months 
from a series of sowings and plantings. 
It is not economy to plant full breadths 
on any given date for a winter’s supply, 
it being much safer to make several sow¬ 
ings, then as one breadth becomes ex¬ 
hausted another takes its place.—W. 
Strugnell, Rood, Ashton. 

Celery. —Where extra early Celery is re¬ 
quired the batch sown iu February and 
pricked off! as soon as ready, and which 
has been hardening off for a week or two. 
will now be fit. for transferring to the 
trenches in a sheltered part of the garden. 
The soil should be made firm in the 
trenches by treading before planting, as 
plants put into a loose root-run soon suffer 
from dryness and arc apt to bolt. The 
frames or boxes into which the plants are 
pricked out should be given a good water¬ 
ing the day previous to planting out. If 
this is not dune much of the soil will fall 
from tiie roots when lifting, thus causing 
a severe check. After planting give a 
good watering and place some evergreen 
boughs on each side of tiie trenches to pro¬ 
tect from sun and wind. Later crops of 
this vegetable will also need attention, 
pricking off into cold frames or pits, if 
such are available, otherwise sheltered 
borders must be selected and temporary 
protection given at night. 

Herb garden. —The herb garden usually 
has a small space to itself laid out in 
suitable-sized beds, generally in a sunny 
spot, and in soil of a loamy character. To 
have a succession of Mint it is best to 
have two beds, one for early use on the 
south side of a wall or fence, and the 
other, to come later, ou the north side. 
New beds can easily lie made now by 
thrusting a knife into the ground near the ! 


young shoots when several inches through 
the ground, lifting them out with roots, 
and planting them in the new bed 
li inches or 7 inches apart. Mint is often 
scarce in small gardens, but it is so easily 
grown that there can always be a supply. 
Some of the strongest roots may be 
lifted in autumn, planted iu boxes and 
placed in a warm frame or greenhouse to 
have a supply iu winter. Other herbs may 
be raised from cuttings or seeds now.— 
E. H. 

Pea Passport.— There is no lack of ex¬ 
cellent varieties in their season, hut the 
small grower with the choice so wide and 
space restricted is often handicapped when 
a good quality I’ea that can be grown in 
a limited space is desired. Passport is 
a main crop l’ea and valuable for present 
sowing. It is the result of crossing the 
well-known Alderman, a 5-foot excellent 
late variety, with Prize-winner, one of the 
finest Peas ever raised, also dwarf and of 
exceptionally good quality. Much of the 
excellent qualities of Prize-winner has 
been transmitted to the newer form. The 
new variety has itods of a dark green 
colour, large, aud borne in pairs, and of 
the best Marrowfat fiuvour, and slightly 
curved. The haulm is vigorous and of 
good constitution. It is an ideal variety 
for small gardens on account of its crop¬ 
ping, fine quality, and freedom from 
mildew. To get the best results the plants 
should get room in the rows. Owing to 
its height—feet—the return is great for 
the land occupied.—M. K. 

Beet Pragnell’s Exhibition _The merits 

of this fine stock of Reet have been 
familiar to gardeners for many years. 
Its raiser, Mr. Pragnell, sjieut years in its 
selection before it was distributed. If 
those who conduct seed trials and distri¬ 
bute the seeds maintain the same purity 
as in the ease of those which came into my 
hands last year there will be no cause for 
complaint. I grew several well-known 
kinds, but none were free from a few 
“ rogues.” I do not know whether 
Pragnell’s Beet was a chance seedling, a 
special hybrid, or a selected stock of an 
existing strain. Whatever its origin, it is 
certainly a first-rate variety, seeing that 
it has stood the test of time and is still 
largely grown. The season is opportune 
for the sowing of Beet, and this variety 
should be borne in mind.—W. Strugnell. 

Broccoli. —Of this there has been an un¬ 
interrupted supply throughout the winter, 
and both the size aud quality of the 
heads have left nothing to he desired. At 
the present time Reading Giant aud Safe¬ 
guard are two varieties in use both of 
which are of superior merit. The former 
yields the larger-sized heads of the two, 
but Safeguard is a very Cue Broccoli in 
every respect, and one that can be de¬ 
pended on for a supply in the latter half 
of April and the early part of May. Satis¬ 
faction forms a good succession to it, after 
which the well-known varieties Late 
Queen. Latest of All, aud Model will turn 
in aud bring the Broccoli season to a close. 

Lettuce Colden Ball.— For early sup¬ 
plies I have found tiie above Cabbage Let¬ 
tuce one of the best. Though small, its 
earliness is a great gain. Unlike some 
early Lettuces, the above is equally good 
when sown in frames. Sown in a cold- 
frame in autumn, it is most reliable, as 
the plants winter well and start away 
early in the year. I have obtained excel¬ 
lent results by sowing thinly late in March 
or early April under hand-glasses or 
cloches on a warm border, carefully 
thinning as early as i>ossible. and planting 
the thinnings under n warm wall. The 
plants left under the glass soon form small, 
compact hearts, and those planted out give 
a succession aud precede the'erop sown for 
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first supplies in the open early in the 
spring. This variety, owing to its size, 
is also equally good for sowing in heat 
and forcing. As an early variety, given 
shelter at the start as advised above, this 
Lettuce is most valuable.—M. V. F. 

Brussels Sprouts. — Seedlings raised 
under glass and afterwards pricked out on 
a warm border are now large enough to 
be planted in the open. Select a piece of 
land that has been either trenched or 
deeply dug, draw the drills 4 inches deep 
and 3 feet apiart from each other, placing 
the plants 2 feet asunder in the rows. 
Lift the plants with a trowel and do not 
expose the roots long to the air. If the 
ground be subject to grub or the plants 
are likely to club give a good dressing of 
soot, and when the plants have been put 
out give a good soaking of soot-water, 
repeating this at intervals. 

Early Celery.— The plants must now be 
pricked out into a frame on a partly ex¬ 
hausted hot-bed, 5 inches apart each way, 
watered and shaded for a few days, after 
which, with judicious ventilation and atten¬ 
tion to watering, they will make a speedy yet 
sturdy growth. Seed of a late variety.— 
Leicester Red this season—must now be sown 
either in a single light frame, a box, or pan, 
according to the number of plants required. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Sweet Peas. —Those raiged in pots have 
been planted out, well watered, and 
staked. Previous to planting, a broad 
furrow was drawn with a Canterbury hoe, 
in which the plants were set out, and the 
result, when finished, is that there is a 
slight ridge of soil on either side of the 
rows which will serve to prevent waste of 
water and at'the same time ensure that 
that which is applied reaches the roots of 
the plants. Another sowing will now be 
made in the open garden. 

Coreopsis grandiflora. — No flower 
border should be without a few bold groups 
of this profuse-blooming plant. Its clear 
golden-yellow flowers are very striking, 
and, if used judiciously in regard to their 
harmonising with the flowers of con¬ 
tiguous subjects, the effect is very tine. 
It is also a useful plant to grow in the 
reserve garden for cutting. The seed can 
be sown outdoors in drills 1 foot apart. 
From a packet of seed a great number of 
plants can be readily raised. From seed 
sown at the present time the plants are of 
just the right size ,for setting out in 
October or November next. 

Campanulas.— Now is the time to raise 
a stock of plants of the various species 
and their varieties. Of these C. persici- 
l'olia grandiflora in both the blue and white 
forms, C. grandis, C. g. alba, C. carpatica 
coerulea, C. carpatica alba, the Chimney 
Campanula (C. pyramidalis), and its white 
form are all worth growing. The seed is 
best sown either in pans or boxes and 
placed in a frame or pit to germinate. 

Erigeron speciosus. It is necessary to 
renew this plant every few years, as the 
clumps in course of time deteriorate and 
dwindle away. The present is a good 
time to sow seed, which may take place 
outdoors, and the same with regard to 
Digitalis, Honesty, Anchusa, and many 
other biennial and perennial plants for the 
furnishing of borders. 

Bedding plants. —These are now being 
exposed until late in the day, with a view 
to getting them thoroughly hardened as 
early as iiossible. Half-hardy annuals are 
also being treated in like manner. 

Lawns. — These now want mowing 
weekly, and where there is a shortage of 
labour and much mowing to do the energies 
of the staff will be taxed to (lie utmost to 
keep the Grass under for some time to 
come. 


Cauliflowers. — More plants — these 
having been raised under glass—are being 
got out to form a succession to those 
planted some little time since. The latter 
are now recovering from the effects of the 
cold north-east winds which were so preva¬ 
lent during iast month, and, aided by 
waterings and warmer weather, are now 
making good growth. 

Early Potatoes. —The tops are fast push¬ 
ing through the soil, and to shield them 
from possible morning frosts they will 
now be moulded up. Growth is very 
regular and robust; in fact, edrly Potatoes 
have never looked better than they are 
doing this season. 


Asparagus. — A fortnight later than 
usual in coming into use, the heads push¬ 
ing up are plentiful and satisfactory, and 
cutting is now general. Heads not ready 
for cutting in the morning should have a 
little soil drawn up to them in case frost 
occurs. Cutting should be done daily and 
the heads bundled up into two sizes, the 
larger for cooking whole and the smaller 
for soups, etc. The sorting, bundling, and 
tying are greatly facilitated if done with 
a proper apparatus. The beds will now 
receive another application of “artificial.” 


Various crops. — Spinach now needs to 
tie thinned to C inches apart and the ground 
hoed afterwards. Early Turnips are also 
ready for the same process, although some 
few rows have already been badly thinned 
by the “ flea beetle.” which is this year a 
terrible scourge. The best way to combat 
this pest is to keep the surface soil as 
[ moist as possible and to render it distaste¬ 
ful to the insects by strewing soot over it 
occasionally. Liquid manure also has the 
1 same effect. Parsnips are now appearing 
above ground and the soil between the 
rows will be hoed through. The pricking 
out of maincrop Celery is having atten¬ 
tion, the plants being shaded and dewed 
overhead for a few days until the roots I 
catch hold of the soil. The earliest is now 
! lieing well aired and freely supplied with 
' water. 

New Zealand Spinach, which is an ex- i 

eellent substitute for true Spinach, must 
now be sown, placing two or three seeds 
in CO-sized pots and raising them under ■ 
1 glass in a pit. Its great merit Is, that, as 
it never runs to seed, abundant gatherings I 
are afforded throughout the season or 
J until frost kills the plants in autumn. 
Where the trouble of raising the plants, 
ns described, may be an obstacle, “Spinach 
! Beet” or “ Perpetual Spinach,” us it is 
generally termed, should be relied on for 
the summer and autumn supply. 

Outdoor Strawberries _Thanks to more 

genial weather and the application of 
artificial manure the plants are now 
making a good deal of new foliage. 
Another mild dose of the same manure 
will now be given, after which long stable 
litter from which the droppings have been 
shaken out will be placed between the rows 
and worked up round the collars of the 
plants to keep the fruit clean when it is 
ri[>ening. Some leave this mulching till 
the last moment, which is a mistake. If 
placed in position early the litter not only 
gets settled Into place, but the ammonia 
it contains Is washed out. and is then in 
a clean, sweet condition by the time the 
fruit matures. On light soils mulching 
I can hardly be done too early, as it arrests 
evaporation and lessens watering when 
May proves a dry month. 

Pot Strawberries. — These are ripening 
fast, and much time is now consumed in 
the watering of the plants. The latest 
batch of all will come in fast enough in a 
pit if the plants are placed on shelves close 
up to the glass. With a few boards and 
some large flower-pots or loose bricks a 
stage can be quickly improvised that will 


answer the purpose when a properly-con¬ 
structed one is not to hand. The hasten¬ 
ing or retardation of the plants and crop 
can then be effected by a proper manipula¬ 
tion of the sashes. 

Early Muscats.— The increased amount 
of sunshine now being experienced is very 
beneficial for these, as it enables the house 
to he closed early in order that a high 
temperature may be realised. This aids 
the quick swelling of the berries, and en¬ 
sures their attaining a good size ere they 
commence colouring. Until then feeding 
Is best continued, but afterwards plain 
water must suffice. When the berries 
commence to colour, less moisture is re¬ 
quired, which, as colouring advances, must 
be further reduced and warm air substi¬ 
tuted for it both by day and night. To 
maintain a free circulation at night the 
top ventilators should be left slightly open. 

Malmalson Carnations. —These are now 
receiving attention in the way of securing 
the flower-stems, which are fast develop¬ 
ing, and in affording each plant a sprink¬ 
ling of an approved manure. The weather 
now is of such a nature that the house 
can be freely ventilated both by night and 
day. So far shading has not been re¬ 
sorted to, but eventually, as the sun be¬ 
comes more powerful, the blinds will be 
run down for a few hours daily. 

Perpetual Carnations. —The stock is be¬ 
ing overhauled and the oldest specimens 
moved out to make way for younger plants 
now throwing up their first lot of flowers. 
The opportunity has been taken to clean 
and tie those which have been blooming 
for some months past and to afford them 
a top-dressing containing a good Carnation 
manure. The potting on of young stock, 
including newer varieties, is from time lo 
time being attended to. For a time these 
will be placed in a low, span-roofed house 
and afterwards moved to a cold pit. The 
turned-out plants referred to above will 
not be thrown away, but planted out. If 
kept watered, these old plants throw a 
quantity of bloom throughout the summer. 

Winter-flowering Begonias. cut-back 
plants of Gloire de Lorraine and its white 
variety, Turnford Hall, are now afford¬ 
ing cuttings which are being taken and 
inserted round the edge of 7-inch pots 
filled with light, sandy soil, and placed in 
a propagating-case to root. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— These have been 
placed in a cold pit and will shortly re¬ 
ceive their final shift into 6-inch, 7-inch, 
and 8-inch pots, according to the size of 
plant and habit of the variety. These are 
required exclusively for autumn blooming. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Melons. —Periodical sowings in number 
according to the demand and siiace for 
planting should be made fortnightly. The 
house now occupied by the early crop can 
be utilised for a late summer one, sowing 
and forwarding plants In pots so as to 
have them strong by the time all the early 
fruits are cut. New soil should be sub¬ 
stituted for the old before setting out a 
new lot of plants. The soil cannot, in 
reason, be made too firm. Plants in fiower. 
und others approaching that stage, will 
need attention in respect to the pollina¬ 
tion of the female blooms. Regulate the 
growth by pinching, so as to obtain the 
required number of female blooms to open 
at the same time. If large fruits are re¬ 
quired liberal feeding with liquid and 
artificial manures must be given, but great 
care must be exercised in regard to the 
quantity applied. Green and black fly can 
be kept in check by syringing with 
Quassia Extract or by fumigating. The 
fruits, when they have attained the size 
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of a cricket-ball, need supporting, and nets 
made expressly for the purpose are the 
best means of support. 

Newly-planted fruit-trees. — Up to the 

time of writing, the rainfall during the 
past few weeks in this locality has been 
insufficient to provide for the wants of 
newly-planted trees. These have been 
heavily mulched and well watered. The 
appearance of a newly-planted tree is often 
deceptive, as the stored-up sap will push 
the blossom-buds, so that, for a time, it 
looks as if the tree had not in the least 
felt the removal, and the inexperienced 
grower will probably think all Is well. As 
uo harm can be done by watering any 
properly-planted trees it is well to be on 
the sa fc side and to begin soaking them 
at once If the weather continues dry, not 
forgetting the mulching, not necessarily 


further sowing may be made about the 
middle of June for late flowering. The 
pots or jians must be scrupulously clean 
and well drained. A compost of equal 
parts of good fibrous loam and loaf-mould, 
with a small addition of silver sand, is 
suitable. Press this compost flrrnly into 
the i»ts or pans to within i inch of the 
top. Water before sowing, and sprinkle 
sufficient sand over the surface to cover 
the soil. On this sand sow evenly and 
thinly, as Primula seeds come up irregu¬ 
larly, and a thin sowing admits of the 
removal of plants that may be ready with¬ 
out disturbing the remainder. Cover the 
seed with just enough fine soil to hide the 
sand and gently press the surface. Place 
the pots or pans in a warm part of the 
greenhouse, cover with glass, and shade 
with a sheet of (taper. While the seed is 



Zonal Pelargonium Nijphclos. 


of manure, but of something that will pre¬ 
vent rapid evaporation. 

Cineraria seeds should now be sown in 
well-drained pans filled with sandy soil. 
Place the pans in a close but not n high 
temperature, where plenty of shade and 
moisture can be n(forded. The seeds 
should be sown thinly, as Cinerarias sown 
at this time grow so freely that it is not 
necessary to prick the seedlings off Into 
boxes or pans. Immediately the plants 
begin to make their second leaves they 
may be transferred direct to thumb-pots, 
using rather coarse soil, and in doing this 
take care not to cover the hearts of the 
plants. After (lotting, place the plants in 
a close frame, attend to shnding, and 
sprinkle with tepid water both morning 
and evening until well established. 

Primula sinensis.— The main batch of 



germinating, the temperature should not 
rise above 70 degs. or fall below 50 degs. 
Immediately the plants are large enough 
prick off round the rim of small pots and 
place in a propagating-box. Water with 
care and shade if necessary. 

Caladiums.— If large plants are wanted 
the plants should be shifted into larger 
pots as soon as the roots are well through 
the soil of the previous potting, using a 
compost consisting of equal parts of 
fibrous loam, peat, and leaf-soil, adding a 
small quantity of dry cow manure which 
has been passed through a i-ineh-meshed 
sieve, and a good quantity of course, sharp 
sand, the loam and peat being used in as 
lumpy a condition as the extent of the 
shift will permit. A moist ntmosphere 
should be maintained about the plants, 
but they should not tie syringed overhead, 
as the deposit from almost all kinds of 


water spoils the appearance of the foliage. 
Shading should be afforded only during 
very bright sunshine. 

Poinsettias.— A hatch of cuttings should 
now be inserted singly in small pots and 
placed In a propagating frame where there 
are a good bottom heat and plenty of atmo¬ 
spheric moisture. 

Euphorbia jacquinixflora. — When the 
young plants have taken root and begun 
to grow let the points be pinched out once 
only and shift them into somewhat larger 
pots after they have broken afresh. 

Annuals. —Many of those first sown will 
now' require thinning. This should be 
dune gradually or there will probably be 
blanks, especially if slugs are plentiful. 
Mignonette, Poppies, etc., should be 
allowed ample room for development, and 
more seed nmy be sown for inter displays. 
The annuals raised in heat and pricked 
off into boxes are now sufficiently hardened 
to be transferred to their flowering 
quarters. This should be done during dull 
or showery weather, when the cheek of 
removal will be slight. 

Herbaceous borders and beds. — The 
growth in many plants will now be very 
rapid, necessitating constant attention in 
judicious thinning and staking. Many 
spring-tloweriug plants are by this time 
out of bloom, having to be cut back or 
cleared away, as the ease may be, and the 
vacant places prepared for further plant¬ 
ing of such as will form a succession. 
Fork deeply any bare patches and freely 
apply bone-meal or other reliable and suit¬ 
able manure, according to the richness of 
the soil and the nature of the plants. Mauy 
herbaceous plants which have been divided 
and replanted this spring will require fre¬ 
quent watering in dry weather. At the 
time of writing there has been very little 
rainfall for several weeks, and though the 
ground is still moist enough below for 
established plants those with uo deep roots 
are suffering from surface dryness and re¬ 
quire water. Water applied in the even¬ 
ing does most good, as it does not so 
quickly dry up again. Where practicable 
a mulch of short manure should be 
afforded, this helping to retain the mois¬ 
ture in the soil. 

Flower beds. —Most of the spring-flower¬ 
ing plants will now have passed their best 
and should be taken up and propagated 
by various methods. As sum as the plants 
are lifted dig the soil deeply, leaving it in 
a rough state. After this is doue add 
some loamy soil which has been exposed 
to the weather and is pulverised, and suffi¬ 
cient leaf-mould according to the require¬ 
ments of the plants which will be set out. 
Some beds will only require raking over 
to make them fit for the reception of the 
summer-flowering plants. 

Peas to produce supplies from the middle 
of August should be sown in quantity at 
once, and as this crop will have to be 
grown through the most trying part of the 
season special preparations should Ik 1 
made. If the ground on which they are 
to be grown was recently occupied by late 
Broccoli the plot should be dug and 
trenches taken out at the proiier distance 
apart to the depth of 15 Inches. At the 
bottom of the trenches should be placed 
9 inches of good, rotten manure, and 
trodden lightly, afterwards covering to the 
depth of 4 inches with soil which, if dry, 
should be given a good watering. The 
seeds should then be sown thinly and 
covered with the remaining 2 inches of 
soil. As soon ns the young plants are 
sufficiently advanced they should lie 
earthed up and staked, and the ground be¬ 
tween the rows mulched with stable 
manure, which will hf Ip to 
ture in the soil during i he 
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Broad Beans. —The last sowing may now 
be made, choosing a cool position. As 
soon as sufficient pods are set the plants 
should be topped or they are sure to suffer 
from the attacks of blight. 

Kidney Beans _I advised a small sow¬ 

ing of dwarf Beans a fortnight ago where 
shelter could be given. A much larger 
sowing should now be made on a warm 
border. For a supply from June to 
October I would advise sowing every three 
weeks up to the end of July, and oven later 
when protection can be given. 

Runner Beans. —Few plants suffer more 
from slugs than Runner Beans. Frequent 
dustings of soot and lime will keep them | 
in cheek. Another sowing should now be 
made after the manner described in former 
notes. 

Seakale. — At this season the flower- 
stems usually show abundantly, especially | 
on plants of more than a year old, and 
these must bo' removed by cutting them 
off low down, but taking care not to injure 
the leaves. The new plantations will re¬ 
quire to be disbudded. Remove all shoots 
but one—the strongest—as this will form 
the crown for forcing next season. Keep 
the land clean with the hoe and give a ! 
dressing of old manure before growth is 
too far advanced. 

Potatoes are now appearing nliove the 
ground on the maincrop plots, and should 
have some soil drawn over them as they 
appear, to save them from late frosts. The 
soil between the rows of early varieties 
on warm borders should Ik- forked over 
previous to eartiling up. Where the soil 
is free and of an oiion nature the Dutch 
hoe will answer as well as the digging- 
fork. Before either of these implements i 
is used, however, all weeds should be re¬ 
moved. 

Globe Artichokes. — Old plants will be 
greatly assisted by frequent doses of , 
liquid manure and a mulching of farm- i 
yard manure for some distance round 
their stems. Young plants raised from 
.seed sown when advised will now he well 
established in 0-inch pits and may be put 
iuto their permanent quarters at once. 

Parsley. —To keep up a good supply of 
Parsley another sowing should be made 
now and again in July. When the plant 
pushes up a flowering-stem it is useless j 
and should be cleared off. Parsley will 
grow almost anywhere, but to get good 
leafage a deep, rich, moist soil is required. 
Sow thinly and allow the plants plenty of \ 
room from the very first. 

F. W. Galloi>. 

SCOTLAND. 

Wallflowers —At the present time Wall¬ 
flowers, both single and double, arc 
making a good display. As was men¬ 
tioned some time ago, a trial is being given 
to a collection—twelve varieties—of new, j 
double-flowered kinds. These trials are 
always interesting, and in the present 
eqse the outcome was awaited with some 
curiosity, chiefly owing. iierhaps, to the 
imposing names conferred ui>on some of 
the varieties. A good number— 
approximately fifty—-of each sort was 
grown, and the trial has certainly been 
of some value. Some of the varieties 
are highly satisfactory, being dwarf and 
bushy in habit and carrying neat spikes 
of self-coloured flowers. Others are, on 
tiie contrary, nondescript both in respect 
of habit and of colour. One which was 
termed blue has materialised in a 
straggling lot of plants of various heights 
bearing spikes of a dull purple shade. It 
is just such a mis-description which ought 
to be protested against, for many i>eople 
might possibly purchase this particular 
sort, expecting, quite naturally, to find a 
novelty. To me a blue Wallflower is un- 
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thinkable and could only be looked upon 
as a monstrosity. Single kinds are 
bright and useful —showy withal. A 
return has been made during the present 
season to the old and tried self-colours. 
Shortly it will become necessary to make 
preparations for seed sowing with a vied’ 
to next year’s plants. Whatever may be 
the case elsewhere 1 find it better in this 
district to delay sowing until May is well 
advanced. The plants sown at thut time 
and transplanted into nursery beds make 
bushy and useful stuff lie lore the end of 
September and stand the winter well. 

Aucubas. — While there are good 
examples of the variegated-leaved Aucuba 
in the shrubberies, up to the present the 
green-leaved, berry-bearing plant has, 
curiously, been overlooked. A recent note 
in Gardening Illustrated has led to a 
number of young pieces of the latter being 
procured, and during the week they have 
been put out. Although the season is 
rather advanced a little attention in the 
way of watering and mulching will 
probably result in success with the 
majority of the plants The berries arc 
yet plump and firm, and if birds leave 
them alone these newcomers will add to 
the attractions of the shrubberies. 

Hollies can now be moved well, in the 
case of large specimens special care is 
necessary, and after transplanting a close 
watch must be kept upon the plants until 
they become re-established. Some years 
ago a large plant of that fine Holly, Milk¬ 
maid, was moved during the last week of 
April. A good bail was secured, the 
shrub was never visibly distressed by its 
removal, and now it has made wonderful 
progress. 

Tufted Pansies. —These, temporarily in 
Celery trenches, are growing apace. The 
sheltered position does much to encourage 
growth, while the light, rich soil which 
was supplied for their needs in the 
trenches promotes satisfactory root 
action and will permit, later, of the plants 
being removed to their iiermanent 
quarters with good balls and with the 
slightest possible check. Their flowers are, 
meantime, being regularly removed, this 
in itself concentrating the vigour of the 
plants entirely upon growth. Tufted 
Tansies, like Sweet Teas, if permitted to 
form seed, soon cease to flower. 

Bedding plants. — At this tiifie bedding 
plants are insistent in their demands, and 
the time consumed daily in attending to 
their requirements is considerable. It is, 
I think, always advisable to look over 
these subjects iu dry weather twice every 
day, and while a hose is most certainly 
useful tiie saving of time is not com¬ 
mensurate with the better results 
achieved by the use of Hie watering-can. 
In the latter case the workman can see at 
once the boxes or pots which require 
moisture, but when a hose is used the 
plants receive water indiscriminately, 
whether they require it or not. Harden¬ 
ing off should now be general, but, of 
course, preparations ought to tie made for 
protection in the case of sudden or unex¬ 
pected frosts. 

Hardy plant borders. —These grow in¬ 
creasingly attractive with the advancing 
season. Among other things, Tulips are 
now very good. Artus is a useful sort for 
massing, and although many object to the 
colours of Keiser Kroon as being crude, 
yet there is no doubt that the variety is 
useful and highly decorative. The Tarrot 
Tulips are gay and in a short time they 
will be in full bloom at an earlier date 
than usual. Lily of the Valley licgins to 
lie plentiful, Narcissi of many kinds are 
in full bl<tom, Fritillarias in variety arc 
attractive, and Anemones of the Coronariu 


type are noteworthy. Viola eornuta and 
V. e. purpurea are showing up well, as are 
some old plants of the popular Tufted 
Tansies Maggie Mott and Triwrose Dame. 
The Italian Hyacinths (blue and white), 
Daisies, Auriculas, I’oiyanthuses, Alliums, 
and the various Primulas grow' increas¬ 
ingly numerous, while among permanent 
plants Anchusas, Dielytra spectab'lis, 
Pulmonarias, and Doronicums are 
already making a fairly good display. In 
the holders colonies of hardy annuals, 
freely sown, are germinating well. 

Wail plants. — A look round has, per¬ 
force, been given to wall plants in the 
course of the week, with a view to 
1 reducing their numbers where their pre¬ 
sence is likely to interfere with fruit trees. 
Many families are represented, and 
beyond doubt the ancestors of the present 
plant.-, were puriiosely planted iu crevices 
in the walls, which are high and exten¬ 
sive. In the course of years these plants 
have multiplied so freely that in some 
cases they form a menace to the well¬ 
being of fruit trees, and in such instances 
rather drastic treatment becomes neces¬ 
sary. Among the plants represented, 
Linaria Cymbalaria, Erinus alpinus, the 
Valerians, and the Spleenwort Ferns are 
the most persistent, and annually it be¬ 
comes necessary to reduce their numbers 
with a free hand. The two lirst-men- 
tioned plants have also a rather irritating 
habit of reproducing themselves freely iu 
the borders in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the walls, and this necessitates 
Periodical hoeing to prevent their increase. 

Hardy fruit. — With the continuance of 
favourable weather all the hardy fruit 
quarters have now been hoed over. Iu 
breaking down fruit quarters generally no 
raking is done—the rough clods left 
j after digging being merely well broken 
i down with the hoe. Damsons, now' in 
j full bloom, promise exceedingly well, and 
as, at present, severe frosts are absent, 
the promise of a satisfactory set is so far 
encouraging. Peaches are being gradually 
thinned, and some watering has again 
| been done among these trees, as well as 
| among Tears and Tlums. 

Vegetable garden. —Some refreshing 
showers fell iu the course of the week 
and advantage was taken of the moistened 
[ soil to put out more Cauliflower plants, 
the varieties planted being Eclipse and 
Waleheren. More Broad Beans, Teas, 
Spinach, and the main crops of Beet and 
! Salsafy were sown, and the needful 
quantity of Red Cabbages for pickling was 
put out. A few lines of Brussels Sprouts 
for early use were likewise planted, and 
I a first sowing of Savoy Early Ulm was 
made under glass. The Early Ulm is a 
most useful little Savoy, and sown now 
comes in well for planting after the 
earliest Totatoes have been lifted. Matur¬ 
ing quickly, Early Ulm is, I think, a much 
more delicately - flavoured Savoy than the 
majority of the family, and it can be 
planted almost as closely as Lettuces. 
These last have been put out on the ridges 
between Celery trenches and a further 
small quantity of seed has been sown. 
Asparagus is now plentiful from tiie beds 
in the open. Staking Poas is being done as 
becomes necessary and when time permits. 
In the course of the week a good line of 
Walker’s Perpetual was sown. This is 
an old Tea, but one which, in these 
gardens, always gives a good account of 
itself. The hoe has been at work among 
Onions, and. indeed, among grow’ing 
crops generally. It is gratifying to notice 
that growth, so long delayed by unfavour¬ 
able weather, is now making progress nil 
round. W. McGufeou. 

Ualmne liunh n.-. A' irhcifdbrujht. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 11th, 1915. 

Despite the fact that the Chelsea show 
was but a week distant, the usual fort¬ 
nightly exhibition was in many respects 
•juite normal. In every direction were 
to be seen line banks of flowers, the 
Tulips a feast in themselves, while Roses, 
Carnations, flowering shrubs, and alpines 
vach afforded ample opportunity to those 
who specialise in certain groups of plants. 
The outstanding feature of the exhibi¬ 
tion, however, was the table of Sweet 
Peas from Messrs. Dobbie, Edinburgh, 
nothing so line, varied, or demonstrating 
such cultural excellence, to our know¬ 
ledge, having been seen at a May 
meeting before. The Floral Committee 
gave awards to three, the Orchid to two, 
and the Narcissus Committee to four 
novelties. 

SWEET REAS. 

The exhibit of these from Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, was the 
finest thing in the show, demonstrating 
much of that high cultural excellence that 
we are prone to associate with competi¬ 
tions later in the season. As an exhibit 
of these flowers in the early days of May, 
we have seen nothing before to equal it— 
the remark, while applicable to the group 
as a whole, applying also to flower 
quality, size, length of stem (a liighly-de- 
sirable item from the decorator's stand¬ 
point), and other details. Remembering 
that these hardy flowers had been given 
glass cultivation for mouths, the degree' 
of excellence attained was remarkable, 
proof at once of the amenability of the 
race in conjunction with Intelligent culti¬ 
vation. Nearly four dozen vases were 
.shown, the whole admirably staged. The 
most brilliant thing in the collection was 
undoubtedly Dobbie’s Orange, thougli 
Dobbie's Thomas Stevenson was also most 
effective. Lavender George Herbert, 
Dobbie's Cream, Rlue l’icotee (almost 
white as shown). Princess Mary (purple 
and mauve shades), Alfred Watkins (a 
delightful pale mauve), and Duchess of 
Portland (palest pink) were among good 
sorts. White-flowered varieties were re¬ 
presented by King White and Nora 
Unwin. 

ALPINE AND HARDY PLANTS. 
There were many good exhibits of these, 
that from Messrs. Tucker and Sons, Ox¬ 
ford, embracing a variety of beautiful 
and rare kinds. Of these, Daphne rupes- 
tris and D. arbuscula (corni-red and deep 
lilac respectively) were very charming, 
though not more attractive than the rich 
red tubular flowers of Pentstemon David- 
soni. Phlox Douglasi (a rare plant with 
almost blue flowers) was in perfection, 
while such as Diautlius Frcyni albus, 
Oxalis enneaphylla. Campanula Steveni 
uana, and Viola pednta were all good. 
The white-flowered Fabiana imbricata 
was remarked. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent, Garden, 
W.C., had an extensive exhibit in which 
Gentiaua verna and G. acaulis were both 
well shown. Other items of note were the 
Androsaees, of which A. sarmentosa and 
A. Cbumbyi were in pretty groups. Tril- 
liums, Ramoudias, and Ranuneylus am- 
plexicaulis (white) were among other 
good things. 

Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Middle Green, 
I.augldy, Slough, had a group of unusual 
interest and variety, while in the case of 
a collection of Aubrietias we were pleased 
to note a genuine endeavour to show these 
as established pot-growu specimens, which 
afforded a fuller idea of their value. Of 
these, tlie more distinct were Crimson 
King, Lavender, II. Marshall (purple), 
Mocrheimi (pink), and the rose-coloured 
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Souvenir de W. Ingram. Very beautiful, 
too, was the new single white-flowered I 
Chinese Pmony, P. obovata, while Meco- 
nopsis punicea (red), M. integrifolia. 
Primula Unique, P. Mrs. Berkeley, and 
P. sibirica var. chinensis were all well 
shown. A pleasing variety of show and 
alpine Auriculas was on»view. 

Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, showed 
freely of the every-day flowers of the 
garden, Crown Imperials, Muscari coni- , 
cum, Polyanthuses, Daisies, Mossy Saxi- ! 
frages, aud others. Alpine Phloxes, Gen- 
tiana verna, and Androsace Cbumbyi 
were also good. 

Mr. James Box, Lindfield Nurseries, 
Haywards Heath, a gain exhibited many 
good things, some of the choicer being the 
Lewisias, of which Tweedyi, Howelli, aud 
Cotyledon arc the indispensables, and all 
beautiful aud distinct. Tiarelia cordi- I 
folia (Foam Flower), Phlox Laphami, 
rhlox subulnta in variety, Trillium grau- 
diflorum, Erica australis, and E. codo- 
nodes, with Primula Sieboldi, added j 
variety aud interest. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, simply 
arranged a bank of flowers of Gentiana 
acaulis, than which no hardy flower is 
more brilliant and satisfying. Mr. G. 
Kerswell, St. Thomas, Exeter, also 
showed well of this indispensable subject, 
the flowers even more brilliant, i»erhaps, 
than from the other source named. 

Messrs. Waterer, Sons aud Crisp, 
Bagshot aud Twyford, arranged a rockery 
exhibit on a double table space, with path 
through the centre. Draba pyrunaica, 1 
iEthionema Warlcy Rose, and Iris graci- 
lipes were among choice subjects. 

Mr. G. Iieuthe, Keston, had an interest- 
iug lot of things. Here were seen Rhodo¬ 
dendron fastigiatum with compact trusses 
of lieliotroiie shaded flowers, Daphne 
arbuscula (deep lilac flower-clusters), aud 
D. rupestris of exquisite coral-red tone. 
Cassiope mertensiana, Lewisias ■ in 
variety, Bryanthus erectus, Anemone 
palmata, Oxalis enneaphylla (much larger 
than usual). Rhododendron racemosum, ! 
and Orchises in variety were among 
others of more than ordinary interest and 
merit. 

Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, dis- ; 
played, as has been his wont on several 
occasions this year, a variety of rare 
alpines in pots in well-grown examples. 
On this occasion Cornus canadensis \ 
(white), Onosma tauricum, Sedum pilo- 
sum (pink) were shown in large batches, 
Androsaees, too, were in some variety, ; 
and some of Ihe choicer Saxifrages. The 
rarest subject iu the collection was 
Erinacea pungens (a bush of (> inches high 
bearing many of its mauve-coloured, pea- 
shaped flowers). 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, 
had an extensive assortment of the more j 
showy alpines, of which the subulata 
Phloxes in variety, Aubrietias of many 
kinds, and Lithospermum Heavenly Blue 
all afforded gay masses of colour. More 
effective than these, perhaps, was a tine 
grouping of Incarvillea grandiflora, the 
richly-coloured flowers being of handsome 
proportions. Chamselirion Carolinianum 
(with spicate racemes of white flowers) 
was also seen. 

AURICULAS. 

There were two or three extensive ex¬ 
hibits of these, Mr. J. Douglas, Edenside, 
Great Bookham. staging a particularly 
One lot, both of the show and alpine sorts. 
Of the former, such as Heather Bell (per¬ 
haps one of the most beautiful of the grey- 
edged section), Frank (light-grey edge). 
James Hannisford, Mrs. Shepherd, and 
Abram Barker (green edge), and Anti¬ 
quary (fancy) were among the best, while 


King George, Robert Bruce, Prince of 
Tyre, and Argus represented the best 
alpines. 

Messrs. Phillips and Taylor, Bracknell, 
Berks, also showed a considerable collec¬ 
tion of Auriculas, the alpine section being 
particularly strong. Alpine I’bloxes, 
Oxalis enneaphylla, aud other spring 
flowers were dispersed among them. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

Mr. Alfred Dawkins, Chelsea, showed a 
tine strain of Schizanthus grandiflorus in 
pots, the group as remarkable for its com¬ 
pactly-grown examples as the strain for 
colour-range and variety. The plants, 
little more than 15 inches high, and with 
every evidence of intelligent cultivation, 
afforded proof of high excellence in the 
size of the flowers. Cream, pink and 
white, purplish, crimson, and rose were 
among the more conspicuous of the colour- 
shades. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmon¬ 
ton, had a considerable variety of things, 
in which herbaceous Calceolarias, Gar¬ 
denias, Verbenas, and Roses of the White 
Pet class played a part. The trio of Ver¬ 
benas, Miss Willmott (pink), Queen of the 
Whites, and Princess of Wales (royal 
purple colour), were as good as could be 
desired. Blue, white, and pink-flowered 
Hydrangeas were on view. 

Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Merstham, 
had the finest exhibit of Antirrhinum 
Neirose we have seen, the variety afford¬ 
ing spikes of flowers of great length, and 
of unmistakable decorative importance. 

Mr. It. MacConnell, Bromley, staged a 
group of a dozen or so of finely-grown 
plants of Cineraria stellata of an intense 
blue colour. The examples were about 
2i feet high, and about the same in 
diameter, each a complete mass of bloom. 

ROSES. 

There were again some excellent dis¬ 
plays of these, a notable lot coming from 
Messrs. I!. R. Cant and Son, Colchester, 
who set up admirable stands of Silver 
Moon (siugle white), Cupid (single pink), 
and a lovely novelty, Sally, a new H.T. 
in cream and yellow, aud Mme. Edouard 
Herriot (very fine). Other attractive 
sorts were Austrian aud Yellow Copper, 
Autumn Tints, and American Pillar. 

Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Twyford, had a 
superb showing of one or two new sorts, 
the pink-flowered H.T. Mrs. George Nor¬ 
wood, a Rose of exquisite colour and 
form, being also one of the best for 
fragrance. In this respect it is very pro¬ 
nounced. Princess Mary (single crimson) 
is also fragrant, though it appeals at once 
by reason of its remarkable colours. 

Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Colchester, 
also had a considerable display of plants 
aud flowers, employing a large number of 
I the Polyantha sorts in pots, with stands 
| of Juliet, Sunburst, Irish Elegance, and 
Lady Roberts. A considerable variety 
was shown in boxes. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, High- 
gate, N., had an excellent grouping of 
Roses on the floor opposite the entrance, 
j such as Joan of Arc, Jessie, White Pet, 
and Baby Tausendsehon being among 
those so shown with weeping and pillar 
sorts overhead. 

CARNATIONS. 

Mr. H. Burnett. Guernsey, again staged 
an admirable selection of these flowers, 
the imposing character of the arrnngo- 
l ment, no less than the finely-coloured 
flowers, attracting attention. We thought 
1 his great vase of Marmion (a Malmaison 
in scarlet and white) the most, striking 
tiling on this occasion. Elegance is a 
novelty (a white, pink-tipped sport from 
White Enchantress). Other good ones 
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were Mikado, Carola, Mandarin, It. I 1 . 
Felton, tiie cerise-coloured Washington, 
and the more than cerise-coloured Gor¬ 
geous. 

Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Ileath, also exhibited (hese flowers"finely, 
making a feature of the Perpetual MaV 
maison sorts, of which Mrs. C. F. Raphael 
(scarlet,). Terrific (pink), and Lady Miller 
were remarked. Other excellent sorts in¬ 
cluded the maroon-crimson Princess Dug- 
mar, Bishlon Wonder (a fancy of the 
heliotrope-lilac class), Fuirmount (the 
best heliotrope self), and Mary Allwood. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
had a particularly good thing in Unique 
(a yellow-ground fancy), while showing 
Baroness de Urienen, Princess Dagmar, 
Murmion,' and Geoffrey Henslow exceed¬ 
ingly well. 

Messrs. Young and Co., Cheltenham, 
were the only other exhibitors of these 
flowers, staging handsome vases of Hon. 
Lady Neeld (a variety of the Mariniou 
tyi)c. though of deeper colour perhaps), 
Duchess of Devonshire (the most refined 
of the maroon crimsons), British Triumph, 
.Scarlet Glow, Mi's. C. W. Ward, and 
others. . 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, had a 
rather remarkable exhibit of Pyrus, uud, 
in addition to the well-known forms, P. 
-Malus floribunda and Schiedeckeri, there 
were T. M. Sargent! (white) and P. M. 
Montreal Beauty (pink). Good flowering 
■ S prnys of the yellow and red fruiting 
Siberian Crabs (botli of which are while- 
flowered) were also shown. 

Messrs. .7. Cheat and Sons, Crawley, 
showed such as AUebia quinata, Daphne 
Cneorum, Piptanthus nepalensis, the 
white-flowered Spirma arguta multiflora, 
Ccrasus J. II. Veltch, Lilacs, Magnolias, 
ami the interesting, if not showy, 
Eleagnus edulis among many others. We 
welcome these exhibits of cut shrubs for 
the evidence they afford of the subjects iu 
flower at the moment. 

ORCHIDS. 

The only group of these was from Mr. 
II. T. Pitt, Stamford Hill, and in it the 
Miltonias were mostly iu evidence. An- 
guloa Clowesi (golden yellow, Tulip-like 
flowers), Zygopetalum Cecil Rhodes, with 
Odontiodas, Odontoglossums, Masdevallia 
Hurrisouie, and others were also shown. 

TULIPS. 

There were great displays of these 
flowers iu several directions, Messrs. Barr 
and Sous, Covent Garden, W.C., occupy¬ 
ing the whole of the western end of I lie 
flail with probably the most representa¬ 
tive display ever brought together. There 
were Cottage and Darwin Tulips galore, 
and these in conjunction with the less 
lmpulur English Tulips, which were also 
in considerable force. Louis XIV., Cor¬ 
delia, Inglescombe Yellow, Bacchus, 
Pride of Haarlem, Loveliness, Morales, 
Sophrosyne, Salmon King, and .T. Buskin 
are some that caught the eye at once. 

Messrs. Waterer, Sons and Crisp, .Bag- 
shot, had a group wholly of Darwin sorts, 
iu which Zulu, Dorn Pedro, Louis XIV., 

A civet King, and La Tulipe Noire were 
seen among others. Marconi (rich purple- 
pluui colour) in (his set received an award 
of merit. 

Messrs. Cuthbcrt and Sons, Soutbgnle, 
.V. had an admirable collection of Cottage 
and Darwin kinds in pots; Messrs. 
Robert Sydenham, Limited, Birmingham, 
and It. II. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, also 
contributing extensively to the display. 

Messrs. Walter Ware, Limited, Bath, 
had one of the smallest collections, though 
11"’, fact that, it included three of the four 
certificated varieties demonstraied its irn- 
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portance. They were all “ Cottage ” sorts 
—viz., Nirvana (rose and bronze), Winner 
(rose and white), and Empire (rich self 
yellow and very large). 

A complete list of awards and medals 
will he found in our advertisement pages. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Stopping Chrysanthemums (R. Perkin).— 
As it. is too late to stop the plants with t»< 
object ol retaining second-crown buds, you 
should stop youre during the last week of 
May and retain tir-st-cr^wn buds. The tjwo last- 
mentioned sorts should be pinched again at 
the end o! June and the next series of buds re¬ 
tained. 

Peeony diseased (Mrs. Lindsay). — The 
Pieouy is attacked by Paeony disease, due to 
Die fungus Botrytis. The diseased portions 
and the soil about the plant to a depth of 
.2 inches should be removed and replaced with 
a mixture of fresh eoil, slaked lime, and 
powdered sulphur, so as to discourage the 
iurther growth of the lungus, which forms 
resting oodiee in the soil and carry the 
disease over irom year to year. 

Ericas after flowering ( IF. G.). —Cut out the 
weak shoots and shorten back the strong ones 
to at least half their length. Place them in a 
cold frame and syringe them overhead occa¬ 
sionally, and bo attentive to watering. When 
new growth commences inure the plants to air 
and sun, aud then in autumn, when the new 
growth lias got a little firm, you may put tn 
cuttings l inch in length, in a pot of sandy 
soil iu a. close frame with a bell-glass over it. 
If the pots are now full of roots shift the 
old plants into a Bize larger pot when 
new growth has fairly commenced, using good 
rough peat aud silver sand. 

Unsatisfactory Lilies of the Valley (Lily.). 
—The Lilies being so thick no doubt explains 
why they produce so few blooms. We should 
advise now frequent soakings with water, and 
occasional doses of liquid manure; then in the 
autumn careful lifting of the whole bed in 
small clumps, and replanting in fresh, well- 
manured soil, it is obvious your eoil is not 
good enough to produce strong blooming 
crowns. If lifted carefully in the autumn ana 
replanted thinly, and a dressing of decayed or 
short manure laid over the soil, they should 
not only be none the worse, but should show 
great improvement the ensuing spring. 

Lily of the Valley not flowering (C. E. W.). 
—Your Lily of the Valley bed is evidently 
overcrowded with roots and the soil quite ex¬ 
hausted. In some districts the Lily of the 
Valley will do well for many years, but iu 
euch a case the soil is moist and deep and has 
been well manured at the time of planting, 
while annual top-dressings have also been 
given with occasional soakings of liquid- 
manure. In such a eoil as you have feeding 
is all important. We should advise you when 
the leaves have died down to lift the whole of 
the roots, dig the bed, adding plenty of 
manure, and replant, placing the strongest 
crowns about 1J inches or 2 inches apart, 
planting the weaker crowns in a reserve bed. 

Rehmannia angulata Pink Perfection 

(Essex). —When your Rehmannias have done 
flowering the old stems may be cut off and 
the crowns divided previous to growing them 
on for another eeadon. A mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand will suit them well. 
After being divided it is as well to keep the 
plants iu a frame till they recover from the 
check. Then they may during the summer be 
grown entirely aut-of-doors, shifting them 
into larger pots when necessary. You speak 
of this plant being classed as a hardy herba¬ 
ceous perennial, which description needs 
qualification. True, it is hardy iu many 
favoured districts, but if you purpose putting 
the whole of your eggs in one basket, by 
planting them all out as you seem to suggest, 
you may lose the lot. Out-of-doors they 
should be given a well-drained, sheltered spot, 
lncarvillea Delavayi forms a tuft of hand¬ 
some pinnate leaves, which is iu summer well 
overtopped by the flower-spikea that reach a 
height of a couple of feet. The large 
Bienouia-Iike flowers are of a crimson-purple 
colour. 

Muscari conicum. (R. N. Fresall).— This is 
one of the most easily cultivated of bulbous 
plants, succeeding well in all classes of light, 
loamy soils and others of a very sandy nature. 

It is almost evergreen, resting but for a very 
short period in early summer, soon after the 
seeds are ripe. It does not require to be 
lifted annually, and drying off. while quite 
unnecessary, only militates against vigour of 
growth and good flowering. To obtain the 
beet results it should be lifted, divided, and 
replanted every third year in July or early 
August, arranging the largest or flowering 
bulbs in groups—the unite 2 inches or 3 inches 
asunder—sowing the “ chickens " or smaller 
bulbs in a nursery bed apart. The plant prefers 
a moderate depth of rich, loamy eoil and a 
cool root-run, and, given these, is not at all 
particular as to position. 


FRUIT. 

Mildew on Apple leaves (Anxious ).—Your 
best plan is to spray at once the trees with a 
solution of liver of sulphur (sulphide of potas¬ 
sium), using £ oz. of this to each gallon of 
water. The water should first have 2 oz. of 
Bolt Boap dissolved in it, then add the chemi¬ 
cal. As soon as the sulphide ban ’dissolved use 
the solution. The best time to spray is late 
in the afternoon, and give tne trees a 
thorough washing with clear water the follow¬ 
ing morning. 

The Gooseberry caterpillar (Aoricola).— 
There are many' so-called remedies, some of 
them being dangerous, as they are of a 
poisonous nature. The old-fashioned plan is, 
we consider, hard to beat—that is, dusting the 
lowermost parts of the bushes with lime and 
soot the moment the pest appears. It invari¬ 
ably attacks the bottom branches of the bush 
first, and if the mixture is dusted in an up¬ 
ward direction the caterpillars will fall whole¬ 
sale, when another dusting on the ground will 
settle them. The lime and soot should be used 
in equal proportions. This is an effectual 
remedy, provided it is applied in time. 

VEGETABLES. 

Destroying wireworm (C. W. Spencer ).— 
You cannot do better than try gas-lime, apply¬ 
ing this at the rate of 2 buenels to 3 roas of 
ground, putting it down in heaps and then 
spreading it evenly over the soil. Let it lie 
thus for a month and then dig it in. You 
must not crop the ground so treated for at 
least three months. Rape-cake is also a good 
trap. Bury small pieces just below the soil to 
attraot wire worms. You might also bury 
small slices of Mangolds, Turnips, Potatoes, or 
Carrots below the surface, a small skewer 
being stuck into each piece to show where it 
is buried. These traps should be examined 
every morning. Any of the soil fumigants 
now’ on the market are also good remedies, 
digging these into the soil according to the 
instructions given with each. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

J. Ilallctt .—It is of no use your trying to 
grow flowering plants, and we should advise 
you to plant evergreens, as Aucuba aud some 
of the many beautiful forms of Euonymus, 

which will do well in your district.- Oricl- 

ensis. —Sorry wo do not know anyone who 

would purchase the bulbs you speak of.- 

S. P. H .—“ The Student's Flora of the British 
Isles ” (Hooker), “Handbook of the British 
Flora" (Bentham), “ Flo were of the Field" 

(Johns).- Q. C. H .—“The Violet Book." by 

A. and D. Allen Brown, John Lane, The 
Bod ley Head, Vigo-street, VV. A review of the 
book appears in our issue of June 28th, 1913. 

Page 401.- Constant Reader .—From the 

pieces of wood you send, we should say that 
the wash was used too strong. You will notice 
that the wood round the buds, as also the 
buds, have perished, caused evidently through 
the wash settling on the buds and burning 

them. - Eduard Jelcyll. — Rhododendron 

John Waterer, R. atroeanguineum, or R. J. 
Marshall Brooks should answer your pur¬ 
pose.- W. A. Neave .—We know of no book 

dealing with the subject you inquire about. 

- J. L .—Stop your plants during the last 

week of May and retain first-crown ouds. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— U. —1, Megasea cordi- 
folia; 2, Triteleia uniflora lilacina; 3, Doroni- 

cum oaucasicum; 4. Scilla nutans.- B.— 

Corydalis bulbosa; 2, Vinca minor; 3, Mes^ni- 
bryanthemum cordifolium variegatum: 4, 

Anemone fulgens.- C. Jones.— 1, Amelan- 

chier canadensis; 2, Ornithogalum nutans; 3, 

A gat hie a ccelestis; 4. Anemone coronaria.- 

Veronica. —1, Prunus Padus; 2. Daphne 
Laureola; 3, Prunus triloba: 4. Exooliorda 

grandiflora.- G. H. E. —1, Kerria japonica 

fl.-pl.; 2, Foreythia suspensa; 3. Pyrus Malus 

floribunda; 4. Ceauothus azureus.-AT.—I, 

Sun Rose (Helianthemum var.); 2, Daphne 
Laureola; 3, Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.; 3, 
Scilla campanulata alba; 4, Aubrietia del- 

toidea.- E. H. B. —Caltha palustris; 2, Litho- 

spermum prostratum; 3, Doronicum caucasi- 

cum ; 4, Pulmonaria officinalis.- Torquay. — 

The Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya ternata): 
2. Tiarella cordifolia; 3, Bird Cherry (Prunus 
Padus); 4, The Lyre-flower (Dielytra specta- 

bilis).- Mr. Booth. —Impossible to name 

from such a specimen as you send.- H. S .— 

Phlox eubulata.- A . Vi (jar. —We are unable 

to deal satisfactorily with the Saxifrages you 
send, fragmentary bits with solitary faded 
flowers affording no idea whatever. Years 
ago the coloured mossy sorts were few in 
number and easily dealt with, to-day they are 
a numerous company, and can only be identi¬ 
fied when well-flow T ered, representative speci¬ 
mens are reoeived. No. 1 had no flower at all; 
No. 2 appears but a poor, washed-out. seedling 
form of S. Rhei, unworthy of cultivation; 
No. 3, though of deeper shade, is also much 
inferior in colour to the best of these now in 

oommerce,- H. H. Staveley .—Plants when 

sent for name should always have a number 
attached to each specimen. Yellow flower: 
Foreythia viridiesima. Pink flower: Pyrus 

Malus floribunda. The other next week.- 

A. Viaar. —l, Saxifraga decipiens grandiflora; 
2, 8. Rhei; 3, 8. Sternbergi; 4, 8. muscoides 
pygmsea. The above is ns near as we can get 
ffoiu the fragmentary bits you send. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Forms of the Bird Cherry.— Do you not 

consider the enclosed a great improvement 
on the ordinary Bird Cherry? It is one 
that we have noticed in a bed of young 
plants. We are reserving it and shall 
propagate all we can; shall call it Prunus 
Padus (Wood’s variety). 

[A soft and graceful form well worth in¬ 
crease. There are, we think, other forms of 
i ali/e, one ot Knaji Hill. An American 
species we. have comes near .—Ed ] 

Daphne sericea.— A new and pretty 
shrub to me, the flowers reminding one of 
those of I>. Cneorum, the leaves different. 
May be a hybrid. From Sir Frank Crisp.' 

Cherry Laurel in bloom.— This is often 
passed over as useless as a flowering 
plant, but I am amazed at the beauty of 
some forms of it now in flower. Nothing 
in their way is more attractive—I mean 
some of the narrow-leaved varieties. Some 
of these give quite a distinct effect and 
are well worth growing.—W. 

The Pontic Kingcup (Caltba polypetala). 
—Groups of this dotted round the lake at 
Gunnersbury House are now blooming 
freely, the bright yellow flowers being 
noticeable at some distance off. We have 
never seen it doing so well, showing that 
the position .lust suits it—in fact, it is 
becoming a weed, as stare pieces that have 
become separated have floated out to the 
centre of the lake and, anchored among 
the Water Lilies, were flowering freely the 
other day. 

Primula Mrs. W. R. Lysaght.— At a re¬ 
cent meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society Mr. W. R. Lysaght:, Castleford. 
Chepstow, exhibited a charming Primula 
under the above name. A cross between 
1*. pulverulenta Mrs. Berkeley and P. 
i'nique, it resembles P. pulverulenta in re¬ 
gard to vigour, size, and general habit, 
but the colour is a beautiful shade of rose, 
it is hardy and perennial, and is very 
effective when several plants are grouped 
together. The same exhibitor also showed 
some well-grown examples of the rarely- 
seen Oxalus Brazilieusis, with a mass of 
rosy-purple flowers. Little seems to be 
known concerning this plant, and its 
hardiness is doubtful. 

Magnolia stellata in Scotland.— This is 
one of the most precious of all dwarf 
shrubs anti does well in many parts of 
Scotland. I have grown it for a goodly 
number of years. It is generally grown 
in hush form, but the other day I saw a 
magnificent plant in flower on a wall in 
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the gardens of Sir Robert W. Buchanan 
Jardine, Burt., at Castlemilk, Lockerbie, 
Dumfriesshire. It was full of bloom, and 
against the wall the snow-white blooms 
were very fine. As a plant for the 
shrubbery it is charming, so that those 
who, like myself, prefer it as a bush plant 
need not take up wall space with it. At 
Castlemilk, however, spring frosts are 
sometimes very severe, hence the reason 
for growing it on a wall.—S. Arnott. 

The Chatham Island Forget-me-not 
(Myosotidium nubile).—! enclose a photo 
of Myosotidium nubile planted February 
10th, l'JI-t: photo, taken May 10th, ISIS. 
When planted it was only C> inches high 
with three leaves, now it is 2 feet, (i inches 
high and the sped-pods are setting well. 
The foreground is mossy Saxifrage.— 
John Dykk Acj.and, Lynch Mead, Aller- 
ford, Somerset. 

[Many thanks, hilt we regret to say the 
photograpli is nut clear enough for repro¬ 
duction with our present ways-of printing. 
-HD.] 

Linum salsoloides nanum. — For the 

rock garden this new variety of Linum 
salsoloides promises well. It is dwarfer 
than the typical L. salsoloides, and ought 
to bo an acquisition in gardens in positions 
where the latter, which grows about a foot 
high, is on the tail side. It may be said 
to be a dwarf counterpart of that 
beautiful Flax, with the same lovely 
white, purple-centred flowers and elegant 
lmbit. I saw It in Mr. James Davidson’s 
garden at Summerville, Maxwelltown, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, tlie other day, and 
was much pleased with it.—S. Arnott. 

An accidental effect. A very pretty and 
almost accidental effect I noticed in my 
wild garden a short time back. In a little 
hollow, tilled years ago with good leaf- 
soil, a large colony of Crown Imperials 
lias seeded and spread. In places amongst 
them were some tall pale lemon Daffodils. 
On the Grassy bank by their side large 
quantities of a very red Cowslip have 
seeded about, mingled with yellow Cow¬ 
slips and Bardfield lemon Oxlips. The 
shades of tawny-red in the strong-growing 
Crown Imperials and the lemon of the 
Daffodils were reproduced and carried on 
in the Grass.— G. T. Fortman-Dalton, 
Filiingham. 

The Apennine and the Greek Wind¬ 
flowers. — As to the notes lately in 
Gardknino Illustrated about the A pen- 
nine Anemone being better in the shade, 
that is quite true, because the flowers last 
longer. I grow it largely in Grass in a 
sunny place, where it does fairly well, but 


the flowers last a very short time. 

It is much better in a shady grove, under 
which conditions in Ireland it does admir¬ 
ably. Tlie Greek Anemone (A. blanda) is 
quite a distinct thing, being earlier, more 
lasting, and more varied than the 
Apennine form. My experience is that it 
is best in a sheltered, sunny border, if 
one wants to get its beautiful way of 
flowering early. In its own country I 
have seen the ground covered with its 
blossoms, and in the full sun, but, of 
course, the flowers last a very short time. 
Therefore it, too, where it increases and 
we have enough of it, might well lie 
planted in shady places ns well as in the 
full sun.—W. 

Daphne arbuscula. —This dwarf alpine 
shrub, from Transylvania, in lmhit of 
growth and flower-production may lie 
likened to a rather large-growing D. 
rupestris (petrma), though the specimen 
which gained an Award of merit on 
May llth was less than C inches high. 
The plant carried some half-dozen 
terminal clusters of rosy-lilac flowers, 
which are also delightfully fragrant. I 
have seen a totally distinct plant under 
this name, and have an idea that D. 
Verloti, a very interesting and pretty 
species, lias also been substituted for it. 
Daphne arbuscula was collected, in its 
native home, where it is found in grassy 
places, by Mr. Reuthe, who exhibited it. 

It is obviously one of tlie choicest of its 
tribe. It appears to flourish in peaty soil. 

—E. J. 

Clematis aphylla. —In nil probability one 
of the most interesting plants before the 
Royal Horticultural Society on May llth 
was this remarkable Clematis, which 
gained an Award of merit. It is u leafless 
species forming masses of long, wiry, 
roundish, rush-like stems of a dark green 
colour, on which in axillary clusters the 
greenish-yellow, fragrant flowers occur in 
almost whorl-like formation. At first 
sight the plant does not greatly attract, 
that is to say, from the point of size or 
colour of its flowers, yet it is worth having 
for its exceedingly grateful perfume, 
which reminds one of the Winter Sweet 
and Boronia megastigma in mixture. The 
stem-growth extends to several feet in 
length, not greater in circumference than 
the common Rush. The flowers are bell- 
shaped, about J ineli across and produced 
on pedicels 11 inches long. Happily, too, 
the flower-buds expand in water in a 
worm room, lienee the plant, is as welcome 
in the house ns the garden. It was ex¬ 
hibited by Miss Willuiott, VVarley Place.— 
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Arctostaphylos nevadensis. — A grace¬ 
ful little trailing shrub with pretty 
flowers, reminding one of Andromeda. A 
good plant for rock garden or for 
draping dry walls. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Onosma albo roscum. — It may be a 

beauty, but it lias not travelled well, and 
its colours are doubtful. I am not in love 
with these plants since the line O. 
tnuricum failed with me, and I was quite 
•sure of growing it. From Sir Frank 
Crisp.—W. 

Akebia quinata. — In this county this 
twining shrub succeeds admirably on an 
east wall witiiout any protection what¬ 
ever. At the present date (May loth} the 
plant here, which has been established 
twenty years, is one mass of blossom. 
Some liersons allow ttiis climber lo 
ramble over arches, up tree-stems, and so 
on, but 1 iind it is much more successful 
on a wall. This plant is growing in the 
ordinary strong soil of the kitchen gar¬ 
den, enjoying, no doubt, some manurial 
aid from the soil in which vegetable crops 
are growing close at hand. 1 find no diffi¬ 
culty in getting this plant to flower 
abundantly yearly. The point in training 
is to lay the growths into the wail a few 
inches apart at first as a foundation for 
branches. Afterwards pinch all shoots to 
within an inch or so of their base and 
thus form flowering spurs.—E. M., South 
Hunts. 

The Cape Pond Weed (Aponogeton dis- 
tachyon).—This interesting and sweetly- 
sceuted aquatic is now in fine flower in 
the lake at Gunnersbury House. It is not 
so extensively grown as it deserves. The 
plant is naturally a true aquatic, and' 
looks best as its fresh green leaves and 
twin spikes of bloom are seen floating on 
the surface of a i>ond or ikx>1 or in the 
shallows of a not too rapidly running 
stream. Ia the case referred to above 
both foliage and inflorescences were 
very bold, and we have seldom seen 
finer spikes or larger leaves. There is no 
hardy aquatic plant that keeps up so long 
a succession of bloom as does the Apouo- 
geton, which grows, seeds, and increases 
fast in gently running water as at Gun- 
nersbury House. 

Daphne rupestris.— Some alpines appear 
to increase in value with age, and the 
above is a case in point. In 1S77 I had iu 
my charge a lovely plant of it covering a 
5-inch i>ot, which a year or two previous 
had come from the famous York firm of 
Backhouse at the then high price of 5s. 
To-day only the smallest-sized plant is to 
be had for that sum. Yet this treasure 
among alpine shrubs is worth any price 
were goodly sjieeimens always forth¬ 
coming. It is from the Eastern Alps, 
rarely more than 4 inches to (! inches high 
as we know it in cultivation, and very 
difficult to establish from collected ex¬ 
amples. With exceeding dwarfness is, as 
not infrequently happens, great prodigality 
of flowering, and at such times the clusters 
of waxy pink blossoms which terminate 
the branches fascinate all who schj them. 
The flowers, too, possess the welcome 
fragrance of the tribe, hence to great 
rarity and dainty charm is wedded much 
that makes such a plant worth having. 
An inhabitant of rocks or rocky ground in 
Nature, tlie plant submits to cultivation 
in very sandy pieat, to which I used to add 
pulverised burnt clay, which appears so 
acceptable to not a few of the choicest 
alpines, no matter to which class they be¬ 
long. There is the promise of this ex¬ 
quisite Daphne becoming more plentiful, 
and already hardy plant nurserymen are 
s]»eclnlislug with it at home.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 
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Primula plnnatifida. —In Trimulas of 

the section known as musearioides there 
are several plants of exceptional interest. 
The flowers, in a close spike or head, hang 
down and have all the intrinsic beauty of 
those of Primulas, some of (he section ' 
being remarkably handsome. P. Viali, 1’. 
defiexa, and a few others are now fairly 
well known, hut arc somewhat difficult to 
retain in many gardens, tlm hairs which 
cover the foliage and retain the wet being 
often the cause of their loss in winter. 
Still, they are so charming Hint occa¬ 
sional renewal from seeds will lie found 
fully repaid by (lie beauty of the plants. 
P. piiimitilida is one of the most pleasing, 
with its charming, beautifully-cut, fresh, 
hairy leaves and its head or short spike 
of deep blue flowers. For the alpine-house 
it is very useful. A plant in my garden is 
delightful under glass as this is written, 1 
in the second week of May.—S. Aiinott. 

Deutzia kalmiaeflora. —Tills is without 
doubt the loveliest of its family and is un¬ 
excelled ns a May-flowering shrub. It 
forms a freely-branched hush, the pale 
blush flowers, edged with pink, closely 
resembling those of Kalmia intifolin. The 
blooms are borne in large corymbs, and ns 
quite small specimens, 2 feet in height, 
growing in the open, are furnished with 
flower-clusters on almost every branchlet, 
even a small bush is an exceedingly pretty 
•sight, and a fine example 5 feet in height 
and as much in diameter, such as there is 
here, affords a charming picture when in 
full bloom, as this specimen is at tlie pre¬ 
sent time. It is quite hardy and may be 
grown in any soil or situation, so that it I 
should speedily become a general 
favourite. Tlie unopened buds are rich I 
rose-pink in colour, and thus contrast i 
pleasingly with the paler tint of the ex¬ 
panded blossoms. — Wyndiiam Fitz- 
HF.RBERT, South Devon. 

Narcissus Queen of the West.— I wrote ! 
of this a year or more ago from a study of 
the headway it had made in the market 
and from flowers only. The market test 
for a Daffodil cannot be beaten, and when 
it lias been continued for several years 
there is no gainsaying it. Bast year tlie 
variety was distributed for the first time, 
and, owing to the generosity of Mr. Walter 
T. Ware, I have been able to try it in a 
soil quite unsuited by reason of lightness 
to most Daffodils. The plants have reached 
2 feet high even in this, hence in a cool 
loam of good depth I should look for some¬ 
thing much finer. The rich goldeu of the 
large flowers renders it very telling in the 
garden; indeed, there is nothing like it at ( 
tlie time of its coming. Though the! 
flowers are large there is no tendency to 
coarseness. In the nbove-named soil, 
which has been unusually dry this spring, ! 
tlie segments are a little floppy, a slight 
defect I should oxiiect to see corrected in 
a cool, moist loam. The bulb growth is 
exceptional. — E. II. Jenkins. 

New double Primroses.— I am enclosing 
a few blooms of double Primroses raised 
from seed by n gentleman in tills county. I 
You will see that they include some new 
colours. The plants are very robust- 
growing, but tbe garden does not suit 
them, and many sorts have been lost when 1 
their “seedling” vigour has waned. One j 
of tlie prettiest of these was a yellow with 
a fine wire edge of red. The work is still 
progressing, and. ns an opportunity has 
occurred to plant out the great number of 
seedlings, some pretty tilings will still be i 
forthcoming. I have just been made j 
happy by the receipt of a plant of the old 
white Hose in lIos<‘ mentioned in a previ¬ 
ous letter. A plant was brought to her 
new home by a young lady 100 years ago. 
From this plant stock lias been raised and 
kept up to this day by the lady's daughter, 


ami. later, by her grand-daughter. How 
Is that for an heirloom? — J. Stohmonth, 
Kirkbride. 

IA very interesting series of double forms 
well worth increase. —En.] 

Homeria collina. — This South African! 
hull) is now in full bloom. The flowers,; 
each measuring 2£ inches in diameter, are ] 
of a lovely apricot-buff colour, with a I 
golden eye. Four or more are borne on a * 
stem over 2 feet in height. The leaves J 
are long and narrow, fully 4 feet in 
length, with a breadth of a little more . 
than j ail inch. The blossoms close iu the 
evening and remain shut during the night. 
It is hardier than the Sparnxis and in¬ 
creases far more rapidly, while it is far 
more reliable than tlie lxias. It is 
curious that this charming plant is so 
seldom seen, even in gardens Where lxias 
and Sparnxis are regularly grown, for it 
is far more amenable to culture tliau 
either of these and is every bit as 
beautiful. When the flower-spikes are 
being thrown up a close watch must be 
kept for slugs, as these are exceedingly 
fond of the succulent shoots.— Wynduau 
Fitzhebbert. 

The Algerian Iris,— As an old reader of 
your paper I have been much interested 
in the various accounts published therein 
from time to time relating to the Algerian 
Iris (I. stylosa). In your issue dated the 
Sth inst. I see on the first page a note from 
W. MeG., Kirkcudbright, relating to 
plants in Scotland blooming from the third 
week in November last until April 9th this 
year. It may interest some of your 
readers to know that in my small garden 
of only half an acre uiy plants gave me 
their first blooms at the end of the third 
week in October last; as a fact, about tlie 
20th of that month. Blooms were pro- 
dueed freely until April, when 1 gathered 
the last on tlie 215th of that month. My 
garden is within five miles of Charing 
Cross. I think that this season must have 
been quite an abnormal one for this Iris, 
us I have grown it here for at least five 
years and have had it bloom fairly well, 
but to nothing like the extent that it has 
done during the past season.— Ernest 
Flint, 37, C'oolhurst Jload, Crouch End, .V. 

Berberis stenophylla.— It is impossible 
to over-estimate the value of this beauti¬ 
ful shrub. It bas many good qualities, 
for, iu addition lo being an evergreen, it 
bears attractive flowers and never falls to 
blossom freely. It is thoroughly hardy, 
grows well in almost any part of tlie 
country, can lie used for many purposes, 
and once established requires neither 
pruning nor other cultural attention. Of 
hybrid origin, it claims as parents two 
Chilian species—B. Darwini and K. ein- 
Iietrifolia. B. stenophylla grows 8 feet or 
10 feet high, with a diameter of 12 feet or 
more. The brandies are long and slender, 
with a [cadent habit, and are clothed 
with small, narrow, dark green leaves, 
from the axils of which the beautiful 
golden, fragrant blossoms appear during 
late April and early May. At this season 
the golden colouring is so much in 
evidence that the evergreen leaves are 
almost entirely hidden. Although it 
forms an ideal specimen bush, it is when 
planted in masses that Its true value is 
developed. Placed in commanding posi¬ 
tions in the wilder part of garden or park, 
and left to itself, it continues to grow 
and flower year after year. One item 
regarding planting deserves attention, 
that being that large plants are very diffi¬ 
cult to transplant, therefore it is neces¬ 
sary to place quite small examples in per¬ 
manent positions. Propagation is by 
means of cuttings of half-ripe shoots 
dibbled into sandy soil in a close, but cold, 
frame in August.—D. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE GREEK LEAVED AND BERRIED 
FORMS OF AUCUBA. 

I am more than ever struck this year with 
tlie extraordinary lieauty of tlio Aueubns 
in full berry under trees. All through the 
winter until May the plants are freely 
covered with fruit. I take no pains to 
fertilise the flowers, but leave them alone 


same time ns the type, but is vastly 
superior. A large group of this beautiful 
little Heath during the hot, dry days of 
summer Is beautiful, whether In the Heath 
garden or massed on the rock garden. In 
DWARF HEATHS. growth it is rather slow until well estnb- 

(Continued from ]xvje 292.) I lished. Planted round and amongst the 

E. cine he a (Scotch 1 lentil).—This, the Smoke Bush or the Spanish Broom 
commonest British species, is a dwarf, ! (Spartium junceum), to which a few' 
slow-growing, but very free-flowering clumps of Galtonias should be added, a 
plant. It is excellent for (he rock garden, ! delightful August effect is produced. 


tically evergreen, tlie leaves of the current 
year hanging until pushed oil by the new ones. 
Apart from its delicately-scented sprays of 
bloom, Z. speciosa might almost bo worth 
growing for its foliage alone.— Kirk. 



The Aueuba in fruit. 


under a group of trees, mostly Pines. 
They are surely the best kind of under- 
"rnwth in such places, and are enormously 
superior to the old variegated kinds. 

W. 


Zenobia speciosa pulverulenta.— This re¬ 
sembles very closely the popular Andromeda 
noribunda, its flowering sprays suggesting 
spikes of Lily of the Valley. This Zeuobia is 
J'fry nseful as a pot plant for the green- 
iKMise or conservatory; but no bard forcing 
ffiust bo resorted to or there is a. danger of 
Tuapse. The foliage is of a fine silvery-white 


and the shrub may bp^id to be pri 


LiO 


> prtLc- * 

gte 


but should be planted in drifts with spring 
flowers, Snowdrops, Crocuses, etc., 
amongst it. In the Heath garden it should 
be grown near the walks, where It can be 
easily seen. It is in bloom from July to 
September and makes a good carpet to 
Yuccas when in flower. The flowers of 
the type, of a rather dull rosy-purple, are 
freely produced from June to September. 

E. cinekea itosEA. —This, of n lovely 
shade of rose, once seen in flower is not 
easily forgotten. It is in bloom at the 


E. ci.nehea cocci nea is a lovely kind of 
dwarf, slow growth, and blooming, when 
once established, with the greatest pro¬ 
fusion. The flowers are of a vivid crim¬ 
son. It is a charming kind for the rock 
garden, as it only grows a few inches high. 
There are several forms of this, but the 
true one is very distinct and not common. 

E. cinekea rmruREA is a variety of a 
(leejier colour than the type, and a better 
kind for the garden. 

E. ciyeiiEA alba is a dwarf and very 
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free-flowering Hentli which, when growing 
amongst boulders or upon uneven ground, 
is in its element and grows so freely ns to 
soon carpet the whole of the surrounding 
ground and flowering with the greatest 
freedom. These dwarf kinds should be 
grouped or planted in drifts, in which way 
they are the most effective. When used 
in the Heath garden they .should be given 
it position in close proximity to the paths 
where they are easily seen, and the groups 
should be planted so as to lose themselves 
amongst other kinds. As a groundwork 
for summer-flowering Lilies they are ex¬ 
cellent and flower about the same time as 
the majority of the nobler species. 

E. tetralix (Cross-leaved Heath) is a 
native and easily distinguished from other 
English species. The rosy flowers, pro¬ 
duced from the latter end of June till 
September, are borne on the terminals of 
the growths in one-sided, drooping heads. 
It is one of the Heaths which grow' best 
in the wettest parts, and so should be 
given the coolest part of the garden. It 
grow's from 14 Inches to 18 inches In height 
and Is of a spreading character. 

E. tetrai.ix alba is a white form of 
the above, habit otherwise the same. 

E. tetralix mollis.— A white form with 
silvery-grey foliage. 

B. tetralix Williamsi. — A superior 
rosy-coloured hybrid found in Cornwall, 
but as yet little known. 

B. Mackati is a pretty rosy-red form 
which was discovered in Connemara and 
also in Spain. It is a welcome and attrac¬ 
tive sort and should be planted freely 
where dwarf Heaths are required. There 
is a double-flowered form of more recent 
introduction called Crawfordi. 

E. Stuarti, said to be a hybrid between 
Mnekayi and the Mediterranean Heath, 
has rose-coloured flow'ers, the growth 
favouring Maekayi. 

E. multi flora. — A white - flowered 
Heath, not unlike the Cornish Ileath for 
which it is often mistaken, but from which 
it is quite distinct both iu*the formation 
of its flowers and the more compact habit 
of growth. It grows about IS inches high 
and tlie flowers are freely produced. 

Mknziesia kii.ifolia (Irish Ileath), 
sometimes called the Connemara or St. 
Dabeoc’s Heath, is n quick-growing, rosy- 
purple-flowered form invaluable to gar¬ 
dens. It will grow in almost any position 
and any soil, excepting that containing 
lime. It flowers with the greatest pro¬ 
fusion from early summer until winter. 
It is excellent for edging other beds of 
shrubs where, if the old flowers are kept 
cut off, now ones quickly follow’. Tlie 
plants are inclined to get straggly with 
age and should be pruned in every fewv 
yen rs, otherwise they become unsightly. 

M. p. alba. — A beautiful white form 
which, seen at a distance, resembles a 
colony of huge Lily of the Valley flowers. 

M. p. atropurpurea Is a rich crimson- 
purple which should lie planted extensively, 
as a drift of this striking form during our 
hottest days has few rivals. 

M. p. var. bicolor is a very interesting 
and uncommon form of the same habit, but 
the flowers are sometimes white, some 
rosy-purple and white, and others rosy- 
purple, all on the same plant. There is 
another form which bears pale - blush 
flowers. All are beautiful, and if left 
alone will reach 2 feet in height. E. M. 

The Butter-nut (Juglnns einerca).—This 
handsome tree might well be more freely 
planted in the South of England, for its 
fruits are quite as palatable as those of 
our common Walnut. A native of Eastern 
N. America, it there forms a large tree 
sometimes 100 feet high with a trunk 
several feet in diumctcr. The leaves are 
\ery like Uiosg_^f the Black Walnut (J. 
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nigra), anil are often IS inches long made 
up of as many as seventeen leaflets. The 
fruits are borne in clusters Of from three 
to live. The shells are deeply ridged and 
the kernels are sweet and wholesome. It 
has long been grown in the British Isles, 
but large trees are uncommon, the finest 
recorded by Mr. Elwes in “The Trees of 
Great Britain and Ireland ” being at Cool- 
liurst, Horsham. When measured it was 
a little over 50 feet high. 


THE. WILLOW-LEAVED SPEEDWELL. 

(Veroxioa salicifoi.ia.) 

This is one of a large number of shrubby 
Veronicas which are invaluable for garden 
decoration in the milder parts of the 
country, more particularly near the sea, 
for they withstand strong sea breezes, 
flower freely, and are at all times orna¬ 
mental by reason of their evergreen 
leaves. The different species show a good 
deni of variation in habit, some being little 
more than prostrate bushes, others form¬ 
ing dense masses 1 foot or so high, w hilst 
others again grow into large and shapely 
shrubs. V. salieifoiia belongs to the last- 
mentioned group. It is usually met with 
between 2 feet and 5 foot in height, with a 
similar diameter, although Dr. Kirk, in 
the “ Forest Flora of New Zealand ’’ 

(P. 2-13). says that it is sometimes met with 
in its native country (New Zealand), more (' C 
especially on tlie hills, as a tree 20 feet 
high, with a trunk 1 foot in diameter. 

Lower down, and in the valleys, however, 
it occurs in bush form. Both w’ith respect 
to leaves and Inflorescences it shows con¬ 
siderable variation. The leaves arc lance- 
shaped, but they may be from 3 inches to 
0 inches long and up to J inch wide. Tlie 
flowers, usually white, are borne in 
pendulous racemes during summer. As is 
tlie ease with oilier shrubby Veronicas, 
this one is easily increased from cuttings 
in summer, and it succeeds in any good 
garden soil. Care must, however, be 
taken to find out. whether tlie climate is 
suitable for its outdoor culture, for a few 
frosty days are usually sufficient to cripple 
it to a serious extent, if not to kill it out¬ 
right. _ D. 

Daphne Blagayana.—This, if not one of 

tlie most tractable of the alpine siiecies, 
is certainly one of the most beautiful. In 
but very few gardens is the plant a com¬ 
plete success, but to wliat exactly tlie 
partial failures are due is not easy to 
determine. Usually lanky of stem, the 
very nakedness of the branches should 
suggest the remedy—layering—ns the only 
practical way to ensure a more compact 
tuft, otherwise a straggling ieal’y ex¬ 
ample is the result. In not a few instances 
burying the stems or laying flat stones 
uiKin them induces fresh root-action, 
which is also assisted by cutting in the 
ordinary way. Preferring a half-shady j 
spot, such as a western exposure, it is 
best in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
peat, and sand in about equal parts with 
plenty of summer moisture assured or | 
uniformly cool conditions. The creamy- i 
yellow flowers, which arc also fragrant 
and produced in largo terminal clusters, 
are among tlie most showy of it.s tribe. 

When seen in good condition it commands 
attention at once, though I am inclined to 
think that locality plays nil important 
part either in success or failure. It 
blooms usually in April and May. A 
native of Carinthia, Carnioln, and other 
places.—E. H. Jenkins. 

“ The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”— Few Edition, revised, i cith descriptions I found 

of oil the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8w, 15s.: 
post free, 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, 05, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 

London, IF. o’. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


THE AUSTRIAN BRIARS. 

The most charming of all tlie early-flower¬ 
ing Roses is the Austrian Copper Briar. 
A well-grown bush of this, when in full 
I bloom, is a magnificent sight, and one 
wonders that it is not more often seen I 
have a plant growing near a public foot¬ 
way and it is amusing to hoar the ex¬ 
pressions of wonder it calls forth. The 
colouring is certainly striking. The buds, 
of a pure deep yellow, give glimpses as 
they expand of the wonderfully intense 
oopiiery-red tints on the imsido of the 
petals. Tlie fully-open flowers arc of a 
beautiful golden-copper colour, which 
gradually loses its intenseness as they age. 
j Tlie finest effects are obtained when tlie 
plants are thinned out in the autumn, only 
tlie youngest and sturdiest rods being left 
to flower, all small twiggy growths being 
removed. When this is done the young 
semi-pendulous roils flower much better 
and look far more graceful than when 
I overcrowded. The blossoms are produced 
| on very short lateral growths from the tip 
the shoot to the bottom. The Austrian 
topper is very hardy and easily grown. 
It makes a delightful specimen planted in 
a good iKisition by itself, and also makes 
an excellent hedge Rose. It usually blooms 
towards tlie end of May. The Austrian 
Yellow is Identical in every respect but 
colour, tlie petals being pure yellow both 
inside and out. One of these varieties 
sported from the other, but which is the 
original and which tlie sport nobody seems 
to know for certain. The I’ersinn Yellow 
Briar, very similar in habit, bears dainty 
little double blooms of a rich golden- 
yellow. Tlii.s is the variety from whicli 
M. Pcrnet Durlicr raised his epoch-making 
Rose. Soleil d’Or. from which, in turn, lie 
obtained most of the wonderful Pernctinna 
Roses. Harrisoni is also very dainty, with 
semi-double flowers of a soft golden-yellow. 
It is more shrubby and compact in habit 
than tlie others mentioned, and must lie 
left unpruned. Ixird Penzance used the 
Austrian Briars when he raised ids batcli 
of hybrid Sweet Briars, the varieties show¬ 
ing tliis parentage most distinctly being 
Lady Penzance and Lord Penzance. Other 
raisers have also used the Austrian 
Copiier, sometimes witli happy results. 
Gottfried Keller (Dr. Muller, 1904) is per- 
petual-floweriug, the semi-double blossoms 
being deep yellow suffused with bronzy- 
pink. It makes a lovely pillar Rose and 
is very fragrant. Louis Barbier (Barbier, 
1910) is somewhat similar, but bears much 
larger blossoms and is more vigorous. It 
is only summer-flowering. Tlie young 
blossoms are rich coppery-red. shading off 
to shrimp-pink as they expand. 

Ail lovers of tlie Rose should grow some 
of these Austrian Briars, particularly 
the Austrian Copper, for even among 
the wonderful creations of the past few 
years there is nothing to equal it in the 
brilliance of its colouring. —Eglantine. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Standard Boses in pots.—Spare plants of 
good varieties may be usefully started in pots, 
as they may be required to fill vacancies dur¬ 
ing the spring, or if not wanted for that pur¬ 
pose they will he useful for the conservatory to 
stand with the heads just above dwarf-flower¬ 
ing plants on borders or stages. I have often 
those plants useful. Lady Ash town, 
•T. B. Clark. Mme. Ravary, Richmond, Molly 
8ha.rm.an Crawford, Abel Ohalonay, Phari- 
saer. White Killarney, and others of the same 
class wilLbe Useful for cutting or otherwise.— 
E. It. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

NARCISSUS CTCLAMINEUS. 

If there are those who delight only in mere i 
size In the Daffodil there are others equally 
fascinated by the miniatures of the race, 
of which tlie Cyclamen-flowered form so 
well shown in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion is one of the most popular. It Is, of 
all its tribe, the earliest to flower, hence 1 
valuable in the rock garden, alpine-liouse, I 
or naturalised in cool places in the open, 
when only the shortest Grass or herbage I 
is iierniitted. The thing to remember 
when planting it in the open is its prefer¬ 
ence for cool, moist spots—it is often 
found in Nature near the water's edge, 1 
believe—in which rcs|iect it has much in 
common with other wild types. It is, how¬ 
ever, not fastidious as to soil, succeeding 
well in a peat.v soil or sandy loam, though 
a cool and deep root-inn is very much to I 
its liking. The colour is rich golden- 
yellow, its primary characteristics— 1 


is not grown to the same extent as the 
other two species above named, probably 
owing to the fact that it does not flower so 
early. For greenhouse decoration it is, 
however, valuable, coming in ns it does 
during the month of May, when a good 
many spring - flowering shrubs are past 
their best. The lloronias, or at least 
some of them, are among the few hard- 
wooded plants that are still grown jn con¬ 
siderable numbers. I?, serrulata, at one 
time popular, but a difficult plant to culti¬ 
vate, scorns almost to have dropped out of 
cultivation— K. R. W. 


FIBROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS. 
Owi.no to the popularity of the tuberous 
Begonia, and the numerous varieties that 
have been obtained by crossing with B. 
socotrana, there is a tendency to overlook 
many of'the others. Omitting the varie¬ 
ties of the Rex section, there are in the 
librous-rooted group some very beautiful 
kinds, both true six’cios and garden vnrie- 


in great profusion throughout the greater 
part of tlie year. This species is interest¬ 
ing as being one of the parents (B. soeo- 
trnna tlie other) of the universally-grown 
Gloire de Lorraine. 

Begonia fuchsioides is an old species, 
sent to Kew from New Granada nearly 
seventy years ago. It reaches a height of 
3 feet to <i feet or even more, the shoots 
thickly clothed with dark green leaves 
which, when young, are tinged with rcil. 
Tlie flowers, borne in drooping panicles, 
are of a deep scarlet colour. This is very 
attractive as a bushy sjiccimen, while it 
may tie trained to the roof or supports of 
a small structure. 

Begonia glaecoi’HVI.i.a, also known as 
B. undulata and Comte de Limmingho, 
has long, creeping stems, the wavy leaves 
of a glaucous-green tint. The flowers, 
mottled in tlie bud, are, when expanded, 
of a kind of salmon-red tint. It is seen 
to the best advantage when grown in a 
susiK'iided basket. 

Begonia IIaageana. — A bold growing 



Narcissus cyclamincus in a pot. 


cylindrienlly - inclined, elegantly - serrated , 
crown, and rigidly-reflexing iierinnth seg¬ 
ments—being well shown in tlie figure. It 
is rarely more than (i inches high. As one 
of the gems of its race, valuable alike fol¬ 
ks distinctive features and for iLs early 
coming, cultivators should endeavour to 
secure seeds, sowing them at once in places 
where they arc likely to naturalise. For 
the re-introduction of this interesting 
species in 18S7, after being lost sight of 
for more than 200 years, gardeners are in¬ 
debted to Mr. A. W. Tait, of Oixirto. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


Boronia elatior. —When the deliciously- 
frngrant blossoms of Boronia megastigiua, 
ns well as the more showy ones of B. 
heterophylla. are past, or nearly so, then 
Boronia elatior is seen at its best, it is 
a far more vigorous grower than either of 
the preceding. The leaves give off an 
unpleasant smell when handled, as also 
do those of B. heterophylla. The flowers 
of B. elatior are of an inverted urn 
shape, and bright rosyd*^ in colour.* It 
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tii\s. Many of them are of a more or less 
shrubby character, and will maintain a 
display in the greenhouse for a very long 
time, while they also do well if planted 
outside during the summer months. Some 
of those worthy of especial mention, both 
species and garden varieties, are :— 

True Species. 

Begonia coccinea lias tall, succulent 
stems which attain a height of (1 feet to 
S feet or even more and branch out on the 
upper part. The male and female flowers, 
as a rule borne in separate drooping 
clusters, the female ones being the more 
showy, are of a bright coral-red and pro¬ 
duced over a lengthened jieriod. This 
Begonia, which is a native of Brazil, is 
soon at its best when planted out in good 
soil. It is also known as B. cornllina. 

Begonia Dregei. — A South African 
siiocies that from a thickened rootstock 
pushes lip a stout, erect, branching stem 
to a height of 18 inches or more. The 
foliage is neat and of a bright green 
colour, while the white flowers are borne 


shrubby siiecies with large hairy leaves, 

| dark green above with reddish veins and 
crimson underneath. The flowers, borne 
in very dense clusters, pendulous from 
their weight, are large, and white or nearly 
so. 

Begonia iieuacle.efolia.— From a short, 
thick rhizome this pushes up large, rich, 
green-lohed leaves, supported on hairy 
■ footstalks over a foot long. The flower- 
j stems reach a height of 3 feet to 4 feet. 

I and boar on tlie upper part branching 
panicles of pink flowers. It blooms in 
winter and early spring. 

Begonia Ltnchkana is a tail-growing, 
woody species that branches blit sparingly. 
The flowers, borne in good-sized clusters, 
are deep scarlet. 

Begonia manicata. — From a stout, 
succulent stem this pushes up handsome 
long-stalked shining green leaves. The 
flower-stem, which well overtops tlie mass 
of foliage, lxsars branching panicles of 
pretty pink blossoms. They arc small, 
but, being borne in great profusion and 
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early In the year, are much appreciated. 
To those fond of variegated foliage can be 
recommended the variety aurco-maculata, 
whose leaves are blotched with yellow, 
while in erispa they are tufted almost like 
some of the Kales. 

Begonia metalltca. — This forms a 
much-branelied bushy plant that will at¬ 
tain a height of (> tot and nearly as much 
through. The entire plant is more or less 
hairy, the leaves of a dark bronzy-green. 
The flowers are blush-white and very 
freely borne. 

IJecoma nitida. —Said to be the first 
Begonia introduced into Europe. It is of 
a woody nature, and will reach a height 
of a yard or more. The flowers are pink 
and borne freely at different seasons of the 
year. A notable feature of this species is 
the glossy nature of the large rich green 
leaves. 

Begonia sf.mperflorens. — An old and 
exceedingly variable species, the flowers 
varying from white to deep crimson. There 
is also a great difference in stature, some 
being exceedingly dwaW, and largely 
used for the flower garden. In others the 
leaves, under the influence of the summer’s 
sun, become of a deep bronzy-purple 
colour. There are also some varieties of 
this with double flowers. 

Garden Forms. 

These are innumerable, hence I will con¬ 
fine my notes to a few well-tried and 
trustworthy varieties. 

B. Ascotknsis.—A bushy plant with a 
profusion of pink flowers borne during the 
summer. It is often used for the flower 
ga rden. 

Ii. c armin ata. —This, a hybrid between 
1!. coccinea and B. Dregei, forms a freely- 
branched specimen about a yard high. The 
bright carmine-pink flowers are borne in 
great profusion during the summer and 
early autumn months. 

I!. Carrieri. —A dwarf bushy plant, a 
cross between I>. semiierflorens and B. 
Schinidti. The flowers are white and 
borne throughout the year. 

B. C'oiibeiixe he Feu.— This, one of M. 
Lemoine’a hybrids, the parents being B. 
fuchsioides and B. semperfloreus, forms a 
much-branched specimen from 2 feet to 
1 feet in height and bears a profusion of 
bright coral-red flowers. It is a favourite 
kind lKitli for greenhouse decoration and 
for the flower garden. 

B. Gi.oire de Sceaux.— By the raisers 
B. Hoeotrana was said to be one of the 
parents of this variety, but that is open to 
ipiestion. It forms a bold-growing speci¬ 
men clothed with handsome bronzy foliage, 
and hears a profusion of large rose-pink 
flowers during the early months of the 
yea r. 

Ii. Ingrami. —This, a hybrid between B. 
nitida and I!, fuchsioides, has reddish- 
pink blossoms. 

Ii. Knowsi.eyana. — A branching, free- 
flowering kind with blusli-tintcd blossoms. 

I’>. Luzerna.—A strong grower hearing 
traces of the influence of B. coceinea. The 
leaves are of a pretty bronzy tint and the 
flowers, borne in large, pendulous clusters, 
are pink. 

B. President Carnot. —Another coceinea 
hybrid, with bright green leaves and i 
massive clusters of rich rosy-carinine- 
coloured blossoms. 

Ti. YVeltoniensis.—A n old but exceed¬ 
ingly pretty hybrid variety. It forms an 
upright-growing yet freely-branched plant, 
whose bright green leaves are supported 
by red stalks. The flowers are pink and 
borne throughout the greater part of the 
year. IV, T. 
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Azaleas after flowering.— It has often 
been a mystery to me what becomes of im¬ 
ported Azaleas after flowering. I suppose 
they are generally killed by neglect. There 
is one reason why they are so poor the 
second year after having been imported. 
The plants when they come to hand from 
Belgium are without pots, and sometimes 
tlie roots have to be reduced to lit the 
5-inch or fl-incli pots which .suit the 
market man. It is wonderful how soon 
they recover from the root-pruning when 
it is necessary to do it, hut many people 
pull away the young shoots, which break 
away in advance of the flower-buds, bo- 
j cause their tendency is to hide the 
flowers if left, though their removal 
destroys the blooms for the next season. 
The flowering of imported plants is gener¬ 
ally a failure the second season. After the 
flowers fade remove the seed pods and 
keep the plants close and shaded for a 
time whilst they make growth, and then 
give more air for a time to harden the 
young growth. About July place them in 
partial shade in the open air. They must 
be placed indoors again before frost comes. 
—E. II. 

Bulbs after flowering.—The flowers of late 
bulbs are always in demand for cutting, and 
if the bulbs are well eared for after the flowers 
are cut and allowed to ripen they bloom very 
well the second season, and then they can be 
planted in tile borders. Very often for late 
use they may be grown in bores of moderate 
sire, which can lie easily moved. I find the 
boxes which can be cheaply obtained from 
fishmongers very useful. I hail many boxes 
filled with Hyacinths and Narcissi kept over 
from last year that, bloomed well. After 
flowering they will be planted out in the 
orchard.—E. H. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

SINGLE FLOWERS FOR CUTTING. 
Ever since the introduction of Aster 
sinensis, in ils shades of white, rose, and 
varied blue, the demand for single Asters 
is steadily on the increase, with the re¬ 
sult. that they have ousted many of the 
doubles, esiieeiaily the doubles of severely 
symmetrical tyiie like Betteridgc'sQuilled. 
The reason is not far (o seek, as they are 
equally attractive in the border and much 
more acceptable for cutting. The same 
applies to nearly all hardy and semi-hardy 
inmates of our borders. There is an ever- 
increasing demand for single flowers, 
especially for culling. Among the Star- 
worts, the large-flowered singles, like 
bessarabicus, and the tiny cordifolius are 
among the chief favourites. What more 
acceptable, again, in hardy flowers in 
spring and early summer than the richly- 
coloured Doronlcum llarpur Crewe and 
the single Pyrethrums, especially distinct 
kinds like Agnes Kelway, James Kelway, 
and Princess Marie. There is plenty of 
variety, too, for we have tlie several forms 
of Chrysanthemum maximum, the 
earliest of which is well in flower in June, 
the medium-sized Gaillardias, and the 
small, but beautiful, Coreopsis. Also in 
summer the different forms of jierennial 
Cornflower are available, and by mid¬ 
summer the earliest of the single Chrysan¬ 
themums will be ready, and last right away 
until the advent of frost. 1 sup|H>se we ail 
have our favourite annuals. If confined 
to three for cutting, I think ray choice 
would lie Cornflowers, Iceland Poppies, j 
and Tree Mallows. 

If one has a spa re corner that can be 
deeply dug and manured a very pleasing 
summer effect can lie produced by planting 
some nice clumps qf Liiium eandidum and 
sowing with Cornflowers in variety, the 
blue predominating. This may remain un¬ 
disturbed for many seasons, only requir¬ 
ing the thinning out of the seedlings when 
they make their appearance. I see a new 
Lavatera of considerably darker shade is \ 
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announced. This will be a capital partner 
for the white and the light rose. The 
three annuals above named, with the 
annual Coreopsis and Sweet Peas, are 
among the chief favourites for dinner- 
| table vases through tlie summer months 
alike in the house and on the show-table, 
where the higher-class flowers (I mean 
! from an expensive standpoint) are not 
available, although if the arrangement is 
tastefully carried out they often quite hold 
their own with those grown under glass. 
Quite late in tlie season, besides the Star- 
worls and Chrysanthemums, single Sun- 
[ flowers. Cosmos, and Japanese Anemones 
will help to finish the'season. All. the 
above can be easily and cheaply grown by 
those who have a fair-sized garden. 

Hard nick. E. j>. g 

FERNS FOR SMALL POTS. 

\\ itj[ the present-day tendency to employ 
the hardier kinds of greenhouse Ferns in 
the house, it is in many establishments 
very necessary to keep up n supply of 
young plants for the purpose. The raising 
of Ferns from spores, which at one time 
was looked upon as a somewhat difficult 
matter, is now so generally understood 
that little need be said on that jioint. At. 
all events it is no secret to our market 
cultivators, for pretty little plants arc 
often brought to one's door by coster¬ 
mongers who ask only one penny or two 
]>ence each. The commonest of all is a 
Pteris, not serrulata or cretiea, but show¬ 
ing some of tlie characteristics of each. It 
has, under different names, long been 
Impulnr in wholesale establishments, both 
as small plants and as larger specimens. 

All the forms of Pteris cretiea and P. 
serrulata are well suited for growing in 
small jots, as also are Pteris iutornata, 
Pteris ieptophylla, Deris longifolia 
Maries!, Pteris Regime, and Pteris Witn- 
setti. The universally grown Pteris 
tremain is more iitted for larger sticei- 
■tiens in 5-inch or G-ineli pots lhan as small 
plants. 

While young examples of most Ferns 
are of considerable decorative value in 
small tots, some ate much siqierior to 
others, the following being ail very snit- 
; aide for tlie puriosc: Adiantuni cuuca- 
tuin, A. decorum, A. forniosum, A. 
fulvum, A. gracillimum, A. hispidnUnn, A. 
muiiduluiu, A. Pacottl, and A. sctulosum, 
Aspleniuni Colensoi, a. Nidus (Bird’s 
Nest Fern), Cyrtominni fulentum, Lnstrea 
lepida, J,. varUi, Onyehium jnponicuni, 
Osniundn palustris. Polystiehum triaugu- 
lum, and Todoa hnrhnra. All of the 
j above can lie readily raised from spores, 
by which means better-balanced plants in 
a small state can lie obtained than those 
which are increased by division. 

W. T. 

NOTES AND DEVLINS. 

Tlialictrum adlantifollum.—Suitable foliage 
for cut. flowers is not always available, but 
those who have a stock of plants of the Fern- 
like Tlialictrum adiantifolium are never at a 
lose during the early summer months for 
greenery for rut blossoms, i have found the 
\ one under notice tlie most beautiful us well 
as the most serviceable. Tlie best of it. is that 
it is quite hardy. My plants are on a border 
shaded by a pergola, of Rambler Roses, under 
which few things will grow, hut the shade is 
just enough to keen the glare of the sun from 
the delicate-looking fronds of this Thalictrum. 
Many people, unacquainted with the plant, 
have mistaken it for a Maiden-hair Fern, and 
have been pleased when they have had an 
experience with it aa to its hardiness.—LEA- 

BURST. 

Ornamental Grasses lor cutting.—A corner 
of the garden should be reserved for plants 
whose foliage is useful for cutting. In this 
connection it ie well to remember the orna¬ 
mental Grasses, like Agrostis nchuloea (Love 
Grass). Eragrostis elegans (another form of 
Love Grass), Briza maxima (Quaking Grassl, 
Stipa penuata (Feather Grass), which come in 
useful in July and August when there are 
flowers in plenty. These, if sown on a sunny 
border, nvvav from other things, will soon be 
up and quickly arrive at maturity—W. F. D. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

TWO WAYS WITH WATER LILIES. 
Planting.— The end of April, or the first 
week in May in backward localities, is the 
most suitable time for this work. The 
temperature of the water is then 
beginning to rise and grow th is distinctly 
on the wove. The first thing is to secure 
some suitable baskets in which to plant 
them. I have found the most suitable are 
what are known in the trade as “nursery 
rounds.” These will average about 
9 inches or 10 inches in depth and be of 
various widths. Those 2 feet in diameter 
may be chosen for the smaller or medium¬ 
sized crowns, those feet for the larger 
ones, and for the strongest and most 


the top of the basket. Then take some 
coarse,. tarred string and lace it across 
the basket so that the crowns are quite 
secure against floating. If some clean, 
coarse gravel is available scatter some 
of this on the surface so ns to keep down 
any soil that may tie sufficiently light to 
float. The soil should be made fairly 
firm. 

After-treatment. — As soon as the 
planting is completed put the baskets into 
the water. There are various ways of 
doing this. Assuming that the water has 
been lowered so ns to more conveniently 
attend to the work, it is an easy matter 
to place them where it is deemed advis¬ 
able. Then for the time being, and until 
the water has again risen sufficiently to 
cover the crowns, let them bo shaded 


deeper water if possible. In doing this, 
select promising growing pieces rather 
than the very largest. Even in the first 
season there will be a good display of 
flowers where for a year or two past it 
has been rather a mass of leafage that 
forces itself well up out of the water, with 
many flowers hidden underneath. In 
doing this work it will not tie advisable to 
put back into the same space or spot more 
than one-fourth, or at the most one-third, 
of the quantity taken out. These strong 
crowns will have rooted deeply into the 
mud, and bo found rather difficult to lift. 
With two or three digging forks and a 
manure drag it will be possible to move 
them. 

The choicer kinds that do not grow quite 
so luxuriantly will at times need division, 



Water Lilies, Willows, and waterside plants. 


vigorous plants baskets up to 4 feet in 
diameter may bo used with advantage. 

Soil.— I find nothing to equal the fol¬ 
lowing preparation: In tile basket first 
place some well-decayed leaves collected 
last autumn and as taken from the heap. 
Cover the bottom of the basket with these 
to keep the soil from working through, 
say. to alvout one-third of the depth of the 
basket. Then take sonic good turfy loam, 
roughly broken to pieces, covering this 
over the leaves, which will thus be pressed 
down. Ui>on this place some similar but 
finer soil, with a sprinkling of bone-inedl. 
riant the crowns on this so that the sur¬ 
face of each crown just shows. Spread 
out the roots in all directions and cover 
with similar soil, allowing from 2 inches 
to 3 Inches of soil over the roots. This 
should bring the surface, slightly above 
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with old mats, which should bo kept 
always moist, removing them when no 
longer needed. If the water has not been 
lowered it is possible to place them in 
position by either pushing them out with 
long, stiff poles, or, what is better still, 
by cords, if the opposite bank is not too 
far away for the cord to be used on the 
other side. 

Division or crowns.— In some ponds or 
lakes, where the water is congenial to 
their well-being, and the pond mud pre¬ 
sent in sufficient depth, the growth will, 
in a few years, be over-vigorous in the 
ease of the more robust varieties. This 
is more apparent when the deptli of water 
is not sufficient, to float the leaves of such 
as these well away from the crowns. The 
remedy is to lower the water and divide 
the crowns', then replace them, but iu 


or perhaps a larger basket, for their well¬ 
being. Assuming such to be the case two 
or three years after planting, it is an easy 
matter to do this. With the same tools 
they can lie brought to the edge and 
attended to. Some may need division, 
others may not, but larger baskets will 
very likely lie required. If divided it will 
lie possible to increase the stock and put 
them back, either in baskets of the same 
size or, say, two or throe in larger baskets. 
Spread the roots out and use soil as 
advised above. With new additions to the 
stock it is possible they will lie somewhat 
small, but none the worse for that if 
healthy. Use the smaller baskets for 
these, and do not place them for the first 
season or two into too great a depth of 
water—say, about 1 foot over the crowns. 

By keeping these in shallow water it will 
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be possible to watch their progress more 
easily. 

Other work.— In growing Water Inlies 
(lo not use any farmyard or stable 
manure, as it may cause disease and is 
not in any sense an advantage.— James 
IIi dso.v, in Country Life. 

Thin is a very yowl article hy Mr. 
Hudson, of Gunncrsbury House, who 
yroirs Water Lilies admirably, but it is 
well to know then: arc alternative ways 
that are also good, llis plan is excellent 
for shallow water that can be easily 
cleaned out and the plants attended to in 
all ways, but in our land there, are many 
natural waters in which these beautiful 
hardy Water Lilies do better than in any 
shallow water, and also with better effect, 
as the flowers are not croicded over the 
whole surface. 

In all ponds or lakes fed. by natural 
streams out of woods and hollows there 
is usually much silt washed in, which 1 
think is the best food for the Water Lily. 
/ acted on that belief when l began, many 
years ago, to plant Water Lilies. Mix¬ 
tures of loam and other things may do 
eery will for those who plant in cement 
or shallow ponds, but one yeti a better 
result from ilic natural mud of the pond. 
Home kinds, pul in more than twenty 
years ago, have never gone back, and the 
difficulty is lo thin them out and trans¬ 
plant. 

.1 s to placing the roots, the wag de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Hudson is excellent gener¬ 
ally. blit villi the kinds Hint are not 
very rare I simply throw the root or 
rhi;omc into the water weighted with a 
bit of old iron or a brick attached, which 
finds its way lo the bottom and gives the 
plant its start in life. From some kinds 
f planted in that way I could gather 100 
/towers. In the ease of new or rare kinds 
I use a basket, but the best way is to plant 
them in small tanks unlil they get size. 
The pond is 1,1 feet or more deep in the 
middle, anil that prevents overcrowding 
or spreading all over the surface, which is 
a great gain Inilli for effect and in all 
wags. 

Success depends much on the absence of 
vermin — water-rats and the common 
water-hen. The water-rat lives on the 
flowers and cuts them off in dozens, and 
the water-hen disfigures them, / destroy 
them both, but there is such a slock of 
them in the woods around that their 
numbers never seem to be lessened much. 

W. It. 


tlie Fritillaria and its Lin bit, its colouring, 
its poise of flower, and the many small 
features which add to its comeliness. 
Most, of the Fritillarias are comely, dark 
though they may he in colour in most 
eases. Fritillaria pyrennlea is one of the 
dark-coloured ones which some would call 
“dull and ineffective.’’ "Effective” it 
cannot lie called in the ordinary accepta¬ 
tion of tile word, but it has many jioints 
of beauty when examined. Dull outside, 
yet the shape of the hells and the way in 
which they droop, the recurving of the 
segments, the chequering of the red-brown 
(lowers—all attract one. The olive-green 
interior is delightfully speckled with 
brown, with a display of pure olive-green 
near the mouth, and the whole shines as 
if varnished over. Some may say that 
this is an old-fashioned Fritillary. It is 
attractive all tlie same, and will grow in 
almost any soil. 

Gf.iim IIei.dreichi.— Ileldroieh’s Avens 
is a brilliant scarlet flower which I find 
valuable in the garden. It is of good 
colour—vivid scarlet with, in some seed¬ 
lings, a modicum of orange—and it is of a 
suitable height for a narrow border or 
near the front of a larger one. It can 
also be grown in the rock garden, as it is 
only about a foot high. It likes a loamy 
soil. Several self-sown plants have np- 
Iieared and come into bloom here. It has 
flowered in May this year. 

The Doubt,e Lady’s Smock. — In a 
moist place in my garden I have estab¬ 
lished the double variety of the Lady's 
Smock. There are said to be two varie¬ 
ties—one with pure white flowers and one 
with a tinge of lilac. Tlie latter is the 
one 1 have here, and it is interesting to 
see how kindly it takes to tlie moist place 
and how happy it seems'there compared 
to where there is no spoeiul supply of 
moisture. It will grow in any border or 
on the rock garden, and will flower well, 
hut it is much happier and better in the 
moist soil. 

Ax Amateur of Hardy Fi.owers. 


AMONG TIIE II Alt III’ FLOWERS. 
Primula Lissadei.i, Hybrid. —This nice 
Primula has stood the test of two winters, 
increasing in a satisfactory way, and I 
lioiie, after flowering, to propagate it hy 
division. It is more vigorous than I’. 
Unique, although the latter is also doing 
well. 1 like its curious but pretty crimson- 
scarlet; flowers and attractive mealiness of 
the stems, which go well together and 
make a plant of some character and 
beauty. It seems to me to like a moist 
but not absolutely wet place. 

Fritii.i.aiiia pyiienaica. — Some people 
have such a passion for brilliant colours 
that they cannot admit that Fritillarias 
have any real attraction. Most of those I 
know have delightfully glossy interiors 
and the colouring is frequently quaint in 
the highest degree. They are generally so 
modest that they only show their full 
beauty lo tlie one who is not satisfied with 
a (lower which catches the eye in passing, 
but lingers over it and studies its points 
of beauty. Just as a lover of a good pic¬ 
ture will linger over a true work of art 
and will study its manifold beauties ns 
displayed in colour, inspiration, or 
technique, so thp^Jower-lover |vil] examine 
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thp4Jower-iover will < 

Google 


OPEN-AIIt FLOWER GARDENING. 
Now ix bloom.— Magnolia llrozzoni and 
others, Pyrus japonien in variety, T. Mains 
floribunda. Apples, Pears, and Cherries, 
both single and double white and pink. 
Rhododendrons, Skimmias, Broom, Ber- 
beris Durwini, B. Tliunbergi, B. stc.no- 
phylla, B. dictophylla, and B. empetri- 
formis, Viburnum rhytidophytlum, V. 
Carlcsi, V. Tinus, and L. tomenlosum 
HIorient. Camellias, Jen’s Mallow (licrria 
japoniea), double and single, Labrador 
Tea (Ledum latifolium), I,'lira gnus eilulis, 
tlie Pearl Bush (Exochorda), Daphne 
Cneorum, 1). pontica, I). eaucasica, Peri¬ 
winkle, Bush and prostrate Rosemary, 
Chinese Quince, Coronille glauca and C. 
Ernerus, the Sweet Bay, Clematis montana, 
C. in. rosea, V. aipina and C. alpina alba. 
Akebia quinata, lthaphiolepis Dtlacoitri, 
Evergreen Laburnum (Piptantlius), Wis¬ 
taria sinensis, double Corse, Deutzias, 
Cornus florida and C. florida rubra. Erica 
arborca, E. australis, E. mediterranea, E. 
in. snperba. E. m. alba, E. m. liybrida, E. 
Veltchi, Andromeda polifulia, double Pin eh, 
Amclanchier canadensis, Lillies (Choisya 
tomato). Ledum Lyoni, Anemone fulgens, 
A. sulpliurca, Blue Wood Anemone, A. 
sylvestris, A. albana, .1. coronaria, Epi- 
mciliiims, Wallflowers, Slimmer Snowflake, 
Saxifrage, in many varieties,Snake's Head, 
(leum, Meeonopsis. Primroses, and Primu¬ 
las (various), Seilla (various), Myosotis 
sylratiea. Cowslips, Attbriclias in variety 
(Dr. Mutes. Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, and 
Moorheimi being three of the best), Erinus 
various, Arenaria, Fumitory.Viola oornuta 
anil V. gracilis, anil others, Alpine 
Phloxes, Tulips and Narcissi, Kingcups, 


Water Hawthorn (Aponogeton), Corsican 
Hellebore, Cypripcdium pubeseens and C. 
acaule, Gentiana araulis, (I. vema, 
yellow and while Arabis, Grape Hya¬ 
cinths, TAthospcrmum various, Ivy, Arcto- 
staphyllus californica, Canadian Dog¬ 
wood, various Ranunculi, Candytufts, 
Honesty, Cytisus Ardnini, Versicaria 
iilrieulata. Ileitis ccerulcsccns, Linum 
alpinum, Dryas ociopetala, Oxalis, fEthin- 
nema slylosum and 7E. armenutn, Alpinr, 
Coronillas, Arenaria montana, Aquilegla 
viridiflora, Ornithogalmns, Rock Roses, 
Camassias, Anehusas, Bleeding Heart 
(Dielytra speetabilis), Mazus rugosus, 
Heliehrysum bellidioides, H. Irinerve, 
Myosotis, Foam flower. Lychnis, Violet 
Cress, Trilliums, Othonnopsis cheirifolia. 

Work of the week. — Clematises 
have made rapid growth during the 
last few weeks of warm sunshine and 
have required attention in the way of 
tying. If left too long the shoots quickly 
iieoomo a tangled mass and are almost im¬ 
possible to deal with satisfactorily. Rose 
beds, in which Myosotis, Campanulas, 
Sodtnns, etc., are planted among the Roses 
for summer beauty, have been hoed" ami 
cleaned. Various seeds, such ns those of 
dwarf annuals, which, if carefully 
chosen, add considerably to the licnuty of 
I lie garden, have been sown in other beds. 
A few Ilcpaticas have been planted in 
shaded .-quits. Beds have been got ready 
for Gannas. The varieties we intend to 
plant towards the end of the month are 
Alphonse Bouvicr and King Humbert. A 
largo bod of Lobelia eardinalis 1ms been 
planted, also beds of Scarlet Pentstemons. 
A group of Gerbera Jameson! lias been 
planted out and Gazanra lias been planted 
as an edging. Vases filled with plants 
have been placed in position and others 
are lx'ing gradually hardened off in 
readiness for their summer quarters. 
Seedling Tufted Pansies, Stocks, Antir¬ 
rhinums, Ncmcsia, and Dinnthus have 
been pricked out. 

A small group of Santolina Chnmiccy- 
imrissns squarrosn has been planted on a 
sunny hank, and Litlwsiierimim prostratum 
for falling over tlie edge of a retaining 
wall. The last hatch of Sweet Peas lias 
lieen planted out find a few seeds sown to 
extend the flowering jieriod. A number of 
Crocuses which has not done well in the 
flower garden will shortly tie removed and 
planted in the Grass. E. M. 

Sussex. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Narcissus Elvira. —Those who welcome 
the latest-flowering members of n group 
as well as the earliest, and have not yet 
discovered the value of the above-named 
in the former set, should make a note of 
it now in order to have it another year. 
It is of tlie itootsz race, and while I do 
not jieisonally favour these varieties so 
much as some, I see in such as Elvira a 
certain garden value for the reason 
named. Writing at the end of the first 
week of May, a goodly cluster of it near 
by is not yet. in its prime, though prob¬ 
ably a somewhat, late planting and a 
foil corner may to some extent account 
for this. In any case it. is a late-flowering 
sort, and, ns these poctnz varieties go, 
one of the host. The plant is strong- 
habited, flowers white, cup citron- 
yellow, several in a scape, and fragrant. 
It is also cheap, an important item to 
those who have much space to fill.—S. S. 

Narcissus odorus rugulosus. — All the 
forms of llio Cnmpernelle Jonquil can bo 
recommended for their freedom of flower¬ 
ing. fragrance, I lowers of endurance, and 
rich colouring—attributes which the above- 
named, tlie finest of them all, jiossesses in 
a high degree. To these must he added 
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cheapness. Remembering that a thousand 
bulbs may be had for a sovereign and that 
each is capable of yielding an average of 
two sprays of flowers each, some idea may 
be got of its worth. Good either for )>ot.> 
or the border, it is also of considerable 
service when grown in bowls of fibre. For 
conservatory work under glass the rich 
golden-yellow colour remains to the last, 
not, like so many of the paler sorts, In¬ 
coming washy and i*x>r a day or two after 
the flowers are fully developed.—E. II. J. 

The Dentarias.—One is glad to see the 
note on Dentarias for the wild garden in 
Gabdkmno Illustrated for April 24. 
The wild garden is, perhaps, more suit¬ 
able for some of the Dentarias than the 
rock garden or the border, ns many of 
them are apt to run a good deal at the 
roots and encroach upon their neighbours. 


! porcelain blue, known as lilacina. Open¬ 
ing its first flowers in February, the plant 
continues to bloom until the middle of 
April, when it is at its best. The blossoms 
] open at sunrise and on bright days remain 
expanded during flic daylight, but close at 
night and on dark, sunless days. Though 
it. is a native of Buenos Ayres it is quite 
hardy in warm soils in the southern 
' counties. In some Cornish gardens these 
flowers provide a delightful spring pic- 
i tine when naturalised on a sunny bank. 
The plants succeed as well in shade as in 
sunshine, for in another garden they are 
growing on a gentle slope at the foot of 
trees, where they flower with equal pro¬ 
fusion. In a certain Cornish garden the 
Triteleia is associated with the Persian 
Cyclamen, which flowers in the open at the 
same time. Heavy soil holding stagnant 


of an old gardener who grew them well. 
Zinnias are amongst the last things which 
should be planted out, and then it is well to 
give them the sunniest position the garden 
affords.—W. F. D. 

Sowing annuals out of doors. —During tlie 
next few weeks many annuals will he sown in 
the open ground. Let me tirge upon those who 
have not considered these useful plants the 
desirability of thin sowing, so as to ensure 
from the start that eacli plant shall be treated 
individually, and have its modicum of room. 
Hardy annual, suffer more from neglect in 
this direction than any other class of plant. 
It often happens that after sowing not even 
thinning out is attempted.— Townsman. 


FERNS. 


ASPIDIUM CORIACEFM. 

Tuts, known under the name of Poly- 
sticlium enponse, which seems to indicnle 
that it is a native of the Caiie of Good 



Aspiclium coriaceum. 


The late .Mr. I’. Xcill-Frasor, of Rockville, 
Edinburgh, had a good plan of confining 
the Dentarias and other plants of similar 
habit. This was by planting them in 
earthenware rings, which can be made for 
the purpose, or in sections of drain-pipes 
about it foot deep. This confines the roots, 
and should they tie come overcrowded they 
are easily lifted and replanted. It is a 
pity that the botanists have now trans¬ 
ferred the Dentarias to the Cardamines, 
as for tile garden they form a distinct 
enough class, and identification is easier 
when they are kept separate.— S. Arnott. 

Triteleia uniflora. —This plant is known 
nlso as Erodireu uniflora and Milln lini 
flora. The name which heads this note is, 
however, that by which it is most gener¬ 
ally known. Though called nnlflora, it 
often bears two flowers on a stem. There 
are two forms, the wlrtte and they pale 
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moisture it particularly resents.—W yxd- 
JI A M FlTZH E ltlt BUT. 

Sowing biennials. There is much truth in 
the statement of " Woodbostwiek " (page 203) 
that these are sown too late. He recommends 
sowing when the plants are in bloom, but 
much depends on the treatment after¬ 
wards. If Forget-me-not is sown in a warm 
place in j^>od soil the plants will he far too 
large for lany purposes; on poor soil and in 
an open position this would not happen. Dur¬ 
ing the past season I noticed how early a 
neighbour was flowing his Canterbury Bells. 
These were sown six weeks before mine, arid 
now (at the close of April) his plants are 
three times the size mine are. “ Woodbast- 
wick" does well to mention Wallflowers, 
which are frequently sown far too late. The 
best I have seen for years were sown in May. 
When large enough they wore pricked out in 
land that had been cropped with early Pota¬ 
toes. Treated thus they were in early 
November big and bushy.—J. C. F. C. 

Zinnias—planting them out. —In planting 
half-hardy annuals out-of-doors an exception 
should be made in favour of Zinnias so far as 
early planting out is concerned. " Wait awhile 
if the nights are cold in May ” was the advice 


IIoih\ although it lias boon found in a 
wild state in America from Cuba to Pata¬ 
gonia, in the Polynesian Islands, in New 
Zealand and Australia, as well as in Cajic 
Colony and Natal, is a very handsome 
Fern, useful alike for conservatory or for 
indoor decoration. Its fronds, each about 
18 inches long, are of a very leathery tex¬ 
ture, dark green in colour, and of a 
shining nature on their upper surface. 
They are abundantly produced from a 
creeping rhizome which is of about the 
thickness of a man’s linger, and last a 
long time on tlie plant. Although propa¬ 
gation may be done by the division of the 
rhizomes, much better plants are produced 
from seedlings, which are easily raised, 
as spores are produced very profusely, 
and they germinate v^y freely under 
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FRUIT. 

FRUITS AND VEGETARLES FOR 
COTTAGERS. 

Tiif. allotment holders of this neighbour¬ 
hood, realising that food stuffs are likely 
to be very dear for a long time, have 
filled most of their land with things that 
will be profitable to them, notably 
Potatoes, Onions, Parsnips, and green 
vegetables of the cut and come again 
order, like Cabbage and Winter Kales. 
Wages in rural districts are hardly likely 
to increase in proiiortion to the cost of 
living, and anything that can help the 
housewife in the direction above noted 
will be a great boon. In a recent 
note on Plums I suggested an easy and in- 
exfieusive way of bottling, and this would 
apply to other fruits like Gooseberries, 
Red Currants, and Blackberries. The last 
are very abundant in most seasons, and 
the soil being good and deep they are large 
and of excellent quality. To obtain them 
good one has to visit the hedgerows divid¬ 
ing the meadows and portions of the 
coverts, and decidedly bar the roadside 
hedges, where they are generally covered 
with dust, which from tarred roads is very 
objectionable. I think the old Blackberry 
will hold its own with any introductions of 
a similar fruit with high-sounding names. 
In addition to the Blackberry other wild 
products that pay for gathering are Mush¬ 
rooms and Sloes. The farmers in this 
neighbourhood are very willing for 
children to get them, always provided 
there is no damage done. The Mushroom 
is tlie most profitable of the three, very 
good prices being obtainable in the towns 
for those just emerging from the button 
stage. 

I referred above to the most, profitable 
vegetables for cottagers, because an 
illustration in the other direction was very 
apparent the other day in the shape of a 
fair sized break of Broccoli. This had 
doubtless been planted somewhere about 
I he end of last July and so had occupied 
its presort quarters nearly ten months. 
The owner either had not chosen a good 
variety or been disappointed in bis selec¬ 
tion. tlie majority of the. plants showing 
heads not larger than a good-sized 
tumbler. Considering the space occupied 
and the length of time on the ground, it 
struck me as a singularly unremunerative 
crop. Decidedly the most, profitable are 
a good Cabbage of the type of Wheeler's 
Imperial and a Kale like the medium- 
height curled Scotch. Cabbages are later 
than usual this season, owing to the long 
spell of cold weather experienced early in 
April, but I cut my first brace on May 8th. 
In preference to planting Rroccolis that are 
not ready before May and June I should 
strongly recommend sowing a pinch of a 
small, quick-growing Cauliflower of the 
type of Snowball under a handlight very 
early in March. A very useful winter 
vegetable where the flavour is not objected 
to is the garden Swede Turnip. I find it 
rather largely grown in this district, few 
allotments being without a fair-sized 
break. On the other hand, not one 
cottager iu ten will plant another useful 
winter vegetable—the Girasole. “ I can’t 
nbear,” they say, “ the taste of it.” 

Hardwick. E. It. S. 


Grape Gros Colman.— In a recent note on 
colouring the above Grai>c I omitted the 
suggestion of the possibility, or Indeed the 
probability, that there are two or three 
different forms of it, as of tlie Black Ham¬ 
burgh. This was first brought to ray 
notice by a friend who has grown in his 
time many hundred tons of the Grape, 
but who has now, I believe, discarded bis 
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Vines in favour of Teaches and Nectarines. 
Some years ago, I think about twenty-five, 
when he was starting grape-growing, I let 
him have sufficient eyes of Gros Colman to 
fill a 200-feet span house, and hearing 
some ten years later he had gone in for its 
culture on rather a large scale went to 
have a look round. I found about a dozen 
span-houses, each 300 feet long, devoted to 
Gros Colman, and mostly filled with fine 
crops alike in berry and colour. He was 
very well satisfied with them, but said he 
always cut tlie best coloured Grapes from 
the first planted house. He also thought 
the berries rather larger and the slightly 
obovate character more pronounced. I 
said that being his first, house possibly it 
had received rather better or different 
treatment, but he did not think so.— 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 


VINES FAILING. 

(Reply to E. Tope.) 

There arc no insects on the leaves, neither 
is there the slightest trace of disease of 
any kind. The large leaf sent lias been 
scalded, a matter we shall refer to later 
on. With regard to the “ lateral,” or 
“shoot,” this is very weak, indicating 
that the root-system is out of order. 
Although lifting may have been recently 
done, it lias, for some reason, not had the 
desired effect. We therefore advise you, 
if you deem the Vines worthy of the 
trouble, to lift them as early as you can 
in the autumn, and to make a new border, 
witli a well-drained base, even going to 
the lengtli of concreting tlie bottom if the 
sub-soil is damp or consisting of clay. The 
best time to carry out this work is before 
the Vines shed their leaves, ns the fact of 
their still being clothed with foliage 
induces the roots to push out new fibres in 
far less time than they would do if the 
Vines were dormant. The 
Lifting and other necessary operations 
must be carried out expeditiously, con¬ 
sequently, the compost, drainage materials, 
and, if required, sand and cement for tlie 
laying of a concrete base should be ready 
to hand. After the roots are freed from 
tlie old soil lay them out in damp Moss 
spread out on mats, and then bundle them 
up together. They will then take no harm 
if tlie mats and Moss are kept moist, the 
roof shaded, and the Vines syringed two 
or three times a day until they can be laid 
out afresh in tlie new border. Between 
now and then encourage the Vines to pro¬ 
duce all the roots possible by allowing the 
laterals to make as much growth as you 
reasonably can, i.e., without causing undue 
crowding of the foliage. Stimulants must 
he applied cautiously, otherwise more 
harm than good will ensue. Weak liquid 
manure, whenever the border requires 
water, may be used, or this and blood 
manure if tlie latter is in a dried, con¬ 
centrated state may be used alternately. 
An equal quantity of bone-meal added to 
the dried blood would render the hitter 
more effective. This should be applied to 
the surface at the rate of from 2 oz. to 
4 oz. per square yard suiier and washed 
in. For the Vines that are in good health 
you cannot do better than purchase a 
properly-comiiounded Vine mm^ire and 
use it according to directions. Much harm 
results from the haphazard manner in 
which artificials are often used, and it is, 
therefore, by far the safest way to em¬ 
ploy a manure in which Hie needed con¬ 
stituents ore present iu suitable quantities, 
and apply it as advised. As a rule, these 
proprietary manures are directed to be 
applied at three different periods, i.e., 
when the Vines are started, ns soon as 
thinning is completed, and, finally, when 
the berries finish stoning. If in good 
health the Vines may, when water is re¬ 


quired, receive diluted liquid in ndditlon 
up to the time the berries begin to colour, 
after which plain water only should be 
used. With regard to 
Leaf-scalding, this usually occurs when 
a period of dull, cold weather is succeeded 
by ouc of bright sunshine. The foliage is 
then somewhat thin and flabby, and unless 
ventilation is carefully attended to in the 
early morning some leaves are apt—and 
tlie more unhealthy the Vine the more 
susceptible arc they—to liecome scalded. 
The actual scalding is really the result, of 
the drops of condensed moisture hanging 
on the under side of the glass acting as 
lenses when a sudden hurst of sunshine 
occurs, particularly in tlie early morning 
before tlie ventilators are opened. This 
matter should, therefore, have attention 
directly the temperature is seen to be 
rising. 


VEGETABLES. 

SEED-SOWING ON HEAVY SOILS. 

A wet spring does not augur well for a 
favourable seed-sowing time, especially in 
heavy land districts. If the weather 
should have been wet for weeks previously, 
heavy soil after a few' fine days, instead 
of working freely, is tough and leathery 
and full of lumps. Such lumps of soil 
when surrounding seeds form a very 
favourite lurking-place for slugs. Heavy 
clay soils are considerably lower in tem¬ 
perature than light soils, and when in a 
wet and sodden state they are still more 
so. 

Special dates fot sowing must not be fol¬ 
lowed. If the soil is not in good condition 
wait until it is, and the grower will never 
regret it. To surround seeds with wet or 
Pasty soil is to seal them up. or partially 
so, from the conditions for free germina¬ 
tion. It is very easy to advise this or 
that to be sown in the open air, and which 
often leads novices astray. Tlie weather 
should decide the correct time for sowing, 
or as near as it possibly can during the 
early spring months. Very often the 
blame for tlie failure of tlie seeds is put 
upon the seedsman who supplied the 
seeds. Put good seed into good ground 
and It will, bar unforeseen accidents, 
surely succeed. 

During unfavourable seasons there are 
aids which may be called into requisition 
so as to help the crops. If tlie woollier 
should be such that the surface soil does 
not become pulverised sufficiently to 
enable the seeds to be surrounded with 
fine soil, the lumps of soil will certainly 
not become lined down sufficiently to 
allow of seed-sowing by merely waiting 
a few days. This is very often the case 
on newly-turned-up Grass land. If such 
soil as this has not had the influence of 
drying winds and frosts tlie surface is like 
so many dried bricks, where it is difficult 
for even Totatoes to succeed properly, as 
even these require to be surrounded with 
fine soil if they are to grow ns they should 
do. 

One of the best aids for enabling the 
seeds to germinate kindly is to surround 
them with old potting soil and garden 
refuse burned in a smother. Two parts 
of tlie former to one of tlie latter form 
a suitable mixture, and which will ensure 
regular germination. For surrounding 
such seeds as Onions and Parsnips it is 
capital. In sowing small seeds in drills it is 
an easy matter to go along and cover the 
seeds with fine soil, and in the end it well 
repays for the trouble taken. Tlie young 
-seedlings will appear through the fine soil 
and the roots will be enabled to receive 
adequate support until they are strong 
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enough to penetrate into the heavier soil, 
and when they do this they will grow 
ahead witli renewed vigour. Carrots, 
Turnips, and Spinach are also benefited by 
such assistance. Turnips are far more 
likely to become attacked with the fly on 
lumpy ground. All the BrasslCns are like¬ 
wise similarly affected by contact with 
lumpy soil. The old truism, “The more 
haste the less speed,” is never more 
apparent in kitchen garden operations 
than in being in too great a hurry to 
commit seeds to the ground in a wet, cold 
season. The wisest course is to raise what 
kinds one possibly can under glass and 
then to plant out at the first favourable 
opportunity. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Vegetables, sowing little and often.— It 

might be well at this season to oiler the 
suggestion that the sowing and planting 
of many kinds of vegetables little and 
often, as opposed to too much at any one 
time, should receive more attention. 
Vegetables are too precious to he wasted, 
and it is a thousand pities to see a lot of 
one thing running to seed and another 
getting too old to i>e palatable. This 
applies specially to Lettuces and French 
Beans, of which enormous (juautities are 
annually wasted. They are notoriously 
short-lived, especially in hot, dry summers, 
hut it should be fairly easy to gauge the 
requirements of families and sow just 
enough successively for consumption 
while the crop is fresh and tender. In 
Cauliflowers, too, there is a tendency to 
plant too many of the large varieties at 
once. They occupy the ground a consider¬ 
able time. All come in nearly at the same 
time, with the result that many heads are 
practically wasted. It would he far bettor 
lo make three sowings, say in March, 
April, and May, of a small sort like Snow¬ 
ball, that, takes up very little space, comes 
quickly to maturity, forms small, close 
heads, and lias a very short season, 
leaving the ground at liberty for other 
things. In root crops, too, like Carrots 
and Turnips, n little and often is the best 
policy. The old practice of only making 
one sowing of Carrots, for instance, in 
April should be extended to three smaller 
sowings in February, April, and early 
July, which will give a succession of 
tender, juicy roots for many months. The 
necessity of attention to Spinach is well 
known. The large, broad-leaved variety 
is longer lived than the old kind, but with 
this, too, sowing small quantities and 
often is sound policy.—E. B. S., Hard- 
nick. 

Hew Tomatoes.— Is there not. a growing 
tendency to multiply needlessly so-called 
“new” varieties of Tomatoes? Yearly 
there appear in seed-lists ever-increasing 
additions to the already numerous 
varieties, which, not only to amateurs but 
to gardeners as well, are perplexing. 
There is always the chance that a novelty 
may lie of out-standing merit, and natur¬ 
ally it is ordered and given a trial. In 
nine cases out of ten the newcomer is an 
advance upon none of the older sorts, 
either in point of colour or productive¬ 
ness. As a matter of fact it would very 
often puzzle the grower to decide in what 
way tile “new Tomato” was entitled to 
lie classed as a novelty. The truth of the 
matter is that in many instances the .seed 
lias been saved from n few well-shaped or 
well-coloured fruits already christened 
and in cultivation, and the resulting seed¬ 
lings have received a fancy name and 
have been in turn seeded, the resulting 
seed being put upon the market as that 
of a new variety. Even in cases where 
honest hybridisation has been carried out 
I am very sceptical as to the value of the 
majority of the progeny^ and in any case 
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there are already so many excellent 
Tomatoes in commerce that these novelties 
tend to become somewhat of a weariness 
to the grower, and a halt might very well 
be called.—K. Bright. 

Thyme. — Among herbs which nre in 
fairly regular request, Thyme is apt to be 
left to its own will. A bed will last with¬ 
out renewal for an indefinite number of 
years, but .sooner or later a collapse takes 
place. It is as well, therefore, to have a 
few young plants in reserve, and now that 
growth is again on the move the young 
tips, if inserted in sandy soil in a cold 
frame, will soon root, and will make 
useful plants in the course of a season. 
Thyme is also easily raised from seeds, 
but the seedlings take some little time to 
become of a usable size.— Kirk. 

Marrow malncrop Peas. —From now to the 
middle, or in some places the end, of June i„ a 
suitable time to sow late Peas. Every 
gardener has hie favourite varieties based 
upon experience. Ne Plus Ultra is still one of 
the best- of the tall varieties, but I think very 
tall Peas are not so popular as they were in 
some places from the difficulty of getting suit¬ 
able sticks. I have sometimes obtained a good 
second crop late in the season from this and 
eome other varieties when the first crop is 
gathered promptly and the plants are well 
supported with mulch and water. The follow¬ 
ing are good maincrop Marrow Peas of 
medium height:—Autocrat, Sutton’s Best of 
All, Sharpe’s Queen, and Veitch's Perfection, 
an old variety but reliable. Draw 6-inch 
drills and sow two rows in each 4 inches apart, 
or at any rate do not over-crowd. Run the 
rows north and south so that the sun may 
shine on both sides.—E. If. 

Scorzonera.—Not so generally met with now 
as was at one time the case, Scorzonera is 
still appreciated by eome. The culture of this 
root resembles, generally speaking, mat of tne 
more popular Salsafy; but it does not appear 
to be generally known that it does not reach 
its highest excellence until the second season [ 
of growth. This may easily be proved by 
leaving part of a line over winter; this prac¬ 
tice being at one time quite common among 
the older school of gardeners.—K. Bright. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Fruit-room. — With the sending of the 
last of the fruits of London or Five- 
crowned Pippin to table, and of 
Wellington or Dumelow’s Seedling to the 
kitchen, the Apple crop of 1914 has eome 
to au end. The two varieties mentioned 
kept iu line condition to the last, and the 
flavour in both cases was unimpaired. The | 
fruit-room will now be fully ventilated and 
in due course the walls, etc., will be lime- I 
washed and the shelves cleaned down. 

Potato store. —This structure will also 
undergo a thorough cleaning as soon as it 
is at liberty. All the brickwork will be 
washed over with hot lime, when all will 
be in a sweet, clean condition for the 
storing of tile new crop when the time 
arrives. 

Mushroom-house. —This also undergoes 
an annual cleaning, and extra pains are 
bestowed on the process with a view to 
getting lid of insects in advance of the 
time the house is required for the making 
up of tin 1 first new lied. Everything in tile 
way of old bods, soil and litter, or any¬ 
thing that is likely to harbour wood- 
lice, crickets, and “black beetles” is 
taken out. after which Ibe house is 
thoroughly fumigated with sulphur. Two 
or three old buckets or similar utensils 
answer as well as anything for this pur¬ 
pose. A shovelful of red-hot coals is put 
iuto each and on them is shaken about 
i- Hi. of sulphur. All ventilators, etc., are 
closed beforehand so that the person 
attending to the fumigating has nothing to 
do hut close the door after applying tiie 
sulphur. This usually makes a clean 
sweep of everything in the shape of insect 
life and destroys all fungoid genus on 
walls and woodwork, after which nothing 
remains to be done but to give the walls 


a good lime-washing. Until the house is 
again required for use the ventilators and 
door remain wide open. 

Preparations for bedding. —As the 

flowers on the spring - flowering plants 
wane they will bo taken up, and such as 
are required for another season divided 
and planted out in the reserve ground. 
Here they should have every attention ill 
tiie way of watering and keeping down 
weeds if plants of a satisfactory nature 
for the filling of the beds again next 
autumn are looked for. Tulips require 
lifting with a fork, and if wanted again 
for the same purpose a considerable 
amount of care must be bestowed on the 
ripening and storing of the bulbs. As a 
rule the early-flowering Dutch varieties 
are not satisfactory when employed the 
second season after importation for the 
tilling of beds, but nre useful for plant¬ 
ing in the Grass in llie wild garden and 
shrubberies, where, if failures result, the 
matter is not of such great moment. 
Vacant beds should then have their verges 
elipiied, and tiie same with regard to 
edgings of Box, then manured and dug. 
Beds in which Calceolarias are to be 
planted are the better for a good dressing 
of sound loam, either in addition to or 
without manure. The planting of many 
things may then be proceeded with, such, 
for instance, us Calceolarias, Asteriseus, 
Agathma, Pentstemons—in fact anything 
of a half-hardy nature. Care must be 
taken that the soil a (tout the roots in every 
instance is moist. If planted dry much 
watering is required before tiie balls be¬ 
come moistened throughout, and they are 
longer in getting a good start. A good 
soaking of water should therefore be 
afforded all bedding plants prior to being 
|ilanted out. 

Walks and drives. — Tiie present is tiie 
best time for dealing with weed-infested 
walks and drives. If dressed witli a weed¬ 
killer now they keep bright and clean for 
the remainder of the season. As these 
weed-killers are of a poisonous nature the 
directions for use sent with them should 
in every particular be implicitly followed. 

Wall-tree protection. — Whatever this 
may consist of, whether of blinds or nets, 
the trees should be fully exposed during 
the day, and at night, also when mild, with 
a view to getting the foliage hardened, so 
that the coverings can, by the end of the 
month, lie dispensed with altogether. 
Blinds should be well dried and stored 
away for future use. Netting can he stored 
provisionally, as it will not be long 
before it is again required for the protec¬ 
tion of Strawberry-beds, etc. With the 
protection apparatus out of the way atten¬ 
tion can then he turned to the pricking 
up of tiie hard-trodden surface of tiie 
alleys, and, nfter applying an artificial 
fruit manure, mulching the surface, finish¬ 
ing with a good soaking of water if, when 
tested, that portion of the border is found 
to be dry. 

Summer Raspberries. — As the young 
shoots round tiie stools have grown suf¬ 
ficiently for tiie strongest to lie seen, from 
nine to ten of them, ns near to the parent 
stool as circumstances permit, should lie 
selected to remain and the others bopd or 
cut off. This not only prevents a conges¬ 
tion of the young canes later on, but it 
strengthens the stools and 1 lie canes re¬ 
quired for next year’s fruiting, while it 
permits of sunlight and air penetrating 
and circulating freely throughout the 
plantation. 

Autumn Raspberries.— The young canes 
should now lie thinned out, leaving the 
best and strongest about 1 foot apart for 
the furnishing of the trellis, and cutting 
out the others just beneath the surface. 
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Rose Garden. —Hoses have without ex¬ 
ception broken well and growth is strong. 
Some few caterpillars have been found on 
some wall-trained trees, otherwise there 
Is so far an absence of insects. Mildew 
has apiK'.ared on the leaves of the Noisette 
Purity, which is generally one of the 
first, if not the first, to fall a victim to 
this malady. The Rambler named Queen 
Alexandra has also been susceptible to 
iittack early in former seasons, but so far 
the foliage is bright and clean. The soil 
in the beds and borders will now be well 
hoed. 

Iris Kaempferi. - These have been top- 
dressed with some rich compost. Although 
this is the third season since the clumps 
were imported there is no apparent 
diminution of vigour: in fact, the clumps 
are making stronger growth than ever. 
The roots are well watered every other 
day for the present, but as soon as growth 
is more advanced they will receive copious 
supplies daily. This is mentioned to show 
that this beautiful Iris can lx 1 grown else¬ 
where than on the margin of ponds and 
streams, etc. 

Early Celery. —This being quite large 
enough for transplanting into the trenches, 
the bed into which the plants were pricked 
off will be well soaked with water a few 
hours beforehand. Each plant will he 
lifted with a good ball and the holes for 
their reception made large enough so that 
they can he planted without breaking them. 
When finished a good soaking of water is 
given, and to conserve moisture the sur¬ 
face 1 between the plants is afterwards 
mulched with old Mushroom-bed manure. 

_ A. W. 
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this season it can hardly he made too firm. 
Good fibrous loam should form the princi¬ 
pal part. This should be pulled to pieces 
about the size of Walnuts. Much will de- 
pend on the nature of the loam as to the 
quantity required. If of the best use four 
parts and add a small quantity of wood 
ashes, pinch bones, and a ti-ineh potfui of 
Bentley's No. 1 Chrysanthemum manure 
for other approved fertiliser) to every 
barrow-load, and sufficient coarse sand to 
ensure a porous soil. If the loam is very 
stiff some line mortar rubble and well- 
decayed leaf-soil or old Mushroom manure 
may with advantage be added, with a 
slight dusting of flesh soot. The pots and 
drainage should both be scrupulously clean 
and dry. If new i>ots are used they 
should be well soaked before using. The 
|>ots generally used are those from T inches 
to 10 inches in diameter, the larger sizes 
for tlie strongest plants and tlie smaller 
for weaker-growing sorts and late-struck 
plants. See that each plant is proiierl.v 
supported and tied loosely, leaving plenty 
of room for the shoots to grow, and, after 
potting, place them in a sheltered position 
so that protection can be afforded if 
needed. 

Planting summer-bedding plants.— The 

planting of all tender plants should lx 1 
delayed until the last week in May. and 
then, if the weather is mild, push on the 
planting of such things as quickly as jiossi- 
ble, beginning with the less tender things 
and working up to Begonias, Cannas, 
Heliotropes, and sub tropical plants, which 
may safely occupy their outdoor positions 
by the second week in June. It fre¬ 
quently hapjiens tlitit we get very cold 
N.E. winds from May 21st to May 25th, 
and tender plants put out before this are 


standing varieties, which are a great im¬ 
provement. on the older kinds. Sow at 
this season in the coolest part of the gar¬ 
den on well-manured and deeply-worked 
soil. There is often n difficulty in main¬ 
taining an unbroken supply of true 
Spinach during the summer months. 

New Zealand Spinach is an excellent 
substitute, and is preferred by some per¬ 
sons, as it lacks the peculiar bitterness of 
the former. A small sowing should be 
made on a south border at once unless 
it has been sown in pots and raised under 
glass, which is much the best way of treat¬ 
ing this valuable vegetable. This variety, 
being very tender, should not he planted 
till quite the end of the month on a warm 
border. Sprinkle overhead frequently to 
give it a good start. 

Tomatoes grown for the open air should 
by now be strong, short-jointed, and 
ready for planting when the weather and 
soil are warm. Generally si leaking, the 
soil is yet too cold for their reception, 
therefore it is better to retain them in the 
pots for another week or so. If the 
ground has not been prepared this should 
Ik? done at once. The position chosen 
should he one exposed to full sun. If 
spaces arc available on walls having a 
south or south-west asitect there will un¬ 
doubtedly be greater chances of securing a 
crop of fruit than when planted in ojien 
quarters. In the latter position they give 
profitable returns in some seasons, but in 
! the Midlands we get one good season to 
i two or three had ones. Strong plants, 
well hardened and just commencing to 
blossom, are necessary for planting iu the 
oi>en, and unless these are obtainable it is 
useless attempting their culture. The 
plants should Ik* restricted to the main 


Raspberry plants are now growing fust 
and the young canes should he thinned. 
Unless required for future transplanting 
they may he thinned down to two or three 
growths to each st<x>l. removing the 
weakest ones by pulling them out. When 
stiK'k Is required for forming new planta¬ 
tions the sucker more distant from the 
stool should he allowed to remain for this 
purpose. Autumn-fruiting varieties should 
he afforded sufficient room to allow of the 
canes being tied thinly to tile wires. Stir 
tlie surface soil and‘apply a good mulch of 
half-rotten manure, and if the weather is 
dry follow this with a thorough soaking 
of weak liquid manure. If 

Peaches and Nectarines are thickly set 
with fruit remove all badly-placed ones, 
retaining those fruits that are most pro¬ 
minent and taking the lend in size, hut the 
final thinning should not be carried out 
until they have finished stoning. As n 
general rule one fruit per square foot is 
sufficient for the largest varieties of 
Benches, and rather more may be left of 
those of tnodium size, as well as most 
varieties of Nectarines. The trees at this 
stage should Ik 1 liberally supplied with 
water nt the roots, and, where a full crop 
is swelling, weak liquid manure from the 
farmyard should be frequently given. To j 
young trees making strong growths only 
clear water should he afforded, hut this 
should lie liberally supplied during long 
sjk‘1 Is of drought. 

Chrysanthemums.— Plants, whether in¬ 
tended for tlie production of large blooms 
or to he used for decoration, should now 
he in a suitable condition for the final 
potting. Prepare all materials required 
for file work, so that no delay occurs 
when l lotting lias commenced. It is 
always well to prepare and thoroughly mix 
the soil some days before using, placing it 
in an open shed and turning it every two 
or three days. On no account should the 


apt to get stunted. A scheme for plant¬ 
ing should have been arranged, and plants 
worked up In accordance with it, having 
<m hand after planting is completed a I 
small reserve of plants of all kinds from 
which may be had sufficient to till tip any 
blanks that may occur later, as a few 
deaths always take lilacs 1 . The planting 
is. to a great extent, a matter of individual 
taste, hut the combinations of plants ought 
to be so arranged that all in each com¬ 
bination are at their best at the same time, 
so ns to avoid flowerless blanks. Another 
point to he studied is to try and give each 
plant the position for which it is best 
suited and in which it will give the best 
and longest succession of flower. We all 
j wish for showery weather during tlie 
planting season, but it is not always to be 
bad, and means must be at hand for water¬ 
ing in all newly-planted stock and attend¬ 
ing to its wants until established. Sur¬ 
face-rooting plants and small seedlings 
are esiieciull.v apt to suffer, and these 
should also be shaded if the weather is 
hot and dry. Should the soil in the beds 
lie very dry it is advisable to give a good 
watering a few hours before planting. In 
very bright weather planting is best done , 
iu the nfterniHin and evening. When 
planting make tlie soil firm about the 
roots. 

Leeks.— Any Ia'eks still unused should 
be lifted without delay and the stems 
buried to n good depth to preserve them. 
Prepare the ground for the coming main- 
crop, and if large Peeks are required 
make trenches similar to those intended 
for Celery, with the exception that more 
1 and richer manure should he dug into the 
bottoms of the trenches. For ordinary 
purposes a good plot of land that has been 
deeply dug and well manured will answer 
well. The drills should ho drawn out 
rather deeply at 15 inches apart, putting 
the plants 9 Inches apart in the rows. 


shoots, lateral growth being kept closely 
stopiR'd. • 

Frame Cucumbers. — Frames and brick 
pits now being cleared of their temporary 
occupants may he got ready for planting 
with Cucumber plants. It is not necessary 
to provide hotbeds specially for summer 
frame Cucumbers if these have lieen pro¬ 
vided for the other plants, as there will he 
sufficient warmth remaining in the 
materials to start and carry oil the 
growth of Cucumber plants without any 
additions. By closing the frames early in 
the afternoon, affording no shade, mid by 
modifying the watering and syringing in 
: accordance with the state of the weather, 

| Cucumbers will grow and fruit well during 
the summer. Always use tepid water for 
syringing the leaves or moistening the soil. 

F. W. G ai.i.op. 

SCOTLAND. 

May Tulips. —During (he week the May- 
flowering Tulips' have added considerably 
to the attractions of the garden. These 
are rather earlier than usual, but, never¬ 
theless, they are very welcome. At the 
present time notes are usually made of 
those which are especially effective, with a 
view to their numbers being increased in 
future. A bed containing a large quan¬ 
tity of the popular Clara Butt is very 
striking. Tlie bulbs were planted very 
closely—much more so than is usually the 
case—solely for cutting; hut owing to cir¬ 
cumstances their display has been seen 
and admired in a growing state. The 
very closeness with which they were 
planted has materially enhanced the ap- 
pearance of Ihc bed, and forms an argu¬ 
ment in favour of thick planting. T. 
retrollexn and T. r. grandiflora are very 
handsoue, their yellow and graceful 
flowers being very distinct. T. Gesneri- 
ana anil the old T. fulgehs, likewise in 
bloom, are useful mid showy : and in the 


soil lie usisi when wet. It is better to err Spinach. — Frequent sowings should Ik 1 



course of a few days (lie Parrot Tulips, 
with their cimoinJ outlines and bright 
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colours, will be available. While the 
majority of flowers in a cut state looks 
well associated with their own foliage, 
some difficulty is occasionally experienced 
in providing sufficient leaves in the case 
of Tulips, but this difficulty may be met 
by tlie free use of Solomon’s Seal, which 
goes well with Tulips when cut. A 
variety which has been commented upon 
during the present spring is the well- 
known Artus, which, alike in beds or in 
borders, is worthy of attention. 

Narcissi. —At the present time the Foet’s 
Narcissus (N. poetic-us), in large clumps, is 
at the height of its display. Everyone 
admires the I’hca Sant’s-eye, and, apart 
from its value in the hardy-plant border, 
the variety is useful for naturalising in 
the Grass or in woodlands. Jonquils have 
been good. These bulbs were originally 
procured for forcing, and, as strong forc¬ 
ing was not resorted to, year by year the 
bulbs, after being ripened, were planted 


well sweetened by repeated turnings, and 
firmly trodden, and rough mellow loam of 
a rather adhesive character is used for the 
bed. Contrary to the usual practice, three 
plants are allowed to the sash, instead of 
the orthodox single plant. These are 
grown on the single-stem system, and give 
excellent results. An advantage of this 
method is, or so it appears to me, that in 
the event of canker attacking the plant, 
the labour involved is not wasted, as Is 
the case when only a single plant is put 
out to each light. The seeds are sown in 
the bed when the heat is right, but of 
course other seeds are sown at the same 
time in pots in case of accidents. 

Cucumbers. —Further seeds of Cucum¬ 
bers were sown. With the advancing heat 
of the sun, a partly-spent hotbed, pre¬ 
viously employed in other ways, makes a 
suitable place for Cucumber growing. The 
variety preferred at this time is Tender 
and True, a sort which is easily managed 



The Lachenalia as a basket plant. 


ont. Now they are beginning to give a , 
return, and among those which have been 
useful may be mentioned N. Jonquilln, 
N. odorus, and the Kush-leaved variety, 
N. Juncifolius. The last has been the 
least satisfactory, probably owing to its 
delicate constitution; and it would ap¬ 
pear to require a specially favoured site in 
respect of exposure to be quite success¬ 
fully grown out-of-doors, In our district 
at all events. The Karri types have been 
exceedingly good, and were very free and 
graceful. 

Melons in pits. —During the week 
several hotbeds were made for Melons. 
There is an ever-increasing difficulty in 
obtaining the necessary supplies of stable- 
litter, and this leads to a greater use of 
leaves. While this is in itself no objec- I 
tion, yet. a too free use of leaves may load 
to an earlier cooling of the beds ; but as in 
the present case the subsiding beat can 
lie reinforced by bot-water pipes, a free 
use of leaves was made. The mixture was ! 
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under moderate conditions of tempera¬ 
ture. To conserve beat, early shutting 
up is practised, and during the earlier 
stages of growth mats are used at night. 

Potting. —There is always at this time 
more or less potting which requires atten¬ 
tion. The difficulty now is to get the soil 
in a proper condition as regards moisture, 
.Soil left on the potting bench for a day or 
two soon becomes dust, dry, so that it pays 
to mix up just a sufficient batch for the 
requirements of the moment. Begonias, 
Gloxinias, Chrysanthemums, and other 
things are being moved on from time to 
time as occasion requires, and before they 
become pot-bound. 

Celosias. —A sowing of these showy 
plants has been made for autumn decora¬ 
tion. When grown in quantity and inter¬ 
mixed with fine-folinged plants they 
always attract attention. Celosias must 
not be i term it ted to become pot-bonnd in 
tiieir earlier stages, for if this happens 


they produce their flower-spikes prema- 
| turely, and these are small and of little 
value. Strains vary considerably, so«that 
when any line examples are noted it pays 
to collect seed from them, and in a short 
time a strain of some value can be built 
up. The ordinary C. plumosa (crimson 
or yellow) is the variety most generally 
grown, but C. Thompson!', although per¬ 
haps not quite so graceful as 0. plumosa, 
is well worthy-of attention. 

Hardy fruit.—Last year and in 1910 the 
crop of Apples was exceptionally -heavy, 
and, consequently, fears were entertained 
that a year of comparative scarcity might 
follow. To judge from 1 lie display of 
bloom upon the wall-trees, now iii flower, 
and" from the promise upon trees in the 
open, the crop will be, at any rate, quite up 
to ttie average. An encouraging condition is 
that the foliage is rapidly expanding, and 
this will to some extent protect tlie blooms 
from late frosts. Pears will iierhaps not 
tie quite such a heavy crop as last year, 
but the outlook is encouraging. In re¬ 
spect of Phillis I here is every prospect of 
quite a good crop, and the bush plants 
have not been at all adversely affected by 
frosts. Gooseberries have set very freely, 
and are practically out of danger. Straw¬ 
berry bloom is beginning to lie conspi¬ 
cuous. A rather large break of Sop- 
| teuiber-planted runners looks like giving 
a good account of itself. Morello Cherries 
upon a north wall have been well watered 
in the course of tlie week. These are 
somewhat interfered with in respect of 
moisture from the fact that a belt of trees 
of considerable size is in their immediate 
neighbourhood, so that from time to time 
the Cherries are given thorough water¬ 
ings. Those who happen to be troubled 
by the Kaspberry-moth (Lainpronia 
rubella) will be well advised to keep a 
i strict outlook for possible attacks. This 
moth does not attack the Raspberry until 
the flowering time, laying its eggs in the 
blooms, the resulting larva' feeding on (lie 
berries as they form, and, consequently, 
if the fruit is not altogether destroyed it 
is sadly disfigured. A light spraying with 
a weak solution of Fir-tree oil is about (he 
best dressing that can he given. 

Arum Lilies. —These have been very use¬ 
ful for a prolonged season, but their 
I period of effectiveness is now over. In 
the meantime the plants will be placed in 
a sheltered position out-of-doors, and the 
supply of moisture will be slightly lessened. 
Opinions differ as to the advisability of 
drying off or of planting out Arums dur¬ 
ing the summer months. Much must de¬ 
pend upon circumstances, but I never 
iiave noticed any very noteworthy differ¬ 
ence between plants dried off in their pots 
and those planted out, so that the practice 
followed with the majority of the pieces 
is that of planting out. Naturally, a 
sunny exposure is selected,, and when pos- 
j sible the site Is not of too rich a character. 
Such conditions approximate, more or 
less, to the custom of drying off the plants 
in the pots in which they were grown. 

Vegetable garden. —When time can be 
spared at this season the hoe ought to be 
kept regularly at work among growing 
crops. Not only is tlie soil aerated by 
this practice, but weeds are prevented 
from getting the tipper hand, while, in ad¬ 
dition. the loose tilth so formed acts ns a 
mulch—an advantage not to he lost sight 
of in those days of scarcity of labour and 
shortage of manure. Thinning in the 
ease of Turnips, Carrots, Parsnips, and 
other forward crops will in a short time 
demand attention, and sucoessioiial sow¬ 
ings of various kinds require to be regu¬ 
larly put out. Celery plants must never 
suffer from tlie lac-k of moisture, and a 
few of the earlier plants mav now be put 
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out with safety, provided these have been 
well, hardened off. Asparagus is now 
abundant, and in picking Spinnch licet, if 
the plants are cut over at the ground-line 
with a sharp knife a fresh supply of suc¬ 
culent leaves is formed. As a rule, 
Spinach Meet seeds in late May, but cut¬ 
ting down as advised delays seed forma¬ 
tion. W. McGuffou. 

Ualmuo Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Chelsea Show, May 18th-20th, 1915. 

If there have been much speculation, and 
not a few misgivings, as to the nature oE 
this great flower festival at a moment 
unique in horticultural history, the 
latter would be at once dispelled and the 
former put entirely out of court by the 
remarkable exhibition which hail been got 
together in the Hospital grounds at 
Chelsea this year. Unfortunately, on the 
opening day the weather was ns bad as it 
could possibly huve been, ns the rain, 
which began to fall In the early morning 
and came down in torrents during the whole 
of the forenoon, but ceased somewhat ns 
the day wore on, rendered the ground in 
many directions quite a quagmire, and 
caused much inconvenience to exhibitors, 
more especially those in the open air, and 
tlie great number of visitors who braved 
the elements and crowded in to see the 
marvellous display provided for them. 
True, we have seen a larger exhibition 
there, a greater expanse of canvas, and 
a greater area devoted to rock and formal 
gardens, to alpine and hardy flowers, and 
the sumptuous wealth of Roses, fruits, 
and greenhouse flowers of all descriptions 
which have gained for this annual event 
a world-wide renown. To-day we have 
to chronicle no increase in size in any of 
tiiese departments, rather the reverse. At 
the same time the Society—in the words of 
Sir Harry Veitclt addressed to the mem¬ 
bers of tlie Press at tlie luncheon follow¬ 
ing tlie private view on the day prior to 
the opening of the show—might well view 
with justifiable pride an exhibition which 
for all-round quality and variety has never 
been surpassed in its history. To have 
achieved so much at a time of such 
national stress demonstrates the far-reach¬ 
ing influence of the Society and emphasises 
in the highest degree the support it re¬ 
ceives from all classes of horticulturists. 

Hence from many points of view the 
show of 1915, while showing the interest 
taken in horticulture in this country, even 
in abnormal times, also establishes a 
record particularly in the directions of 
high-class products and all-round excel¬ 
lence. The exhibition was the poorer be¬ 
cause of tlie absence of the varied 
groups which the Messrs. Veitch for so 
many successive years brought to these 
gatherings. Those, unfortunately, are no 
more, though their high excellence will 
long live in the memory. 

With respect to the show itself, a huge 
four-span canvas tent sheltered a wealtli 
of Roses and greenhouse flowers— 
Itegonius, Hippeastrums, Carnations, 
and Hie like—which have never lieon ex¬ 
celled. The Roses, indeed, were superb, 
tlie array of colour, their informal dis- 
posai, and great variety appealing at 
once. Orchids—quite a lavish display— 
occupied tlie two .sheltering ends of tlie 
tent, while in all directions Tulips and 
alpines, tlie choicest Lilies and herbaceous 
plants. Rhododendrons and Azaleas vied 
with each other in tlie gaiety of their 
flowers. Fruits were not extensively 
represented, though tlie unique collection 
of Melons from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Rending, and the Strawberries from 
Lnxton's, Ledford, showed that these 
things are not forgotten. In the open, 
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rock gardens abounded, and though we 
have seen them on a far more elaborate 
scale we have never seen them arranged 
with greater skill or a truer perception 
of tlie needs of the plants that constitute 
for them such high ornament. Appended 
is a brief review of the more important 
aspects of this great show. 

ROCK GARDENS. 

These, ns usual, were a groat feature, 
and In the main evidenced high-class 
work. Less numerous and extensive 
than in former years, they were not, how¬ 
ever, less beautiful. Occupying the 
Embankment end of the exhibition, we 
take tbe best as we find them. 

The Guildford Hardy Plant. Nursery 
(Mr. Upton proprietor) had some excellent 
things in alpines and shrubs. Semper- 
vivuin Laggeri and S. ruliicundum, the 
latter with crimson-green bordered leaves, 
were.very line. Phlox Douglasi (quite a 
good blue), Antheinis Aizoon (white), 
Erodium triehoinanoides, and Iberis 
jucunda were other choice things. Of 
rock shrubs, Cytisus decumbens (yellow), 
Potentiila Veitchi (white), and Crypto- 
meria eleguus nana all occupied good 
places. 

Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, 
had many choice alpines, of which Pent- 
sternon Davidsoui (scarlet), Dryas Sunder- 
manni (very pure white), Oxalis ennea- 
phylla rosea. Primula pulverulentn rosea, 
Campanula Steveni (clear blue), and 
Pinguicula Reuteriana (pink - flowered) 
were some of tlie most ctioice. Of quite 
surpassing beauty was tbe pretty glaucous¬ 
leaved, pink - stemmed, yellow - flowered 
Hypericum Kotscbinnum. It is an ideal 
rock plant. Primula and Glolic Flower 
Gentian anil Orchis occupied low places or 
pasture in a very effective way. 

Messrs. Whitelegg and Page, Chisle- 
hurst, arranged an excellent piece of work, 
using sandstone rock in rather bold 
masses. This was one of the most showy 
in the exhibition and displayed llie more 
attractive flowering alpines of tlie 
moment. If it erred at all it was on the 
side of exceeding display. A remarkable 
bit of colour was that created by Cortusa 
villosa, and a gentle slope of it (i feet 
long was charming. Primula pulverulentn 
in a rich mass in shade was very striking, 
anil hardly less effective was Primula 
Veitchi. Much attention was given to 
crevice planting; many things from the 
Oak Fern (Polypodium Dryopteris) to 
encrusted Saxifrages being correctly dis¬ 
posed. 

Messrs. Pulliam and Sons, Newifnan- 
street, Oxford-street, had the lioldest rock 
garden in the exhibition, treating it with 
skill and judgment. The grey Lanca¬ 
shire limestone, a pretty toned rock that 
agri'es with everything, was employed. 
The waterfall and pool portion were 
very skilfully done, the latter cor¬ 
rectly planted. Trillium, Cypripediuin, 
Ramondia, Saxifrage, now of tile en¬ 
crusted set, and anon of the waterside, as 
in tlie case of S. ]ieltata, were all in tlie 
right places, while Lewisla and Saxifrage 
longifolia occupied nearly vertical rock 
faces and gave character anil charm to 
their surroundings. 

Messrs. Wallace and Co., Colchester, 
had one of tlie most charming rock garden 
exhibits in (lie show. A cool corner with 
dripping rock ornamented by Hart’s 
Tongue Ferns was very beautiful, the grey 
of the Welsh mountain limestone, nioss- 
garaislied and old-looking, materially as¬ 
sisting the naturalness of the whole. A 
rocky stream leading to a pool was also 
effectively executed, and many plants were 
seen almost as in Nature. That, in our 
opinion, is true rock gardening. The as¬ 


sociation of rock and rock shrub revealed 
very thoughtful work, particularly in re¬ 
spect to Juniperus sinensis procumberus, 
which, by reason of habit and dark green 
colour, is eminently titled for this class of 
work. Cotoneaster congesta is, alike, well 
suited and good. Many choice plants were 
to lie seen, though in no instance was the 
planting overdone. 

Messrs. Piter, Lnyswater and Barnes, 
had an excellent exhibit and employed 
Yorkshire limestone. A rocky rivulet and 
pool were good features, the former par¬ 
ticularly so. Among alpine plants were 
Patrinia palmata, Androsaee sarmentosa, 
Saxifraga lantoscana superbu, Viola 
bosniaca, Gentians, Oxalis ennenphylla, 
and Si idle Hookeri. This firm planted 
two sections, one of which was devoted to 
massed alpines, Aubrietias, subulatu 
Phloxes, anil other showy subjects. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, em¬ 
ployed Cheddar limestone, and arranged 
and planted it well. Some of the more 
beautiful plants he employed included 
Campanula Steveni alba, which, if not pure 
white, is very charming and distinct. 
Cheiranthus Newark Park hybrid, of 
orange tone, Is very striking. Rubus 
parvus is a ruddy-leaved species from New 
Zealand and quite beautiful. Iu blue and 
white, Aquilegia glaudulosa is au alpine 
geui, just as it is ideal for the rock gar¬ 
den. Daphne rui>estris, Myosotis rupieola, 
Phlox nivalis, Auricula Mrs. Robinson, 
and Onosmus were other good things. 

Messrs. Kent and Brydon, Darlington, 
had a delightful piece of work, using 
Wren-side (Westmoreland) limestone. In 
colour-tone and sympathy with plant-life 
it is equal to tlie Welsh anil Yorkshire, anil 
approximates more closely to the latter in 
form and stratiticatlon. The conception 
of tlie cascade and planting it high up 
with miniature Fern life was a l>it of 
Nature’s own; it was well done. Moraine, 
roekpool, and cool and shady places all 
received careful treatment, and in the 
latter Trillium and Cypripedium played an 
important part. An attempt was made at 
alpine meadow planting, though we 
imagine tlie drenching rain of the opening 
day to some extent, at least, robbed this 
of the finishing touches. Had this been 
equal to the main we imagine the atten¬ 
tion given to detail in other directions 
would liave placed it with the best. 

Mr. J. Wood, Boston ,Spn. Yorks, dis¬ 
played an excellent rock garden, using tlie 
highly ornamental, weathered Yorkshire 
limestone which he knows so well. Tlie 
lie of tlie rocks was very well conceived, 
the intersecting pathway, including drift 
and watercourse, all effectively done. The 
planting, however, was less well done 
than formerly, in part through the ab¬ 
sence, we believe, of tlie owner, who is 
doing something for ids country. Good 
effects were created by Trillium. 
Dodecatheon, Androsaee sarmentosa, and 
other plants, while near the pool Funkia 
and other suitable tilings appeared. A 
great sward of Gentiana acaulis, with 
hundreds of flowers which tlie rain on the 
first day precluded from opening, was a 
brilliant spectacle on the second day. 

Messrs. Waterer, Son, and Crisp, Tlie 
Arcade, Llverpool-street, and Ifagshot. 
had a fine arrangement also in the York 
stone. Artistic in itself, intelligence and 
knowledge of the lie of the stone in 
Nature are the essentials to make it a 
success. Well disposed on nearly 
vertical rock were several of tlie Lewlsias, 
making together an effecUve colony. L. 
Howelli, L. Cotyledon, and L. oppositi- 
folia W’ere all remarked. The blue- 
flowered alpine Phlox Douglasi was excel¬ 
lent, and Mazus reptans carpeted a con¬ 
siderable patch of ground. Campanula 
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Allionl was very too here, its big, blue, 
erect bells rendering it very striking, i 
Saxifrages were in plenty. Phlox subulata 
and Aubrietin were used discreetly and 
with good results. 

Messrs. J. ('heal and Sons, Crawley, 
employed Sussex sandstone, which, pre¬ 
sently toning down by exposure, is very 
good. In the exhibition arena, and for 
momentary effect, its newness tells 
against It. Rather bold masses were em¬ 
ployed. Phloxes in great variety, 
Aubrietias of sorts, mossy and other Saxi¬ 
frages, Primulas, and the like were freely 
grouped. 

Misses Hopkins, Shepperton - oti- 
Thames, also arranged a rock garden ex¬ 
hibit, employing freely of Gentian, 
Phlox, Aubrietin, Rnmondla, mossy Saxi¬ 
frage, Audrosace sarmentosa, and others. 

A uiinialnre pool was surrounded by 
Funkia, Trollius, and other suitable sub¬ 
jects. 

ALPINE PLANT EXHIBITS. 

Tliosc were very numerous and we re¬ 
gret our inability to deal with the whole 
of them. AH wore arranged in the great 
teat. Undoubtedly the unique collection 
seat by Sir Everard Hambro, K.C.V.O.. 
Hajx-s, Kent, and so admirably grown and 
staged by his gardener, Mr. J. Urand- 
fleld, attracted everybody. A double 
table space was employed, alpine Azaleas 
associated with Snxifraga Cotyledon 
pyramidalis occupying prominent positions 
witli a groat vailey-iike centre of the 
choicest nlpines in specimen form, with a 
proportionately wide margin everywhere. 
It was, however, the unique cultural ex¬ 
cellence of Hie plants and their size that 
appealed, the choicest examples defying 
description. For example, no word pic¬ 
ture could give an idea of the supreme 
beauty of Erinacea pungens, w r hose laven¬ 
der, pea-shaped flowers adorn a spiny 
Genista-like, glaucous-leaved bush 8 inches 
high and as much across. Nor could any 
description convey the great charm of 
pinky Bouvardia-like flowers that beset 
the soft, woolly, glaucous tufts of Asiierula 
suberosa. These must be seen, and when 
ill such iierfection as here they fascinate all. 
Olher very choice things—not isolated 
examples, hut occurring freely, and so 
demonstrating the richness of the collec¬ 
tion—were Pentstemon Davidson! (scarlet 
flowers, prostrate, glaucous habit), Andro- 
saee lielvetica, Halter lea virginalis (pure 
white, miniature, Streptocarpus - like 
flowers, G inches high), Armeria ctrspitosa 
(an inch-high mass of palest pink), 
Ramondias, Lewisias, Silene Hookeri, the 
lovely Oxalis adenopbylln, and a host of 
the rarest Saxifrages were ail to be seen 
in iierfection. 

Bees, Limited, Liverpool, had the group 
of highest excellence of any trade exhibi¬ 
tor, the group revelling in novelties from 
China and elsewhere, which their enter¬ 
prise has brought together. The greatest 
novelty—it gained an Award of merit— 
was the new Chinese Anemone rupieola, a 
foot high, as shown, witli pure white 
flowers in the xvny of vitifolin or japonlca 
nlha, of rare substance and great purity. 
The outer sepals before the flowers ex¬ 
pand are rosy-lilac in colour. It is a plant 
of rare merit and distinction, with much 
vigour to boot. Roscoea cautiioides 
Weldenia Candida, Daphne rupestris, 
Potcntiila liana argentea (yellotv), 
Erinacea pungens, Oxalis adenopbylln, 
Aquilegia glanduiosa, Celmlsia specta- 
hiiis argentea (white). Primula secundi- 
flora—virtually a slkkimensis done in 
crimson and magenta on mealy stems— 
Malvastrum eoccineum, Cypripediutns, and 
lewisias were the gems of the group, quite 
apart from a host of Primulas, ns 
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besides, which placed the group high in 
the estimation of those who know such 
plants. 

Dr. Macwatt, Morelands, Duns, N.B., 
had nil exhibit of Auriculas and rare 
Primulas. It was the latter which at¬ 
tracted mostly, though some of the kinds, 
as Reini, a rare Japanese kind, was very 
poorly represented. Such ns Forresti, 
Julhe, seeundiflora shown in capital form, 
Tosalusis, with small rosy flowers and 
woolly leaves, Darialica and modesta, 
both rosy, the latter of the “ Fairy ” tyiie, 
Muretiana, geraniiifolia, and the very fine 
reddish-crimson Parryi were among many 
good things in the group. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
N., had several delightful examples of the 
mauve-coloured Erinacea pungens, one of 
the choicest of miniature alpine shrubs. 
Onosma tauricum, Saponnria ocymoides 
splendens, Thymus erica noides, a pretty 
G-inch-high bush, light golden in colour 
and very fragrant, Tulipa persica, Edel¬ 
weiss, Primula The General, Dianthus 
Napoleon III., and Phlox nivalis among 
species of Violas, alpine Daphnes, 
Primulas, and others. 

Mr. A. J. Allgrove, Middle Green, 
Langley, Slough, had several alpine novel¬ 
ties and rarities, notably Anacyelus 
formosus (white flower-heads, woolly 
leaves), Aquilegia ecalcarata, with elegant 
Thalictrum-like leafage and miniature 
reddish flowers, Lnmiurn ovale, a distinct 
red-flowered kind, Meconopsis punicea, 
Sempervivnm Laggeri, with crimson 
rosettes of leaves, Lathyrus pubescens, to¬ 
gether with fine groups of such Primulas 
as Bulleyana, pulverulenta, p. Mrs. 
Berkeley, P. luteola, P. cockburniaua, P. 
Unique, P. Veitcbi, I’, sibiriea (rosy, true), 
P. s. chinensis, with lilac flowers, and 
many more. 

Messrs. VV. H. Rogers and Sons, South¬ 
ampton, are to be congratulated for bring¬ 
ing the finest lot of Ourisia coecinea in 
flower we have seen for a long time; the 
scarlet tubular flowers of this Chilian 
plant were most effective. Gaultheria 
procumbens, Viola bosninen, Vaecinium 
Mortianum, with rosy bells, and Myosotis 
rupieola were remarked. There was a 
goodly display of Primulas. 

Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, had a 
good table of alpines, the best things in¬ 
cluding Aquilegia glandulosa, Pentstemon 
Scouleri, Androsnee Chumbyi, Sedurn 
pilosum, and Clematis montana Perfec¬ 
tion. Saxifrages were well shown. 

Mr. J. Douglas, Greet Bookham, had 
a lovely lot of Auriculas, of which Argus 
(red), Phyllis Douglas (deep mauve), 
Lady Velteh (brick-red), Mildred Jay, 
and Othello were among the more con¬ 
spicuous. 

Mrs. Lloyd Edwards had a pretty ex¬ 
hibit of tlie newer mossy Saxifrages. Lady 
Northeliffe, Diana, Red Night, Jewel, 
Queen of the Belgians, and Rose Beauty 
are a few. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston. had many 
choice things; Haberlea virginalis, Rhodo¬ 
dendron fastigintum, Anemone sulpurea, 
Oxalis enneaphylla major. Daphne striata, 
and Cytisus Beani are a few. 

Mr. James Box, Lindfield Nurseries, 
j Haywards Heath, had a capital table of 
alpines, his grouping of Lewisia Howelli, 
L. Cotyledon, L. oppositifolia, and L. 
Tweedyi lK‘iog charming. Silene Hookeri, 
Daphne Cneorum, Trollius Orange Globe, 
Onosma, and Alpine Phloxes were all well 
staged. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware. Ltd., Feltliain, had 
a fine rock bank of showy, free-flowering 
alpines. Phloxes, Lithospermum, Anthyllis 
montana, Gentians, Daphne Cneorum, 
Dodecatheon, mossy Saxifrages, Audrosace 
villosa, Achillea rupestris, and many 
Primulas being admirably displayed. 


Many other alpines were on view but 
the limitations of space preclude giving 
them in detail. 

HERBACEOUS AND IHJLB0US 
PLANTS. 

In this department there was nothing so 
fine as the grouping of Lilies, Early 
Gladioli, Eremuri, and other things from 
Messrs. Wallace and Co., Colchester. Of 
the first-named L. Szovitzianum, L. Mar- 
ham, L. regale, L. Hansoni, L. japonicum 
Colchester!, and L. Alartagon dalmnticum 
were all excellent, and associated with 
Bamboos, Astilbe, Verbascum, Acer, 
Broduea coccinea, Incarvillen, and Hnb- 
rautlius pratensis a most effective whole 
was secured. Elsewliere Messrs. Wallace 
had a line lot of Flag Irises. 

Messrs. Blackmore and Laugdon, Bath, 
had the only group of Larkspurs in the 
show — Rev. E. Lascelles (purple and 
white), Conspicua (pale blue), Queen 
Wilhelmina, Elsie (pale blue), W. T. Ware 
(rich purple, white centre), and Mrs. A. J. 
Watson (mauve), being some of the more 
distinct. The group was very naturally 
disposed. 

Messrs. Lilley, Guernsey, might well be 
credited with the most elegant exhibit in 
tile show, Ixias, Tritonias, Peacock Ills, 
Dutch Iris, Iris Susiana, and early 
Gladioli being among the chief things 
staged. Lightness and elegance charac¬ 
terised the whole. 

Messrs. Barr and Son?, Coveut Garden, 
W.C., had a superb lot of Flag and other 
Irises, together with such good things ns 
Cypripedium pubescens, of which a hand¬ 
some colony W'as staged. Early Gladioli, 
lids Susiana, Dodecatheons, Gentians, Mer- 
tensia, Puluionaria, and the very showy 
Paiony abietina Excelsior. Oriental 
Poppies, Trillium, Peacock Iris, 
Ramondias, and the curious Listera ovata 
were remarked. 

Messrs. George Buiryard and Co., Maid¬ 
stone, showed Flag Irises, Tree Poeonles, 
Pentstemon Scouleri, Astilbe, Genius, 
Trollius, Iris pallida Lohengrin, Phlox 
Laphami, Eremuri, and other good things. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, had one of the 
most interesting groups. Iris Korolkowi, 
I. Regelia, and not a few of the hybrid 
Regelio-eyclus race were shown, though we 
regret we are precluded from giving them 
in detail. Striking heads of Euphorbia 
Wulfeni, E. Characins, B. pilosa major, 
and others were full of interest. Primulus 
of many forms were in great force; also 
Trilliums, Cypripedium, Trollius, Cytisus, 
and much more. In a group alone Tree 
Pieonies were a great feature, the inimit¬ 
able pink-flowered Queen Elizabeth being 
one of the most beautiful. In the open 
Mr. Perry had staged a wealth of hardy 
Ferns. 

Messrs. Jackman and Sous, Woking, had 
a showy group of Lupins, Delphiniums In 
variety, Astilbes, Early Gladioli, Lilies, 
Euphorbia Wulfeni, Wahlenbergia viaeie- 
j flora, and other good things, arranging 
them well on the ground. Galllardia E. T. 
Andertou (clear self-yellow) was very 
good. 

FRUIT. 

There were fewer exhibits of fruit mid 
vegetables present than usual, and visitors 
could not but miss the collections of pot- 
grown fruit-trees, which have, on former 
occasions, formed such a conspicuous 
feature. From 

Messrs. Laxton Bros., Bedford, came a 
group of fruit-trees in pots, consisting of 
trained Gooseberries and a good number 
of examples of the Laxtonberry and Logan¬ 
berry carrying good crops of ripe fruit. 
These were arranged in the form of a 
square in the large tent, this being edged 
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With white Hydrangeas. At each corner, 
and raised about n foot above the iloor- 
Jevel, were groups, in pyramidal form, 
of pot-grown Strawberries. The plants 
Were carrying full crops of large-sized 
fruits. Two of the groups consisted of 
plants of the recently-introduced variety, 
King George, the berries in this instance 
being more highly coloured than we have 
ever seen them. The same tiling was 
noted in regard to several dishes of 
gathered fruits of the same variety, and 
the exhibitors, the Messrs. Lnxton Bros., 
of Bedford, who were also the raisers of 
this Strawberry, have never on any previ¬ 
ous occasion staged fruit of it in such line 
condition. Other varieties of Strawberries 
serving to add interest to this exhibit, were 
Bountiful and The Queen, a pale-coloured 
fruit. The same linn also arranged a 
group of fruit-trees in pots outside the 
large tent in which the various forms of 
training adopted and made a speciality of 
by them were displayed. 

Tlie only collection of hothouse fruit ex¬ 
hibited was that contributed by the Hon. 
J. Ward, K.C.V.O. (gardener. Mr. C. 
Beckett). This contained several bunches 
of Foster's Seedling and Black Hambro 
Grapes, of which the latter required 
another week or ten days to attain ]ierfect 
colour and linish. There were also hand¬ 
some fruits of ltoyal Jubilee, Ringleader, 
and Emerald Gem Melons, King George 
and Royal Sovereign Strawberries, and a 
dish of Cardinal Nectarines. 

Messrs. Bnnyard and Co., of Maidstone, 
staged a collection of Apples. They also 
put up a dish of Bears. The former were 
in an admirable condition, which says 
much for the firm’s system of storing and 
keeping of fruit. All, without exception, 
were as fresh-looking and tiny when 
handled as if they were freshly gathered. 
So good were the fruits in each dish that 
it is somewhat difficult to single out any 
particular variety for special mention. 
The following, which, on account of their 
intrinsic value for good-keeping qualities, 
should, perhaps, lie noted, viz.. Stunner 
Pippin, Annie Elizabeth, Boston Russet, 
Alfriston. Gabaloa, Newton Wonder, and 
Foster’s Seedling. The dish of Pears con¬ 
sisted of very line fruits of Uvedale’s St. 
Germain. 

Messrs. Sutton, of Reading, had an ex¬ 
tensive collection of Melons, the best of 
which, judged by outward appearance 
only, were King George, Royal Jubilee, 
Ringleader, and Universal, the last a fine, 
handsome fruit. 

VEGETABLES. 

The Hon. Vieary Gibbs (gardener, Mr. 
E. Beckett) showed an extensive and com¬ 
prehensive number of dishes of vegetables 
in great variety, all in the pink of condi¬ 
tion and bearing evidence of cultural skill. 
Of Peas there were pyramids and dishes 
of Empress of India, Duke of Albany, 
Quite Content, and others. There was a 
good dish of Mammoth IsinglMsl Beans, 
excellent samples of Tender and True and 
Magnum Bonum French Beans, Late 
Queen and Model Broccoli, Forcing and 
Favourite Cauliflowers, Favourite and 
New Intermediate Carrots, White Gem 
and Red Milan Turnips, Harbinger Cab¬ 
bage, Pcaehhlow, Al, and Golden Perfec¬ 
tion Tomatoes. Of Potatoes there were 
good samples of Duke of York, Ringleader, 
Purple Eyes, and Eightyfold. Cucumtiers 
were represented by faultless sp-oeiniens hi 
several varieties. Of Vegetable Marrows 
there were a good few sorts in first- 
rate conditioif. 

We are sorry that, owing to want of 
space, we are unable to deal with the 
Roses, greenhouse plants, etc., which will 
be referred to in our next issue. A com¬ 
plete list of tile awards will lie found in 
our advertisement columns. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Saxifraga pyramidalia (S.). —The flowering 
of the plante will cause off-shoot« to form, and 
you can easily increase in this way, breaking 
them off when the plant has done blooming, 
ami potting singly into small pots, growing 
on in a cold-frame during the summer and 
repotting next spring. These off-shoots will 
then be strong enough to flower after they 
have been well rooted in the fresh soil. You 
ought to have two sets one blooming and 
forming oflsets, and the other growing on to 
bloom the following year. 

Tulips gone wrong (C. Pope ).—The Tulips 
sent are in a sorry plight, and if all your 
stork is similarly affected wo should, without 
hesitation, take them up and burn them with¬ 
out more ado. Some were diseased, and those 
that are free of disease are so small and 
weak that they are never likely to do any 
good. What has brought them into their pre¬ 
sent weak condition it is not easy to say. 
though repealed cultural errors from year to 
year—r.p., lift ing the bulbs before they are 
mature may account for much. 

Potting Maiden-hair Ferns (M. PJ.- The 
Ferns should be potted in a. compost of half 
turfy-loaui and half fibrous-peat, with some 
sharp silver sand added to keep it open, ami 
the pots should be well drained. The soil 
should be pressed moderately firm around the 
roots, and the pots should not be filled fuller 
than an inch below the rim to allow for plenty 
of water. Use pots of a size according to the 
strength of the plants. The smaller they are 
in reason, the more useful are plants grown in 
them for furnishing rooms, etc. 

Treatment of Zonal Pelargoniums (U. S.). 

■—These should not he shifted immediately 
after being cut hack, but they may be re¬ 
potted as soon as they are growing freely. 
Old cut-back plants are certainly better than 
young ones for conservatory decoration, as, 
being larger, they are, of course, more effec¬ 
tive, and. as a rule, they flower more freely. 
When towards the latter end of the summer 
the pots get. full of roots, give a little liquid- 
manure, or give a top-dressing of some con¬ 
centrated manurial powder. If well attended 
to in this way, they will continue effective 
until tlie close of the autumn. 

Camellia leaves in bad condition (If.).- The 
roots are evidently in very had condition, 
either very dry or they have been overwatered. 
Examine them and see to this, and if you find 
that they are dry, stand the plants, if in pots, 
in a tub of water for half an hour, so as to 
thoroughly soak the soil. It may be that they 
want repotting, which, if necessary, should 
have been done directly they had finished 
blooming. When the plants have completed 
their growth they should be stood out-of-doors 
on a bed of ashes in a shady place, paying 
particular attention to the watering, and 
; syringing overhead daily if the weather should 
[ be dry. 

Treatment of Deutzia gracilis (D. G. 

\ The best, way to get good compact plants of 
this Deutzia is, as soon as the bloom is over, 
to cut back tiie old wood fairly hard, and cut 
j out entirely all the weak portions. When the 
robust shoots come up from the base, they 
may be stopped when they have attained the 
length of about 1 foot or 18 inches. This will 
prevent undue height. It is also a good plan 
when growth has commenced after cutting 
! back to turn the plants out into the open 
j ground into good rich soil, water freely, and 
mulch in dry weather, and encourage by all 
, means a free growth. Here the plants will 
become stout and robust, and the wood will 
I ripen well. The plants can be repotted in the 
I autumn, and the following spring they should 
carry an abundance of bloom. 

Treatment of Pelargoniums after flower¬ 
ing ( //.).—Large flowered Pelargoniums, when 
they have done flowering, should be set out-of- 
doors for a. time to harden the growth, and a 
| very moderate supply of water should be 
I given at the same time. When the wood has 
1 become brown and hard they may be cut 
down, leaving about three of four eyes from 
j the liaise of each shoot, then place them in a 
I well-ventilated frame. Do not give much 
water; but syringe them twice daily to induce 
t hem to break freely. When this is the case 
j they should be shaken out of the old soil and 
j have the roots shortened back a little, and 
j lie repotted in a sandy, loamy compost in pots 
a size smaller than they flowered in. Replace 
I in the frame, and shade a, little, and keep 
| rather close until active growth sets in, then 
ventilate freely. Later in the season pot on 
into larger pots, and give ordinary green- 
i house treatment. 

Ziibonia floribunda after blooming (A. C.). 
—When the flowering period is over the plants 
should be shortened hack, perhaps to half 
1 their height, and kept somewhat closer, with 
occasional syringing. This will cause them to 
push out young shoots from all parts, and as 
j soon as these shoots are about a third of an 
i inch long the plants must be repotted, using 
for the purpose a mixture of loam and leaf- 
mould. with a little sand. As a rule, the 
plants may he put into the same sized pots 
as before, the old ball of earth being reduced 
I sufficiently for this to be done. They must 
! then for a time he treated as before; but as 
1 the roots take hold of the new soil more air 


may be given. During the summer they do 
best in a frame sheltered from the direct rays 
of the sun, or they may he stood out-of-doors 
in a partially-shaded spot. In either case, a 
! little liquid-manure as the pots get full of 
roots is of great service. 

FRUIT. 

Vine foliage, injury to (E. Pope ).—The 
Vine leaves submitted are affected with a 
disease similar in character to the well-known 
I " Shot-hole fungus.” The scientific name is 
Cercospora viticola. We have known Vine 
foliage to lie slightly affected with this fungus 
for several seasons in succession, and then it 
has disappeared. When many leaves on a rod 
are infected steps must then be taken to 
! arrest it, otherwise the health of the Vine 
will, owing to the loss of foliage, suffer. The 
I best-known remedy is Bordeaux mixture ap¬ 
plied at half or summer strength iri the form 
of a spray on two or three occasions between 
the time of the leaves becoming fully ex- 
i panded and the flowering period. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomato fruits setting badly (/?.).—Your 
house may he too moist, or you may feed too 
freely. You do not say anything as to culture. 

I We advise you to leave a little air on the 
top ventilators at night. It dries up the moia- 
| ture and assists setting. On the other hand ; 

I food given at the setting causes too much leaf 
growth and flowers drop. You do well to ferti¬ 
lise. and your night temperature appears good. 
If you can give us any other particulars with 
. regard to culture we could advise you more 
! fully. Do you give air freely in fine weather 
to dry the pollen? That is better even than 
artificial setting. 

Hotbeds for Cucumbers (D. A.). —The best, 

| and. indeed, the most suitable manure for this 
purpose is that from the stable, with Oak or 
j other tree-leaves where obtainable. Cow or 

f tig-manure decays without fermentation, or 
mt very little, and, therefore, produces no 
heat of any account. After a bed has been 
| made up. other manure may he prepared to 
add round the sides, and form what is called 
a lining. This helps to retain the heat- in the 
■ original lied, and also lends additional warmth 
i to the whole. It is a mistake to be too hurried 
over the business of making a hotbed; the 
! more it is thoroughly mixed and disintegrated 
by turning, the longer will the heat continue 
in it. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Grubs in soil (J. M.). The grub*? sent are 
those of the common Daddy-long-legs (Tipula 
oleraeea), and are usually known as “Leather- 
jackets.” They are difficult pests to destroy, 
as no insecticide of sufficient strength to kill 
j them can be made to reach them. They may 
be trapped by burying pieces of Turnips, 
Carrots, or Potatoes near the plants, and ex- 
amining them every morning, and some may 
1 bo caught by laying piece*? of slate, board, or 
i turf about for them to creep under. They 
often roam about, at night, and hide theni- 
! selves under such things. Watering the plants 
with strong liquid-manure might do good by 
! making the soil distasteful to the grubs. The 
parent Daddy-long-legs lays her eggs in the 
ground at the root of some plant. On a damp 
night the grubs will travel a considerable 
distance. _ 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Inquirer. —The only way is to manure the 
ground under the trees, and, after digging it 

up, to plant it with Ivy or Vinca.- Dora 

Ershine.— It is very' difficult to assign any rea¬ 
son for the injury to your plants. Have they 
lately been fumigated or have they had any 
artificial manure applied to them? If so, an 
overdose of either would cause the injury. Sul¬ 
phur furnee would also affect the plants in the 
way yours are. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Scilia. 1. Berberis Dar- 
vvini; 2, Ceanothus sp.; 3, Scilla sibirica; 4, 
Arabis albida.— M. of.-—1. Panicum varie¬ 
gation; 2, Anemone fulgens; 3, Iberis semper- 

virens; 4, Spiraea prunifolia.- IT. II. —1, 

Doronicum cauoosicum; 2, Anemone apennina; 

3. Muscari conicuni; 4, Anemone nemorosa.- 

F. J. 1, Euphorbia splendens; 2. Triteleia uni¬ 
flora; 3. Daphne Laureola; 4, Olivia miniata. 

-A. Ross. —1. Pyrus Malua floribunda: 2. 

Bird Cherry (Primus Padua); 3. Amygdalus 

nana; 4, Louicera tatarica.- Alpha. —1, 

A.juga replans; 2. Rhodiola rosea; 3. Saxifraga 

Wallacei; 4, Phlox subiilata.--X. Y. 1, 

Adiantum cuneatum; 2, Adiantum scutum; 3, 
Abutilon vexillarium; 4. Metrosideros flori¬ 
bunda.—J. R. 1, Daphne Laureola: 2. 
i Forsytliia suspensa; 3. Erica earned; 4, Kerria 

I japonica fl.-pL-.4. /?. Staveloy. —Louicera 

I tatarica.- A. 1i. —1, Evidently a Crinum, but 

impossible to say with any certainty; 2, We 
cannot name from such a scrap as you send 

1 us.- Ed. Sharrorks .—Evidently a Heuchera, 

j but from pieces of root only impossible to 
say which. II. M .—Euphorbia polychroma. 

- F. S. Chcrrinoton— 1. Mimosa pudica; 2. 

Berberis Darwini.-6*. Goode. No No. 1; 2, 

Please send in flower: 3. Spiraea, eonfusa: 4 and 
5. Acer vars.; 6. Trollius europams; 7. Eu¬ 
phorbia Caracias.- G. Broun.—1, Libonia 

I floribunda: 2, Saxifraga Wallacei; 3, Saxi- 
‘ fraga lthei. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Anemone albana. —This is now in 
bl<x>m, the flowers, of a greyish-blue colour, 
reminding one of those of the Pasque¬ 
flower. Though pretty, they do not equal 
those of Anemone Pulsatilla. Both 
flowers and foliage—which is almost like 
a small Fern frond—are much smaller. 1 

Daphne sericea. —The Daphne sericea 
referred to in the issue of May 29th (p. 325) . 
is near what is often called Fioniana, a 
hybrid tsee Schneider) between D. oleoides 
and D. collina, of w'hich latter sericea 
tllort.) is a variety or near ally. 
D. collina is figured in Botanical Magazine 
12. t. 42S.—H. J. E. 

Cytisus Ardoini. —This little gem for 
lovers of rock shrubs is now a mass of 
yellow blossom. It is of low, spreading 
habit, and should not be planted near 
strong-growing things. Native of the 
Maritime Alps, where it is far from plen¬ 
tiful, it is quite hardy and one of the best 
of the dwarf Brooms. 

The Scarlet Windflower (Anemone ful- 
gens). — I have been comparing this with 
some forms of the Poppy Anemone, and 
there Is not one form that is equal to it in 
beauty aud brilliancy. It is quite hardy, 
when some of the Poppy Anemones are 
not, in our soils. It thrives admirably in 
turf year after year and wants no care 
or attention.—W. 

Saxifraga juniperifolia.— Mr. Buxton's 
communication respecting this Caucasian 
species, in the issue of May 15 (p. 2S9), is 
interesting, and assuming he is referring 
to the true plant one might congratulate 
him on having “for many years (lowered 
it freely.” I have never been able to do 
so, and* this is the first occasion of its 
free-flowering I have heard of. What 
one does not quite understand is that 
having “for many years” flowered it so 
well, and for eight years past, owing to 
planting it a “ foot higher up.” has had 
"no flowers since” Mr. Buxton did not 
long ago reinstate it in its old place, or 
at any rate a ]>ortion of his plant. The 
experience gained from such an experi¬ 
ment would be most interesting. Your 
correspondent refers to the plant growing 
among sandstone blocks at Lamport. The 
extra large specimen I' referred to at page 
310 was similarly circumstanced before I 
broke-it up. and though the plant grew 
apace iho sandstone never induced it to 
flower.—E. H. Jenkins. 


Athionema grandiflorum.— One of (he 

best rock shrublets we have, good in habit, 
thriving in any soil, hardy, and giving fine 
effect of colour. It is in no need of a 
rockery. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Antennaria dioica rosea. -A form of a 
native flower, dwarf and very pretty, seen 
in cottage gardens in some districts, and 
useful as a dwarf edging in the flower 
garden. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Lemoine's hybrid Clematis.— I have 
these on walls looking south and west, a 
fountain of lovely bloom. The one before 
me as I w rite is C. lilacina, a free climber 
with tlie large flowers of the Mountain 
Clematis and a charm of colour all its 
own—most delicate lilac-rose, so far as 
words may describe. If M. I.emoine had 
never given us anything but this for our 
gardens all lovers of hardy climbing 
plants should be grateful to him. tc is 
quite hardy and as free as a Brier here.— 
W., Sussex. 

Phlox Drummondi failing.— My experi¬ 
ence' of this has, perhaps, been unfor¬ 
tunate, but after repeated trials its cul¬ 
ture has been definitely abandoned. No 
matter how sturdy and promising the 
plants were when put out in early June, 
they invariably pined away—the collapse 
sometimes coming very quickly, while oc¬ 
casionally it was more prolonged. Nor 
wore the failures confined to certain places, 
for the sites were changed on each occa- 
| sion and specially prepared for the recep¬ 
tion of the plants. Stocks, Asters, and 
the usual run of half-hardy annuals do 
well, so that I have been forced to the 
conclusion that some constituent in the 
soil is fatal to success in the ease of P. 

I Drummondi.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Lilium Szovitzianum.— With reference 
to article with illustration of Lilium 
Szovitzianum in last week's Gardening 
Illustrated, I think it may be interest¬ 
ing to give an extract from my garden 
diary :—July 11th, 1913, L. Szovitzianum 
in splendid bloom; thirty-six stems with 
flowers, the largest with twelve blooms, 
some with ten, several with seven or 
eight, and a few with only three or four. 
Highest stems 6 feet 0 inches. Two or 
three bulbs were planted together about 
fourteen years ago and have been undis¬ 
turbed. They have increased wonderfully. 
They were splendid again in July, 1914, 
and now (May, 3915) the plants are coming 
up vigorous and strong, promising better 
than ever. — R. S. Campbell, Achnashie, 
) Rusneat/i, Dumbarton. 
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Sparaxis out-of-doors in Scotland.— 

While the Sparaxis may succeed further 
south, it was with some misgivings that a 
quantity of conns which bad been brought 
from Madeira was planted at the foot of 
a south wall a year or two ago. The 
success of the experiment, however, has 
been complete, the gay blooms having been 
first observed on May 17th. The flowers 
are alike iu colour, a dazzling crimson 
with a black centre. Ixias planted at the 
same time, and from the same island, are 
also very promising. Probably both Ixias 
and Sparaxis are hardier than is popu¬ 
larly supposed, and, after all, when one 
thinks of it, these natives of a warmer 
clime ought to be no more difficult to grow 
than the Algerian Iris.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Scilla amcena. —When writing the para¬ 
graph accompanying the illustration of 
Scilla amcena, on page 295, I thought I was 
sure of the name, but I find now there is 
another kind coming up which is quite 
distinct aud more like the tall Scilla 
sibirica. So I am not quite certain which 
is the true S. arnoena. Perhaps some of 
your learned friends can help me. Since 
writing the above I find that the plant 
figured is the true S. amoenn, the other 
variety I refer to being that, known as S. 
amuma sibirica, which is synonymous with 
S. sibirica according to the Kew list. Re¬ 
garding the above plant Sir A. Hort writes 
as follows:— 

“ Your note in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated on Scilla amcena (May 15th, p. 
295) suggests to me that this must he 
the plant which I saw one April in an 
open Pyrenean wood. It covered the 
ground for a long distance mixed with 
red Orchis, aud the effect under an 
evening sun was extraordinarily 
beautiful. 1 mention this because you 
si leak of the possible effect of massing 
it. . . .” W. 

Hardy Fuchsias. —Although there have 
of late been frosts of some intensity, no 
damage has been wrought among hardy 
Fuchsias, of which a good selection is 
grown. To-day (May 21st) a large piece 
of F. Riccartoni upon a south wall has 
opened its first flowers and will shortly 
be well covered with bloom. Other speci¬ 
mens in open quarters are, naturally, 
later than the plant referred to, hut they 
will be noticeably earlier than usual. 
Considering the ornamental qualities of 
these Fuchsias, more particularly near the 
sea, it is surprising that much more use 
is uot made of them. In these gardens 
they approach to lire dimensions of small 
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trees and during their flowering period are 
a source of great pleasure.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 

Haberlea rhodopensis virginalis. — A 

good white form of this charming rock 
plant. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

The Creeping Cromwell (Lithospermum 
pnfetratu mi.—This spring appears to 
have .suited this well, ns a big plant which 
suffered severely last year was ipiite un¬ 
scathed this year. Fast, year it. appeared 
as if it had been injured beyond recovery, 
and there was hardly a green leaf left on 
a large plant, I have. When summer 
came, however, there were signs of fresh 
growth ou the plant, aud when these were 
seen the withered foliage was removed 
and room given for the fresh growths 
to develop, which they did in due course. 
I have not had a similar experience 
before, but I have met with old plants in 
other gardens which looked quite dead, 
but which would probably have revived 
had time been given them to recuperate. 
I know that many have removed plants 
of Lithospermum prostratum under the 
impression that they were dead, although 
they might have taken on a fresh lease of 
life had they been left for a time.— 
S. Aii.nott. 

Japanese Tree-Paeonies.— Remembering 
my dismal failure with the old Tree- 
Pieonies, I was surprised and charmed to 
see a basket of noble blooms of the 
Japanese Tree-Paeonies grown in nearly 
the same district and soil as my own. 
They show that the Japanese Tree- 
Paeonies are as easily grown ns the old 
kinds, which so often fail us. To describe 
the beauty of colour and form and size of 
the Japanese kinds is beyond my power of 
words. Both single and double, they are 
superb. Of the older double Tree-Paeonies 
I thought the trouble arose from grafting 
on herbaceous roots, and I was lucky 
enough to find abroad a plant of Reine 
Elizabeth on its own roots. But 1 found 
that the rigours of our winter marred the 
plant very much. These Japanese Tree- 
Paeonies. I should say, in their own 
country get a long rest under snow, and 
it is pleasant to be able to grow them 
here so we 11. From Colonel Clarke, Horde 
Hill, Sussex. 

Iris Susiana. —Taking the advice of 
someone writing in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated about a year ago. I planted some 
rhizomes of this Iris in a bed which had 
first good drainage, then about 2 feet of 
cow-manure, and C> inches of coarse river 
sand on top), in which I planted the resits. 
I kept a hot-bed sash supported on a 
timber framework over the bed from July 
till the buds were about to open. I was 
rewarded with five fine blossoms.—A. 
Donovan, Co. Cork. 

-It may interest some of your 

readers to hear of my experiences in 
growing the very lovely Mourning Iris. 
Having tried it in the open ground more 
than once and failed, I determined to 
follow Sir Michael Foster's advice. I 
prepared a supply of stiff soil well mixed 
with lime rubbish and bone-meal, with 
which I filled a one-light frame 4 feet by 
3 feet. In this I planted my old, decaying 
and weakly corms, which had very little 
life left in them. The light was put over 
the frame, leaving a little ventilation, as 
the foliage died down in June, and was 
not lifted again until about December, by 
which time the whole of the soil was abso¬ 
lutely dust-dry right down to the roots 
(and yet the corms were mostly already 
showing signs of growth). Then I gave 
them full exposure through the winter and 
onwards. The first year I got a fine, 
healthy show of Grass, hut no flowers, 
which was to he expected. Again the light 
was put on in June, and in December tbe 
whole lot was dug up and the dry bed re¬ 


made, though I doubt this being essential. 
1 found long, fleshy, forked roots, some 
going nearly a foot deep, evidently in the 
vain search for water which had been 
denied them. Some of these roots broke 
off, but, of course, the main corms re¬ 
mained stout and wholesome. Then they 
were reset and the light removed as 
before. At last I have my reward—thirty 
large blooms off about two dozen separate 
corms. Next season 1 hope to try some 
of the other Cushion Irises in the same 
way, and should be glad of any recom¬ 
mendations. I might add that in another 
similar frame I have grown some early 
bulbous Irises with the same treatment 
and with marked success.—P. Williams, 
West Wood hay. Newbury. 

Clematis alplna.— I got a plant of this 
under the name of Atragene from SUnder- 
mann in 1913, and it has made itself quite 
at home here. It has grey-blue flowers, 
somewhat of the shade of the lighter- 
coloured Campanula pusilla, and rather 
leathery in texture. It is on an open 
rockery, which gets no sun till April. It 
is growing well in heavy, limeless loam 
with peat aud leaf-mould mixed with it. 
The situation has a cold aspect in a cold 
part of Yorkshire near a smoky town. I 
mention this as “ W.” suggests a rough, 
sandy, or gritty bank. — L. ,T. Rogers, 
Weclwood. 

Oxaiis enneaphylla _Judging from the 

recently-exhibited examples of this plant 
it would appear that those now offered 
are of a decidedly superior form to those 
we were first acquainted with, the much 
larger being very telling. In any case in¬ 
creased size of flowers in a subject so 
choice is a great gain, since it is one that 
is hardly likely to become too plentiful in 
rock gardens for some time to come. The 
contrast of glaucous green lenves, red 
stalks, and pure white flowers in a plant 
rarely more than 3 inches high is very- 
pretty, though well-flowered colonies are 
required to create anything approaching a 
display. A mixture of peat and loam or 
very sandy loam is the best, and, given a 
fair depth of this in a warm and sunny 
aspect, is as much as the cultivator can 
do to meet its requirements. The species, 
like some others of its race, has small, 
scaly tubers, which should be planted not 
more than 2 inches deep. O. e. rosea is a rare 
form, with rose-coloured flowers.—E. H. ,T. 

Rhododendron racemosum _The intro¬ 

duction of this dwarf Rhododendron, 
about twenty-five years ago, gave us quite 
a distinct type, for. whilst most Rhodo¬ 
dendrons produce their flowers in ter¬ 
minal heads, the blossoms in this case are 
in both terminal and axillary clusters. It 
was originally introduced to the Jardin 
des Plantes at Paris, seeds having been 
collected in Western China and sent home 
by Father Delavay, the eminent mis¬ 
sionary and botanist, about the year 1SS8 
or 1889. For many years it was extremely 
rare, but it can now bo procured'in quan¬ 
tity at a reasonable price. Kew has done 
a good deal towards popularising it, for it 
has been planted in large groups in several 
parts of the gardens, thus enabling visitors 
to form a better estimate of its capabili¬ 
ties than is possible from seeing single 
plants. Mature bushes may be 5 feet or 
0 feet high, although it is often met with 
a great deal dwarfer, and blooms freely 
from the time when it is an inch or two 
high. The evergreen" leaves are dark 
green above and glaucous beneath. The 
flowers usually open about the end of 
April, and are at their best early in May. 
Several flowers are produced together in 
clusters from the leaf-axils and the points 
of (he shoots, branches (1 inches to 
12 inches long being masses of blossom. 
They may he pale or moderately deep-pink 
in colour. It thrives under similar eou- 


1 ditions to other Rhododendrons, and may 
! be increased from seeds or by means of 
] cuttings of half-ripe shoots inserted in 
sandy peat in a close frame in July.—D. 

Saxifraga Lapeyrousi.— This is one of 
several hybrids—S. luteo-purpurea and S. 
ambigua are others—which have resulted 
as natural crosses, S. media and S. 
arettoides being the reputed parents, all 
three being found in the Pyrenees iu 
, proximity to the parents named. That 
now referred to is a May-flowering sort iu 
which respect it agrees with S. aretioides, 
which is also in bloom at the moment. 
Indeed, for general purposes S. Lapeyrousi 
might well be referred to as an enlarged 
aretioides with little to suggest the other 
parent named. True, it is somewhat taller 
and decidedly more vigorous, and minus 
I the grey glaucous character and miniature 
habit characterising S. aretioides, yet. 
withal, the great leaning is to this latter. 
It is an easy and tractable kind, too, and 
desirable in a collection of these things, 
particularly to those who endeavour to 
get as long a flowering season as is possi¬ 
ble out of a single genus. The colour is 
greenish-yellow, and the plant seems to do 
quite well in gritty loam with perfect 
drainage.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Narcissus Buttercup.— It is not possible 
to say too much in favour of this lovely 
self-yellow Jonquilla hybrid, strong in 
growth and commanding attention by 
colour alone. In this latter respect it. is 
a great gain, the intense golden of the 
best of the odorus race transferred to a 
far more imposing plant 20 inches or si. 
high at its best. To fine colour are 
wedded increased size of flower, superb 
petal texture, finish, and form, and not 
least those remarkable lasting properties 
unmistakably inherited from the odorus 
set. To these must be added tbe fact that 
the rich colour remains to the last. Of 
not all our Daffodils can so much be said. 
Not. a few of the red cups and others 
scorch or fade early, but this one endures 
and is good to the end. It is fragrant, 
too. not the all-powerful odorus fragrance 
in full : rather a modified version of it. 
perhaps. Doubtless a numerous progeny 
is already on the way, and any year now 
may see a Sir Watkin, a large form of it. 
that will impel admiration even more than 
Buttercup did when it first saw the light. 

1 —E. H. Jenkins. 

The American Wood Lily (Trillium 
grandiflorum). This is still one of the best 
of all the Wood Lilies, the purity of the 
flowers and their size and form rendering 
them everywhere acceptable. In Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s garden at Monreith, 
Wigtownshire, it grows with amazing 
, vigour and forms huge masses. In few 
gardens does it seem to fall, whether in 
damp peat under trees or in light soil in 
, the o[>en, although in the latter it does 
not attain the vigour it assumes in more 
congenial places. It is, however, a more 
variable plant than many think and it is 
worth while securing a good form when¬ 
ever obtainable. There is an exception¬ 
ally fine variety of T. grandiflorum iu 
Mrs. Stewart’s garden at Shambellie, 
New Abbey, where it has been for a num¬ 
ber of years. At one time the impres¬ 
sion was formed that the soil aud position 
had much to do with the handsome 
flowers and vigorous growth of this form, 
hut in other gardens the Shambellie 
variety has proved its superiority to most 
other stocks. The segments of the flowers 
are broad, large, and of great substance, 
while the habit is all that can be desired. 

I have here some collected plants sent me 
some years ago from the native habitats 
of this charming Trillium, hut none of 
thorn equal this particular form. — S. 
AitNorr, Uumfrica. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DAVIDIA 1NV0LUCRATA. 

Visitobs to Kew have now a good oppor¬ 
tunity of judging of the value of this hand¬ 
some flowering tree, for a specimen 
20 feet or so high is (lowering freely in 
the Himalayan House. That particular 
specimen was sent to Kew by M. de Vil- 
morin before plants were distributed by 
Messrs. Veitch, and it was planted out 
in a cold-house in case there should be 


Its floral beauty made by Prof. Henry and 
other Chinese travellers. It was one of 
the plants that decided Messrs. Veitch to 
send Mr. E. H. Wilson to China on his 
first collecting expedition. How well he 
succeeded in obtaining and introducing 
fertile seeds into this country has been 
shown by the many plants distributed by 
Messrs. Veitch. Seeds were originally 
introduced" to Europe in 1S97, for in that 
year the French missionary. Father 
Farges, sent seeds to M. Maurice de Vil- 
morin. One seedling was raised which 


white bracts which are borne at the base. 
These bracts are each 4 Inches to 6 Inches 
long, 2 inches to 3 inches broad at the 
base, and tapering to a point. As the 
inflorescences hang from the branches on 
slender stalks their attendant bracts 
make them appear as If the branches were 
covered with pieces of white paper 
amongst the pale green of the young 
leaves. 

Out-of-doors this Dnvidia thrives in 
well-drained, loamy soil, and often adds 
from lj feet to 2 feet to Its height in a 



Part of a flowering shoot of Davidia involucrata. From a photograph in the 
Boyal Gardens, Kew. 


a possibility of injury by cold to plants 
grown out-of-doors. Subsequent ex¬ 
perience, however, has proved that the 
species is perfectly hardy. The plant 
under notice has produced flowers before, 
but not freely, and It Is only nt the pre¬ 
sent time, when some 150 or 200 inflores¬ 
cences have developed, that we can form 
an approximate idea of its appearance 
when established. A good deal of 
attention has been paid to Davidia in- 
volucrnta during the present century by 
reason of the glowing descriptions of 

Google 


has grown into a fine tree in the Vilmorin 
Arboretum at Les Barres, where it has 
blossomed for the last nine years. It Is a 
native of Central and Western China, 
where it forms a tree up to 05 feet high, 
with a large head somewhat after the 
manner of the Horse Chestnut. The leaves 
are each about C inches long, with rough, 
saw-like margins. When bruised they 
emit a rather strong odour. The small 
white flowers are borne in dense heads 
an inch or so across, the conspicuous part 
of the inflorescence being the two large 


single season, the branch system being suf¬ 
ficiently dense to prevent any appearance 
of lankiness. The wood ripens well, and 
the only time when any injury by cold 
is likely to occur is in May, after the 
young leaves have begun to break; then, 
a sharp frost or cold east wind may cause 
a little injury. Cuttings of both half-ripe 
and ripened wood root quite easily and 
grow into fine specimens. When origin¬ 
ally introduced it was thought that there 
was but one species of Davidia, bnt a 
Paris botanist now makes three species. 

uriginarrom 
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Anyone wishing for further information 
upon the subject will find the three pro¬ 
posed species discussed by W. J. Bean in 
his “ Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the 
British Isles.” W. D. 

VIBURNUM RHYTIDOPHYLLUM. 
Although this evergreen Viburnum has 
only been in cultivation in this country 
for about fifteen years, it has already be¬ 
come well known. Sufficient time has now 
elapsed to enable us to Judge of its value 
for the garden, and the verdict is, that it 
is a success where conditions for shrub 
growth are favourable, but it is a mistake 
to plant it indiscriminately. Shelter from 
cold and rough winds is essential to secure 
the best results, for plants which have 
been placed in exposed positions usually 
present a very dilapidated appearance 
during winter and spring. It is also desir¬ 
able that the soil in which it is planted 
should be good, for the finest growth and 
leaves are only developed when plenty of 
food is available. In positions where it 
has proved a failure in the open ground it 
may well be given a trial against a wall, 
for it provides an excellent covering, the 
shelter resulting in exceptionally fine 
leaves. At its best, when growth is 
vigorous, and the leaves are 8 inches to 
10 inches long, and 2 inches or 2£ inches 
wide, with finely-wrinkled upper surface 
and under-side covered with a dense buff- 
coloured pubescence, it is a really remark¬ 
able shrub, and the aim of all cultivators 
should be to provide the conditions which 
are likely to secure such results, for the 
starved, unkempt appearance, and un¬ 
satisfactory colour of plants growing in 
unsuitable places are as unlike those of 
the well-grown plant as it is possible to 
imagine. The flower-heads are set in 
summer as soon as growth is completed, 
and a certain number of flowers some¬ 
times expand in autumn, although the 
normal flowering period is May. After the 
flowers come large heads of fruits, which 
are alternately red and black, and when 
the fruits are ripe they are quite attrac¬ 
tive. It may be increased from seeds, 
although cuttings inserted in light soil in 
a close frame during summer root freely. 

D. 

-This is perhaps one of the most re¬ 
markable, as it is also one of the most 
ornamental, of hardy evergreen shrubs of 
recent introduction. I lay stress upon the 
word “hardy,” inasmuch as there are those 
who, regarding it otherwise, have planted 
it against a wall, where little more than 
one-half its beauty could be displayed. 
The natural bush-like formation of the 
plant requires room for full development, 
and given this in a free, open soil it is 
capable of much. The primary attributes 
of the species, apart from those named, 
are its vigorous growth, fine leafage, and 
trusses of fruits. The broadly lanceolate 
leaves are dark green on the upper sur¬ 
face—below they are covered on the 
under surface with a dense dun-coloured 
tomentum. The growths are terminated 
by corymbs of whitish flowers, these early 
in August being replaced by huge clusters 
of reddish-coloured fruits, which in Sep¬ 
tember turn to blackish-purple. Hence 
the plant is of interest and ornamental for 
a long time, quite apart from a leaf beauty 
which is maintained throughout the year. 
Quite recently, in a bleak, exposed 
position, I saw a large plant growing 
freely. B. H. Jenkins. 

The Blackthorn (Prunus spinosa).—This | 
is very much in evidence at present in the 
conversation of villagers in connection with 
the adage of “A Blackthorn winter” and 
its effect on expanded blossom in gardens. 
In a covert some fifty acres in extent not 


far from where I write, the shrub is 
strongly represented, and very beautiful 
it is, for there is nothing stiff or formal 
in its habit, some shoots rising far above 
their neighbours and all well clothed with 
blossom. Here its effectiveness in groups 
is apparent, while in the hedgerows in¬ 
dividual plants stand out among the 
foliage of other things, such as the Haw¬ 
thorn, the Dog-Rose, and Bramble. The 
soil in the covert above noted is on the 
heavy side and deep, and its effect on the 
fruit makes one wish he had such a site 
for an orchard. The sloes are large, 
richly-coloured, and command, in the 
majority of seasons, very fair prices—that 
j is, for wild fruits.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

CEANOTHUS RIGIDUS VERUS. 
This beautiful plant, which was given an 
Award of merit at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on May 11th, 
1915, was grown at VVarley from seed sent 
to Mrs. Willmott from California many 
years since. It is now a robust bush some 
10 feet high, and for the last 20 years or 
more has stood in an exposed position in 
the Alpine Garden at Warley, while the 
supposed C. rigidus has on three occasions 
been killed upon walls in other parts of 
the garden. 

It has always excited much admiration 
and has been looked upon as un unusually 
fine form of Ceanothus rigidus, .but Mr. 
Bean thought it distinct, and believed it 
would prove to be a new species. Upon 
examination at Kew it was found to be 
identical with the dried specimens of C. 
rigidus in the Herbarium from which the 
plate in the Botanical Magazine for 185“ 
was prepared. Upon comparing the plant 
4,(i(i4 of the Botanical Magazine it will 
be readily seen that the plants are identi¬ 
cal and that they differ materially from 
the plant we have hitherto grown as C. 
rigidus and which is also very beautiful. 

For the benefit of those who may not 
have the volume of the Botanical Magazine 
at hand I append the following note, 
Botanical Magazine, 1,852, vol. 78 of whole 
series. Tab. 4,664 :— 

“ Ceanothus rigidus. The Rigid 
Ceanothus. We are indebted for the 
possession of this pretty shrub to the 
Horticultural Society of London, who 
introduced it to the English gardens 
through Mr. Hartweg, of whose dried 
collections it is No. 1,680. It in¬ 
habits Monterey, in California. Be¬ 
sides the specimen from Mr. Hartweg, 
and the original ones from Mr. Nuttall, 
we iwssess the plant from Dr. Coulter, 
Mr. Douglas, and Mr. Lobb. It is far 
more rigid and branching even than 
our common Sloe (Frunus spinosa), 
but then the densely-placed glossy 
evergreen foliage and rich deep purple- 
blue and copious blossoms early in 
May render it a most desirable species 
for our gardens and shrubberies. Our 
figure is from a good-sized shrub 
which has braved two winters un¬ 
harmed in a very exposed part of the 
Kew Arboretum.” 

Then follows a note upon North Ameri 
can Ceanothuses from the Bishop of 
Exeter, describing their flowering in his 
garden at Bishopstown, Torquay 7 . The 
botanical description of the plant con¬ 
cludes the Botanical Magazine article. 

E. Wiixmott. 

- This distinct and valuable kind was 

exhibited by Miss Willmott before the 
Royal Horticultural Society on May 11th, 
when it gained an Award of merit, the 
name “ verus ” being added to distinguish 
it from an impostor which bears the name 
” rigidus,” and which, while quite dis¬ 
tinct. is also inferior. That shown had 
eieet, bush-like, flowering branches, very- 


rigid and stiff, and densely furnished with 
violet-purple flowers, the branches 
shrouded with blossoms. The minute 
leaves are roundly ovate and obscurely 
toothed. Obviously, the plant blooms with 
great freedom, the specimens exhibited, 
some 2 feet or so in length, being a mass of 
flowers. In the garden the distinctive 
colour-tone cannot fail to attract.—E. J. 
— 

SOME EARLY-FLOWERING 
CEANOTHUSES. 

Unfortunately the early-flowering forms 
of Ceanothus are rather tender, and in 
most parts of the country they can only 
be grown successfully when planted 
against walls, and even then one must be 
prepared for a disaster in the event of 
severe frost being experienced. In the 
south-west counties they can be grown as 
bushes in sheltered positions, whilst one 
or two kinds succeed in less-favoured 
localities, but it is always well to remem¬ 
ber that they are on the tender side. With 
this in view it is wise to root some cuttings 
of each sort every autumn, and -winter 
them in a cold frame in case of accident, 
for cuttings inserted in sandy soil in a 
close frame in July root well. For¬ 
tunately, young plants grow rapidly and 
commence flowering whilst quite small, 
therefore in the event of plants being killed 
by frost they are easily replaced. Rather 
light, well-drained, loamy soil suits them 
best, anil when grown against walls the 
main brunches should be secured to the 
support and the secondary branches 
allowed their freedom. As the flowers 
are produced on the previous year’s wood 
any necessary pruning must be left until 
after the flowers have faded. All secondary 
branches may then be cut back to within 
two or three eyes of the base, which will 
allow of the production of good flowering 
wood during summer. Flowering usually 
takes place during late April and May. 
All the kinds should be planted in per¬ 
manent positions whilst quite small, for 
well-grown plants are rather difficult to 
re-establish after being disturbed. Some 
good kinds are C. rigidus, C. papillosus, 
C. divaricatus, C. tkyrsiflorus, and C. 
Veitchianus. The flowers are, in each 
| case, some shade of blue, those of C. 
rigidus being of a purplish shade. C. 
thyrsiflorus is hardier than the other sorts 
aud forms a large bush 15 feet high in the 
neighbourhood of London. Like the other 
kinds, it is found wild in California, and 
is there known as the Californian Lilac. 
The variety griseus has lilac-coloured 
flowers. W. 

NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Pyrus spectabilis.—The various kinds of 
Crab Apples are amongst the most effec¬ 
tive of May-flowering -trees, and the 
■several forms of F. spectabilis are 
J specially worthy of note. The species is 
I a native of N. China and forms a wide¬ 
li euded tree between 26 feet aud 20 feet 
in height. The flowers are each nearly 
2 inches across, white, tinged with rose 
when fully expanded, but rich rose when 
in bud. Following the flowers are small 
yellow fruits, which are less attractive 
than those of several other species. The 
type is generally neglected in favour of 
one or more of the several varieties which 
have been given distinct names. The 
best known of there is F. s. flore pleno, 
with semi-double flowers, each of which 
sometimes exceeds 2 inches in diameter. 
The colour in the bud is a rich rosy-red, 
butt it fades as the blossoms open. 
Another very beautiful tree which Is 
sometimes placed as a variety of I’, 
spectabilis. hut may be a hybrid with that 
species for one parent, is Kaido. In this 
case the flowers alb single but very richly 
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coloured: in fact, It Is perhaps the 
brightest of the Malus section of the 
genus. Another hybrid of spectabilis 
parentage is P. Scheideckeri, one of the 
most free-flowering of all. Ultimately 
growing as large as P. spectabilis, it may 
retain a bushy habit for many years, Its 
free flowering often retarding its growth. 
The flowers are usually semi-double, each 
about 1$ inch across, and borne in May. 
All these kinds can be grafted or budded 
upon both free-growing nnd dwarfing 
stocks, such as are used for ordinary 
Apples.—D. 

The Purple-flowered Broom (Cytisus 
purpnreus). — This pretty low-growing 
Broom is quite distinct from other species, 
and usually blooms well. It is found wild 
in the central and south-eastern parts of 
Europe, and has been grown in English 
gardens since 1792. although until com¬ 
paratively recent years it was only met. 
with occasionally. It differs from most 
other Brooms in producing* new shoots 


parent. It is of stronger growth than the 
species, and its flowers are larger and 
paler in colour. Increase in this ease is 
by cuttings or by grafting it upon roots | 
of the common Laburnum. C. purpureus 1 
is also of further interest as a parent, for, 
with Laburnum vulgare, it was responsi¬ 
ble for the production of that curious 
graft hybrid Laburnum Adami, a small 
tree producing racemes of yellow and 
racemes of purple flowers; also patches of 
growth with leaves and flowers identical 
with those of Cytisus purpureus.—D. 

Daphne Blagayana. —This Daphne was 
very beautiful last month when about 
seventy flower clusters were fully ex¬ 
panded. The plant — a large one, 3 feet 
across each way—is growing on a ledge in 
the rock garden about 4 feet above the 
ground level. Nearly every shoot was 
terminated by a cluster of blossom. It 
apparently appreciates partial shade as 
the plant in question is only exposed to 
the sun for three hours in the day. It is 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

RANUNCULUS MONTANUS. 

The Mountain Buttercup is one of the 
most tractable of its race, a plant of the 
j easiest culture and producing, when doing 
well, a perfect sward of shining golden- 
yellow flowers. A fibrous-rooted species 
attaining 4 inches to S inches high, the 
plant produces tufts of dark, glossy, green 
leaves from which in April and May issue 
I the sheets of glistening golden flowers not 
unlike those of the common Buttercup in 
colour, though rounder and more densely 
clustered on the plant. 

Native of alpine and sub-alpine pastures 
and woods, the plant presents no difficulty 
to the cultivator, and is usually a success 
in cool, moist, sandy loam, appearing >o 
resent dryness more than aught besides. 



Part of a group of Banunculus montanus. 


each year from a common root-stock, and 
on this account requires rather different 
treatment from that given to other species. 
As soon as the flowers are over it is a 
good plan to cut the flowering shoots back 
to the ground-line, then in the course of 
the summer vigorous young shoots, each 
12 inches to 18 inches long, are formed, 
which produce pretty purple blossoms 
from almost every bud the following May. 
If this cutting back Is not persisted in the 
plants become a mass of old wood, much 
of which dies when two or three years of 
age and the young wood becomes short 
and thin, flowering suffering accordingly. 
Planted in loamy soil it forms a good sub- 
ject for a group in the front of a shrub¬ 
bery, a bed on a lawn, undergrowth for 
Mme taller subject, or for a mass on the 
rockery. Propagation is easily carried 
ont by means of seeds sown as soon as 
ripe, or in the following spring. The only 
oilier Broom that resembles it to any ex¬ 
tent is C. versicolor, a plant of hybrid 



growing in peat, leaf-mould, and coarse 
sand in equal parts, and is now making 
splendid growth. When the flowers first 
expand they are creamy in colour, but be¬ 
come pure white a little later on. It has a' 
long period of beauty, being in bloom for 
several weeks in the spring. It is rather 
an uncommon plant in gardens, and when 
met with is not always happy. Examples 
which appear healthy sometimes die off 
without any apparent cause. It is a good 
plan to sink large stones in the soil be¬ 
neath the plants, as the roots will travel 
downwards between them for some 
distance and are then moist and cool with¬ 
out needing superficial moisture.—W ynd- 

HAM FlTZHERBERT 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on icood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15s.; 
post free, 15s Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 


The accompanying illustration is useful as 
showing the free flowering of the plant, 
though no picture can convey an adequate 
idea of the richness of colouring when the 
plant is at its best. Each year it is among 
the showiest of the alpines exhibited be¬ 
fore the Royal Horticultural Society, 
baskets of the plant 2 feet or more across 
sheeted with flowers demonstrating its 
freedom. It is abundantly distributed In 
the Eastern, Central, and Western Alps, 
the Pyrenees, etc. E. H. J. 


Erysimum pumllum.—Although Erysi¬ 
mums are not special favourites with 
cultivators of alpine flowers, a small 
representation of the genus may well be 
grown. E. pulchellum is pleasing, 
especially when it flowers for the second 
time in autumn. The dwarfer E. pumilum 
Is, however, prettier in spring, as it is of 
denser growth and the flowers sit more 
closely to the plant than those of E. pul- 
chellum. They are of a ,niee sulphur- 
yellow and remind one of those of the 
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ill pine Wallflower, Cheiranthus alplnus. 
The plant Is only some 3 Inches or 
4 Inches high, and Is decidedly attractive 
even when not In flower, the small, neat, 
greyish-green, rather toothed leaves form¬ 
ing a compact carpet. It has been in 
flower with me since the end of April, but 
is at Its best towards the end of May.—S. 
Abnott. 


SEEDLINGS IN THE MORAINE. 
Having a small quantity of seed of 
Gentlana verna and Saxifragn oppositi- 
folia left over this spring, I sprinkled it 
on the moraine, not covering with any 
soil. Now there are hundreds of tiny 
seedlings of both the Gentian and Saxi¬ 
frage coming up among the stone chip- j 
pings. One part of the moraine is com¬ 
posed of Kentish rag-stone chippings and 
the other a local hard sandstone. The ! 
seedlings are coming up equally well in 
both composts. This lends me to think 
that good results may be obtained by 
sowing many of the dwarf choice alpines 
In a moraine mixture, and with very little, 
if any, soil covering the seeds. I have I 
often heard people say that Gentlana 
verna seed should be sown as soon as 
ripe. I have tried this plan, but never 
succeeded, but from home-saved seed, 
sown In the following March, I have had 
splendid germination. I think many 
gardeners have an idea that Gentinnn 
verna Is difficult to grow and flower. I 
think this a mistake, but it certainly j 
wants care and thought. It loves all the 
sun it can get and hates to be dry at the 
roots. I have succeeded in growing it 
very well in various positions and com¬ 
posts:— (1) In n semi-moraine—i.e., with 
rather a lot of soil mixed with the chip¬ 
pings; (2) In a moraine of limestone chip¬ 
pings; (3) in a peat and leaf-mould 
moraine; (4) in sand and peat; and (5) 
very well In an ordinary good sandy loam 
with a few stones on top to keep the 
moisture in. I believe the essential con¬ 
ditions are perfect exposure to sun, good 
drainage, keeping free from strong-grow¬ 
ing plants, and never letting the roots get 
dry in spring and summer. I might also 
mention that the soil and the atmosphere I 
are naturally dry. G. <S A.. 

The Fire, Ightltam, Kent. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Waldsteinla trlfoliata. — Few creeping 
plants of its class are brighter in spring 
and early summer than this. It will 
thrive and flower in open ground under , 
shrubs or trees, on rockwork, on the edge 
of a border, or on a retaining wall. It will 
under any of these conditions produce its 
bright yellow flowers and will creep 
happily along the ground or hang freely 
down the wall. Its only fault is that in 
moist soils it may spread rather rapidly, 
and unless kept within bounds may en¬ 
croach upon its neighbours. This can 
easily be avoided, as it can be cut well j 
back after flowering.—S. Arnott. 

Primula marglnata. — Among alpine 
species this is one of the choicest, and, if 
somewhat slow in growth, is easily grown 
and one of the most enduring. Of the 
stem-mnking class, it is inclined to become 
somewhat lanky if left to itself, while con¬ 
tinued neglect may go some way to en¬ 
feeble it and minimise its otherwise good 
flowering. Hence, like some others akin 
and the Auriculas, it is benefited by a 
periodical replanting, which should have 
for its chief object the bringing of the 
rosette of leaves into closer contact with 
the soil. This, naturally, includes bury¬ 
ing the stem and thereby encouraging a 
new set of roots. Mulching will, to some 
extent, bring ah*>ut a like result The 

Google 


species has grey, leathery, serrated leaves 
margined with silvery farina and umbels 
of fragrant flowers in colour lilac-blue. , 
There are several forms of it, viz., , 
coerulea, densiflora, grandiflora, and 
others. Curiously, in two works devoted 
to alpine plants now before me, the type 
is referred to as having rose-purple 
flowers, though that recognised in cultiva¬ 
tion has bluish flowers. Four inches to 
0 inches high, and one of the hardiest of 
its race, it will be found to succeed well 
in gritty loam or one freely mingled with 
limestone chips. From the Alps of 
Dauphiny and Piedmont, in rocky lime¬ 
stone places, flowering in April and May. 
—E. H. Jenkins. 

Gaultheria trlcophylla. — 1 believe the 
reason why this fails In so many gardens 
is because it lacks natural moisture. 
When that is the case plants may grow 
freely, but even if they flower, few, if 
any, berries are produced. A steep slope 
from west to east among large parallel 
slabs of slate has been the home of this 
Gaultheria for the last eighteen years. No 
sun can reach the plants except during j 
the afternoon in June and July. In March \ 
or April I give a good top-dressing of peat 
and sand, and plenty of water, if neees- j 
sary, from May to September. This, how¬ 
ever, is seldom required. In March of last I 
year I divided some very old tufts nnd re- 1 
planted with fresh soil. The season could 
hardly have been more unfavourable, yet : 
every plant produced berries in June and j 
July. Three years ngo I made a planta¬ 
tion in what appears to be a suitable ; 
position — the north side of rocks deeply 
sunk in pent. The plants could not have 
done better, and now cover a space of 
nearly 3 feet by 15 inches. In 1913 there 
were a few berries, in May nnd June of 
1914 plenty of flowers, nnd later some 
berries.—E. Charles Buxton, Coed Derw, 
Bettxcs-y-Coed, in The Garden. 

Saxlfraga Dr. Ramsey.— This is one of 
the most beautiful and useful hybrid sorts 
of early summer, a reputed hybrid having 
S. longifolia and S. cochlearis as its 
parents. The rosettes, however, while j 
renching 3 inches or more across in their 
highest development, lack the hoary 
character and incrustation which mnrk ! 
the two species named, the siioon-shaiasl 
outline of the latter being also entirely 
absent. As a rock garden kind, however, 
and one that will grow and flower well, it 
is a variety no good collection to-day can 
afford to be without. The flowers are | 
white, copiously spotted with pink, the i 
inflorescence, which reaches 9 inches or so 
high, suggestive of a modified S. Macnab- 
inna so far as colour effect is concerned. 
Hence it will be realised that we have 
here a graceful and distinct sort meriting 
the attention of all rock gardeners. Flower¬ 
ing in the end of May and in early June, 
it is somewhat in advance of S. cochlearis 
and others that go to swell the wealth of 
summer - flowering sorts. The above- 
named is quite easy to grow in sandy 
loam, not objecting to a richer vegetable 
soil than could be recommended with im¬ 
punity for some, and luxuriating in such 
in a marked degree.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Ceum pyrenaicum. —This in its way is 
quite as striking as the more vividly- 
coloured sorts. It appears to me to be 
specially adapted for the rock garden, 
although, no doubt, it might increase more 
quickly in a hardy plant border. The 
plant under notice was grown in a rather 
shallow pocket between two boulders, and 
was to some extent interfered with by a 
surrounding colony of Crane’s-bill. 
Nevertheless, it made a valiant fight, and 
formed a good-sized tuft of the typical 
Geum character, and when in flower was j 
worthy of attention. In colour of a good : 


and quite distinctly orange shade, G. pyre- 
naiemu appears to be worth consideration 
for the rock garden.—K irk. 

Dracocephalum Isabella.—This is the Dame 
of a new Dragon s Head which will be appre¬ 
ciated by those who admire these distinct and 
in many cases nleasimr plants. It should take 
the place of Dracocephalum crandiflorum, a 
troublesome plant with many people, eepe- 
cially in places where slugs are abundant. D. 
Isabella grows only a few inches high, and is 
well suited for the rock garden or the front of 
the border. The habit is rather trailing, bnt 
it is not a rampant plant by any means. The 
flowers are purple.—S. A. 

Saxlfraga lilaclna. — Mr. Jenkins, who 
knows the Saxifrages so well, has not said n 
word too much in favour of the pretty Saxi- 
fraga lilacina, which does well with me I 
grow it in a moraine with a slight elope to 
the north-east and partially shaded from the 
strongest summer sunshine by a stone. My 
plant is but small, but is doing well and has 
flowered well this year. My short experience 
of it and from the plants seen elsewhere 
would support Mr. Jenkins in his view that it 
is not shy-flowering.—S. Arnott. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

WALLFLOWERS—OLD AND NEW. 

It has been said that there is more senti- 
nient surrounding Wallflowers than any 
other spring-flowering plant. Certain it is 
that to countless thousands these old-time 
blossoms, with their rich fragrance, have 
an almost irresistible charm. It. is, how¬ 
ever, not due to perfume alone that Wall¬ 
flowers are beloved of so many. They 
provide a very gamut of colour in May, 
which counts for much in the garden dis¬ 
play. Like many other subjects, however. 
Wallflowers have, during the last decade 
or so, undergone considerable change 
Formerly, people were content to culti¬ 
vate Blood Red, Old Cartle, and Har¬ 
binger, and though Old Castle still sur¬ 
vives in some places, it is now looked 
upon as somewhat out of date. Blood 
Red and Harbinger—one of the richesl 
browns—are still familiar, but the sorts 
grown under these names to-day differ 
greatly from those of forty years ago. 
being far in advance in quality of any that 
were found in gardens in former times. 
Then, a Wallflower was considered good 
if it yielded well. Very little regard was 
paid to keeping the strains pure, nnd 
people were then disposed to keep their 
old plants from year to year, which did 
not improve matters. 

All that is now changed. It has long 
since been recognised that it Is necessary 
to treat Wallflowers as biennials, sowing 
the seed in June for the production of 
plants for blooming the following spring. 
Firms who specialise in them to-jday are 
very much alive to the fact that it is of 
the utmost importance to keep their 
strains quite pure, and consequently they 
take steps at the flowering period to pre¬ 
vent insects getting at them and dis¬ 
tributing the pollen. Thanks to the 
hybrldiser, we have to-day varieties that 
have never before been approached either 
in richness of colour, size of petal, or per¬ 
fume. Such arc Fire King (a vivid 
orange-scarlet), Orange Bedder (possess¬ 
ing tints of orange and apricot), Primrose 
Monarch (a pale yellow, but when fully 
developed a true primrose), a great 
advance in point of size of blooms on the 
popular Faerie Queen. There are giant 
Blood Reds with spikes of richly- 
coloured petals, and Eastern Qneen, a 
combination of apricot and pink shades, 
particularly beautiful when planted In 
conjunction with Purple Queen. Har¬ 
binger still ranks amongst the best of 
richest brown Wallflowers, whilst Golden 
King nnd Giant Yellow are perhaps the 
chief of the taller golden sorts. A Wall¬ 
flower of recent introduction is Ivory 
White, producing long spikes of creamy 
whiteness, that, to see them at their best 
should be associated with the bright 
crimson of Vulcan or Blood Red. For small 
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beds the dwarf sorts are very acceptable, 
and these may be had in various tints 
from pure yellow to brown and purple. 

Sowing. — I sow early in May, giving the 
plants one or two shifts before set¬ 
ting them out in soil free from any 
manure. I always pinch out the centre 
shoot in order to keep the plants dwarf, 
in fact the dwarfness of a plant is a point 
In its favonr should a hard winter ensue, 
as it is nearly always the short, stiff, 
sturdy plauts that give the best results in 
flowering. At the time of writing (May 
8rb) my plants are carrying on an average 
a dozen or more spikes-of bloom, this 
being due : (1) to early sowing; (21 to 
shifting the plants twice; (3) to pinching 
l>aek the most forward. I was taken to 
task for sowing seed too early, but I am 
convinced that the many losses with Wall¬ 
flowers in a hard winter may be traced 
largely to late sowing and to putting out 
weakly plants. The plants should be got 
into their final quarters before the end of 
October if at all possible. This, of 
course, depends on the borders having 
been cleared of other tilings, but early in 


blossoms. In the deep loam of the late 
Mr. Archer-Hind’s garden this Gladiolus 
grew fully 4 feet in height. It is some¬ 
times called G. tristis concolor, or G. 
tristis sulphureus, to distinguish it from 
other less desirable forms. When G. 
tristis is ordered nurserymen usually send 
out a variety with a band of purplish- 
black stretching up the centre of the three 
higher petals. This form is far inferior 
in beauty to the pure coloured one here 
written of. In Nicholson's “ Dictionary 
of Gardening," G. tristis is described as 
having its three upper segments spotted 
with minute reddish-brown dots, but. I 
have never come across this variety. 

WTNDHAM FlTZHEItBERT. 

AUBRIET1A AS AN EDGING. 

I enjoy this in all sorts of positions, and 
it is very striking here ns an edging plant; 
not. only the fine, richly-coloured forms 
like Mrs. Lloyd Edwards and Dr. Mules, 
but also the lavender and other good kinds, 
even the white and grey ones. The merits 
| of the Aubrietia are its hardiness, long 


failure. The bulbs are impatient of re¬ 
moval, and especially resent being dried 
off. When replanting is contemplated, 
this should be done in July, if possible. 
In digging in the manure—cow-manure and 
soot are best if your soil is light—keep it 
4 inches or 6 inches below the bulbs. The 
root-fibres of this kind are almost per¬ 
petual in character. Bulbs that have 
stood some time and flowered in the same 
spot have impoverished the soil, and 
failure is sure to follow. In such a case 
a winter mulching of manure would be 
helpful. It Is not sufficiently recognised 
that by reason of its late flowering the 
autumn is approaching before the bulbs 
are fully ripened off. It is not generally 
known that the flowers that should ape 
pear in May of the present year are really 
formed and exist in embryo in midsummer 
of the previous year. It is for this reason 
that every support should be accorded the 
bulbs, so that the growing season may la* 
prolonged as much as possible, thereby en¬ 
suring the fullest development and the 
proper formation of the buds at this time. 
Not a few regard the “ blindness." as this 
failing is calied, ns the result of the 



climatic or atmospheric conditions of the 
moment, but the true cause is, more pro¬ 
bably. insufficient development in the 
previous year, as, even though blind, all 
the other parts may be good, and, as such, 
are produced by the bulb in its season. 
All you can now do is to encourage vigor¬ 
ous growth by mulching with manure, 
giving also a good dressing of soot, and. 
at least, weekly applications of liquid 
manured 

HARDT FLOWER NOTES. 

A spring picture. —A bed of Polyanthus 
in varied colours, a bed of the double 
W T ood Anemone, and one of Anemone 
Robinsoni, all in full bloom, form now 
(May 1st) a pretty spring picture. The 
coming together of these things is purely 
accidental. In the autumn they had to be 
put somewhere, and as that piece of 
ground was free and clean they were 
planted there. The arrangement is, of 
course, formal, as is always the case 
where plants are grown for increase, but 
this, of course, need not be the case. Pic¬ 
turesquely arranged, this combination 
would be delightful. 

DrcTAMNus Fbaxinei.t.a. — Whoever 
plants this may consider that his work 


j . will last his lifetime, that is, if conditions 

The Aubrietia as an edging. are suitable. It would be interesting to 

know how many years the Fraxinella will 


November should see the work completed. 
Much attention is now being given to a 
spring display in suburban gardens, and 
few subjects give a richer profusion of 
flowers than do Wallflowers. 

Leahijrst. 

GLADIOLUS TRISTIS. 

Tgis Gladiolus, though rare, is valuable 
owing to its early-flowering, for by the 
middle of April it is generally in full 
bloom in the south-west, many weeks 
before G. Colvillei, The Bride, and the 
rest of the so-called early section. Last 
year, a very early season, it flowered at 
the end of March. It is said to be a 
native of Natal, but in Devon and Corn¬ 
wall it is perfectly hardy even when 
planted only 3 inches below the surface, 
and quite unprotected. I have a colony 
which this year bore over 200 flower- 
spikes. One particularly pleasing attri¬ 
bute of this Gladiolus is that towards the 
twilight, the blossoms are deliciously 
scented. This Gladiolus increases very 
rapidly and seeds freely. The strongest 
flower-stems on my plants are over 3 feet 
in height and beaif^TToiu four tb five 

Hi o gie 


time it keeps in bloom, and its adapta- 
billtv for cultivation on any surface. 

W. 

DOUBLE NARCISSUS FAILING. 

I should be much obliged if you would advise 
me as to the treatment of the Gardenia- 
flowered Narcissus which is not blooming 
properly, many of the buds being blind. The 
bulbs are in a garden border and some have 
been there for years. It is possible the bulbs 
may be crowded, but I have been told they 
reeent being moved. Is this correct? A couple 
of years ago they flowered badly and I top- 
dressed them with manure, which improved 
them next season, but this year the clumps 
came up covered with buds, most of which 
shrivelled up, the foliage remaining thick and 
healthy. This has been an extra good year for 
other Daffodils, so I cannot; understand it, and 
will be grateful for advice.— Winifred Lowry- 
Corry. 

[The failure of the double white Poet’s 
Narcissus is more or less prevalent each 
year, and Is due to a variety of causes. 
This Narcissus is a gross feeder, and, 
therefore, should be well manured. It 
prefers being planted deeply in the soil, 
not less than (i inches, and preferably at 
8 inches. A strong, almost tenacious jsoil 
Is that most suited to its growth and 
flowering. In light soils, in conjunction 
with shallow planting, it is usually a 


remain in good condition without change 
of soil. There Is, of course, in all kinds 
of plants a limit, to longevity, but this one 
is exceptionally long-lived under conditions 
which would in a short time destroy the 
vital powers of most hardy plants. I once 
saw a plant which must have been quite 
thirty years old. It may have been con¬ 
siderably older, for it formed part of a 
border in a nursery composed mainly of 
dwarf shrubs which were removed from 
time to time mid replaced with smaller 
things. Not by any means the best place 
for a hardy plant, it was quite happy and 
was the biggest specimen I ever saw. This 
Dictamnus should be one of the first things 
planted in the formation of a hardy flower 
border. The Dictamnus requires to be 
established some years before its true 
decorative value can be realised. 

Wild flowers. —Having in former days 
had much to do with our native flora and 
with that of northern France, I naturally 
read with much interest the notes on the 
wild flowers of Lincolnshire, which ap¬ 
peared in a recent issue. Unfortunately, 
the indication of localities frequently lends 
to extinction, especially in the case of the 
rarer kinds. The collector, in a general 
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wiiy, has no mercy, ns he takes wknt he 
comes across, often with the excuse Lkat 
if he did not have them someone else 
would. In this way some native plants 
are practically extinct. There can lie no 
harm in stating that certain plants, inter¬ 
esting on account of their comparative 
rarity, are natives of some particular dis¬ 
trict, hut to indicate the exact locality is 
a sure means of causing their destruction. 
Hardy plants are cheap enough nowadays 
to enable amateurs to furnish their gar¬ 
dens inexpensively without rooting out 
our choicer native plants, which generally 
perish. J. ConNnn.i.. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Papaver orientals.—The first expanded 
blooms of the Oriental Poppy were ob¬ 
served on May 22. Rather flaunting, per¬ 
haps, and a trifle crude in colour, never¬ 
theless these Poppies during their season 
are very striking, especially when viewed 
from a little distance. Of the easiest pos¬ 
sible culture, P. orientale is equally valu¬ 
able when planted as an isolated specimen 
in the borders or when massed in a bed. 
In the latter case, however, there occurs 
a certain untidiness after the flowering 
season is over, which, of course, leads in 
some instances to the harmful practice of 
cutting over the' foliage prematurely. 
This is to be deprecated, although a bed so 
treated last season provided a display in 
late September not very much inferior to 
that of May.— Kirk. 

Eryttironium gigantoum. — This, some¬ 
times called E. grandlflorum, has been in 
bloom herb since the end of April. One 
clump is past in the third week of May, 
but another in a cooler exposure is still in 
good flower. The cool exposure in which 
this later clump is growing evidently suits 
it. This is not surprising when we read 
what the authoress of “ The Wild Flowers 
of California ” says of its habitats there. 
We are informed that “ the plant is shy. 
too, .keeping to the seclusion of our 
deep canons.” E. giganteum is often 
erroneously called E. grandiflorum, but 
the latter has brighter yellow flowers and 
unmottled leaves, those of E. giganteum 
being marbled with mahogany and dark 
brown on a ground of green. It has a 
tallish scape, which bears from one to six 
creamy-white flowers with an orange base. 
The authoress already referred to says 
thnt it is sometimes met. with bearing as 
many as eight flowers on a scape, but I 
have never seen a plant with more than 
six, and fewer are generally to be ohserved 
on the scape, two l>oing quite a frequent 
number.—S. Arnott. 

Carpet plants. — In the different things 
used for this purpose in spring gardening, 
both in the way of perennials and annuals, 
one of the chief considerations should be 
the habit of the plant, and although not 
necessarily absolutely trailing falthough 
it should be partially so), it should be de¬ 
cumbent, ns opposed to anything close, 
non-spreading, and upright. This applies 
alike to plants of dense habit, as Anten- 
naria and Arabis, or rather straggling as 
the FOrget-me-nots and Silene. Snow in 
Summer is one of the best hardy carjiet 
plants, but, unfortunately, its flowering 
season is just a little late to ensure it as 
a contemporary with bright - coloured 
Tulips, and the double Arabis in good soil 
is rather too tall. This difficulty, how¬ 
ever, can be minimised by choosing the 
tallest of the Tulips as its associates. A 
carpet plant, that sometimes finds favour 
for late-flowering white Hyacinths is an 
early, dark Tansy, but it is hardly at its 
best before the Hyacinths are over. I pre¬ 
fer Forget-me-not or Nemopliila insignis. 
I always think some of the dwarfest of 
the eariet planhwiotably theiAubrietias, 
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of which there nre now so many delightful 
sorts, are seen to the best advantage if 
one can utilise a gently undulating 
slope where they can be associated with 
Narcissi of the Barri or Leedsi sections, 
or with clumps of a good type of Polyan¬ 
thus as the size of the slope will admit. 
The clumps of Narcissi and Polyanthus 
can be lifted after flowering to make 
room for some nicely-grown Fuchsias, 
Begonias, or plants of similar character 
that will show to advantage on the carpet 
of Aubrietia. Nice specimens of Lantanas 
or the sweet-scented Bouvardia Humboldti 
corymbiflora look well in such a position. 
—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Fragrance in the garden. —A garden with¬ 
out fragrance is unthinkable, as it is so easily 
obtained. Years ago I often passed an old- 
fashioned cottage where the fragrance of the 
flowers met one at some distance. Pinks. 
Mignonette, and Musk were the predominating 
essences. The fragrance varied with the con¬ 
dition of the atmosphere, and was sometimes 
blended with other scents, but nothing expen¬ 
sive was grown. In more expensively made 
gardens hedges of Lavender, Sweet Brier, and 
Roses were used as dividing lines, back¬ 
grounds, etc. Heliotropes, which must not be 
planted before June, strong plants only being 
used, and not trained too closely, make a de¬ 
lightful hedge when treated well.—E. H. 

Stock Sir H. Vansittart Neal. —Admirers of 
Stocks will find this white variety very useful. 
Blooming as early as the Ten-week family, 
the variety Sir II. V. Neal remains in good 
order over a more extended period, its freely- 
branching habit being a further recommenda¬ 
tion in its favour. The appearance of the 
plants suggests an admixture of the Inter¬ 
mediate or Lothian types.— Kirk. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

TURNIPS IN COOKERY. 

Our climate is so well fitted for the 
growth of these that they deserve more 
attention than is usually given to them 
by the cook. Mashed or boiled in a 
simple way they are used, but it is not 
the best way to add to the variety of 
food. Here again the gardener helps the 
cook much by succession of bulbs in a 
young state. We should never do in gar¬ 
dens what the farmers do—that is. get 
Turnips big enough for a show. By fre¬ 
quent small sowings the gardener would 
help the cook by always having them 
young. 

There are a great many varieties both 
at home and abroad, and these deserve 
some thought on the part of those who 
study cookery, as there may be a differ¬ 
ence in flavour which is worth securing. 
The Turnips in the Paris market gardens 
possess a distinct flavour as compared with 
that of those of the English market, and 
to some people a more agreeable flavour. 
The following recipes include a few 
French, and should, we think, add to the 
variety of garden food : — 

Stewed Turnips. —Wash the Turnips, and dry 
them well to keep the dish free from water. 
Peel, cut into slices about i inch thick, and 
cut up into dice. For 1 lb. of prepared Turnip 
melt 2 oz. butter in a stew-pan, and turn the 
dice into it, shaking them well down into the 
butter. Cover closely, and stew very gently 
for half an hour, then season with pepper 
and salt and cook for twenty to thirty 
minutes longer, or until quite tender. This 
is very good with mutton in any form. 

Savoury Turnips. —Peel and cut up ten or a 
dozen small young Turnips. Melt 1 oz. butter 
in a stew-pan, put in the Turnips, with a 
tablespoon fill of finely-chopped Onion, a 
dessertspoonful of minced Parsley, and shake 
over the fire for a few minutee. Pour in 
about a pint of nicely-seasoned stock, cover 
closely, and oook gently until the Turnips are 
almost done. Melt 1 oz. butter in another 
saucepan, stir in 1 oz. flour, and cook until 
nicely browned, stirring constantly. Pour 
the stock from the Turnips into this, adding a 
little stock or water if it has boiled away 
too much, and stir over the fire until it boils 
and thickens. 

Turnips and Carrots.— Peel the Turnipe, cut 
into dice, and boil them in the same way as 
for mashed Turnips. Drain well. Wash and 
scrape the Carrots and cut into dice, and 
steam them gently until tender with only 
enough water to keen them from burning. 
Mix the two vegetables, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper and a little finely - chopped 


| Parsley, and toss for a few minute* in a 
frying-pan in which 1 oz. or more of butter 
! has been melted. 

FRENCH RECIPES. 

Navets au roux. —Tournez lee navets dans un 
roux, mouillez avec du bouillon, ou de l'eau, 
mettez sel et poivre, si la sauce est trop longue 
faites-la r6duire ou liez-la avec nn peu de 
f^cule. 

Navets a la creme. —Faites revenir lee navets 
j dans du beurre, mouillez d'un peu d’eau, sel et 
! poivre, laissez cuire. Les servir avec une 
sauce blanche ft la creme, a laquelle vous 
mGlez a volont6, un peu de moutarde. 

! Puree de navets (entree).—Coupez-lee trfcs 
mincee, faitesjee blanchir et ensuite 6goutter; 
mettez-les ft, la casserole avec un bon mor- 
ceau de beurre, sel et poivre; et lee y laissez 
mijoter cinq a six heures sur un feu tres donx 
avec du jus si vous en avez. Ils sont alors en 
pur6e et vous les servez. Ainsi cuits, ils 
peuvent se servir sous des viandes r&ties. 

! Navets aux pommes de terre.— Prenez de« 

1 navets de Freneuse; faites-les cuire a l'eau 
bouillante avec des petites pommes de terre 
longues; retirez-les avec precaution et les 
dressez sur le plat; faites fondre a la casserole 
j un morc.eau de beurre frais; m&lez-y de la 
moutarde, versez sur le plat et servez. 

Navets glaces au sucre.— Prenez des navets 
que vous taillez en long et faites-les blanchir: 
apres les avoir £goutt£s, plaeez-lee dans une 
casserole soigneusement beurr^e; faites-les 
hlondir au beurre et au sucre: mouillez-les 
d’excellent consomme, saupondrez votre ragout 
de sucre pulverise, assaisonnez; couvrez et 
faites cuire avec feu deesus et deseous. La 
cuiseon terminSe, mettez un peu d’espagnole 
dans la casserole pour detacher la glace, 
ajoutez-y un pen de beurre tres fin et servez. 


BROAD BEANS AND THEIR USE. 
j We do not think enough use is made of 
' these by people who have the best things in 
the garden way, so they are left to 
j cottagers who have often good things 
| which we neglect. The French like the 
I common Field Beau (Ffcve de marais), and 
| make a good dish and pur£e or soup of it. 

Broad Beans, like all other Beans, should 
i he gathered young. As with the Kidney 
Bean, the gardener can help much by send¬ 
ing in tilings young and by renewed sow- 
i ings and stoppings, so as to have young 
I Beans always on hand. The Americans 
are great at Beans, hut we fear they mix 
them up with pig a good deal, and not 
much is to be learned from them. The 
j French seem to make a little better use of 
Beans in their best cookery, and we give 
, a few of their recipes :— 

Petites feves a la macedoine.—M ettez dans 
une casserole du persil, ciboules, champig* 

I none, le tout hache, un morceau de beurre; 
pa*sez sur le feu avec une pinc6e de farine: 
mouillez avec du bouillon, du vin blanc. un 
bouquet de persil, ciboule et sariette; faites 
I bouillir ft petit feu, ajoutez trois fonds d’arti- 
chauts blanchi-s un quart d’heure dans l’eau 
bouillante, et coupes en petite d£s, avec_ un 
| litre de petites feves de marais, la robe otee 
l et cuites un quart d'heure dans l’eau: faites 
cuire, a^saisonnez de sel, poivre, 6tes le 
bouquet; servez ft courte sauce. 

Feves a la bourgeoise.—M ettez-les dans une 
casserole avec beurre, un bouquet de persil. 
ciboule, et un peu de sariette; passez sur le 
feu et mettez une pinc£e de farine. un peu de 
sucre, et mouillez avec du bouillon; quand Ja 
cuiseon eat faite, mettez line liaison de jaunes 
d’oeufs d£lay£s avec un peu de lait. et servez. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pecan Nuts in May.— Among the minor 
eviLs of the war is the loss of some of the 
nice things that oomc to us from America, 
and, among them, the Pecan Nut. This 
i year I have been much disappointed and 
gave up hope of it. Mr. Elliott, of Pitts¬ 
burgh, has kindly sent me some, which I 
am enjoying in May. Among the good 
qualities of this Nut is that of lasting 
much longer than the Walnuts and other 
Nuts, a great gain to the country that has 
it. It is, to me, the best of the Nuts as 
we know them in the northern world.—W. 

Apples in the Antipodes. — I am informed 
by visitors from Australia. Tasmania, and 
I New Zealand that the Apples sent from these 
countries are, as I surmised, twice as desir¬ 
able when ripened naturally at home as they 
are when sold in this country. That being 
so, I think we must acknowledge that “down 
under” they realise the importance of raising 
improved varieties, for they have many more 
i first-rate Apples than we have, and all are 
I new sorte. Tho«e we get from them are un- 
| ripe when picked, but how good they are! — 

I W. J Farmer M . 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

SCENTED - LEAVED PELARGONIUM 
LADY MARY. 

It is only on rare occasions nowadays 
that one conies across these delightful old 
plants. When grown to a fair size they 
are very useful in the house for the 
fragrance of their leaves and flowers. 
Lady Mary is a small-flowered kind, but 
the blooms are so freely produced as to 
cover the plant. The leaves of this 
variety are very small, and when at its 
best the plant has a graceful habit. The 


such plants on with a view to flowering 
| indoors during summer, let a portion of 
| them be set aside and grown specially for 
a later display. Pot them on as they re- 
j quire it, using mellow loam and rotted 
manure and leaf-mould with a little 
coarse silver sand. All flower-buds must 
be rigorously picked off, the idea for the 
present being to build up the plants for 
subsequent flowering. Usually 5-inch or 
G-inch pots will be found large enough for 
the final potting, and when these have 
been reached, the plants need not be kept 
in the greenhouse, but stood in a frame if 
one is available, or out-of-doors on ashes 
for the rest of the summer. The plants 


ROSES. 


ROSE AIMEE VIBERT A FLEURS 
JAUNES. 

Ai.l Rose growers esteem the lovely Aimee 
Vibert, which, although raised so far back 
as 1828, is still one of the most pleasing 
and most reliable perpetual-flowering 
climbers. It is, to me, extraordinary that 
the yellow-flowered sport of this Rose has 
not become more popular. I find that, 
although it was introduced by Peruy some 
eight years ago, it is only listed by one or 
two British Rose growers. I have a line 



Pelargonium Lady Mary in a bronze vase. 


flowers are blush and deep rose in colour. 
The plants are grown in a mixture of 
good open loam and leaf-soil, to which 
a little sand and lime rubbish are added. 
The p] an t figured is about eighteen 
months old. 


pelargoniums for winter 

FLOWERING. 

In many cases where spring propagation 
is carried out there are plants at this time 
of the year that are not considered large 
enough for putting outside. It is from 
such plants that he who cares to do so 
may form a collection to bloom in the 
"■Inter. Instead, therefore, of growing 
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may be given weak stimulants occasion¬ 
ally and exposed to the sun, so that the 
wood may become ripe. Early in the 
autumn they should be transferred to the 
greenhouse. The plants that look so small 
now will, if treated as suggested, add to 
the beauty of the greenhouse from Novem¬ 
ber to March. Leahurst. 


Now Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The. Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
Gardening Illustrated is tunc ready tpriee 3d., poet 
free 3\d.h The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available (price Is. Gd., by post Is. 9dJ. The Index and Biud- 
ino Case, can be obtained from any nr'rmgent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, H'.C. If ordered 
tesgether, the priee of the Index and Binding Case w is., post 
free. 


I specimen of Aimdc Vibert ii fieurs jaunes 
grown as a pillar, and, during the five 
seasons I have bad it, it lias never failed 
to give a uuiguiScent show of bloom from 
early July until late in the autumn. Like 
its parent, Yellow Aimee Vibert, as It 
is sometimes called, produces large 
clusters of bloom, the individual flowers 
small but extremely neat and very full. 
The pearly whiteness of the older and 
better-known variety is suffused with 
yellow and amber tints, lightly at the 
edges of the petals and more intensely at 
the base and in the centre of the flower, 
giving the clusters a charming effect. As 
a Rose for the garden or for cutting, this 
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variety could hardly he surpassed. The 
solid little blossoms last a long time in 
water, the pale green, glossy foliage add¬ 
ing very considerably to the effect. The 
foliage is, during a inild season, practi¬ 
cally evergreen, a quality tbnt is well 
worth noting. Tellow Aimde Vibert makes 
a very pleasing wall Rose, in which posi¬ 
tion it will soon cover a considerable 
space. I think it is seen at its best when 
grown as a free pillar in a position where 
it has plenty of room for development. 
The growths will quickly develop into fine 
sturdy limbs, and, after a season or two, 
supports will be quite unnecessary. My 
specimen stands about G feet high and is 
quite self-supporting. In pruning, this 
variety requires to be well thinned out, or 
the bush will become overcrowded and 
twiggy. If the young lateral growths are 
cut back to three or four eyes each season 
the plant will produce finer panicles of 
bloom orf longer stems. Eglantine. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Rose Paul’s Scarlet Climber. — Among 
the numerous novelties to be found in 
the various Rose exhibits at the Chelsea 
Show none, perhaps, attracted more 
attention than Messrs. IV. Paul and Son's 
new climber. In fact it was practically 
impossible lo pass this rose by without 
noticing it, for the brillinnee of its colour¬ 
ing was enough to arrest attention. The 
name is somewhat of a misnomer, for the 
colour is more crimson than scarlet, and 
might be best described as bright scarlet- 
crimson. At any rate it is one of the most 
effective colours imaginable, and a great 
point is that the brilliance is retained in 
the old blooms. The plant, judging from 
the fine specimens shown, is evidently a 
rampant grower, sending up fine sturdy 
rods G feet and 7 feet in height. To my 
mind its habit very much resembles that 
of Carmine Pillar. The blossoms of 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber are produced in 
sprays of about twelve on short laterals 
■sent out from the main growths. These 
lovely sprays are borne very freely. Each 
blossom is semi-double and about the size 
of a flower of Gruss an Teplitz. As the 
flowers develop the beautiful golden 
stamens are revealed, adding much to the 
effect of the sprays. I was told that this 
climber blooms outdoors about the end of 


nourishment. The flowers are pale cream 
in colour with golden stamens, and possess 
a most delicate perfume. Like R. sericea, 
the majority of the flowers have only four 
petals. It flowers very early in the sea- I 
son, my plant having already (May 18th) 1 
quite a number of blossoms on the older 
shoots. The foliage is very sparse and 
small, which fact tends to bring the 
wonderful spines into greater prominence. 1 
—E. S. 

Rosa polyantha Georges Eiger.— This 
i has just come into bloom and looks 
very promising. The flowers are ex¬ 
tremely neat in form, produced in twos 
and threes on good upright stems. When 
grown in the open ground the blossoms 
may possibly be produced in good-sized 
j bunches, which would increase the chann 
of this pretty variety considerably. The 
blooms are deep rich yellow when young, 
the colour gradually passing to clear 
yellow as they expand, and it would be 
difficult to imagine anything more dainty. 
My plant is doing well in a pot, although 
it does not give the mass of bloom one 
obtains from the Baby Rambler tribe of 
Polyanthus. Georges Eiger.will make a 
j dainty edging variety. The raisers were 
Messrs. Turbat, who sent it out in 1912.— 
Eglantine. 

Rose C. W. Cowan.— In this we have a 
valuable novelty raised by the well-known 
Irish Ann of A. Dickson and Sons in 
1912. The colour is quite a new shade of 
warm carmine flushed with bright cerise, ! 
something in the way of Marquis Litta. 
The blooms are of the fine, imbricated, 
globular form so much admired by ex¬ 
hibitors, who will no doubt find this new 
red Rose very useful. The flowers arc j 
also large and firm with smooth, sub¬ 
stantial petals, which are heavily veined. 
The growth is free, bushy, and exceedingly i 
prolific, essential points in a good garden 
variety. The flowers have a very strong, j 
sweet scent and will be most valuable for 
\ cutting. I have found C. W. Cowan a : 

very fine variety to grow under glass, the 
i intensity of colour and richness of per- 
[ fume being accentuated.—S. 

Rose Mrs. Chas. Curtis Harrison.— This 
is one of the best Roses that Messrs. Alex. 
Dickson and Sons have raised. It possesses I 
much more substance than many of the | 
modern garden Roses. The bloom is full I 


June. It is not perpetual flowering, but j and firm, and is held well up above the 
the flowering period is fairly long. If foliage on a stout stem. The form is round 
this Rose is as beautiful in the open as it I and globular, the i>etals rather short, but 
is under gjnss it is certain to become very i of good substance and well formed. I 
IKtpular for covering arches, pergolas, or When half expanded the blooms are very j 
banks. The plants at Chelsea were well i attractive, the centre being well defined, 


set off by a background of the beautiful 
White Tausendschon, an idea which might 
well be copied in the garden. These two 
new climbers certainly made a charming 
pair, each enhancing the beauty of the j 
other.—L. O. S. 

Rosa sericea pteracantha. — This is 
perhaps the most curious and certainly 
one of tiie most interesting Roses we 
grow, and those who find pleasure in col¬ 
lecting the less common Rose species 
should not. fail to add this one to their 


collection. The chief Interest lies in the 
curious growth of the variety. The 
young shoots are covered with elongated, 
translucent, blood-red spines, which give 
to the plant an almost unnatural but most 
pretty effect, especially when the sun 
shines upon it. R. sericea pteracantha 
has a semi-climbing habit and is best 
grown in the form of a free pillar or 
shrub. The spines on the old wood lose 
their transparency and therefore their 
pretty effect, so that to keep that effect 
it. is necessary to encourage the growth 
of young wood by hard pruning each 


spring, and 
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the outer petals slightly curving outward, 
revealing the depth of colour of the 
interior. The raisers very truly describe 
the colour ns “ warm.” The outside of 
the petals is deep crimson-carmine, the 
inside somewhat lighter in shade—a sort 
of intense crimson-pink—the whole bloom 
possessing a quiet glow about it which is 
very pleasing. It is a free, sturdy grower 
of medium height, and flowers freely and 
continuously. It will also prove useful 
for the house, for its lovely blossoms may 
be cut with good, long stems and last a 
long time in water. Above all, they give 
off a most delicious perfume. This Rose 
does well under glass, cither for forcing 
or for the cool greenhouse.— Eglantine. 

Sweet Briers in the garden.—In these days 
when all forms of the Rose stand so high in 
popular esteem, it seems strange that so little 
use is now made of the Sweet Brier (Rosa 
rtihiginosa). In the early morning, on a dewy 
night, or after a shower of rain, few plants 
give such a charming fragrance; and, apart 
altogether from that, a hedge or screen of 
Sweet Brier is of much value as shelter in ex¬ 
posed parts of the garden where lees hardy 
suhjects would refuse to flourish. Grown upon 
a rough Larch trellis, and clipped twice a 
vear, a. close hedge may quickly he formed.— 
K Bright 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

CUTTING FLOWERS. 

The time has now arrived when some 
nrnount of discretion is necessary with 
regard to the time of cutting flowers. To 
perform this work when the sun is shin¬ 
ing full upon them is altogether wrong. 
At such times there is always a disposi¬ 
tion to droop by reason of the warmth, 
hence they do not last. The best time to 
cut flowers is early in the morning, while 
the dew is fresh upon them, or else dur¬ 
ing the evening. Personally, I prefer the 
early morning, from six to seven o’clock 
being better than an hour later. As soon 
as cut the stems should be placed in 
water, even if in a temporary way if not 
convenient to arrange thorn at once in 
their proper positions. When flowers 
have to be packed early In the morning to 
be sent a long distance, they must either 
be cut extra early, or—what is of the two. 
I think, preferable—cut the previous even¬ 
ing and placed in water all night in a cool 
place, which can be kept close. In this 
way they absorb all tlie water it is pos¬ 
sible for them to do, being consequent!}’ 
fresher when unpacked. Even if cut in 
the morning I would dip the stems in 
water so as to assist towards the same 
end, this being better in the case of some 
flowers than entirely immersing them, 
more particularly nil such as are known 
not to travel any too well. Maiden-hair 
Fern has the name for not keeping any 
too fresh after it is cut; this is partly , 
if not greatly, the fault of the manage¬ 
ment. In any case, when it is known 
that a certain amount will be required in 
the morning, it is much better io pick the 
fronds over night and bunch them after¬ 
wards, leaving them immersed until the 
following morning. This Fern will travel 
better in bunches than if packed loosely 
either below or above the flowers; in the 
bunches it retains more moisture, which is 
a decided gain. Those fronds should be 
chosen which are fully developed, pale- 
coloured ones lasting much longer than 
dark-green ones, whilst those with small 
or medium-sized pinnae are preferable to 
those of larger proportions. Asparagus 
plumosus or A. tenuissimus should also be 
used extensively. A. G. 

Flowers for cutting.— Carnations, Roses, 
and Pinks are always popular. There are 
many tilings among lmrdy plants, ineiud- 
ing annuals, very useful and easily grown, 
especially the annual Chrysanthemums 
and Sweet Sultans in variety, which may 
be sown now. Wallflowers In variety, in¬ 
cluding the Double Yellow, which used to 
be common in cottage gardens and easily 
increased from cuttings, are useful. Bromp- 
ton Stocks were in flower early and very 
sweet. To obtain double flowers I select 
for seed-bearers plants that have more than 
four petals. Some of the newer forms 
of miniature Sunflowers are useful for 
cutting, and, of course, Sweet Peas will 
soon be abundant in every garden. Ice¬ 
land Topples nre clinrming for cutting and 
are very hardy, and Field Poppies, sown 
thinly and not transplanted, are beauti¬ 
ful. The buds may be cut before expand¬ 
ing and allowed to open indoors. Good 
varieties of Polyanthus nre very bright 
now in beds and borders. Polyanthus seed 
may be gathered and sown as soon as ripe. 
Ornamental Grasses nre very nice to mix 
with cut flowers, and may be sown now 
and transplanted. Everlastings, such as 
Rhodanthes and Helichrysums, are useful 
—E. H. 

Treatment of a Palm In a window CB.I — 
As the plant in question is in good health, and 
is root-bound, it would be an excellent time 
now to repot it into a size larger pot. using 
a mixture of mellow turfy loam. peat, and 
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silver-sand for the compost. The pot should 
be well drained. Press the 9oil aronnd the 
roots firmly, and leave a space of about an 
inoh below the rim of 'the pot to hold water, 
of which plenty is required when the plant 
is in active growth. A little weak, clear guano 
or soot-water occasionally given will be very 
beneficial, and the leaves should be sponged 
once a week to cleanse them from dust. 

A GOOD PALM FOR ROOMS. 
Among the many Palins -which are highly 
ornamental when young is Cocos Weddel- 
liann. A general idea prevails that be¬ 
cause it is a native of Brazil stove cul¬ 
ture is absolutely necessary for its well 
doing. Such is, however, by no means the 
case, as it Is a thoronghly good room 
plant, and one that flourishes in a room 
whew a fire is only occasionally lighted. 
Of course, the precaution is taken of 
shifting the plant to the centre, of the room 
during frosty weather. My plant has 
stood for the last three years under such 


moist atmosphere, and consequently suffer 
greatly when they are removed therefrom 
to less favourable conditions. If these 
Palms were grown cooler from the first, 
or gradually inured to the altered con¬ 
ditions of things, the mortality among 
them would be far less. A. G. 


FRUIT. 

BITTER-PIT OP APPLES. 
Bitter-iut is most liable to occur when 
there Is an excess or deficiency of moisture 
at a critical period of growth. “ When 
there is excessive moisture, and the en¬ 
largement of the pulp ccdls is too rapid to 
allow the vascular net to be formed regu¬ 
larly, then, whenever the supply fails, the 
cells will ultimately collapse and die. 
But when there is insufficient moisture to 
enable the conducting tissue to supply all 


insects. 12) fungi, (3) bacteria, (4) external 
agencies (such as hall), (5) various sprays. 
Hail-marks are generally Indicated by 
being on one side of the fruit only, by the 
skin being broken at least in some spots, 
and there are often elongated markings 
without any break, showing where the 
hail glanced off the skin. If bitter-pit is 
caused by too great a variation in the 
supply of sap to the fruit, then anything 
that tends to reduce the amount of this 
variability will reduce the amount of 
bitter-pit. Since the sap rises from the 
roots the greater the number of minute 
tubes between them and the fruit, and the 
greater their length, the greater will be 
the internal friction. In other words, the 
smaller the diameter of the tubes and the 
greater their length the greater the force 
will have to be to push the sap upwards. 
The amount of wood, therefore, between 



conditions, and I am acquainted with one 
that has been for the last ten years so 
treated, and now forms a beautiful speci¬ 
men. Very important items concerning 
Palms kept in a dwelling-house are, 
firstly, to see that the leaves are frequently 
sponged, and secondly to take care in 
watering, for the soil should never be 
allowed to get very dry, and at the same 
time an excess of moisture Is just ns 
injurious. Above all, do not allow water 
to remain in the ornamental pot or saucer 
in which the plant stands. The mortality 
among Palms kept indoors is very great, 
and this Is, apart from the irregular 
treatment they often meet with, largely 
caused by the conditions under which 
their early life has been passed, as in 
nurseries, where they are grown in 
quantity, the object is to get saleable 
specimens in as short a time as possible, 
hence they are pushed—in a warm. 
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Cocos Weddelliana. 

the cells towards the periphery, then a 
similar result will follow.” 

Chief causes. —The principal factors 
which contribute to the development of 
,bitter-pit appear to be (1) intermittent 
weather conditions when the fruit is at a 
critical period of growth; (2) amount and 
rapidity of transpiration: (31 excessive 

transpiration during the day, followed by 
sudden check at night, when the roots are 
still active, owing to the heat of the soil; 
(4) failure of supplies at the periphery of 
the fruit, followed by spasmodic and 
irregular recovery: (5) inequality of 
growth, so that the vascular network con¬ 
trolling the distribution of nutritive 

material is not regularly formed; (6) 

fluctuations of temperature when the fruit 
is In store; (7) nature of the variety. 
Agencies to which bitter-pit has been 

ascribed, but which seem In point of fact 
to have no connection with it, are (1) 


the roots and the fruits will act to some 
extent as a break on the rapidity of the 
movement of the sap. In this connection 
it may be pointed out that the fruits on 
young and vigorous trees making rapid 
growth are liable to pit, that a light crop 
with abnormally large fruit is more 
liable to pit than a heavy crop of average¬ 
sized fruit equally distributed over the 
tree. 

The presence of a sufficient amount of 
wood lie tween the roots and the fruits is 
not the only factor to be considered, for 
since bitter-pit is connected with the 
supply of sap, not only must the ingress 
of water be considered, but its egress also. 
The latter depends upon the amount of 
transpiration, nnd this upon the nature 
and amount of foliage and the nature of 
the skin of the Apple itself. 

Iii some quarters it has been stated 
that seedling stocks are unfavourable to 
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bitter-pit, but it has been found in nctuai 
practice that, with varieties liable to 
attack, every Apple on the tree may be 
affected. It is clear that bitter-pit is, to a 
great extent, dependent on the weather, 
and this we cannot control. To diminish 
the amount of disease the following re¬ 
commendations are made: — (1) Light 
pruning, taking care to admit light at the 
top; (2) thinning not to be overdone; (3) 
growth not to be stimulated in fits and 
starts (by manure or irrigation) in the 
growing period of the fruit; (4) not to 
pluck the fmit too late: (5) not to have 
the store-room too dry; (0) to re¬ 
work—that is, to graft—a non-.suseeptible 
variety on the old stock. 

May develop in .storage.— The general 
opinion is that bitter-pit always originates 
in the fruit while on the tree, although 
it may take a considerable time to 
develop. But experiments carried out 
with Apples in which no sign of bitter- 
pit could be detected when picked have 
shown that bitter-pit may develop in 
storage if the conditions of temperature 
and humidity fluctuate. The longer these 
fluctuations continue the deeper will the 
brown patches extend inwards. Bitter pit 
is a functional disturbance of portions of 
the tissue, which disturbance in the stored 
Apple is brought aljout by irregularities in 
the transpiration, and in the case of the 
growing Apple by derangement of the 
vascular tissue in addition. Cold storage 
experiments have conclusively proved that 
if Apples are stored at a temperature of 
30 degs. to 32 degs. Fahr., under dry air 
conditions, the development of bitter-pit is 
retarded. When, during the month of 
April, Cleopatra Apples were removed 
from cold storage, both in Melbourne and 
London, they were found to remain 
marketable for at least a fortnight after¬ 
wards. With the proper linking up of cold 
storage from the vicinity of the orchard 
to the ship’s hold the development of 
bitter-pit in transit should be a thing of 
the past. 

Controlled by root-pruning. — Con¬ 
sidering the influence of the rise of sap 
upon the production of bitter-pit, it may 
be found that some system of root-prun¬ 
ing will aid considerably in its control. It 
mny lie pointed out. here, for it is often 
overlooked, that the whole of the liquid 
nourishment taken from the soil by roots 
is absorbed by the root hairs, and that, 
these occur only immediately behind the 
growing points of the very youngest roots. 
When a tree Is transplanted, on account of 
the fineness of the absorbing rootlets and 
the ease with which they break, practically 
the whole of these rootlets are left in the 
ground, thus the whole of the absorbing 
root system becomes detached. In its hew 
situation the tree has to start again to 
make a fresh system for the absorption 
of soil moisture. Hence the apparent 
paradox that transplanted trees that 
are dumped in anyhow mny show 
as good development for the first 
year or two ns those that are most care¬ 
fully transplanted. Of course, in the long 
run the trees whose roots have been care¬ 
fully laid out obtain a firmer and better 
hold of the soil, and will be in a better 
position to withstand wind and obtain 
nourishment.— Agricultural Gazette of New 
South IFalcx. 

Peach-blister.—It may be of interest to 
many of your readers to know that a pre¬ 
paration of Messrs. Bunyard's, called 
" Medela.” is of great value against Peach- 
blister (Exoaecus deformans). Year after 
year my trees were quite disfigured, and to 
some extent crippled, by this fungus. I used 
this preparation last season and thie—three 
applications last season and two this. Last 
year there was a very great improvement, 
and this year I can see no blister at all.— 
D’Arci W. Reeve, Friars, Hatfield. Paddock I 
IFood. 1 
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VEGETABLES. 

CUCUMBERS IN FRAMES. 

Will you kindly inform me how to grow 
Cucumbers in a frame? Shall I give them 
air every day, or not? And how shall I water 
them? —Alpha. 

[To be successful in growing Cucumbers 
in frames the necessary details that arise 
from day to day must be strictly attended 
to or failure, wholly or in part, must be 
the inevitable result. Assuming that you 
have already made up a hotbed of warm 
manure on which to plant, procure loamy 
soil of a light or sandy nature, and place 
about a barrowload in llie centre of each 
lighl. This will be sufficient for planting 
in; more can be added later on when the 
roots have spread over the surface of the 
hod. If the loam is of a suitable nature 
nothing need be added to it,; but if the 
soil is poor, mix with it a little decayed 
manure—say a sixth part. (live water 
according to the state of the weather and 
when tlie soil needs it, which, if sunny, 
would be almost every day. When neces¬ 
sary give sufficient to soak the soil 
through. If dryness is permitted mildew 
mny intervene or the plants become 
attacked with red-spider. Cucumbers 
can be grown when properly tended with¬ 
out any shade, but in the case of the inex¬ 
perienced a .slight shade is advisable, but 
only sufficient to break the sun's rays 
without making it dense. The shade 
would make the leaves thin and weak, and 
fruit production could not then reasonably 
be expected to be satisfactory. When in 
full growth and in bearing a weak stimu¬ 
lant is good for them, soot-water or a 
little guano soaked in water answering 
the purpose. Ventilation must be given 
when there is sunshine, opening the frame 
early and before the sun gains much 
power. This will depend on the position 
of the frame. If it faces south, give air 
about 8.30; if it is towards the cast it 
j would catch the sun earlier, and the 
: lights would need to be opened before that 
| time. Increase the air by degrees, not 
throwing the frame open wide at once. 
Close about three in the afternoon, damp¬ 
ing the frame, plants, and soil with the 
syringe or a line-rosed pot. The syringe 
is best, because tbe leaves can be wetted 
on the undersides, which is necessary to 
I keep down insects. Always use chilled 
water for this and the soil when watering, 
because cold water is highly injurious. 

Stopping of the shoots is a very im¬ 
portant item in Cucumber growing. If 
this is neglected the crop of fruit will be 
scant and leaves plentiful. Assuming 
your plants to be some 9 inches high when 
planted, the points should be pinched out. 
This will cause several shoots to issue 
from the leaf-joints below, and as these 
extend to about three or four leaves pinch 
them again, and continue this all through 
the season. Should your frame become 
too crowded with leaves, thin out some of 
the growths, carefully cutting out those 
which have no fruit on them. Do not 
allow the Cucumbers to become very 
large, as this taxes the plants unduly and 
causes them for a time to cease bearing. 
Tbe lights are best covered at night. In 
cold and sunless weather keep the lights 
closed.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pea Peerless.— With so many good Peas 
introduced of late years any variety that 
stands out prominently must be worth 
attention. One cannot grow a better main- 
crop Pea than Peerless when the best 
quality Is desired. It is a robust grower 
and bears a large pod packed quite full of 
Peas. The pods, of a dark-green colour, 
are mostly produced in pairs. The haulm 
is only 3 feet high. It is equally good for 


latest crop; indeed, last year I saw some 
excellent crops in October from seed sown 
in the middle of July. In addition there 
is perfect freedom from mildew. This 
variety was given the highest award pos¬ 
sible—a first-class certificate—in 1903 by 
the Royal Horticultural Society, and it is 
still one of the best Marrow Peas in culti¬ 
vation, thus showing it retains its excel¬ 
lence. It continues in bearing for a long 
period, even in adverse seasons.— 
W. H. K. 

Transplanting Beet.— If there is likely to 
be any scarcity of Beet plants when thinninc 
the crop now coming up, the thinnings will 
do well if planted in rows 1 foot or 15 inches 
apart and 9 inches apart in the row. Very 
often the transplanted plants make very hand¬ 
some roots, superior to those not moved. A 
sprinkling of salt will heln the Beet land to 
retain its moisture.—E. H. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Gooseberry Cluster Cup fungus.— A 

number of leaves and berries on my Goose¬ 
berry bushes have a red or orange spot on 
them. I enclose some specimens, and 1 would 
be grateful if you would insert a small para¬ 
graph in your paper as to how to deal with 
them. In former years there were a few spots 
here and there on an occasional bush, but 
this year in my own and my neighbours' 
gardens it is much worse than usual.—IR sv.i 
Henri Justice, Drumleilla, Mohill, Co. Leitrim. 

[Your Gooseberries have been attacked 
by the Gooseberry Cluster Cup fungu«\ a 
by no means uncommon fungus, but it is 
seldom that it occurs in sufficient abund¬ 
ance to injure tbe crop. Many of these 
fungi have a sort of dual existence. The 
spores from the Gooseberry Cluster Cups 
do not germinate on the Gooseberry leaves, 
but on those of sedges and vice-versa. 
You ought to gather all the infested fruit 
and burn it, and when next year the 
leaves begin to open, spray them two or 
three times at intervals of a week with 
J nz. of sulphide of potassium (diver of 
sulphur) dissolved in a little warm water, 
adding enough water to make a gallon.] 

The Bed Currant-moth.—I send you some 
maggots of some sort of moth, winch I should 
like to know how to get rid of. On looking 
over my Currant-bushes, of which I have 240 
cordons on a wall facing north, I find they arc 
infested with thie maggot. Every kind is eaten 
out, and what is not eaten is full of maggots. 
Any shoots that have come are bored in the 
centre. The bushes to me seem to be ruined. 

1 shall he obliged for any information ae how 
to get rid of them. I have in the meantime 
sprayed them with Bentley’s Quassia extract. 
—Anxious. 

[The insects sent arc the lame of the 
fruit and shoot moth of the Red Currant 
(Incurvaria eapitella). The moths appear 
in May and lay their eggs in the young 
Currants, and in these the larvae feed in 
summer. When quite small they leave the 
fruits which have become prematurely 
coloured and hide in cocoons in the bark, 
where they stay through autumn and 
winter. In spring the caterpillars bore 
into the young shoots, which they destroy 
Hand-picking the attaoked shoots in April 
is the best remedy, and spraying with an 
aiknli wash while the bushes are dormant 
will do a good deal towards destroying the 
hiding-places of the grubs.] 

A Broom Rape. —The enclosed was dug up 
to-day while lifting the autumn-sown Carrots 
(which, by the way, have survived the winter, 
and are quite a success). Can you enlighten 
me as to what the parasitic plant is? I have 
shown it to several gardeners, and no one 
seems to have come across a specimen in all 
their experiences.— Goodworth Clatford. 

[The specimen you send is very interest¬ 
ing. It is one of the Brooin-rapes—though 
the species is not determinable—which 
has established itself on the Carrot and 
robbed it of much of the food intended for 
the development of the Carrot itself. One 
species of Broom-rape — Orobanclie 
minor—will no doubt be familiar to you 
growing on clover. Another—O. Heder;e— 
often grows on Ivy, and in nil cases they 
feed entirely at the expense of their host.] 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

Plants in flower. —Viburnum macro- 
cephaium and various others. Daphne 
Cneorum and others, Cydonias, Pyrus 
at rosany.tinea Scheideckcri, Magnolias 
pink and white. Cherry Laurels (various), 
Sweet Bay, Coronillas (several), Wistaria 
sinensis, Euonymus (various), Salix in 
variety, Raphiolepis Delaeouri, Kerria, 
Rocky Mountain Bramble, Rubus biflorus. 
Snowdrop-tree (Ualesia), Azalea amccna, 
Chinese Quince, Berbcris (several kinds), 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas, many Labur¬ 
nums, Mexican Orange-flower (Vlioisya), 
Elwagnus, Pearl Bush, Ledums, Peri¬ 
winkles, Rosemary, Lonicera tutarica, 
Kalmias, Cowberry (major variety), 
Akcbia quinata, Weigelas, Lilacs, many 
Deutzias, Andromeda pollfolia. Erica 
australis and several other kinds, Conne¬ 
mara lleath (white), double Qorse, Cory- 
lopsis, Cornus ftorida, C. Jlorida rubra, 
and 0. canadensis, Caragana arborescens 
pvndula, Mountain Ash, Globe-flowers 
[four kinds), Viola palustris, Doronicum, 
l'(ionics, Candytuft, Aubrietias, Alpine 
Phlox, Violas, Rock Roses, Gentians, 
til-ilia native and Italian, white, pink, and 
blue, Auriculas, Foam-flower, Qromwells, 
Ranunculus, Saxifrages, white and blue 
ilyosotis, Arabis, Achillea, Linums, 
Thrift, narcissi. Tulips, Snowflake, 
Ceums, Chrysogonum, Styluphorum, Iris 
(various). Clematis (various), Ot/ion- 
aopsis, Oxalis, Anemones (several), 
Rleediny Heart (Dielytra spectabilis), 
Erodium Mancscavi, Columbines (several), 
Anchusa italica, A. sempervirens, A. myo- 
sotidiftora. Fumitory, Asphodelus luteus. 
Kingcups, Solomon's Seal, Meconopsis, 
Gerauium, Wallflowers, Epimediums, 
Achillea (several kinds), Camussia, hardy 
Orchids, London Pride, Polyanthus, 
Indian Primulas, Grape Hyacinths, 
Unaria alpina, Helichrysum, zEthioncma 
!several kinds), Coronilla cappadocica and 
C. minima, Vheiranthus alpinus, Ornitho- 
galum, Anemone albana, Dryas octo- 
pctala, Rock Roses, Beilis ccerulescens, 
Pentstemon Scouleri, Potentillas, Sapon- 
aria, Cytisus, Collinsia grandiflora, Scilla 
rent®, Romanzoffia sitchensis. Honesty, 
and Lily of the Valley. 

Work and looking forward.— Large 
specimen plants in tubs have- been over¬ 
hauled. Some of the old soil has been 
taken off the surface and a top-dressing 
ot fresh material given. This helps these 
root-bound plants considerably. Some 
small drooping plant is planted on the sur¬ 
face to fall over the tubs during the 
summer. Vacant places oil the sunny 
banks have been filled up with alpine 
Phloxes and Gromwells. Munro’s Mallow 
has been planted to drn|ie a low wall. 

( annas have been planted in vases for the 
summer, and other large specimens of 
African Lilies, scented-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, Verbena, Restio, etc., have been 
placed in their summer quarters. Weed- j 
iug takes up a lot of time, hs also 
fast-growing climbers, which must be 
trained before they become grown ) 
together. A large bed has been planted 
with Cannns Alphonse Bouvier and King 
Humbert. Blue Gem aud Orange Nerne- 
sias have been planted among the Roses, 
where they look well during summer. 
The raius of the past few days will give 
them a good start.' Grass-cutting has had 
attention during the week. We hope to 
plant Sweet Violets on the top of retain- ! 
mg walls over which has been erected a 
new pergola. This will give the Violets 
the shade they require during summer, 
and, the climbers being deciduous, the sun 
will reach them in spring, when they are 
m much appreciated. Enough is uot 
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made of Violets planted in this way, 
owing to the craze for large, frame-grown 
flowers. E. M. 

Sussex. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Early vinery, —As soon as the Grapes 
have been cut the ventilators and doors 
should be thrown open. An opportunity 
will then be afforded for giving the foliage 
a thorough washing with soft, soapy 
water. Where red spider has been preva¬ 
lent sulphur should be added, and the 
washing may in that case be continued at 
intervals for some time. It is of vital im¬ 
portance that the foliage be kept in a 
healthy condition up to the time that it 
ripens and dies naturally. No greater 
mistake can be made than to think that 
after the crop is cleared the Vines may be 
left to shift for themselves. Border 
waterings must also have strict attention, 
and in the case of old or fully-established 
examides diluted liquid manure may be 
| given with advantage. The 

Second house, in which the Grapes are 
j colouring, can, now that the weather is 
' warmer, be aired more freely. Front 
ventilation, especially during the fore¬ 
noon, will now play an important part, as 
this is a great aid towards securing good 
; colour and perfect bloom and finish. When 
the nights arc mild a chink of air should 
be left on nt the front as well as the top. 
Sufficient heat to keep the piles warm at 
night is necessary, but when the day pro¬ 
mises to be bright and hot it should be 
shut off first thing in the morning. Under j 
such conditions the floors may, with bene- ! 
lit to the Vines, be sprinkled with water 
twice and, if very hot, thrice during the 
morning. 

Succession and late vineries. —In the 

[ former the Grapes are, under the influence 
j of heat and moisture, swelling rapidly. 
Every assistance is given in the shape of 
stimulants applied on judicious lines, 
when water at the roots is needed. Ad- 
j vantage is taken of line weather to close 
[ early enough to secure a temperature of 
| So degs. to 30 degs., when damping of the 
paths and syringing of walls are freely 
performed. Stopping of laterals has 
j regular attention, these not being allowed 
to develop to the extent sometimes seen,. 

I so that a knife instead of the finger and 
‘ thumb is required to remove them. A final 
scrutiny of the bunches will take place, 

| when superfluous berries, if any, will be 
nipped out. Sometimes, when thinning is 
hurriedly performed, rather more berries 
are left at the points or lower part of the 
bunches than is advisable. Attention 
must, therefore, be directed to these, 
otherwise, when they near maturity they 
may become wedged and the contour of 
berries and hunches spoilt. On the upper 
parts and shoulders there is less danger 
of this occurring, hut, at the same time, 
every berry left should have space for full 
development. Vines on which the thinning 
has just been completed have had all 
laterals stopped and the border manured 
and watered. In other respects the treat¬ 
ment accorded is tile same as in the fore- ’ 
going instance. Late Grapes have set I 
well and the bunches have been reduced 
to the proper number. Thinning in the 
ease of Blaek Alicante and Gros Colman 
has been started, and is being carried out 
in what the uninitiated would term a 
severe manner. Muscats will be left to 
develop a little more before thinning is 
attempted. 

Outdoor Vines.— To obtain the best re¬ 
sults the shoots should be reduced to one 
on a spur, selecting, when doing so. those 
showing the best hunches. These shoots 
should be stopped at the second or third 
leaf beyond the bunch. When two hunches ; 


show on a lateral, which is usual with 
outdoor Vines, save those nearest the rod 
or spur and cut off the others. In due 
course the laterals must be tied to the 
trellis or fastened to the wall, as the case 
may be, and subsequent growths or sub¬ 
laterals pinched at the first leaf. 

Forced Strawberries. — These, when 
1 taken care of after fruiting, kept well 
watered and properly hardened off, will 
\ afford a fine crop of fruit another season 
if planted nt the present time in the open. 
The balls should be thoroughly soaked bc- 
| fore turning them out of the pots, because 
if set out in a dry state no after attention 
will remedy matters. All that is necessary 
.is to remove the crocks, and then, if holes 
are dug with a narrow-bladed spade, they 
| can be quickly planted and trodden firmly 
with the feet. Water plentifully applied 
will settle the soil firmly round the balls. 

\ A mulch of litter or material taken from 
an old hotbed will lessen watering during 
the summer months. 

Outdoor Tomatoes. — As these are to 
occupy a position open-to the south and 
sheltered from the north and east, plant¬ 
ing will now be carried out. Narrow 
borders enclosed with walls built of turves 
are in readiness, and in them the plants 
will be set out 1 foot apart. The plants 
will tie confined to single stems aud trained 
to a wall in one instance, and the side of 
a shed in the other. In both eases the 
plants can attain a height of from 5 feet 
to ti feet. The varieties this year are 
Sunnybank, Hastings Invicta, Al, Satis¬ 
faction, and one or two sorts on trial. 

Kales and late Broccoli. — The former 
are now beginning to run to seed, and will, 
therefore, be dug up at once to prevent 
further impoverishment of the soil. In 
many instances Celery follows this crop, 
but as labour can be ill-afforded at this 
! season for the opening out and prepara¬ 
tion of the trenches, the ground is utilised 
for late Peas with, between them, catch 
crops which turn in and leave the ground 
clear by late autumn. The Celery trenches 
were taken out some time since, and the 
space between is now occupied with second 
early and mainerop Peas. With regard to 
Broccoli, tile stumps are being got rid of 
I as fast as the heads are cut, but there are 
j yet a good many plants of Model, Late 
. Queen, and Latest of All to turn in. When 
j all are out of the way the ground will be 
■ manured aud sown with Spinach, Turnips. 
Globe Beet for autumn use, and a late 
crop of French Beans. 

Globe Beet.— The seed germinated well, 
and the plants are now ready for singling 
to one in every 9 Inches in the rows. Con¬ 
sidering the length of time that has , 
elapsed since sowing and the weather ex¬ 
perienced it would have occasioned no sur¬ 
prise had a good deal of it perished. 

Mainerop Beet.— Thanks to a good fall 
of rain on two occasions since seed-sow¬ 
ing, an abundance of plants is now visible 
in the drills. The hoe will, therefore, be 
used to stir the soil between the rows both 
to encourage free growth and to scotch 
weeds, which, though as yet small, are 
far too plentiful. Thinning will l>e done 
directly growth is sufficiently advanced, 
one plant being left at every 9 inches or 
thereabouts. In the meantime steps will 
be taken to preserve the plants from the 
Turnip fly in the event of hot, dry weather 
setting in or from slugs, should weather 
conditions of an opposite nature be experi¬ 
enced. 

Mainerop Carrots. — An excellent crop 
has resulted, and much thinning will, in 
consequence, have to bo done. An expert 
hand in the use of a hoe. which must not 
ho too wide and kept sharp, will save 
much labour in this direction by deftly 
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usually cease, hopes of at least an aver¬ 
age crop are entertained. Raspberries 
and Gooseberries, as well as Red Cur¬ 
rants and White Currants, being grown 
under permanent wire-netting, do not seem 
to have suffered to any appreciable ex¬ 
tent. The wire-netting appears to afford a 
certain amount of protection from frost, 
and to disperse the rays of the early 
morning sun sufficiently to minimise the 
chances of resulting damage. Pears in 
some instances are not setting with their 
customary freedom, but the outlook is 
fairly encouraging, while Plums all over, 
with but few exceptions, appear likely to 
carry good crops. By degrees, as time 
permits, thinning is being done among 
Peaches. In their case a trifling out¬ 
break of aphis was dealt with during the 
week. Nectarines have set well and a 
little thinning in their case has also been 
done. As was expected, blister has made 
its appearance. There are several 
remedies which are recommended for this 
disease, but it is questionable if any of 


pots any brunches which have fljissed 
fruiting may be shortened back if neces¬ 
sary to keep the trees in shape. Syring¬ 
ing may be done with advantage twice 
every day in sunny weather, but the 
afternoon damping should be done early 
enough to permit of the leaves drying 
before night. Light fumigation may be 
necessary shortly, but no excess In this 
direction ought to be needful if the 
syringing is done thoroughly and regu¬ 
larly. 

8tove.— In the course of the week this 
house has been cleaned. Some crowding, 
owing to circumstances, is inevitable in 
spring, and now, with the increasing sun- 
heat, plants which have hitherto been 
grown in the stove have been removed to 
a lower temperature. A good batch of 
Gloxinias has been introduced and a free 
use of flne-foliaged plants, including 
Dracienas, Abutilon Sawitzi, the Indian 
Grass (Panicum variegatum), Eulalia 
japonica vnriegata, and similar things of 
a light character, has been made. The 



A flowering shoot of Schubcrtia grandiflora. 


them arc thoroughly effective. That it is 
only a phase of the growth of Peaches 
and Nectarines induced by extremes of 
outdoor temperatures appears to be the 
most likely reason of this troublesome 
outbreak, for with the arrival of more 
genial weather it ceases. Meantime it is 
as well to avoid syringing and to pick off 
aud burn the infected foliage without 
delay. 

Fruit under glass _Where fruit-houses 

have perforce to be used for the forward¬ 
ing of bedding plants, the relief afforded 
by the removal of these is considerable. 
In the case of Grapes approaching the 
ripening stage a mulch of Bracken or of 
clean litter is useful, not only for con¬ 
serving moisture but in keeping down 
dust. Ripening Grapes, of course, need 
free ventilation on all suitable occasions, 
but It is better to err on the comfortable 
dde when the wind is cold. Early morn¬ 
ing ventilation is of the utmost import¬ 
ance, and sub-lateral growths should be 
confined to a very few inches. In orchard- 
houses the necessary disbudding may now 
be attended to. In the case of trees in 
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propagation of Begonias of the Lorraine 
family continues, and Coleus thyrsoideus 
has been shifted into 3-inch pots. 

Cinerarias.— Always admired, and of 
comparatively easy culture Cinerarias 
form a valuable addition to the winter 
and spring display in greenhouse or 
conservatory. During the week a good 
number of seedlings has been pricked off 
into pans, and in the meantime are 
receiving a comfortable heat. The 
varieties include C. stellata—the most 
useful of the family—a French variety of 
a particularly good shade of pale blue, and 
which appears to be midway between the 
stellata and the large-flowered type—the 
so-called Cactus-flowered variety—and the 
older C. grandiflora. When a little pro¬ 
gress has been made the seedlings will go 
into 3-lnch [vita and pass the summer in 
cold frames, being either planted out or 
repotted as may be convenient. I have 
had some success with Cinerarias planted 
out In a bed in a cold frame and potted 
straight into .S-ineb and 9-inch pots, but 
unless very carefully lifted and looked 


ufter for a time the foliage is apt to 
suffer under this method of cultivation. 

Primulas of various kinds may be 
treated in a similar way, but they require 
slightly less moisture than do Cinerarias. 
Primulas succeed exceptionally well when 
planted out as above mentioned. 

W. McGuffoo. 

Bnlmne Gardens , Kirteudhri iftit. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Chelsea Show, May 1Sth-20th. 1915. 

SWEET PEAS. 

Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, 
staged a fine selection of the flowers. Some 
of the best varieties were Duchess of 
Portland, Henry Ohn, Royal Purple, 
Dobbie's Orange, Miss Burnle (blush- 
white), Jean Ireland (the new picotee). 
King White, and many others. Growing 
plants in the background were a feature 
of this group. 

Messrs. S. Bide and Sons, Fnrnham, 
arranged an artistic background of black 
velvet' with festoons of Smilax, Maiden¬ 
hair Fern, and small Palms as a ground¬ 
work. Among those shown were Dick 
Bide (amaranth), R. F. Felton, Climax, 
Edward Crowley (rich scarlet). White 
Queen, and Mrs. Hugh Wormald (bieolor). 

Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, New- 
townards, showed some excellent vases 
of Fiery Cross, Hercules (pink). Orchid 
(mauve). Sincerity (glowing cerise), and 
mnny others. 

Robert Sydenham. Ltd., Birmingham, 
filled a small space with some good vases 
of Lord Fisher (crimson), Hercules (pink). 
Maud Holmes (scarlet), Margaret Atlec, 
and the new white Norvie. 

Mr. J. Stevenson, Wimborne, showed 
some very line vases of a uew aud brilliant- 
coloured variety named Golden Glory; 
also Honour Bright. Warrior (new) 
(maroon), Peace, and Prince George. 

CARNATIONS. 

Messrs. William Cutbush and Son, 
Highgate, N., showed some flue plants in 
pots of the new Perpetual Malmaisons, of 
which Countess Fitzwilliam (a crimson of 
giant size). Highgate White, Sabina 
(salmon-pink). Lady Linlithgow (pink), 
Strawberry (splashed), and Lady Miller 
were the best. 

Messrs. Young and Co., Cheltenham, 
had an excellent table group. Some of 
the best were Cecilia (yellow), Lady Nun- 
burnbolme (a new pink). Duchess of 
Devonshire, Empire Day, Scnrlet Glow, 
and Mary Allwood. 

Mr. A. F. Dutton, Iver, Bucks, showed 
in baskets fine flowers of Lady Nortb- 
cliffe, Mikado, British Triumph. Lady 
Fuller (salmon), Chelsea (splashed pink), 
and mnny others. 

Messrs. Lnxton Bros., Bedford, arranged 
several large vases of a new seedling 
named Bedford Belle, a bright salmon- 
pink and delightfully fragrant. 

Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, staged an 
admirable selection, Elegance. Scarlet 
Glow, Mi - s. C. F. Raphael, Marmiou, 
Champion, and Benora being some of the 
best. 

Messrs. C. U. Taudevin and Co., 
Willuston, Chester, set up handsome vases 
of Mikado, White Wonder, Windsor. Mrs. 
C. F. Raphael, and Duchess of Devon 
shire. 

Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Mersthnm, 
made a good display with Pink Sensation, 
Champion, Yellow Stone, Euchantress 
Supreme, and Mrs. B. Cheney. 

Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, ex¬ 
hibited Mrs. C. F. Raphael, Elektra 
(orange). My Rose, Lady Northcliffe, and 
others in pyramids around a great central 
pillar of Scarlet Carola. This was the 
most sumptuously-arranged group in the 
show. 
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Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, had a large group of Wivelsfleld 
White, Mary Allwood, Mrs. C. F. Raphael, 
Yellow Stone, and many others. We 
thought the looking-glass out of place. 

Mr. James Douglas, Great Bookham, 
showed Border Carnations, Bookham 
Clove (new crimson with strong scent) 
(Award of merit), Mrs. Hobert Gordon 
(salmon - pink), Daisy Walker (white, 
splashed pink) (Award of merit), and Mrs. 
E. Douglas (yellow) being some of the 
best. 

Messrs. Stuart Dow and Co., Enfield, 
staged a fine collection of blooms. 
Among them were Gorgeous, Mephisto, 
Mrs. Mackey Edgar, Princess Dagmar, 
Ceres, and Unique (a yellow ground 
fancy). 

lion. John Ward, Chilton, Hungerford 
(gardener, Mr. C. Beckett), displayed a 
small group of flowers demonstrating good 
cultivation. The best vases were those of 
Baroness de Brienen and Countess of 
Lathom, the latter a particularly good 
crimson. 

ROSES. 

These this year were worthily repre¬ 
sented by many imposing groups, some 
eighteen leading growers taking part. It 
is doubtful, too. whether for quality the 
exhibits have ever before been of such ex¬ 
cellence. Doubtless, too, to the cooling 
effects of the downpour of rain on the 
opening day and that preceding it was due 
the line form of the majority of the 
flowers. In the days of the Temple shows, 
with low, stuffy, ill-ventilated tents, we 
have seen the flowers gaping wide l>efore 
the judges could view them, while on 
the second day this year, despite the 
sudden change of weather, the flowers 
were still of a high standard of merit. 
The wealth of the Ramblers and those of 
the Polyantha class, apart, from the 
brilliant display afforded, demonstrated 
both their utility and popularity whether 
for thc> garden or for the exhibition. 

Messrs. William Paul and Son, Waltham 
Cross, had the most sumptuous group in 
the show, one which, while rich in variety 
and beauty, also teemed with new or choice 
sorts raised by them. Arranging a huge 
centre S feet to 10 feet high of Rambler 
and other sorts akin, tile most conspicuous 
feature was Paul’s Scarlet Climber, a 
magnificent group of which, in proximity 
to White Tausendschon, showed both to 
perfection. The former, however, needed 
no foil; the brilliance of its crimson- 
scarlet flowers, their fine size and great 
profusion, afforded a rare feast of colour. 
With its advent the climbing Rose has 
advanced enormously, and an era of even 
greater beauty than that we know will be 
marked by its coming. Inheriting some of 
the Wichuraiana blood, it is said to be 
a most persistent bloomer, while retaining 
its brilliant colour to the last. The centre¬ 
piece was bordered by a considerable | 
number of II.T.’s and others, of which 
Sunburst, Lady Hillingdon, Ophelia. 
Margaret, Molly Shannon Crawford, 
W’lllomere (salmon-pink), and Souvenir de 
Gustave Prat (white and cream) were 
noteworthy 

Messrs. William Cutbush and Sous, 
Ilighgnte, N., had a superb group com- 
posed of Polyantba sorts, whether as 
weeping examples or in the pretty minia¬ 
ture bush form. Jessie, Mrs. W. H. Cut- I 
bush, Etna Teschendorff (deep crimson), 
I,onise Walter, Georges Eiger, nnd Ellen 
Poulson were some of the lending sorts. 

Mr, Elisha Hicks,Twyford, Berks, had 
an effective table group, making a \ 
feature of bis new and brilliant single- 
fiowered variety, Princess Mary, j 
Equally conspicuous was the new Rosa 
Muyesi, a single-flowered species from i 


China, with spiny growths and coppery- pretty yellow - flowered Wichuraiana) 

red flowers having white stamens. Mrs. were among the best. 

George Norwood, Mrs. George Roupeil, j Messrs. G. and W. Burch, Peterborough, 
(new) (orange), Mme. Edouard Herriot, had an excellent group, chiefly of cut 
and Mrs. John Foster, also a new variety, blooms in vases fronting a background of 


were among others noted. 


Ramblers. Sunburst, Mrs. Foley Hobbs, 


Messrs. Hobbies’, Limited, Dereham, Lyon Rose, Dean Hole, Lady Hillingdon, 
arranged what was virtually a Rose Mme. Edouard Herriot, and Sodenia were 
garden with a pergola as a central feature, very fine. 

In addition to many leading Polyantha Messrs. II. Connell and Sons, Eynsford. 
sorts and Hybrid Teas, baskets of cut also showed mostly Rambler and 
] blooms were seen in plenty. The new Polyantha sorts. American Pillar was in 
dwarf Polyantha Dewdrop (Award of considerable force. White Dorothy, 
1 merit) is a salmon-pink flowered sort. Hiawatha, Dorothy Dennison, Lady Gay, 
Mrs. M. H. Walsh (a pure white Rambler Mrs. W. II. Cutbush, and Mme. Leva- 
of exceptional merit), John Green, new vasseur were in goodly array, 
blush H.T. Moonlight, Pink Pearl, Messrs. II. II. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
Edward Mawley (crimson), Mme. | also showed Rambler and allied sorts in 
Edouard Herriot, and Sunburst were all variety and well flowered specimens, 
meritorious. Pemberton's White Rambler j 

was in excellent form in the group. I TULIPS. 

Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, also ! Never before has the Tulip piaved so 
arranged a tasteful group, the standard- , prominent a part. At the Inner Temple 
grown weeping varieties being partlcu- the displays demonstrated that the show 
lariy fine. White Dorothy, Tausendclion. was a little late or the season a bit too 
Hiawatha, Excelsn, Ethel, new (pale early, hence the flowers were rarely seen 
pink), and Flame were among the best of in their prime. On the present occasion, 
these, while H.P.’s as standards and a ! aided by an earlier-held exhibition and the 
variety of H.T.’s also contributed their i rain, they were perfect and remained good 
quota. to the end of the show. There were many 

Messrs. George Paul and Son, Old fine groups, hence our review must, of 
Nurseries, Cheshunt, had a delightful necessity, be brief. 

group in which Rambler and other sorts Messrs. Hogg and Robertson, Dublin, 
and the choicest H.T.’s were tastefully brought over quite a representative lot. 
arranged. Sunburst, Freda, Othello, ' From out of the host we selected Faust 
Edward Mawley, Lyon Rose, Souvenir j (almost black), Scarlet Emperor, Ellen 
de G. Prat, Rayon d’Or, Florence Pember- j Willmott, Emerald Gem (scarlet). Gold- 
ton, Laurent Carle, and Lady A. Stanley finder, Zulu (very dark), Prince of Orange, 
were beautiful. Petrus Ilondius (rosy-cerise), Lutea 

Mr. George Prince, Oxford, had a par- pallida, Pluto (reddish-mauve), and the 
ticularly good group strong in Rambler i pretty pink-flowered Fanny. Europe, of 
and allied sorts. Chatillon Rambler is lovely rose colour, was very tine, 
virtually a Dorothy Perkins of refined , Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
colouring. Mme. Herriot, White Maman W.C., arranged a highly-effective display. 
Coehet, Ellen Poulson, Erna Teschen- ' In their group the yellow-flowered Mrs. 
dorff, Richmond, and Phyllis were others ! .Moon attracted at once. Prince of Orange, 
of merit. Melieette, Glow (fine scarlet), Europe, 

Messrs. R. J. Barnes and Son, Malvern, | Scarlet Emperor, Golden Crown, and The 
had a nice group in which such as Mme. i Moor were among the l>est. The most 
Edouard Herriot, Sunburst, and Rayon handsome, perhaps, was Louis XIV. (rich 
d’Or constituted the setting to a superb plum-purple colour and bronze), 
background of American Pillar. i Messrs. C. H. Taudevin and Co., 

Rev. J. II. Pemberton, Havering, Chester, were showing these flowers for 
Romford, showed Pemberton’s White the first time, and, remembering that the 
Rambler less pure in tone, we thought, firm lias not been in business a year, it 
than on some former occasions. ! acquitted itself well. A goodly assorl- 

Messrs. I!. It. Cant and Sons, Colchester, j ment. including Pluto, Clara Butt, and 

had a superb table of these flowers with a I Queen of the Roses, was staged, 
background of standard, Pillar, and Messrs. J. Jeffries and Sons, Cirencester, 
Rambler sorts, with not a few novelties, had a particularly good show, of which 
and a delightful array of old favourites. Ariadne (a very fine scarlet), Moonlight, 
Of the latter class were the masses of Queen Alexandra (gold), Mrs. Farncombe 
Austrian Yellow and Austrian Copper, j Sanders (one of the most valuable of the 
Other good kinds were Silver Moon, an reds), King Harold (a stately red), awl 
exquisite single white Rambler. Cupid Jeffries were very striking. 

(single pink), Autumn Tints, Augustus i Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co., Col- 

Hartman (one of the most brilliant of ; Chester, arranged the most artistic group, 

modern H.T.’s), Sallie (rich orange giving much thought to colour contrasts, 
colour, and one of the firm’s novelties),, which, were it possible to give in detail, 
Juliet, and a great host besides. 1 might assist many to group these flowers 

Messrs. Stuart Low aud Co., Enfield, well. Orange Beauty, Bronze Queen, 
had a capital display which included such Yellow Picotee, Mrs. Moon. Zulu, 
as Mme. Herriot, Snow Queen, Mrs. Boadicea, Beau Brummel, and Grenadier 
George Shawyer, Moliie Sharman Craw- j (three of the liner reds), nnd Rev. H. 
ford, Countess of Shaftesbury, and 1 Ewbank (of the heliotrope set) were all 
others. j remarked. 

Messrs. Piper and Co., Bayswater, had | Messrs. G. Bnnyard and Co.. Maidstone, 
a group comprising baskets of Roses of arranged a large circular ground group in 
the bast sorts, with a background of ! which Cottage, Darwin, and Parrot sorts 
Rambler sorts. Golden Yellow' (rich in played a part. Clara Butt, Psyche (one 
colour) and the white - flowered Hath- of the largest nnd most handsome of the 
leen Zeimet were among prominent things. , rose-coloured Darwins), Mme. Krelage. 

Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Colchester, | and the late orange-yellow Bouton d’Or 
had a table group and a further group of j were remarked among many, 
pillar nnd other sorts over n bed of H.T. i Messrs. Walter T. Ware, Limited, Bath, 
varieties. Mme. Edouard Herriot, Mrs. exhibited a number of seedlings, some of 
Foley Hobbs. Mrs. Charles E. Salmon them highly ornamental. Four varieties 
(clear salmon, single), Mrs. Wallace gained Awards of merit. These were 
Rowe, Lady Roberts, Edward Mawley, 1 Comedy (Darwin) (rose-scarlet, white 
George Dickson, and Braiswick Charm (a j base), I!loo<jlsff>Hf (brilliant crimson.t. 
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Satin Gown (silky rose), and Inglescombe 
iwhite), all Cottage varieties. There were 
many other good things. 

Mr. Alfred Dawkins, King's Road, Chel¬ 
sea, staged a compact lot of fresh-looking 
flowers, including Glare of the Garden, 
Dom Pedro (one of the best dark bronzes), 
Queen Alexandra, William Pitt (a most 
effective rich red), and Sir Harry (.a fine 
pale pink) being notable sorts. 

Messrs. R. Sydenham and Co., Limited. 
Ifirmingham, had a capital assortment of 
the best; Clara Butt, Suzon, and Jaune 
d’Oluf being well in evidence. 

Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, had 
a tine lot of flowers in great variety. 
Pieotee, Caledonia (line scarlet), Ellen 
Willmott (yellow), Velvet King (maroon), 
beauty of Bath (mauve-sbaded), Orange 
King, Iuglescombe Pink, Red Prince, and 
Gesneriana lutea were a few of the more 
distinct. 

Messrs. Piper and Sons, Bayswater, had 
a line array of flowers in a peculiarly- 
formed group; Bacchus, Zulu, Gretchen 
(pink), Faust, and King Harold being 
iorne of the many sorts employed. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, had 
an imposing display of the best, despite 
the fact that their flowers were subjected 
to a deluge, owing to a temporary defect 
in the arranging of the roof canvas. Some 
few good varieties were Bacchus, Louis 
XIV. (an indispensable in purple and 
bronze), Clara Butt, William Pitt, Ingles- 
iximbe Yellow, and Leghorn Bonnet (a 
lovely pale yellow sort) which caught the 
eye at once. 

Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, The 
Arcade, Liverpool Street, arranged a 
colour scheme with their flowers, relieving 
the monotony by many sprays of Solomon’s 
Seal and the distinct-looking Elymus 
gluucus. The grouping was very effec¬ 
tively done. 

Messrs. Alexander Dickson and Sous, 
Xewtownards, Co. Down, had one of the 
most representative displays in the ex¬ 
hibition. To have brought so huge a 
collection so far merited all praise. 
I'rineess Juliana (cerise-scarlet), Ingles- 
ounibe Pink. Velvet King. The Fawn, Bon¬ 
fire (margined fiery-scarlet), Bouton d’Or 
(an indispensable late golden), and Moon¬ 
light (yellow) were a few of the best. 

Messrs. Ft. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, 
tlso kad a formidable array of the flowers, 
leghorn Bonnet, Mrs. Moon, Eva (a new 
l’icotee-edged flower of pale primrose and 
rose). Gold Flake, and Baronne de la 
Tonnage were excellent. Bleu Aimable 
was, perhaps, the most lovely thing among 
the rnauves. 

STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Messrs. Suttou and Sons, Reading, had 
a group in the form of an enclosed flower 
garden, and embracing some of the most 
beautiful annuals and biennials which 
may be grown from seeds under glass. 
Such an exhibit demonstrated months of 
preparation and unending skill and judg¬ 
ment. Noteworthy were 4-feet-bigh Salpi- 
glossis, 3-feet high pyramids of Clarkia, 
with beds of Begonia, Schizanthus, Calceo¬ 
laria, Phlox, with much besides, every 
plant specially grown from seeds. A 
raised circular bed bordered with white 
I’rimula obconica had an inclining Grass 
verge, while around, completing a square, 
were beds of many designs, for tile most 
part occupied with one subject. For ex¬ 
ample, Phlox Drummondi Brilliant and 
tlie pure white East Lothian Stock “All 
flic. Year Itouud " were associated. Nico¬ 
tians allinis and blue, white, carmine, and 
pink Primula obconica occupied another. 
-Massed effects were produced by Star 
Cinerarias and Schizanthus, with groups 
of Calceolarias Sutton's Perfection, Cloth 
of Gold, and Cloth of Silver, not least 
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among brilliant flowers being the superb 
straiu of Begonias. 

Messrs. James Carter and Co., Haynes 
Park, S.W., arranged a superb group of 
greenhouse and other annual flowers from 
seeds. The chief things employed were 
Cinerarias, Schizanthus, Clarkias Brilliant 
Princess and Salmon Queen, while such 
as Dimorphotheca, Nemesia, Thunbergia 
alata, and others were also remarked. 

S The most brilliant effects, however, came 
i from the superb strains of double 
1 Begonia, Gloxinia, and Calceolaria. The 
brilliant scarlet Alonsoa Warscewic-zi was 
a great attraction. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
had a rather extensive group of New Hol- 
! land plants, as Acacias, Boronias, Erio- 
stemons, and the “Bottle Brush-tree” 

: (Metrosideros floribunda). 

I Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, 
had one of their magnificent displays of 
double-flowered Begonias, the blooms of 
huge size. A few basket varieties added 
charm to the whole. 

Messrs. Wills and Segar, South Ken¬ 
sington. S.W., had the only exhibit of 
Heaths in the show, arranging them 
effectively in separate pyramids to the 
accompaniment of choice Crotons and 
Palms. 

The John limes Horticultural Institute, 
ilerton Park, S.AV., sent a collection of 
hybrid Calceolarias, than which probably 
1 no group in the show afforded fuller in¬ 
struction as to parentage. 

Messrs. William Bull and Sons, Chelsea, 
showed u flue strain of Hippeastrums, 

1 admirably grown and in considerable 
i variety. Good effect, however, was marred 
by the over-use, as we thought, of tree 
Ferns and Palms. 

Messrs. Robert Ker and Sons-, Liverpool, 

I also showed a grand strain of Hip¬ 
peastrums, the flowers of great size and 
colour richness, and not a little variety. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had 
magnificent lot of Dracana Victoria, the 
examples exceedingly handsome, well 
grown, and superbly coloured. This ex¬ 
hibitor also Imd a goodly assortment of 
I Caladiums and other plants. 

Messrs. John I’ecd and Sons, West Nor¬ 
wood, S.E.. had a particularly good group 
of Caladiums, every plant in specimen 
j form. 

Mr. James Horlick, West Dean Park, 
Chichester, had a very flue group of 
Richardia Pentium!), the profusion of 
golden-yellow spaihes attracting at once. 

Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert. Southgate. 
N., had a handsome group of the Ghent 
Azaleas and others near akin. Varieties 
of A. oecidentalis also occurred in the 
group. 

Messrs. Edward Webb and Sons, Stour¬ 
bridge. had a group of unusual outline—a 
I sort of double pyramid in which superbly- 
grown Gloxinias, Calceolarias, and 
Cinerarias were effectively displayed. 

FERNS. 

These were by no means so extensive 
as on former occasions, two exhibitors 
only staging greenhouse and stove kinds 
under tents and one exhibitor hardy 
kinds in the open. Of the former, 

Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
had a representative group, the most 
striking plant in the collection being Poly- 
jiodium Mandaiauum. whose handsome 
i glaucous fronds are among the noblest of 
the Fern tribe. Polypodium glaucum 
crispum also appealed from the same 
I colour standpoint, albeit it is not of the 
noble proportions of the first named. As 
might have been expected, tile Nephrolepis 
! was represented by many recent introduc¬ 
tions. ns Mnrshalli compnctn, Neuberti, 
Willmotta 1 , and others, while Duvallia, 


Asplenium, Adiautum, Osmunda, and 
other genera also played a part. 

Messrs. J. Hill and Son, Barrowfield 
Nursery, Lower Edmonton, were the 
other exhibitors of greenhouse kinds, and 
here, too, many admirably-grown kinds 
were seen. Only in this collection, we 
believe, were the Glelehenias to be found. 
On this occasion moderately large speci¬ 
mens only were staged, yet they were 
clean anil good. Other leading genera in 
the group were Pellea, Dnvnllia, Gymno- 
gramma, and Adiantum, the latter in 
addition to the rare A. reniforme, includ¬ 
ing a line piece of A. macrophyllum. There 
were also good examples of Platycerium 
grande, while the background of Tree 
Ferns gave it a character all its own. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, had hardy 
Ferns arranged beneath trees in the open, 
the collection rich in species and 
varieties of Osmunda, Polystichum, 
Athyrium, Seolopeudrium, and others too 
numerous to mention. The plants were 
mostly in specimen form and particularly 
well done. 

. ORCHIDS. 

The whole of the Orchid groups—save 
one, that of Messrs. Cypher — were 
arranged on broad tabling at opposite ends 
of the great tent. Taking them in order 
from the hospital end of the tent, we 
first came to 

Messrs. Sander and Sons’ group from 
St. Albans, a central feature of which 
were Cymbidium Sanderi, the scarlet- 
flowered Renanthera Imschootiuna and 
white Odoutoglossums. Equally striking 
and effective were handsome masses of 
Ladio-Cattleya Hyeana, L.-C. Gold Star 
(Award of merit), Miltouia vexillaria 
Memoria G. D. Owen, a fine plant of 
which carried four well-flowered racemes. 
Oncidium pulchellum and Epidendrmu 
O’Brienlanuin were other notable things. 

Messrs. Charlcswortli and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, had a superb group, rich in 
Odontoglossums, of which O. crispum 
Queen of the Belgians (Award of merit) 
was certainly one of the best of the 
blotched varieties. Others of outstanding 
merit were O. Grand Duke Nicholas and 
O. The Gentlewoman. Cattleya Skinner! 
(Temple's variety) afforded a brilliant 
piece of colour in the centre, and there 
wore fine examples of C. S. alba, together 
with a delightful mingling of Miltoniu 
vexillaria and Oncidium Marshalliuuum. 

Sir Jeremiah Column, Bart., Gatton 
Park, lieigate (gardener, Mr. Collier), had 
a superb collection, the centre of attrac¬ 
tion being tiie new Odontioda Golmame, 
which gained a first-class certificate. A 
three or four year old example bearing a 
four-flowered raceme, in colour scarlet 
and gold, was shown. From a centre of 
Cymbidlums and Odontoglossums were 
ranged many choice and rare kinds, of 
which Cailogyne Dayana was one of the 
best. 

Mr. J. Gurney Fowler, Pembury. Kent, 
also showed a splendid lot, including the 
brilliantly-coloured Lafiio-Cattleya Tran¬ 
sylvania (first-class certificate) and the 
crimson-blotched Odontoglossum Princess 
Alary (Award of merit). There was quite 
a remarkable display of Odontiodas and 
Odontoglossums. Cselogyne pundurata 
was here, too, with a plenitude of 
Cattleyas and the choicest Miltonias. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, bad a group of choice 
Orchids, of which the central feature was 
the old Cailogyne pnmlurata, three magni¬ 
ficent examples being in flower, one raceme 
bearing seventeen of its pea-green, black¬ 
lipped flowers. For this the Bindley medal 
was awarded. Brasso-Cattleya Lord 
Kitchener and white varieties of Cattleya 
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Skiiiueri ami 0. Mossite were noteworthy. 
The new Ofioutoglossum Agluou, Orchid- 
hurst variety (Award of merit), was also 
in this group. 

Messrs. FJory and Black, Slough, 
showed the new pink Uisa Blacki, and, in 
addition, Odontioda Latnbeauiana Nellie 
and Cattleya Tityus Hex, all of which 
secured Awards of merit. 

Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham, 
had a group upon the floor in which Palms 
and Asparagus and other graceful foliage 
blended charmingly with Oncidium, 
Odontoglossum, Miltonia, Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum, PhahEnopsis, the brilliant 
Masdevallia Harryana, etc. 

Messrs. J. and A. MacBeau, Cooksbridge, 
had a particularly showy and attractive 
group. Ladio-Cattleya Iielius in this 
group gained an Award of merit. 

Messrs. Stuart Tow and Co., Enfield, 
had an extensive variety. Lselio-Cattleya 
Sybil (Low’s variety) was the gem of the 
group and one of the three Orchids ob¬ 
taining first-class certificates. Kenanthera 
Imschootiana (red) and the white 
Phalsenopsls Rimestadiana,associated with 
Miltonias, were a feature of the group. 

Mr. Harry Dixon, Wandsworth Common, 
displayed a small group of Orchids in 
variety, the more important being forms 
of Cattleya Mendelli. 

Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher, Kowton, 
Leeds, also had a fine showing of Cattleya 
Mendelli, and, with Odontiodas, Odonto- 
glossuws in variety, and the red-flowered 
Kenanthera Imschootiana, an attractive 
group resulted. 


BOOK& 

“MV SHRUBS.”* 

This well-known author amuses hhnself 
with gardens, and evidently loves his 
plants, which is the main thing. But 
there are so many books now about 
gardens and plants that we cannot say 
that such a book as this is a great need 
of the day, and, in fact, it seems to us to 
l>e mostly written round the photographs. 
The author lives in a country which is 
evidently favourable to many of the half- 
hardy things he mentions, whereas many 
of tile plants he describes are mostly quite 
useless for midland and northern coun¬ 
ties. Such an one is Bowkeria Gerardiana. 
What the gardener generally wants are 
things that will not give way anywhere. 
Shrubs like Cantua have not the slightest 
chance of doing in the open air in our 
country. In fact, the temptation of 
these southern gardens is to do too much. 
Some of the plants figured, such as 
Feijoa Sellowiuna. which appears to be 
hardy in the region in which Mr. Phill- 
imtt.s lives, are interesting, but the idea of 
attempting to grow things like Leschen- 
aultia biloba seems to bo very far fetched. 
Such plants interest people very much who 
live in the same delightful climate as the 
author. The interest of the book, there¬ 
fore, is mainly for those who live in a 
southern climate. The author is very 
frank in telling about his losses, among 
which is the common Hue, which puts us 
in mind of the man who said the wild 
geese Hew over his garden, but did not 
alight therein. 

The printing of the book is good, and 
not, we are glad to see, on the offensive 
glazed paper, except for the plates, which 
are on the usual clayed palter of the day. 
The photographs are not good in lighting 
and the blacks are over emphasised. 
Luculia gratissima is figured, and fairly 
well figured, against a solid wall of black. 

"My Shrubs," by Eden riiilliHitla Lunduu: John 
Lam , Thi: liodlty llcinl. 

Google 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Increasing Lithospermum prostratum 

(Olave kV. Palmes ).—We find this strikes easily 
if cuttings of the half-ripenecl wood are in¬ 
serted early in August in sandy soil, standing 
the pots under a handliglit in a 6hady place. 

Convolvulus mauritanicus (Olave N. 
Palmes ).—Cuttings of this root freely il taken 
lu August and inserted in sandy ©oil in a close 
cold frame. Convolvulus Cneorum can he easily 
increased from cuttings taken during the 
summer and put into gentle heat. 

Lapagerias failing (11. C .).—From the de¬ 
scription you give of your Lapagerias, we 
should say that they want lining and re¬ 
planting, more especially as you have had no 
young growths for several years. This shows 
that the soil is sour and wet, caused, no doubt, 
by tlie drainage being choked up. The roots, 
in consequence, are failing, and hence the 
plant is in the state you describe. W e shouiu 
advise you to lift the plant, clear away the 
old, exhausted soil, see to the drainage, and 
replant. Are you quite sure that there are no 
insects on the plants? 

Heliotropes for late autumn-flowering (11.). 
—Spring-struck cuttings of these favourite 
plants should now be moved into 6-inch or 
/-inch pots, plunged outside, kept stopped, and 
the flowers picked oil (luring the summer simi¬ 
larly to the Zonal Pelargonium. Plauts so 
managed will produce flowers, with the assist¬ 
ance of a little warmth in a light greenhouse, 
all through the aulumn up to the end of the 
year. The Heliotrope also makes an admir¬ 
able wall-plant for a greenhouse, and so 
-treated when the plants have become of large 
size, the quantity of flowers produced is often 
very great. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargonium-leaves unhealthy 

(L.). —The leaves ot the plant you send are 
sunering from a disease very common to this 
section. Plants that have been highly fed or 
propagated from highly-fed plants are very 
liable to this disease, which seems to resemble 
a kind of eczema. If grown in comparatively 
poor soil this disease seldom attacks them, 
if you withhold stimulants and remove the 
worst affected leaves, we fancy the plants will 
be restored to health. It would be well if you 
could arrange for a little more heat, during 
the winter, as then it is very likely that the 
disease would disappear altogether. 

Zonal Pelargoniums losing their leaves 
(Anxious ).—The reason of your young, soft- 
wooded plants of Pelargoniums, etc., losing 
their lower leaves is, in all probability, to be 
attributed to the fact that before you pur¬ 
chased them they had been pushed along in a 
warm, moist atmosphere, and with very little 
ventilation given, and, us you say, you have 
given them, since they have been in your pos¬ 
session, plenty of air, the sudden change in 
treatment would quite account for the loss of 
a little of the lower foliage. You may still 
continue to ventilate your greenhouse freely; 
but carefully avoid cold draughts of air strik¬ 
ing directly on the plants, the after effeots of 
which are sure to be injurious. 

Repotting Palms (Palm).—You must on no 
account cut of! any of the roots—better, by 
far, let the plants remain as they are, for 
Palms sutler acutely if the roots are injured. 
If the whole of the soil down to the drainage 
is full of roots, there is no need for many 
crocks in repotting—one large one to cover 
the aperture and a little of the fibrous por¬ 
tion of the compost thereon being quite 
enough. If there is only $ inch all round 
between the old ball and the pot, this will 
allow of giving enough soil to infuse fresh 
vigour. Use the soil in a flue condition, and 
work it down with a thin lath, so that it be¬ 
comes as firm as the old ball of soil. Palm6 
can be kept a long time in the same pots by 
never allowing the soil to become dry in 
summer, and by giving weak liquid-manure 
frequently, or top-dressing with some concen¬ 
trated mauure. 

Treatment of Pelargoniums after flower¬ 
ing (Pelargonium). —Large-llowered Pelar¬ 
goniums. when they have done flowering, 
should be set out-of-doors for a time to harden 
the growth, and a very moderate supply of 
water should be given at the same time. 
When the wood ha-s become brown and hard 
they may be cut down, leaving about, three or 
four eyeg from the base of each shoot: then 
place them in a well-ventilated frame. Do not 
give much water, but syringe them twice daily 
to induce them to break freely. When this is 
the case they should be shaken out of the old 
soil and have the roots shortened back a little, 
and be repotted in a sandy loamy, compost 
in pots a size smaller than they flowered in. 
Replace in the frame, and shade a little, and 
keep rather close until active growth seta in. 
then ventilate freely. Later in the season pot 
on into larger pots, and give ordinary green¬ 
house treatment. 

Streptosolen Jamesoni (Inquirer).— Strepto- 
solen Jamesoni is a free-growing plant of a 
shrubby character, which should be given 
much the same treatment a© a. Fuchsia, ex¬ 
cept that it must not be dried off to the same 
extent during the winter. It may be grown as 
a bush in the greenhouse, or trained up a 
pillar, while old specimens, if planted out dur¬ 
ing the summer, will flower profusely. In this 


way they are sometimes used in Hyde Park. I 
The flowers when first expanded are yellow, 
but gradually deepen in tint till they become 
of a reddish-orange hue. Though best known 
under the above name, it is by botanists called 
BrowaJiia Jamesoni. When it has done bloom¬ 
ing it should be cut hard back and encouraged 
to make an early growth, so that the wood 
may become well ripened during the summer, 
as the flowering to a great extent depends on 
the proper maturation of the wood. It re¬ 
quires a very light position in the greenhouse 
The best soil for it is a mixture of loam, leaf- 
soil, and sand. 

Pelargoniums for winter flowering (.V. T.). 

—To have Zonal Pelargoniums in flower dur¬ 
ing the winter months cuttings should be 
taken at once. Insert singly in small 60-pots 
in equal proportions of sandy loam and leaf- 
soil, and stand in a warm greenhouse in a 
shady position. When the cuttings are well 
rooted and commence to make a little growth, 
pot on into 6-inch pots and stand in a cool- 
irame for their summer quarters. Keep all 
long shoots pinched back to form a plant of 
good habit, and pinch the flower-bude out as 
they appear. At the end of July another shift 
may be afforded, a 6-inch or 7-inch pot being 
a useful size. Place back into the frame, and 
continue pinching for a month or six weeks. 

For the final potting, loam and leaf-soil in 
equal proportions, with the addition of a little 
well-rotted stable-manure, are essential, and a 
small portion of sharp 6and. At the beginning 
of Sept-ember discontinue pinching, and give a 
little stimulant twice a week. As soon as the 

lants begin to show flower, stand in a green- 

ouse for their winter quarters. Care should 
be taken during the winter months with the 
watering. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destroying Horse - tail (Equisetum/ 
(Reader ).—This is one of the worst pests one 
can have in cultivated ground. There is no 
way of eradicating it beyond constantly keep¬ 
ing it cut down 60 soon as it appears above 
the ground. When no foliage or growth above 
the soil is permitted the roots eventually die. 

It is the same with all such weeds, as Con¬ 
volvulus, Coltsfoot, etc. All gardeners know 
that except where it is possible to trench the 
ground deeply and have every particle of root, 
found carefully picked out, there is no other 
way of keeping such weeds down but con¬ 
stantly cutting off with a sharp hoe. The 
Equieetum specially thrives in sour, wet soil. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


F. Uurford. —We quite fail to understand 

what the plant is to w’hich you refer.-- R. R 

—Yes, it is well to remove the protection in 
order that the rain may reach the roots of 
the trees and also prevent the attacks of 

insect pests.- Mrs. Clark .—The appearance 

of the leaves you send plainly shows that tin* 
plants are dry at the roots. Give the plants 
a thorough soaking of water and mulch them 
freely with well-rotted manure. Should the 

weather continue dry water freely.- L. H 

Little wonder that your plants have failed 
we have never seen such poor soil as that 
you ©end. It has no fibre in it, and is not of 
the slightest value for pot plants.—— F. O. Han 
—Not at all unusual when the growth is so 
vigorous as in the plants you send 11 s. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. F. —1. Chlorophytum 
ela-tum variegatum; 2, Campanula pusilla; 3. 
Spiraea prunifolia: 4, Doronicum austriacum 
-//. C. t\ —1. Diplacus glutinosus. 2. Strepto¬ 
solen Jameaoui; 3, Libonia floribunda; -1. 

Kerria japonica fl.-pl.- R. —1, Pyrus Malus 

floribunda; 2, Berberis Aqnifolium; 3, Anemone 
fulgeus; 4, Foam-flower (Tiarella cordifoliat 

-- F. II. —1, Clematis montana; 2. Epime- 

dium alpinum; 3, Trollius europteus; 4, 

Megaeea rubra.- N. II. —1, Polemo ilium 

coeruleum; 2, Doronicum austriacum; 3. Fritil- 
laria Meleagris; 4, Epimedium alpinum.— - 
S. —1. Escallonia macrantha: 2. Berberis Dar- 
wini; 3, Cistus ladaniferus; 4, Deutzia crenata 

fl.-pl.- Pcadowns. — The Spurge Laurel 

(Daphne Laureola).- Mrs. Crundwell.—Thc 

Iris is a form of I. Douglasiana (Herbert), a 
species with a great variety of colour-form. 

II. K. —1, Pulmonaria officinalis: 2. 
Anemone apennina: 3. Doronicum caucasi- 

cuin; 4. Ornithogalum nutans.- W . L.—1, 

Pyrus Mains floribunda; 2. Lonicera tatarica. 
— -H. L. /I. 1. The Foam-flower (Tiarella cor- 

difolia); 2. The Meadow Saxifrage (8. graini- 
lata fl.-pl.): 3, Phlox subulata; 4, Megasea cor- 
difolia.- J. II. A. —1. Epimedium pinnatum : 

2. Spiraea confusa.; 3, The Bird Cherry (Prunes 

Padue): 4. Ribes sanguineum.- F. C. 1. 

Corydalis lutea; 2, Saxifraga Rhei: 3. Phlox 

subiilata; 4, Pulmonaria officinalis.- II.—I. 

Berberis Darwini: 2. DiplopappuH chryso- 
phyllus; 3. Staphylea pinnata: 4, Bird Cherry 

(Prunus Padus).- E. T. —1. Kerria japonica 

fl.-pl.; 2. Coronilln Emerus; 3, Pyrus Mains 

floribunda; 4. Epimedium pinnatum.- C. J/, 

—1, Polemonium cceruleura; 2, Aubrietia del- 
toidea; 3, Ajuga reptana purpurea; 4, 

Veronica repen«.- R. Hunt. —1, Amelanchier 

canadensis; 2. Berberis Aquifolium.- R. F .— 

I. Arabia albida fl.-pl.; 2. Saxifraga Camposi; 

3. Rhodiola rosea; 4. Geum cocciueum.- 

II. G. Bote* Harbin. —A good form of the Bird 

Cherry (Prunus Padus).- L. H. — Fhlox subu- 

lata. ! : 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Saponaria Boissierl. — The flowers 
withered lu coming, Boissier is n great 
name, however, and most of the things 
that hear it are Interesting. I once saw 
his garden in the Jura, and had sqme 
reason to think he was a gardener as well 
as botanist.—W. 


Lilac Mme. Lemolnc.— We think this is 
quite the finest of the double Lilacs we 
have seou. It is called after the wife of 
Mous. Lemoine, the famous raiser. Our 
sympathy is entirely with the single Lilacs, 
but this is certainly worth a place. From 
Mr. A. Waterer, Knnphill Nursery. 

A single pink Hawthorn. —The double 
Hawthorn is so popular that people care 
less for the single ones, which we think 
quite ns pretty. This, from Knaphill, is 
a delicately-coloured kind, and is a s|*>rt 
from our common wild Thorn. A good 
thing. 

The pink Wood Lily. —The pink Wood 
Lily I enjoy in the house, hut it is a 
plant seen best in the open air, and at last 
I have it very free under the shade of 
Magnolias, the effect being quite good 
there. I have tried it in various positions. 
Including among Azaleas on unshaded 
banks, but it always dwindled. Peat and 
a free soil help) it very much. 


Ill-smelling flowers. —Some flowers are 
very attractive iu the open, and should be 
kept there. I dislike very much tile smell 
of some P.-eonies. Poppies, also, arc best 
out of doors. The smell of some kinds of 
Narcissi is most disagreeable — almost 
sickening, in fact. Some of us are very 
sensitive to these over-strong odours.— 
T. L. 


Frost at the end of May. — A oorre- 
spondent., writing to us from Willesden 
Green, in the north-west of London, as to 
the damage caused to Potatoes and Leans 
by the frost on May 30th, says : — 

“ I was staggered on going down to 
the allotments this morning (June 1st) 
to find the Potatoes and Beans cut 
down by the frost of Sunday night 
(May 30th).. The dwarf French Beans 
and Scarlet Runners are ruined, and 
it will take a long time for Potatoes 
to recover; in fact, I do not see that 
some of them can, as the leafage is 
quite block. Some Dahlias, the old 
stools of which had been planted out 
and were well on the move, are quite 
destroyed ” 
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A noble-flowering Crab.—I have tried to 
get the true American Crab (P. coronarla), 
hut have failed so far, and now 1 have 
from Mr. Anthony Waterer, of Knaphill, a 
very fine double form of it. Tile blooms 
look ns large as little Roses and have a 
beautiful Apple blossom colour. It is evi¬ 
dently a fine, vigorous tree.—W. 

The purple Barberry in the house.—We 
are now rich in Barberries from other 
lands, and some of them are of a refined 
beauty. Some branches in flower of the 
purple form of our native kind have just 
been brought into the house and appeal to 
one by their delicate beauty and distinct¬ 
ness. This hush is common and usually 
lost in the “ muddle ” mixture. It is a 
good thing grouiied in any effective way.— 
IV. 

Scilla festalis dellcata. In this we 
have a charming variety of (lie English 
Blue Bell, with all the graceful habit of 
the wilding hut a longer spike and larger 
flowers than we commonly meet with when 
the Nodding Squill is growing wild. The 
colour is a clear white delicately tinged 
with blue. On first opening, the blue is 
not so pronounced, but as the flower ap¬ 
proaches maturity the combination of 
colouring is charming. 

Tanakaea radicans. — A spell of dry 
weather has shown once more the prefer¬ 
ence of this charming little plant for more 
moisture than Is generally accorded it. 
Even in a place where it received but little 
sun it was unhappy and. required some 
attention in the way of watering in con¬ 
tinued dry weather. It is a neat little 
plant with spikes like those of a miniature 
white Spir.va, aDd with pretty leaves, it 
is a woodland plant, but apparently loves 
to ramble among stones in a moist part of 
the rock garden.—Ess. 

Rhododendron yunnanense.— During the 
last week in May a good specimen of this 
beautiful Rhododendron some 0 feet high 
and the same through was very striking at 
Glasnevin. The • twiggy branches were 
literally covered with trusses of flowers, 
which, though individually small, were so 
freely produced as to quite hide the scanty 
foliage and transform the bush into a 
regular mass of white. Though from a 
distance the flowers appear to he pure 
white, when closely examined they ore 
seen to be tinged with a faint lilac shade 
and hnve crimson spots on the upper side 
of tlie interior of the corolla. This Rhodo¬ 
dendron is usually described ns evergreen, 
but here the plant loses almost the whole 
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of Its leaves during winter, and presents 
rather a bare appearance early in the year. 
The Glasnevin specimen is growing in a 
moist, peaty lied quite close to the Water 
Lily pond in a rather shady position, and 
seldom fails to flower well each year.—S. 
Rose. 

Primula Juliae.— Like Miss Willmott. I 
have been interested to read of Mr. Jon- 
! kins' success with this Primula. I have 
never met with it a foot high. I have seen 
it under many conditions and it lias gener¬ 
ally been a low. almost creeping Primula. 
Practically all the plants I have met with 
were pin-eyed, though I have seen one or 
two with thrum-eyes. These differed little, 
if anything, from the others. Even ill 
]>ots under glass the plants 1 hnve seen 
were always dwarf and spreading.—S. 
Ar.vott. 

Veitch's Double Cherry.— The praise re¬ 
cently given to this fine Cherry in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated has been amply justified 
by its blooming here this season. It has 
again greatly surpassed C. Waterer!, being 
brighter and not losing its colour so soon. 
Both should be grown, as Waterer's Cherry 
is a fortnight or more earlier than the 
other with me, although the trees are 
practically side by side. I have another 
called New Rose, but it lias, so far, 
flowered very shyly, though I have had it 
for eight years or so. —S. Arnott. 

Lithospermum purpureo-ooeruieum. — 
Having grown this for years without good 
result I am pleased at last to see it. in fine 
flower mid ns handsome as any of its 
genus. This result came about through 
planting it on top of dry walls ou each side 
of a stairway leading down into the 
Smugglers’ Lane. It is slightly shaded 
and the shoots fall over, many bearing 
quantities of the rich blue flowers. There 
are many plants on each side in bloom, 
and they form a picture of a rare native 
plant taking a good place in the garden.— 
W. 

Rheum Alexandra. — This was planted 
here in the autumn of 1912. and produced 
one very fine flower-spike about 3 feet 
high in June, 1913. There were two more 
flowers in 1911, but "not so good. Two 
plants have now each a fine flowering 
spike over 2 feet high and still growing. 
There are a good many crowns to each 
plant, and I cannot understand why there 
are not more blooms. The flowers are un¬ 
like anything else I ever saw—a pale 
lemon-white. Heavy, rich soil seems best. 
—E. Charles Buxton, Ovett De'rte, Bettwt - 
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Dianthus arvenensis. — A pretty rock 
Pink, but not very much different in 
aspect from many others. They seem to 
be variations of the same kind, and hybrids 
abound. From Sir Frank Crisp, 
Pentstemon Douglasi. — A dwarf Pent- 
stemou with flowers of a lovely rosy-red. 
Let us hope it will prove hardy. The rock 
Pentstemons are, on the Koekies, subject 
to great cold, in part protected by snow. 
The only one really hardy is P. Scouleri, 
but there may be others. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Barber's gardening.— Mr. J. Wilkinson 
Elliott writes to us from Pittsburgh: — 

“ I am very 'glad to have the proof 
of article on barber’s gardening. 
Every word of it is quite true, and we 
have the same trouble in this country. 
All the beauty of trees and shrubs is 
trimmed away by ignorant primers, 
and I have had some of the best work 
I have ever done spoiled in this way.” 
Thinning the shoots of herbaceous 
plants. —It is a good plan to thin the 
shoots where big patches are grown of 
such as tall-growing Phloxes. Michaelmas 
Daisies. Perennial Sunflowers, and other 
plants of this class. There are two ad¬ 
vantages in thinning the shoots; first, 
those that arc allowed to remain get much 
stronger, and thereby keep more erect 
when in bloom, and the flower-heads are 
much larger. One large head has a much 
better effect than two small ones, and the 
plants are seen to better advantage when 
the growths arc not crowded. 

The American Dogwoods fCornus 
florida). — For many years I have grown 
t hese a nil despa ired of them ever flowering. 
Most of my friends have had a like ex¬ 
perience of them, but to my surprise both 
the white kind so famous in the American 
woodlands and the red are flowering fairly 
well this year. I am not sure that, the 
flowers have their full beauty even now, 
but they are very effective. The plants 
are growing on a grassy hillside, not in 
manured soil but rather a free loam, and 
probably this may help them to ripen their 
wood better than in a rich shrubbery.—W. 

Gesner's Yellow Tulip. —I am delighted 
with this Tulip. I should say it is the 
boldest and finest of all the yellows. I had 
flowers of it in town, and they oi>ened 
quite nobly in a room. The true T. Ges- 
neriana is fine, too, growing in the same 
soil for some years. I have the belief that 
it is the mother of all the so-called Dar- 
win Tulips and the best of all of them, 
but jieopie must invent new names with¬ 
out great reason. It seems to be one of 
the Tulips that do not go back in good 
deep loam, and is the parent of ull the 
old Tulips called florists’ Tulips. They 
were merely variations and sports of the 
grand old Tulip called after Gesner. 

Anemone sylvestris, failure to grow.— 
There is a singular mystery about the re¬ 
quirements of the Snowdrop Anemone 
which I have never been aide to solve. I 
am ashamed to say how many plants I 
have lost, and I have had the same diffi¬ 
culty with the single and the double forms 
alike. I do not mind so much about the 
double, which I care nothing for, but the 
single form is so charming that I envy 
those w'ho have gardens in which it be¬ 
comes a “ beautiful weed,” as they some¬ 
times term it. I have tried it under the 
partial shade of trees and in full sun, and 
in both cases the results have been almost 
invariably disappointing. It became ap¬ 
parently established; flowered—and died. 
In some of my friends' gardens it mono¬ 
polises too much space, either growing into 
biggish clumps or spreading so freely as to 
threaten the existence of other favourites. 
Not that I ennnot-grow it, for in mv gar- 
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den I have one plant which has been grow¬ 
ing and flowering for years, but never 
condescends to form more than a crown or 
two. It is in a ravine in the rock garden 
and on the more shady side, though un¬ 
shadowed by trees, and receiving a fair 
amount of sunshine so soon as the sun is 
able to shine over the roekwork behind. I 
cannot diagnose the precise cause of 
failure in other parts of the garden, and I 
find there are hosts of other places where 
the same experience holds good. There 
are few', if any, of the other Anemones 
which I cannot grow, but A. sylvestris 
beats me here, except in the place referred 
to. All the stock recipes for its cultiva¬ 
tion have been tried. —Anemone. 

Helianthemum Mrs. Earle. — To-day 
(May 28th) several varieties are in bloom. 
The first to open with me lias been the 
fine old double red one often known as 
Mrs. Earle, from having been mentioned 
by that lady in her “ Pot Pourri in a 
Surrey Garden,” where she says : “ I have 
a double-flowered scarlet. Rock Rose, not. 
figured in any of my books, and which I 
have rarely seen in gardens. It flowers 
persistently for many months.” If is a 
very old variety, and has been called in 
the older books II. nmabile 11.-pi. or II. 
venustum fl.-pl. I prefer the single varie¬ 
ties. hut one can hardly do without this 
double one, although it does not bloom so 
freely as the singles. Its continuous 
flowering is however a great point in its 
favour.— Dummies. 

The different varieties of Atragenc 
alpina. —You ask for information about 
the alpine Clematises. I must say that i 
never- saw this so beautiful as it was in 
the garden at Gravetyc many years ago, 
when I paid my first visit there with my 
late friend Mr. G. F. Wilson. Here I 
grow Atragene well, but never so tine as 
it was there. 1 graft its several varieties 
—white, pink, and the Siberian form (A. 
sibirica) with yellowish flowers—on the 
type and on Clematis Viticella. The white 
form is one of the best plants I have ever 
seen. It must be grafted. If raised from 
seeds saved from the pure white form it re¬ 
verts to the lilac or to different pink shades. 
It is found in its wild state in shade and 
rocky soil. — II. Cokuevon, Floraire, 
Geneva. 

Anemone rupicola. — A species of 
Chinese origin and unmistakably the finest 
new hardy plant shown at the Chelsea 
exhibition this year. It was in the collec¬ 
tion of Messrs. Bees, Liverpool, to whose 
enterprise our gardens owe not a few 
choice plants. That above named is quite 
first-class, albeit it gained an Award of 
merit only. Offhand its flowers resemble 
those of a glorified A. sylvestris, or the 
white Japanese kind, though neither does 
the plant full justice. I see nothing what¬ 
ever of A. sylvestris in the newcomer, 
which is infinitely more beautiful. Bereft 
of the silky pubescence w'hicli externally 
characterises the alpine Windflower (A. 
alpina), one gets much nearer the 
standard of flower beauty, added to which 
are greater solidity of petal and the hand 
some proportions of the white Japanese 
kind mentioned. Externally, too, the 
flowers are coloured after the manner of 
those of the alpine Windflower. The 
deeply-cleft leaves, dark green above and 
brownish beneath, are intermediate be¬ 
tween those of a small growing Globe 
Flower and those of a compactly-formed 
Ranunculus nconitifolius, hence the plant 
is as good as it is distinct. Lifted from 
the ground for exhibition, the plants, less 
than a foot high, gave considerable 
promise of freedom of flowering and 
vigour of growth. Flowering naturally in 
mid-May, too. the species is valuable.— 
E. H. Jenkins. 


FRUIT. 


PEACH-TREE SHOOTS DYING. 

Please can you tell me tho reason why several 
shoots on Peach-trees, Nectarines, and Apri¬ 
cots die back like the pieces enclosed? They 
were young trees planted against a south wall 
about six years ago in a newly-made border of 
turf, decayed manure, and lime-rubble. The 
border is trenched every winter and all roote 
1 cut back to within 4 feet of the trees, which 
are mulched with decayed manure when the 
fruits are set, and watered several times dur¬ 
ing the summer. The trees bad a- fine crop of 
fruit last season, and are making nice young 
growths this season.—J. D. 

[We think you supply the solution to the 
problem yourself re the dying back of 
young wood on Peach, Nectarine, and 
Apricot-trees in describing tlie treatment 
meted out to the trees annually. It is sur¬ 
prising to us to learn they have survived 
tlie ordeal, and the only wonder is they 
have not lost more young wood titan they 
have done. To shorten batik tlie strong 
roots on young trees with a view to check 
gross growth and encourage the multi¬ 
plication of roots of a fibrous nature is tho 
1 correct thing to do until the trees arc 
established and commence bearing, but it 
should not lie made an annual practice, 
neither should it be done always at. a 
distance of 1 feet from (lie wall. Had you 
omitted the decayed manure when making 
the border there would most likely have 
been no necessity for all this root-pruning! 
The surface mulch of decayed manure 
W'ould also, under the circumstances, tend 
to aggravate the evil. Next autumn omit 
tlie trenching and root-pruning and then 
see how the trees behave. If the young 
wood, as we surmise will lie tlie ease, does 
not die hack in tlie spring, and in due 
course produces bloom and sets a good 
crop of fruit, then yon may apply a summer 
mulch, but this would be more effective if 
it consisted of horse droppings, using a 
good deal of the straw with them, than 
decayed manure. A mulch of old hot-bed 
material or spent Mushroom-dung would 
he preferable to the latter.] 


Treatment of Apple-trees. I planted a 
email orchard in October. 1913. The young 
trees (four years old at planting) are looking 
very well and flowering freely. Would you 
kindly let me knoiv how much fruit I should 
liave on, as I understand they should nearly 
all be taken olT? I am only a beginner, and 
know practically nothing about gardening.— 
ARncLAsa Farmer. 

[Your best course is to wait and see 
what quantity of fruit will set mid swell 
off, mid then to reduce the fruit to nine 
or a dozen per tree—i.e., should a good 
set result. It would, however, be much 
better for the trees if you were to [sacrifice 
the whole of this season’s crop as the 
after results would more than compensate 
you for any loss you may sustain now. 
Allowing young trees to crop too early 
oft-times hinders their becoming estab¬ 
lished so quickly as they might do. and in 
some cases it leads to growth becoming 
stunted, a condition from which they do 
not recover for some two or three seasons 
afterwards, and sometimes not at all ] 

Advantage of damping forcing-houses.—In 
bright., sunny weather a light shade is neces¬ 
sary for many things, and in fruit-houses, 
where shade is not used, damping tlie floors 
and borders will keep the atmosphere soft and 
genial, this rendering so much use of the 
syringe unnecessary. I always find damping 
down in the middle of a hot day reduces the 
dry, parching heat from a hot sun, and keeps 
all things comfortable. Many gardeners, after 
the foliage of Vines and Peaches under glass 
has developed, drop the syringe and depend 
upon damping -floors when neceesa,ry to 
moisten the atmosphere. This is very neces¬ 
sary where the water is hard or impure. Ked- 
epider may lie kept down in this way, for it 
is well known that red-spider cannot exist in 
a moist atmosphere. It is possible, of course, 
to overdo this, and do harm if carried out to 
excess in damp weather.—F,. H. 

Fruit prospects are not so rosy in some 
districts as they were at this time last year, 
in some measure duo to the heavy crop of 
last season in combination with the weaken- 
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Apple is an exception. On the other hand, 
Keil Quarrenden is Quite a failure this season, 
probably due to tile heavy crop of last year. 
The lesson to be learnt from this is that heavy 
crops pay for tliinnimr and feeding with 
water containing some nutriment, if it ia only 
a little salt — L an oz. to 3 gallons of water.— 
E. H. 


A WELL-TRAINED TEAR-TREE. 

Fait the training of the Pear as a wall-tree 
there are various forms in vogue. Of these 


objection advanced by many to both 
systems, and rightly so, too, is that unless 
wall space is almost unlimited but few 
trees, comparatively speaking, can be 
accommodated in an ordinary garden. 

The introduction of the French system 
of training Penr-trees for walls and 
trellises materially assisted in removing 
this objection, inasmuch as it enabled 
those who had at command but a limited 


cordons, the last being one of the most 
serviceable forms of tree grown for the 
clothing of piers or portions of walls of re¬ 
stricted area. Then there are trees that 
the French growers term “palmette 
Venders.” These consist of four branches 
and upwards, of which a fine specimen is 
figured herewith. A glance will at once 
alford sufficient evidence of the advantages 
derived by the employment of trees 



A well trained Pear-tree. 


From a photograph sent by G. Hosegood, 43, Sarsfield-road, Balham. 


the best known ami most often met wifh 
are those designated the “ fan ” and the 
“diagonal” or “horizontal,” both of 
which were at one time universally 
adopted for the training of the Tear in 
this country, in the first the branches 
radiate from the stem in all directions like 
Hie ribs of a fuu. In the second instance 
the branches are, ns is well known, 
trained out at right nngje^to the 
tralned| veatiea li 


space on which to grow and train the trees 
to have a much larger number and a more 
varied assortment on a wall of a given 
area than if trees trained on the older 
method were employed. Trees trained in 
accordance with French methods are now 
largely planted, as cultivators find them 
much more convenient for the rapid cloth¬ 
ing of walls, while they come into hearing 
much more quickly. Of these there are 
the single, double, and triple stemmed 



heiii 


trained in this innnner over those trained 
on tile old system. When the training is 
well done, as is the case with the tree here 
pourtrayed, such trees not only become 
objects of great interest, but are n decided 
ornament to the garden. This Is not all, 
for if strict attention is paid to having 
the different varieties on the stocks found 
most suitable fur them they are then ex¬ 
ceedingly fruitful and the rroduce is, 
moreover, of high quality ILLINSiyAl 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HARDY FLOWERS FROM SEEDS. 


Tup most Inexpensive way of obtaining a 
good stock of hardy plants is, of course, 
by sowing seeds. In this respect the 
amateur nowadays enjoys ah advantage 
not possessed by the past generation of 
hardy flower growers. Looking through 
a seed list I see such things as Saxifraga 
pyramidalis, Saponaria oeymoides, Andro- 
saee, etc., offered in small packets at low 
prices. Thirty years ago amateur gar¬ 
deners generally did not even know that 
such plants existed, and those who had 
tlie knowledge had to pay what would now' 
be considered a high price for them. For 
a few shillings plants may be raised to 
stock a fair-sized rock garden which in 
former years would have cost pounds to 
furnish. 

There is a great difference iu the 
germination of hardy flower seeds. Some 
come up in a week or two. others require 
months before they appear. Some things 
cannot be relied on to germinate unless 
the seeds are sown as soon ns ripe, while 
others will retain their vitality for several 
years. I have, for instance, kept seeds of 
hardy Cyclamens for tw r o years, and they 
germinated freely. Christmas Rose seeds, 
on the other hand, must go into the soil 
within a short time of riiiening or they 
will not come up that season, but may do 
so the following year. I have raised some 
thousands of Christmas Roses from seeds 
and I always reckoned on getting ninety- 
live per cent. up. As soon ns the crop was 
harvested I made up a nice bed of soil in 
a frame and sowed at once. I simply 
covered the soil with old mats, and nothing 
was done until the middle of October, 
when the light was put on. The seed, in 
a general way, germinated in March, but 
sometimes a xxirtion of it would remain 
dormant until the following year, and 
occasionally a few' seedlings will come up 
Hie first year. This happened more than 
once in my case. The young plants ap- 
jienred fairly freely the second year, and 
after they were removed from the seed¬ 
bed I cast out a portion of the soil on the 
ground where it hnpixmed that no digging 
was done. To my surprise the following 
spring the soil was thickly sprinkled with 
seedlings, so that it had taken three years 
for all the seeds to germinate, and it 
seemed that every seed did come up in 
that period. I mention this so that would- 
be raisers of the Christmas Rose may 
know that patience must be exercised, and 
if seeds do not come up as expected the 
pans should lie kept intact for another 
year. Many kinds of hardy plants show 
eccentricity in germination. Sometimes 
the seeds come up very freely, but fre¬ 
quently they sulk and refuse to move until 
they have passed a full year in the soil. 
This fact is well known to raisers of hardy 
plants from seeds, who make a practice of 
holding over seed-pans for another year, 
even when some few seedlings appear the 
first year. I remember once seeing at the 
late Mr. Wilson's, scores of pots and pans, 
some of which had been three years in the 
propagating-frame. I once harvested a 
fine lot of seeds of Primula Sieboldi, and 
“sow as soon as ripe’’ being supixised to 
apply to this form I at once put the 
seeds into the soil. Not one single pilant, 
however, appeared. The pans remained 
through the winter in n cold frame un¬ 
touched, and were several times hard 
frozen. In March I exposed them to the 
weather, so that they were thoroughly 
he light on 
t avery seed 


moistened by raiy, and put 
again. Iu Aprfil it keemi ' 
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germinated, and when they bloomed I had 
some very pretty and distinct varieties, 
several quite worthy of names. 

It has been frequently stated that 
Cyclamens should be sown ns soon us the 
seed is harvested, and I daresay that this 
is the safest plan to follow. At the same 
time, 1 do kuow that Cyelumen seed will 
retain its vitality unimpaired for quite 
two years, as I have sown two-year-old 
seeds and nearly all came up. An easy 
and safe way, however, is to have a pan 
filled in readiness, and, ns the pods burst, 
dibble the seeds into the compost. This 
will be in August, aud nothing more need 
be done. Just leave it to Nature and the 
autumn rains, and putting the light on the 
latter end of October. C. neapolitnnum 
and C. Atkinsi come up very well in this 
way. I have not tried other kinds, and 
this method saves the care and fussing 
which spring-sowing entails. The common 
Everlasting Pea comes up freely, sown in 
the open ground in March, but Drum¬ 
mond's Everlasting Pea is quite different. 
The seeds of this are seemingly as hard as 
a stone, and, in my experience, not one 
will grow if sown in the ordinary way. 
Sown ns soon as ripe, keeping the soil 
moist, ninety-five per cent, will germinate. 
Primrose and Polynuthns seeds soon lose 
their vitality. Sown as soon as harvested, 
nearly every seed will come, but kept until 
spring, germination is uncertain. I have 
raised them in quantity in a very sinufle 
way. A piece of ground worked to a fine 
tilth and surfaced with sandy leaf-soil was 
prepared early in August, and in this the 
seeds were sown, being lightly pressed in 
and slightly covered. The seeds of 
Anemone Pulsatilla must be sown as soon 
as ripe, and will come up in a month or 
six weeks, otherwise they may remain in¬ 
active until the following year. Those 
varieties of Anemone jnponica which form 
seeds must be sown the following spring. 
Many things, such as Aquilegias, Del¬ 
phiniums. Campanulas, Gaillardias, etc., 
may he sown at odd times up to August, 
and may remain undisturbed until the 
following March or April, when they can 
be planted out in well-prepared ground and 
well cared for through the growing season. 

Byfleet. 


PERGOLA FORMING. 

Nothing of recent years has taken 
garden lovers’ fancy so much ns the i>er- 
gola, which had its origin in southern 
countries. In many places It is quite as 
welcome in ours. The fault is that 
jieople often make it without thought of 
its reason. It is n costly thing to do well, 
and those who make it without absolute 
need are mistaken, as are also those who 
make it in any fragile or ill-considered 
way. Sap woods like Spruce and Scotch 
Fir are used to support the structure, and 
it usually rots away iu a few years. 
As these structures are fitted for the 
most beautiful climbers that is a serious 
loss. Even if the best wood is used the 
results are not good. I never used 
the soft sap woods, and as I dislike rustic 
work I avoided that too, and I thought I 
had the safest and best wood wlien I chose 
old stub Oak, which is very hard and 
tough. Much of it lasted over twenty 
years, but some of it did not. There is 
a great difference as regards the time 
wood lasts. 

Any sort of decent pergola must have 
sound legs to stand on, and the best are 
made of brick, stone, or reinforced con¬ 
crete, the choice of which will depend on 
Hie materials in tlie neighbourhood. In 
my own case I could not get anything 
better than a good stock brick, which is 
frost, - proof, and with that I formed 
14 - inch pillars, and they are quite 


satisfactory. For a narrow pergola 
a smaller pillar is required, and I 
have used ns little as li-inch pillars and 
not very high ones. All such pillars must 
have side and cross timbers to brace them 
together. 

After the formation of tlie pergola 
then (sillies the business of furnishing it. 
and there I have learned a good deal by 
experience. At first I made fhe cross¬ 
pieces of Bamboo, or tlie best native wood 
I could get, such as Oak or Chest¬ 
nut, but the mass of growth is often 
so dense and the network so small 
that the trellising rots away too soon. 
Therefore, I have done away with all the 
smaller meshes and have only simple 
cross-sticks of Oak and Chestnut in be¬ 
tween the pillars and across. The puiqiose is 
not to close in the pergola hut to leave a 
little space for the play of light. This also 
means much less labour for the gardener 
and gives greater endurance to tlie struc¬ 
ture, besides avoiding half the- trouble 
which the ordinary close network gives. 

AY. R. 


SCENTED FLOWERS. 

So far as Hie flower garden is concerned, 
provision should always be made for one 
or two beds of scented plants, and if care 
Is taken in the planting the combination 
will be effective. Specimen plants of the' 
Tobacco, of Aloysio, Eucalyptus c-itrio- 
dora,and Heliotrope will furnish the larger 
materials, and Pelargoniums in variety. 
Musk, and the gold and silver Thyme the 
carpet plants. In Hie case of Pelar¬ 
goniums it fs remarkable that this one 
family should provide us with such a 
variety of scents, peppermint, orange, 
lemon, almond, and something nearly akin 
to cinnamon all being included. The cul¬ 
tivation of these Pelargoniums has largely, 
increased of late years. Many of the 
varieties with finely-cut foliage are very 
acceptable for the flower-basket. In the 
case of ail scented Pelargoniums it is a 
good plan to put three or four cuttings 
into a ,3-ineh pot; they can be planted 
just as they are without, any pulling to 
pieces, and will go straight away and 
furnish tlie beds quickly without nay 
check. The variegation of Lady Ply¬ 
mouth will help with the glaucous foliage 
of the Eucalyptus to afford a pleasing ocin- 
trast to tlie various shades of green, and 
a nice sprinkling of Heliotroiie will help to 
give a variety. Where.the quarters occu¬ 
pied last year by Nicotinna nflinis have 
been undisturbed tlie plants will in all 
probability come up thickly aud strongly 
if tlie frost has not penetrated deeply 
enough to destroy the roots. If a supply 
of Stocks is at hand, or preparations have 
been made for securing the same, they 
can lie presently used iu connection with 
the scented foliage, the crimson and 
purple-flowered kinds with Lady Ply¬ 
mouth or variegated Prince of Orange, 
and the white-flowered sorts with the 
many different shades of green foliage 
botli large and finely cut. If planted 
with the strongest of the Pelargoniums, 
care should be taken that the Stocks get 
sufficient room for the development of each 
plant. 


Doronicum plantaglneum Harpur Crews. 

—Even although there may be rather «i 
surfeit of yellow in the later spring 
months, yet one does not willingly pass by 
a good colony of this Doronicum. Owing 
to its robust character tlie variety is well 
adapted for shrubbery or woodland use, 
but it Is not without value among the 
bolder and more vigorous occupants of the 
hardy flower border. Its golden-yellow 
blooms a re. of considerable size, and, being 
borne on fairly long stems, they are. apart 
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from their brightness when growing, of 
some value for cutting. They endure a 
long journey with equanimity, and lust in 
good condition for nearly a week after 
reaching their destination.— Kirk. 


THE PONTIC KINGCUP 
(Caltiia polypetala). 

Tins pleases me more than any spring 
flower of recent introduction; the colour 
is very line and the form also. It is very 
vigorous and easily increased, and will lie 
of the greatest aid to.us in bog or water¬ 
side gardening, and it will even grow in 
moist borders. It is extraordinary that 
such a handsome plant should have been 
only in recent years added to our gardens, 
and it makes one suspect that there are 


attractive group for many months. We 
grow this line plant in any wet places, 
such as small pits in the fruit garden, 
which were formed to arrest the rush of 
water during the wet season. Also we 
intend to give it a place for early flower¬ 
ing in the mixed border. The Giant Water 
Forget-me-not associates well with this (in 
wet places), but does not bloom until later 
in the season. Another tine kind is 
Caltiia Tyermanni, a recent introduc¬ 
tion which flowers very freely, producing 
as many as twenty handsome yellow 
flowers on a single spray, and well above 
the foliage. This line form has eight 
jietals, whereas the other kinds have but 
live, and the centre of the flower is beauti- 
fully formed. It is the tinest of the King- 


a damp spot facing north, the flowers, 
which are deep yellow, being very 
double. 

C. leptosepela is a dwarf American 
•species with white flowers, pale blue on 
the under side, and borne on single stems. 
It is not so robust as the others named 
and seems scarce. This species should be 
planted in very shallow water, or, better 
still, in the hog garden. E. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Weed-killers.—I should be glad—and think 
many of your readers would also be so—if you 
could devote a few* lines to weed-killing in an 
early issue; and I should esteem it a favour 
if you would give me a recipe for making a 
good weed-killer.—S t. G. A. 

[A liquid weed-killer will, if obtained 


Flowering 


shoots of the Pontic Kingcup (Caltha polypetala). 



many other good things to come yet, and 
this came from a not very distant region. 
As a foreground plant for a water scene it 
is invaluable. W. 


- This is one of the finest additions 

to hardy plants that have been brought 
to this country for ninny years. The 
leaves are each often more than a foot 
across, on stems 18 inches long, giving the 
plant a handsome appearance. With me 
it is beautiful in tanks, hogs, and open 
water; , also on the edges of small 
streams. A pretty effect (produced here 
quite by accident) was the mixing of a few 
stray bulbs of Sagittaria at the time nf 
planting, which, throwing up their white 
spikes of bloom during summer from 
amongst the Kingcvur'teaves, provide an 
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cups and a good addition to the water 
garden, also valuable as a cut flower, and 
is sure to become popular when better 
known. Plant in shallow water. I have 
seen fields of the lovely 

0. palcstris, which I grow in streams 
by the lake side and in swamps. The most 
beautiful effect I ever saw was a colony 
in a wood sheltered by tiie slender growth 
of the trees above, aud with the sun just 
glittering through. During the winter 
months this spot is flooded, hut dries up 
during the summer months. Surely this 
is the true home of the Kingcup. 

C. palcstris, fl. pi., is a beautiful 
double variety of the above, which I saw 
growing and flowering profusely a week 
ago at the base of a small rock garden in 


from a reliable firm, mix readily with 
water, and when applied, effectually ac¬ 
complish its purpose. This opinion is 
based on actual experience, as we use a 
good quantity each season, with most 
satisfactory results. If you need but 
about (> gallons at one time, all that is 
necessary is to take two zinc pails and put 
3 gallons of water into each. To each lot 
of water add i pint of the weed killer if 
of what is termed double strength, but if 
of ordinary strength 1 pint will be re¬ 
quired for the quantity of water named in 
eacli instance. Be careful to use zinc 
pails, as wooden ones absorb a certain 
amount of the poi9on, and are unfit for 
domestic use afterwards. Even in the 
case of zinc pails, such should not be used 
for any other purpose. Directly the mix- 
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lure has been well stirred it is ready for. 
use. Instructions are always sent with 
the poisonous weed-killers as to the mix¬ 
ing, etc., which should he implicitly fol¬ 
lowed out, particularly by those unac¬ 
quainted with their use. We find the best 
time for applying the foregoing to be when 
tlie gravel is in neither too damp nor too 
dry a condition. A dilute solution of 
crude carbolic acid, 1 oz. to 1 gallon of 
water, acts as a destroyer of weeds, but 
we do not think you will find it cheaper, 
if so cheap, as the foregoing, while it is 
certainly more dangerous to use unless 
great care is exercised in handling it, and 
must, like all other weed destroyers, be 
kept under lock and key when not in use.| 

Sweet Peas. —The earliest flowers from 
the autumn-sown plants will soon be ready. 
A little nitrate of soda sprinkled beside 
the rows in showery weather or well 
watered in may be given, hut avoid excess, 
or more harm than good will .result. 

Double Primroses must be increased by 
division, choosing a moist, shady site not 
overhung witli trees. A north border is 
the best position for them. For the single- 
flowered type no method of division will 
equal tile stock raised annually from seed. 

Wallflowers—the time to sow.—These are 
often sown too late to £et fetroner plants that 
will produce fine flowers. They should be 
sown early in May. If the seeds are new and 
tfood they soon germinate, and the seedlings, 
when large enough to handle, should be 
pricked out 6 inches apart and transplanted 
in the autumn 8 inches or 9 inches apart. 
Wallflowers now are a good deal mixed in 
colour, and this mixing is no improvement. 
The striped and blotched varieties are not 
generally popular—at least. I find distinct 
colours are the most popular. "Vulcan, when 
t rue, is a good variety. Early Feltham is also 
good. The old blood-red, when true, is a 
favourite; and Golden Tom Thumb is a fine 
dwarf, compact yellow. The plants from seed 
should not be grown near each other. The 
above are all single varieties. Some of the 
doubles are good, and must be increased from 
cuttings if they are to be kept true.—E. H. 

The Pasque-flower (Anemone Pulsatilla).— 
.Tudtring by the references in recent issuer of 
Gardening Illustrated to the Pasque-flower, it 
would not seem to be so rarely met with a« 
some of the writers infer. Among lovers of 
Windflowers, A. Pulsatilla holds a secure 
place: and, as it is well adapted for naturalis¬ 
ing. it seems a pity that its merits are not 
more widely recognised. The prevailing idea 
is that this charming Windflower has only 
red or scarlet flowers, but there are also white 
and lilac forms. A friend told me on one 
occasion that the Pasque-flower grows luxuri¬ 
antly in Cambridgeshire in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Fleam Dyke. A deep, warm soil 
with a sunny exposure is undoubtedly re¬ 
quired for A. Pulsatilla. W. McG., Balmae. 

Fritillaria persica. — This Fritillary, 
although its flower-apikea are not shoxvy, has 
a charm of its own. I have a plant which 
this year threw up bloom-scapes each fully 
4 feet in height, of which the upper 15 inches 
were studded with flowers. Over thirty blooms 
are often borne on a single spike. The flowers 
are brownish-purple in hue. and have a Grupe- 
like bloom that is very effective. They are of 
widely-open bell-form, drooping, and measure 
an inch in diameter. across the mouth. On 
reversing the blossoms the golden anthers are 
seen to contrast charmingly with the dark 
interior of the flower. The subject of this note 
lia-s a very robust constitution that renders it 
even more indifferent, to soil and site than the 
handsome Crown Imperial (Fritillaria im- 
pe rial is).— WYNbHAM FlTZHBRBBRT. 

Nigella Miss Jekyll.— 1 Those who appre¬ 
ciate blue flowers should not omit to sow this 
fine Love-in-a-niwfc. Sown in early May, the 
plants will bloom freely from August on¬ 
wards. although earlier sowing is recom¬ 
mended when possible. Like other Nigellas, 
ibis variety needs no assistance from foreign 
greenery, when used for cutting the light, 
graceful foliage surrounding the blooms being 
ample. Kirk. 

Sweet Williams. These are now to be had 
in several distinct colours, of which that 
named Pink Beauty occupies a leading posi¬ 
tion. To have good plants for setting out in 
autumn seed should be sown during May and 
the plants pricked out before they get drawn 
and spindly. The seed may be sown out¬ 
doors, but the best method is to sow it in 
boxes and treat in the same way as Canter¬ 
bury Bells. 

Scilla italica. There are some excellent 
clumps of a good form of the old Scilla italica 
in bloom in tlie garden of Mr. James David¬ 
son. Summerville. Maxwelltown, Dumfries. 
They are growing in good, well-enriched loam. 



GARDEN FOOD. 


TIIR TOMATO. 

Some good things of warmer lands, such * 
as the Egg plant, we never enjoy in our | 
climate, but the Tomato we grow well | 
and have excellent kinds. It is not, how¬ 
ever, made as full use of in our homes as 
it deserves. In Italy, Spain, France, and 
other warm countries it is a valuable aid 
in the preparation of good food. Tomatoes 
to bo served in an uncooked state should 
bo ripe and fresh, for cooking also. To 
peel, pour scalding water over them; let 
them remain for half a minute, plunge 
into cold water, allow them to cool, when 
the skins can be easily rubbed off. The 
plucky men who eat a Tomato uncooked 
avoid the often doubtful mercies of the 
cook. The next best way is the one com- | 
mon in America—that is, a salad simply 
made. Select quite ripe fruit, scald and j 
lK»el one hour before using; cut into rather ; 
thin slices, and place on ice or in a cool i 
place. Serve plain or with mustard, but | 
not vinegar. 

Saute Tomatoes.— Wipe 1 lb. small, firm, even- 
sized Tomatoes with a cloth, and cut into 
slices. Peel and chop two Shallots finely. 
Melt lh oz. blitter in a saut£ pan; when hot ] 
put in the Shallots and fry to a golden brown. 
Be careful not to let them get too brown, else 
the flavour of the Tomatoes will be spoilt. 
Place in the Tomatoes, and cook lightly over 
a brisk fire—they will take about ten minutes 
to cook. 

Baked Tomatoes.— Fill a pudding-dish two- 
thirds full of stewed Tomatoes; season lightly, 
and sprinkle grated crumbs of good whole¬ 
wheat. or brown bread over it until the top 
looks dry. Brown in the oven, and serve with 
or without a cream dressing. 

Broiled Tomatoes. —Choose ripened but firm 
Tomatoes of equal size. Place them on a wire 
broiler, and broil over glowing coals from 
three to eight minutes, according to size, then 
turn and cook on the other side. Br<?il the 
stalk end first. 

Tomatoes au gratin.— Scald some Tomatoes, 
peel them, and cut them in half. Rub a 
gratin disn with a piece of Garlic, butter it 
well, lay the Tomatoes in the dish, cover over 
with brown sauce, and season lightly. Strew 
over them some fresh breadcrumbs and 
chopped small Mushrooms. Put a small piece 
of butter here and there, and bake in a brisk 
oven for about fifteen minutes. 

Tomato Rice. —Scald, peel, and slice six ripe 
Tomatoes. Fry them lightly in a saut6-pan 
containing 1$ oz. butter, and season to taste. 
Cook in 1 pint of stock 4 oz. of Rice, pre¬ 
viously blanched. When done add the Toma¬ 
toes, and mix in carefully 1 oz. to 2 oz. of 
grated Parmesan cheese. Put the whole in au 
earthenware fire-proof dish, season to taste, 
and bake in the oven for about half an hour. 

Fried Tomatoes.— Choose small Tomatoes, 
wipe them and remove the stalks, but be care¬ 
ful not to damage the skiq. Melt a little 
butter or good dripping in a frying-pan. put 
in the Tomatoes,-and turn thetn about gently 
until they are cooked. They must not be 
pierced. Lift them out when ready and serve 
with roast meat. Time to fry, five to seven 
minutes. 

Baked Tomatoes.— Choose the Tomatoes of 
moderate size. Wipe them first with a clean 
cloth, and remove the stalk and the hard part 
at the root of the stalk. Place them side by 
side on a buttered baking-tin or fire-proof 
dish and put a small piece of butter into the 
hole made by the removal of the stalk. 
Season lightly, and hake in the oven until 
tender, from ten to fifteen minutes. Serve in 
a hot dish. 

FRENCH RECIPES. 

Tomates au brorre.— On lave des Tomates 
bien rouge-s et on les met dans de i'eau bonil- 
lante pendant quelquee minutes afin de pon- 
voir en arracher la peau. On fait rouesir tlu 
beurre et on y met les Tomates avec un pen 
de sel. On lets y lai-sse etnver quelques 
minuless, puis on eert avec des Pominee de 
tern*. 

Tomates ait Riz perle.- On lave de grosses 
Tomates bien mftree, on levs met dans de I'eau 
bouillante ou elles doivent bouillir un pen, 
on les retire pour leur enlever la peau ex- 
t^rieure. On fait roussir du beurre. on y met 
les Tomates avec un pen de sel et on les y 
laisse 6tuver quelques • instants. Au moment 
I de servir, on y ajoute du Riz perl£. 

■ Tomates farcies.—O n peut, a, volont.6. laLsser 
| la pelure ou l’enlever apres avoir mis quel- 
ques instants lee Tomates dans I'eau bouil- 
lante. On les creiwe avec one petite euillere 
pour enlever le*< graines le mieux possible. On 
; les retnnlit d une farce faite avec un melange 
I de mie de pain trempee dans du lait, de chair 


de Tomate liaoh6e, de Persil et d’Oignona 
haches fin, de sel. La farce doit d^border un 
peu, on met les Tomates sur un plat & gratin, 
on place un bon morceau de beurre au-dessus 
de chaque Tomate, on eaupoudre de chapelure 
et Ron fait cuire au four une uemi-heure en¬ 
viron. HeTvez aussitot. 

Tomates a l'huile.—O n coupe par disques des 
Tomates, on h&che fineinent. un Oignon. on 
les dispose dans un plat creux allant au four, 
on rouvre le tout, avec des tranches de mie 
de pain blano tremp£es dans l'huile et on fait 
cuire une heure. Les tranches rotissent ©t ac- 
compagment agr^ablement lea Tomates. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Asparagus. The Asparagus season in 
England is so short that the vegetable can 
scarcely be served too often. This year, 
more than usual, will this be true, for 
there are days when it Is almost a ghit 
on the market. It is well to choose 
Asparagus of equal size, l>ut where tliiu 
stems have to be utilised they can be 
made very tasty. Deft handling is re¬ 
quired for preparing the vegetable for the 
pan. Each stem must, be scraped upwards, 
and care must be taken not to spoil the 
flowers. A piece of bass is much better for 
tying than string, which is apt to cut the 
delicate growth, and the bundles must 
always be loosely bound. Plenty of water 
must be allowed, and the bundles laid in 
the saucepan flat on their side. There 
are two or three ways of cooking, but the 
most popular way is boiling. In Belgium 
hard-boiled eggs are always served with 
Asparagus, a useful hint In these days of 
costly meat. Oiled butter Is usually pre¬ 
ferred to any other condiment, and for 
this fresh butter only, and of good 
quality, must be used. Sauce mousseline 
is liked, and, when well creamed, goes a 
long way. Cold or ice Asparagus is 
usually served it la vinaigrette. Stalks 
that are too thin to be eaten In the usual 
way should be cut up and put into a 
stew; they are delicious in Irish stew. 
Cooked like Peas they are served with 
cutlets, fillets, a ragout, or cut Into pieces 
2 inches or 3 Inches long, put into an 
omelet. In a fricassee, bouchee, or vol-au- 
vent Asparagus points give special 
flavour, and ns a salad alone, or with 
Lettuce and Endive, remnants of cooked 
Asparagus are most palatable. 

[So far the “ Telegraph ” on Asparagus 
cooking. But ire regret that any such 
sauce or mixtures is wanted; they are not 
wanted by the true lover of Asparagus, 
who gets it fresh, flood Asparagus needs 
no sauce. —En. | 

Colchester Asparagus. — Most dismal 
failure comes of trying to grow Asparagus 
in cold, heavy soil. After twenty years of 
endeavour I am about where I was af 
fhe beginning—the Asparagus is small and 
floor. .So I wrote to Mr. A. .T. Harwood, 
of Colchester, who Is one of the lx>st 
growers of Asfinragus in the home coun¬ 
ties, for il good sample. In that, fertile 
soil, tilled since tlie days of the ltonians, 
it does very well indeed.—W. 

Stewed fruits are useful, hut it is- a pity 
to make them out of fruits which are good 
enough to eat in the natural state. 1 have 
eaten wretched stews of Cherries with 
imitation custards when at less expense 
my hostess could have given her guests a 
pretty basket of Cherries beautiful to be¬ 
hold anil far better to eat.. The art of 
cookery lifts mankind above tlie level of 
the savage; but it does not follow that we 
are obliged to rook everything we can lay 
our hands on. Millions of fine Plums and 
Pears and Apples and Blackberries and 
Raspberries find a sugary grave every 
year. As a general rule, let no fruit be 
stewed unless it Is not quite goixl enough 
to eat.— Hume Vpafery in li ar Time. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

SUMMER SNOWFLAKE. 

This, to which I have made a recent refer¬ 
ence, as shown in a Japanese bronze pot, 
is a very graceful plant, and it is difficult 
to show its beauty in black and white. It 
increases and grows freely in any deep, 
loamy soil, and I have now grown it in 
such for some ten years with increasing 
pleasure. It is in the hands of Messrs. 
Barr, who will, I have no doubt, soon get 
a good stock of it. W. 


Tufted Pansies for cutting. — Many of 
the better varieties possess tine long flower- 


A piece or two of Pansy foliage is a quite 
sufficient embellishment. Should this lie 
scarce or difficult to obtain the hedgerows 
will very soon provide all that is necessary. 
Sprays of the Hornbeam, or the crimson- 
tinted sprigs of the Thorns, make ideal 
material for associating with these flowers, 
and this foliage lasts quite a longtime.—A. 

ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

GENTIANA VERNA. 

Tins has again flowered well with me this 
season. It seems luqieless to give a pre¬ 
scription for its cultivation which would 
answer for every garden. In many places 


verna could not lie successfully grown for 
long without this treatment, and where its 
adoption has led to the happiest results. 

I know many good plants of O. verna, 
but the finest I have met is in a garden 
amid the uplands of a cool Dumfriesshire 
district, in a delightful plate the modesty 
of whose owners has always laid a ban 
upon my naming it, lmt which is one of 
the most charming I know of its kind. 
Here G. verna occupies an unusual posi¬ 
tion—at the top of a low retaining wall— 
where it grows in loam with a “mulch” 
of small stones and gravel, which are 
lovingly brought up about its rosettes as 
they grow. An enormous number of 
flowers is borne annually on this plant. 



stalks, and for such blossoms there are 
many uses. So sweetly-scented are many 
of the flowers that this lias come to lie re¬ 
garded as an additional charm. Contrary 


to the opinion held by most people, the 
Pansies last much longer when cut than 
•1° many other flowers. I have no diffi¬ 
culty in keeping Pansy blossoms fresh for 
three or four days, and even longer, 
during the warmest days of summer, and 
how often does a Rose look well after the 
hrst day? Pansies should be utilised for 
filling small vases and other receptacles 
t" be found in the homes of most lovers of 
flowers, 'l’iie blossoms should be lightly 
arranged, and it is a g<ytf'jilan to conine 
flowers olj-Kjiniticolour t« ey{h\no(Jl^? 


The Gravctye Snowflake. 

it refuses to grow, just as does tile 
Genfinnolla, while in others it makes de¬ 
lightful litlle eariiets of foliage well 
covered with tile fascinating flowers. It 
is just possible that different stocks bloom 
more or less freely than others, but the 
fact remains that it is a shy plant in many 
gardens. The best plants I have sopn were 
surfaced with gravel and small stones, 
which were drawn in about the rosettes 
as these rose above the surface, hut this 
treatment does not always spell success, 
although it is, I believe, the.best where 
difficulties arise. It would lie quackery to 
assert that it is certain to lead to success, 
so that I make the reservation above. Yet 
I know several gardens in which G. 


which is growing in size every year. With 
me it grows best in a low iiosition in jieat. 
loam, and sand, and well mulched with 
whiustoue chips, which are tucked in 
about the plant every now' and again. 
Here it is doing well with this treatment, 
though without the shade from mid-day 
sun. which an expert of very wide experi¬ 
ence suggests. By the way, the Vernal 
Gentian from the Alps seems superior to 
that from Ireland, very beautiful though 
the latter is. My plants are from the 
former.— S. Aknott. 


Cheiranthus alpinus. — When grouped, 
the alpine Wallflower. Otieiro titiius tipi mis, 
is much liner than when a solitary small 
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plant, such as is supplied by most 
nurserymen, is all that the garden con¬ 
tains. It is easily raised from seeds, so 
that those who desire to possess a number 
of plants may gratify their tastes without 
much expense. If the young plants are 
set about C inches apart they will soon 
make a good mass, and in early summer 
will lie adorned with the large'heads of 
charming clear, soft yellow, which are 
made all the more attractive by the brown, 
nearly black of the unopened buds, each 
with its point of sulphur appearing shortly 
before it opens. It is of prostrate habit, 
and a group which I have had on a low- 
rocky bank here for a number of years is 
very fine. It is also a better form than 
one usually meets with, and I have few- 
prettier bits in my garden at present than 
tills carpet of the alpine Wallflower hang¬ 
ing over the low bank.— X. Arnott. 

Morisia hypogaea. — This, a native of 
Corsica and Sardinia, w-ns introduced into 
this country in 1X90. Under favourable 
conditions it commences to bloom in 
February, and w-ill often remain in flower 
until June. In warm and sunny nooks a 
solitary flower may sometimes be found 
as early ns December. The blossoms, 
which are each about the size of a six- 
ix-nce, are produced singly on short 
stalks rising very little above the dark 
green, tufted foliage. It increases very 
rapidly and is of the easiest possible cul¬ 
ture. It is n very deep-rooting plant and 
should, therefore, lie provided witli an 
ample depth of soil, while it. appreciates 
good drainage. It will thrive in sandy 
loam and leaf-mould, but a large propor¬ 
tion of finely broken old mortar should 
be added to the soil, as it delights in 
this. A top-dressing of sandy loam and 
leaf-mould in November is also very bene¬ 
ficial. There are few prettier sights 
early in the month of May than a colony 
of Morisia hypogaea in bloom on a sunny 
ledge in the rock garden. It is easily 
raised from seed and may be propagated 
from root cuttings, little pieces, each 
about J inch long, inserted in sandy soil 
in a i*>t. and placed in a greenhouse soon 
forming little plants.— Windham Fitzher- 
uert. 

Erodlum macradenum.—This Pyrenean 
species is one of the most beautiful of the 
Erodiums. It forms a neat tufted plant 
some ti inches high with prettily-cut 
greyish leaves which give off rather a 
strong odour when bruised. Towards the 
end of May it begins to push up numerous 
slender flower-stems which reach a height 
of about (1 Inches, five or six flowers being 
carried at the top of each stem. The 
flowers are of a very pleasing shade of 
pale violet, each of the two upper petals 
having a beautiful dark purple blotch at 
the base. Though the individual flowers 
do not last long, others open in rapid 
succession, keeping up a display well on to 
the end of .Tune, and frequently longer. A 
form of this pretty Erodlum known ns 
roseum is, jierhaps, an even more useful 
plant. This variety has petals of a warm 
rosy-pink, the lower ones faintly veined 
with purplish lines and the two upper ones 
heavily veined with dark purple, the dark 
blotch which occurs on the upper petals of 
the type being missing. This plant ap¬ 
pears to he a stronger grow-er than the 
ordinary form, and it also flow-ers more 
freely. A very beautiful variety also is 
I hat known as E. macradenum album, 
which seems to be identical with the plant 
sent out by some nurserymen under the 
name of E. guttatum. The flowers are 
pure white, the petals very much narrower 
than those borne by either the variety 
roseum or the type. The dark blotch rniss'- 
ing from the timier petals of roseum is 
present in tlK^bKk^ujj of ^.j variety and 


stands out vividly against the snowy 
colour of the flowers. This white-flowered 
form is rather a weak grower, but it 
blooms very freely and is w-ell worth a 
place in the rock garden.—S. Rose. 

Valeriana arizonica.—Your note on page 260 
regarding the Arizona Valerian from Sir 
Frank Crisp induces me to say that it does 
well on rockwork or in the front of the border, 
and that it will grow in almoet any soil. I have 
had it ill my garden for ten or twelve years, 
and find it a neatplantof considerable. though 
not of special, value and beauty.—S. Arnott. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CYCLAMENS. 

Plants intended for autumn and winter 
flowering are now being potted, the 
largest into 7-incli pots and the less- 
sized ones into G-inch jiots. All have made 
a good quantity of healthy leaves and the 
I Kits are well filled with roots, hut not pot- 
bound. Good drainage is essential, and a 
point is made of having the pots well 
■scoured inside and out. The basis of the 
compost consists of the best fibrous loam 
obtainable, which on this occasion con¬ 
tains so much fibre that it had to be 
chopped to pieces. The additions to render 
it suitable to the requirements of the 
Cyclamen are a good quantity of leaf- 
mould not in too decayed a condition, a 
fair proportion of dried cow-dung rubbed 
through a 4-inch sieve, a small quantity of 
fine lime rubbish, and some coarse silver 
sand. This was well mixed and allowed 
to lie in a heap for a week before being 
used. Firm potting is insisted ou, and 
the eorms are kept just above the soil. 
The plants, when potted, are replaced in 
the house they have been growing in for 
some few weeks past, the roof of which is 
shaded, and in which an intermediate or 
warm greenhouse temperature is main¬ 
tained. The bed of ashes on which the 
I nits are stood is kept continually moist, 
the floor is damped several times daily, 
and the plants dewed overhead morning 
and afternoon, which will lie continued for 
some time to come. Top ventilation is 
freely afforded, but air is admitted at the 
sides in accordance with outer weather 
conditions, ns anything approaching a 
drought is best avoided. Vaporising now 
and again In conjunction with the main¬ 
tenance of a humid atmosphere prevents 
attacks of green fly nnd “ thrip.” As far 
as itossiblo rain-water only is used both 
for watering and syringing. A. TV. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Insect destroying Solomon's Seal.—I en¬ 
close a specimen of a fly which has just ap¬ 
peared in great numbers on my plants of 
Solomon's Seal in the kitchen garden. I would 
he grateful if you could inform me in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated whether it is a harmless fly 
or not and how I should treat the plants to 
get rid of it.— Mrs. Grenfell. 

[The flies are sawflios, which lay eggs 
on Solomon’s Seal, the larva* from which 
eat the leaves of that plant completely. 
Ir would he well to capture all the flies 
possible—they do not, as a rule, fly far— 
and to spray the foliage with lead 
erseniate, which can be purchased in 
paste form, or dust the plants as soon as 
the little dark grubs hatch with Hellebore 
powder while the plants are moist with 
dew. After feeding to full size the larva; 
drop to the ground and pupate there In 
earth cells about L’J inches to 4 inches be¬ 
low the surface. The removal of the sur¬ 
face soil to that depth and burning it 
would enable the chrysalides to" lie de¬ 
stroyed.] 

Birds and slugs. — I agree with all 
" Clifton ’’ says in last week’s Gardening Illus¬ 
trated with reeard to the birds turning uu 
the Orange-peel that is put down to catch 
slugs. When I first put it down in March 1 
got lota of slugs, ami I often wonder if the 
birds watch me, and then do the work for 
me.—T. Gawne. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE ALABAMA SNOW WREATH. 

(Neviusia alabamensis.) 

This uncommon shrub was introduced into 
this country in 1SS2. It has, however, 
met with but scant favour in this country, 
the general complaint being that the 
flowers, instead of showing a snowy 
whiteness, are of a dingy green, nnd that 
tile plant, in consequence, is worthless as 
an ornamental shrub. With me, how¬ 
ever, the flowers are always pure white, 
and a few years ago I sent some bloom 
sprays to a recognised authority on 
gardening, who, in acknowledging my 
gift, said: “The flowers you sent were 
quite white, and I can imagine that a 
shrub, when in flower, must be most 
attractive.” The - blossoms are very dis¬ 
tinct in appearance, being destitute of 
petals and composed of a cluster of long 
white stamens, which are surrounded by 
four green bracts. They are produced in 
clusters on short axillary growths, which 
are developed from the. ripened wood of 
the previous year’s growth. The foliage 
somewhat resembles that of Spiraea opuli- 
folia. In answer to a depreciatory note 
on this shrub Mr. John Saul, of Washing¬ 
ton, U.S.A., wrote: — 

“ Were the writer of the note to 
see this lovely shrub on its native 
mountains, or growing in any of our 
middle States, lie would have a very 
different opinion as to its beauty. 
Large bushes in my nursery, about the 
time the note was published, were 
covered with flowers of the purest 
snow-white. The small flowers, from 
their immense number and purity 
and their light airiness, could be 
likened in justice to waves of flicker¬ 
ing snow, In England it is a very rare 
plant in gardens, but if it. will pro¬ 
duce white flowers such as those for¬ 
warded it is certainly ’well worthy of 
culture. It npjiears quite hardy, as it 
I Kissed through 10 degs. of frost on 
four nights last winter, which killed 
many tender subjects, without being 
harmed ill the least. It is easily 
raised from suckers, which spring up 
in numbers around the parent plant 
nnd can be taken off with roots 
attached. It is an excellent shrub 
for forcing.” 

Windham Fitzheubert. 


PROPAGATING RHODODENDRONS. 

I should be much obliged if you would tell me 
the best method ami time to propagate Kliodo- 
dendrono. 1 have a very fine deep-red sort, 
and wish if possible to take cuttings of same. 
Would these strike easily, and what treatment 
and soil would they require, and when would 
they be likely to bloom? The bush is just 
going out of flower now.— Olave N. Palmes. 

[Do not waste any time in trying to strike 
cuttings of the above. The best method of 
propagating them is by layers. This is far 
better than grafting, but, unfortunately, 
only a few nurserymen adopt layering to 
increase their stock. Layered plants make 
the handsomest bushes, and, of course, one 
is not troubled with suckers of the ponti- 
cuin or other kinds employed as stocks. 
The layers may be put down in spring, 
preferably March or April, and again in 
early autumn. Peat with a quantity of 
sand added is the best soil into which to 
insert the layers. The lower branches 
must be utilised for the purpose. If they 
cannot readily be brought down to the 
ground you may cut a notch halfway 
through the branch, so that it will bend 
but not break away totally from the parent 
plant. Last season’s growths make the 
best layers. Strip off - a few of the lower 
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leaves, then take the shoot in the left hand 
and make a eut about 1} Inches in length 
with a shall’ knife up the centre of the 
shoot. This is technically called tongue- 
ing the shoot. A flat layering-trowel, 
something like a cheese-knife with a 
straight edge, should be at hand. Insert 
this into the soil so as to make a cut about 
5 inches or 0 inches deep. Then bend the 
prepared shoot very gently, and lix it into 
the soil with some wooden or wire pegs in 
such a manner that the tongue formed by 
tlie eut points downward. See that it 
tests upon the soil at the bottom of the 
opening made by the trowel, then press the 
soil firmly around the layer with the 
handle of the latter, and the operation is 
complete. If dry weather supervene, a 
watering now and then will be beneficial. 
The layers make the best plants if allowed 
to remain on the stool two years, although 
they will root more or less freely in twelve 
months. All flower-buds should he re¬ 


soil which is on the moist side, and re¬ 
quires full sun. Propagation is easily 
effected by means of seeds sown as soon 
as ripe, or a specially fine-flowered variety 
may be increased by layering the lower 
branches. Several varieties have been 
given distinct names, but for ordinary pur¬ 
poses the type may be relied upon as being 
m every way satisfactory. 


DAPHNE ARIiUSCTJLA. 

A metty little Daphne exhibited under 
Ibis name by Mr. G. Iteuthe at the fort¬ 
nightly meeting of the lloyal Horticultural 
Society on May 11th caused a good deal of 
interest amongst lovers of dwarf shrubs. 
A native of Transylvania, it bears a re¬ 
semblance to the small-growing D. pet nr a. 
from the same region, differing mainly in 
its more robust habit. It is also saltl to 
grow wild in Grass land, whilst I), petriea 
more frequently inhabits rocky ground. 


I stage of the growth, as they get to the 
I extremity of the shoots and are hidden 
by the leaves. The foliage, too, is tender, 
so that one lms to bo careful in using 
Insecticides. As in the case of fruit-trees, 
if is in seasons when we get a long spell 
of frost and cold winds that the insect is 
most troublesome, when growth for a long 
time is practically at a standstill. Later 
in the year, especially in hot, dry summers, 
the plant is subject to the attack of ml 
spider, but this can be kept in check by the 
aid of the garden engine. Tlie many good 
points in this Honeysuckle warrant the 
giving of extra attention to it to have it at 
its best. I do not know nny other members 
of tlie family so detrimentally affected by 
aphis; indeed, the greater part seems quite 
free from attack.—E. 15. S., Hardwick. 

The Judas-tree (Ccrcis Siliquastrum).— 
Although often met with as a bush, this 
grows into a tree 30 feet to 40 feet high, 
with a trunk 4 feet to (! feet in diameter. 



Daphne arbuscula. 


moved from the layers before inserting 
into the soil.J 


The Silver-bell Tree (Ilalesia tetraptera). 
—Under the name of the .Snowdrop or 
Silver-bell Tree this attractive tree is 
sometimes seen in gardens, although less 
frequently than its beauty warrants. 
Although spoken of as a tree, and grow¬ 
ing eventually to a height of 25 feet or 
more, it also grows in tusli form, rising 
12 feet or so high and covering a consider¬ 
able area of ground. As a busli it is a 
very beautiful object, for every branch is 
laden during May with the graceful, 
silvery, bell-like blossoms. It is found 
wild ill the Eastern United States, and is 
sometimes known as II. Carolina, a name 
given by Linmcus and considered to he 
the correct one, II. tetraptera being a 
synonym. That, howeyer, is of no con¬ 
sequence so far as its value in the garden 
is concerned. It gives the most satisfac¬ 
tory results when pla/rtcM in good 14amy 
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I The plants shown wore about 4 inches , 
high, but it will doubtless attain double 
that height. Tlie evergreen leaves are 
linear and not more than 1 inch long, 
whilst the fragrant, rosy-pink flowers are 
borne in terminal heads of six flowers to 
ten flowers each. It is essentially a plant 
for tlie rock garden, and should be planted 
in soil containing lime or amongst lime¬ 
stone rocks in a moist position for prefer¬ 
ence. Plants have been increased by 
grafting upon stocks of D. Mezereum, hut 
when they can be procured on their own 
roots, raised from seeds, cuttings, or 
layers* such plants are preferable. W. D. 


NOTES AND IIEP LIES. 

The late Dutch Honeysuckle. — Those 
who grow the late Dutch form of Lonicera 
l’ericlymenum should lie on the watch for 
a species of aphides which is extremely 
partial to it. and, if it gets a hold, all hope 
of flower for that season is over. They 
are very difficult to dislodge in the early 


Its rounded leaves are distinct amongst 
hardy trees. The Pea-shaped flowers, 
rose-coloured or sometimes of a purplish 
hue, are borne in clusters from wood of 
the previous year and from wood of all 
ages to the oldest parts of the trunk, 
clusters of flowers being sometimes found 
oil the trunk quite near the ground. It 
succeeds in many parts of tlie Midlands 
and South when planted in a moderately 
sunny position in good loamy soil. As it 
is rather subject to attacks by the coral 
spot fungus, which in a short time will 
kill quite large branches, care should be 
taken to protect any wounds with tar os 
soon ns they are made. There is a variety 
witii white flowers which is less attractive 
than the type.—D. 


“ The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —Eew Edition, lith, revised, with descriptions 
of atl the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their etdlure and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Gvo, Us. ; 
post fret, 15s, Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
Of Gardening. Ileustrated, G3, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, T.C. 
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BOOKS. 

SWEET PEAS AND ANTIRRHINUMS * 
The author of this instructive little 
volume appears to have entered upon his 
task with a certain trepidation. Such 
hesitancy apparently was due to the 
“ many ixioks devoted to Sweet Pea cul¬ 
ture which have appeared during the last 
ten years,” the author in a prefatory note 
wondering whether there was “ room for 
another.” Of the type of many which 
have gone before, he might unhesitatingly 
have replied in the negative. The volume 
before me, however, teeming of the prac¬ 
tical experiences of its author and close 
personal touch of the plant of which he 
writes, is a thing apart, not to he 
measured by what has gone before—ralher 
meriting consideration from a standpoint 
of its own. Hence, for such misgivings as 
might, have existed there was no real 
foundation. Mr. Cuthbertson has not pro¬ 
duced a Sweet Pea book with the aid of 
scissors and paste, hut from an Intimate 
acquaintance with the plant, and the fnct 
is apparent in every line. Bereft of plati¬ 
tudes, there is a directness born of first¬ 
hand knowledge gained only in the school 
of experience and by the keener student. 
The matter, too, is served up in a concise 
form, hence neither amateur nor profes¬ 
sional will need search long for what he 
requires. 

Opening with a chapter “on the coming 
of the modern Sweet Pea,” the author, in 
briefest detail, gives a few interesting 
facts concerning the ancient history of 
this popular flower, and of its first having 
been grown in England at Enfield over 200 
years ago. This is followed by chapters 
on cultivation for tiie “ average man,” 
“the exhibitor,” “under glass,” “best 
varieties for different purposes,” "seed- 
growing in England and California,” 
“ raising new varieties,” and others. In 
each of these will be found the essentials 
to success. In this connection tiie definite 
information given at page 20 as to the 
more delicate nature of cream, white, and 
lavender-coloured varieties, and the harm¬ 
ful influence of deep seed sowing in their 
case, as well os the need for “chipping” 
such hard-seeded sorts as Elsie Herbert, 
Sunproof Crimson, and others to ensure 
prompt germination is very much to the 
point. Cultural finger-posts such as these 
should save the amateur many a disap- 
liointment; incidentally, too, the seeds¬ 
man from much unmerited abuse for 
supplying bad seeds. 

Having either as judge or visitor seen 
much of the ill resulting from indifferently 
staged flowers, I am pleased to read the 
remarks on “arranging flowers for exhi¬ 
bition,” page 5fi. I have frequently com¬ 
pared the exhibition hall to the last lap 
in a great race—the time and place when 
every ounce of energy, resource, and art is 
needed if tiie desired goal is to be readied. 
Unless these are sustained to the end 
many weeks of careful cultivation may be 
in vain. 

To those altenyiting to raise new varie¬ 
ties Chapter VIII. will prove of more than 
ordinary interest.; the iilustrations, page 
Kl, while showing the beginner how to go 
to work, also demonstrating that Mr. 
Cuthbertson is no believer in so-called 
gardening “ secrets.” One of these, show¬ 
ing the direct application of the pollen 
from anther to stigma, should be very 
helpful. It shows, indeed, the only 
rational— i.e., natural—way, and dis- 
1 tenses with tiie risks of injury, the not 
infrequent result of more alien methods 
of pollination. 

•'SM-'ot l’eiw ancl AiilirrhiniintH.” by William Cuthbort- 
P ? M ; ' )V * * I.omlon : Jjuuea Clarke and Co., Fleet-street, 
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With the Sweet Pea is associated the 
Antirrhinum, and though I would have 
preferred to see the former alone from so 
capable a source, the association in no 
sense detracts from the main object of 
the book. • 

The foregoing items are but a few of 
the many that appeal. The book, which 
is well got up, fully indexed, and usefully 
illustrated, is welcomed as much for its 
conciseness and clearness ns for its prac¬ 
tical grip. In fine, it is exactly the kind 
of book one would have expected from 
such a source. E. H. Jenkins. 


VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLES IN VILLA GARDENS. 
Tiiere is a tendency in some villa gardens 
to use some of the land for the cultivation 
of vegetables and salads. I do not see any 
objection to this if done well with the 
labour available, which means the owner 
will do some of the work, if not all, him¬ 
self. During the last twenty or thirty 
years I have had a good deal to do with 
the laying out and planting of villa 
gardens, and it has occurred to me that 
at the present time tiie demand for some 
kinds of games is less urgent than before 
the war, and if any amateur is disposed [o 
give up tennis the land could easily be 
converted into a vegetable garden by 
breaking it up now. '.there is yet time to 
plant many kinds of vegetatles. such as 
Potatoes, Carrots, Parsnips, Beet, and 
all kinds of greens, and Celery, of course. 
Some things—Celery, for instance—will 
want manure, and as there will probably 
he some,kinds of harmful insect present in 
tiie soil I should be inclined to use some¬ 
thing of a deterrent nature, such as 
Vaporite or simpler things, such as lime, 
salt, or soot, before planting or sowing the 
crops. 

It is possible to keep in mind and 
arrange things with some view to an orna¬ 
mental appearance. Beet, for instance. Is 
an ornamental plant, and the foliage of 
Carrot Is pretty when mixed with flowers. 
Parsley and Thyme may be grown, and so 
on. witli many other things. There are 
public tennis clubs and grounds available 
in most districts and the beauty and use¬ 
fulness of tiie garden are often marred by 
tiie best sites being given up to games: 
Runner Beans may be trained up strings 
on fences and boundary walls, or trained 
over paths, and are botli useful and 
ornamental, or they may be planted in 
rows 3 feet apart and pinched back. They 
are profitable if grown without sticks, the 
same as they often are ns a field crop. 
Tomatoes trained as single stems are pro¬ 
fitable on the south side of wall or fence. 

E. H. 


ASPARAGUS BETWEEN FRUIT- 
TREES. 

A friend of mine has suggested to me I should 
l'innt Asparagus between the rows of fruit- 
trees (6 yards apart), as he said lie thought 
the soil and aspect would be mutable. Would 
you kindly let me know what you think about, 
it? "lie soil is deep and sandy, sloping gently 
to the south, and about a mile from the sea 
shore, where I can get abundance of sea¬ 
weed.— Ardclass Parmer. 

[With regard to the cultivation of 
Asparagus between the Apple-trees, we do 
not. advocate such a proceeding. By the 
time the Asparagus should become estab¬ 
lished and profitable the branches of the 
I roes would he extending and creating 
much shade to the detriment of the 
Asparagus, while the last-named crop 
would rol* tiie trees of n great ileal of 
nutriment. The general rule when there 
is a desire to make tiie most of the ground 
in an orchard is to plant. Gooseberries, 
Currants, or Strawberries, in the way of 


fruit, and to dispense with them as the 
trees extend and require more space for 
development. Of vegetable crops, Pota¬ 
toes may be grown for a few seasons, also 
Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Spinach, Let¬ 
tuces—in fact, anything that will not oc¬ 
cupy the ground for any length of time, 
or which will turn in quickly and leave 
the space free for the legitimate occupants 
as lin'd when required. Wallflowers for 
market succeed well for a good many 
seasons when grown in this way, as they 
do not object to a certain amount of shade. 
Should you still feel anxious after reading 
our view of the matter to grow Asparagus, 
your best plan would be either to sow the 
seed In lines IS inches apart in the most 
open portion of the ground between the 
rows of trees or to plant one-year-old roots 
instead. From four to five rows would be 
a sufficient number to have between the 
lines of trees, and tiie seed should be 
sown at IS - inch intervals or roots 
planted at tiie same distance apart in the 
rows. As the season is too far advanced 
for this to be undertaken now, planting or 
sowing, as the case may be, must perforce 
be deferred till March next.] 


PROFITABLE VEGETABLES. 

One welcomes the suggestion as to the 
largely-increased cultivation of vegetables, 
although certainly not to the exclusion of 
flowers, and I think the advice might go 
farther and specialise as to the most pro¬ 
fitable things to be grown, for the things 
that give n supply for a long spell, like 
Potatoes, Onions, Runner Beans, Cab¬ 
bages, and the best of the Borecoles, are 
much more useful to the small grower 
than others which, although occupying 
ground for a long time, are of n very 
transitory character, such, for instance, 
as Broad and Dwarf Beans, Peas, Cauli¬ 
flower, and Broccoli. If one has the space 
at command it is nice to have a great 
variety, but where space is limited and 
the consumption large by nil means re¬ 
serve the greatest amount of space for the 
most profitable things. Again, it would 
be well to tender a little advice on the 
folly of sowing too much of any one 
vegetable at the same time. All vegetables 
are too precious to waste, and it is a 
thousand pities to see a big batch of one 
thing running to seed and another getting 
fnr too old to be palatable. Peas, Dwarf 
Beans, and Lettuce, among other things, 
should only be sown in sufficient quan¬ 
tity at one time to meet the requirements 
of the family. Those who have a con¬ 
siderable amount to do with the inspection 
of cottage gardens and allotments might 
note where such mistakes occur and 
advise alteration. In Cauliflower, for 
instance, I have noticed that just one sow¬ 
ing of a large leading variety is the most 
frequently made, whereas if three small 
sowings, respectively, in March, April, and 
May w T ere made of some small, quick 
kind like Snowball, a nice succession 
would lie obtained and the different plots 
of ground cleared much more quickly than 
in the ease of sorts that take- a long time 
to mature and want a lot of room. To 
the lovers of Carrots, too, may be recom¬ 
mended three small sowings in February, 
April, and July, these providing a succes¬ 
sion of nice, tender, juicy roots for many 
months, certainly not obtainable with just 
the one sowing. The tendency of Lettuce 
to run to seed quickly, nnd of Dwarf or 
French Beans to harden quickly in hot. 
dry summers, is quite sufficient to demand 
small periodical sowings, especially in 
oik- ti allotments where no shade is avail¬ 
able. Other tilings are worth considera¬ 
tion in order to rendpr them the more pro¬ 
fitable In different ways. A good round 
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Beet, for instance, like Crimson Globe, 
comes to maturity much more quickly 
than the long softs, enabling the ground to 
be cleared for other crops, while the Bush 
Marrows take up far less room than the 
trailing sorts. Many of the above things 
may appear somewhat trivial, but they 
are all factors in profitable cultivation. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 


SPROUTING BROCCOLI. 

This popular vegetable has never been 
more abundant, neither has it been in use 
for a longer period than has been the case 
this season. Cutting commenced at the 
end of January, and since then there has 
been a continuous supply of sprouts, 
which is likely to bo maintained some 
time longer. The plants were raised from 
seed sown in the latter end of April last 
year. When ready they were planted on 
it piece of moderately good ground. As a 
result they made but medium growth, but 
It was firm, and, consequently, they all 
survived the very wet weather experi¬ 
enced in the early part of winter and 
frost attacks later on. The mistake made 
by many is in sowing too early. If a 
severe winter is encountered afterwards 
the plants invariably perish, while those 
set out from a later sowing will often pull 
through. A good object lesson was 
furnished as to this in two neighbouring 
gardens a few years ago. In the one, 
plants from a late March sowing were set 
out in due course. These made luxuriant 
growth, and by the end of the autumn 
were quite 3 feet in height and nearly ns 
much through. In the other ease the 
plants were raised five to six weeks later, 
and when winter arrived were only about 
half the size. By the end of January 
nearly the whole of the breadth of the 
larger or overgrown plants had suceumbed 
to the severe weather, while the plants in 
the other instance passed through it 
almost unscathed and the owner was re¬ 
warded with a plentiful supply of Sprouts 
during the February, March, and April 
following. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomatoes, sleeping-disease In.—Enclosed 
is a Tomato plant, one of several which have 
died when just coming into fruit. The trouble 
always seems to be the rotting of the main 
Stem, juet beneath the soil. Can you kindly 
tell me the disease and cure (if any)? The 
plants are stout, and healthy, apparently, 
until they suddenly give way. Both those in 
greenhouse and frames are affected in the 
same way.—L. M. G. 

|The death of the Tomato plant lias been 
caused by the “Sleeping Disease” of 
Tomato (Fusarium lycopersici). This at¬ 
tacks the plants through the root-system; 
consequently, fungicides are useless. As 
you appear to have the disease present on 
an extensive scale the whole of the soil in 
which the plants are being grown should 
be cleared out before another season comes 
round, and both greenhouse and frames 
be thoroughly cleansed. Next season use 
new compost nnd obtain seed from a dis¬ 
tant and non-infected source. At present 
tile only thing to be done is to pull up all 
plants exhibiting sigus of the malady and 
burn them. This may possibly prevent 
such as are now healthy from becoming 
contaminated.] 

Turnip Montesson Winter. —Last winter 
I had a few roots of a new French variety 
sent me for trial, and the quality was so 
good I have grown it in larger quantities 
this season. Though but little grown in 
tills country, it is worth a note for its 
excellent quality. It is called the 
Montesson Winter, and was introduced by 
MM. Vilmorin et Cie., of Paris. Few 
Turnips have become more popular in so 
short a time as this, as. though in some 
points resembling the White Hardy Winter 
of the Paris markets, thisvme 
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root, the flesh very firm, pure white, very 
sweet, and of excellent table quality. It 
is an ideal Turnip for light soils, and, 
owing to its hardy nature, may be left in 
its growing quarters till required for use, 
as the roots are not readily affected by 
severe weather If a little soil is drawn up 
to them. The roots, not unlike those of a 
well-grown short Parnsnip, have a purplish 
top. Sown specially for winter use it is a 
most useful variety.—E. K. 

Potato-planting.— Advantage is now be¬ 
ing taken of drier weather to make a start 
with the planting of maincrop varieties of 
Potatoes, Three distinct classes of soil 
have to be dealt with, the first of which 
is fairly light and from long-continued 
cultivation full of humus. In this, plant¬ 
ing is easily done with a long-handled 
dibber, the blunt end of which, when 
pressed into the soil, leaves a hole rather 
more than large enough for the sets to 
lie in. The holes are then closed in with 
the aid of a Canterbury hoe. In the 
second case the soil is heavier, and re¬ 
quires a greater expenditure, of time and 
labour in the working of it. In the Inst 
instance the soil is bordering on clay, 
which must be neither too wet nor too dry 
to get it to break down nicely. In both 
Instances the soil is ridged up during the 
winter ready for the Potatoes, which are 
planted in the furrows after the latter 
have been levelled somewhat. A good 
dressing of hotbed manure was given the 
clayey soil, which, now that the ridges 
are being broken down to get fine soil to 
cover the Potatoes with, has become 
intimately mixed with it. A specially 
compounded Potato manure is sprinkled 
in the furrows before they are closed in. 
Tlie latest breadths will not be planted 
till a later date, for which horse labour 
for the drawing of the drills, etc., will be 
used.—G. P. K. 

Late Peas. —From the beginning to the 
middle of June, according to the district, 
is the best time for sowing Peas for a 
supply in autumn. Good culture is 
necessary, os unless well nourished the 
haulm invariably collapses when the pods 
are forming, especially if the weather is 
hot and dry. To ensure the best results 
a fairly deep, rich soil is essential, but 
good crops may be obtained from 
shallower soils by the aid of mulching 
and liberal mamiriat waterings. If the 
soil is at all heavy and retentive fairly 
deep drills are best for sowing the seed 
in, but in light, porous soils trenches 
had better be formed, as watering can 
then be more effectually i>erformed. Sow 
the seeds thinly, as if the growth is dense 
the chances are mildew will attack it, and 
crowded growth is always weakly. Early 
staking is very important, as if the plants 
are blown to and fro by wind they become 
loose in the soli and suffer accordingly. 
Mulching must also receive attention, as 
it not only keeps the soil in a moist and 
cool condition, but also economises 
labour. Water can hardly be too freely 
given after the pods commence to form, 
and no stimulant suits Pens so well as 
farmyard-liquid. Failing this, however, 
an approved fertiliser may l>e worked 
into the mulching with a rake and watered 
in. If continuous bearing is desired the 
Pens must be closely picked. 

Chicory. — This is indispensable where 
salads are in request during the winter. It 
is easily forced and blanched, and when 
other materials are getting scarce it can 
then replace them. By many Chicory is 
also appreciated when prepared for the 
table in other ways than as n salad. Its 
culture Is in no way difficult, the chief 
thing being to obtain roots which are of 
good length and not forked, and the larger 
they are in circumference the finer Ihe 


head or crown of leaves produced when 
they are put into gentle heat to force. 
Chicory succeeds in almost any kind of 
soil, but the best results are obtained 
when the staple is of medium texture and 
in good heart from having been manured 
for previous crops. The seed is best sown 
in drills drawn 1 foot apart, and the plants 
when large enough should be singled out 
to 9 inches apart. Two excellent 
varieties are the Brussels and Christmas 
Salad.—W. K. 


Asparagus beds have produced wouder- 
fully well this season, and the present is 
a good time to feed. From Slay to the 
end of August salt may lie given in showery 
weather, and is specially beneficial. There 
are some excellent fertilisers specially 
prepared for Asparagus, nnd these are 
very quick in their action, so that the 
young roots are enabled to absorb the food 
and develop strong growths. With plants 
close together in beds liquid manure is of 
great value. If this is strong it should lie 
diluted and supplies given weekly will 
maintain a healthy growth. In the case 
of newly-planted beds it is advisable to 
give a mulch of decayed manure to pro- 
vent I lie roots getting dry. Young beds 
should not be cut over too hard, and from 
tliis date it may he advisable to leave all 
new growth to mature if it is at. all weakly. 

A useful outdoor Tomato Laxton's Fill- 
basket. This was so good last summer 
that I am induced to send a brief note as 
to its excellence for outdoor culture. I 
must admit Inst season was an ideal one 
for outdoor Tomatoes, but much depends 
upon the plants used. To get. good re¬ 
sults there must be a sturdy plant, as 
those late sown are so long after planting 
before they make any headway that much 
time is lost at the start, and the fruits 
when formed have not time to mature 
before the plants are cut down by frost. 
It is well to sow in April and get strong 
plants. The variety noted above is of ex¬ 
cellent quality, of good colour and shape, 
a very heavy cropper, nnd remarkably 
early. It is an ideal Tomato for home 
supplies where the supply Is largely de¬ 
pended upon from the open air.—C. It. 

Onions. —Spring-sown plants that were 
raised under glass and have since been 
planted out are now established. The soil 
about the roots should be made very firm. 
Any failures in the rows should be made 
good without delay and a sharp look-out 
kept for the Onion mildew. If any signs 
are detected dust the plants freely with 
black sulphur. When the plants are grow¬ 
ing freely mulch between the rows with 
manure from a spent Mushroom-bed. The 
soil between the rows of maincrop Onions 
should be well stirred with the Dutch hoe, 
and weeds removed by hand. Do not thin 
the plants too severely if well-ripened bulbs 
and a heavy crop are preferred to large 
Onions. 

Starting vegetables under glass.—Brussels 
Sprouts for the first crop are usually sown in 
boxes under glass. When fit prick out in the 
open air to get strong, and plant out finally 
about May or June. Thie is one of the most 
useful green crops, and small sowings may 
take place outside in March, April, and May 
for succession. In the old days sometimes 
sowings were made in autumn outside when 
glass was not available, but thie is hardly 
necessary where sowings under glass can be 
adopted. Be careful to select a good strain. 
Among other things, Leeks. Onions, and 
Celery, so far as regards the first sowings, 
are generally started under glass. First sow- 
ings of Celery are started in heat, and the 
last outside in April for late crops, as the 
plants raised outside will not run to seed so 
soon.—E. H. 


Veltch's self-protecting Broccoli.—This is a 
valuable hardy Broccoli. The leaves curl over 
the heart of the plant, and this constitutes the 
best protection against eudden frost and gives 
time to lift the plants with bails and replant 
in cold houses or pits, where further protec¬ 
tion may be given when required. Seeds may 
be sown now, the seedlings being transplanted 
to get strong before thev are finally planted 
out. E. H. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OBEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom May 27th. —Herberts (man// 
kinds), Bonei/suckles. Pearl llush, llrooms. 
Lilacs, Weigelas, Jew’s Mallow, Apples, 
Viburnums in variety, Pyrus in variety, 
Rosemary, Wistarias (three), Roses 
(many species), Rose Cramoisie suju'rieure, 
Sweet Brier, Clematis (various), Holly, 
Quince, Thorns (white and pink). 
Daphnes, Rubus deliciosus, R. biflorus, 
Snowdrop-tree, Judas-tree, Magnolias. 
Staphylcas, Spin was, Cydonias, Pernct- 
tyas, Coronilla glauca and C. Emerus, 
Deutzias (Lcmoinc’s hybrids), Euonymus 
latifolius, E. platiipes. Solarium crispum, 
Raphiolcpis Dclacouri, Laburnums, 
Azaleas, Rosemary, Kalmias, Partridge 
Berry, Vinca, Labrador Tea, Andromeda, 
Elaagnus, Rhododendrons (many), Mexi¬ 
can Orange, Potentilla fruticosa, hardy 
Orange, Azalea, Cistus in variety, Coton- 
easters, Menzicsia polifolia and varieties, 
Eabiana imbricate, Cornus florida, C. 
florida rubra, Vaccinium, Double, dorse, 
Ericas in variety, Ledum Lyoni, Pour- 
tliiwa arguta, Belula Maximoiciczi, 
Mock Orange, Mountain Ash, ACsrulus 
Briutti, Caragana arborcsccns pendula. 
Tulips. Batonics. Tufted Pansies, Wall¬ 
flowers, Columbines. Star of Bethlehem, 
Narcissi, Rock Roses, Homeria collina, 
Camassias, Collinsias, Wood Lilies, Iris, 
Oromtcclls, Anchusas, Geraniums, Anlcn- 
naria. Asphodel, Dwarf Achillea, Poppies, 
Fumitory, Geums, Flax, llcuchcras, 
Alpine Phlox, Gladiolus byzantinus, 
Honesty, Eremurus, Day Lilies, Meconop- 
sis, Bleeding Heart, Anemone sulphurca. 
Anemone sylvestris, Vcrastium tomenta- 
sum, Aubrietias, Uonninum pyrenaicum, 
Veronicas, Erinus, Clirysogonum virgin- 
ianum. Candytuft, Iceland Poppies, Auri¬ 
culas, Forget-me-not, Othonnopsis, Musk, 
Ranunculus, Arabis, Ecu Pinks, Ileli- 
chrysum bcllidioidcs. Lychnis dioira and 
L. alpina, Edelweiss, Plalystcmon cali- 
fomicus, native and Spanish Scillas, 
Gentians, ltamondia pyre naira . Solomon's 
Seal. Lily of the Valiry, Oxalis ennea- 
phylln and others, Lilium myriophyllum, 
Daphnes, Lupinus arborcus, L. poly- 
phyllus hybrids, Greek Valerian, Lepto- 
siphon, Libcrtia formosa. Euphorbia pilosa 
major, Virginian Stock, Tritoma, Epi- 
tnedium, Gilia tricolor, Rodgersia, Achillea 
argentea, A. scrbica. Geranium Lancas- 
triense and several others, Transvaal 
Daisy, Linarias (various), fEthioncma 
(six kinds), Oypsophila prostrala, Ilya- 
cinthus amclhystinus, African Lily, 
Sedurns, London Pride, Asperula, Cam¬ 
panula muralis, Monroe’s Mallow, Lady's 
Slipper, Orchids, Bottle. Brush, Scented- 
leaved Geraniums, Speedwells, Vacci¬ 
nium Vitis Idea and its major form. 
Primula pulverulcnta and P. japonica, 
Cornus canadensis, Arcnarias, Coronillas 
in variety, Oheiranlhus alpinus. Copper¬ 
leaved Oxalis, Dryas octopetata, yellow 
Arabis, Linum alpinum, Veronica pinna- 
tiflda, Pentstcmon Scoulcri, Globe-flowers, 
native Iris, Nupliar lutcum, Aquilegia 
(several), Potentilla (several), Erodiums, 
Eriogonum umhcllaUnn. Thymes. Roman- 
zoflla silehensis. Double Yellow Ranun¬ 
culus, Scilla it alien, Caltha poiypelala, C. 
Tyermanni. 

Work in - the flower garden.— Sweet 
Violets iuive been planted to fringe a re¬ 
taining wall which supports the banks 
beneath a ]>ergola which has recently been 
ro-em'iod. The varieties used are 
Admiral Avellnn, La France, and Princess 
of Wales. Fuchsia coryinbiflora and F. c. 
alba, which were raised from seed last, 
year, have been planted out in an irre¬ 
gular way. A few Arum Lilies have been 
planted out neju^the Lily tank for the 
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summer with the wafer Forget-me-not 
amongst them. Shamrock Pea has been 
planted on the surface of vases contain¬ 
ing Lilies to drape the same. The stak¬ 
ing of Sweet Peas continues to require 
atteutiou. Annuals, such ns Diantlms 
sinensis, Nemesias, Phlox Drummondi, 
are still being planted beneath the Roses. 
Another lied has lieen planted with 
American Carnations, and one has been 
edged with Convolvulus mauritanicus, a 
beautiful lavender-blue Bindweed, which 
keeps within its allotted space and is 
never without flowers. Clematises are 
growing rapidly, and require attention ns 
to tying and training. Some plants of 
zEnotliera macroearpa have been put 
amongst Clematises grown on tripods. 
Streptosolen .Tnmesoni, a beautiful 
orange-yellow flower from Chili, has been 
planted sparsely amongst a bed of Agathen 
emlestis. Beds have been cleaned, and 
many herbaceous plants- have been staked. 
This is done with Hazel boughs, whieli are 
far more satisfactory than the usual plan 
of tying to Bamboo canes. E. M. 

Sussex. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Early Peach-house.— As soon ns the last 
of the ripe fruits have been gathered the 
trees should he relieved ns far ns possible 
of the wood which has borne the crop, 
after which next year's fruiting wood can 
be regulated and tied in where necessary, 
so that it. may experience full .sunshine 
and in due course become properly 
matured. Gross growths which have 
been previously stapled should again be 
pinched If they still exhibit a disposition 
to appropriate an undue share of the sap. 
When 111 is lias been attended to the trees 
Should be given a thorough washing either 
with a garden engine or hose, and if red- 
spider lias gained a footing this treatment, 
if followed up daily for a time, will 
eventually subdue the attack, as this ]>est 
cannot stand constant and copious 
applications of cold water. Border water¬ 
ings must still have attention and afford 
liquid manure occasionally to full-grown 
and aged trees. The 

Second-eariy house, in which the 
fruits are nearing maturity, must he 
treated as mentioned in former notes with 
regard to the earliest crop. Once the 
fruits begin to ripen give air freely during 
the day and damp the floors occasionally 
in hot, bright weather. Look the fruits 
over daily and remove lo the fruit-room 
all which yield to gentle pressure when 
grasped by the hand. This is a far better 
plan Gian allowing the fruits to hang and 
become over ripe and drop into nets sus¬ 
pended beneath the trees, as they then 
lose that piquancy of flavour which is 
present in a well-grown Bench gathered at 
tlie rigid moment. If the fruits have to 
be packed and sent by rail they must then 
be gathered in a fairly linn condition. 

Successional crops. —Trees on which the 
fruits have just completed stoning have 
had a final dressing of artificial manure, 
which was watered home after pricking up 
the surface of the border. The tying in 
of the young wood has, for I he time being, 
been brought to a close, and to encourage 
tlie trees to swell the fruits to the fullest 
size all growths extending beyond the 
limits of the trellis have been stopped. 
Tlie next operation is to elevate the fruits 
as far as possible above the foliage so 
that they may experience tlie full benefit 
of sunshine and become highly coloured. 
Up to the time tlie fruits commence to 
soften the trees will be copiously syringed 
morning and afternoon. Trees carrying 
fruits in a less advanced stage of develop¬ 
ment will bo freely syringed and given nn 
abundance of air, otherwise they will 


mature before they arc required. As there 
is less liability of the fruits dropping 
after stoning than is the case earlier in 
the season, they may now be thinned 
down to within a dozen or so of the re¬ 
quired number on each tree. If aphis puts 
in an appearance vaporise the house two 
evenings In succession, and in other re¬ 
spects follow out the advice tendered in 
previous notes. 

Sweet Cherries. —As far ns can at pre¬ 
sent bo determined these have set good 
crops and the trees are making excel¬ 
lent growth. This is tlie time when wall- 
trained trees need attention, as these 
growths, if allowed to extend to an in¬ 
ordinate length, rob the fruits and the re¬ 
mainder of the wood In the trees to a con¬ 
siderable degree. All such growths, unless 
one is required here and there for (he 
filling of vacancies on tlie wail, should tie 
stopped at the fourth loaf, as the wood is 
now in a soft, succulent condition. This is 
easily effected with the finger and thumb. 
Shoots retained for extension, or to make 
good deficiencies, should lie left unstopped. 
A keen look-out for black-fly lias to be 
kept, as this l>ost, if once it gains a foot¬ 
ing. quickly cripples tlie young growths, 
and if the leaves become curled and 
twisted it is then almost impossible to dis¬ 
lodge them. Tobacco-powder applied with 
a “puff” is tHo host remedy when tlie 
insects are first detected, and if followed 
up it oft) lines is the means of averting a 
serious attack. Tlie best liquid insecti¬ 
cide to apply is Quassia extract, but 
unless absolutely necessary this Is best not 
used until the foliage becomes more 
hardened. 

Wall Plums. — Crops being sparse the 
trees- are already making a good deal of 
growth. Til is must lie looked over, 
thinned where necessary, and the re¬ 
mainder stoptied for tlie purpose of form¬ 
ing future fruiting spurs. As tDo spurs on 
Blums are so prone to grow out. some 
distance from the wall this propensity 
should be discouraged as far as possible 
by dlsiHinsing altogether witli shoots 
emanating from them which have a 
tendency to grow in an outward direc¬ 
tion. Such shoots are easily removed by 
a dexterous twist made with the finger 
and thumb. Stopping is best done at tlie 
fourth or fifth leaf. The same vigilance 
in regard to insect attacks is required in 
this case ns for Cherries, and apply 
similar remedies if needed. 

Morello Cherries.— These promise a good 
crop and the trees are making a consider¬ 
able amount of growth. The present is 
the best time to rid tlie trees of surplus 
shoots, as they are easily malii pula ted 
with the linger and thumb. Many leave 
these until inter and cut them back to four 
leaves, thus forming spurs which fruit tlie 
following year. It is, however, the better 
plan to pull them right out and retain no 
more growths than are needed to furnish 
fruiting Wood for another season, ns finer 
crops of fruit result, while tlie wood in 
the trees, by reason of its being more fully 
exposed to tlie elements, becomes more 
matured. Black-fly is the greatest enemy 
in regard to insects tlie Morello Cherry 
cultivator has to contend with, and they 
should be promptly dealt witli while tDo 
attack is in the initial stage. 

Cordons and espaliers. —Applies and 
Bears trained either as cordons on walls 
or as espaliers on trellises by tlie side of 
footpaths will require timely pinching of 
spur growths, leaving extension shoots 
intact in eases where the limit of either 
wall or trellis lias not yet been reached. 
Barticular attention must also lie paid in 
the case of young espaliers to the leaving 
of a well-placed shoot to extend the stems 
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in a vertical direction. Trees grown by 
either method are invariably very fruit¬ 
ful and pay for generous treatment in the 
way of mulching and watering. Suitable 
artificial manures of a potassle and phos- 
phatie nature are also beneficial when 
applied in mild doses now and again, 
before mulching, the surface soil should 
be lightly pricked up. X’ond water, or 
water which has been exposed to the 
air and sun for several days, is prefer¬ 
able to spring water for watering. 

Disbudding.— In the case of Peaches and 
Nectarines this has been brought to a 
close and the trees are making clean 
jrowtb. Washing either with hose or 
garden engine every few days, or when 
the weather is mild, will now be prac¬ 
tised. this taking place for the present 
sufficiently early in the afternoon to 
allow of the foliage becoming dry by 
nightfall. Coping boards will now be dis¬ 
pensed with, ns these prevent the upper 
parts of the trees lamenting by rain, 
while they also tend to encourage red- 
spider attacks. 

Apricots. -The removal of copings and 
tlie washing of the foliage have had to he 
attended to, ns recent heavy rains have 


the case of trees carrying Peaches which 
arc taking their last swelling, expose the 
fruits to full light by fixing them up clear 
of the surrounding foliage, and turn the 
apex of each fruit towards the sun, so 
that it may colour up well. It may he 
necessary to use some supports to hold 
them in jiosltion; if so, thin and rather 
broad pieces of lath placed at the base of 
the fruit will be found suitable. In even 
the latest houses the fruits arc now 
stoning, and it is easy to see which are 
likely to go best through that period. As 
there is a great strain on the trees when 
they are carrying a heavy crop, no time 
. should he lost iu reducing to the number 
! the trees are to carry, the relief thus given 
adding materially to the amount of flesh 
j put on by those retained. Do not 
| encourage more wood in the trees than is 
wanted to form bearing wood for another 
year, and syringe freely and frequently 
| all trees not carrying ripening fruits. 

Apricots. Tlie fruits should now he 
flunlly thinned, tlie larger varieties, sueli 
as Moor Park and Oullin’s Early Peach, 
being left at an average distance of 
i) inches apart, tlie smaller varieties at 
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left the upper portions untouched. A good 
washing at this stage is necessary to clear 
away the remains of the flowers, etc., and 
to dislodge wood-lice and other inseets 
biding in the holes and crevices iu the 
walls. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Peach-house.— As soon as the fruit 
is gathered remove tlie wood which has 
borne fruit this season and that which is 
not required for next year, and nip the 
points of all side shoots back to two 
leaves. Endeavour to keep all the young 
shoots straight and in their proper places. 
After this has been done give the foliage a 
thorough washing with a syringe or tlie 
garden engine, using considerable force iu j 
doing this, hut uot so as to tear the leaves, j 
During the summer keep red-spider in 
cheek by a frequent use of the syringe in 
the afternoon. Thoroughly water the 
roots as often as the soil shows signs of 
dryness. Peach and Nectarine trees in 
pits require much the same treatment ns 
the foregoing, hut water will be required 
at the roots much more frequently. 

Successional Peach-houses.— Continue 

to tie in the growths np-^pquil 
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0 inches. If the fruits are not disposed 
equally over the tree they may be left 
more thickly where they are most 
abundant, but not closer than <> inches 
for the larger-fruited varieties, and 
3 inches for tlie smaller ones. Apricots 
when approaching ripeness are easily 
injured, and if they are crowded against 
each other decay is soon set. up. If an 
Apricot-tree be over-cropped one year it 
generally fails to bear much fruit the 
next, therefore endeavour to avoid this by 
a timely thinning of the fruits. Trees 
Which are heavily cropped may be occa¬ 
sionally assisted with weak liquid 
mauure and a mulching of farmyard 
manure over the roots during dry weather. 

Peaches and Nectarines.— The final dis¬ 
budding should now be finished and all 
gross shoots pinched back to a basal 
lateral and blistered leaves removed and 
burnt. In these gardens the trees have 
set many more fruits than must remain: 
all clusters have been reduced to one frhit 
each, and all badly-placed and under-sized 
ones removed. The final thinning will not 
be carried ont until the fruits have finished 
stoning. The border has been mulched 
with a 2-inch layer of half-rotten stable 


manure. Water was npplied before and 
after this was put on. 

Roses. — These, in various aspects, are 
now producing strong growths. An Im¬ 
portant point at the present time regard¬ 
ing the cultivation of Roses is to prevent 
any damage being done by maggot or 
green-fly. A constant watch must be 
maintained to keep these pests in check, 
syringing with insecticide for the fly and 
hand-picking for the maggot. Frequent 
aeration of the soil and sprinkling with 
artificial manure, which in dry weather 
should be well watered in, will stimulate 
growth in all Roses, and where practicable 
a mulch should be applied. The climbers 
on poles or other supports will need tlie 
strongest growths secured, but do not give 
too severe attention to this detail or much 
of the natural beauty will be marred. 

Biennials and Perennials.— The present 
is a suitable time for sowing many 
biennials and perennials. Well-cultivated 
ground which has not been recently 
manured should be selected for the seed¬ 
bed. If the ground is dry it should lie 
thoroughly watered overnight and will 
then be in good condition next morning 
for sowing the seed. Fork the soil lightly, 
afterwards raking it to a tine tilth, draw 
the drills at a distance of 1 foot apart and 
about 1 inch deep. After the seed is 
covered with tine soil the ground should be 
made firm with the back of a spade, liy 
these means the soil is pressed around the 
seeds, which in consequence germinate 
better. 

Pinks should be propagated early to 
obtain a good stock of plants for next 
season, and as soon as the growths are of 
sufficient length they should be Liken off. 
Tlie quickest plan is to slip the young 
shoots from the stem with a downward 
pull trimming off the ragged ends and a 
few of the lower leaves with a sharp 
knife. A frame should lie prepared by 
placing a few inches of sand in it, dibbing 
the cuttings in closely. If kept moist and 
shaded they will quickly form roots, after 
which the shading may be gradually dis¬ 
pensed witli and the lights removed 
altogether. When tlie cuttings are well 
rooted they should be planted into 
nursery-beds, where they will mnke good 
plants for autumn or spring planting. 

Celery. —The principal batch of Celery 
should now be forward enough for plant¬ 
ing into the trenches. If the weather is 
hot and dry extra care must be exercised 
in removing the plants. Trenches newly 
formed must be well trodden and well 
soaked tire day previous to planting, and 
the plants, whether in boxes or frames, 
must be soaked through as well. If taken 
up in a seiui-dry condition much of the soil 
will fall from the roots, and flagging and 
injury to growth follow. Flanting com¬ 
pleted, shade from bright sun by placing 
evergreen branches along the sides of the 
trenches. Any suckers or small leaves 
which cluster around the base of the 
plants must be removed, and an occasional 
dusting of fresh soot npplied when tlie 
dew is on the plants will keep the Celery- 
maggot in check. 

Vegetable Marrows.— All the later plants 
should now be placed in their permanent 
quarters. Give them some protection for 
a short time during eold nights. If liaud- 
ligbts can be spared, so much tlie better. 
When Marrows are grown on the flat, large 
holes should be taken out, and at least 
ctfe good liarrow-lond of mauure placed in 
each. All unsightly rubbish and leaf- 
heaps. wtien in sight, should lie planted 
with these. 

Late autumn and winter vegetables.— 

During the present tnWntli file bulk of the 
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late autumn and winter crops of Brassicas 
will have to be planted. Cauliflowers are 
most useful, but they need a good root- 
run and an ample supply of moisture in 
dry weather. Few plants pay better for 
deep cultivation, and to secure n full 
season’s growth the plants should be got 
out as early as possible. Much the same 
advice applies to the early autumn 
Broccoli, such as Protecting and Michael¬ 
mas White. The.quarters devoted to the 
early varieties of Borecoles should be in 
readiness for the plants, as- it is a great ; 
gain to plant early, before the seedlings i 
get drawn in the seed-beds. During the I 
present mouth sow a small quantity of 
seed of the small hearting Cabbages for 
planting out on any vacant plots. The 
small-growing varieties may be planted at j 
from 12 inches to 10 incites apart, on laud 
that has been cleared of an early crop, 
and lightly forked over, or merely hoed 
deeply, drawing drills as for Peas and 
planting therein. 

Potatoes. Mould up as soon as the 
stems reach it height of 3 inches or 
•l inches, a further earthing up Itcing done 
when they get higher. If the ground be¬ 
tween the lines is liocd it day in advance, 
the surface will be in better condition for 
moulding, and weeds will be cut oil. If 
the ground is poor a dressing of fresh soot 
and wood ashes mixed and strewn along 
tlie rows before the hoeing and earthing 
up are iterformed will be beneficial. 

Endive is a good substitute for lettuce 
when tlie latter becomes scarce in the 
autumn, and at this date seeds of tlie 
Batavian and curled varieties should be 
sown thinly in drills 1 inch deep and 
•.I Inches apart on well-prepared laud. Tlie 
plants should be thinned out according to 
the variety, from <> inches to ft inches apart 
in the rows, tlie thinnings being trans¬ 
planted into beds of rich soil. Endive re¬ 
quires plenty of water in dry weather, or 
it will soon “ bolt,” more especially tlie 
early sowings. l‘\ W. Galloc. 

SCOTLAND. 

Malmaison Carnations, — To delay tlie 
flowering period of a quantity of Mal¬ 
maison Carnations the plants were, during 
the week, removed from the unheated 
house in which they bad been for some 
time and plunged in an ash-bed out of 
doors in a sheltered place. At tlie same 
time, the most promising of tlie batch were 
shifted into larger itots. In 5-inch )>ots, 
however, they had made such robust 
growth that, it was felt to be advisable to ( 
move them into' 8-inch pots. Aipoiig the 
types of Malmaisous, Mine. A. Warroque, 
if now somewhat old, and Princess of 
Wales are free and consistent bloomers, 
valuable alike for decoration in pots or for 
cutting. For the latter purpose, if hold 
and massive blooms are desired, dis¬ 
budding must be regularly done. Out of 
doors much care is necessary in resitect of 
watering, more especially when the i*>ts 
are plunged. 

Violets. —Owing to the pressure of other 
work the annual replanting of Violets has 
hitherto been delayed, hut in tlie course 
of tlie week they have been attended to, 
both lines and beds having been renewed. 
The delay, after all, lias been, perhaps, 
all in favour of the success of the plants, 
for the runners were correspondingly 
stronger, and, as it happened, just after 
the planting was completed, a succession 
of showers fell, which, for tlie present, has 
saved artificial watering. At tlie same 
time, should a jieriod of sunny weather 
ensue, recourse will be promptly had to 
watering, and from time to time, during 
tlie heat of the summer, an occasional 
syringing will he given in order to pre¬ 
vent, or to keep in check, red spider. 


Lorraine Begonias. — During the week 
the most forward of these have gone into 
3-inch pots. For a time, until the roots 
get fairly to work in the new soil, the pots 
are plunged in tlie propagnting-case in 
Cocoa-fibre. The gentle bottom-heat and 
the moisture appear to suit the require¬ 
ments of these Begonias in their younger 
stages. 

Lycopodiums and Selaginellas.— Growth 
is now making good progress, and tlie pre¬ 
sent is a very suitable time to repot or to 
divide these useful subjects. If divided 
or repotted before root-action is on tlie 
move there is a danger that many of tlie 
plants may be unsatisfactory, but when 
attended to just at this time any danger 
from tbat cause is infinitesimal. While 
botli of these families are well adapted 
for pots, I much prefer them in shallow 
pans S inches or !) inches in diameter, in 
which they make useful specimens. 
Selaginellas have, in addition, some value 
for planting out benealli stages or in simi¬ 
lar places. 

Ferns under glass.— Shading is now in- 

dis|iensable where tlie liner varieties of 
Ferns are grown. Tlie majority of Ferns 
l appreciate coolness, moisture, and shade 
iluring the summer, and if given these the 
fronds are of a superior character. At 
, the present time the young growths of 
many Ferns are equally, if not more, at¬ 
tractive than tlie old fronds. For example, 
the fine shades represented by tlie tender 
growths of Adiuntum graeillimum, A. 
Williamsi. and, in an esiieeinl degree, those 
of A. Henslovinnuin, A. Gliiesbrechtl 
(A. scutum), and A. Farleyense are very 
beautiful. A. Uenslovinnum, although, per- 
hni>s, a shade coarse when fully grown, is 
very effective when tlie fronds are young, 
the shade then lieing a delicate purple. 
Tin* growing (iopolarity of tlie Nephrolepis 
family is noticeable, and, to a great ex¬ 
tent. these are taking the place of Ptorisex. | 
N. toda'okles, N. Fosteri, and N. Marshall! 
form a useful trio, and large or specimen 
pieces of N. tuberosa are of value in large 
bouses. When stimulants are required, 
nothing apiiears to lie better adapted to 
the requirements of Ferns generally than 
quite weak soot-water given at frequent 
intervals. Pterises, should space in the 
houses be limited at present, will do very 
well in a cold frame iqion an asli bed—a 
northerly exposure being preferable from 
now onward. 

Dahlias. —Owing to their usual quarters 
being requisitioned for vegetable-growing, 
very few have been propagated. In order 
to retain the different varieties for (it is 
lioiied) next season’s work the tubers were, 
in the course of the week, planted out in 
a dry state. A large bed, previously filled 
with odds-and-ends, was cleared out, and 
the Dahlia tubers were planted in it, quite 
closely. Being in fairly good heart it was 
not necessary to afford any manure, but 
in the case of surplus tubers put out in 
; odd open spaces in the shrubberies a good 
! spadeful of well-decayed material was 
placed below tlie tubers. The Pieotly or 
Giant-flowered section is especially well 
adapted for tlie latter puri>osc, such 
brilliant kinds as Souv. de Gustave Duzon 
being very showy in such places. The 
Collarette varieties grow deservedly popu¬ 
lar, and, to a great extent, threaten to 
eclipse tlie single Dahlias. 

Tomatoes in pots. —A final iot lias been 
got into the fruiting-pots. These are 
10 inches in diameter, in which heavy 
crops arc the rule. Growth is. of course, 
confined to a single stem, side-shoots being 
rubbed out in their earliest state. Those 
i previously potted and now bearing freely 
: are lieing given weak liquid manure twice 
| a week, the plants having been previously 
I top-dressed with old and friable turf. In 


a neighbouring garden in which Tomatoes 
are very extensively grown the practice Is 
followed of placing a turf below’ each pot, 
into which tlie roots find their way. This 
method answers very well, but, it must be 
confessed, gives a rather untidy appear¬ 
ance to the house. 

Grass-cutting now makes considerable 
inroads on the time week by week. In 
many eases, it is to be feared, the scythe 
will not be so regularly used as has 
hitherto been the ease. Odd comers, 
where the machine cannot reach, will, of 
course, be attended to where such corners 
are in view, but orchard Grass and the 
growth round the outskirts of shrubberies 
may have to lie content with a single 
cutting during tlie current season. 

Gooseberries give promise of being an 
excellent crop. As there is some demand 
for fruit for stewing just at present a 
little thinning is being done among the 
larger-berried varieties. A good deal of 
bottling is done, and to provide sufficient 
berries for this purpose, a few seasons ago 
some young trees of Ironmonger, Warring¬ 
ton, and Whinbam's Industry were 
planted. These are bearing very heavy 
crops, and presently tlie berries will bo of 
a usable size. A sharp look-out is being 
kept for ixissible attacks of caterpillar, 
but so far no signs of its presence have 
been observed. 

Vegetable garden.— A good deal of fork¬ 
ing up has been done through early and 
second early Potatoes. These will be 
moulded up with the garden plough as 
op|Kirtunity offers. Turnips were thinned 
and more seed sown. Encouraged by the 
success of a line or two of ttwedes during 
last season more space will be devoted to 
their culture tills year. Garden-grown 
Swedes are not so course as those grown 
in fields, and arc generally in request in 
the early months of the year. Successions I 
Hues of I’eas, Broad Beans, French, and 
Climbing French Beans were sown. Sown- 
out Onions are promising, and a little 
thinning among these and among Carrots 
lias beeui done. 

Leeks. —When extra large specimens are, 
for any reason, desired, those raised in 
heat and now hardened off may go out at 
any time. Personally, I think that stems 
of a moderate thickness and witli about 
12 inches of blanch are preferable in every 
way to the huge and overgrown specimens 
seen u|mui tlie show-board.- There can be 
no doubt ns to which is more appreciated 
in tlie kitchen. For exhibition I used to 
like Early Rouen, which blanched well at 
an early date, and was of great thickness 
of stem, combined witli a massive and well- 
coloured flag. But, grown for exhibition, 
it was comparatively valueless for the 
kitchen. W. McGuffoo. 

lialmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 

OBITUARY. 

MR. GEOFFREY 15. WHITEHEAD. 
We regret to report the death of this 
gentleman at Mayes, East Grinstead, on 
May 20th in his S4th year, lie was a City 
man devoted to alpine flowers, and one of 
tlie first to take them up in earnest. Every 
time he changed his residence he mnde a 
l new rock garden in each new place, and 
it was at Biokley. many years ago, that 
we saw the first attempt at making a rock 
garden with any artistic aim. The early 
growers of these plants carried out. tlie 
idea of a rock garden being a heap of 
| stones set on end, and often on the wrong 
end. Of this, even at Regent’s Park and 
■ Kew, there were examples. Lately he 
made a rock garden at Mayes, and, as 
long before, always found great pleasure 
in the work. 
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FLOWERING SHRUBS AT CHELSEA. 
While these were not of the imposing 
character of former years there was much 
that was good from the leading growers 
of these things. 

Messrs. Waterer, Son, and Crisp, Bag- 
shot, had a remarkable group of standard 
and bush Rhododendrons relieved by 
Maples. The pink Rhododendron Alice 
was charming, while the rich red of Mrs. 
E. C. Stirling stood out strongly from the 
rest. Others of note were Mrs. William 
Agnew and Sappho. There was also a re¬ 
markable display of Ghent Azaleas and 
many examples of Viburnum plicatum. 
Rhododendron Pink Pearl was also very 
finely shown. 

Messrs. R, and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, 
N., arranged a particularly brilliant lot of 
Ghent and mollis Azaleas, the many shades 
of colour now found in these plants being 
seen to perfection. It is, however, the 
salmon and rose tones and others from 
palest yellow to orange that render such 
pleasing harmonies. 

Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Woodbridge, Suffolk, 


finest dark-coloured sorts were Negro and 
Othello, double and single flowered re¬ 
spectively. Miss Florence Stepman is a 
good single white. 

Messrs. Piper and Sons, Bayswater, con¬ 
tributed well-flowered Wistarias, the old 
gnarled stems, while indicative of age, 
still affording evidence of considerable 
vitality. The firm also showed many 
choice shrubs, as Ilex Pernyi, Rubus 
Veitchi, and Lonicera Giraldi, a species 
with woolly leafage and purple flowers, 
though little or no perfume so far as we 
could detect. 

Messrs. Carter and Co., Raynes Park, 
showed a considerable variety of Ghent 
Azaleas, Lilacs, with Tree P,'conies and 
other things bordered by alpine plants. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Fit ANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Fuchsia foliage injured (A. S .).—The 

foliage has been attacked while quite young 
by a bug, which has pierced the young tissues 


Mr. it. C . Notcutt, woodbridge, Suffolk, oy , a DU F' has Pierced the young tissues 

A f Ie “ With choice have S b°^ prevented 80 !rom^ deveCml 'fun? 

Rhododendrons, of which White Pearl , Jhnnigation is the only thing likely to destroy 


Stood out prominently. This exhibitor 
also had Lilacs, Cytlsus, Pyrus Malus 
Scheideekeri, and the showy Cerasus 
Hizakura. 

Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., Maid¬ 
stone, contributed a group in which 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Maples, and 
Brooms all played a part with Pyrus and 
other things. A new Rhododendron here 
was Sir Charles Butler, with purplish 
trusses of bloom. It is very free and said 
to lie fragrant. 

Messrs. W. Fromow and Sons, Sutton 
Court, Chiswick, arranged in the open a 
superb collection of Japanese Maples, 
whose beauty and charm it is not possible 
to over-estimate. Probably a finer lot has 
never been seen. Two or three varieties 
merit mention, A. dissectum variegntum, 
A. sanguineum variegatum, and A. 
roseum marginatum, though A. japonicum 
aureum also told to advantage. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had a 
miscellaneous group of Ceanothus, some of 
the ornamental Vines, Japanese Maples, 
and other plants. 

Messrs. George Jackman and Sons, 
Woking, had ns a novelty King of the 
Belgians Clematis, one of the patens type 
with mauve-coloured flowers. Ville de 
Lyon, Nellie Moser, Lady Northcliffe, Mrs. 
Hope (lavender), and Stella (purplish- 
mauve) were also good. This firm also 
had an exhibit of Hydrangea arboreseens 
grandiflora alba with Kalmias. 

Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, grouped 


cannot be 


---cue VJIIijr LI 11 11 £ llABi 

I the bugs, as they are active, an 
killed by dipping. 

Erigeron mucronatus (Inquirer ).—You had 
better plant out your seedlings at once. Thev 
wiil bloom during the summer. It is a valu¬ 
able border plant, and makes a good edging. 

. £, severa \ week9 . iD Hie summer it is a mass 
of bloom about 9 inches high. The flowers are 
pink when they first open, and afterwards 
change to white. It is also known as Vitta- 
dema triloba. 

Rose-tree in poor condition (F. A. T. D ) — 

1 ca-nnot undertake to name Roses. We 
should advise you when it has done flowering 
to cut out all the old and useless wood and 
tram in the young shoots so as to allow the 
sun and air to reach them. At the same time 
encourage tlieee by a heavy mulch of manure 
and frequent soakings of water. If you can 
obtain liquid manure give frequent weak 
doses of this. 

Mealy-bug on Plumbago (A Reader).— This, 
several specimens of which we found on the 
growths of Plumbago you send, is a terrible 
pest. It will be scarcely possible to clear it 
on altogether at one dressing, but vou mav 
syringe the plants forcibly with a mixture of 
soft-soap and a quarter of a pint of paraffin 
to three gallons of water, applied warm. Take 
care that you keep the paraffin well mixed, 
putting every alternate syringeful back into 
the can. Perseverance will be necessary, more 
especially if other plants growing close by are 
also attacked by the same troublesome insect. 

Unhealthy leaves on greenhouse plants 
(Inquirer )..—The cause of the spotted and un¬ 
healthy appearance of the leaves of the soft- 
wooded greenhouse plants you have sent is 
evidently to be traced to careless watering 
inattention to ventilation, and a bad attack 
df green-fly combined. The leaves of Pelar¬ 
goniums, especially, will become spotted if the 
plants are allowed to sometimes become dust- 
dry at the root and then at others flooded with 
water. Keep the soil in the pots of all your 
plants fairly moist, and in ventilating avoid 
cold draughts of air striking the plants: this 
latter evil will turn the foliage of many kinds 
of greenhouse plants a bad colour in a short 
time. Fumigate with Tobacco frequently to 
destroy green-fly, and on fine days wash vour 

nlnnt.H frPf>lv with nlmn umtnr - 


the more ungenial and cold the spring the 
worse is the attack. p i, e 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Earwigs, destroying (Mrs. Gorton).— The 
destro t v them “„ to 'ay the hollow 
stems of \ aiious plants— ns Sunflowers, Broad 
Sf™' . or . Bamboos — among the foliage. 
Inese should be examined every morning and 
tbe contents shaken or blown into a vessel of 
water on which a little paraffin is floating. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

.L B —The manure in question is a speci¬ 
ality ol a well-known firm, who are manufac¬ 
turers of this and other manure* for the 
garden. A similar product can be had from 
any dealer in garden sundries, and several 
\ Carnation specialists also sell a manure 
ndapted to the purpose. We regret being un¬ 
able to give the name of the makers as above 
but we feel sure you will quite realise that it 
would be invidious on our part to name anv 
particular firm or to recommend their speci- 

- F ' A ' ■ T ‘ B —Seeing the Eir has been 

so many years tu one position, we doubt very 
much if you could move it with am- chance of 
success, and seeing it will in time blot out the 
border you refer to, we should not hesitate to 
destroy it.-— -L. P F. —The best hardy Sage 
lb Grahams; but the one you saw at Gravetve 
is probably Salvia patens. As to getting 
Heaths, you cannot do better than procure 
X ro ™ °f the Derbyshire nurseries 

5?" Matlock. - ){. T. Silva.— You had best 

plant the conns, but seeing your soil is so 
heavy it would be well to use in the drills 
plenty of light material, such as old potting 
bench soil. Even then we doubt very much 
whether they will flower. 


'hehe^V^o 7 “ T side , ra 1 b ' e ** IeCti<m ° f b^^ff^^'i^wRl^clean water, applied somfr 
the best Lilacs, single and double, and in a what forcibly with a syringe. 


f ou P apart a delightful lot of Rhododen¬ 
dron (Azalea) indicum in variety. 

Donard Nursery Co., Newcastle, Co. 
Bown, had a group of uncommon shrubs 
in which several Leptospermums were to 
he seen, the more attractive being L. 
Boscaweni and the red-flowered L 
Koparlum Nicholli. A richly-coloured un¬ 
named seedling said to have originated 
from these two was also remarked. Pitto- 
Bporum Silver Queen, Grevillea Banksi, 
and Veronica Astori were also in the group. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
contributed a group in which Viburnum 
Phcatum, Lilacs, Japanese Maples, Cytisus 
praeeos, Teucrium fruticans, and much 
insides were noted. 

Messrs. George Paul and Son, Old 
hnrseries, Cheshunt, had a particularly 
*«od group of the best double Lilacs in the 
hht state. The three finest whites. Com 


Fuchsia buds dropping (Fuchsia ).—From 
the appearance of the Fuchsia buds sent, the 
plants that produced them seem t-o be growing 
10 l l>atlly-ventilated structure, and also most 
probably at some period of their growing 
season the plants have been allowed to be¬ 
come dust-drv at the roots, and then heavily 
watered. Either of these causes would be 
quite sufficient to account for the buds falling 
off instead of expanding. Pay regular atten¬ 
tion to watering the plants now, and give 
them, if well rooted, occasional soakings of 
weak soot or cow-manure-water in a clear 
state. Keep the plants clear of insect pests, 
and syringe them freely twice or thrice daily. 
Uive the greenhouse abundant ventilation, 
and the plants as much space as can possibly 
be afforded them. A great evil in small green¬ 
houses is overcrowding, and it often causes 
the flower-buds of eoft-wooded plants, such as 
fuchsias and Pelargoniums, to turn blind. 

FRUIT. 

Peach-leaf blister (J. E. ff. G .).—The leaves 
of your double-flowering Peach have been 
attacked by a fungus known as “curl" or 

leaf-blister" (Exoascus deformans). This 
trouble is due to cold, cutting winds. In the 
course of a few weeks, if the bad leave-s are 
first pulled off before the blisters become big, 

ami with wapmot. ipnnthnp ♦ l. „ <_ 


‘ w mu ' hL wmw?s ’ ^ om - I nrst before the blisters become big, 

tie Choiseul, Jeanne d’Arc, and Miss I ^ nd w i th warmer weather, the trees will start 
Ellen WiJImott were sunerhto shown t , nto l h ®a lth y growth. Leaf-blister is more 
JUAVIL feUi^TDfy snown. Ipe I prevalent m some seasons than othgrB, and 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FBUZT8. 

of . Plants.— Chas. Sweet .—The com¬ 
mon Tamarisk (Tamanx gallica).- W. M.— 

l, Adiantum concinnum latum; 2, Pteris 
uretica; 3, Pteris serrulata; 4, Adiantum 
Williamsi.- F. F .—1, Ribbon Grass (Phalaris 

arundinaceo^ vanegata); 2, Ornithogalum 

nutans; 3, fcaxifraga hypnoides; 4, Anemone 

nemorosa.- K. .11. E.—l. Kerria i anon i pa 

ThcHh’rf T n® r )' Gherryf p rumi« Padue); 3. 
Ifie bhad BuBh (Amelanchier canadensis); 4. 

Pyrus Malus floribunda.- B. V. — 1 , The com- 

mon Bladder Senna (Colutea arboreseens); 2, 
Lonicera tatarica: 3, The Nepaul Laburnum 
(Pmtanthus nepalensis); 4, Alonsoa incisi- 
wisiTi B ©rberis Darwini; 2, 

VVeigela rosea; 3, Centaurea montana: 4 

Diplacus glutmosus.- C. H. —1, Berberis vul- 

garw purpurea; 2, Berberis Darwini; 3, Willow 
Herb (Epilobium angustifolium); 4, Acer 

paimatum.— —K. D. E. —1, Staphylea colchica; 

I, 1 he Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya ter- 
nata); 3, Spiraea prunifolia fl.-pl.; 4, MeepiluB 

Smithi.-if.—1, Saxifraga Wallacei; 2, Oen- 

taurea montana alba; 3, Arabis albida fl.-pl.; 

4 Doubie Meadow saxifrage (Saxifraga granu¬ 
le* fl pi) p. K._i Berberis Darwini; 2, 

The Foam-flower (Tiarella oordifolia).-_- 

t. L. o.—Form of the Poppy Anemone (A. 

coronana): 2, Anemone fulgene. - W. L — 1 

Cyperus alternifolius; 2, Saxifraga Rhei; 5, 
Ihe Balearic Sandwort (Arenaria balearica): 

4, Helianthemum vulgare.- E. L. L — 

r r SS al i lft 2, Diplacus glutinoeus; 

The Pearl Bush (Exochorda grandiflora).- 

fiifWoT' D *J he ^ earl Bu ?h (Exoohorda gran- 
amora). The only pruning neoeeeary is to 
thin out the older branchee after flowering. 

-— A.—A, Saxifraga trifurcata; B. S. 

-o* S ’—Spirasa sp. flowers 

too dried up; 2, Berberis Darwini; 3, Berberis 
stenophylla; 4, Saxifraga Andrewsi probably, 

please send m bloom.-F. A. T. D.—l Next 

week; 2, Narcissus poeticus plenus; 5, Cen- 
taurea montana alba; 4, Kindly send a com- 

g iete plant; 5. We cannot undertake to name 
oses; 6, Exochorda grandiflora, poor speci¬ 
men. When sending plants for name kindly 
read our rules to correspondents, which state 
that we undertake to name only four 6peci- • 

mens in any one week.- A. Donovan.— Strep- 

tosolen Jamesoni (eyn. Browallia Jamesom;. 
o. i., Hants .—Clianthus puniceue, should 

HUCcectl on a wall in your district.- 

a. .u. L. B. G. L. —A. Camassia esculenta; B, 
Tradescantia vtrgtnica; C, Saxifraga hyp- 
notdefl.- Mr?. Gaxcne. —Iria orientalis. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

T P; E. A. 3 an her Sleys, Eamde, Guernsey.— 
List of Carnations. 

W. Watson and Sons, Ltd., Clontarf Nur- 
Plant's Dubna ~ List °f Summer Bedding 

Trial of winter-flowering Begonias.— 

We are asked to state that a trial of 
winter-flowering Begonias will be held at 
Wisley daring the coming winter. Three 
plants of each variety should be sent im¬ 
mediately, addressed The Director, Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripley, Surrey (Station, Horsley, L. '& 
S.W ,R.), from whom the necessary forms 
of entry may lie obtained.—F. Keeble, 
Director. 
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frf-Y^ To abolish weeds from your 

J -IS- lawn and restore the growth and colour of the grass 

sprinkle Velvaa Lawn Sand over the whole lawn—4 to 5 onncea per 
> Ik square yard. Don’t delay; the sooner you do it the better the reeulta, 
& VjLW \ and tlie lon & er you will enjoy'the 

f. 1 mi possession of a lawn that will be a 

:\F • ^ t real acquisition to your garden. 


GIVE THEM 

CARMONA 

and your vegetables will bear 
maximum crops. Every plant 
and every square yard of ground 
wilt double and treble in yield. 
Feed your flowers with it, and 
your garden will be a blaze of 
colour throughout the season. 
Carmona provides the food that 
plants need, as much as they 
need, and when they need it. 
Enrich your Seed Beds with 
Carmona, and Feed It to 
Crowing Plants. 

All Seedsmen sell it in tins, G<L, 
1I-, tit',. Boat, u lbs. , L6 ; tSUp. , 
7/0; 00 lbs., 12,G ; lit lbs., t&,-. 
ROBINSON BROS., LTD., 
WEST BROMWICH. 


WORLD RENOWNED 


LAWN MOWERS 

& ROLLERS 


Obtain yourVelvas at once and apply 
it on the tirsfc bright, dry duy. It will 
kill the weeds in a day or two. and 
the grass will soon spring up. restored 
in vigour and enriched in colour. 
Most Seedsmen sell it in tins, 6d., 1 -, 
2 3 6 (II Ibsj. And kens, tSlbs., 6,0: 

30 lbs., 11/-; Utlbs.,S6i-. 

If you experience uny difficulty in 
obtaining Volras write to us— 
ROBINSON BROS., LTD., 
WEST BROMWICH- 
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CHOOSING THE RIGHT SYRINGE- 

The importance of thoroughly wetting the plant 
when spra3 r ing cannot be too strongly emphasized, 
and it is'here that the Syringe used very often 
makes all the difference between success and failure. 
With the “ Abol ” failure is impossible. It is the 
only Syringe giving just the right spray for the 
successful application of insecticides with absolute 
economy. Varies the density of the spray from 
fine to medium or coarse, as desired. 


Specially recommended by the 
NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY, and 
all principal authorities. R.H.S. 
AWARD OF MERIT. 

No. 4 (l X 14). 8,6; No. 5 (1 X 20), 10* : 
No. 6 (II x 20), 14/6. Bend " A " not 
included, but 1/6 extra. 

Op all Nurserymen, Iron- 

MO.NUfcRS, AC. 

Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers: 
E. A WHITE, Ltd., 75, Beltring, 
Paddock Wood, Kent. 

Treatise on Garden Pests Gratis and 
PoBt Free. 


Produce Perfect Lawns, Golf 
Greens, Tennis Courts, and 
Bowling Greens. 
RECENT AWARDS: 

SEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
NINE SILVER MEDAL3 

Motor Mowers Made in Various 
Sizes. Supplied by all Ironmongers. 
Please write for List No. 15, Free. 

Thomas Creen A Son, Ltd, 

Smithfield Ironworks. Leeds; Se New 
Surrey Works, Southwark Street, 

London. S.B 


ABOL 


DARLINGTON’S “ AUTO-SHREDS. 

THE KING OF FUMIGANTS. 

Once used, always used. No better I 

No. 1 Box, sufficient for 10.000 cubic feot.3' 

No. 2 „ „ „ 10,000 2 

No. 3 „ „ „ 1,000 6 

No. 1 Box for delicate plants, No. 2 for ordinary plants. 


To show the variety of styles 

Lte another type of our Greenhouse Glass Cutters. The hardwood 
jspecially easy on the hand. The wheels are steel, hand-honed and 


Red Devil” Glass Cutter 


heir users “girdle the globe.” You’ll see why when you try 
:hem. Then you’ll wish you had started to use them sooner. 
They save glass, money, labor and trouble. 

Special Introductory Offer* 

L To make readers of “ Gardening ” acquainted with the “ Red 
I Devil ” Glass Cutter No. 5, we have “ dedicated ” a special 

Ik lot. While it lasts we ll mail you a sample of the type illus- 
trated for lOd. (stamps accepted). Booklet free. 

> Smith & Hemenwav Co.lnc.;r^ c ^ 8 fSTfc 


If unobtainable of your seedsman, tee suppi y post free. 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, Ltd., HACKNEY, N.E. 



DIRTY HANDS 

.fter GARDENING, Motoring, Golfing, Cycling, o 

SOILED HANDS 


After FRUIT STAINS can be thoroughly cleansed 
and made beautifully soft and velvety by 

OSBORNE BAUER & CHEESEMAN’S 


l\Pr A Perfumed Toilet Soap. 

u7jt+ A LUXURY for CIGARETTE 
SMOKERS. 

V Removes Nicotm- Stains. 

Of Chemists«nd Stores. Price 
6d. or Post Free for Stamps 
_ from the Proprietors. 

/Ck ^ OSBORNE. BAUER, & 

w /> A \ CHEESEMAN, 

19. Golden Sq., London, W. 




BEE HIVES AND 
APPLIANCES. 

Catalogue Free. 

“BEE APPLIANCES AND 
HOW TO USE THEM.” 
Post free. Is. 2d. 

Incubator Catalogue Jree. 

E. H. TAYLOR, 

WELWYN, HERTS. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS —In two Parta: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Win. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. Gd. “A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 
Timid.—PUBLISHER. 63, L incoln »Inn Fields,Loudon, W.C. 
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THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND.! ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 



Copyright Registered. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Mutch 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
Iointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asphalts 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide. 7 fu high . £2 6 0 6 - 

7 ft. long. 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 14 6 8 6 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 10 0 12 - 

y ft. long, 7 ft. wide. 8 ft. high 4 0 6 15 - 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 12 6 20 - 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 4 6 23 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings. 


Established 70 Years. 


IEDPORD. 


G ARDEN NETTING.—Best Bird-Proof; 

25 by li yards. Is.; by 4$ yards, 3s. 9d.; by 8£ yards. 
7s. 6d. ; cheaper kinds, and any size, made. Over 5s. orders 
carringe paid. -KN IGHT. Royal Arcade. Lowestoft _ 

Please mention “ Gardening: Illustrated.” 
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inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office must 
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tisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63. LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. LONDON, W.C. 

•ROOKS ON GARDENING, VEGETABLE 

-D CULTU R E. and all other subjects. Second-hand at half 
prices New, 25 per cent, discount. Catalogues free. Books 
bought.—W. & G. FOYLE. 121, Charing Cross-road, London. 

rPHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

A —Containing full account or its culture, with special 
chapter on Annie Cookery. Price Gd.; by port, 8d. — 
PUBLISHER, 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields. W.C. 
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AZALEA TIME. 

Mb. Anthony AY ate he it sends me a box 
of his beautiful Azaleas, all raised at 
Knaphill from seed—a brilliant galaxy of 
colour. In that home of good things we 
expect this, and the selection is very good 
indeed, and the value of their beauty of 
colour and fine form cannot be over¬ 
estimated. Just now, when people have 
almost a craze for rock gardens, I some¬ 
times think that the best kind of rock 
garden is left out of view altogether. Iinean 
the rock garden of hardy shrubs, which 
grow so well in our country. The delicate 
alpines are not managed without immense 
care and good conditions. It is much 
easier with the rock shrubs. 

Last week I paid a visit to Seotney, and 
there I was confirmed in my view that the 
noblest of all rock gardens is that of 
shrubs. At Seotney, when the modern house 
was built, a great quarry was oiiened quite 
near—somewhat too near—to please the 
critics—and so, some years ago, it was very 
wisely planted with various shrubs, mainly 
Azaleas, and at this time nothing could be 
more beautiful in that country. It is 
turned into the most charming kind of 
garden; not by design, but by taking ad¬ 
vantage of things as they were. Some of 
the Azaleas have been planted sixty years 
and are in ]>erfect health now. That 
shows how long they will live and thrive 
if we treat them well. 

The change of the name of these beauti¬ 
ful plants—a late act of the botanists—is 
a mistake, and gardeners should keep to 
the old name. Footling considerations 
about the number of stamens are nothing 
compared with the distinctions of form, 
colour, and summer-leafing between these 
plants and Rhododendrons. Also they 
are much more Iieautiful iti form and in 
every way than the often lumpy Rhodo¬ 
dendron. It is a serious tiling to alter the 
name of a family that has thorough pos¬ 
session of our gardens, and in this case 
there was no real reason for it. The 
botanists, to whom we owe so much for 
naming of plants, sometimes pay little 
heed to such considerations as size, colour, 
and the thing as seen in life. 

This is easily got over, but not so 
easily is the evil of grafting. That is 
a sort of robbery on the part of the 
trade. If we look in Mr. Bean's book 
we And he tells us that the Pontic Azalea 
is so easily raised from seed that the trade 
Ret it to graft new kinds on, and that, if 
the gardener does not watch, the sucker 
Coining up will soon kiU>-tt*e fine kind.] It Is 
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a nice little job for the gardener to watch 
Azaleas so that they do not kill each other. 
Our great nurserymen of the day should 
save us from this source of trouble and 
should lead the way to raising such a 
noble series of plants in the right and only 
way of growth, which is on their natural 
rooks, without any grafting, from seeds, 
layers, and cuttings. But it is easier to 
get a joke into a Scotchman's head than 
to persuade the trade that the universal 
use of the Politic Rhododendron and the 
Pontic Azalea is anything but the right 
way. The only way tx> get a shot- into 
their hard integuments is not to take any 
grafted stuff. I never see any of this 
suckering in my own plants, and I got 
most of them from Knaphill. But trade 
ways die very hard. 

Once when talking to Mr. AA'ateror 
about everything lining budded or grafted, 
lie pleaded economy in price, but at 
the end of our discussion lie said; 
“If you ask me what I should plant in 
my own garden I should certainly not 
plant a grafted Rhododendron or .\:alra.” 
I leave it to your readers to take their 
own choice, merely suggesting that the 
business of a nurseryman is a very serious 
and arduous one, and it would be very 
much better for them to get rid of their 
grafting and give 11 s things as Nature 
made them. AY. It. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Leptospermum Nicholi. — A beautiful 
new shrub, the colour pleasant to see but 
not easy to describe. Mr. Messol lias, at 
Nymans, a group in the open air with 
a view to testing its endurance in our 
land. In any ease it is a real gain. 

Verbascum Caledonia.—I have had 
many surprises and a good deal of 
pleasure out of the Mulleins, but they 
have tt. curious and ghost-like way of 
coming and going. This is a strikingly 
coloured one and a handsome plant, a 
hybrid apparently, and I hope a perennial. 
It is of a curious dull-gold colour and 
very effective at Nymans.—AY. 

Habranthus pratensis.—This is the most 
brilliant flower in the garden at the pre¬ 
sent time. AYhen this first came under 
my notice, in the Rev. J. G. Nelson’s 
garden, the idea was to plant it from 
(3 inches to 9 inches below the surface and 
not to disturb it. This method proved to 
be wrong. Treated as one cultivates 
the best Narcissi, success is certain. 
Taken up and divided every second year, 


every largo bulb will give one to three 
spikes of bloom. A jmrtially shaded 
position is desirable, the flowers lasting 
longer. — Wit. Allan, Ounton Park 
Gardens. 

[AA'irh the above note came six very 
beautiful spikes of flower, each spike 
carrying four of the dazzling orange 
scarlet blooms.— Ed.] 

Lonicera thibetica.—The most fascinat¬ 
ing Honeysuckle I have seen for many a 
day. AA’e are all so highly enamoured of 
our native kind and its varieties that we 
are apt to neglect other treasures in the 
group. This is a grey bush with rather 
small, delicately - coloured flowers, 
numerous and fragrant. The general 
effect is charming. Native of Thibet. 
At Nymans, early June.—AY. 

Sytnphyandra Wanneri.—Tliis is a 
Bairbell-looking thing, and not very at¬ 
tractive as it comes to us. The rock or 
alpine kinds of the Halrbell race are so 
much more attractive that the taller forms 
want care in order to get a good result. 
Hot, sunny borders are the worst places 
to have them I 11 , hut scattered about in 
copses and woods they give their highest 
ebann. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

What is Sciila amoena? — I see doubts 
have ariseu as to the Seilla figured in the 
issue of May 15 (p. 295). Surely it is S. 
pratensis, a grey-blue one. S. amoena, has 
long, lax spikes of big, dark purple-blue 
flowers set at intervals, quite unlike those 
figured.—E. A. Bowles. 

[/ grow both kinds and find the one 
described by Mr. Howies is a loose, form of 
.s'. sibirica. and not really a distinct 
species. —AY] 

Iris Douglasiana.—This Iris Is a native 
of California and is apparently very 
variable, a writer some years ago saying 
of it; “In colour it may lie lilac, purple, 
or in creamy tints.” In my plant the 
colour is deep purple with a yellow line 
on the fall surrounded with white reticu¬ 
lation. The flower-stems are about 
9 inches in height and the leaves are 1 foot 
in length. It has a creeping root-stock 
and spreads quickly. It does not appear 
to lie at all a common plant, as one very 
rarely sees it in gardens.—AV yndhah 
Fitziieubeut 

Iris setosa.—This Iris appears to be 
very scarce. It is not. alluded to in 
Nicholson’s “Dictionary of Gardening” 
or in the supplement. It is not unlike L 
virglniea, but about 18 inches in height. 
The standards are very small and twisted. 
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The colour of the flowers is a bright 
violet-purple, the upper part of the fall 
having a blotch of yellowish - white, 
beautifully pencilled with dark lines. Here 
it has been in flower during the greater 
part of May, and a group with two dozen 
expanded blossoms is very pretty.— 
South Devon. 

Erodlum corslcum.—This is a grey 
little plant of modest appearance. It does 
not travel very well. On the whole, this 
little family is deserving of a better place 
than it gets. It wants rocky banks and 
dry places in order to live comfortably. 
I'rom Sir Frank Crisp. 

Dianthus caesius grandiflorus. — The 
Cheddar Pink or any of its forms is one 
of the nicest plants we have for rocks or 
tops of walls, and this is a better variety ; 
but my impression is that there are far 
too many Pinks, and a great number of 
kinds that get separate names are varie¬ 
ties or hybrids of no great distinction. 
From Sir Frank Crisp.—W. 

The Fire-bush in Sussex. — When going 
round the walled oasis at Nymans, I saw, 
looking over the wall from the outer side, 
ft brilliant flower—the Fire-bush (Embo- 
thrium eoccineum). Some think this can¬ 
not be grown in the county (Sussex), but 
here it is on the north side of a wall, in a 
lather sheltered and not very choice situa¬ 
tion for it. In this county and in Kent, 
planted on high ground, as good results 
could be had, or even better, where the 
hill or down gets near the sea. It is the 
most brilliant of all flowering shrubs, and 
there are a good many to choose from. 
I call the garden an oasis, as I have never 
learnt so much in any botanic or other 
garden.—W. 

Potentilla Veltchl—This forms a shrub 
of about 3 feet high with slender branches 
thickly covered with silky leaves of a 
rather greyish shade. About the middle 
of May the flower-buds begin to swell, and 
usually in the last week in May or early 
June the plant is at its best. The. flower's 
remind one somewhat of a small single 
Rose, the petals snowy-white with a boss 
of golden-yellow stamens in the centre. 
The graceful arching branches are 
wreathed with blossom from end to end, 
the shrub when at its best, presenting a 
really charming appearance. Though 
usually .spoken of as P. Veltchl this plant 
is regarded by the Kew authorities as a 
variety of the well-known yellow-flowered 
P. fruticosa.—S. Rose. 

Tulip with four flowers on one stem_ 

Enclosed is a P.C, photograph of a Tulip 
I have grown this year. It is one of the 
May-flowering Tulips and has four perfect 
flowers on the one stem. It is 2 feet 
3 inches in height, and the stem (1 ) inches 
in circumference) throws out its first 
branch 10 inches from the base and carries 
two well-formed leaves on it. This first 
breakaway stem is 10) inches from base of 
flower to its break from main stem. The 
second breaking stem is 5 inches above and 
the top two stems (or breaks) are a little 
more than C inches above the second break. 
Those top two stems are each 5 inches and 
7) inches in length. Each of the break¬ 
away stems is fully ) inch in diameter. 
During the past fifty-two years I have 
never seen a Tulip anything like it, nor 
has any gardener iu this district, so I shall 
try and save some seed from it to see if it 
is possible to perpetuate it. i lifted it 
from a window-box to have it photo¬ 
graphed.— William Weesford, Gardener 
to Sheriff Moffutt, M.A., LL.B., “ Arnot- 
dale," Falkirk, N.B. 

Irises from Maidstone.—A superb series 
of these comes to us froth Messrs. Bun-‘ 
yard. It is difficult to describe the beauty of 
many of the state!* Irises, anckthe flowers 
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do not travel well. The main point is to 
use them well, and in small gardens this 
is not so easy. They flower but for a short 
season and it is best not to give them a 
place in the summer and autumn garden, 
but to have only a border or varied 
groups of them. In larger gardens there 
are better means of enjoying them, 
especially on the fringes of the shrubbery, 
where some of the nobler kinds should be, 
and where they give a fine effect. They 
live from year to year and give little 
trouble. A point iu their favour is the 
good effect of the evergreen leaves in 
winter. They are also useful for cutting 
and are seen to great advantage so. 
Some kinds, and not a few, are interesting 
to the botanist mainly, and are useless in 
the garden, and the planter should know 
the kind he plants. Hair-splitting about 
names is needless. The best way is to 
make use of the kind and then one can 
easily get it named. Among the best uses 
is as ixmd or brook-side plants, in which 
way the taller kinds, as I. aurea, I. 
Monnieri, I. orientalis sibiriea and Dela- 
vayl do well. Most want little care after 
planting and give some effect all the year 
round. When w r e have to deal with the 
Japanese Iris then the water-side is the 
place to succeed, though even there we 
sometimes fail. Seeing some of the good 
varieties of the Siberian Iris near the 
waterside, we think they are of higher 
value than the Japanese irises, with their 
flat forms and ugly double flowers. The 
foliage of the Siberian kind is graceful, 
the stature lifting them up among water¬ 
side plants, while the flowers are good iu 
form and colour. 


FRUIT. 

PLUMS. 

I have often thought that of the several 
different fruits grown on walls the Plun>, 
with, perhaps, the exception of the 
Morello Cherry, is the least susceptible to 
neglect, or, rather, that it will produce 
crops of very fair quality with far less 
attention than one has to bestow on other 
things. The above is well shown in a 
walled garden of about three-quarters of 
an acre not far from where I write, where 
some three-fourths of the wall-trees are 
very old Plains which annually produce 
good crops of very fair quality. There are 
evidences of early training, but very little 
has been done, at any rate for the last 
thirty years, except to see that branches 
are prevented from breaking away from 
the wall, and, it may be, removing an 
occasional shoot more straggling than 
others. The trees have got to that stage 
when very little annual growth is made, 
this being accentuated by the fact that 
fairly heavy annual crops are borne, and 
also that the trees never get anything in 
the shajie of manure. It also strikes one, 
when looking at these old trees, that we 
have not made any advance from a quality 
stand|K)iut. I noted three of the Gages— 
Golden Drop, Jefferson's and Washington 
iu the pale, and Angelina Burdett, Kirke’s, 
and Ickworth Imperatrlce in the darker 
fruits. Very few trees of Washington are 
to be found now in gardens, as, until it 
attains age, it is decidedly shy. It is not 
often, however, that the old tree under 
notice fails to carry a fair crop. I was 
rather struck with the fact that, all hough 
carrying a very heavy crop, the old Green¬ 
gage was of really excellent quality, possi¬ 
bly attributable to the fact that the soil, 
a rather heavy loam overlying clay, is very 
suitable to successful Plum culture. The 
Greengage is, probably, one of the oldest 
of our high-class fruits, no reliable re¬ 
cord being forthcoming ns to the date of 
its introduction into this country. It is 


worth remembering, when forming a col¬ 
lection of Plums on walls, that there are 
some good varieties that do very well on a 
northerly aspect—not, however, any of the 
Gage family—a few of the most reliable 
being Diamond, Coe’s late Red, and Ick¬ 
worth Imperatrice. The last-named was 
not so good in quality on such an aspect, 
but it remained sweet and fairly sound 
until nearly the end of October. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Silver-leaf in Plum-tree.—I shall be very 
much obliged if you could give me some ad¬ 
vice as to a blight or disease of some sort 
that is attacking my Plum-trees and by 
degrees killing them. I enclose some slips 
from the worst tree, which is now nearly dead. 
It seems to make no difference whether the 
trees are trained against a wall or standards, 
and nothing 1 have tried does any good. The 
younger trees are attacked equally as much 
as the old ones, and it certainly spreads.— 
K. K. 

[Wc know of no cure for the disease 
known as “silver-leaf,” by which the 
shoots you send have been attacked. The 
l>est plan is to root out and burn a tree 
.so soon as it becomes badly affected with 
it. If you intend planting another tree in 
the same place, then it would be well to 
remove tbe old soil, us there is just the 
possibility of i lie root-system becoming 
contaminated if you retain it. If you 
plant, any other fruit-tree barring a stone- 
fruit you need not remove the soil, but see 
to it that every particle of the roots of 
the Plum Is cleared out, as such if loft 
would breed fungus as they decay. A 
dressing of iime, given a few weeks in ad¬ 
vance of planting, is said to do good. Use 
fresh lime, and incorporate it with the 
soil by forking or digging it in. It might 
be worth your while trying the lime 
remedy.] 

Killing Vines with petroleum.—Not¬ 
withstanding the many and repeated 
warnings that have appeared in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated about the danger of using 
petroleum as a dressing for the rods of 
Vines in winter, people will persist in 
using it. Last year, about this time, and 
again this season, wo were consulted 
about the condition of some Vines that 
had been so treated. In both cases 
we found the rods had been painted 
in the winter with ]>etroloum. 
mixed witli soot and clay and 
other ingredients. In consequence, all 
tile eyes on the rods were so nearly killed 
that the growth withered away after it. 
had developed a few inches. The result 
is that the crop this year is spoilt and the 
Vines considerably weakened; iu fact, it 
is questionable if the Vinos will survive. 

Cooseberries and Currants. — If the 
bushes of small fruits arc attacked by 
aphis and other insect pests only by in¬ 
cessant warfare can these be kept in 
check. Shorten back the shoots to six or 
seven leaves, and thoroughly syringe the 
trees with some approved insecticide. I 
find Cooper’s Summer Spray Fluid very 
effectual. This shortening of the shoots 
will favour an early maturation of the 
wood, especially on cordon-trained bushes, 
while, in addition, the fruits now on the 
trees will be greatly improved thereby. 
If not already done, apply a mulch, pre¬ 
ferably of half-decayed manure.—G. 

Walnut-tree in poor condition (R. Green- 
ing ).—You say nothing as to the soil in which 
your Walnut is growing, but if it is heavy and 
composed of clay it is probable that it fails 
owing to the want of lime. Chalk suite Wal¬ 
nuts admirably. If this is eo, then your best 
plan will be to lift the turf for several feet 
round the tree and smother the ground with 
lime, forking it in. Again, it may be that the 
soil is very poor and dry, in which case you 
should strip the turf off to a distance of, say. 
i feet all round the tree, give a good mulch of 
manure, and water freely. Do not replace the 
turf, hut leave the space clear, as the Grass 
robs the soil. You should treat all your fruit- 
trees in this way. Judging from what you 
say, tile poorness of the sod and dryness are 
the cause of the poor growth. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE RARER MAGNOLIAS. 

Is a family of trees and shrubs such as 
Magnolia it is not easy to select certain 
species and say that they are better than 
others, for each one lias its peculiar at¬ 
tractions and is better suited than another 
for certain purposes. Therefore no at¬ 
tempt is made in the present article to 
discriminate between the merits of vari¬ 
ous species, but rather to direct attention 
to some of those species and hybrids which 
are less frequently met with than such 
kinds as M. stellata, M. grandiflora, and 
M. conspicua. In gome cases these kinds 
are decidedly tender and are only suitable 


it grows freely and blossoms well when 
quite small. A native of Japan, it there 
forms a small tree 20 feet high, and there 
is every reason to believe that it will at¬ 
tain the same height in this country, for 
specimens 10 feet or 12 feet high already 
exist. It is conspicuous by reason of its 
graceful habit, slender branchlets, and 
narrow, Willow-like, deciduous leaves. 
The glistening white flowers are made up 
of six narrow i>etals, and when fully ex¬ 
panded they are each nearly 4 inches 
across. It seems to be as hardy as M. 
stellata and gives excellent results in 
light, well-drained, loamy soil with which 
a little peat has been mixed. 

M. Delavayi is a Chinese species intro¬ 
duced fifteen or sixteen years ago. In 


0 inches wide, and pretty, deep cream or 
yellowish flowers each over 7 inches 
across. The flowering time is from late 
May until July. 

M. Campbelli is one of the most beauti¬ 
ful of all Magnolias, though, unfor¬ 
tunately, it can only be grown successfully 
in the milder parts of the country. Good 
examples, however, exist in Sussex, 
Dorsetshire, and other places. A native 
of the Sikkim Himalaya, It there forms a 
tree up to 45 feet high. The fragrant 
flowers, which are each S inches to 9 inches 
across, are borne in advance of the leaves, 
and are of a rich rosy-crimson on the outer 
side of the wide and thick fleshy petals, 
the inner side being paler. They are most 



Magnolia verbanica. 


for general outdoor culture in the milder 
parts of the country, but in other instances 
they are as hardy as M. conspicua or M. 
stellata. 

M. Buozzoni and M. verbanioa. —The 
accompanying illustrations direct atten¬ 
tion to two hybrids between M. conspicua 
and M. obovata, or purpurea as it is some¬ 
times called, the former with large, 
creamy-white flowers, and the latter with 
iarge, shapely, white flowers with a 
Purplish tinge about the lower parts of the 
Petals. They are as hardy as M. 
Soulangeana and are, in fact, very closely 
allied to that sort, thriving under similar 
conditions. 

The Willow-leaved Magnolia, M. 
salielfolia, though introduced so recently 
as 190fi, has already proved its wortln for 

(jO gle 


China It forms a small tree 30 feet or so 
high with large, handsome, evergreen 
leaves, which sometimes exceed a foot in 
length and are up to S inches wide. The 
buff-coloured, very fragrant, cup-shaped 
flowers are each over C inches across. It 
is not very hardy here and requires a wall 
even in the southern counties. In a few 
gardens in the south-west it may succeed 
as a bush; at any rate, its handsome leaves 
warrant it. attention wherever it will 
grow. 

M. Fbaseri is one of the older and 
hardier kinds from the south-eastern 
United States. It was introduced over a 
century and a quarter ago, but is not very- 
common. Growing 30 feet or more high, it 
bears handsome, deciduous leaves, each 
often more than a foot long and nearly 


closely approached in texture and colour 
by those of the hybrid M. Lennei. 

M. hvpoleuca was originally introduced 
from Japan about thirty years ago. Under 
natural conditions it sometimes attains a 
height of 80 feet, its deciduous leaves 
being large, sometimes 1J feet long and 
8 inches or 9 inches wide. The fragrant 
flowers, white when they first open, but 
quickly taking on a creamy hue, are each 
about S inches across, their beauty being 
enhanced by a central mass of crimson 
stamens. It is fairly hardy and should be 
planted in well-drained, loamy soil con¬ 
taining leaf-mould or peat. 

M. macrophylla.— Very few well-grown 
examples of this handsome deciduous¬ 
leaved species from the south-eastern 
i United States are to be found in the 
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country, the best one, perhaps, growing 
in the garden of H.B.H. the Duchess of 
Albany at Claremont. The glaucous- 
green leaves of this tree often exceed 
2 feet in length, and on very strong young 
trees leaves 3 feet long and 1 foot wide 
have been measured. The fragrant, huff- 
coloured flowers open during summer 
and are often each from 9 inches to 
12 inches across. For a sheltered 
position in the warmer parts of the 
country this should certainly be remem¬ 
bered. A few years ago a well-grown 
example existed and flowered magnifi¬ 
cently in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at 
Coombe Wood. 

M. parvtflora .—This is a native of 
China and Japan, where it is met with ns 
a large bush or small tree. Here it is a 
rather low-growing bush 4 feet to C feet 
high, the white, cup-shaped flowers, with 
their central mass of crimson stamens, 
being about 3 inches across. M. Watsoni 
is a closely allied species, but larger iu 
all its parts. It is said to be found wild 


can be increased by seeds or from cuttings 
of half-ripe wood inserted in sandy soil in 
a close frame in July. Young plants 
should be placed iu jermaneut positions 
as early in life as possible.—D. 

Tricuspidaria lanceolata. — Some con¬ 
fusion exists regarding the name of this 
shrub, for at different times it has been 
known by at least three other names. One 
of the commonest is T. dependens, a name 
belonging rightly to a very different shrub 
with white, fringed flowers which in shape 
are suggestive of those of a Soldanella, 
other synonyms being T. hexapetala and 
Crinodendron Hookerianum. Under which¬ 
ever name it is grown it is an effective 
shrub for the southern and south-western 
counties, for, unfortunately, it is not 
hardy enough for general outdoor culture, 
and it is rarely seen to such advantage in 
greenhouses ns outside. It is a native of 
the Island of Chiloe and Valdivia, and 
was introduced about the middle of last 
century. It grows 12 feet or 13 feet high, 
! forming an upright bush with dark, ever¬ 
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Magnolia Brozzoni. (See page 37S.) 


in Corea, but was introduced to this 
country with M. parviflora from Japan 
about twenty-five years ago. Perhaps the 
best grown bush in the country is to be 
found at Torrington, in N. Devon. Four 
years ago this plant was about 20 feet 
high and flowered magnificently in June. 

D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Sophora viciifolia. — This is quite dis¬ 
tinct from any of the Sophoras, for it is of 
bushy habit, forming a dense-branched 
shrub 8 feet or more high with rather 
spiny branchlets clothed wdth bright green, 
deciduous leaves and made up of numer¬ 
ous tiny leaflets. Early in June short 
racemes of white, violet-tinged flowers are 
borne from axillary buds witli great free¬ 
dom, a bush at that period forming a very 
attractive object. Originally introduced to 
this country in 1897 from Yunnan, it soon 
proved a valuable flowering shrub either 
ns a bush in the open ground or for plant¬ 
ing against a wall. It thrives in loamy 


soil which is m 
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green leaves and beautiful urn-shaped, 
crimson flowers. The flowers are borne 
during late spring and early summer 
singly from the leaf axils, on slender, 
pendent stalks, the petals thick in texture 
with a waxy appearance. It should he 
planted where it will have shelter from 
cold winds, and should be given pood, well- 
drained soil rich in humus. Although its 
culture is usually associated with Cornish 
gardens it succeeds in various parts of 
Surrey, Sussex, western Scotland, and 
many other places. Propagation can be 
effected by means of seeds, cuttings, or 
layers, the last-named method being popu¬ 
lar in many places.—D. 

Treatment of flowering shrubs.—Lilacs, 

hardy Azaleas, and many other things, in con¬ 
sequence of the hot sunshine, have shot their 
bolt, and their beauty and fragrance are 
going. The faded flowers and seed-pods, if 
any, should be picked of!, and if any pruning 
is wanted to improve their shape, it should 
have attention now. Laburnums, Thorns, and 
many other things are fading very soon this 
year. The Thorns have been very attractive, 
especially Paul's Double Scarlet. It improves 
the trees when young to prune back straggling 
shoots.—E. II. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

TOSITION DURING THE SUMMER. 
The ultimate success with Chrysanthe¬ 
mums very much depends, upon the posi¬ 
tion they occupy during the time they are 
out-of-doors and the treatment accorded 
them. A situatiori open to the full rays of 
the sun and protected from east and south¬ 
westerly winds should, if possible, he se¬ 
cured. The requirements of the plants 
are a free and uninterrupted growth, quite 
away from overhanging trees. No posi¬ 
tion suits them better than in single rows 
on tile sides of the paths iu the kitchen 
garden, especially when the paths run east 
and west. In this position the plants ob¬ 
tain the full benefit of sunshine the 
greater part of the day. Where such a 
[tosition can be afforded, the plants can he 
easily attended to as regards watering and 
regulating their growth during the 
summer. If such a position as the one 
described is to be used, it is better to 
stand the pots just within the border or 
quarter clear of the path, as the continual 
watering with liquid-manure is apt to dis¬ 
figure the gravel. Some persons grow 
their plants in a block in an open posi¬ 
tion. The point then is to arrange the 
rows of plants to run north and south, so 
that, the shade thrown from the first row 
does not interfere with the plants iu the 
second, as it would if the rows were 
arranged from east to west and sufficient 
space not provided between the rows. 
Stand the plants on ashes or boards to 
prevent the ingress of worms. Some 
growers plunge the pots, but the system is 
bad, for the reason that in continuous wet 
weather, which often occurs towards the 
end of September, it is difficult to know 
when the plants require water. Excess 
of moisture at the roots is quite as bad as 
too little. Iu the case of plants grown 
for large blooms, if tbe pots on the sunny 
side could be protected by boards placed 
in front, this would be a considerable ad¬ 
vantage, both in keeping tbe roots cool 
and saving labour in the application of 
water. It is better to stand the pots on 
boards, slates, or tiles than upon a bed 
of ashes, as tbe roots penetrate through 
tbe bottom of the pot into tbe ashes for 
some distance in quest of moisture. When 
tlie plants are removed inside, these roots 
are destroyed, this causing a considerable 
cheek to the plants. Provision must be 
made for 

Securino the plants prom wind.— 
Various are the devices employed. This is 
best done by erecting a trellis-work to which 
the plants can be fastened. The strongest 
and neatest method is that of making a 
permanent structure of iron standards. 
The end standards should be If inches 
square, and he kept in position with iron 
supports 1 inch square. The intermediate 
posts may be flat iron 1J inches wide and 
f inch thick. To these connect stout gal¬ 
vanised wire, to which a coat of paint is 
given to prevent damage to the tender 
shoots, which sometimes occurs through 
contact with the acids used in galvanising 
the wire. If the incurved varieties are to 
he cultivated, adequate support must be 
provided for them. For the tallest plants 
three wires are required, for those of 
medium height two will he sufficient, and 
one for the dwarf kinds. A space of 
18 inches should lie allowed from one 
plant to the next, as the three branches 
which each plant will in time lie furnished 
with will need that amount of space when 
spread out, so ns to allow the foliage 
ample room to develop without being 
drawn.-, If—tlie plants are arranged in 
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parallel rows, 5 feet should be allowed be¬ 
tween each, arranging, of course, the tnll- 
growing sorts at the bac-k. For conveni¬ 
ence in manipulating the shoots and regu¬ 
lating the flower-buds and other necessary 
details, it is a good plan to arrange all 
plants of each sort together. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crowing Chrysanthemums in medium¬ 
sized pots. —There is much to be said for 
growing Chrysanthemums with a view to 
blooming them in moderately-sized pots, 
particularly in the case of those who have 
but small greenhouses and are short of 
room. In most houses at this time there 
are numbers of rooted cuttings now ready 
for another shift, and it is to such plants 
one should direct attention. I find 5-inch 
or 0-incli pots will accommodate plants ! 
that will give much bloom, provided that in I 
the summer they are not neglected. In 


dung with a little soot placed in the water 
occasionally will do all that is needful. 
—W. F. D. • 

Late single Chrysanthemums. — Every 
season one notices how late single Chrysan-, 
themums are being appreciated. Many of 
them can be timed to bloom at Christmas. 
Plante got now, potted on, and kept in a cold- 
frame for a few weeks, may afterwards be 
stood in the open air until well on in Sep¬ 
tember, acoording to locality, and given the 
shelter of a horse. I use the word "shelter” 
advisedly, because they require nothing be¬ 
yond this. Disbudding is sometimes practised 
with the singles more than is necessary, but it 
is largely a matter of taste. To me the sprays 
of medium-sized flowers are just as charming 
as the large blooms often few and far between. 
—Wood bast wick. 


ORCHIDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Epidendrum radlcans.— For houses of 
fairly largo dimensions this Epidendrum 
is excellent for covering walls or pillars, 



Magnolia hypolcuca. From a photograph at Nymans. (Sec page 373.) 


potting these plants a compost should be 
made up of loam and leaf-mould with old 
rotted manure added, and until the plants 
can be placed out-of-doors a cold-frame 
should lie set aside for them. Iu June, 
arrangements ought to be made to get 
them out-of-doors. This should be In a 
sunny situation in order that the wood 
may have a chance of ripening. The chief 
danger in small pots is the liability to let 
them get dry often. This must lie guarded 
against as much as possible, and perhaps 
the best safeguard is to prepare a space, 
covering it witli fine ashes into which the 
pots may tie plunged up to their rims. 
'This will conserve the moisture, and In a 
dry time save much time and trouble. 
The plants will soon fill pots of this size 
with roots, and something more than clear 
water will be required if the plants are to i 
1)6 kept strong and vigorous. Liquid- 
manure from sheep dpop rilngs or Jiorse i 
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and it is in bloom for the greater part of 
the year. It has long, slender stems, 
from which are produced a number of 
aerial roots. The bright, orange-scarlet 
flowers appear in terminal clusters. E. 
radienns flowered for the first time in 
Mrs. Lawrence’s collection at Ealing. 
Being of a climbing habit it requires some 
support, whether it is grown as a specimen 
plant iu a pot or in boxes at the base of a 
! wall or trellis. Ample drainage should 
be provided, and the potting compost 
! should consist of Osmunda-fibre nnd 
Sphagnum Moss. The plants must never 
suffer from dryness at the root, and 
during active growth the syringe may be 
used freely. When the spikes are over the . 
stems should be cut down to within a foot 
of their base and all weak shoots re¬ 
moved. The secret of keeping up a 
healthy stock of this brilliant Epidendrum 
is frequent propagation. Young growths 


api>ear up the stems, and when they push 
out roots they can be cut off and several 
placed in a pot. By this means the stock 
is kept young and vigorous and much 
better results are obtained than trying to 
restore old specimens to their former 
vigour. Any house is suitable for E. 
radicans provided an average temperature 
of 55 degs. to (iO dogs, con be secured.— 
Sadox. 

Oncidiums suitable for amateurs. —An 

amateur with oue house, and that prob¬ 
ably a cool oue, is sometimes puzzled to 
know Just what to grow in addition to 
Odontoglossums and Cypripedium iusigne. 
In such a structure the following will do 
well:—O. macranthum has long, flexuose 
scapes which are often branched, the large 
flowers yellow' shaded with olive-brown. 
Another delightful Oncidium is O. 
superblens, a near ally of the preceding. 
O. erispum flowers at various periods of 
the year, and the autumn-flowering O. 
Forbesi, with its rich chestnut - brown 
llow-ers, with golden - yellow markings, 
should also be included. The small- 
flowered O. ebeirophorum is a pretty 
dwarf plant, its branched spikes flower¬ 
ing in the autumn. O. Gardner!, a sup- 
IM>,sed natural hybrid between O. Forbesi 
anddasytyle; O. incurvum. O.leueochilum, 
and G. tigrinum are also desirable species 
for the purpose. Oncidiums are not grown 
in such quantity as they deserve, and 
little difficulty will be experienced iu keep¬ 
ing them in good health if a portion of 
partly-decayed Oak or Beech-leaves is 
added to the usual mixture.—B. 

Odontiodas. —These delightful Orchids 
are the result of crossing Odontoglossum 
nnd Cochlioda. The object was to secure 
a hybrid with the colour of the Cochlioda 
and the size of an Odontoglossum erispum, 
and a remarkable measure of success lias 
been attained. The reddish tints in many 
of the Odontiodas are a welcome change, 
and file effect is very pleasing. The 
flowering reason where numerous plants 
are grown is a prolonged one, many spikes 
appearing through the winter mouths. 
The plants require identical treatment as 
O. erispum and other Colombian Odonto- 
glots, and any repotting should be carried 
out when the new shoot is about 2 inches 
long. A suitable rooting medium is made 
up of Osmunda or I’olypodium fibre and 
Sphagnum Moss, with a slight sprinkling 
of crushed crocks added. Each pot should 
be well drained and the soil pressed fairly 
firm, but it ought not to be brought above 
the rim of the receptacle.—W. B. C. 

Oncidium varicosum. —Among Oncidiums, 
this species occupies a, high position, the 
variety ltogersi being a great improvement 
on the type. In both forms the oolour is much 
the same, the sepals and petals yellow barred 
with red-brown, the bright - yellow, large- 
spreading lip the most conspicuous part of 
the bloom. The arching scapes are each from 
3 feet to 5 feet long. This fine Oncidium will 
thrive either in the cool or intermediate house. 
Annual repotting is not advised, but when 
necessary it should be done directly the new 
growth begins to root, the beBt soil being 
Osmunda fibre, broken leaves, and Sphagnum 
Moss in equal parts.— Sadox. 

Odontoglossum triumphans. —This is one 
of the best of the cool-growing Odontoglos¬ 
sums. The flowers vary slightly, a typical 
form having golden-yellow sepals and petals, 
transversely barred and blotched with chest¬ 
nut-brown, the lip white at the base, rich 
brown in front and generally margined with 
pale yellow or white. In regard to culture, it 
requires much the same treatment as O. 
erispum, and may be grown in the same 
house. The plants should be repotted every 
second year in a compost of Osmunda-fibre. 
good quality peat, and Sphagnum Moss, this 
taking place a few weeks after the flower- 
spikes are removed.—B. W. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

RED-SPIDER IN FRUIT-HOUSES. 

A dry, cold winter, succeeded by n keen, 
harsh spring, with the wind blowing princi¬ 
pally from the north and east, may well 
be dreaded by the practical fruit-grower, 
for he knows how quickly incessant bring, 
accompanied, perhaps, by dryness at the 
roots, brings spider and other insects into 
existence. Spider is sometimes carried 
from one house to another not only by 
plants, but by the attendants whose duties 
take them through every compartment 
many times in the course of the day. The 
most common cause of its premature ap- 
pearnnce, however, is due to Imperfect 
cleansing in winter; it may be of the bark 
of the Vines, or It may be of some part of 
tlie structure itself. Re this as it may, 
the most fertile cause of its spread is dry¬ 
ness of the atmosphere from incessant lire¬ 
heat, imperfect ventilation, and an in¬ 
sufficiency of water to the roots. 

Dryness being the cause of its develop¬ 
ment, it is but reasonable to assume that 
water is the best agent of destruction; but 
then it, unfortunately, happens that in¬ 
cessant syringing soon destroys the bloom 
and renders Grapes unmarketable, if not 
uneatable. Still, whatever insecticides 
may be used, water to the roots, water 
wherever it can be applied, must be ac¬ 
cepted as one of the most jiotent auxiliary 
agents in its destruction. Soft water, free 
front lime, is best, and a thorough drench¬ 
ing that will wet every leaf and berry will 
do less harm than light showers of spray; 
but, prevention being better than cure, 1 
have always made a practice of putting in 
a syringeful of soft water wherever it can 
be driven against the foliage without 
running the risk of wetting a berry. 
Rather late in the evening is the best time 
to apply this preventive remedy, and some 
little practice with a good syringe is 
necessary. When this does not produce 
the desired effect, and the spider from old 
spurs fastens on the leaves immediately 
above the bunches, sponging with soapy 
water, a decoction of Quassia chips, or 
Tobacco often nips the enemy; and, last 
of all, in one or more of its many forms 
comes sulphur, which, however, is not 
always a harmless remedy. This remark 
need not deter careful people from using 
it. as we frequently hear of mishaps 
brought about by the injudicious applica¬ 
tion of some of our oldest and best-tried 
insecticides. Sulphur, in the first place, 
should never be applied to the pipes until 
after the Grapes have passed the stoning 
stage, otherwise rust will most likely 
follow, and then even tender varieties, 
like the Frontignans and Chasselas 
Masque, often suffer. In the second place, 
it should never be applied to brick Hues, if 
such still exist, to Iron that has been 
heated in the fire, or newly-slaked lumps 
of lime, at. one time so strongly recom¬ 
mended. It may, however, lie applied as 
a paint or wash to the hot-water pipes 
after they have been heated to a degree 
that will render them uncomfortably hot 
to tile hand when placed upon them. To 
prepare a vinery for the fumes it should 
1m' shut up hot and dry, at a temperature 
ranging from 80 degs. to 90 degs., the wash 
being applied after the sun has left tile 
roof, when the ventilators may bo kept 
close throughout the night. They must, 
however, be opened very early the follow¬ 
ing morning, and unless the operation is 
to be repeated, when shading should tie 
resorted to, the walls, floors, and all avail¬ 
able foliage should be well syringed, not 
only to break up the webs, but to produce 
vapour that will render the fumes harm¬ 
less to the leaves. If the first painting 
docs not make a-<fiearanee it <nay be re- 
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peated ouec, or perhaps twice, at intervals 
of two or three days. Many people paint 
the pipes first and heat them afterwards, 
but this is a mistake, ns they should be 
*liot enough to vaporise the sulphur the 
moment it is applied. In vineries subject 
to annual attacks, gardeners use sulphur 
in the winter dressing, also with the lime 
applied to the walls, and often distribute 
it over the stems and leaves with the 
sulphurator; but the best of all preventives 
is generous culture, with an abundance of 
air. water and atmospheric moisture, and 
last, but not least, moderate cropping. 

A. G. 


Injury to Dracsena leaves. -The enclosed 
Dractena leaves are eaten every year. 1 will 
be obliged if you can say what damages them, 
and auggeet a remedy.—H. J. McC. 

[The Dracaenas have been attacked ap¬ 
parently by two pests—thrips (or possibly 
red-spider) which is causing the abraded 
slots on the leaves, and another, which is 
producing perforations. What the latter 
is is difficult to say, but probably a bug 
which perforates the leaves while yet in 
the hud state. It would be well to attend 
to the fumigation of the houses to rid 
them of insects, and to dip the plants in a 
mixture of soft-soap and sulphur made by 
kneading a quantity (the amount is not 
very important so long as sufficient to 
make a thorough mixture is used) of 
flowers of sulphur into a handful of soft- 
soap and dissolving the whole in 1 j gallons 
of water.] 

GARDEN FOOD. 

SILVER BEET AS A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR SPINACH. 

The Silver Beet deserves to lie more culti¬ 
vated than it is at present, as half n dozen 
well-established plants will keep n family 
supplied with Spinach throughout the 
spring, summer, and autumn. It should 
be planted in n good rich soil, and only 
the fully-grown leaves be gathered for 
cooking, leaving the younger ones to 
develop. If the flower-stalks are removed 
a plant will last for at least two years, 
and probably longer. The long, white 
stalks and the green leaves are eaten, and 
may be cooked together or separately. 
The following is a delicious way of eook- 
ing the white stalks:—Remove all (he 
green part of the leaves, and plunge the 
white stems into boiling water which has 
been slightly salted. When quite tender, 
but not broken in any way. take up and 
drain on a sieve. Make a nice batter with 
one egg (well l>enten). a pinch of salt and 
pepper, a teaspoonful of good Olive oil, 
and two tablespoonfuls of flour, adding a 
little milk until the batter is of the right 
consistency. Dry the stalks with a clean 
cloth, cut into 4-inch lengths, rub with a 
little plain flour, dip into the flatter, and 
fry in deep fat, using a wire basket, until 
of a delicate brown colour. Drain on 
kitchen paper, and serve very lint, gar¬ 
nished with a little chopped Parsley. 

Silver Beet axu egos.— Boil the green 
portion of the leaves in a small quantity 
of water to which a tiny pinch of bicar- 
lionnte of soda lias been added. When the 
Greens are quite tender turn the contents 
of the saucepan into a colander, chop 
finely, and press with a saucer to get rid 
of as much water ns possible. Return 
tlie Greens to the saucepan with salt and 
jiepper to flavour, and a good-sized lump 
of butter. Toss in the pan until very hot. 
pile in small mounds on a hot dish, flat¬ 
tening the tops sufficiently to take a 
poached egg on eaeli mound, and serve 
very hot. 

Silver Beet in white saitce.— Parboil 
the white slnlks of the Silver Beet leaves 
after cutting them to tlie same length as 
Asparagus. Make a nice white sauce by 


melting a dessertspoonful of butter in a 
clean saucepan. Stir in a heaped desert- 
spoonful of flour, and fry for five minutes, 
but do not allow the flour to colour in the 
least. Add a large cupful of boiling milk, 
a pinch of salt and petqier, and simmer for 
ten minutes, stirring all the time. Lay 
the Silver Beet stalks in the saucepan ami 
simmer for ten minutes longer. Take up. 
pile the stalks evenly in the centre of the 
dish, and pour the sauce over. Garnish 
with hard-boiled eggs cut into quarters. 

Another method.— Boil tlie white stalks 
till tender in some good, well-flavoured 
stock. Take up and chop coarsely, plac¬ 
ing in a saucepan with a lump of butter, a 
pinch of salt, cayenne, and ordinary 
pepi>or. Simmer for ten mnutes. Thou 
remove from the fire, add two tablesjioon- 
fuls of white stock, a teaspoonful of Onion 
juice, and a well-beaten egg. Stir well, 
but do not allow the mixture to boil or 
the sauce will curdle. Have ready some 
squares of buttered toast, pile the mixture 
uiion them, and send to table very hot. 

H. T. C. 


CARROTS AND TURNIPS. 
Garottes a la creme may lie considered 
Carrots at their best. A famous French 
cook prescribes large and tender Carrots 
to this end, but it is better to use small, 
new Carrots if possible. Blanch them for 
a few minutes in suited water, sauter 
them in butter on a slow fire, season them, 
moisten them with some stock, and when 
they are half cooked add some Parsley 
and a little sugar if the Carrots when raw 
seom to have less than their proiier 
sweetness. Give them finally a binding 
yolk of egg mixed witli a little cream, or 
with butter and flour well worked 
together, and serve them at once. Carrots 
in the 

Flemish fashion should also be new. If 
they are large they should be cut in slices, 
but lie fore this is done they must be 
blanched in boiling water for about five 
minutes and rinsed iu cold water. The 
skin can easily be rubbed off with a cloth. 
English servants too often remove the best 
part of tlie Carrot by peeling it with a 
knife. Of course, the top and the tail are 
cutoff and thrown away. For a pound of 
Carrots you will require just enough boil¬ 
ing water to cover them, along with 1 oz. 
of butter, half a teaspoonful of sugar, and 
the same quantity of salt. The Carrots 
must lie simmered, with tlie lid on the cas¬ 
serole, until they are quite teuder. If you 
have not made the mistake of giving them 
more than the minimum of water you will 
bo well on the way towards success. Work 
together some chopped Parsley witli the 
yolk of an egg and as mucli cream as you 
can spare and add it to the Carrots. Tlie 
heat must be very gentle nnd the Carrots 
must not come to a boil on any account. 

Wbnt has been said about Carrots can 
easily be modified by the intelligent reader 
to meet tlie case of Turnips, so long ns 
it is remembered that tlie addition of salt 
toughens Turnips and takes away their 
colour. The ordinary English cookery- 
books give directions for making mashed 
Turnips, or purges of Turnips, of both 
colours. At their best tlie yellow Turnips 
can yield a most useful mash. Great care 
should lie taken to got rid of the water. 
Draining through the colander is not suf¬ 
ficient, and the vegetables should be dried 
for a few minutes in the pan. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume.— TIm 1 index to Volume XXXVI- of 
Gardening Illustrated is now ready (price 3d - rod 
free did./ The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available (price Is. Sd., by post Is. Itd.J. Tlx Index and Bird, 
ing Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 6.1, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index ami Binding Cast is Ss, post 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

PHGENIX ROEBELINI. 

Tins is one of tlie most elegant of the 
Date Palm family, and, from its lowly 
stature, a well-developed example may be 
accommodated in quite a small structure. 
The earliest specimens met w-ith in this 
country were imported trunks from 1 foot 
to 2 feet in height, these trunks support¬ 
ing a beautifully proportioned and grace¬ 
fully disposed head of arching leaves, 
which are narrowly pinnate, so that, 
although the fronds are numerous, the 
general effect is not nt all heavy. In the 
case of large plants they will often push 


-j- 

Mekong, in Siam, and is named in 
honour of that gentleman. Botanically it 
is now- regarded as a variety of Phoenix 
humilis, a Palm of wide geographical dis¬ 
tribution throughout south-eastern Asia. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Statice profusa. — This plant has long 
been in cultivation, and, although not so 
often seen as was the case some twenty or 
thirty years ago, it is still worth growing, 
and I should like to see it regain its former 
position among collections of greenhouse 
plants. It is not only of easy cultivation, 
but it is, as Its varietal name denotes, a 
very profuse bloomer, while the blooms, 


foliage. The plants can be grown into 
large specimens if required, while ex¬ 
amples in 4S-sized pots are extremely ser¬ 
viceable for furnishing. Given a stock of 
from four dozen to eight dozen plants, and 
if the same are divided into four batches, 
there is then no difficulty whatever in 
having this plant in flower the whole year 
round.—A. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES FROM HCRST COURT. 

The white Oxalis, a sport from the rose- 
Coloured variety grown here, has become 
established. A pretty tiling. The I .a vender 



Phoenix Ecebelini. 


out sucker-like growths at. the base of the 
main stem, and thus in time form a mass 
or clump. Of late years considerable 
quantities of seeds of Phoenix Roebelini 
have been sent to this country, the result 
being that it is now fairly common. 
Pretty little plants can be grown in pots. 
4 inches in diameter, and for decoration 
these are extremely useful. Like most 
Palms, this needs a compost largely com¬ 
posed of turfy loam, lightened by a little 
peat or leaf-mould and sand. For its 
successful culture Phoenix Roebelini re¬ 
quires the temperature of a stove, though 
in mild weather it may be employed for 
indoor decoration without any ill effects. 
This species was first discovered by M. 
Xbcbclin on the banks-, of the River 


on account of their partaking of much of 
tlie nature of everlasting flowers, remain 
in jierfect condition for a long period. An 
ordinary greenhouse temperature suits its 
requirements, and a mixture of fibrous 
loam, a little pent, and some coarse silver- 
sand forms a suitable compost. Potting 
must be firmly done, so that the compost 
will not take up too much moisture. 
Watering must be carefully carried out, 
for although the roots require a good deal 
of moisture they quickly resent an excess, 
and soon perish if such a course of treat¬ 
ment is iiersisted in. The blooms, which 
are pnle blue or lavender in colour, are 
produced in much-branched panicles situ¬ 
ated on stout footstalks of medium length, 
which elevate the flowers well above the 


(is it Stmchns?), also on same border, is 
from the Estomelles, where it forms, 
together with Cistus The Maquis, a 
scented undergrowth so delightful to 
walk through, and carpets Erica 
arborea (with its sweet. Hawthorn-like 
fragrance). It is not very hardy. The 
finest of my Rocky Mountain Columbines 
are over, but I send a small bloom. The 
Pachysaudra japonica is from a shady 
corner. It makes a fine edging in full 
sun or in shade. 

Roses are unusually early with me. 
Lady Ashtown being in full bloom in the 
borders, while on a wail Mme. A. Carriere 
is carrying over a hundred fully-open 
blooms. La France and Iteve d'Or share 
a wall with it. They are both fully out 
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aud surprise me, as they were literally 
planted in the gravel of a courtyard with 
brick-rubble foundation, and no attention 
beyond once syringing has ever been given 
them. I grow Fortune’s Yellow in the saute 
way. It will always succeed in the gravel 
of a stable-yard or courtyard in full sun. 
lime. Abel Oarricre was an old standard 
too big for its position and was moved 
eighteen months ago. It has quite covered 
the upper surface of the wall, the lower 
part being Ailed in with the other Itoses 
named. Pyrus nrbutifolin has, I find, 
quite pretty flowers (enclosed), though I 
grow it for its autumn colour. 

The following were grown on a brick 
wall on a raised border with a good deal of 
mortar-rubble, and facing S.E. by E. : — 
Olearia macrodonta. the only one slightly 
affected by the frosts of April; Tencrium, 
flowering well; Enkianthus (not, 1 believe, 
requiring the wall): and a Solanum 
crispum from Mr. Smith, of Newry, of a 
deeper colour than the War ley one 
usually seen at shows. 


THE PASQUE FLOWER (ANEMONE 
PULSATILLA) AS AN EDGING FLANT. 
Saddened by the disappearance of this 
fine plant in the time of the bedding out 
fever, I lost lew chances of getting it back 
into its old place on wall or rock garden, 
and also indulged in an edging of it in the 
fruit garden, where it thrives and is a 
very pleasant sight in bloom. The flowers 
vary from a silvery-grey to fine purple. 
If grows in cool loam, no special soil being 
given. W. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
The Cypress SruncE.— 1 This is rather a 
dangerous subject for some of us who do 
not possess wild places where we can 
plant it so that it may roam nbout with 
impunity. I once saw it in a friend’s 
garden, and was attracted by its beautiful 
foliage in autumn. Then it assumes such 
exquisite tints that everybody falls in love 
witli the plant. It is not to be despised in 
May or June, with its erect stems of 



The Basque Flower as an edging. 


The crimson Salvia has been hardy here 
in all parts of the garden for the last three 
years. I merely cut it back hard about 
the end of September. It was given to me 
as S. Grahnmi. I should call it a cherry 
colour. Anyhow, it is a very desirable 
plant, sweet scented, and always greatly 
admired. Daphne indica I have grown in 
different parts of the garden for some 
years. My big bush, some seven years 
old, under partial shade of Fir-trees, was 
destroyed by rabbits. The Daphne 
Fioniana is from a bush some 4 feet 
across, a feast of perfume and covered 
with bloom. This is also under the par¬ 
tial shade of Fir-trees. Rose siniea 
Anemone is growing among shrubs facing 
south; no other protection. Camnssia is 
from tlie wild garden, where it grows in 
the Grass among Narcissus poeticus. I 
have in the borders two other varieties 
much finer, one dark blue, the other white. 
Fabinna tmbricata is from my border; 
raised witli a few stones and sheltered 
from N. and E.; so is l’eutstemon 
Scouleri, one of the prettiest things there. 

Alice Mahtineau. 

T icy ford. 

Digitize 


"Co-gle 


clusters of creamy, spurred flowers are so 
pleasing that I am disposed to set it far 
above many more costly and infinitely 
more troublesome plants. 

The nounLE wall for plants. —Many of 
us have not too much space aud we adopt all 
manner of contrivances to economise room 
or muke extra space for our plants. The 
double wall takes up wonderfully little 
room ; it can be put where it will screen 
some unsightly thing, such as a rubbish- 
heap or an ash-pit, and it can then be 
covered over with many a plant which 
will grow better therein than in the 
border. I have been trying one of these, 
and I won Id suggest to my readers that 
they might well consider whether it would 
be to their advantage to erect a wall of 
this kind. It is a splendid place on 
which to grow- Finks, Aubrietias, dwarf 
Campanulas, Arnbises, and a good many 
other things. It must be apparent to 
everyone that it saves a good deal of space. 
My wall is built of two rows of stones 
side by side, the space between filled with 
soil. The wall is broader at the base than 
the summit to give the necessary stability, 
and stones are put across to tie the sides 
together. 

Campanula poutensciilaoiana. —This, on 
a wall, has done well witli me, even better 
than on the rockery. I prefer the large 
variety, usually called major, which has 
bigger leaves and flowers and makes a 
more effective plant. The flowers are 
large and of a good blue, and are borne 
freely over a long period. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


graceful leaves surmounted by a crown of 
greenish-yellow inflorescence; but it is 
in autumn that I like it best. I suppose 
the method of confining its roots by means 
of stones might help, but the best plan 
would be, I think, to plant it in an out-of- 
the-way place where it could join in the 
struggle for the survival of the fittest. 

Viola cornuta. —I would not like to be 
without this useful plant in the garden. 
It has taken to varying hero, and I have 
light blues, deep blues, aud whites in 
several shades, and all flowering with the 
greatest freedom. One of my seedlings 
has all the beauty of Viola gracilis, but 
is much more free with mo. Big old 
plants make a good show' aud give a 
wealth of flower. It is easily raised from 
seeds. 

Corydalis lutea alba.— I some time ago 
obtained from a friend n small plant of 
this. Creamy would, I think, be a better 
colour description, for it is not a pure, but 
a soft-cream white. Among its ad¬ 
vantages is the fact that it thrives well in 
a low wall, built double, which I had 
erected to screen a pnrt of the garden. It 
looks pretty on the shady side. The little 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Gerberas.—Kindly give me 
the treatment of Gerberas.—Axis. 

[Sow' the seeds in gentle heat in spring, 
and pot on, finally planting out a few of 
the strongest on trial towards the end of 
May. Even in the most favourable dis¬ 
tricts tile Gerbera must be planted in a 
sheltered, warm place, such as at the foot 
of a wall. In very sunny quarters in the 
southern parts of the country it lias passed 
through several winters uninjured. In 
the Cambridge Botanic Gardens it thrives 
at tlie foot of a wall, protected during 
the winter by lights from rains and cold 
dews, while allowing full ventilation on 
every side. A well-drained spot, and 
shelter are essential to success. Though 
it will bloom fairly well in pots, its pro¬ 
gress is slow. You must be careful not 
to overpot or overwator. A good compost 
for it would be a free loam to which have 
been added some decayed leaf-mould and 
plenty of, silver sand.] 

Cowslips. —The common Cowslip of the 
meadows is far from being the least at¬ 
tractive of the Primrose family, and 
during May the woodland in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of houses may be made very 
showy by the free use of these popular 
yellow' flow'ers. Increasing rapidly by 
means of self-sow'n seedlings, the Cowslips 
may be said to be of perennial duration, 
and by means of a little selection plants 
of superior habit both in respect of foliage 
and of bloom may be easily obtained.— 
Kirk. 

Carnations are rapidly pushing up their 
flowering-spikes and should be neatly 
staked. A sprinkling of wood ashes and 
soot hoed into the borders will be very 
beneficial. If extra large flowers are re¬ 
quired, disbudding should be resorted to 
and one bud only be left on each stem. 

Canterbury Bells.—These should be largely 
employed in the garden. The Cup and Saucer 
varieties are very telling when grouped 
together in borders, while the single kinds 
are invaluable for planting in the Grass in 
the wild garden and similar positions. The 
seed should be sown now in boxes and placed 
in a frame to germinate. Till the plants ap¬ 
pear the lights should be shaded with mats. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

SAXIFKAGA BURSERIANA 
TRIDENTINA. 

I first met with this good early form 
under the somewhat absurd and erroneous 
varietal name, “ trideutatn,” and probably 
exception might also be taken to that 
above given so far as its technical correct¬ 
ness is concerned. Who was originally 
responsible for the name I know not. In 
any case cultivators have come to recog¬ 
nise the form a9 one of the best of the 
Burseriana sorts, one differing from S. 15. 
major in minor details only, and which in 
many respects it strongly resembles. The 
chief points of difference are its more 
tufted habit—In S. 15. major (true) the 
rosettes incline laterally rather than 
resolve themselves into cushion-like tufts 
—while the flowers are less notched at the 
margins. In other respects save the 
colour of the stems, which in that under 
notice is more richly-coloured scarlet, the 
two have much in common. This year it 
was in bloom with the major form, and 


crevice might yield the more natural—far 
more desirable—tufts which characterise 
the plant’s growth in its native home. In 
cultivation we see nothing but small, well- 
flowered examples of 3 inches or so 
across, the product of high-class cultiva¬ 
tion and continual propagation, which are 
also responsible to some extent for extra 
large flowers. In these circumstances a 
sight of the more established specimens 
would be very welcome and should not 
prove impossible. Burser’s Saxifrage is 
an exceedingly variable plant, and a dozen 
or so already bear distinctive names. 
That now figured in all probability 
represents the Trentino form of the plant. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ranunculus cortusaefolius. — This 
Ranunculus, a native of the island of 
Teneriffe, grows in clefts of the rocks and 
in arid, stony places-. In England it can¬ 
not be considered hardy except in speci¬ 
ally favoured districts, although it can be 
planted out-of-doors during the spring and 
summer if the protection of a frame be 
afforded during the winter. It was in¬ 



Saxifraga Burseriana var. tridentiua. 


both are desirable because of the fine con¬ 
trast which glistening white flowers, 
scarlet stems, and grey tufts afford. 
Flowering naturally late in January and 
early February, they are among the most 
valuable for the alpine-house, and last 
long in good condition if that structure is 
absolutely cold, fairly dry, and well 
ventilated. In the rock garden, if planted 
on flattish nrens, the plant -should be 
protected from the weather before the 
flowers begin to expand. 

Some growers have already experi¬ 
mented with these in the moraine, though 
probably an even greater success—not to 
say more desirable ornament to many a 
rock garden—might be recorded were 
cultivators to go to the requisite trouble 
in making suitable crevices for these 
plants. The rock crevice is the natural 
home of the plant, and with an assured 
depth of 2 feet or 3 feet of pulverised lime¬ 
stone and sandstone in conjunction with a 
little soil much might be done witli these 
beautiful aipines. Planted bank fashion 
with much soil at hand they flourish 
awhile and then fail, though probably the 



troduced into this country in 1820, but was 
lost to cultivation, and only reintroduced 
a few years ago. In Devon and Cornwall 
I he plant lias proved perfectly hardy, and 
is grown in the open without any protec¬ 
tion. The largest of the deeply-lobed 
leaves are each upwards of a foot across, 
and furnish an admirable setting to the 
large flowers, which, eac-h inches in 
diameter, are of a rich Butter-cup yellow, 
with a brilliant varnished appearance. 
It is recommended that it should l>e 
planted in a well-drained angle of rock- 
work, fully exposed to the sun, in a soil 
composed of half leaf-mould and half 
loam, with a little sand added. It will 
grow to a height of 3 feet in the often. 
After flowering, the leaves wither away. 
Tlie roots should he kept dry during the 
winter.—Sourn Devon. 

Helxine Solieroli. — Admirers of plants 
•which cling closely to the soil and.stones after 
the manner of Arenaria balearioa may well 
bear in mind the claims of this Corsican plant. 
It likes a oool, rather moist spot, which it will 
cover with a carpet of small, bright-green 
leaves. On these in summer are borne tiny 
purplish labiate flowers. Its defect to moat 
people is its want of hardiness, as a severe 
winter may prove fatal.—DcarRiES. 


VEGETABLES. 

CUCUMBER CULTURE. 

(Replv to Enthusiast.) 

Heat and moisture are the chief points in 
culture. One wants atmospheric mois¬ 
ture in all parts of the house or frame, 
not merely at the roots. Our large 
growers, who get such large quantities of 
these fruits, grow the plants in very high 
temiieratures. They give scarcely any 
ventilation, and, of course, shade the 
plants from strong sun. By this mode of 
culture there are rapid growth and no 
disease. Amateurs and gardeners also 
often give too much air or cold draughts, 
and encourage the red-spider by so doing. 
Red-spider cannot exist witli moisture, 
and this is the reason large growers suc¬ 
ceed, as the house is never dry. Cold 
draughts are avoided and heat used 
freely; indeed, if a house runs up to 
100 degs. they trouble little, but give more 
moisture and shade. One cannot expect 
Cucumbers to do so well in frames as in 
houses. There must be warmth to be suc¬ 
cessful. It often happens that the plants 
in frames get none too much attention 
after a certain fioiut, and if allowed to 
rtm wild there will be poor fruit. 

Stopping and feeding must be done regu- 
larly—at least once a week—and plants 
given new surface-soil—say, monthly at 
least—to encourage surface-roots. If new 
wood be not made there are no fruits. It 
is a safe plan to cut away—say. about 
every ten days—a portion of the old wood, 
and lay in the young shoots to take its 
place. When these are stopi>ed—that is, 
the points pinched out—embryo fruits ap- 
Iienr, and these soon mnfure. 

Over-croppino is a fatal fault over¬ 
looked by amateurs and other growers. 
The plants in a young state make so much 
growth that each joint shows two fruits. 
These are often left, and the cultivator 
points with pride to the crop of grand 
fruit. What is the result? The plants, 
not having had time to form many roots, 
are overstrained and unable to perfect the 
crop. The remedy is to remove a large 
number of the young fruits ns soon as 
they show, only allowing one fruit to re¬ 
main to at least 0 inches of growth, ami 
cut when young, as if left they impoverish 
tlie plant. Few plants need more food 
than the Cucumber in a healthy state. 
The plant does not like great masses of 
soil at the roots. When starting it is far 
better to add soil, say, every three weeks, 
and if at all heavy make it light and 
porous. The plants like a light free soil, 
adding such aids as bone-meal freely 
when top-dressing, and to lighten heavy 
soils old spent Mushroom-manure is ex¬ 
cellent ; indeed, too heavy manures are 
had. Give food liberally in the way of 
liquid-manures, and there is none better 
than cow or sheep-manure with soot, 
added'. The soot is placed in a bag, and 
immersed in the water a few days liefore 
using. It is useless to advise fertilisers, 
there are so many, but use them with care. 
It is far better to use them often than in 
strong doses, and, what is better, as a 
top-dressing when adding new soil. If 
the plants are grown in pots they take 
more food, especially in a liquid state. 
It is not so much a matter of variety as 
the way the plants are grown. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomatoes.— The plants having set a 
good crop of fruit they will he top- 
dressed with suitable compost and be sup¬ 
plied with liquid manure and guano-water 
in alternate weeks. Until the plants reach 
their limit they will be allowed to extend 
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without lieing stopped and side shoots will 
be suppressed. The position—the north 
side of a vinery running east and west— 
is not an ideal one for Tomatoes; never¬ 
theless, very heavy crops are invariably 
secured. A suceossional batch, which is in 
large pots in an adjoining house, is 
looking well and commencing to flower. 
These will carry on the supply well Into 
the autumn. After the bedding plants are 
disposed of a brick pit or two, if planted 
witli Tomatoes, will afford a quantity of 
fruit. Failing a trellis on which to train 
the plants, the latter, if nllowed to ramble 
over a good thickness of straw litter, will 
both bear n good crop and ripen their 
fruits to perfection. The plants may be 
set out iu mounds of soil or in a narrow 
and rather shallow border made up on the 
bed at the front of the pit. Two plants in 
a light will suffice, as each should be 
stopped as soon as the roots get a grip of 
the compost, and be allowed to develop 
from three to four .shoots. 

Hard pan in the land—what It means.—- 
In soil that is not deeply cultivated there is a 
hard base, called in common parlance " pan.” 
at the usual depth of the penetration of the 
spade. In all trenching work thie pan is 
broken up and the mineral matter it contains 
is distributed over the surface to its manifest 
improvement. Thus the gardener who adds 
to the depth of his land by trenching eoon 
sees the improvement in his crop. There is 
also another advantage, the plants on 
trenched land suffering less in a dry time from 
drought, while land that has been well broken 
up is more easily worked afterwards.—E. II. 


THE EFFECT OF FROST ON 
VEGETATION. 

The exceptionally sharp frosts of May 11th 
and 12th were perhaps a little late to cause 
much damage where fruit was set and 
partially covered,with foliage, but I fear 
that Apples and Strawberries are badly 
hit. Apart from fruit, however, there are 
things one is apt to regard as perfectly 
hardy whose young growths are quite 
black, this being particularly noticeable 
in some of the Ivies, as Hedera atropur- 
purca and H. dentatn. I have some nice 
batches of the latter about 5 feet high 
round some old Willow stumps and a con¬ 
necting rough fence, and was looking 
forward this year to a capital screen, us 
the young growths were pushing very 
strongly. It was, therefore, very disap¬ 
pointing lo find them blackened, as. 
although the plants will break away 
again, growth will lie late and not so 
strong. The ease is analogous to that of 
the Strawberries above noted, where the 
largest fruit is produced from tlie earliest 
developed flowers, and when the latter are 
cut off the crop in a certain sense is dis¬ 
appointing. The injury to the young 
shoots of Aucubas is partial and in a way 
unaccountable, for among plants in similar 
positions one presents quite a blackened 
aspect, whilst another is practically unin¬ 
jured. However, one does not trouble 
much about the partial injury of bushes in 
the open, especially dense-growing things 
like Aucubas, ns they are not long in put¬ 
ting on the same appearance, although 
with restricted growth. It is different 
with Ivies when one wants to cover a 
certain space as quickly as possible. 1 
am very glad my plant of Choisya ternntn 
lias come through safely. This flowered 
well, and of late has put on a quantity of 
growth. 1 should hardly be surprised if 
bush plants in the open are not badly 
injured. 1 saved about a dozen of the 
best of tlie Antirrhinums in different 
shades from last year, and was a bit. late 
in cutting them back, with the result that 
the young, exposed growth was tender 
when the frost enme, and suffered accord¬ 
ingly. However, there is plenty left to 
give a good display, nlthough the flowering 
is likely to be later than usual. 

“’NT Go gl<? ”■ s ' 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OTEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom June 3rd. — Apples, Herberts 
(many varieties), Lilacs, Weigelas, Vibur¬ 
nums, Rock Roses (many kinds), Clematis 
montana and its varieties, Clematis 
(many hybrid forms). Honeysuckles, 
Judas-tree, Snowdrop-tree, Roses (many 
species and varieties), Mock Orange, 
Wistaria sinensis, If. muttijuga alba, and 
TV. muttijuga rosea, Pourthiaa arguta, 
'Native and Japanese Mountain Ash, 
Thoms, Quince, Rocky Mountain Bramble, 
Spiraeas (various), Magnolias, Coronillas, 
Pemettyas, Ericas (in variety), Menzivsiu, 
polifolia and forms, Fabiana imbricata. 
Sand Myrtle, Cistus (in variety), Vacci- 
nium pennsylvanicum, Cornus florida. C. 
florida rubra, Syringas, Acer californi- 
cum rubrum, Deutzias, Lonicera pilcata, 
Solanum crispum and the Olasnevin var., 
Rhapliiolepis Delacouri, Pyrus arbuti- 
folia Brilliant, Bottle Brush, Cotoncastcr 
horizontalis, C. congesia, Daphne cau- 
casica, Bruckenlhalia spiculifolia, FA<rmi¬ 
nus, Viburnum Opulus, Dog Wood, Red 
Chestnut, Rubus biflorus, Pyrus coronaria 
fl.-pl., Mexican Orange, Potentilla fruti- 
cosa. Camellias, Rhododendrons in profu¬ 
sion, Hardy Orange, Rosemary, Cydonias, 
Partridge Berry, Periwinkle, Azaleas 
(many), Andromndas, Laburnums, Akehia 
quinata, Collinsia bicolor, C. grandiflora, 
Violas, Tulips, Narcissi, Columbines, 
Pwonies, Sea Pinks. Cerastiums, Auhrie- 
tias, Anchusas, Oromwells, Antennaria, 
Asphodel, Achillea (yellow and white). 
Campanula glomerala daliurica, C. 
muralis, C. portensclilagiana. Geraniums, 
Erodiums, Oriental and Alpine Poppies, 
Fumitory, Geums, Heucheras, Eremurus, 
Flax, Alpine Phlox, Day Lilies, Meadow 
Rue, Dictamnus Fraxinella caucasica. 
Bleeding Heart, Irises (many). Doroni- 
cums, Arenaria montana, A. balearica, 
Ramondia pyrenaica, Gypsophila pro¬ 
strata alba, G. prostrata dubia. Myosotis 
Ruth Fischer and M. sylvestris, Encrusted 
and Mossy Saxifrages, Gentians, Ever¬ 
lasting Pea, Wood Lilies, Lily of the 
Valley, Primula pulverulenta, Honesty, 
Coronillas, Solomon's Seal, Camassias, 
Gladiolus byzantinus. Blue Bells, Trans¬ 
vaal Daisy, Nemesia strumosa, Gazania, 
Leptosiphon, /Ethionrma (in variety), 
Hyacinthus amethystinus. Scented-leaved 
Pelargoniums, Strcplosolen Jamesoni, 
Fuchsia fulgens and others, Platystemon 
californicum, Sudanis, African Lily. King¬ 
cups, Woodruff, Oralis, London Pride, 
Agathwa ccrlestis, Helichrysums, Lupinus 
arboreus, L. polyphyltus, Linarias (in 
variety), Erinus, Hieraeium villosum, 
Cornus canadensis, Leontopodium analo- 
licum. Chciranthus alpinus, Aquilegias, 
Paronychia polygonifolia, Pentstemon 
Scoulefi, Candytuft, Saponaria ocymoides, 
Speed wells, Potentilla argyrophylla, 
white and purple Thyme, Mazus ruyosus, 
Ranunculus speeinsus fl.-pl., Nympha-a 
alba, Nymphwa collosea, N. Gladsloniana, 
Nupliar luteum. Globe-flowers, Rodger- 
sias, Gilia tricolor, Virginian Stock, 
Libertia formosa. Euphorbia pilosa major, 
Water Crowfoot. Anemone sylvestris, A. 
palmata, Homcria collina. 

Work or the week.— The planting of 
annuals and other summer-flowering sub¬ 
jects is still being done. Owing to the 
drying winds, it is necessary to keep these 
watered for a time until they get hold of 
the soil. A number of Fuchsias and 
Stocks have been planted amongst Clema¬ 
tises trained on tripods. Heliotropes, 
Phlox Drummondl, and Evening Prim¬ 
roses have been put out. A bed of Salvia 
Pride of Zurich has been planted. Some 
of the plants were raised from seed. A 
batch of the lovely blue Salvia patens has 


been put into the mixed border, aud a 
large group of Dahlias (Cactus) has been 
planted to fill up a prominent corner: 
blue Cornflowers have been sown amongst 
them. A few plants of Ipomea coecinea 
have been put at the base of sunny walls. 
The Shamrock Pea (Paroehetus com¬ 
munis) has been planted to fall over the 
edge of the tubs. The cleaning and re¬ 
moval of dead flower-spikes from alpine 
plants require constant attention, as, if 
allowed to seed, these weaken the plants. 
All flowers are kept pinched off newly- 
planted Tufted Pansies until they get well 
established. Verbenas require the same 
treatment. A small bed has been planted 
with Fuchsia fulgens, with Mignonette 
as a groundwork. Phacelia campanu- 
laria sown on different beds has come 
up exceptionally well, and has required 
thinning to about 4 Inches apart. Sweet 
Peas sown in (lie autumn are nearly 
in flower, and are assisted by frequent 
dampings overhead late in the afternoon. 
Others sown in spring are given the same 
treatment, and are growing rapidly. 
They will be mulched shortly. A group 
of Solanum ciliatum has been planted oil 
a sunny bank amongst Azaleas. A few 
plants of Lavntera Olbia which were 
laised from seed have been planted in a 
warm position. E. M. 

Sussex. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Liliums.— Those required for making a 
display in the autumn have been top- 
dressed with rich compost, and placed out¬ 
doors on a bed of ashes. Watering has to 
have strict attention, and Tobacco 
powder applied lo the I mints of the 
growths should aphides appear. If these 
are allowed to gain headway they arc 
difficult to eradicate. In that event dip¬ 
ping the infested growths In an insecti¬ 
cide must lie resorted to. Staking is 
done before the stems are likely to suffer 
from the effects of high winds. When the 
new compost becomes permeated witli 
roots feeding commences with mild doses 
of liquid-manure and Clay’s fertiliser, 
which is continued till the flowering 
period is reached. 

Chrysanthemums. —The plants are now 
lieing shifted into their flowering-pots, 
!l inches and 10 inches iu diameter, bush- 
plants alone being required. The compost 
consists of three-fourths good fibrous 
loam, the remaining fourth being made up 
of leaf-mould, lime-rubbish, wood-ashes, a 
little soot, and a manure prescribed for 
Chrysanthemums, which has to be mixed 
with the soil at the final potting. All will 
be stood in blocks for a time or until the 
wires for tying the stakes to later on have 
been fixed, when they will lie stood in rows 
3 feet apart. The piece of ground speci¬ 
ally reserved for the purpose is open and 
sunny, well coated with cinder-ashes, and 
a tank with a good water supply is 
situated at one corner. 

Statice profusa.—This distinct and 
valuable species of Statice is now com¬ 
mencing to flower freely. It is.of great 
value for greenhouse and room decoration, 
as its flowers last in excellent condition 
for a long period. While making growth 
it requires rather more warmth than can 
be supplied in an ordinary greenhouse, 
but as soon ns the flowers begin to open 
it should be moved to the last-named 
structure. Now that propagatlng-eases 
are not being required to the same extent 
for cutting-striking as earlier in the 
season, space can be spared for the pro¬ 
pagation of a batch of cuttings of this 
plant. The cuttings are best made of non¬ 
flowering growths having young leaves at 
the tips and with a base of firm but not 
too hard wood. Each should be inserted 
Singly in thumbs or small 00’s iu the same 
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manner ns Crotons, etc., are dealt with, 
and sunk to the rims in the plunging 
material. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— These are re¬ 
ceiving their final shift, the compost used 
consisting of fibrous loam, a little leaf- 
mould, spent Mushroom dung, a small 
quantity of bone-meal, and a little rougli 
sand. The plants will Ik; stood in a pit 
from which the lights can be removed at 
will, and as soon as they have recovered 
from the shift will be freely exposed to 
obtain the benefit of the dew at night. 
When the i>ots are well filled with roots 
nn artificial manure will be given. All 
Dowers for a long time to come will be 
suppressed, and stopping done to obtain 
shapely plants. 

Cloxinlas.—As soon as these ebiumence 
to flower they will be given a house to 
themselves, in which they will be arranged 
on stages having as a setting Maiden-hair 
Ferns placed not too close together. The 
plants are being given weak doses of 
liquid-manure. 

Polnsettias. —Propagation is now being 
done—i.c., as fast ns the cuttings become 


form a distinctive feature in a garden. 
As soon as planting is finished. Mignonette 
seed is broad-casted between the plants. 

Herbaceous borders.— Here much stak¬ 
ing and tying require attention every few 
days, and the hoe has to be kept going 
to keep weeds under. Thirsty subjects, 
such as Itudbeckia Newmani and others, 
have to be kept well supplied with water, 
otherwise the display of bloom will even¬ 
tually not be so fine as it should be. As 
the earlier-llowering subjects pass out of 
bloom the flower-stems and decaying 
foliage must be removed to preserve a tidy 
appearance. 

Michaelmas Daisies. —These will now 
have their growths thinned out. From 
four to live are an ample number to leave 
in regard lo all of the robust-growing 
species and varieties. Those of more 
moderate growth will have a few more 
growths than this left on them, while 
plants of acris and Amelins types and 
other varieties of dwarf-growing bushy 
habit will remaiu untouched. Stakes are 
now required for all of the taller-growing 
kinds, one stake for each sutlieing for the 



Frcesia rcfracta alba. 


ready. The cuttings are rooted in small 
lots plunged in a propagntlng-ense, which 
is kept well shaded. 

Flower garden.—The planting of flower 
Ms and borders is being brought to a 
dose, the most tender things having been 
left till the last. On the whole, planting 
has been effected under excellent condi¬ 
tions as far as weather is concerned, but 
a few hours' warm min would save much 
labour in the way of watering, esjieclnlly 
for annuals and subjects which cannot 
withstand dry weather for any length of 
time. 

Dahlias.— These will now be got out, the 
stations they are to occupy having been 
previously manured for them. 

Bouvardias.—A batch of plants of the 
variety 11. Humboldt! grandiflorn, suffi¬ 
cient in number to fill a long, narrow 
border facing full south, will tie shortly 
planted, the nights having been too cold 
to put them out earlier. Some of them 
are bushes 3 feet In height, and arc up¬ 
wards of nine years of age. The quan¬ 
tity of flowers they afford for cutting in 
August and September, and October also 
in some seasons, is surprising. In addi¬ 
tion to this, they are veF*H)rnamental,|nnd 

Digitized by CjOOQlC 


present or until each clump can be staked 
out properly. 

Border Chrysanthemums.— Ituiu having 
fallen heavily immediately .after planting, 
the plants have benefited thereby and 
made a good start. The principal thing 
requiring to be done now is to keep the 
soil well stirred by frequent hoeing and 
to see that the plants never lack moisture 
at the roots. Any that are not making 
satisfactory growth should lie assisted 
with a stimulant. 

8ingle Asters. —A border is always set 
apart for these, as they not only make a 
tine display in autumn, but the flowers are 
extremely useful for house decoration. 
The present is quite early enough to set 
out the plants, and each should be allowed 
sufficient si>ace for development. This 
season only the variety known as South- 
cote Beauty will be grown. 

Sweet Peas.— Very satisfactory growth 
in regard to those raised in pots and 
planted some time since is now being 
made, and should hot weather set in a 
mulch will be placed on either side of the 
rows to conserve moisture. Plants raised 
from seed sown in the open in March have 
been a long time in getting away, but are 


now progressing satisfactorily. The stak¬ 
ing of the latest-sown rows has been com¬ 
pleted. 

Brussels Sprouts.— The earliest-raised 
plants must now be planted in ground in 
good heart in rows 3 feet asunder and the 
plants 2J feet apart. The taller-growing 
kinds are best planted in deeply-drawn 
drills, but for dwarfer kinds, such as The 
Gem, this previous preparation of the soil 
| is unnecessary. 

Potatoes (main crop).—These take up a 
considerable amount of time and labour 
in cleaning and stirring of the soil be¬ 
tween the rows. Weeds, as a result of the 
autumn rains of last year preventing the 
cleaning of the ground, are very trouble¬ 
some, but ns soon as earthing-up has taken 
place and the haulm grows away and 
nsserts itself, they will then become 
smothered out. Potatoes, on the whole, 
are looking remarkably well, and no 
check from frost has so far been experi¬ 
enced. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Cherries.— Early varieties should re¬ 
ceive a final cleansing of their shoots 
before being netted to exclude the birds, 
which attack the fruits directly they com¬ 
mence to change colour. The trees should 
be given plenty of water during this stage. 
Later-fruiting varieties should also lie 
given copious supplies of water, and the 
foliage must be kept clear of all pests by 
a free use of the syringe. 

Raspberries must have their young 
| canes tied and their roots mulched with 
rich manure, well soaking it with water 
after it is applied. 

Strawberries.— The netting of the main 
crops of Strawberries must no longer be 
delayed. Birds are apt to attack the 
fruits even before they change colour, and 
once the attack is commenced they are 
most persistent .in their efforts, even after 
the nets are placed on them. If dry, give 
u thorough soaking before netting over. 

Primulas raised from seed sown early 
this season will now be ready for shifting 
into 51-size pots. A suitable compost con¬ 
sists of good fibrous loam (one-half), leaf- 
soil (one-fourth), and silver sang (one- 
tourth). The pots must be perfectly clean 
or the soil will cling to the sides when 
the plants are turned out for reixitting. 
and some of the rools will become 
damaged, thus causing a serious check. 
Place the small plant firmly In the pot, 
and sufficiently low in the soil to prevent 
it breaking at the neck. Stand the plants 
in a structure having nn intermediate 
temperature, and shade the plants from 
the sun's rays. As soon as they become 
established in the fresh soil remove them 
to an unheated frame. Give the plants an 
abundance of light, but shade from direct 
sunshine. During warm nights, after the 
plants have become established, the lights 
may be removed, but judgment must be 
exercised, as Primulas are checked by ex¬ 
posure to cold rains and sudden changes 
of temiieraturc. 

Ferns. —Adiantum euneatnm and similar 
species of Fern having made considerable 
growth may be given somewhat cooler 
conditions. A free circulation of air 
should be maintained, but cold draughts 
must be prevented from reaching the 
plants. Such treatment will make the 
fronds more lasting in a cut state. Plants 
which have already filled their pots with 
roots mny be given alternate waterings of 
clear soot-water or weak manure-water. 

Flower garden.— The chief work in this 
department will now consist of clearing up 
and making tidy every part of the flower- 
garden and pleasure grounds, so that, on 
completion of the beddirifa everything in 
conne|cfi<jn therewith wit) present a tidy 
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appearance. Early in the evening and 
each day during dry weather the plants 
should be watered overhead with a rose 
watering-can, avoiding, if possible, the 
use of water that comes direct from the 
service pipes. 

Creepers of all kinds will require to 
have their growths regulated and tied in 
frequently, particularly such free-grow¬ 
ing plants as Clematises and Loniceras. 

The Rose garden will shortly be attrac¬ 
tive, and every inducement should be 
given the plants to produce not only a 
wealth of blossom but blooms of good 
quality. The beds should be liberally 
mulched with half-decayed manure if the 
best results are to follow, especially with 
Hoses newly planted, and copious supplies 
of water given, both to the roots and over¬ 
head. Dryness at the root is most favour¬ 
able to the spread of mildew. Syringe 
the plants frequently with an approved 
insecticide to prevent the attacks of aphis. 

Carnations are fast throwing up their 
flowering-spikes, and where large blooms 
are required the small side flower-buds 
should be rubbed off early- and neat sticks 
afforded to support the flower-stems. 
Where Carnations are grown altogether in 
beds, expressly for show or cutting, it is 
a good method to stick in twigs of Birch 
around the plants as supports to the 
flowers. It occupies less time than tying 
each stem separately, and answers the 
purpose justas well; moreover, the flowers 
are more readily gathered. 

Cladioli need frequent applications of 
water in dry weather, and as a mulching 
to prevent undue evaporation spread 
evenly over the surface of the roots a 
layer about 2 inches deep of horse-drop¬ 
pings. Stake the plants early in order 
that the flowering-spikes may be secured 
before they become damaged by wind. 
Arrange the stakes so that the top of the 
stake is Just below the lowest flower, 
otherwise the blooms will become rubbed 
and bruised against the stake. 

Dwarf French Beans should be thinned 
to about ti inches apart, and afterwards 
the soil should be drawn up to them on 
both sides, and the intervening spaces 
hoed, and a mulch applied. A sowing 
should be made once a fortnight until the 
first week in July, when the last sowing 
will afford a supply till the latest date 
that Beans can be had in the open air. 

Scarlet Runner Beans. — Sticks are 
needed to these almost as soon as the 
plants api>onr. If ordinarily grown, 
sticks of 7 foot to S feet in length will 
suffice, but if grown in manured trenches, 
stakes 10 feet to 12 feet will not be too 
tall. The rows should be well mulched, 
and copious waterings afforded during dry 
weather. Another sowing may be made 
during this month. 

Turnip seed should be sown frequently 
up to the end of the month. The land for 
the crop should be well prepared, and a 
sprinkling of fresh wood-ashes or soot and 
wood-ashes mixed together should be 
afforded the plants just when they are 
coming through the ground. A small 
sowing of garden Swedes may now be made 
In the same manner as Turnips. The 
Swede is useful In the spring, when 
Turnips of good quality are unobtainable. 

Peas. —Should the weather remain dry, 
water freely the soil on both sides of the 
rows, using alternately clear water and 
liquid-manure, if obtainable, mulching 
the entire space between the rows or only 
for a foot or so alongside the rows with 
half-decayed manure. An occasional 
syringing in the evening will also be very 
beneficial. In the majority of gardens 
Peas for the latest crops may now be 
sewn, and if n nmper selection is made n 
succession of/polls may be ktad through 
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October, provided they are not. cut off or 
greatly checked by frosts. The old 
favourite Ne Plus Ultra should be in¬ 
cluded, and if only one variety is grown 
and tall sticks are obtainable, it should 
have the preference. Gladstone is another 
very reliable late Tea. If dwarfer varie¬ 
ties are required, I would recommend 
Sutton’s Late French or Latest of All. 
Give as much space between the rows as 
practicable, as unless a maximum amount 
of sun and light is admitted the crop will 
probably fail. Avoid also sowing too 
thickly, which would encourage mildew 
and other evils. Unless the season turns 
out wet and the soil is heavy and reten¬ 
tive, give a good mulch of short manure 
and a thorough watering with liquid- 
manure every fortnight, as these strong¬ 
growing varieties soon rob the ground of 
its moisture. F. IV. Gali.op. 

SCOTLAND. 

Flower garden.— Some of the more 
hardy things have been got out, hut owing 
partly to the dry state of the soil none of 
those of a more tender description will be 
handled until rain falls. Meantime, 
hardening off is being continued, and as 
well hardened plants are always most suc¬ 
cessful no harm will ensue should the 
planting out he delayed for a week or two. 
Watering still continues to take up a good 
deal of time, and for that reason plant¬ 
ing out will be welcomed. A quantity of 
single Begonias, which were put out in 
April while dormant into cold-frames, lias 
been looked over in the course of the week. 
These are, naturally, not so forward as 
those which were started into growth 
under more favourable conditions, but the 
shoots are sturdy and stout. If not so 
effective just at, first, the chances are that, 
the display will be better at the close of 
the season than that of those which are 
now larger and carrying their earliest 
blooms. 

Sweet Peas In pots.— A quantity of 
Sweet Pens was grown in lots for early 
flowering under glass. While the plants 
did very well, and flowered freely, it is, 
I think, questionable whether (lie return 
is commensurate with the trouble which 
Sweet Pea culture under glass involves, 
and with the yield of bloom which is 
given. The Peas must, be given large pots 
and ample .space, and as they attain to 
their full development just at a period 
when space is most valuable, it appears 
to me that—even admitting the value of 
thest 1 popular flowers in April and May— 
the game is not worth the candle. In the 
course of the week, the blooms having 
ceased to be of any particular service, the 
plants were discarded. 

Sweet Peas in the open.— Favoured by 
what have been, on the whole, favourable 
conditions. Sweet Teas la lines and in 
clumps have made considerable progress. 
In the case of those grown in the latter 
way. wire-netting in circles is used as a 
supiiort, and during the week, in order to 
encourage the plants on their upward 
course, the growths were individually tied 
loosely to the wire. Except in the event 
of n high wind during the next few weeks, 
no further tying will be necessary. Owing 
to the dry weather, combined witli a hot 
sun just at the present time, the whole of 
the Sweet Peas were given a good water¬ 
ing ; and as the plants are put out in 
shallow trenches, the water readily 
reaches the roots. By and bye, of course, 
these trenches will be filled in. 

Hardy plant borders. — Increasing 
growth lias made a further look round 
necessary in order that the plants may be 
staked. At this time a heavy fall of rain 
is as likely to do as much damage as a 
severe wind, for the stems have not yet 
acquired rigidity, and, being soft, are 


easily broken by the weight of water 
which lodges upon them when thunder 
showers occur. The display afforded by 
hardy plants increases almost daily, the 
latest addition being the yellow Day Lily 
(Hemeroeallis llava), which is somewhat 
freely used in large clumps. This is, I 
think, one of the few hardy plants which 
does not deteriorate when permitted to 
remain without being broken up or 
divided for several years. Some of the 
clumps have been undisturbed for at least 
twenty seasons, and year by year they in¬ 
crease in size and in effectiveness. Very 
fine are the old garden Columbines. 
These have been to a great extent ousted 
by the more modern spurred types of 
Aquilegia, but I still admire the older 
sorts. The blue and white variety, which 
reproduces itself so freely from seed, has 
for me an attraction which the larger and 
more showy spurred sorts do not possess, 
and while both kinds are grown, the older 
family is the greater favourite. Paeonies 
of different kinds are showy, if fleeting in 
character. The early-flowering Gladioli, 
i such as Blushing Bride, will this year be 
almost contemporaneous with those grown 
in cold-frames, nnd Anemone stellnta. as 
I well as tlie coronaria type, is now in 
bloom. Although by no means so striking 
as the earlier Vernal Snowflake, Leuco- 
jum asstivum has a certain value. It. does 
well in the borders—equally well, how¬ 
ever, when planted in Grass. In the 
latter case the plants do not seem to ob¬ 
ject to a somewhat dense shade—a point 
which is worth remembering. Good 
colonies of Solomon’s Seal associate well 
with Tulipa fulgens. Pyrethrums, single 
and double, are on tlie point of expanding, 
and are most useful alike in a growing 
state or when cut. 

Roses. —Suited by the weather, Boses 
are making very noticeable progress. On 
walls, such kinds ns Gloirc do Dijon and 
that vigorous grower Rove d’Or are in 
good bloom. Tea-scented Itoses are break¬ 
ing away freely, such kinds as Lady Hill¬ 
ingdon being full of buds. Growth among 
Hybrid Teas is well maintained, an in¬ 
spection in the course of the week reveal¬ 
ing no traces of aphis, blight, or mildew. 
Upon tlie whole, the varieties of climbing 
Itoses are highly promising, although 
some planted late (by late is meant April 
of this year) are, jierhaps, not. quite so 
satisfactory as they might be. Polyantha 
and Hybrid Perpetual sorts pre looking 
equally well. Both bods and borders were 
hoed over in the course of the week, and 
j at the same time a look over was given 
to ties, etc., on trellises. 

Under glass.— Now that plant-houses 
have been cleared of bedding stuff, some 
rearrangement has become necessary. 
This is always preceded by a I borough 
clean-up of eacii house, woodwork and 
glass being washed down with hot soapy 
water, and as the restaging is carried on. 
all the pots are scrubbed. Shading is now 
general, and ought not. now to be further 
delayed. In addition to the benefit which 
the plants derive from shading, the water¬ 
ing is appreciably lessened—more particu¬ 
larly during bfiglit sunshine. Ventilation 
is now free, and in the absence of cutting 
winds it is permissible now to leave a 
chink of air overnight at tlie apex of 
greenhouses or conservatory. In a small 
house in which certain bulbous plants are 
being retarded as far as possible, full ven- 
| tilation is afforded by day and by night, 
not only at the roof, hut at the sides of 
tlie structure. These plants include such 
tilings as the Scarborough Lily (Valiota 
purpurea), Orinums of different kinds, nnd 
| some Hymenocallis: and under compara¬ 
tively cool treatment these tilings bloom 
simultaneously generally in September. 

| IScrinesrarc now: being jlried off, but at 
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present the pots will be allowed to remain 
on a shelf fully exposed to the sun. 
About midsummer they will be stood out- 
of-doors at the foot of a south wall—a 
position which suits them perfectly. A 
good bateh of Sehizanthus was potted into 
5-inch pots in the course of the week, and 
a quantity of Coleuses received their final 
shift. For some years these showy and 
easily-grown plants were not made much 
use of, but they are being employed to 
some extent during the present season. 
Attention in respect of staking will shortly 
be necessary among such things as double 
Tetanias, Begonia Weltoniensis, and 
similar rather straggling or fragile sub¬ 
jects. Very light and unobtrusive stakes 
are employed. 

Among the vegetables a good deal of 
work has been accomplished, the weather 
having been highly favourable throughout, 
the week. All Carrots were thinned, and 
were afterwards liberally dusted with 
soot. Carrots, owing to the ravages of 
the fly, are never a success in these 
gardens. Turnips ready for thinning 
were attended to, and further lines were 
sown. In sowing, a practice is made of 
adding a considerable hulk of sand to the 
seed, the resulting mixture leading to 
much thinner sowing, and, as a conse¬ 
quence, the saving of time in thinning. 
Beet. too. was thinned during tile week. 
For the past two seasons the seeds of this 
Important crop did not germinate at all 
well, hut the lines are better furnished in 
the current season. There were general 
complaints about Beet last year in this 
neighbourhood—probably the dry summer 
and autumn bad as much to do with the 
failure as Indifferent seed. More Pota¬ 
toes have been moulded up. The earliest 
varieties in a warm border, especially May 
Queen, will soon be ready for lifting. 
Cabbages are now useful, and Asparagus 
continues to be good and plentiful. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

JuNe 8th, 1915. 

Evf.by available inch of space was occu¬ 
pied on the occasion of the fortnightly 
meeting held on this date, and good flower 
groups were everywhere. The outstanding 
feature, however, was the Sweet Peas, 
Snapdragons, and Columbines from Messrs. 
Dobbie. In other directions visitors were 
confronted by superb groups of Flag Irises, 
the wealth and splendour of the Oriental 
Poppy, and the decorative excellence of 
single and double flowered Pyretlmims. 
Pteonies. too, were very line. In addition 
were many alpines, miscellaneous groups 
of hard and soft wooded plants, Carna¬ 
tions, Roses, and Orchids. The Floral 
Committee made awards to no less than 
sixteen novelties, the Orchid Committee 
recommending four. 

SWEET PEAS AND SNAPDRAGONS. 

The outstanding feature of the meeting, 
as already indicated, was the magnificent 
group of Sweet Peas, Snapdragons, and 
Columbines occupying the western end of 
the ball and arranged by Messrs. Dobbie 
ami Co., Edinburgh. Easily grown and 
popular flowers, the whole exhibit demon¬ 
strated, above all else, the perfection 
possible of attainment In these everyday 
flowers, and equally how they lend them¬ 
selves to harmonious and artistic display. 
Finer productions or grenter skill In ex¬ 
hibiting it was not possible to conceive. 
Flanked at left and right by the long- 
spurred Columbines and Sweet Peas re¬ 
spectively, a great central display was 
made of the Snapdragons, the larger stands 
of which were 3 feet high and ns much 
through, one variety alone occupying each 



and distinct were Moonlight (a brilliant 
thing in gold and brown), Fiery Bonfire, 
Nelrose (pink, the so-called perpetual- 
flowering sort!) Amber Queen, Maize 
Queen, Golden Morn, and Primrose Queen. 
White and many other self-colours were 
also remarked. What impressed beyond 
the general excellence of the flowers was 
the great length of perfect flowers each 
spike comprised, in which respect we re¬ 
member to have seen nothing anything like 
so fine. The Sweet Peas were also high- 
class, Lavender George Herbert, Dobbie's 
Orange, Dobbie's Cream, T. Stevenson, 
Alfred Watkins (lovely pale blue), and 
Miss Burnle White being some of the more 
distinct. The Columbines were equally 
good and ill charming variety. A gold 
medal was awarded this fine exhibit. 

Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, Bel¬ 
fast, had a fine group of Sweet Peas. In 
a rather comprehensive assortment we re¬ 
marked such good things as Wedgewood 
(line blue). Orchid (delicate blue), Fiery 
Cross (brilliant scarlet), The President 
(rich orange), and the fine white Constance 
Elliott. 

Messrs. Bide and Sons, Farnbam, also 
had a representative display of Sweet 
Peas, filling an entire table. Here, too, 
clean flowers and cultural excellence were 
particularly noticeable. Frilled Pink was 
one of the more distinct in its set, the pale 
blue Orchid and Edward Cowdy (intense 
orange-scarlet) easily catching the eye. 

BEARDED OR FLAG IRISES. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons. Covent Garden, 
W.C., had an extensive collection on the 
left of the entrance, where a bank of the 
finest sorts had been set up. There were 
many of outstanding merit, and from these 
we selected pallida dalmatiea, p. Princess 
Beatrice, p.Caterina, p. Her Majesty (rosy- 
lilac), p. Queen of May (a very old yet 
still beautiful form of rosy-mauve), and 
p. Isoline, whose reddish-coloured falls 
and white rose-tinted standards render it 
| distinct from all. It is also of imposing 
| stature. The old .Taequiniana, of the 
squnlens set, with crimson-maroon falls, 
with Vietorine and Mrs. H. Darwin (all 
white save for a few violet-coloured 
reticulations), were also noted. 

Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co.. Col¬ 
chester, also had a great gathering of these 
important summer flowers, filling a full- 
length table with the best forms in repre¬ 
sentative batches. In this collection quite 
a number of the Michael Foster hybrids 
were remarked, the flowers strangely 
weird in form or remarkable in colouring. 
Some of these are Pnrsam, Paraeina. 
Nazirin. Lady Lilford, and Hamadan, all 
picturesque and beautiful in the highest 
degree. The group, too. was rich in 
pallida varieties, one of the most striking 
of which Lohengrin (of rosy-mauve colour¬ 
ing and fine gold crest) secured an Award 
of merit. Other important varieties were 
Albert Victor, Edouard Michel, Ossian. 
Mn Mie, Isoline, Princess Beatrice, and 
Prosper Laugier. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

Mr. James Box, Haywards Heath, 
showed a particularly fine hank of single 
and double Pyretlirums, with Poppies of 
much beauty and variety. Hamlet (pink) 
and James Kelwn.v (crimson) are of the 
first-named set of Pyretlirums, Melton 
(crimson). Aphrodite (white). J. N. 
Twordy and Queen Mary (pink) repre¬ 
senting double sorts. Poponia albiflora and 
Pa'onin lobata Sunbeam were also good. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, had a superb 
lot of Oriental Poppies, a gpoup of plants 
in which he specialises. On this occasion 
he had varieties of Perry’s Pigmy sorts, 
which are little more than 18 inches high. 
Iris Perryi (salmon and orange), Perry’s 


White, and Lady Moore (of rich salmon) 
were notable. 

Messrs. James Kelway and Sons, Lang- 
port, Somerset, went in strongly for 
Pssonies, Pyrethrums, and Delphiniums, 
showing the first-named in almost endless 
varieties. 

Messrs. Artindnle and Sons, Sheffield, 
staged a collection of 120 varieties of 
Violas, though the imposing array .of 
Eremuri arranged at the back of the group, 
where half their beauty was hidden from 
view, was far more striking than the 
Violas. 

Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Langley Green, 
Slough, contributed pans of Saxifraga Dr. 
Ramsey, S. lantoseana superba (very fine 
white), Pentstemon glaber roseus, and 
other choice things. 

Messrs. Waterer, Son, and Crisp. Bag- 
shot and Twyford, arranged a group, of 
Which the right and left wings were of 
Lupines and Pyretlirums and Irises and 
Oriental Poppies respectively, with a rock- 
work group in centre in which alpine 
Pinks and Lowisias were notable things. 

Messrs. Thomson and Charman. Bushey, 
showed several good things, such as the 
double scarlet Geuui Mrs. Bradshaw, 
Pmonia lutea splendens, Pentstemon 
lieteropbyllus, and the miniature alpine 
Dianthus sub-acaulis. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Foltham, 
arranged extensively of Irises, Pyrethrums, 
Oriental Poppies, and other seasonable 
things. Betouica grandiflora superba was 
j very distinct. 

Messrs. Geo. Bunyard and Co., Maid¬ 
stone, staged Oriental Poppies, Irises, 
Pyrethrums, and Pa-onies, a single pure 
white form of the latter named The Bride 
tieing apparently identical with P. aibi- 
florn grandiflora. It was, however, very 
finely presented. Iris Prosper Laugier, 
one of the best of tile pallida set, was very 
handsomely shown. There were many 
other hardy plant groups, but which the 
exigencies of space preclude mentioning in 
detail. 

ALPINE PLANTS. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, showed 
a large number of those in ]>ots, Saxifrages 
being much in evidence. Other beautiful 
things were Asperula Gussoni (an inch 
high, silvery tuft covered with pinky 
flowers), Dianthus Woodfonlensis (a 
deltoides hybrid alpine Pink), the silvery- 
blue Campanula pusilla Miss Wilimott, 
and Erodium eorsicum among many others. 

Mr. W. A. Milner, Totley Hall, Sheffield, 
showed a remarkable series of Primulas, 
originally crosses of pulvenilonta and 
Bulleyana, the resulting seedlings being 
either self or again reerossed with the 
parents having produced some excellent 
tilings. One of these, Lady Bird (of 
salmouy-red tone), secured an Award of 
merit. It is of large size and distinct 
colouring. There were others of crimson 
and orange-scarlet tone that were very 
beautiful, all showing great freedom of 
flowering. 

Mr. G. Reuthe. Keston, Kent, had one 
of his interesting assortments of bulbous 
plants, alpines. and flowering shrubs, the 
latter chiefly choice Rhododendrons. 

ROSES. 

Mr. George Prince, Oxford, showed some 
handsome vases of MnnVhnl Niel, Austrian 
Copper, the lovely rose and apricot 
coloured Louis Barbier, with the rich 
golden-yellow Harrisoni and many others. 

Mr. Elisha Hicks, Twyford, had a lovely 
lot of the crimson Trineess Mary, Irish 
Elegance, and Austrian Copper, all singles 
and garden indispensnbles of the greatest 
charm. The new Chinese Rosa Moyesi 
was also a feature of the group. 

Messrs. Paul and Son. Old Nurseries, 
Cheshunt., associated Roses with flowering 
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shrubs, the Scotch Roses being a strong 
feature. Abutilon vitifolium and Viburnum 
plicatum were observed. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Messrs. J. Clieal and Sons, Crawley, 
staged a sliowy group of Rhododendrons, 
Genistas, Hydrangeas, and other things, 
though, perhaps, the most interesting sub¬ 
ject was Ozothamnus thyrsoldes, a large 
luu'h being smothered with the white 
trusses of flowers. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had such 
good tilings as Cnrpenteria enliforniea, 
Plagianthus Lyalli, several well-flowered 
examples of Erythrina Crista-galli, a well- 
flowered specimen of Tricuspid aria lanceo- 
lata, and Leptospermum Chnpmani full of 
its rosy flowers. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
had an extensive tabic of standard-grown 
Fuchsias and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
below which were groups of Verbenas, 
Gardenia radicans, Hydrangeas of several, 
colours, Crassula rosea, and others. Ferns 
and Palms were freely employed. 

Messrs. Stuart low and Co., Enfield, 
contributed Erica Cavendish! with others 
of the ventricosa set, and such hard- 
wooded plants as Boronia lieterophylla, 
Pimelea decussata (pink trusses), and 
others of interest and beauty. 

Messrs. Peed and Sons. West Norwood, 
staged Gloxinias and Streptocarpi, both of 
a high order of merit, the former repre¬ 
sentative of an excellent strain, being also 
well grown. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 

N. , had a full-length table of Carnations, 
Hydrangeas, together with hardy flowers 
and a new Ivy-leaved Pelargonium named 
Radiance of almost scarlet tone. It is ex¬ 
ceedingly bright. 

CARNATIONS. 

Mr. H. Burnett. Guernsey, contributed 
his usual quota to this section, his vases 
of Marmion, White Chief, Washington 
(deep pink), Carols, Mandarin, and En¬ 
chantress Supreme being very fine. 

Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Haywards 
Heath, exhibited handsome vases of their 
new Wivelsfield White, which, in addition 
to great purity, is highly fragrant. 
Mandarin, Queen Alexandra (pink), and 
Mary All wood were on view. 

Messrs. Young and Co., Cheltenham, had 
particularly fine examples of Cecilia 
(yellow') and Carola (crimson) among 
others. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
had a variety of Muhnuisons and Perpetual 
Malmuisons, Mars. Minerva, Cleopatra, 
Venus, and others being remarked. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. .1. Cypher and Sous, Chelten¬ 
ham, contributed Miltonias, Cattleyas, 
Odontiodas. and Odontoglossums in variety, 
staging a fresh-looking lot. From 

Mr. W. Thompson, Stone, Staffs, came 
a line display of Odontiodas and Odonlo- 
glo.ssums, O. crispum Perfect Gem secur¬ 
ing an Award of merit. The group from 

Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans, 
was almost wholly comi>o.sed of Cattleyas 
and Odontiodas. 

Messrs. Oha rlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, had a fine lot of Odonto- 
glossums, in which the crimson-blotched 

O. Charlesworthi xvas of conspicuous 
merit. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Hassall 
and Co., and ,T. and A. McBean each con¬ 
tributed a choice assortment of these 
plants. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisement ccdjimns. • 

tized by GOOgle 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Fritillaria Meleagris alba (H. F.).—This is 
the name of your plant, a bulb belonging to the 
Lily family. The lifting should be done in the 
autumn, and the bulbs replanted 'without 
delay. All the forms of the Snake’s-head may 
be used with excellent effect. They grow freely 
in Grass not mown early, and are thus very 
suitable for the wild garden. The various 
forms are among the most beautiful inhabi¬ 
tants of the hardy bulb garden. 

Lifting Tulips (J. B .).—Lift your Tulips 
carefully so as to preserve the roots and as 
much soil as you can, and replant them 
thickly in any spare ground you may have 
until the leaves have died away. Then lift 
them, clean them, and dry them, storing them 
away until you wish to plant again. They will 
not flower so well as they have done this 
year, and we would not anvise you to place 
them in a prominent position. Far better get 
fresh bulbs for any beds you want to look 
well. 

Primula obconica (G .).—Give the plants a 
good liberal shift into 6-inch pots, using loam 
three parts and leaf-soil and well-rotted 
manure finely sifted equally for the other 
part. To this you may give a liberal addition 
of sharp sand or grit, and good drainage, so 
that no stagnant water lies about. The plant 
is so free and profuse in its flowering that if 
carefully repotted without disturbing the old 
ball no damage will be done. This w-ill be 
more easily accomplished by giving what is 
above termed a liberal shift. Pot moderately 
firm, and keep the plants fairly well supplied 
with moisture. We have flowered this plant 
continuously and well the whole year round. 

Lilies after potting (S. L .).—'The best 

method of procedure with all Lilies after 
potting is to place the pots in a cold-frame 
and cover them with about 6 inches of Cocoa- 
nut-ftbre, working this well down between the 
pots. If this is done, and the potting soil was 
in a fairly moist condition, neither dry nor 
wet, at the time of potting, no water will be 
required until the plants start into growth. 
The Cocoa-nut-fibre must be removed from 
time to time in order to ascertain if the bulbs 
have commenced to throw- up their spikes. 
As soon as this is seen to be the case the fibre 
above the pots should be cleared away, and 
the plants either left to grow on in the frame 
or removed to a cool greenhouse. Introduc¬ 
ing them into heat before they have shown 
signs of starting should never be practised; 
indeed, cold treatment from first to last is 
that best calculated to promote healthy and 
vigorous growth. 

Anoniatheca cruenta (G. M .).—This is a re¬ 
markably pretty little bulbous plant, a native 
of the Cape of Good ITope, and nearly hardy 
in this country. It produces a bulb a good 
deal like that of a Freesia, but smaller. The 
flow-ers are bright carmine-red, blotched to¬ 
wards the base of the petals with rich velvety 
crimson. It seeds very freely, so that if the 
seeds are allowed to ripen the probability is 
that during the follow-ing season young plants 
of it will crop up in many directions. Unlike 
most bulbous plants, the seedlings soon attain 
flowering size; hence, if the seed is sown w-heu 
ripe, the young plants so obtained will bloom 
the following season. As the flower-spikes are 
pushed up freely, and there are several blos¬ 
soms on a- scape, it lasts in beauty for a con¬ 
siderable time. It is of easy culture, and may 
be treated in various ways. A very good plan 
is, when dormant, to shake the bulbs out of 
the soil in which they have been growing, and 
winter them covered up with sand and placed 
where just free from frost. Early in the new 
year they may be potted, using an open loamy 
soil. From eight to ten bulbs in a pot 5 inches 
in diameter will form effective little clumps. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Bay-trees in tubs (E. T. Horniman ).—It is 
too late to shift the plants now, and you will 
have to defer it until early next, spring. You 
maj- during this season give the trees weak 
dcses of liquid-manure or top-dress the plants 
with manure, watering freely to wash the 
goodness of the manure down to the roots. 

FRUIT. 

Warts on Vine leaves (E . IF.).—The warts 
with which the Vine leaves are affected are 
only small green excrescences that form on 
the backs of the foliage, a sort of extravasa¬ 
tion of the sap through the leaf. They hurt 
the leaves, no doubt, as affecting respiration, 
and are the result of some ill-health in the 
Vine. The trouble is often caused by a too 
close, warm atmosphere, saturated with mois¬ 
ture, and Vines badly affected take a long time 
to recover. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes failing (J. W .).—It is not at all 
to be wondered that your plants have failed 
in the way you say. seeing you have used so 
much rank and green manure If too much rank 
manure is buried in the soil, as you seem to 
have done, the plants will rush up with gross, 
sappy shoots and very large leaves, the blooms 
a* a result failing to set. while the plants 
will be very liable to disease. Start them in 
fresh loamy soil, with very little manure, and 
reserve the feeding until the fruit has set and 
begun to swell. Then is the time to top-dress 


with rich food, such as horse-droppings or 
cow-manure and a little loam; or you may 
i use guano or other artificial manure and wash 
well in. 

Unhealthy Cucumber plants (Constant 
Reader ).—Your Cucumber plants are badly 
attacked by red-spider, caused by cold 
draughts, want of atmospheric moisture, and 
at times too much heat without moisture at 
the roots. The only remedy is to fumigate 
and keep the foliage moist. Give air spar¬ 
ingly—indeed, large growers do not give any 
air. They depend upon moisture and warmth, 
by this means securing rapid growth and 
freedom from spider. You would do well to 
remove badly affected leaves and lay in new 
wood. Maintain a brisk temperature, Bliade 
heavily for a time, damping all parts of 
house several times a day, and by this means 
you will soon rid the plants of red-spider. 
Feed freely when in active growth, and the 
pest will do little harm, but when you turn 
out the plants you should cleanse the house 
thoroughly. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destroying Ants (Ants ).—If you can find 
the nest, opening it and pouring in boiling 
water will soon settle the business. If the 
nest be in a position where it cannot be 
reached, the ante may be trapped wholesale be¬ 
taking a garden-pot,stopping up the hole at the 
bottom, and turning it upside down near the 
centre of the nest; then water the ground 
round the nest well and frequently. The ants 
will soon begin to remove their nest to the 
I shelter of the pot, which, in the course of a 
week or two. will be found full of ants and 
their nest. The wot and its contents can then 
be thrown into boiling water. If the nest 13 
in such a position that, this plan cannot be 
adopted, you must persevere in trapping the 
ants with pieces of sponge, soaked in treacle, 
or treacle spread on pieces of tile, slate, etc 
Saucers of eugar-and-water, etc., chloride of 
lime, paraffin, or diluted carbolic acid, thrown 
about their haunts, may drive them away. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

V. M .—It is impossible to say what is the 
cause, as you tell 11 s nothing as to how your 
plants are grown. Please send a complete 
plant w-ith further particulars, and we will do 

our best to help you.- F. Shuto. —Please send 

specimens of tne Tomato leaves you refer to, 
as without such it is very difficult to assign 

any reason for your failure- R. Ferrall.— 

Your Wistaria is dead, judging from the piece 
you send. The moving is partly the cause, as 
the Wistaria is very impatient of removal. 
Your best way will be to dig it up and pro¬ 
cure in the autumn a good plant in a pot.- 

James Kelly .—Mimnlus radicans is a very 
pretty hardv perennial, and requires to be 

grown in the bog garden.- James Kdlu - 

Obeiiscaria pulcherrima is a synonym of 
Lepachys enlumnaris, var. pulcherrima. be¬ 
longing to the Compositae and nearly allied to 
the Iiudbeckiae.- G. Fulton .—Quite impos¬ 

sible to say what has caused the injury to the 
leaves. If you will kiudly give us some details 
as to your treatment of the plant we will do 

our heist to help you.-IF. C. F .—We cannot 

undertake to name Roses.- Mrs. Palmes .— 

See reply in issue of June 12th. page 362- 

H. It. T. Jackson. See reply to “ R.,“ re “De¬ 
stroying woodlice,” in our issue of April 17th. 
page 240. a copy of which can be had <of the 
publisher, post free, for lid. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Cornu-all. —Lychnis Vis- 
caria, poor form. — D. —1, Akebia quinata; 2. 
llieracium aurantiacum; 3, Bird Cherry 
(Primus Padua); 4, Etionymus radicans varie- 
gatus. .f. I). E. 1. Arenaria halearica; 2. 
Saxifraga Wallacei; 3, Double Lady's Smock 
(Oardamine pratensis fl.-pl.); 4, Sedum ear- 

neum variegatum.- F. S. 3/.-—1, Kerria 

japonica fl.-pl.: 2, Anchusa italica; 3. Cen- 
taurea montana alba; 4, Trade«seantia vir- 
ginicn. R. K. T ).— 1, Helianthemum vulgare; 
2. Weigela rosea; 3. Hemerocallis flava; 4. 
Nepeta Mussini. M. —1, Tradescantia vir¬ 
gin ioa; 2, Epilobium angustifolium; 3, Saxi- 
fraga hypnoides; 4, Androsace lanuginosa.—— 
M. R. —1. Erigeron multiradiatus: 2. Lim- 
nanthes Douglasi: 3, Oxalis floribunda ; 4. 

Heuchera sanguinea.- W. P. —1, Seriuin 

album; 2. Echeveria glaiica; 3. Coronilla 

Emerus; 4. Alonsoa incisifolia.-5. P. C.—l, 

Fair Maids of France (Ranunculus aconiti- 
folius fl.-nl.): 2, Tradescantia virginica: 3, 
Spirtea Thunbergi; 4, Pulraonaria officinalis. 

-- John Dyke Acland. —Silene pendula eom- 

paeta.- — A. M. L. —The Feather Hyacinth 

(Muscari comosum monstroeum).-C. L. It 

La Cornu. —1, Rocket (Hesperis matronalis); 2. 
Limnanthes Douglasi; 3. Veronica pro^trata; 

4. Sweet Alyssum (Alyssum maritimum).- 

E. JV.—1, Cossinia fulvida (Diplopappus ebryeo- 
ph.vlius): 2. Berberis Darwini; 3, Berberis 
dulcis: 4, Amelanchier canadensis.- C. L. M. 

I —1. Santolina incana: 2, Aubrietia Moer- 

1 heimi; 3. Aubrietia deltoidea; 4, Box Thom 
(Lycium barbamm). 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

W. Mafgf.r and Sons. Guernsey .—Bulb Cata - 
logue for 

Ryder and Son, St. Albans .—Seeds for 
Summer and Autumn Sowfna. 
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TIIE RHODODENDRONS 
OVERPLANTED. 

When* iieople complain tlmt they cannot 
grow the Rhododendrons on many Irish 
soils full of lime or in the chalky region 
of England 1 congratulate them, because 
the loss of the Rhododendron can be filled 
up by other beautiful things quite as 
worthy of their place. In districts where, 
owing to the absence of lime, the Rhodo¬ 
dendron does well its popularity is such 
that men are tempted to make too much 
of it, and often one secs little else but 
showy walls of Rhododendrons not always 
good in colour, and then, too, the Pontic 
one on which they are mostly grafted by 
our nurserymen often kills the good kinds 
grafted on it, and so we arrive at im¬ 
mense banks of R. iwutieum. 

This would never happen if people 
planted Rhododendrons on their natural 
roots, which is the only right way, and as 
the nurserymen will not do this there is 
nothing for it but to do it ourselves so far 
as we can. Increase in a natural way is 
very simple, and some day we shall have 
nurseries without a single grafted plant 
to offer. Then there will l)e better work 
for our gardeners than watching the all- 
devouring It. ponticum come up in May 
and kill the choicer kinds. 

The Rhododendron is a little over-esti¬ 
mated ns an evergreen, and is sometimes 
lumpy in form, and, as some think, not 
half so pretty as the Azalea. Moreover, 
it gives all its effect at one season and 
leaves a great blank afterwards; in fact, 
is not always worthy of the place it fills. 
Its best and most brilliant effects are given 
when planted moderately and some atten¬ 
tion paid to the colours, and planting in 
small groups. Just ns in a great land¬ 
scape picture a master will get his fine 
effect by having a very small si>eck of 
brilliant colour, so we should get the like 
sood effect by moderation in planting. 
Heavy masses of It. ponticum are far from 
making a good picture in the gnrden or 
near it. In the woods, perhaps, it does 
not matter, and it Is not a bad way when 
"e get tired of a kind in the pleasure gar¬ 
den to put the plants away in a wood or 
grove. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

A Crevillea at Nymans. — Some of the 
Grevillens are hardy in our country, and 
Grevillea longifoliu is the best I have seen 
of them. It is in perfect health at 
Nymans. It is a very distinct plant and 
makes a charming bush with a graceful 
form and habit—not usual among these 
plants—W. 

Aster Stracheyi. —This rare little Aster, 

1 now in bloom, grows barely 0 inches in 
height, and its flowers, which are each 
about an inch in diameter, are of a soft 
lavender-pink and produced, generally, 
about the end of May. It is a very rare 
plant in gardens, but is well worthy of 
culture. It is a native of the Western 
Himalayas, and was introduced into this 
country in 1SS5.—Wyndham Fitziierbeht. 

Anchusa sempervirens _Looking at a 

fine group of the Italian Anchusa the 
other day—several forms of which we now 
have, one of the best being the Lissadell 
form—I admired it very much until, going 
a little further, I found a tuft of our 
native Anchusa (A. sempervirens) well 
grown and so handsome that I did not 
know it at first. 1 think it quite worthy 
of a place in the best and choicest mixed 
border. It is a native plant, probably 
found only truly wild in south-western 
England and Ireland, and there should be 
no trouble about getting it.—W. 

Cytisus Ardoini. -This, referred to on 
1>. 337, is one of the choicest and prettiest 
of the dwarf Brooms for tire rock garden, 
and deserves much more consideration 
than it receives. It is quite a popular 
plant among Scottish rock gardeners, and 
I come across many good plants from time 
to time in different gardens. The host 
plant I can recollect having seen was in 
the garden of Mr. Hope, Belmont, Murrny- 
field. Edinburgh, where it was growing 
on the top of a retaining wall. The neat 
leaves and charming little yellow flowers 
are in iierfeet accord, and the trailing 
h#bit makes it excellent for a position 
such as that at Belmont—S. Aunott. 

Campanula isophylla Mayi.— This Cam¬ 
panula is described by Mr. Meredith as 
“ requiring a warm, sunny position in light, 
gritty loam,” and “ should be protected in 
winter from damp.” r had two plants 
which survived this winter without any 
protection, one in sandy soil and the other 
in heavy loam, neither of which turned 
one of their numerous hairs. The winter 
was one of the wettest on record. The 
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plant in the heavy loam gets no sun till 
April. To emphasise tiie hardiness of this 
| somewhat maligned plant I may add that 
I the normal winter climate here is such 
J that trailing Hypericums such as fragile 
and reptaiis are absolutely tender, and 
even Auhrietias have u precarious exist- 
I once.— L. J. Rogehs, Weetwood , Leeds . 

Crevillea alpestris —Plants of tills name 
which we see in gardens give one a doubt- 
: ful impression as to whether they arc right 
1 in our country, and if they are hardy 
| enough to endure the changes of our 
climate. Ttiis one is a pretty little thing 
and quite distinct. It is rather dwarf in 
habit and bright in colour, with the euri- 
ously-shaped flower that marks the genus. 
Against a wall at Borde Hill. 

Cmsalpinia japonica. —In early June this 
beautiful and graceful shrub on the wall 
at Sheffield Park surprised me by its fit¬ 
ness for walls and its abundant bloom. 
One of the most briary of shrubs, I never 
thought of it ns adorning a wall. In cold 
districts where this fine shrub does not 
thrive in tiie open it should prove worth 
a good place on a warm wall. A native 
of Japan and China, in many parts of our 
isles it deserves all the warmth we can 
give it.—W. 

Coliinsia self-sown. — We lose much 
j beauty by only sowing annual flowers in 
spring. They must be able to live our 
winter through like winter Oats—and there 
arc more enemies than the cold—slugs 
taking a great share in the failures. The 
tallest and prettiest batch of Collinsin 
bicolor we have had resulted from seeds 
self-sown last autumn. Seeing the seed¬ 
lings coming strong we let them alone to 
face the winter, which they did bravely. 
C. graudiflora, from British Columbia 
seed, also lived through the winter and 
flowered well. It is not so handsome a 
plant as C. bieolor, of a purplish hue, and 
j gives a distinct effect. . We do not know if 
it be in the seed lists. 

Two attractive Asters. — Two good 
j Asters arc A. sikkiinensis and A. sub- 
(■(pruleus. The former, introduced from 
Sikkim iu 1850, is a very rapid grower, 
and a small plant will make a patch a 
yard across in a few years. Its flowers, 
each about an inch across, are pale 
lavender in colour and are borne on stems 
about !) inches in height. It is in full 
bloom now. Aster subecoruleus obtained 
an Award of merit from the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society in 1903. and is, without 
doubt, one of the most decorative of the 
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perennial Asters, its flowers, which are 
borne on stems about 1 foot in height, are 
of a tender lavender-pink in colour and 
are about 2 Inches in diameter. It. is a 
most satisfactory plant and should be in 
every garden.— South Devon. 

Annual Delphiniums.— Some of these 
are very bright and are easily raised from 
seeds sown early in heat and worked on 
in pots or boxes. They make pretty 
plants in the greenhouse in 5-incli lots, 
and are just the plants for amateurs who 
garden on a small scale and know and love 
their flowers. D. Blue Butterfly and D. 
Azure Fairy are very attractive, and may 
be grown in pots in the greenhouse or may 
be turned out into the window-box.—E. II. 

Whinstone. — Mr. Arnott's notes are 
always interesting and his cultural advice 
very useful; the greater reason, therefore, 
for avoiding ambiguity of expression. I 
have noticed that he often recommends a 
dressing of •‘whinstone chips” to be laid 
i-ound alpine plants, but I do not think he 
means the kind of stone to which that 
term is pro]>erly applicable. I am aware 
that in Galloway, where Mr. Arnott re¬ 
sides, the local greywacke, a hard, sedi¬ 
mentary rock of the Bower Siberian beds, 
is popularly known as “ whinstone,” but 
the name ought properly to be used only 
as denoting some form of igneous rock— 
basalt, porphyrite, etc.—which is not 
very suitable for use in the garden.— 
IlERBEiiT Maxwell, Monreit/i. 

Rose Mme. Alfred Carriere. — On the 
south gable of my house Rose Mme. Alfred 
Carriere has easily been my first Rose this 
year, with the exception of the single II. 
altaica. It is rarely out of flower during 
the summer and autumn months. I have 
many vivid recollections of this Rose in 
many gardens, some of the happiest being 
associated with its growth in those of the 
.Sister Isle, whore it seems almost to run 
riot in its abundant growth and freedom 
of flowering. When I gave up my previous 
garden I left behind me a good plant of 
Rose Mine. Alfred Carriere, and on re¬ 
visiting the place some time afterwards I 
was greeted with the praises of this Rose, 
growing against a trellis and nntended for 
several years. As a Rose for an arch, 
arbour, trellis, or wall, it has few equals. 
— S. Aiixott. 

Davidia invclucrata, a line hardy tree. 

—On seeing in the issue of June 5th, p. 339, 
the note on this in Gabdenino Illus¬ 
trated and tlie illustration from the tem¬ 
perate-house at Kew, Mr. Mewsel asked 
ine to go and see it flowering in the open 
air at Nymans. The invitation was not to 
he resisted. I found it in fine health, just 
like a healthy young Lime, and full of 
very curious flowers. The situation is 
slightly sheltered, luit not more so than 
many gardens in tlie same county (Sussex), 
and rather high. There was not a spot 
showing any kind of disease or weakness 
in the tree. The illustration gives no idea 
of the curious charm of the flower or 
what the liotnnists would call bract. The 
long and the short of it is that I am going 
to plant, a little colony of it. and it is a 
great advantage to see it tried in another 
man's garden first.—W. 

Calceolaria violacea. — This, living a 
native of Chili, is probably too tender for 
the majority of English gardens, but in 
Devon and Cornwall it is very beautiful in 
May and June. A plant here, 3 feet in 
height and 4 feet through, is completely 
covered with its small, lavender, hooded 
flowers. In Nicholson’s Dictionary of 
Gardening its height is given as 2 feet, 
but in the south-west it not infrequently 
reaches a height of nearly 5 feet. Tlie 
flowers are charming, and well repay close 
inspection. On the outside they are pale 
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lavender in colour, but it is when the 
interior is examined that their chief 
beauty is disclosed, for within, the soft 
lavender is spotted with violet-mauve, 
while a bright yellow circular blotch occu¬ 
pies the centre of the lower lip, this being 
dotted with numerous small spots of 
orange-red. In an exceptionally severe 
winter this Calceolaria is sometimes in¬ 
jured even in the south-west, hut it in¬ 
variably recovers again in the spring.— 
Wyniitiam ITtzherukiit, Devon. 

Ranunculus nyssanus. — Little is 
apparently known of this Ranunculus. It 
grows to u height of about 18 inches and 
bears numbers of blossoms, each flower 
being 2 inches in diameter and of brightly- 
polished yellow. The flowers are not so 
large as those of R. eortustefolius, which 
is also a taller grower, but the plant is 
very free-flowering and absolutely hardy. 
It is apparently of the easiest possible 
culture and indifferent to soil, growing as 
vigorously in poor soil ns in a rich com¬ 
post. It increases very rapidly, a little 
plant forming a clump 2 feet or more 
across in a few years. A good-sized 
colony has a very bright effect in the 
border during the month of May.— South 
Devon. 

Clematis alpina in Kirkcudbrightshire. 

—Clematis alpina does well in Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire and the south-west of Scotland 
generally. One of the best plants I know 
ii that in the rook garden of Mr. W. D. 
Robiuson-Douglas, of Orchardton, Castle- 
Douglas, Kirkcudbrightshire, where it has 
been established for many years, and 
where it always flowers well. The rock 
garden there is in a sheltered place, hut 
close to the Solway, but that does not ac¬ 
count for its success, as it thrives in some 
other gardens in colder parts of the south¬ 
west of Scotland. It appears rather diffi¬ 
cult to establish, and many, after failing 
to establish one plant, come to the 
erroneous conclusion that it is not suitable 
for their gardens. It will grow well on a 
rocky hank in loam and sand, or loam, 
leaf-soil, and sand.—S. Ar.nott. 

Sparaxis out-of-doors In Scotland.— It 
Is interesting to observe the note on the 
above by “ YV. M’G.” llalmae is in a 
favoured district, and the line old garden 
there is so well sheltered that I am not 
surprised to sec that the Sparaxis has 
done so well. Tears ago I experimented 
with the Ixlas, Babianas, and Sparaxlses 
in the oiien, but my garden was not. nearly 
so sheltered, and after a year or two the 
bulbs gradually vanished. I was in¬ 
clined to attribute much of the trouble to 
the wet winters, partially surmounted by 
means of free drainage. Possibly, late 
frosts had a good deal to do with the 
losses, but I gave the experiment up, feel¬ 
ing assured that I could make better use 
of my limited space. 1 have seen the 
Sparaxis doing well in gardens in the 
oiien, hut I believe It is better to lift the 
bulbs and to give them a period of rest 
than to allow them to remain.—Ess. 

Wistaria multljuga alba.— This is one 
of the most effective shrubby plants at 
Kew at the present time (early June), two 
large groups—one near the Succulent 
House and the other near the Water Lily 
House—being covered with graceful 
racemes of white flowers. W. multljuga 
is not so well known as its relative, W. 
chlncnsis, although it is as well worth 
recognition, especially for growing over 
pergolas or arbours. It has long been a 
favourite in Japanese gardens, and was 
originally introduced to Europe from 
Japan, although its home is suggested to 
lie Northern China. The flowers of the 


Inflorescences are quite distinct, for, while 
in YY\ chiuensis they rarely exceed 
12 inches in length, those of YV. multi- 
juga are often 3£ feet long. The in¬ 
florescences of the variety alba are shorter 
than those of the type, the longer ones 
being about 2 feet in length. At Kew a 
number of plants is iilaced at the foot of 
iron bars in a circular bed, the tops of the 
bars being united by crossbars or chains. 
Shoots are trained to cover uprights and 
crossbars, and secondary branches pruned 
back to induce a sequence of stunted, 
spur-like growths from which the in¬ 
florescences are borne in riotous profu¬ 
sion.—D. 

Lewisia colombiana.— In flower colour 
several of the Lewisias— e.g., Howelli, 
Cotyledon, and the subject of the present 
note—have much in common if variable 
in degree, though some of them have quite 
distinct leafage. That named above, and 
which, when recently exhibited by Miss 
Willmott at the Chelsea show, gained an 
Award of merit, approximates in the 
colour of its flowers to L. Howelli, but 
without the undulated, crispate leaves so 
markedly characteristic of that kind. In 
leaf character that under notice is akin to 
L. Cotyledon, having huff-coloured flower- 
buds and pale yellow rose-scarlet lined 
.flowers. As shown, the abundantly- 
flowered inflorescence was about 8 inches 
high and nearly as much through. Chiefly 
Californian, and lovers of warmth, the 
best permanent home for them in this 
country will probably be found to lie tlie 
sunny face of some well-constructed wall 
garden, or nearly vertically - placed rocks 
with ample drainage In the rock garden. 
Many have tried them in the moraine, 
though from inquiries I find the failures 
in it are quite numerous, the plants, after 
doing remarkably well, apparently, for a 
time, going off suddenly. II may lie. of 
course, the fault of tlie moraine, and fier- 
liaps not a little of the planter, but these 
tilings are too precious to fool about with, 
and the gardener may do worse than try 
what I have suggested above.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

The Siberian Iris. —We are sending for 
your inspection two hardy flowers which 
arc so very fine this year that, we thought 
they would lie of interest. The one is a 
new form of Iris sibirica orientalis. which 
we have called Emperor. Tlie flowers of 
the typical orientalis sent with it show 
that the new form is without the white- 
blotched throat, and is a redder shade of 
purple. But tlie garden value of tlie plant 
is its height. It reaches 3J feet, and finely 
overtops the foliage as in the common I. 
sibirica, whereas orientalis practically 
flowers on a level with tlie foliage, and 
much of its brilliance is lost on that 
account. Tlie other is 

Hemerocallis Aureole, a seedling from 
Japan, which we had some years hack. 
A bed of it just now is a wonderful mass 
of orange. The origin of the plant is- ob¬ 
scure. It is a magnified Dumortieri (also 
sent for comparison), but is a solid self¬ 
orange throughout, not with the brown 
reverse of Dumortieri. Tlie flowers, in 
size and colour, and the foliage, in breadth 
and vigour, suggest tlie possibility of a 
cross between that species and aurnntiacn. 
Its season is also Intermediate, and none 
of the Day Lilies is more free-flowering, 
the single stems carrying up to a dozen 
flowers and buds.—R. Wallace and Co. 

L These, larger Siberian I risen arc very 
beautiful, and tee quite agree about tlieir 
valuable qualities near water having seen 
much evidence, of it this year. For 
general work they are far more precious 
than the Japanese Irises, and not at all 
so exacting or diJZcuU to cultivate. —Ed.) 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

POLYANTHUS OR BUNCH 
PRIMROSES. 

These have come very much to the front 
of late years for spring bedding, and when 
well grown there are few flowers to equal 
them for brilliant effect at that time of 
tlie year It is Important to work from a 
good strain, by which I mean one from 
which the i>oor blooms have been 
eliminated and the seed saved only from 
the finest flowers. This has been my prac¬ 
tice for over twenty years, with the result 
that the blooms are large and uniform, 
and the beds are free from “ duffers.” 


| teriorates in quality and the flowers never 
come so large as in the first year. Always 
plant thickly; a good guide is to let each 
plant’s leaves .lust touch its neighbour’s, 
and if Tulips are used these should be 
dibbled in between the plants at about 
S inches to 9 inches distance apart. I 
strongly recommend dotting mixed Tulips 
among the Polyanthuses of mixed colours, 
as it relieves any possible flat appearance 
I in the beds. 

These Bunch Primroses have few 
| enemies, and require very little attention 
beyond weeding after they are pricked out. 
They stand the severest winters; the 
snows only injure the flowers temporarily, 
and they soon recover. They are of easy 
I culture and certain to give a good return 
for the trouble bestowed upon them. Many 
of my flowers measure 2 inches to 2$ inches 


grow.” It is in such places that Fox¬ 
gloves will thrive. A pinch of seed sown 
in June or July will provide numerous 
plants. Plants should, if jiossible, be 
planted out where they are wanted to 
flower. As illustrating the value of the 
Foxglove in the garden, I may mention 
that in a garden where an old Thorn-tree 
has long held sway and many things have 
been tried under it without any result. 
Foxgloves thrive and lighten the other- 
wist 1 sombre spot, seeming to do best in 
the half light.— Le.uurkt. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Narcissus Joiinstoxi. — Surely Mr. S. 
Rost? t p. 201!) has made a mistake in de¬ 
scribing this as a natural hybrid be¬ 
tween pseudo-Narcissus Horsfielili anti 
triandrus. N. Horsfielili can never have 



Bunch Primroses in the garden at Springfield, Northampton. • From a photograph sent by Mr. F. Bostock. 


The illustration represents part of one of 
my several beds. 

Every year the seed is carefully saved 
from marked plants and sown the follow¬ 
ing year about the first week in March in 
a cool greenhouse. In fourteen days the 
seedlings start appearing, and by about 
the third week in May they are ready to 
be pricked out of doors S inches from plant 
to plant in some good soil and semi-shady 
position of the garden. Here they remain 
until October, when they are transferred 
to their permanent quarters. The beds 
should be well done, and I always,work 
in a little cow-manure, as the soil is natur¬ 
ally light. The plants commence flower¬ 
ing in March and are at the height of their 
heauty the last fortnight in April, when 
you get a perfect blaze of oriental colour¬ 
ing in the mixed colour beds. I never use 
old plants, but raise from seed each year, 
at my experience is that the old plant do- 
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across, and each plant throws a mass of 
bloom. To those who have not seen those 1 
flowers well grown from a good strain the 
beautiful effect of the beds in the garden 
is a revelation. 

1 can recommend the following arrange¬ 
ments as being very successful schemes of 
colour :—Mixed colour Polyanthuses with 


with Tulips Prince of Austria or Thomas 
Moore; yellow Polyanthuses alternated 
with Forget-me-not and dotted with 
Stanley Tulip. F. Bostock. 

Springfield, Nnrthnmptnn. 


been associated with any other kind in 
the wilds of Portugal. It is a pure English 
variety, having been, I believe, raised in 
the north of England by a weaver of that, 
mime, hut I am not sure of this. Perhaps 
some of your readers can furnish definite 
information as to the origin of a Daffodil 


passed. I grew N. Johnstom some years 
ago with moderate success. Like all the 
kinds which have their home in that land, 
it did well for several years and then 
languished. I found that the bulbs woultl 
not make tbeir home with me in the same 
way that other kinds that have English 


Foxgloves In the garden.— By many 
lieople Hie Foxglove is regarded almost i blood in them do. 
solely as a woodland plant, and for this Globe flowers and Ferns. — Some 
reason is not taken seriously. As a con- plants of Trollius, now thoroughly estab- 
sequence, there are in many places shady | Ashed, have worked their way among a 
borders and ground covered by overhang- colony of Ostrich Plume Ferns. The mix¬ 
ing trees where it is said “ Nothing will ture is pleasing, the golden-yellow blossoms 


which, for utility as a garden decorative 
mixed Tulips; yellow Polyanthuses dotted I flower and for cutting, can never be stir- 
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being shown up so well by tbe tender green 
of tbe Ferns. For a damp s;>ot these two 
plants are good, but in a dry position they 
are almost worthless. 

Helianthemums. — Tbe method of in¬ 
creasing these, as described in a recent 
issue, answers well, August being the 
month in which many hard-wooded things 
can be propagated. I have propagated 
thousands of llowering shrubs at that time 
of year, but not Itock Roses, preferring 
an easier way. Early in April I take 
shoots with three joints and Insert them 
in ordinary free soil very lirmly up to the 
top joint, in a north border. Very' little 
attention is required, an occasional water¬ 
ing being all that is necessary. In this 
way I strike ninety-five per cent., with 
the advantage that by the autumn they 
have become nice, little, well-rooted plants. 

Arenaria Montana has great decora¬ 
tive value, and in the latter end of May is 


I sions growing side by side showing much 
diversity, one bearing half-a-dozen good 
| spikes, the other almost flowerless. The 
little S. crustnta is always reliable and 
late. S. virens and S. lingulata bloom fairly 
well. The gem of this section is, of course, 
S. pyramidalis, with its 18-inch or more 
branching spikes. I once had a colony of 
this, which gave me thirty or more spikes 
of bloom all of the best quality. To have 
this Saxifrage really good the offsets must 
be taken off as they form, concentrating 
the strength into one crown. This is done 
when it is grown in pots, and the same 
method has to he followed in the open 
ground, otherwise the flower-spikes are 
small. J. Cornhill. 

THE EREMURI. 

Eremuri well repay all efforts to grow 
them successfully. In choosing a position 
for Ercmuri, one with a west or south- 


transplanted. Holes should be got out to 
a depth of 9 inches and wide enough to 
allow of the roots being spread out in a 
horizontal iiosition. Great care must be 
exercised in planting, as the roots are ex¬ 
tremely brittle and easily damaged. If the 
soil is wet or heavy a little sharp sand 
should be placed under the crown for it 
to rest on. Soil should then be very care¬ 
fully worked in between the roots and the 
holes filled up, leaving the crowns about 
fi inches below the surface of the ground. 
Give ample room at planting time and an 
annual mulch of well-decayed manure. 

The varieties usually grown include 
E. liungei, a dwarf species with narrow, 
glaucous leaves and spikes of bright 
yellow flowers about 3 feet long. E. 
himalaieus (here figured! is a beautiful 
white - flowered species growing about 
0 feet high, and is the earliest to flower. 
E. robustus, a lovely species, and one of 
tlie best known in gardens, grows,up to 
10 feet high, bearing rose-coloured flowers. 



Besides these there are several beautiful 
hybrids in cultivation. F. W. G. 

Liiford Hall, Oundle, Horthants. 
— 

WILD GARDENING OVERDONE. 
This way of adorning lawn, orchard, or 
garden, especially in the spring, is often 
overdone. Examples of it are often seen 
in which tbe flowers are set thickly and 
cover the whole of the ground. That is a 
stupid mistake, as it leads to the absence 
of repose, breadth, and any good in tbe 
way of effect. At Kew at first, and in the 
public parks, the flowers were put in in 
the same way that men put tiles on a roof 
—all over the place—with the result that 
the charm of the flowers is altogether lost. 
I have tried many ways and only regret 
those in which I planted too many bulbs. 
Narcissi In cool ground increase so rapidly 
that it becomes very difficult to thin them 
out when they grow too thickly. The late 
Mr. F. W. Burbidge, who knew the 
Narcissi well, on seeing my doings, said : 
“ Whatever trouble you had in getting 
them in, whoever in future wants to get 
them out will have much greater trouble." 
The greatest pleasure we have is seeing 
things in little colonies on moist banks by 
water, or here and there among Heaths 
and low shrubs, and half concealed by 
them. 

Narcissi and other bulbs are offered in 
such quantities and so reasonably that the 
danger of overdoing is increased. 

As an instance of good work take that 
beautiful plant the scarlet Windflower; it 
is not so easily got as other bulbs, and, 
therefore, it is seen in less quantities and 


Group of Ercmuri at Liiford Hall, Oundle, Northants. 


to immense advantage. A very small group 
of it in a meadow or orchard will tell 


striking in the form of good-sized s;ieei- 
mens. The colour is so pure and the 
flowers are borne so freely as to nearly 
cover tlie foliage. There is no finer or 
more satisfactory alpine for the man who 
has not the time to be constantly passing 
round his rockery, for it is so strong of 
constitution that, once established and 
kept free from weeds, it will take care of 
itself. 

Encrusted Saxifrages in bloom.— 
Very prominent is 8. altissima with a crowd 
of 18-inch spikes. It is a bold and im¬ 
posing species at its best, and will last 
years with but little attention. To secure 
a good show of bloom it should be divided 
up every third year. Tlie Aizoon varie¬ 
ties with me do not bloom with any pro¬ 
fusion, but flavescens appears to be an 
exception. S. rosea is pretty, but not 
much bloom. S. Hosti throws up a bold, 
branching spike, and intermedia is good 
but variable, plants of the same dimen- 

Digitized by Google 


much better than if the ground were 
covered with the flowers. In the garden 
west aspect, is to lie preferred, or at least I found it very liable to die out, but on a 
so sheltered from north and north-east lawn which is mown twice a year for hay 
winds that the young growing leaves are it does very well. The groups should he 
not ruined by undue exposure. In this : rather small and picturesque iu outline, 
position they also escape the early morn- that is, they should not be set out in 
ing sun, which is harmful to the young squares or dots. 

growing leaves in early spring. The In planting Crocuses and bulbs of the 
accompanying illustration shows a group sort a good way is to place the roots in 
of Erenmrus himalaieus growing under a the hollows that so often, occur in turf anil 
wall. In my opinion shrubs planted rather level up to tbe surrounding surface with 
widely apart afford the best position in soil. I have filled a good many such 
which to grow these plants, and it is my hollows in a lawn and improved the turf 
intention to remove these to such a jiosi- by doing so. 

tion in tlie early autumn. With regard to It is best to have no set rule, but to 
Soil, Eremuri will grow quite well in work according to tbe ground; but if any 
light, sandy loam as well as in loam of a idea is wanted I should say a tenth of the 
heavier nature, provided there is good surface of a given area should be left en- 
drainage, which is essential. If tlie soil tirely in turf .—Country Life. 

is jioor, some well-decayed manure should- 

he dug in. covering it with soil to the Armeria Laucheana.— This is the most 
depth of quite 12 inches. When all the richly coloured of all the varieties of A. 
foliage lias died down, which usually nmritima. It is of a good purple-crimson, 
takes place by August, Eremuri may be and flowers very freely and regularly. It 
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does not object to a, dry place, but is finer 
where it has its “ feet ” moist in summer. 
Its principal dislike appears to be that of 
being planted under trees, where it does 
not llowor so well and where it is more 
apt to become patchy. My best clump is 
by the side of a little runlet for the supply 
of water to a Water Lily pond, the mois¬ 
ture which finds its way into the soil 
evidently giving this clump of Armeria 
Laucheana a happier appearance than in 
drier places. Several times I have ac¬ 
quired plants of Thrifts which were said 
to be tlie “darkest coloured of all,” and 
invariably these have either been A. 
Laucheana or lighter and poorer coloured 
forms of A. maritima. In all likelihood 
some of these others are masquerading 
under the name of A. Laucheana in 
certain gardens and nurseries.—S. Aiinott. 

Planting the garden.— One of the most 
popular plants in the garden is the scarlet 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


KENTIAS, 

Since these have become so widely grown 
they have, to a very large extent, sup¬ 
planted the older Latania borbonica and 
Seaforthia elegans. Kentia Belmoreana 
and K. Fosteriana (here figured) are now 
grown by tile million. Very few Palms 
are so well suited to indoor decoration as 
these, for large heads of handsome foliage 
may he kept in good condition for a long 
time in very small ]iots. The great thing 
to keep them in good health is careful 
watering, so that they never get dry at 
the bottom of the pots, as all the best 
roots make their way into the drainage. 
It is an excellent plan to put a good hand¬ 
ful of bone-meal over the crocks, us the 
roots find it very quickly, and to support 
a large head of foliage tlie roots must 


tlie sun's rays reach them shading must 
lie afforded. Guard against green-fly and 
thrip, and directly any insects appear 
fumigate the plants. If the ashes on the 
floor of the frame be kept well damped 
Cinerarias are seldom troubled with insect 
pests. 

PLANTS FOR BASKETS. 

(Reply to W. C. Ham..) 

You have a considerable choice of subjects 
that will do well in hanging-baskets, and 
keep up a display of flowers during the 
summer months. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
thrive under such treatment, and especial 
mention must be made of the double- 
flowered forms—Souvenir de Charles 
Turner (carmine) and Mine. Orousse 
(salmon-pink). A variety known as 
L’Klognnte lias the leaves broadly edged 
with white, which, under exposure to the 
sun, becomes suffused with pink. This is 



Kentia Fosteriana. 


Pelargonium Paul Crampel. This is, un¬ 
doubtedly, the best scarlet, and it is also 
good if shifted on into 5-inch or 6-inch 
l>ots and grown oil a cool ash-bed in the 
open air—the flower-buds being picked off 
till September—to bloom in winter in'the 
greenhouse. There are several varieties 
<>t‘ tile scarlet Salvia, which make a very 
bright hod in the garden in summer, or to 
pot on to flower in the conservatory in 
winter. For winter work the plants 
should be pinched back and not allowed 
to exhaust themselves. Salvia Pride of 
Zurich is a favourite, but S. splendens 
Fireball is also good. As a blue-flowering 
plant for summer bedding very few tilings 
equal Salvia patens, which may be ob¬ 
tained from cuttings or seeds. If the roots 
are saved in autumn and kept from frost 
in winter, and started in bent in early 
spring, a stock can be worked up from 
cuttings of tlie young shoots. Really 
good bright blue flowers are not very 
common.—E. II. 

Digitized by GOOglC 


have good food. If artificial fertilisers 
are carefully applied to plants in pots 
crowded with roots the plants continue in 
better health than if shifted into too large 
pots. When Palms fail it will very often 
be found on turning the plant out of the 
pot that the soil at tlie bottom of the pot 
is either dust dry or that the plant has 
been overpotted and soddened with water. 


Cinerarias raised from seed should now 
be pricked out into boxes or singly into 
small pots, using soil of ;i light texture 
with which lias been mixed a considerable 
amount of leaf-mould. Stand the boxes 
or ixjts in a cold frame, under a north 
wall if possible, and on a bed of ashes 
which should have been previously well 
damped. Keep tlie frame close for a few 
days, syringing both morning and even¬ 
ing. On warm nights the lights may be 
removed to allow the dew to settle on the 
plants, but in tlie morning tlie lights 
should be again put on the frames, and if 


tlie best variegated-leaved kind for hang¬ 
ing baskets. The fiowerS are single, loose, 
and whitish in colour. Tropaxflums, too, 
of the different kinds make good basket- 
plants that will resist drought better than 
some subjects. Petunias also are very at¬ 
tractive, particularly tlie single-flowered 
forms. Begonias of tlie tuberous-rooted 
section also do well iu this way. For 
the centre of the basket Fuchsias of a free- 
branching habit of growth or brightly- 
coloured Zonal Pelargoniums are often 
used, and flower well. Tlmnliergia nlnta, 
an annual plant with orange-coloured 
blossoms, can be raised from seed, and its 
long, trailing shoots will not be without 
flowers during tlie summer. The blue* 
flowers of tlie looser-growing forms of 
Lobelia are also very pretty, while a com¬ 
mon British plant, the Creeping Jenny 
(Lysimachia nummularia), liears its golden 
blossoms profusely. Of variegated-leaved 
plants beside the Ivy-leaved Pelargonium 
L’Elegante, you may use Nepeta Glechoma 
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variegatp and Mesembryanthemum cordi-1 
folium variegatuin. ! 

Presuming the baskets are of wire, and ; 
that is the material generally used, they , 
must, In the first place, be lined with large, 
closely-woven flakes of Moss, if they can 
be obtained. In some districts these are 
easily got, but, failing them, thin turves 
with'the grassy sides outwards form effec¬ 
tive substitutes. Considerable care must 
lie taken in lining the basket, as niton litis 
a good deal of the future success or other¬ 
wise depends. When finished, it will be t 
of cup - like form, into which your 
plants may be disposed at will and planted 
therein. In planting, take care to keep 
those of pronounced drooping habit around 
the edge, and do not pile up the soil above 
the lining material, otherwise it will wash 
off when watering. Ordinary potting com¬ 
post, such as a mixture of two parts loam 
to one part each of leaf-mould and well- 
decayed manure, with a little sand, is very 
suitable for all the plants above mentioned. 
After the basket is planted, a little flaky 
Moss pegged over the top is an advantage, 
as it keeps the soil from being washed 
away, while a good plan is, when filled, 
to allow it to stand down for a week or 
two before hanging it up. so as to allow 
the plants to get somewhat established. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Liquid manure.—I have recently been using 
some liquid manure from a tub sunk beneath 
the level of the manure yard diluted with, eay, 
tw-ice its volume of water. This has been ap¬ 
plied to Regal, etc.. Pelargoniums and Liliums. 
hut without any visible eflect. Kindly eay if 
anything is wrong here, and, if so, what? 
Can this be used for Begonias, Gloxinias, and 
otlier soft-wooded plants?— N. B. Morris. 

[The liquid manure In question is, wo | 
should say, too weak, otherwise its effect j 
on the plants named should have been 
visible ere now. Try it at greater strength 
on a few' plants and watch results, or, 
what would be still better, purchase 7 lb. I 
or 14 lb. of Clay’s fertiliser and apply ac¬ 
cording to directions. You would find 
this eminently suited to the requirements j 
in every way of the (lowering plants you 
mention.] 

Sollya hetcrophylla _Flowers of a de¬ 

cided blue are always appreciated, hence 
attention may well be directed to this—the 
Bluebell Creeper of Australia, which has 
been for a long time flowering In the green¬ 
house and bids fair to continue for a con¬ 
siderable period. It is a slender-growing, 
twining plant of a woody character, and, 
when laden witli its drooping, bell-slmped, 
blue flowers, it presents a very attractive [ 
and uncommon feature. In the specially 
favoured parts of these Islands tills Sollya 
may be treated ns a wall plant out of doors, 
but in most districts it requires glass pro¬ 
tection. In the greenhouse it may la- 
grown in various ways, as, if the structure 
is not too lofty. It is seen to great advan¬ 
tage when clothing a roof or rafter, the 
drooping nature of the blossoms enabling 
them In this way to be clearly seen. It 
also looks well when the slender shoots 
are trained round a few sticks. Though 
this Sollya is, in this country, of a de¬ 
cidedly climbing nature, the late Mr. J. H. 
Vcitcli, in his “ Traveller’s Notes,” tolls 
\ts that, while he met with it, freely in 
Western Australia it was always as a 
dwarf bush and not ns a climber.—W. T. 

Palms. —This is the best time to re- 
I>ot Palms. Many insist that, peat is 
necessary to the well-being of these 
plants, but those usually grown will suc¬ 
ceed in good mellow loam, with a fair pro- J 
portion of leaf-mould and sand. Warmth 
and moisture must ho provided for some of j 
the more delicate sorts, such ns Cocos j 
plumosa and C. Weddelliana, but for the 
more robust kinds the average greenhouse 
temperature suffices. Sometimes young, 
boughl-in plants collapse in an unexpected 


way after their arrival, and this may be 
attributed to the practice of some of the 
trade growers who, to obtain saleable 
plants quickly, grow them in strong heat. 
The change of conditions must, there¬ 
fore, be nil against such plants when put 
into a cooler atmosphere. Potting should 
be done firmly and plenty of drainage 
given. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

THE VIRTUES OF SPINACH. 

The old folks in the country say, " Eat 
Spinach and Is-ek, Lily fair in a week,” 
and Spinach really does contain proper¬ 
ties that are splendid for everyone, esiiecl- 
nlly those who suffer from liver troubles 
or rheumatism. The old-fashioned way of 
serving eggs with it is not, moreover, just 
chance, because it has been proved by a 
very clever scientist that the combination 
of the properties contained in the yolks of 
the eggs and the Spinach forms one that is 
most beneficial to health and appearance. 

The one drawback to Spinach is. of 
course, the time that must be spent in 
picking over and cleansing the leaves, for 
the plants grow so close to the ground that 
the least shower of rain will cover them 
with earth, and unless this is entirely 
washed off the Spinach will become gritty 
when cooked. 

Careful cookixo is necessary. —At the 
beginning of the summer Spinach season, 
when the leaves are all nbout the same 
age, they can be boiled together, but, later 
on, it Is better to sort them Into bunches 
and put the coarse old leaves into the 
saucepan first, so that they are partially 
cooked before the younger ones are added. 
Spinach should always be rooked in its 
own juices. If it Is plunged into hot water 
much of its delicate flavour and whole¬ 
someness is lost. If an enamel-lined pan 
is used, a couple of tablespoonfuls of 
water should be put in to prevent the 
lining from cracking, and the saucepan, 
whether of Iron or other composition, 
should be allowed to heat through very 
slowly and not he put over the fire until 
the juices flow freely. 

To cook Spinach allow twenty minutes 
to an hour, according to the age of the 
leaves; it. is the only green vegetable thnt 
is cooked with the lid of the saucepan on 
to prevent too rapid evaporation of the 
steam. I find the best way to cook Spinach 
is to wash, prepare, and boil it during the 
morning, then it only requires re-ben ting 
and finishing off in the evening. It is 
rather improved than otherwise by re¬ 
heating, and if you are fond of this vege¬ 
table you can prepare enough for two or 
three meals ahead, provided you have a 
cold larder in which to keep it. 

Spinach as a vegetable.— For each 
IK-rson allow J lb. of Spinach, a tcns]ioon- 
ful of Lemon-juice, \ oz. of butter, pepper 
and salt, and fried or toasted erofltons. 
When the Spinach is cooked, turn it on to 
a hair sieve placed over a basin and press 
out all the water \vith the back of a 
wooden spoon. Then take away the basin, 
put a plate under the sieve, and rul) the 
Spinach through. A good deal of the pulp 
will remain on the under-side of the sieve, 
so do not forget to sera]*- this thoroughly. 
Put the butter into a saucepan, and when 
it has melted add the Spinach and flavour¬ 
ings of salt and ]>epix-r. Stir until hot. 
then add the Lemon-juice. Arrange in 
pyramidal form on a hot dish and garnish 
with fried or toasted sippets. 

Spinach with eggs. —The usual way of 
serving this dish is to prepare the Spinach 
as above and place lvouched or hard-boiled 
eggs on or round the vegetable. Here is a 
new and more interesting recipe. 

When the Spinach is ready form it Into 


1 


a border or wall, leaving a space in the 
centre. Have ready as many hard-boiled 
eggs ns are required, remove the shells, 
and cut the eggs into halves. Put them in 
the centre of the Spinach, pour cheese 
sauce over, and serve at once. 

Home, Cool-cry. 

TOMATO RECIPES. 

Stuffed Tomatoes. —Six large Tomatoes, 
two cui>s stale breadenimbs, two table¬ 
spoons butter, two teaspoons salt, and two 
to Ides ]hauls finely-chopped Onion. Cut off 
the blossom end of the Tomato and re¬ 
move the inside portion. Prepare the 
dressing by placing the hntter and Onion 
in a double boiler and cooking fifteen to 
twenty minutes. Add the salt and the 
breadenimbs. Fill the Tomatoes with tile 
dressing, place in a buttered pan, and bake 
in a moderate oven about one hour. 

Stuffed Tomatoes with Olives. —For 
each two Tomatoes prepare the follow¬ 
ing :—One tablespoon butter, half a small 
Onion finely chopped, four tnhlespoons dry 
breadcrumbs, and half a cup shredded ripe 
Olives. Remove stem from sound Toma¬ 
toes and scrape out pulp. Cook the Onion 
with the butter in a double boiler for 
twenty minutes. Add the pulp nnd cook 
live minutes, then the Olives nnd bread¬ 
crumbs. Put the mixture in the Toma¬ 
toes, cover with breadcrumbs and hake. 

Baked Tomatoes.— Scald nnd peel the 
desired number of Tomatoes. Remove the 
cores aud cut down from the stem end 
about half-way, making six or eight sec¬ 
tions. Sprinkle salt into the openings and 
place a piece of butter in the centre. 
Arrange the Tomntoes closely in a pan, 
pour about one-fourth cup of hot water 
into the bottom of the pan, and set in Un¬ 
even to hake slowly about an hour. Slow 
cooking of Tomatoes develops a delicious 
flavour. 


Young French Beans, when served with 
cutlets or roast, meat, are best in the plain 
old-English way. This vegetable, how¬ 
ever, Is so good that it should not always 
be considered a mere accompaniment to 
something else. Rolled and drained and 
then returned to the saucepan. In which 
some butter has been melted, French 
Beans need only a seasoning of pepper 
nnd salt, with perhaps a little Lemon 
juice and chopped Parsley, to become a 
vegetable entree of the best kind. For a 
change, this recipe may be modified by 
taking the Beans out of the water while 
they are still not quite tender. They are 
then to be drained nnd put into a pan con¬ 
taining some melted butter. Flour is 
sprinkled over them—a dessertspoonful of 
flour to a pound of Beans— nnd the pan 
is moved briskly about over the fire so as 
to toss the contents. About a quarter of 
a pint of milk is ixuired in and the Beans 
are gently simmered until they are quite 
tender. Some ]x-oplo beat up the yolk of 
an egg with a little water and Lemon 
juice anil mix it well with the Beans at 
the- last moment .—Home Cookery. 

Strawberries for preserving.— The craze 
for large Strawberries lias, it. is to lie 
feared, led to the extinction of some of the 
older varieties which were formerly used 
for preserving. Grove End Scarlet, a fine 
fruit for jam-making, was at one time 
cultivated extensively for this object in 
East Lothian. Yicomtcsse II. de Thury is 
yet to he found, but not to any great ex¬ 
tent, while one may look over Strawberry- 
breaks in gardens without finding Elton 
Pine or Keen's Seedling. These four sorts 
are valuable for preserving, and equally so 
for eating, although the size in the case 
of Grove End Scarlet is small. 'When pre¬ 
served it retains its colour and shape, and 
was formerly much appreciated in the 
still-room. — K. Bright. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON CATAWBIENSE. 
When Rhododendrons are mentioned, one 
thinks of the varied hybrids found in 
l>resent-duy collections, losing sight often 
of the s|>eeies to which we owe the hybrids. 
One of these siiecies, and the one to which 
we are indebted mainly for what, hardi¬ 
ness tile hybrids (wissess, is I!, eatawbiense 
there figured), a native of the highest 
|>eaks of the southern Alleghenies, it is 
because of its growing at tills elevation 
that it jmssosses its great hardiness. II 
lias proved ns hardy as It. maximum, 
another s]>oolos which, though growing on 


bloom in mid-May or but little later, while 
maximum is not in flower until the close 
of .Tune. There is another difference. 
Though maximum does not bloom until the 
time stated, it makes growth earlier, and 
the flowers are, therefore, surrounded 
with young shoots when they expand. On 
It. eatawbiense the heads of bloom fade 
before new growth starts. 


THE I. El TOSHER M U M g. 

Tiif, Eeptosi ermums form a very pretty, j 
free-flowering race of shrubs belonging to 
tile Myrtle family. They are for the most 
part unlives of Australia and New 
Zealand, and though hardy in the milder 


found in N'ieholli, which, at the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition held at Chelsea in 
1912, was given the prize offered for the 
finest new plant. Since then it has been 
extensively propagated, for cuttings 
strike readily and plants can now be 
obtained at a comparatively cheap rate. 
This variety differs from the type in Its 
stiffer and more upright growth and its 
deeper-tinted leaves, but above all in the 
colour of the blossoms, which are of an 
intense ruby-red tint, a well-flowered ex¬ 
ample being particularly showy. Another 
variety is Chapmamii. whose blossoms are 
more of a rosy-red colour. A third 
variety, also shown at Chelsea, is l'.os- 
ca weni, which has a good ileal of the 
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Bhododendron eatawbiense in Mrs. Chambers' garden at Ilaslcincre. 


the mountains referred to, extends ns far 
north ns New England. R. eatawbiense 
blooms In early spring, a month earlier 
than maximum. Though it is one of the 
I<irents of the many lovely hybrids in 
cultivation, it is a splendid one itself. The 
colour is of a bluish-purple, the individual 
flowers, as well us the unihels, being largo. 
A variety of R. eatawbiense known ns 
fastuosuui is remarkable among Rhodo¬ 
dendrons in that the flowers are of a semi- 
double character. In colour the flowers 
are lilac-purple. There is no trouble in 
distinguishing eatawbiense from maxi¬ 
mum, for not only is it n handsomer 
variety in both flower and foliage, hut the 
difference in the season of blooming is 
alone sufficient. R. eatawbiense is in 
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parts of these Isles they, in colder dis¬ 
tricts, require protection during the 
winter. For the most part they form 
freely-branched bushes. In the majority 
of them the blooms are white or of some 
light tint. By far the commonest in a 
native state is the Manuea (Eeptosperwmn 
seopariuin), which is plentifully dis¬ 
tributed throughout botli Australia and 
New Zealand. It is also the most variable 
member of the genus, and of late several 
well-marked forms have been brought for¬ 
ward. The typical kind has white flowers, 
which are in some eases suffused with lilac 
or pink. In the variety grandiflora tan 
old kind) they are larger than those of the 
type, and more,coloured. A marked de¬ 
parture from all previous kinds is to he 


graceful habit of the typical kind, while 
the comparatively large flowers are nearly 
white with a red centre, the buds being 
deeply coloured. The ordinary Eeptosper- 
mum sco| arium is sometimes called Captain 
Cook's Tea Plant, from the fact that tin- 
leaves were, by tills celebrated navigator, 
employed as a substitute for Ten. 

These Reptospernnims nre readily in- 
creased by cuttings of tlio half-ripened 
shoots, taken during the summer mouths, 
inserted into jiots of sandy soil, and placed 
in a close propagating case in a greenhouse 
temperature. Seeds nre also frequently 
produced, but the progeny, even from the 
most distinct varieties, is apt to be some¬ 
what mixed. j| m ilfl rfv. II. W. 
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NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

The Indian Horse Chestnut (iEseulus 
Indies). — This species of zEsculus, bloom¬ 
ing as it does in July, is in full beauty 
after the majority of flowering trees are 
past their best. At home—the North¬ 
west Himalaya — it forms a tree of con¬ 
siderable size, travellers rejiortlng it to be 
quite 100 feet high, with a trunk as much 
in diameter as our largest specimens of the 
common llorse Chestnut. It is easily dis¬ 
tinguished from the common tree by 
reason of its larger leaves, which are 
smoother on both sides than those of -E. 
Hlppocastanum. The larger of the seven 
leaflets are each often from !) inches to 
1 foot long and 4 inches wide. The flowers 
are very like those of the ordinary Horse 
Chestnut in size and colour, but the 
inflorescences are longer and rather less 
dense than in that tree. There is also a 
difference in the fruit, for the husk is 
smoother than in the fruit of the com¬ 
moner tree and it is free from spines. 
Seeds ripen frequently and form the best 
means of increase. Although mature trees 
are quite hardy, young examples are some¬ 
times injured by frost, especially in spring, 
after growth has commenced, the tender¬ 
ness being due to late grown, badly-ripened 
wood, or to late frosts injuring the young 
shoots. Introduced in 1851, a few good 
examples-exist in the country, although it 
continued a very rare tree until the pre¬ 
sent century.—D. 


ROSES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

In the Rose garden there will be many 
]K?sts, both insect and fungoid, to contend 
with. Of the former the green aphis is 
most conspicuous, and will smother every 
plant if left unchecked. Thorough and 
frequent spraying is the only practical 
remedy. There are several good washes 
on the market. The same measures must 
be taken to rid one's plants of other 
insects, such as the tlirip and the spittle 
fly. The latter is easily' seen by the white 
frothy substance with which it protects 
itself. This spittle must first be removed 
by a spray of clear water, this being 
followed up with a spray of nicotine wash, 
which will destroy the insects. The white 
tlirip is not so easily detected, as it lives 
on tiie under-sides of the leaves, the tissues 
of which form its food. One is not aware 
of its presence until the ienves begin to 
turn yellow and eventually drop from the 
plant, which most novices would probably' 
imagine was caused by drought. The 
thrips are exceedingly lively, and the 
adults can hop about from leaf to leaf. 
The best way to trap them is to hold a 
sticky board under the plant and give it 
a vigorous shake, which will cause the 
creatures to fall on to the sticky substance. 
Tiie trees must then be sprayed to destroy 
tiie younger generations. 

.Maggots seem to be particularly plentiful 
this year, and I have already found some 
very line buds completely spoiled. The 
only certain way to destroy these most 
dangerous ]iests is to search eaeli plant, 
looking out for curled leaves and other 
sure signs of the presence of maggots, and 
squeezing them with the finger and thumb. 
If the garden is too extensive to allow of 
these measures, and also in the case of 
dense hedges, banks, etc., the alternative 
remedy is to spray with a solution of 
arsenate of lend paste. Of fungoid ]iests 
mildew is the most common, and is almost 
sure to appear sooner or later during the 
summer or autumn. The wiser plan is to 
spray the plants before the mildew ap¬ 
pears, or, at. any rate, as soon ns the least 
signs of its presence are noticed. A 
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special mildew spray should be used. To 
keep the plants absolutely clear of mildew j 
they should be sprayed at least once a 
fortnight. Black spot is another common 
fungoid pest, and is really much more 1 
harmful than mildew, as it gets right into 
the cells of the leaves and causes them to 
fall prematurely. This pest must be sup¬ 
pressed as soon ns it nppenrs, or the whole 
garden will be contaminated. Spray with 
potassium sulphide, using 1 oz. to 10 i 
gallons of water, at frequent intervals, 
and carefully collect any fallen diseased 
leaves and burn them. Orange rust is 
sometimes very troublesome, particularly 
on the Brier-like Roses, the remedies being 
the same ns for black si>ot. Should . 
patches of the rust appear on the stems of 
standard Roses they should be washed 
with a solution of methylated spirit aud 
water in equal parts. 

Continue to give liquid manure in liberal 
quantities, always preceded by a dose of 
clear water during dry weather. Where 
the use of liquid manure is undesirable, 
or where it is not procurable, a light dress¬ 
ing of artificial manure might be used ns 
a stimulant. First water the plants with 
clear water. On the following day re¬ 
move a little of the soil from around the 
base of each plant, and, after giving a 
sprinkling of artificial, replace the soil 
and give another watering. This will 
improve not only the size aud quality of 
the blooms, but the colour also. The sur¬ 
face of the bed must be kept in a loose 
state by constant hoeing, especially after 
a fall of rain or an application of liquid. 
Disbudding aud the removal of small and 
blind shoots must be continued if exhibi¬ 
tion blooms are required, for first-rate 
flowers can only be obtained by con¬ 
centrating the whole energy of the plant 
ui>on their production. Exhibition flowers 
will also need a lot of staking and tying, 
especially the heavy Teas and II.T.’s, 
which are very easily snapped from the 
slender stems unless secured to some sup¬ 
port. Shades must also be provided to 
protect the delicate flowers from the direct 
heat of tiie sun and from the inclemencies 
of the weather. The lmrd-oiieuing sorts 
and also the most delicately-coloured 
varieties may be entirely enveloped in 
tissue paper, to help tiie former in open¬ 
ing and to prevent the soiling of the latter. 
This must only be done when the blooms 
are quite dry, and the paper must not be 
allowed to touch the petals. 

Pot Roses should be hardened off and 
plunged outside ready for repotting in the 
autumn. Those plants that do not seem 
worth repotting might be turned out of 
the pots and planted in a piece of good 
soil. Soak the ball of earth before plant¬ 
ing and tread in firmly. An apparently 
worn-out, useless plant will often be given 
a now lease of ttfe in this way. 

Eglantine. 


NOTES AND EEPLIES. 

Boses with green centres.— The blossoms 
enclosed are from a, tree in my garden. The 
last two years every first blossom is defective 
like tiie enclosed. I should be obliged if you 
could recommend some way of treatment. 
Tiie Rose is a very prolific one. and when per¬ 
fect very beautiful and finely scented. It 
grows on a wall. T do not know its name, 
but in form it resembles a Clloire de Piion. I 
have propagated young trees from cuttings, 
but they are all Buttering iu the same way ae 
the parent plant.—J. C. E. 

[The green centres in the Roses you 
send are usually caused by a chock of 
some kind, such, for instance, as a spring 
frost. Where it is possible to detect these 
malformed blooms, it is a good plan to 
remove them early, and so encourage the 
smaller buds. Another cause may lie that 
the soil in which the plant is growing is 
exhausted, in which ease a mulch of rotten 
manure and frequent heavy waterings 


would do much good. Some Roses are 
more liable to suffer in this way than 
others, and all such should be discarded. 
Tiie variety, flowers of which you send, 
very much resembles Mile. Annie Wood, a 
Rose very much addicted to this malfor¬ 
mation. | 

Rose Georges Cain.— I have before me 
as I write two blooms of Georges Cain, 
which surpass any other red Rose I know, 
excepting, jierhnps, the single-red Sarah 
Bernhardt. Georges Cain is a loose, semi- 
dotible Rose, with large, circular petals. 
Tiie open flowers each measure from 
5 inches to 5} inches across, and the effect 
of a number of these on a well-grown plant 
can be well imagined. The buds are very 
long and pointed. Georges Cain belongs to 
tiie Itugosa family, and embodies all the 
good qualities of’ that useful section of 
garden Roses. It was raised by M, 
Gravereaux in 190!) and was obtained by 
crossing the common Rosa rugosa rubra 
with the old H.P. I'ierre Notting. It has 
the typical rugosa habit of growth—ex¬ 
ceedingly free aud bushy, the longer shoots 
semi-i>endulous. The colour of the flowers 
is a rich dark crimson shaded with black, 
especially in the buds and lialf-open 
blossoms. It is a very free bloomer, three 
and four flowers being produced on eaeli 
stem. My plants commenced to bloom on 
June 4th and are now literally a mass of 
rich colour, and, judging by the large 
number of buds in various stages, the dis¬ 
play will last for some time yet. A further 
crop of bloom is given in the autumn. The 
flowers are. for tiie most part,-borne on 
the wood of the previous season, so that, 
in pruning, all the young, healthy wood 
must be retained. It is a strong grower 
and is most effective in a large isolated 
clump, where it can develop freely. It 
would be a line thing with which to cover 
a small mound of old tree stumps, or to 
train on a low wall. A standard of this 
variety would quickly develop a huge 
head, tiie semi-pendulous habit giving a 
fine effect. Georges Cain is certainly a 
Rose worth growing, and well deserves the 
award given it at the Bagatelle trials.—E. 

Rose Mons. Desir.— Although very much 
neglected at the present time, this is one 
of the finest iierpetunl-floworiug climbing 
Roses in cultivation. It is particularly 
useful for training on a wall, for its habit 
is vigorous and free, and while many 
Roses in a similar position soon become 
leggy and bare sit tiie base, Mons. Desir 
sends up young shoots right from the 
bottom. It'is also most prolific, and con¬ 
tinues to bloom right through the season. 
My plant, which is three years old, is non- 
in' full bloom (June 9th). and has on it 
over thirty fully-developed flowers besides 
dozens of various-sized buds. The blossoms 
are very quaint in shape and most pleasing, 
witli fimbriated petals of good substance. 
Tiie buds are firm and neat, taking n long 
time to open. As they develop, the flowers 
take on a Carnation-like form, with an 
irregular centre, tin- outer petals reflexing 
and twisting very prettily. The colour is 
a bright crimson with heavy shadings of 
blackish-purple and violet. Although 
dusky, the flowers are very attractive, and 
will be very useful for cutting for indoor 
decoration, or for buttonholes. The fact 
that it imssessos an almost overpowering 
fragrance will commend this Rose to 
many. Mons. Desir is a H.T., having a 
fine hardy constitution, which fits it for 
practically any position. If no wall can 
lie found for it this variety will do splen¬ 
didly when grown as a free pillar. It is 
strange that such a fine, all-round climb¬ 
ing Rose should have become practically 
obsolete, especially as there are few very 
dark red wall Roses that can be relied 
upon. —Egi.axtixe. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

DAFFODIL WHITE SERGEANT. 
Tue Illustration we give to-day shows well 
the fine form and beauty of this vigorous 
growing sort, the drooping blooms render¬ 
ing it one of the most elegant and grace¬ 
ful of the white-flowered sorts. An 
article dealing fully with the cultivation 
and the best of the white-flowered sec¬ 
tion will be found in our issue of Novem¬ 
ber 29, 3913 (p. 772). 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

SOME ALPINE FLOWER NOTES. 
Campanula St event nan a is one of the 
earliest of the Campanulas to flower, oiien- 


of the Alps. There are at least two dis¬ 
tinct forms offered by nurserymen in this 
country. My own plant has glossy 
foliage like a Pentstemon, and the flowers, 
which resemble a miniature Canterbury 
Bell, are carried on 2-inch stems. There 
is another form with downy leaves of a 
silver-green colour with a more dwarf 
habit. This has larger and coarser-iooking 
flowers. I prefer the glossy variety, which 
increases rapidly, although it dies right 
back during the winter. It likes a well- 
drained position, when it will flower very 
freely. 

Pentstemon . Scouleri. — This is 
described in “ The English Flower 
Garden ” as bearing flowers of a slaty 
bluish-purple, and in no groat abundance. 
My own experience is that the flowers are 


Onosma tauricum. —I grow both O. 
tauricum and O. albo-roseum, but con¬ 
sider the former infinitely the better 
plant. O. albo-roseum is a shy bloomer 
with me, and is too much like a dwarf 
Comfrey. I note Sir Frank Crisp ex¬ 
presses some disappointment with it, 
although I recollect seeing it at its best at 
Friar Park two years ago. The Golden 
Drop is a glorious plant, and when well 
established will cover a square yard of 
ground, crowning the folinge with arched 
clusters of clear yellow flowers. 

Diantiips neglectus. — As I write 
(June 2nd) the first flowers of the 
Glacier Pink are opening, and there is a 
promise of a very fine show this year. It 
is one of tile neatest and brightest of the 
Dianthi, the flowers being carmine-rose 



Daffodil White Sergeant. 


ing in a favourable season about the first ; produced in very groat abundance, and I 
week in May. The foliage is mat-like ami j should describe their colour as a soft 
spreads quickly, soon covering a good silvery-mauve flushed with pink. There 
Kiince of ground; the leaves are pale 1 is a distinct silvery sheen about them. A 
green. The flowers, rising from (> inches well-grown plant forms a handsome sub- 
t<* 9 inches above the leaves on delicate ! ject for an elevated pocket in the rock 
stems, are larger and longer than those of ! garden. 

the common Hairheil, oral of a beautiful Viola bosxiaca. —The Bosnian Viola is 
silvery-lilue. This Campanula is a valuable | a great acquisition to our rock gardens, 
addition to the rock garden, for the plant though it is often short lived. Fortunately 
is robust and the flowers are produced in p comes freely from seed and is easily 
great abundance. It associates very well propagated, so losses may be easily rc- 
with Phlox canadensis and Saponaria placed. The flowers, being of a bright 
ocymoides. ruddy-purple colour, make a striking 

Campanula Allioni. — This flowers I contrast to those of Viola gracilis and V. 
about two weeks later than the foregoing. | cornuta, with which, 1 believe, it 



witli a buff reverse. I brought my plants 
from the Italian Alps and they have in¬ 
creased considerably in size since they 
were first planted in Bill. I have one 
clump with about 100 flower-buds ready 
to open. It likes lime and a position in 
fail sun. It is easily propagated either 
from cuttings or by seed. 

Brcndon, Hertford. S. Gravesox. 


NOTES AND REVUES. 

Alyssum spinosum. — The Spiny Mad- 
wort is one of the best of our rock plants, 
and looks equally well trailing over rock- 
work or hanging from a wall, or even on 
the level. It is not too common, and might 
well be more cultivated in the gardens of 
the many lovers of alpine plants. I have 
grown it now for a number of years and 
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have always found it quite hardy. Per¬ 
haps the best plant 1 know is in Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s garden at Monreith, 
Wigtownshire, where a large plant has 
been grown for several years at the top of 
a low retaining wall. The variety A. 
spinosum roseum, with rose-tinted flowers, 
is not considered bright enough by uiauy, 
though some hold it in considerable favour. 
—S. Arnott. 

Erlnacea pungens.-' This is one of the 

most precious of miniature-growing rock 
shrubs, almost unique In habit, and finite so 
in the inimitable beauty of its Pea-shni>ed 
almost sky-blue flowers. Known to culti¬ 
vators for a century and a half, the plant 
is still exceedingly rare, and only seen in 
ones or twos. At the recently-held 
Chelsea exhibition we remarked it in the 
collection of Messrs. Cutbush and also that 
of Sir Eventrd Hnmbro, and in eacli the 
well-flowered hushes were a great attrac¬ 
tion. Native of Valencia and Morocco, 
some doubt has ever existed ns to its com¬ 
plete hardiness, and by reason of its rarity 
it is worthy of a place in the rock garden 
where natural protection is afforded. In 
southern England and at Cambridge, i 
among other places, the plant is apparently I 
hardy enough. I have, however, no ex¬ 
perience of it in northern districts. The 
plant forms a dense, spiny, almost leafless J 
bush—the few leaves that appear are small 
and quite silvery—in which are set the 
pretty flower clusters. It flowers in May. 
In Ihe rock garden a sunny spot should be 
selected and perfect drainage given. It is 
not very particular as to soil, very sandy 
loam or peat and loam suiting it quite 
well. Seeds are only rarely produced, 
though they constitute probably the best 
method of increase.—E. II. .1. 

Myosotis Rehsteineri. — One of the 
daintiest of all the Forget-me-nots is 

Myosotis Rehsteineri, said to be a dwarf 
form of M. cmspltosn. It grows some 

2 inches or so high, and bears small 

flowers of the most exquisite blue. It is 
fairly perennial and hardy, though I lost 
it one very severe winter. Seeds are pro¬ 
curable and may be sown where they are 
to flower or in |H>ts or boxes, and after¬ 
wards transplanted. M. Rehsteineri is 
lovely in the crevices of paved pathways, 
is excellent for carpeting bulbs, and. 

grouped in the rock garden, is very effec¬ 
tive.—Ess. 

Achilloa serbica.—Tlie Serbian Yarrow 
ranks high among the dwarfer white- 
flowered species of the genus. Its extreme 
height is about a foot, but it is frequently 
much dwarfer. About 1) inches is probably 
the average height. It makes a spreading 
tuft of foliage, almost covered in May and 
.Tune, and ofttimes longer, with pure white 
flowers. There is no difficulty in culti¬ 
vating it on ordinary roekwork, and it is 
quite at home in a moraine or a border. 
A sunny position seems to suit it best, but 
it. also thrives with me in partial shade 
nearly as well as in sun.—Ess. 

The Black Pansy. — I never had an oppor¬ 
tunity of growing this till this season. In the 
autumn my daughter brought me about 100 
seeds she gathered when in Switzerland in 
August last. These I sowed in a box, keeping 
the box in a cold frame through the winter. In 
April the seedlings were planted out. and out 
of Ihe 100 seedlings not 20 per cent, bad black 
flowers, although the seed came from two pods 
from the same plant, with no others near it. 
There are many colours, some almost white. 
Some of the blooms are very beautiful, coal 
black with a. large yellow eye. I am sowing 
seed from the3e, removing every other colour. 
—John Crook 

Viola gracilis. —This is. without doubt, the 
most attractive of tlie Viola family. Its deep- 
violet flowers are borne very freely, and the 
season of bloom is a very long one. The 

S lants here commenced to flower early in 
larch, and now (in June) they are still bloom* 
ing freely, and by the time they have flnished 
flowering will have been in blossom for four 
months. The rich-violet flowers, with their 
white eyes, are admired by all. It is a native 
of Greece.— South Devon. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

VERMIN IN TIIE GARDEN. 
Although birds are at times destructive, 

I yet they have, after all, their redeeming 
[ features. No one can ptersuade me that 
any benefit accrues to the garden from the 
presenco of the different rodents which 
from time to time favour us with a visit. 
All kinds of mice are probably represented 
all (he year round, although it is only at 
certain lierlods that they are noticeable. 
The pretty little shrew-mouse is, perhaps, 
the only one.of the tribe of which nothing 
detrimental can be said, .for, ns a result 
of close observation, I haw never found or 
seen the shrew interfering with seeds, 
bulbs, or crops. The domestic mouse and 
the long-tailed and short-tailed voles are 
dangerous : the last-named especially so, 
for while the mouse and the long-tailed 
vole work havoc among Crocus corms. 
seedlings, nnd seeds, the short-tailed 
mouse has acquired an insatiable desire 
for fruit. Especially does it relish ripen¬ 
ing wall fruit. Fears, Reaches, and Plums 
being especial favourites. Curiously, I 
cannot blame any of the mouse family in 
respect of Apples. One may to u great 
extent protect wall fruit from birds by 
netting closely. Nets, however, present 
no obstacle to the vole ; on the contrary, 
It uses the meshes as a ladder, its sharp, 
chisel-like teeth soon making an open¬ 
ing. All the mice—with the exception of 
Ihe shrew—will climb Pea-stalks and help 
themselves to the contents of the i>ods. 

Nothing comes amiss to the rat. The 
eggs of birds, their nestlings, Peas, Pota¬ 
toes, Broad Beans, Strawberries, Goose¬ 
berries, Grapes, nnd Peaches 1 have seen 
it devour. Brussels Sprouts and Curly 
Kale it cuts down as neatly as nny 
beaver, nnd close to the ground-line. This 
it does to feed upon the pith of the stem, 
and much damage follows In its wake. 
The water-vole is strictly herbivorous, 
the chief of its depredations being con¬ 
fined to the pond Lilies and aquatics 
generally, although I have at times known 
it to nip off the foliage of French Beans. 
In appearance, this Interesting little 
animal differs widely from the common 
rat. To some extent It resembles the 
beaver on a miniature scale. Its bend is 
blunt, its tail is short and thick,-and Its 
close coat of fur is of a glossy black. 
The squirrel, too, has its faults. Apart 
from its propensity for the bark of certain 
kinds of trees, the squirrel is dangerous 
to stone fruit; not so much, I think, for 
! the sake of the pulp, but for the kernel 
within the stone. Frequently during the 
winter months I find concealed through¬ 
out the garden heaps of fruit stones, In¬ 
cluding those of Cherries. Damsons, 
i Plums, nnd Gages. Peach or Nectarine 
I stones I have never noticed. Kirk. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Red Currant leaves injured. —I have n fair 
crop of Red Currants, but manv of the leaves 
on the bashes are infected as the enclosed. I 
should he much obliged if vou would tell me 
what is the best remedy. Should they be cut 
oft? The Currants are too forward for any 
washing.—G. G. G. 

[The leaves are attacked by the Currant 
I aphis. If those showing the attack are 
I few you should by all means pluck them 
off and burn them. If numerous wait 
until the fruit is plucked, though it will 
suffer, or, better still, spray with a solu¬ 
tion of soft-soap, l lb. to 10 gallons.] 

The Pear midge.-- -The presence of the 
larva 1 of this insect in Pears is now plainly 
apparent by the infected fruits assuming 
a mis-shapen appearance nnd becoming 
abnormally large. Fortunately, the num¬ 
ber so affected is fewer than usual, but 
such ns there are present must be picked 
off nnd burnt, this being the only effectual 


method of lessening attacks in future. 
Pitmaston Duchess, for some reason or 
other, suffers more from this i»est than 
nny other variety. Those hitherto un¬ 
acquainted with the ravages of this pest 
should examine their trees, and, if nny 
fruits are detected in the condition men¬ 
tioned above, they will, on cutting one or 
two open, find the interior being gradually 
devoured by the larva 1 , of which numbers 
will 1)p found present. To allow these 
fruits to remain unlit they drop from the 
trees with the full-fed larvae* inside is a 
fatal mistake. Much neglect only means 
an attack on a more extended scale 
another season.—S. P. K. 

Caterpillars. —A keen look-out for these 
must now be kept, us they soon damage 
liotli foliage and crop to a considerable 
extent if allowed to continue their depreda¬ 
tions unchecked. Unfortunately, remedies 
such ns Paris Green, arsenate of lead, etc., 
cannot, on account of their poisonous 
nature, be employed for fruit-trees in 
kitchen gardens when vegetable crops are 
grown beneath them. In such ease one of 
the non-poisonous specifics now on the 
market which kill by contact should be 
used Instead. The former should be np- 
plied in the form of a spray, but the latter, 
to be effective, must be applied in suffi¬ 
cient quantity to well wet the foliage and 
fruit. A garden engine furnished with a 
jet of small bore is a useful appliance 
when many trees have to bo dealt with. 
By holding the forefinger close to the 
orifice the wash or insecticide, ns it leaves 
the jot, can be effectually spread and 
directed to any part, of a tree. For the 
Gooseberry and Currant caterpillar a very 
simple way of dealing with them is to well 
syringe the bushes and then to scatter 
road-dust freely over them. Two or three 
applications will soon clear the hushes of 
the pest. 

Wasps.— Although the usual strict watch 
has been kept for queen wa^spa during the 
past few weeks, yet the bag has been lighter 
than usual. Up till the present (June 1st) 
only nineteen have been accounted for. a 
number which was quadrupled at the same 
date in 1914. In addition, up till now. three 
nests in the course of formation have been 
detected and destroyed. Considering the havoc 
annually wrought among fruit by wasps, it is 
to the interest of every gardener—and every¬ 
body else for that matter—to kill all the 
queens seen in the early months of the year, 
and to search out and extirminate all nests 
found.—W. McG.. Balmae. 


FRUIT. 

SCALDING IN GRAPES. 

Hardly has the thinning of late Grapes 
been brought to a close before we hear the 
annual cry, that something is amiss with 
Muscats and Lady Downe’s. The Vines 
are vigorous, and the foliage is dense anil 
healthy, and yet numerous berries in the 
best bunches, far away from the sun's 
rays, within a few hours put on the ap¬ 
pearance of having l>een boiled. This sc>- 
ealled disease always attacks the berries 
during the stoning period, and is most 
troublesome in stormy and changeable 
weather, when, no matter how careful the 
Inside management, the air temperature 
rushes to extremes. Under these rapid 
fluctuations the economist who grudges 
fuel allows the night tcnqierature of the 
house to fall to a low figure, when the 
berries long before daybreak become ex¬ 
tremely cold. A bright, sunny morning 
breaks, the temperature of the house rises 
faster than that of the berries, condensa¬ 
tion of vapour follows, and a ivortion of 
the skin Is destroyed. 

Scalding does not extend over a long 
jierlod—generally from a fortnight lo 
three weeks, more or less, according to 
the regularity of the “ set ” nnd the active 
condition of the roots, while the greatest 
destruction almost Invariably is experi- 
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eueed where ventilation is imperfect and 
the borders are wet and cold. The 
amateur who never rends his calendar, 
when he finds his berries scalding, un¬ 
mindful of the fact that this subject has 
been discussed over and over again, at 
once sends berries to the editor of his 
pai>er, but before the oft-repeated reply 
can reach hint the mischief is done, and 
many of his best bunches are disfigured, 
if not spoiled. Once more, then, upon the 
principle that prevention is better than 
cure, I would suggest the production and 
maintenance of conditions the reverse of 
those I have described. The fires in the 
first place should be started sufficiently 
early in the afternoon, not only to expel 
sluggish vapour, but also to maintain a 
brisk circulation of warm air through the 
night. Tile apex ventilators should never 
be closed, and, the better to prevent a 
sudden rise, fire-heat should be shut off 
before tiie sun strikes the roof, when, by 
abundant, if not profuse, ventilation, a 
warm greenhouse temperature may be 
maintained through the day. Cold draughts 
must be guarded against, otherwise 
another enemy in the form of rust may 
put in an appearance, when the intended 
remedy nmv prove worse than the 
imaginary disease. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Grapes.—My Vines, started 
quite late, are showing fruit fairly well, 
although the crop is not so good as one could 
wish. How soon is it necessary to thin the 
berries, and should syringing be done morning 
as well as night, and how long ought it to be 
kept up? —N. B. Morris. 

[The projter time to thin Grapes is when 
the berries are about the sittc of swan- 
shot. No syringing of the Vines should 
be done while they are in flower and 
setting their fruit, and as to whether it 
should be resumed afterwards depends 
uihui circumstances. If the Vines are in 
good health and free of ml spider the 
routine damping of floors, border surfaces, 
etc., should suffice to keep them so. Un¬ 
less the water used is soft or free of lime, 
syringing of the Vines after the fruit is 
set is risky, as the berries are liable to 
become marked or disfigured iu con¬ 
sequence.] 


VEGETABLES. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR POTATOES. 

I have already noted the disastrous 
effects of a succession of frosts culminating 
in one of extra severity on May 27th on 
many different forms of vegetation that 
are generally immune from such attacks. 
Since then I have come across blackened 
trees of Ash and Walnut, and whole 
stretches of foliage and tiny fruit of the 
Blackthorn. Far worse is the destruction 
of much of tiie Potato crop in low-lying 
gardens and allotments, and it is a little 
difficult in the latter case to advise as to ] 
liow best to replace the crop. The destruc¬ 
tion is practically complete. It is not a 
case of nipping of the foliage only, the 
stems are cut down to the surface of the 
ground and there is little hope of even a 
small return. I have no hesitation as to 
the substitutes, and shall see about getting 
them in at once. A few rows of Little 
Marvel Pea for harvesting for winter will 
be the first consideration. This, consider¬ 
ing its height (about 18 inches), is a very 
heavy cropper, and, being amenable to 
close sowing, yields a heavy return from 
a limited area. It is a Pea of excellent 
quality, and, properly prepared and well 
cooked, makes a very acceptable dish. 
Also for harvesting for winter we have 
Ihe green Haricot dwarf Bean, excellent 
in quality and a heavy cropper. This and 
the large white Butter Bean are, I think, 

Google 


the best of their class as winter vegetables. 
I do not quite know why it is, but there is 
a prejudice against the use of the above 
ns vegetables in many country districts, 
and yet when one can get the folks to give 
them a trial properly cooked they are will¬ 
ing enough to recognise their value. A 
good breadth of winter Turnips, of which 
there are few better than Red Globe, will 
be indispensable. I find it advisable to 
sow earlier here than in the south, and 
they' will be in some time in the first week 
in July. Far larger quantities of green 
winter vegetables are likely to be planted 
than usual, and two of the most profitable 
are good strains of Brussels Sprouts and 
Scotch Kale. E. 1!. S. 

llardwiok. 


HOEING. 

Hoeing is one of the most important opera¬ 
tions connected with the kitchen garden, 
or, in fact, any other part of the garden. 
If anyone doubts the value of hoeing for 
the benefit of growing plants, whether 
weeds are present or not, let one portion 
belioed and the other part left undone. It 
will be found that that portion of tile crop 
which has been hoed will come to maturity 
at least a week earlier than the part not 
hoed. For the crop to derive ixmelit, 
mere surface-skimming is not sufficient, 
this doing little benefit other than the de¬ 
struction of weeds. The Dutch hoe is a 
good implement in efficient hands, as a 
good workman will work it into the soil, 
and not, as is often the case, merely skim 
the surface and leave the under-soil a 
level and hard mass. For various crops 
the draw hoe is the best. In tiie market 
gardens around London any other than a 
draw hoe is seldom, if ever, used, and 
among the various small seedlings it is 
astonishing how quickly the workmen get 
througli the work. Market growers are 
fully alive to the beneficial influence of 
hoeing, as they well know tiie advantages 
of such work among their advancing 
crops. A week, or even throe days’ ad¬ 
vantage, in getting their produce into the 
market compensates them for any expense 
they may incur in such work. The ad¬ 
vantage of early hoeing for the destruc¬ 
tion of weeds is very marked among young 
seedlings just emerging from the ground, 
as any neglect in the earlier stages will 
often cause serious trouble or extra labour 
inter ou with hand-weeding. The piece 
of ground which could be lined over in 
two hours when taken in time will, when 
this is neglected, take probably three days 
to go over. During a wet jieriod hoeing is 
certainly a disadvantage, but if the first 
opiKirtunity is taken, it is rarely' that 
weeds become troublesome. Whenever a 
hot,’ drying day occurs I invariably get 
together what men I can and have all 
ground hoed over, whether weeds are pre¬ 
sent or not. 

For the destruction of weeds the Du tell 
hoe is the best, and the surface should he 
well loosened and worked over, so that the 
roots of all weeds are exposed. A care¬ 
less workman will only loosen the soil 
under the weeds, and this, instead of 
causing their destruction, only adds to 
their vitality. Very often when a draw 
hoe is used for the destruction of weeds, 
a careless workman, instead of hoeing 
every portion regularly over, will draw 
one part over another and merely cover 
the weeds, which should be cut up with 
the soil. The weeds are hidden just for a 
short period, when they quickly appear 
again in great numbers, thus necessitat¬ 
ing the work being done over again. 
When using draw hoes, the soil must he 
well stirred, and for small seedlings par¬ 
ticular care be taken to use only narrow 
hoes. Except for hoeing amongst Pota¬ 


toes or the Brassicas or for earthing up, 
large hoes should not be used, as, besides 
leaving a very irregular surface, too much 
soil follows the hoe. 

Not only for stimulating growth, but 
for conserving moisture in the soil, hoeing 
is also of great benefit, and during a dry 
time hoeing for this reason is very bene¬ 
ficial, the crops often doing far better with 
this than when watering is performed. 

A. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cucumbers scalded. —Enclosed you will find 
a Cucumber, one out of many that lias almost 
turned white. 1 should be pleased if you could 
I give me any information as to the cause.— 
| John Li nt 

[ [The Cucumber sent bears not a trace 
i of disease, and the condition of which you 
complain is, we think, due more to cul¬ 
tural errors than anything else. In our 
opinion the disfigurement is caused 
through the fruits being exposed to the 
rays of the sun while yet wet after 
syringing iu the morning. If well shaded 
by their own foliage we have never heard 
of this scalding, for that is simply what 
it amounts to, occurring. It is often to 
be observed on frame-grown Cucumbers, 
the l tort ion of the fruit affected generally 
being that which is exposed to full sun¬ 
shine during the early part of the morn¬ 
ing. The means to adopt to prevent it is, 
if the foliage is scanty, to avoid wetting 
Ihe fruits in the morning or to defer 
syringing until the afternoon. In the 
meantime encourage the plants to make 
vigorous growth and get the trellis well 
clothed with new foliage. A slight shade 
afforded before the sun’s rays become 
imverful would protect the fruits from 
injury until there Is leafage enough to do 
that.] 

Baiting ground. —You have hitherto given 
me valuable information in reply to my in¬ 
quiries, and I hope for a repetition of your 
courtesy regarding tiie following :—Some three 
months ago I got two cartloads of common 
Balt that had been useti for the preservation of 
butchers’ cattle hides and shaken off them 
after they were cured, and spread it somewhat 
thickly on 235 equate yards of part of m.v 
kitchen garden, leaving the ground on each 
side unsalted to see the result of the experi¬ 
ment. I planted both the salted and the mi- 
salted ground with Potatoes, but I fear X have 
made a mess of tiie salted ground, as on it 
there is no appearance of Potato leaves, while 
on the unsalted ground tile rows are quite 
distinctly seen. Is there any chance of the 
Potatoes coming up yet on the salted ground, 
and if not what should 1 do with the ground 
to remedy what lias I think been a big mis¬ 
take. I had seen splendid Potatoes grown on 
the Fifeehire coast in pure Band with Seaweed 
carted wet from the shore out between the 
rows. There is a crust formed on the surface 
of the salted ground, which when walked over 
reminds one of the ground after a smart touch 
of frost before the sun has reached it.— Clyde- 
side. 

[You tlo not tell us the weight of salt 
used, but we may assume that the two 
cartloads would not weigh less than a ton. 
You have, therefore, used it at tiie rate of 
20 tons per acre, and, as the usual dress¬ 
ing for agricultural purposes runs from 
5 ewt. upwards to 7 cwt. or 10 cwt. at the 
outside, you will have no difficulty in 
realising that you have rather overdone 
it! The value of salt as a manure is 
limited, but it has some use ns a weed 
killer and insect destroyer, and you ap¬ 
pear to have used it in tills method and 
tolerably effectively. The quantity of salt 
that you have used has ruined the Pota¬ 
toes, and they will uever start into growth. 
Until the salt has been washed out of tile 
soil by heavy rains it Is quite useless to 
sow or plant any crops on the land so 
treated.] 

Worthless Beet. -In your issue for April 3rd 
" K." refers to poor, ill-flavoured Beet. Varie¬ 
ties have something to answer for. Another 
evil is the method of storing. Sowing too 
early is another evil, as many kinds grow too 
large when the ground is good. I always sow 
in the last half of May. Now (early in May) 
I am using roots that have been iu the ground 
all the winter— Dorset. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

Plants in flower June IOtii.— Berbcris 
(various). Cydouias, Dcutzias, Honey¬ 
suckles, Coriarias. Jioses (many species 
and varieties), Solanum crispum and 
Olasnevin variety, Raphiolepis Dclacouri, 
Lilacs, Vines. Rubus, Partridge Perry. 
Rhododendrons (many kinds), Clematises 
(many varieties), Wistaria sinensis and 
white variety, TV. multijuga rosea, IP. in. 
alba, Pernettyas, Pyraeantha, Laburnums, 
Azaleas (various), Elwagnus, Olearia 
macrodonta. Kalinins, Periwinkles, Jasmi- 
num Bcesianum, Fendlera rupicola, 
Robinia Kelscyi, Magnolias, Thorns, 
Spinras, Mock Orange, Siberian Pea-tree, 
Viburnum, Crimson Chestnut. Spindle- 
tree, Rroom, Weigelas, Fabiana imbri¬ 
cate. Erica einerea and its varieties, 
Mrnziesia polifolia (in variety I. Cistus 
(in variety), Corntis Kousa, Syringas, 
Bruckenthalia spieufolia. Sun Roses 
(numerous varieties), .Judas-tree, Apples, 
Amelanchier ntaliensis, Andromeda Cates- 
biri, .1. angustnla, Vaceinium pennsyl- 
vannicum, .Ethionemas (various), Jlya- 
cintlius amethyslinus, Myosotis, Mule 
Pink, Sweet-scented and Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, Strcptosoten Jamcsoni, l'luty- 
stemon californicum, Fuchsias, Oypso- 
philas, Alpine and Oriental Poppies, 
Musks, Panny Sunbeam (glowing red), 
St. Bruno’s Lily, Aubrietias, F.rinus (in 
four shades), Fumitory, Arcnarias, Kenil¬ 
worth Try, Campanula muralis, Pepper¬ 
mint, The Shaggy Hatekirrcd, llomcria 
collina, (Jilia tricolor. Sweet Williams, 
Colllnsias, Cornflowers, Lepiosiphons, 
Phacclia campanularia, P. Parryi, Vir¬ 
ginian Slock, Linarias (in many varie¬ 
ties), Geraniums (in variety), Red Vale¬ 
rian, Thymes, Everlasting Peas. 
Rodgersias. Geums. Xemcsias, Silcne 
Armeria rosea, Violas. Saxifrages. 
Gazania, Transvaal Daisies (Gerberas). 
yellow and white Achillean, Hcliehrysum 
rupestre, Scdums. Verbenas, London 
Pride, Apathaa eirlestis, Oralis, Tropao- 
lum polyphyltum, _ Xieremhergiu frit- 
trscens, Cannas, Woodruff, Crinum 
Powelli, Monroe's Mallow, Muhlenbcckia 
eomplexa n ana. Speedwells, Lupins, 
Libert ia formosa, Iris (various), Xym- 
pliwas, Aponogeton grandiflorum. King¬ 
cup, 1 illarsia reniformis, Lily of the Xile, 
Globe-flower, Xnphar lutcum, Day Lilirs, 
Ranunculus Lingua, R. aguatilis, 
Anehusas, Solomon’s Seal, Gladiolus 
byzantinus, Camassias. Sweet Pens, 
S Hr nes. Columbines, Cerastiums. Eri- 
gcrons. Asphodel, Campanula glomerate 
daliurica. Meadow Rue, Ueueheras, Flax, 
Virginian Cowslips. Eremuri, Thcrmopsis 
montana. Aster subcocruleus, Eroriiums, 
Delphiniums, Dianthus easius, Dictam- 
nns Fraxinclla eaucasica, Leontopodium 
alpinum. L. anatolicum. Lychnis, Paten- 
tillas. Cromwells. Salvias, Hypericum 
fragile. African Lily, French Ranunculus, 
Primulas. Ephedra sikkitnensis. Mazes 
rugosus, M. Pumilio, Saponaria ocy- 
inoidcs, Dianthus ncglcctus Vivid, .Elbio- 
pappus pulrherrimus, Pentstemons, Erio- 
gonum vmbcllatum. Felicia abyssinica, 
Baflina pe.traa, Lithospcrmum petraum. 
And rosace, lanyuinosa, llelianthemum 
lunulatum, Daphne eaucasica, Calamintha 
alpina, llorminum pyrenaicum, Veronica 
Lyalli, Jasione perennis. 

Work of the week. —A few plants of 
Minn lobata have been planted Jit the base 
of walls having various aspects and on 
open spaces of trellises and tripods. A 
newly-niadc border facing south has been 
tilled with tall Antirrhinums, Gypsopliila 
prostrata being planted as an edging. 
This when established will fall over and 
soften the rather deep stone edging which 
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has been used to retain the border above 
the ground level. A few Gazanias have 
been planted out, also more Heliotropes. 
The varieties used are I .on! Roberts, 
Favourite, and Mine. M. Andre. Some of 
those have been planted in the mixed 
border. More vases of Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, I.iliums. etc., have been placed 
in their summer quarters. Stocks, Nome- 
sins. Phloxes, Dinnthuses, and Violas 
from seed are still being planted. I.innrin 
alpina raised from seed lias been planted 
to form a group on a rocky alpine hank, 
also a few plants of the Shamrock Pea. 
A few Clematises which were struck from 
cuttings have been planted to ramble over 
! Hollies and large shrubs. Many of the 
large-flowered Clematises are now in 
bloom. 

Hoeing and cleaning are being attended 
, to. also tying and training of creepers, 
i The watering of newly-planted subjects 
now requires daily attention. This must 
l>c done early in (lie morning or late in the 
evening, otherwise scorching of I he leaves 
will follow. A quantity of the Illue Wood 
Anemone (A. Robinsoniana) has been 
taken from the flower garden and other 
places and planted amongst Primroses by 
; the side of the carriage-drive, where we 
hope to naturalise it, and where it; will 
' take care of itself as it does among other 
I spring flowers in the Grass. Phaeelia 
cumpunularia ft he Gentian of annuals), 
lias been thinned out. also Mignonette, 
Cornflowers. Godetlas, Mallows, etc. 

Roses are rapidly coming into bloom, 
tint unless these are well sprayed green¬ 
fly anil caterpillar will ruin many flowers. 
We are now doing this, Quassia extract 
being the insecticide used. E. M. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Syringing fruit trees. — Now that 
warmer weather has set in Apricot, 

I Peach, and other fruit-trees may he 
washed daily. This is host done late in 
the afternoon. Insects must lie given no 
quarter and apply an insecticide directly 
an outbreak occurs. 

Fruit thinning.— Where the fruit, is set 
in clusters on Apricots they should now 
he reduced to one and two, leaving the 
' largest anil best placed in every instance. 
The final thinning must, of course, he 
deferred until after the stoning jioriod is 
passed. The same attention is needed 
with regard to Pearlies and Nectarines, as 
it Is folly to allow I lie trees to carry more 
fruits Ilian will ultimately he required. 
The smallest and most awkwardly placed 
of the fruits can therefore ho dispensed 
with and the remainder judiciously 
thinned at once. With Hie advent of 
warmer weather vigilance must be* in¬ 
creased in regard to looking after the 
roots in the way of moisture. Give the 
border a thorough soaking when water is 
required. 

Tacking In.— The growth on Peach-trees 
now needs fastening hack to the wall, or 
where walls are wired tied to I lie wires. 
This matter should always lie attended to 
in good time as the young wood now being 
pliant it can lie laid in quite straight, this 
saving much time and annoyance when (lie 
winter training of the trees takes place. If 
neglected until the wood becomes partially 
ripe or firm it is a difficult matter to pre¬ 
vent tile base of the young shoots from be¬ 
coming “elbowed." Where shortage of 
labour will not admit of the work being 
properly done recourse must then be had 
] to the employment of twigs of Privet 
I stripped of their leaves to hold the shoots 
in place. These are quickly placed behind 
| In position, but they are not, of course, 

] so efficient as mails and shreds or ties, as 
i the growth cannot be trained straight. 


Flower garden. —Bedding plants gener¬ 
ally are growing away nicely, but require 
a considerable amount of water, as the 
soil dries out quickly under the influence 
of the heat now being experienced. The 
hoe should lie plied frequently to aerate 
the soil, especially the day following a 
heavy application of water. Watering is 
best carried out either in the early morn¬ 
ing or late in tiro afternoon. Annuals and 
biennials in borders must have unlimited 
supplies of water otherwise they will 
i flower prematurely, make but a ]mor 
show, and that of a fleeting nature only. 

Rose garden. —Here the hoe has to bo 
kept going to reduce the surface to a fine 
condition and to keep weeds under. Very 
little aphis has so far boon observed, anil 
the attack yielded at once to a dressing of 
j Quassia extract. Suckers pushed up from 
| stocks oil which the Roses were worked 
are removed as soon as detected. In the 
I case of standards, the bods in which they 
are growing being planted with summer- 
flowering subjects, these suckers are well 
1 searched for before planting takes place. 
Roses both in beds and borders look re¬ 
markably well and promise an abundance 
of bloom shortly. On walls the blossoming 
is already very satisfactory in every way. 

Border Carnations. —These need frequent 
attention in the way of hoeing and water¬ 
ing. as the flower-stems are pushing lip 
rapidly. A little Carnation manure 
scattered on the soil prior to watering 
assists them, the good effects of which will 
be visible when the blooms develop. 
Stakes will now lie placed in readiness to 
tie the latter to, these consisting of light 
Bamboos. 

Pinks. —These will soon bo flowering anil 
promise a glorious display, a border some 
1 feet wide and 100 feet in length being 
hik'd entirely with them. To prolong the 
flowering as far as possible the roots will 
j lie kept well supplied with water. Dry¬ 
ness at the roots also tends to prevent the 
flowers attaining full size. 

Gardenias.— A final batch of cuttings 
has been put into strong heat to supply 
plants for flowering in 6-iuch pots next 
spring. Those struck last year will now 
he partially shaken out anil repotted into 
7-inch pots. Given plenty of heat anil 
moisture they will make good hushes by 
the end of autumn. The spring-struck 
hatch will be shifted into the ikjLs in 
which they will bloom. Other examples 
intended for late winter blooming should 
lie top-dressed and given occasional doses 
of liquid manure or Clay’s fertiliser. The 
great difficulty with Gardenias is to keep 
I them clean, mealy-bug being particularly 
partial to them. Advantage should be 
taken of warm weather to remove them 
to a shed and give the plants a thorough 
cleansing. 

Cinerarias and Primulas.— The earliest 
raised plants should now be potted from 
j the pans, into which they were pricked off. 
into small pots, using a comiKist of two- 
thirds loam, one-third leaf-mould, with 
j enough sand to ensure tiie necessary 
porosity. A frame placed to face north¬ 
wards is the best place for those for some 
I time to eoino. anil this must he kept 
close and well shaded until the plants 
j begin to root. The frame will then he 
aired daily, hat shade must continue to lie 
afforded throughout (In- summer. A good 
lieil of ashes kept constantly moist is the 
best material on which to stand the pots. 

! The latest-raised lot of Cinerarias anil 
Primulas, together with herbaceous 
Calceolarias, is now ready for pricking 
off into pans, which is the best way of 
dealing with them while they are yet in a 
small and tender condition. 

Turnips _Darger breadths may now In’ 

I sown than -]yp j .hitjl^rto boon permissible. 
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as they will not be so likely to bolt now. 
A few rows of Snowball may be sown, but 
the bulk of the sowing should consist of 
maincrop varieties, such as Red and Green 
Globe and Criterion. The drills will be 
well watered and have a little guano 
strewn in them prior to the sowing of the 
seed to accelerate growth and get them out 
of the way of fly as quickly as possible. 

Cauliflowers. — More of the summer 
varieties will now be planted to afford suc- 
cessional supplies. A good breadth of 
Autumn Giant and Autumn Mammoth will 
at the same time be got out into deep 
drills drawn 3 feet asunder. In order to 
get the best results the plants should not 
be nearer together than 3J feet in the 
rows. Ground in good condition is needed 
for them, and the same for Autumn Pro¬ 
tecting Ilroccoli, of which a large breadth 
will be shortly planted. Where ground is 
limited, catch crops, such as Lettuces, 
Endive, and Spinach may bo grown be¬ 
tween the rows of autumn Cauliflowers if 
they are sown shortly. 

Cabbages. —These are now abundant 
and the stems of those from which hearts 
were first cut are now breaking and will 


be thinned and the thinuings utilised to 
plant other rows with. With attention in 
the way of watering and scattering soot 
between the rows now and again these will 
make line plants, and afford an abundance 
of leaves for garnishing and other pur¬ 
poses. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Apples and Pears _Young trees which 

have set more fruit than they ought to 
carry should be. relieved of the surplus, 
and if very large fruits are required thin¬ 
ning ought to be done all round with no 
niggardly hand. With big orchard trees it 
is almost imiKissible to thin, tmt it is not 
a difficult or long jolt to go over till tile 
trees that can be reached without4he aid 
of a ladder. On all young fruit-trees any 
shoots which grow too freely should lie 
slopped if they seem likely to disturb the 
balance of growth or render weak shoots 
still weaker. Weakly trees with un¬ 
healthy-looking foliage should lie given 
some manure-water at the root, and if 
bearing fruit most of tlie crop removed. 

Strawberries.—After having layered a 
sufficient number to provide stock for 



Sprays of Steplianotis florilunda. 


shortly afford a good crop of sprouts. A 
little sulphate of ammonia will afcslst 
them and help to keep the ground cool and 
moist. More plants should now be got out 
with a view to maintaining an unbroken 
supply. Tile latest lot of liosette Cole- 
worts should now be raised and planted its 
soon as large enough after early Potatoes, 

1 foot apart each way, for cutting from 
'luring tlie autumn and early winter. 

Various. —More French Pen ns will lie \ 
'own. Scarlet Runners will lie moulded 
nail staked, the stakes used lieing about 
10 feet in length. These are arranged to 
'Toss each other at about 5 feet from the 
ground and .are held in position by stakes 
placed longitudinally at that height and 
between them and secured with twine. 
Onions sown last autumn are making 
splendid growth, and as they are bulbing 
fast the tops will now he pressed over on 
r, ne side to accelerate the process. Early- 
planted Celery must have an abundance 
"f water, as the least check now will lead 
,f »bolting in autumn. Maincrop Beet now 
ready for thinning must he protected front 
slugs by scattering air-slaked lime or dry 
sjmt occasionally between the rows. 
Parsley sown some two months since will 
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forcing in tints, attention will he paid to 
layering for making new beds during 
August. 'Tlie preparation of the land on 
which it is intended to plant will he under¬ 
taken as soon ns possible. Land which 
has carried crops of late Broccoli, Spinach, 
early Cauliflower, Potatoes, or Peas will 
suit admirably for Strawberries. In order 
to secure good and abundant crops of fruit 
the land should he trenched g feet deep, 
working in two or three layers of short 
manure whilst trenching. If tlie bottom 
spit consists of ]Hinr soil, loosen it with 
a digging-fork and dress it with manure, 
but leave it in its position. If plants 
which have been forced have received 
projier attention since they were removed 
from the forcing-houses they may also bo 
planted out on similarly prepared land as 
that intended to he planted with layers, 
and they will yield good crops of fruit next 
season. Mulchings of decayed manure 
benefit these plants. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums now' 
growing in their permanent quarters 
should lie neatly staked and the soil kept 
clean and well stirred with the hoe. In 
dry weather the plants need copious water¬ 
ings at tlie root and overhead svringings 


in the evening. Keep a sharp look out for 
aphis, and syringe or slip any affected 
i shoots with Bentley's Quassia extract. 
Plants of tall growth that do not show a 
natural tendency to produce side-shoots 
' should he pinched. Chrysanthemums are 
i worthy of good culture, as the flowers are 
indispensable in autumn. 

Lupinus arboreus and varieties _Seeds 

have been sown and placed in a cold- 
frame. From this sowing good plants will 
be obtained to put out during autumn or 
next spring, and if well grown will make 
good specimens iu two years. These 
plants are generally at their best the third 
year from seed, thus it is best to raise 
some annually. 

Aquilegias. —Some of (he species of 
these old-fasliioued flowers are very beau¬ 
tiful and rank among the choicest of hardy 
flowers. Seeds may now lie sown in the 
open ground. The plants need no protec¬ 
tion during winter, and will be useful next 
spring. Some prefer to sow under glass 
early in spring, and prick out into pans 
or boxes, harden in cold-frames, and trans¬ 
plant into the borders in July or August. 
Seedlings raised by sowing now in the 
open produce quite as good results with 
less trouble, but they take a season longer 
to attain to flowering size. 

Hollyhocks. —Strong, healthy plants for 
flowering next year may be obtained by 
sowing seed now on a south border in 
drills 1 foot apart and about 3 inches deep. 
The bed should be well prepared and made 
moderately firm before drawing the drills. 
Scatter the seed thinly and evenly, and 
cover with finely-sifted soil. If the 
weather is hot and dry lay a few mats over 
I the beds to preserve moisture, being care¬ 
ful to remove them as soon as tlie young 
seedlings appear through the soil. 

Pansies may also be sown outside now 
to he thinned and transplanted when 
ready. 

Bedding and other plants recently put 
i out must l>e kept watered until they are 
well rooted and established in tlie beds. 
Even if (lie soil is moist, frequent light 
j sprinklings overhead will he beneficial. 

If is also advisable to stir the surface-soil 
among the plants occasionally to break 
down the crust formed by the recent heavy 
waterings. Mulching is strongly recom¬ 
mended where it can be done without ap- 
I pen ring untidy, ns by preventing evapora¬ 
tion much labour is saved In watering. 

Celery. —Continue to plant in trenches, 
securing a good ball of soil with eaeli 
plant and inserting each firmly. Celery 
must never Ih 1 allowed to lack moisture at. 
the roots. Established plants should he 
afforded manure-water in liberal quanti¬ 
ties occasionally, alternating these with 
' clear water. Apply a light mulch of 
rotten manure over the roots. Do not 
hurry the earthing-up. but let the heart, 
leaves of the plant, come up unchecked, 
and acquire size before this is commenced. 
Preparatory to earthing-up tie tlie outer 
leaves loosely together. Celery for exhi¬ 
bition may he blanched by wrapping it in 
several thicknesses of brown patter for 
about, six weeks. This method of blanch- 
| ing lias tlie advantage of keeping the 
sticks clean. Moreover, water can he ap¬ 
plied at the root to the last, which is an 
important point, aiuL one that is imjKts- 
j sible to carry out when Celery is earthed- 
I up in the usual way. 

Leeks. —To obtain very large Leeks it 
I will 1 to necessary to afford the plants fre¬ 
quent supplies of weak liquid-manure dur¬ 
ing the remaining part of their growth. 

■ Keep the ground in a sweet state by fre¬ 
quently stirring the surface with a hand 
fork or hoe. 

Cauliflowers.— A good ture&dUi of Cauli¬ 
flowers for tlie autumn supply should now 
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be planted on well-prepared ground. Ad¬ 
vancing crops may be given liquid-manure 
If large and close heads arc wanted, but 
for ordinary uses a fairly rich soil will 
produce them of sufficient size. 

CeneraJ remarks.— At the time of writ¬ 
ing the weather is very hot and dry, 
scarcely any rain having fallen since 
May 13, and it has been necessary to 
assist most crops by copious supplies of 
water. When water is necessary it should 
be given in the evening, or, failing this, 
in the early morning. The same amount 
of water applied at night will have greater 
effect than at. any other tijne. Owing to 
the atmosphere being less conducive to 
evaporation, the water will tiie better sink 
into tiie soil. If watering cannot be done, 
the better plan will be not to afford any. 
The value of a good mulch placed between 
the rows of vegetables cannot be over¬ 
estimated. Half-decayed manure is best 
for the purpose when obtainable, but if 
nothing else can be had short Grass from 
the lawns will serve the purpose. Some 
crops, as salads, may be shaded with mats 
during the heat of the day. Bent stakes 
will afford the necessary supports for the 
mats. Frequent and fairly deep hoeings 
are also of tlte utmost value in helping the 
crops to withstand drought. 

F. W. UAL.LOP. 

SCOTLAND. 

Summer planting.— Not for some sea¬ 
sons has the soil been in such excellent 
condition for planting out. Uain has 
fallen, principally at night, ancl every op¬ 
portunity has been taken of forwarding 
this work. Naturally, a beginning was 
made with the more hardy subjects, such 
things as Begonias, Heliotropes, Mar¬ 
guerites, and Petunias, as well as Aloysia 
c-itriodora and the more tender plants 
generally, being left till the last. There 
is not so much space available as usual, 
but an effort will be made to find room for 
u quantity of plants of French Marigolds 
of a particularly good strain. Pelar¬ 
goniums, both Zonal and Ivy-leaved, are 
freely used, the popular and showy Paul 
Crnmpel being used for a number of beds. 
Tufted Pansies are invaluable for this 
work, and If the spent blooms arc removed 
at regular intervals the display is main¬ 
tained over a long period. Among the 
older Dahlias, Glare of the Garden is ex¬ 
tremely useful for massing, and, apart 
from its neat growth and striking appear¬ 
ance when so used, its small scarlet 
blooms, borne upon rigid stems, are valu¬ 
able for cutting. Stocks, Asters, Tagetes, 
and similar plants have gone out well and 
without flagging. 

Pansies.— Those who, from time to time, 
sow a packet or two of Pansy seed— 
whether home-saved or purchased—will 
find the present a very suitable time for 
doing so. Sown in boxes or in pans and 
placed in a semi-shaded position out of 
doors germination is rapid, and if (lie 
seedlings be pricked off into soil which 
lias had a little rough leaf-mould added 
to the staple, useful and sturdy plants will 
be available for autumn planting. The 
blooms from seedlings are always much 
larger than are those from plants raised 
from cuttings, and equally valuable. Some 
varieties of Pansies come quite true from 
seed, the well-known Lord Beaconsfield 
being a ease in point. Deep planting, a 
fairly rich soil, and a cool root-run will 
go far toward success in the cultivation 
of Pansies. 

Sweet Williams, — The time has again 
arrived when preparations must he made 
to ensure a supply of young plants for next 
season’s display. While the seeds of 
Sweet Williams readily germinate under 
the most ordinary conditions, the practice 
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followed here Is to sow In boxes in a cold 
pit, and when the seedlings are fit to 
1 handle they are put out In a bed in a spare 
i stretch of cold frames, in which they 
make exceptionally robust plants. Sweet 
Williams are sometimes decried on account 
of their rather stiff character, hut it will 
he long before they are entirely deposed 
from iH>pulnr favour. Some of the more 
recent introductions, both seifs and the 
Auricula-eyed varieties, are worthy of 
consideration. 

Other seeds for present sowing include 
Lupins of the perennial sorts—easily 
managed; Aquilegias, including both the 
old garden Columbine and the spurred 
sorts. Polyanthus, Canterbury Bells, and 
Campanulas. Delphiniums, too, may be 
sown. 

Hardy flower borders.— It is always ad¬ 
visable in the case of the robuster growers 
to do a certain amount of thinning among 
the shoots. This tends to make the re¬ 
sulting spikes very much liner, especially 
I in the case of perennial Larkspurs and 
similar things, and during the week some 
, little work has been done in this way. 
Unfortunately, it will not be possible to 
attend to everything, but in order to give 
the closely-crowded stems as good an oji- 
| portunity as possible to develop, tying will 
I he done as lightly as is consistent with 
safety. At a later i>eriod, when the usual 
gales, which are here associated with the 
later part of autumn, may he expected, 
tying up must, of necessity, l>e done some¬ 
what tightly to prevent damage. The 
borders grow increasingly attractive, and 
a final thinning has been done among 
colonies of hardy annuals, which have 
j been used much more freely than usual 
during the present season. I’yrethrums. 
both single and double, are now very 
bright, and the different sorts of Anthc- 
' raises, with a good display of Irises of 
various kinds, are among the latest addi¬ 
tion to the plants in bloom. 

Sweet Peas. —In the course of the week 
| an opportunity was taken to 'run through 
the lines and clumps of Sweet Peas. These 
have made good progress, and, so far, are 
very encouraging, the earliest-planted 
I batch, on a warm border and sheltered by 
a wall, being on Ibe point of blooming. 
Tiie plants were put out in shallow 
trenches, and, as watering will not ap¬ 
parently be needed for some time, the soil 
, has been liocd hack into the trenches. 
Previously a light dressing of snot, arti¬ 
ficial manure, and sand in equal proiior- 
tlons was applied, the sand being added 
merely to assist in the even distribution 
of the other ingredients of the mixture. 

Strawberries. — Indications iioiiit to a 
successful season in the case of this highly 
appreciated crop. Owing to circumstances 
the varieties out of doors are limited to 
those which mature at a late date, hut the 
bloom is at present very profuse, and the 
recent rains will do much to assist the 
embryo fruits (o swell away. During tiie 
week the breaks have again been hoed 
through, and nil runners removed previous 
to a mulching of litter being laid between 
tile lines. As birds are very numerous 
I and very destructive a ixiint is made, of 
netting up (lie breaks while the berries are 
yet green, this, 1 think, checking their nt- 
; tontions, in so far as it prevents them find- 
ling out stray ripening berries, as is the 
j case when netting is delayed. If thrushes 
[ or blackbirds once find their way to ripen¬ 
ing fruit close netting is needed to keep 
them out of the break afterwards. 

Chrysanthemums _During the week a 

finish was made with the final potting of 
j Chrysanthemums, and the plants were re¬ 
moved to the quarters in which they will 
be grown until (he time comes round for 

I 


their housing. Plenty of room from plant 
to plant and between the rows is afforded, 
find in this connection mistakes are often 
made. A hundred plants may he jammed 
into a space which ought only to accommo¬ 
date half that number, and under such 
conditions good results are not to be ex- 
I>eeted. Each pot should stand at least 
11 feet from its neighbour, and the space 
between the rows ought to be a minimum 
of 5 feet. In such circumstances the 
growths mature well, and well-ripened 
wood is the basis of good blooms. The use 
of a hose in watering Chrysanthemums, 
while it results in an undoubted saving of 
time, is to he deprecated. Plants vary so 
much in their wants in rcs|>eet of moisture 
that, even at the expenditure of some con¬ 
siderable amount of time daily, the use of 
the watering-can and (he inspection of 
each individual plant are recommended. 
The hose, however, is useful for spraying 
over the foliage at the close of a sunny 
day. Another point appears to bo worth 
mentioning in connection with the water¬ 
ing of Chrysanthemums. It is very often 
considered that after a day of heavy rain 
the soil in the pots will be saturated. As 
a matter of fact, however, it will be found 
that the foliage throws tiie rain clear of 
the i»ts in the majority of cases, so that 
even after a dripping day it may be ad¬ 
visable to give a look round among the 
plants. This is especially the case when 
growth is well advanced. 

Girasoles. A new quarter planted with 
the white variety of tins useful tuber has 
made good growth, and the lines were 
forked down and cleared of weeds during 
the week. If planted sufficiently deeply 
it is not, I think, absolutely essential to 
mould lip the growths. Moulding-up, how¬ 
ever, is done, because, if for no other rea¬ 
son, it steadies the tall growths. ' It is 
intended, by degrees, to discard the old 
red sort, and to replace it with the white 
Girasole The latter may not. be any 
better in resiiect of flavour, but the eyes 
are much shallower and there is a great 
deal less waste than there is in the case 
of the older variety. 

Late Potatoes. — Owing to pressure of 
other work all that has been accomplished 
in tiie vegetable garden was the hoeing 
down of a i>ortion of the late Potato 
quarter. These will soon Ik' ready for 
moulding up. W. McGcffog. 

Duhnac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Dispute with neighbour (Glendale).— 
Tour first question admits of no doubt. 
Tour neighbour has no right to place Pea 
and Bean sticks iu such n way that, they 
overhang your side of Uie wall and do 
injury to your plants. If I were you I 
should simply push them hack, and if he 
IHusists in placing them there the only 
tiling to do is to bring an action against 
him for an injunction to restrain him from 
trespass, because it is trespass in the eye 
of the law. Tou are not entitled to cut them 
away as you would be if your complaint 
had reference to overhanging trees. With 
regard to your second question ns to claim¬ 
ing (i inches beyond liIs own side of the 
wall. I should think that is all rubbish. 
Imt in order to set the matter at rest you 
must see what the original deeds of the 
property set out. There is sure to he a 
plan in existence somewhere, and I should 
advise you io put this matter into the 
hands of a solicitor and let him investi¬ 
gate it for you, as it is perfectly intoler¬ 
able to have a neighbour behoving in tills 
way, especially ns there does not apjienr 
I to be any gpun^l for his claim.—IU r- 
I IUSTEK. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules : All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor ofG ardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields , London , W.G. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper , the name and address 
being added to each, vis Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All toko wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stein, leaf, flower > or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of con fers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can ‘under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time . 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Fasoiated Foxglove (V. M .).—The oup- 

ahaped bloom of Foxglove you send is very 
common. We have frequently seen such 
blooms on plants of the garden strain of Digi¬ 
talis. It is the product of two or three blooms 
fasciated or run into one. Seeds saved from 
these flowers have frequently been sown in 
the hope that similar flowers would be repro¬ 
duced, but no such result has followed. 

The Brook - weed or Water Pimpernel 
(Samolus "Valerandi) (Mid Ireland ).—This is 
an erect-gi-owing plant 8 inches to 10 inches 
high, witlx bright-green, somewhat fleshy 
leaves, and bearing loose racemes of small 
white flowers. It is common over all part6 of 
the world. In Britain it is found most 
frequently where small streams trickle over 
rocks on the sea-shore, and chiefly on the west 
coast. 

Climbers (J. T .).—The things most likely to 
suit you are Cobaea scandens, Lophoepermum 
ecandens. or Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. Apart 
from these are the climbing Nasturtiums and 
some Clematises or the Hop plant. It is more 
than likely that the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
would prove the most serviceable, inasmuch 
as by sinking the pots at the base of the 
pillars the plants could be removed for the 
winter. If a hardy climber would suit you, 
then we would suggest Clematis Jackmani. 
For the window-box you should get Campanula 
ieophylla alba. 

Orange-fungus on Roses (W. Watkins ).— 
The leaves you send have been attacked by the 
red or Orange-rust- (Pragmidium subcorticum), 
which appears first on the leaves in orange, 
powdery patches. These in time become 
darker, owing to the formation of the second 
kind of spores, which are dark brown, the 
third kind being produced later and forming 
small black dots on the undersides of the 
leaves. In this state the fungus passes the 
winter; the spores form these black dots, in¬ 
fecting the young leaves the following spring. 
It is very essential when the leaves fall in the 
autumn that they should be collected and 
burned, and plants that have been attacked 
should be thoroughly wetted with 2 oz. of sul¬ 
phate of copper dissolved in 3 gallons of water 
in the spring before the buds open. If the 
disease still shows itself spray with weak Bor¬ 
deaux mixture and pick of! the infested leaves. 

Iris fimbriata (M. Roger ).—This is the name 
of the Iris of which you send flowers. It is 
also known as I. japonica and I. chinensis, 
and is among the most useful of winter-flower¬ 
ing plants for the greenhouse or conservatory. 
Though very nearly hardy iu so far as its 
roots are concerned, it is not seen at its best 
in this country when so regarded. Grown 
under glass either in broad, shallow pans or 
planted out in good soil, the plant is usually 
a success when afforded plenty of moisture 
when growing, and its beautiful spikes of 
pleasing blue and fringed blossoms will re¬ 
ward the cultivator. With generous treat¬ 
ment, everyone of the fan-like growths will 
produce a lax panicle of its lilac-lavender and 
golden-crested blossoms. A large specimen will 
produce a dozen panicles or more, each con¬ 
taining a dozen or more blossoms. In this 
way a profusion of its flowers is often main¬ 
tained from early in January till the end of 
April, or even later. 

Disced by GOOgle 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Deutzia gracilis, Increasing (J .).—This is 
generally increased by cuttings of the young 
shoots taken about May if they have grown in 
the open ground, and earlier if the plants 
have been forced (for which purpose they are 
much used). If these are put into pots of 
sandy soil and kept close in a gentle heat, 
l they soon root. If in the open ground it is 
often possible to take up a plant in the 
autumn and divide it after the manner of a 
i herbaceous subject, leaving to each piece an 
attendant root or roots. If carefully planted 
these form neat little plants by the next year. 

Araucaria failing (J. H. Potter). —As a rule 
; this tree soon presents an unhappy appear¬ 
ance in this country. It is natural for this 
tree to lose its tiers of branches in the way 
we assume yours is doing. Though some fine 
examples are occasionally seen it is in many 
districts a failure. You should cut ofl the 
branches that are turning brown and dying 
off. The same thing happens in the case of our 
native Scotch Fir, whose branches die ofl 
naturally. The Araucaria is really a forest 
tree, native of a country quite different from 
, ours, and we fear you can do nothing to help 
1 your specimens. 

FRUIT. 

i Pears injured (F. E. Dutton ).—Our impres- 
I sion when first we examined the Pears was 
: that they contained the larvae of the Pear 
I gnat midge, but upon cutting them open found 
i this to be erroneous and that the damage is 
j entirely superficial. As to what has caused 
them to assume such a bruised and battered 
appearance we are unable to say definitely. 

| but should think that it is due either to frost 
| or cold winds or a combination of both. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onion seed, saving (P. Smith). —Seeing your 
Onion bulbs are showing seeds, you should tie 
| each stem loosely to a separate stake or run 
some rode along on either side to keep the 
sterns erect and prevent rough winds breaking 
; them down. Onion seeds take a long time to 
ripen, and it may be September before you 
t ? re able to harvest the crop. Treat the Leeks 
in the same way. 

i Bottling Green Peas (Eduard L. Agar).— 
Green Peas for bottling should be quite young 
and also of one size. Put them into‘wide- 
mouthed bottles with a pinch of salt on the 
top. Stand the bottles up to their necks in a 
j large pot of water, which Stand over a fire and 
boil slowly. So soon as the Peas are found to 
be soft take the bottles out, cork them up, and 
stand them in a cool, dry place. The bottling 
of Green Peas is best done by someone who 
has an intimate knowledge of the business as 
I a slight, mistake may lead to failure. 

Preserving Kidney Beans (Housewife).— 
The simplest and most common method of pre- 
I serving these Beans, whether of Runner or 
dwarf plants, is to gather them whilst young 
and dry, to trim ofl stems and points, then to 
place them in a wide-mouthed jar in layers, 
i with salt freely sprinkled between them. 

I When all are thus done and pressed down a 
surface dressing of salt should be applied, the 
jar being then tied down and stood in a dry 
I place. The salt gradually becomes a brine, 
i Of course, the Beans are, when wanted for use, 
very salt, but that can be greatly corrected if 
they be soaked in clear water all night before 
I cooking. It is of no use to preserve old Beans, 

I as no keeping will make them tender. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Plague of woodlice (A. C.).— One of the best 
ways of destroying woodlice is to pour boil¬ 
ing water over them, if you can find out where 
thev congregate. They are fond of hiding 
; under bricks, slates, tiles, pieces of board, etc. 
Lay some of these about, and lift them every 
morning. They may be poisoned by boiling 
small piece© of Potato in water in which 
arsenic has been mixed. One part of Steiner s 
vermin paste mixed with three parts of 
I Barley-meal, and put in small quantities on 
i to pieces of slate, card, etc., has been very 
| strongly recommended, also phosphorus paste 
spread on pieces of bread and butter. They 
may also be trapped by folding long strips of 
brown paper in half lengthwise, and smearing 
one side with treacle and beer, and laving 
them about in the haunts of the woodlice. 
They will creep into this shelter, and can 
easily be shaken into boiling water. Their 
skins are so hard that no insecticide has any 
effect on them by merely wetting them with it. 

Pigeon-manure (T. X.). —If you have at 
hand a quantity of soil, such as road-eweep- 
! inge, ditch-trimmings, wood-ashes, or decayed 
I garden-refuse, even double or treble in bulk 
to your body of pigeon-manure, and would 
I well intermix the whole, allowing it to lie in 
! a heap for a fortnight, then giving it a farther 
turning, it would prove to be a much superior 
i dressing than if spread on the ground in its 
1 present crude state. Even ordinary garden 
I soil so mixed and treated with the manure is 
better than nothing. Liberal sprinklings of 
soot cast over and mixed with the manure 
would do it much good. Because pigeons feed 
almost exclusivelv on corn, their manure is 
exceptionally rich in phosphates, and, there¬ 
fore. it should not be too liberally applied. 

I If you must use it just as it is, spread it 
I ♦hinl.v and let it lie exposed to the air for a 
i few days before digging it in. Wood-ashes 
j mixed give potash, and thus the two make a 
I valuable manure. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

E. II. S. —1, There is no book dealing with the 
pruning of shrubs. You will find a note on this 
subject in our issue of May 15th of this year, 
page 292. 2, Your best plan will be to consult 
some of the manufacturers of pumping 

machinery.- R. F. S. —See reply to your first 

query in our issue of May 1st, page 274, under 

the heading of " Short Notes/'- E. Weston. — 

i, Your best plan will be to procure a copy of 
*' The English Flower Garden," in which you 
will find hardy plants fully dealt with. A list 
such as you require would occupy too much 
of our space. Under the heading "Outdoor 
Gardening," in our weekly issues, you will 
find a list of the various plants in flower. 2, 
To keep the water clear your beet plan will 
be to have a small pipe from one tub to the 
other, so as to keep the water always on the 

move.- G. Fcnley. —No, you cannot procure 

seed, the only way being to purchase rooted 
layers at the end of the season or in the early 

spring and plant at once.- A. B. C. —You 

cannot do better than procure a copy of “ The 
English Flower Garden," price 15s. 6d. poet 
free, from John Murray, Albemarle^street, W. 

- Alpine Strawberry. —The beet varieties of 

alpine Strawberry are St. Joseph, Antoine de 

Padue. and Lax ton’s Perpetual.- W. H. R. — 

We think A. K. Williams wiU answer your 
purpose. Dufficld. —Your query re “ Propa¬ 
gating shrubs ’’ was answered in our issue of 

May 22nd, page 308.- Kent. —" Trees and 

Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles,” Bean. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, London, W. 
See review in our issue of January 16th of 

this year, page 35.- Mrs. E. Robins. —The best 

time to plant Roses is as early as you can pro¬ 
cure them from the nurseryman in the 
autumn.—- E. A. Edwards.— If, as you say, 
your lawn is " almost covered with Sainfoin, 
the best thing you can do, if you want a lawn 
and not a crop, is to dig it up, clean the land 
thoroughly, and sow it down again. Sainfoin 
is a valuable fodder crop, but you cannot 
make a lawn of it. If there were but a few 
patches of the plant you might deal with them 
separately, but we assume you mean what you 
say. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—C. L .—Plant with pod, 
Piptanthus nepalensis: the other specimen 
please send in bloom. It looks like a Clematis. 

- A. B. C. — 1, Philadelphia coronarius 

grandiflorus; 2, P. Gordonianus; 3, Erigeron 
multiradiatus; 4, Rose Austrian Copper Briar. 

- -4- B. C. — 1, Justicia carnea; 2. specimen 

insufficient; 3, The Throatwort (Trachelium 
cceruleum.-— R. B. Slade.— Gladiolus Colvillei. 

- Mrs. Clay. —1, Sedum Rhodiola, syn. S. 

roseum; 2, Glaucium flavum.- Hermit. —1, 

Please send foliage; 2, Saxifraga Andrewsi; 3 

and 4, Specimens insufficient.- R.— l.Lonicera 

sempervirens; 2, Sphacele campanulata.- 

Chas. Oakford. —Henbane (Hyoacyamus niger), 

a native weed.- W . R. Horbury .—1 and 2, 

Saxifraga muscoides vars.; 3, Saxifraga 

Andrewsi; 4, Limnanthes Douglasi.- F. H. — 

Cytisus Adami, supposed to have originated by 
grafting the purple Cytisus pnrpureus upon 

the common Laburnum.- E. L. M .—1, 

Erigeron mucronatue; 2, The white Beam-tree 
(Pyrus Aria); 3, Libertia- formosa; 4, Saxi¬ 
fraga Wallacei. P.—1. Choieya ternata; 2, 

The Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus); 3, Berberia 
Darwini; 4, The Tamarisk (Tamarix tetrandra). 

- G. J. —1, Phlox subulata; 2. Iberis semper- 

virens; 3, The Foam-flower (Tiarella cordi- 
folia); 4, The Red Valerian (Centranthus 

ruber).- S. R. —1, Adiantum gracillimum; 2, 

Pteris serrulata.- G. A'.—The Judas-tree 

(Cerei6 Siliquastrum; 2, Amelanchier cana¬ 
densis; 3, The white Beam (Pyrus Aria).- 

H. J .—Heuchera Richardson i; 2, Thalictrum 
aquilegicefolium; 3, Thalictrum minus; 4, Iris 

sibirica.- W. M. H.—l, The Maeterwort 

(Astrantia major); 2, Hemerocallis flava; 3, 

Phlox amcena; 4, Limnanthes Douglasi.- 

II. A. U. — 1 , Muscari comosum monstrosuin-, 2, 
Scilla nutans var.; 3, Ranunculus aconiti- 
folius fl.-pl.; 4, Saxifraga hypnoides.- L. S. — 

I, Campanula plomerata dahurica; 2, Iria 

sibirica orientalis; 3, Anomatheca cruenta; 4, 
Seilla peruviana.—— J. M. K .—Specimen in¬ 
sufficient.- A. M. L. B. G. I. —A. Epilobium 

angustifolium; B. Probably E. liirsutum, 
kindly send better specimen; C, Geranium 
Endressi, but to be quite sure must see a good 
flowering specimen.-.V. Scholey .—Quite im¬ 

possible to name with any certainty from the 
specimens you send us.— -Duffield .—1 and 2, 
Gypsophila prostrata; 3, Saxifraga Andrewsi; 

4, Linaria Cymbalaria.- N. Strickland .—1, 

Helenium Hoopesi, a perennial having nothing 
to do with Bartonia aurea, an annual of dwarf 

habit of growth; 2, Senecio Doronicum.- 

F. A . T. D .—Cichorium Intybus, pink var.-- 

H. C. M .—1, Weigela rosea.; 2, The Wayfaring- 
tree (Viburnum Lantana): 3, The Rowan 
(Pyrus Aucuparia). Should like to see flowers. 

-.4. Tillett. —Periploca grteca.- Cornwall. 

—Jerusalem Sage (Phlomis fruticosa). 


Will eorae reader kindly give me the names 
of Tulips and Ericas suitable for a garden in 
Natal, S. Africa? Soil loamy, sand and leaf- 
mould procurable; plenty of water available in 
artificial streamlets. Climate sub-tropical.— 
Luke. 


The best Blackberries.—I should be glad if 
you or one of your readers could tell me the 
best varieties of Blackberries or allied fruits 
to grow, naming in order of merit.— A. Sanders. 
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I 

THE TIMES ABOUT ROSES. 

The great dailies are now paying attention 
to gardening. In large type, too, and that, 
in these strenuous times, is a compliment 
to tile art. We hope they do good, but 
when they go wrong i.t, is our part, per¬ 
haps. to tjualify their advice. 

Hybrid PERPEreALS going otrr of fashion. The 
Hybrid Perpetuate are out of fashion, perhaps 
because many of them do need a real Hose eoil, 
bnt also because people now like floppy, pic¬ 
turesque (lowers and sharp or lurid mixtures 
of colour. Still we contend that Mrs. John 
Paine is the most beautiful of alt pink per¬ 
petual-flowering dwarf Roses, both in shape 
ami in colour, to say nothing of scent; and it 
does well, or well enough to satisfy a reason¬ 
able person, in a light soil. It likes that soil, 
however, as rich as it can be made, and so do 
most Hybrid Perpctuals. 

The reu.son here given for per[ietunls— 
which were never perpetunls—going out of 
fashion is quite wrong. They went out of 
fashion because of the great suiteriority 
in beauty of flower, of foliage, and in 
every way of the Roses of India and China. 
The article is a mere raking up of books 
and catalogues that have stereotyped cer¬ 
tain ideus and so have led to the poor Rose 
gardens which were seen for many years. 

Soil.—O ne wants to encourage fibrous roots 
as quickly and abundantly as possible, and 
the best way to do that is to mix leaf-mould 
plentifully with the eoil about the roots, or, 
indeed, any rich vegetable matter. Manure 
also may be mixed with the soil, provided it 
does not tonch the roots when they are 
planted; but the ordinary ritual of a, lump 
of manure a foot or so below the roots is often 
nothing but a ritual, or at best some little 
protection against drought. So, when Roses 
hare been planted for a few years they need 
continual feeding; and in light soils con¬ 
tinual protection againBt drought, which can 
be provided by hoeing the soil and also by 
mulches of manure or leaf-mould or well- 
decayed Grass. Rome people give a mulch in 
the winter and then dig it in in the spring; 
hut it is now that the plants need most 
nourishment, when they are making their 
great bHow of bloom: and now also that they 
need protection against drought. So a heavy 
mulch profits them more now. and in July and 
Augubt, than at any other time: and they will 
flower much better in the autumn because of 
it. 

Here the error is great. The fatal idea 
is encouraged by nil the books and 
catalogues that one must mulch every year 
—a hideous disfigurement, in any garden, 
and quite unnecessary. If It were a ques¬ 
tion of words only one might have less to 
say, hut I could show to anybody 
interested in the matter Roses that have 
been in the same lied for years and never 
mulched, top-dressed, or watered. I had 
one bed of Marie van Houtte for twenty 
years so treated, and people have said to 
me they never saw such flue flowers. This 
continual mulching and messing about the 
surface destroy the idea of a lieautifiil 
flower garden in which the Rose ought to 


lie. If the beds are well prepared to begin 
witli there is no need for this never-ending 
care anil tilth. 

This article in The Times for June 12th 
is headed “The Secret of Successful Use,” 
but it merely stereotyiies the idea inculca¬ 
ted in nursery catalogues. Nurserymen 
have to give us good stocks of plants, but 
they are not good as guides as to what a 
man may expect after he lias worked a 
few years at. his Roses. It is quite a dif¬ 
ferent thing to raise and get rid of grafted 
stock and to grow Roses that may last a 
lifetime in one si>ot. \V. R. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Rosa Moyesi. — The handsomest of the 
wild Roses I have seen so far, a bold 
grower, hardy, of a fine habit, form, and 
colour. A native of high mountains in 
China.—\V., Sussex. 

Lonieera Maacki, — A vigorous Honey¬ 
suckle with creamy-white flowers and 
promising to be a good garden shrub. A 
native of Manchuria. It was in good 
flower at Horde Hill in early June. 

Dipelta floribunda. — A very graceful 
bush with pretty blooms, few as yet, the 
plant being young. It looked a real addi¬ 
tion to our garden flora and grew well at 
Horde Ilill. A Chinese plant. 

Eriogonums. —I have two kinds of these 
Rocky Mountain plants both bearing the 
name umbellatum, but they dill'er in size 
and form of umbel. They are pretty and 
very distinct looking. Established on a 
raised border they are hardy and flower¬ 
ing freely.—W. 

Iris Victorina. — Lovely even among a 
lovely host. I have known this many 
years, lmt with me and others it has a 
tendency to disappear, and I have not seen 
it for a long time until at Horde Hill in a 
mixed border. Few plants are more 
worthy of care in the first ease to get n 
stock and then to make good use of it.— 
W. 

Cladiolus byzantinus _This fine old 

species has been planted in large groups 
amongst dwarf Heaths, and the effect of 
the mass now in bloom is very brilliant 
when the sun Is shining on them. The 
flowers are vivid rosy-purple, a colour 
which docs not easily harmonise with 
I other things, and therefore care should be 
j exercised in planting. It Is a good form 
for naturalising in Grass and in warm, 
sunny places, and is iu bloouj tt| the pre- 
' sent time. 


Lonieera Alberti.— A graceful Chinese 
hush Honeysuckle with grey leaves and 
pink flowers. In habit it resembles the 
Thibetan Honeysuckle. Seen in good state 
at Horde Hill. 

Dracocephalum speciosum. — I have 
often tried the several kinds in gardens, 
but cannot say they ever attracted me by 
their beauty or endurance 11 s border plants. 
This seems the best so far. with rich, soft 
purple heads of flower. These plants are 
host tried on the risk garden on dry, 
sunny s|»its. From Sir F. Crisp—W. * 

Anchusa sempervirens. This is a very 
beautiful subject for planting in associa¬ 
tion with the common Hemlock. I stocked 
this plant for many years, but there was 
no demand for same, so I gave up grow¬ 
ing it. It. is easily propagated by anyone 
Avho has a few plants by lifting about a 
week after flowering and cutting the roots 
into small pieces about 1 inch long and 
dibbling'same into the ground. Each sec¬ 
tion of root will make a good flowering 
plant the following season.—J. W. Barr. 

Scnecio abrotanifollus. — This dose- 
growing. bright-green, tufted plant quickly 
forms a fair-sized clump if given n 
position facing south. It has bright, 
orange-coloured flowers anil should have 
a space or pocket in the rock garden de¬ 
voted to it, and it should also be planted 
near to the footpath so that it can be the 
more easily examined,. If the rock garden 
is large these close-growing plants are lost 
to view unless they occupy a position 
where they come immediately under the 
eye. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Erica Veitchi. — I have been pleased with 
this in several gardens during the past 
spring. I 11 the gardens at Hawley Hill, 
near Blackwater, Hants, there was a fine 
hush in full bloom in April. It was grow¬ 
ing on the margin of an ornamental ixmd, 
and was 5 feet high, almost as many 
through, and covereil with bloom. Tito 
gardener said he planted it first in a dry 
position in the rock garden, where it did 
no good. About a week Inter, in the 
garden at Yockly House, near Hagshot, I 
saw it in the best of health at the foot of 
a small rockery. Evidently It enjoyed the 
cool root-run.—J. C. F. C. 

Tufted Pansies, early blooming. — 
Everyone knows the value of these in the 
garden. For early blooming in cold 
frames they are most useful. Those who 
have only a garden frame or pit may enjoy 
these in spring before they are in bloom in 
the o|ien. Then* are many ways of grow¬ 
ing them for this puritblo. If some plants 
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nre not allowed to bloom, and the growths 
pinched, these in early October may he 
lifted with a ball and put into Ikixcs or 
planted in the same way as Violets. Or 
they may Ik; jiottod into 5-inclupots, treat¬ 
ing them like Violets. By the end of 
March many will he in bloom. This spring 
I had them for cutting early in April.— 
Dorset. 

Potentilla ritida alba. — The bushy 
Cinquefoils are now taking a place in the 
garden, which they well deserve. The 
many iterennlnl kinds in cultivation had a 
redundance of vigour which made them 
almost a nuisance in borders. The bushy 
kinds have a good habit and flower a long 
time. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Geranium anemonsefolium var. Low!.— 
This distinct, handsome and vigorous 
Crnnesbill, which I have not seen before, 
comes from Sir Frank Crisp. The 
Geraniums, well chosen, are very useful 
plants for borders or the wild garden— 
some excellent just now as the Iberian 
Crnnesbill in my fences and the Blood 
Crnnesbill—G. snuguinemn and its forms 
—in tile wild garden. The most charming 
edging of tile spring this year is the 
1 ,n nea ster Cra nesbi 11.—\V. 

Villarsia reniformis. -it is not often a 
new water plant of distinction comes to 
ns, as I think this deserves that descrip¬ 
tion. It is quite unlike our native Villarsia 
in that file flower-stems rise' from the 
water at least a foot high and bear pure 
and very pretty yellow blossoms on throe 
or four eorymbs together on stems. In¬ 
side the flower is beautifully fringed, and 
altogether it gives a very graceful effect. 
I doubt if it is in nurseries: my own plant 
came from France. It is a native of 
Australia.—W. 

JEthionemas. The presence of various 
kinds of these on the rock gulden is tile 
most delightful novelty of recent years. 
They came to us rather slowly and only 
one kind at first: now we have several of 
easy culture and hardy. 1 have about 
half-a-dozen, and all are beautiful in 
colour, from the handsome .E. grandi- 
flortim to the more refined Persian. Those 
beginning their culture should first try 
them on the rock garden, and hi time they 
may find kinds that thrive on tile level, as 
grandiflorum does with me.—\V. 

Eriogonum umbellatum. — This, from 
tile Rocky Mountains, is now in full 
bloom. The flowers, lemon-yellow when 
fully expanded, and bronzy-red in the hud 
stage, are abundantly produced in umbels 
of from fifteen to twenty, on stalks about 
a foot in length. There is a faint odour to 
tile flowers which is not unpleasant. The 
plants are growing oil a warm, sunny 
Imnk. where they appear quite happy and 
throw out a dozen or so growths from the 
base of each flower-stalk each year. 
Another variety now in bloom has larger 
flowers and is one of the best plants for 
tin* alpine garden. 

The Wand Flower (Sparaxis) in the open 
in Scotland. A few weeks ago mention 
was made of a certain amount of success 
which had resulted from the planting of 
Ixias in tlie open in these gardens. These 
have now been succeeded by a pretty dis¬ 
play of Sparaxis, which, like the Ixias, 
were brought from Madeira a year or two 
ago, Isilli lots being planted with some 
misgivings. The typical Sparaxis is 
fairly well known, although it flowers but 
sparingly in flip open in this country, but 
the variety under notice is much more 
graceful. It is S. puleherrima alba, whose 
stems are thinner and more wiry than 
those of tlie type. The flower-spikes are 
freely produced and were in bloom on 
.Tunc Itli. still being effective. Encouraged 
by the success of tills comparatively 
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delicate Sparaxis, more bulbs will he 
planted in similar positions — i.e., at the 
foot of the Peaeli-walls, which have an 
almost due southerly exposure.—W. McG., 
Sal nine, A ? rice udb righ t. 

Pentstemon Watson!. —A dark-flowered 
kind not showy in colour. These interest¬ 
ing plants of the great Rocky Mountain 
range deserve a trial in our gardens to 
find the hardiest kinds. The old forms of 
Ilartwegi deserve increase as half-hardy 
plants. In the immense range of these 
great mountains there may be kinds 
beautiful and hardy in our clime. So far 
as I have tried, I’. Scouleri is the hardiest, 
and a lieautiful rock flower. From Sir 
Frank Crisp.—\Y. 

The later Tulips.— Tlie latest-flowering 
and brightest-coloured Tulip that I can 
recommend fo.r Grass is Tulip The Moor, a 
selected variety of T. mncrospeila. The 
colour is very deep rich crimson, and if is 
almost tlie last of the May-flowering 
Tulips to come into bloom. Tullpn 
maerospeila is another very beautiful 
Tulip for Grass. The scent of tlie flowers 
is delicious and tlie colour very bright. It 
blooms about a week or ten days earlier 
Ilian Tulip Tile Moor. To naturalise in 
Grass it is necessary to plant these Tulips 
fairly deep. A position should also he 
selected where they are' protected from 
cutting winds.—J. VV. Baku, Ta/ilow. 

The false Acacias (Robinin) are now 
beautiful in bloom, trees of Deeaisne's 
variety, over 20 feet high, oil a rough 
bank of clay, handsome against the blue 
sky, and Kelsey's very pretty in bloom. 
A variety with a Russian name 
(Kosynskiana) is a fine flower, as also is 
tin* Mexican form. The forms of these 
Acacias are some of them very precious 
and beautiful in flower and leaf, Imt tlie 
varieties I find nre not so long lived or 
stately ns tlie mother tree, especially if 
they are grafted, and even if on their own 
roots I doubt if they are so hardy and 
long lived as the precious hardy Acacin. 
—W. 

A rare shrub (Telopea oreades).—This 
very interesting shrub has just bloomed 
for the first time in tlie garden of the late 
Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace at Brondstone, 
Dorsetshire. The plant, about !> feet high, 
is one of a group of three, and is growing 
in the ojie.ii shaded by deciduous trees, hut 
otherwise unprotected. Tills Telopea, 
known as the Gippshuid Wuratah, is a 
native of Victoria and Is closely allied to 
the more famous Wanitnh (T. speoio- 
sissima) of New South Wales. The plant 
under notice carried four heads of bloom 
which were about <> inches in diameter, 
comjiosed of numerous flowers S Inches in 
length. The shajie of the individual 
flowers is similar to that of the better- 
known Grevilieas, and consists of a long 
style projecting from tlie side of the 
corolla which is curved backwards, ex- 
jiosiiig its velvety inner surface. The 
colour is a deep crimson, mid a plant in 
flower is a striking object with its long, 
dark, almost blue-green foliage. The 
plants were raised by the late Dr. Wallace 
in 11)07 from seeds .received from Melbourne 
Botanic Gardens. He at the same time 
raised Telopea speciosissima and T. 
truncate; the former he lost, but a grouji 
of about six of the latter is growing be¬ 
side the Gfppslnnd Waratnhs, and it is 
exiieeted that some of these may produce 
flowers next year. Mr. W. G. Wallace 
had hoped to exhibit a head of Telopea 
oreades at the Royal Horticultural 
Society's Chelsea show in May, but it was 
not sufficiently forward to do it justice, 
whilst by the date of the next meeting it 
had passed its best. It is worth noting 
that though Brondstone is In the eastern 
extremity of Dorset, many tender subjects 


! thrive there. In this garden, amongst 
other choice subjects, Blandfordia mar- 
ginata is now flowering in tlie open, while 
I’uya eoevulea near by looks iierfeetiy 
happy, though a naturalised alien.—II. 
Bl.AXCUAlin, Cotswold, Parlcatonc, Dorset. 

A brilliant flower from Arizona (Loni- 
cera arizouiea). — One's memories of 
Arizona are mixed uji with sjiiny Cactuses 
and dreadfully spiny Indians, and gener¬ 
ally lluit it is the last place in the world 
one would look for an ornament for a 
British garden. But tills flower is from 
that arid land, and pretty indeed it is. It 
looks a little like the Honeysuckle from 
the Eastern States of America, but is 
larger and brilliant in colour. Seen at 
Horde Hill on a little terrace wall, and 
almost as telling as the Fire-bush. Mr. 
Bean thinks it may he one of the many 
forms of L. sempervlrens, as is likely. 
These forms should he worth trying. 

Pink Spencer Bickham. — I send you 
some flowers of a Pink which was raised 
in my garden many years ago, and which 
someone named Diantlius Spencer Biek- 
liam. and one flower of n plant that fre¬ 
quently does duty for it. I liofio tin* 
flowers will keep their colour, which is a 
very bright vivid red. The stems are rigid 
and not more than 2 inches to .4 inches in 
height, the foliage rather more Grass-like 
and less glaucous than in I), emsius. It 
is very brilliant and singularly attractive 
in tufts at the edge of stones in the rock 
garden. — Sl’ENCEit II. Bickham, Under- 
down, Ledbury. 

[A dwarf-habited Diantlius with beauti¬ 
ful, richly-coloured flowers, and very suit¬ 
able for tlie rock garden. One of its 
purents is said to he D. alpinus. which 
would account for its dwarf growth— some 
o Inches or so.—Eu.] 

Cornflowers. -Although the dark blue 
Cornflower is tlie most striking of the 
family of singles, and the first in favour, 
a mixture of the different shades eacli in 
sufficient quantity to make an effective 
contrast affords a change from too much 
blue. The two most distinct shades apart 
from the blues are a claret and a paio 
grey which fades with age to almost white. 
These also vary in size and in their semi¬ 
double characteristics quite as much as 
tlie blues, and if care is taken in the seed- 
saving for several seasons a very nice 
strain of flowers is obtained. A special 
aim should be to secure substance in the 
petal, which gives a longer life to the 
flower, alike on the border and when cut. 
From the latter standpoint there are few 
more acceptable tilings among the hardy 
annuals than the Cornflowers, lightly- 
arranged vases of these, witli some of the 
feathery Grasses, being very attractive. 
If considered advisable the spaee devoted 
to these flowers can remain undisturbed 
for many years, except for thinning out 
the plants and cleaning the ground, but, 
as above noted, the best flowers nre ob¬ 
tained by careful selection of seed and 
annual sowing. The Cornflowers are 
among the annuals that lend themselves 
happily to association with hardy plants, 
and they may have ns neighbours the 
white Pinks, or the white Lupin, or some 
of the Campanulas. Growers who have a 
fancy to keeji different families together 
I as much as possible might use the different 
| shades of the dwarf perennial Centaurea 
montana as a facing to the annuals. They 
are a hit ragged in character, and perhaps 
not over-showy, but, taken individually, 
they have a distinctive beauty. Following 
up the idea of family groujiiug, if the 
arrangement in question is facing a 
shrubbery a few plants of C. mncroceplinla 
and C. rutheniea might he worked in at 
the back of tlie annuals.—E. B. S., Tlnnl- 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DAPHNE CNEORUM. 

The Garland-flower is one of the most 
beautiful of our Swiss wild flowers. It 
grows on the limestone rocks of the Jura 
and of the Italian Switzerland. It is the 
chalk-loving form of the dwarf Daphnes, 
1). striata being the chalk-hating one. 
I). Cneorum is the better of the two, as the 
flowers are more fragrant; the colour, too, 
is of a better pink and the plant is of 
dwarfer habit. It flowers in the spring 
(April-May) in our gardens, but in the 
Alps you lind it between Slay and June. 
On the cliffs of our Swiss Jura it spreads 
everywhere on the pastures which are 
strewed with rocks. Its chief station is 
in the Canton de Vaud, above RoUe, on 
the Col du Murcbairuz. From there it ex¬ 
tends to eight miles on each side, and is 


j the exquisite Daphne rupestris (D. 
petrten), which is the rarest and the 
dwarfest of all. I have it now in pots in 
masses and in very good examples. 1 
grow it like the ordinary Garland-flower, 
1 only that it wants tlie rockery or wall 
culture. II. CoiuiKVON. 

Floraire, Geneva. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Kalmia angustifolia. — Amongst the . 
more attractive, low-growing shrubs in 
flower in June, Kalmia angustifolia must 
be given a prominent place. It requires 
similar cultural conditions to Rhododen¬ 
drons and Ericas. A native of eastern 
North America, it is there known as the 
Sheep Kill, or Sheep Laurel, by reason of 
its branches and leaves being fatal to 
sheep which browse on them. The small, 
oval leaves are evergreen, and from 
amongst them, about the jwints of the 


clusters of three or four. It is too early 
to judge whether it will prove a free 
bloomer or not. Tricuspidaria lanceolata, 
Edwardsia grandiflora, and Drimys. 
Winter! are now (lowering well and are 
very handsome.—H. F. I.ONCKIKI.I), Orange 
Erin, Douglas, Cork. 

The Papaw (Asimlna triloba). — This 
curious American tree is rare in English 
gardens, although its peculiar flowers en¬ 
title it to a place amongst the more inter¬ 
esting if not tile more showy trees or 
large-growing shrubs. It belongs to 
AnonaepiE, an order that includes a num¬ 
ber of important tropical fruits, although 
its hardy representatives are not very 
prominent, for this is the only one. A 
native of tile south-eastern United States, 
it there forms a fairly large tree; here, 
however, it is found as a large bush. The 
flowers, of a curious purple colour, nre 
borne in Juno and are roughly triangular 



The Garland Flower (Daphne Cneorum) in Col. Dopers' garden 


at Bivcrhill, Sevcnoaks. 


missing in the whole chain till the 
Solotlmrn Jura, between Easel and Solo- 
thum. Then it covers the whole bavarian 
plain and is to be fouud in ail the district 
surrounding iMunchen. It is found in some 
parts of the Vosges, and from Bavaria 
to the east to the Carpathian chain and 
the Transylvanic Alps. It is still found 
in the south of Russia and in the north of 
Italy. On the other side it can be found 
in the Pyrenees and the Cevennes. 

Daphne stkiata, which dill'ers from it 
In its more erect growth, its glabrous 
nature, its branches covered with leaves 
in the upiier part, is rarer, and grows in 
the granitic Alps of Austria, South 
Switzerland, and south of France. I have 
at Floraire large tufts measuring (some 
of them) 3 yards in diameter. It likes sun 
and rather dry places. 

I wrote you 


shoots, the rose-coloured flowers are borne 
in profusion. There are many varieties 
which differ in habit or colour of flowers 
from the type. All the kinds can he in¬ 
creased from suckers. The species is 
hardy throughout the country and thrives 
equally well in the Highlands of Scotland 
and the warmer counties of England; in 
fact, it can lx* grown in almost any place 
where Rhododendrons succeed. 

Pittosporum Fairchildi. A plant of this 
Pittosporum has just flowered here for 
the first time. It would be Interesting to 
know' if it has flowered elsewhere, as it is 
still an uncommon shrub in the United 
Kingdom. The plant here is about seven 
years old and (i feet high. The flowers, 
each about J inch in diameter, are 
brownish - purple, contrasting pleasingly 
w'ith the silvery greenish-grey of the 
young growths, and are usually borne in 


in outline, the six petals being arranged 
in two groups, those of the inner group 
being considerably larger than those of the 
outer ring. A fully-expanded flower is 
about 2.J inches across. The fruits, rarely 
produced here, nre attractive and form an 
article of food in their native country. It 
can be grown in well-drained, loamy soil, 
but must lie given a sunny position. Pro¬ 
bably if plants were grown against walls 
fruits would be matured more frequently 
than is now the ease.—D. 

The Fire Bush (Embothrium coccinenm). 
—Amongst the many beautiful trees and 
shrubs that can be grown out-of-doors in 
Cornwall this is one of the most, con¬ 
spicuous and one of the greatest 
favourites, it is a native of Chile and 
was introduced to this country about 
seventy years ago. Here and there line 
examples are noted upwards of 30 feet 
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high, and Mr. Bean, in “Trees and Shrubs 
Hardy in the British Isles.” records one at 
Kilmacurragh, in Ireland, as being 
40 feet high with a trunk 1J feet in 
diameter. As a rule, however, it is met 
with as a bush or small tree under 20 feet 
in height. The rich scarlet flowers, pro¬ 
duced many together in axillary and 
terminal clusters, are, including the 
narrow tube, about 1] inches long. It 
requires good, warm, well-drained, loamy 
soil, and appreciates a little peat about 
the roots at planting time. It is wise to 
place it in a permanent position whilst 
quite small, for it dislikes root disturb¬ 
ance. Propagation may be effected by 
means of layers, transplanting suckers 
which apiiear from the roots about the 
base of the tree, and by seeds. As it is not 
a very long-lived tree it is wise to have 
two or three trees of different ages in the 
garden. Cornwall, parts of Devon, the 
milder parts of Ireland, West Scotland, 
and a few other places are suitable for this 
plant.—D. 

Ivy growing under trees.— I know of 
nothing so good to cover bare places under 
trees as Ivy. Some four years ago 1 was asked 
to rlothe several largo spots under trees with 
Ivy. I obtained large plants in pots and 
planted them outside the branches, the long 
shoots being trained over the ground towards 
the tree, making cuts in the ground and 
pegging the shoots into these. They quickly 
rooted and soon covered the soil. In this way 
the roots are where they can get moisture.— 
West Surrey. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDY PLANTS FOR POTS. 
Canterbury Bf.i.i.s. — Those who may 
never have tried these for blooming under 
glass should do so, for they will lind them 
very satisfactory. Not only are they very 
suitable in tills way for conservatory de¬ 
coration, but they are extremely useful for 
cutting, and for this purjiose alone they 
should be grown where many flowers are 
required. The habit of the Canterbury 
Bell is bold and erect, and it is stiff with¬ 
out being too formal. Whole plants cut 
off at. the base are very effective for vases. 
Nothing can be simpler than the cultural 
details. If seeds ate sown early in April 
mul the seedlings grown on in the usual 
manner they will ho thoroughly established 
by the close of the autumn. They must 
lie grown in the full sun. Winter in a 
cool house and place in a light house in 
February with a temperature of from 
45 dogs, to 50 dogs., with, of course, a 
corresponding rise us the season advances. 
Liquid manure should be frequently given 
from the time they come into free growth. 
The white variety should certainly be 
grown by nil who need pure flowers for 
wreath-making, and should be made note 
of by those who do a trade in this way. 
I do not think that its merits are well 
recognised by growers for profit. 

Clarkias.— The entry of these into the 
list of hardy flowers suitable for early 
blooming under glass is of recent date. 
They are so easily grown, so free from 
disease and insect pests, that their cul¬ 
ture is a labour of love. The pink and 
white varieties of pulehella are good, 
throe plants in a IJ-inoh pot forming nice 
compact hushes. The varieties of elegnns 
ami integrifolla are excellent, such kinds 
as Double Salmon, Double White, and 
Carmine Queen being much favoured at 
the present time. Seeds sown early in 
March will make nice plants for May 
blooming if grown along In n suitable 
temperature. Another way is to sow 
about the middle of September and winter 
the plants in a cool house or frame, just 
keeping off hard frosts. Many grow them 
in 2J-incU [Kits, oafTflant to a nA. as they 
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are so suitable for dotting about and are 
useful for vases and jardinieres. A good 
and simple plan is to sow in the [tots in 
which the plants are to bloom. 

Gillen i a tuifoliata. —Some years ago 
I induced a friend to try this for early 
work, and lie was charmed. Stiff but 
graceful and lasting long was bis verdict. 
This Gillonia has been, to a large extent, 
obscure, and I have been surprised how 
many gardeners with a very decent know¬ 
ledge of hardy flowers regarded it as a 
novelty. It is excellent for cutting, the 
branching heads, cut with long steins 
having a very light, informal appearance, 
f do not think that our trade growers have 
ever included this in their lists of forcing 
plants. One or two of the Dutch Anus 
offer it in quantity and at a reasonable 
price. I got some very good blooming 
plants in this way. 

Globe flowers.— The various forms of 
Trollius can be used for early work under 
glass. They have a remarkably fresh ap- 
Iionnuiee and their large Buttercup flowers 
are very bright, and pleasing, contrasting 
well with Spiraeas, Primulas, and other 
things brought into bloom early in the 
year. Those who want something out of 
the ordinary should give the Globe flowers 
a trial. I am sure they would he pleased. 

Irises.— There are three Irises which, by 
renson of nobility of growtji and beauty 
of flower, should be grown in pots. These 
are gigantea, which lias ivory-white flowers 
with a yellow stripe, Monnieri,-golden- 
yellow, and Monspur, mauve with yellow 
stri[ie. They have large blooms, line, 
handsome foliage, nnd run up to a height 
of about 4 feet. These Irises should be 
very useful for conservatory decoration, 
where tall-growing things and not bulky 
can be mixed with plants of more formal 
habit. They should be potted up in 
October, and there is no need to turn them 
out of the [Kits when done flowering, simply 
put them into some slight shelter for a 
time and then place in full sun, giving an 
abundance of water and some liquid 
manure to encourage the young growths 
which annually spring from the crown. In 
this way they may be grown several years 
without repotting. 

Azalea mollis. — The beautiful varie¬ 
ties of this arc, in themselves, a host, and 
cannot be dispensed with by those who 
have conservatories to decorate. Im¬ 
ported plants have hitherto boon pro¬ 
curable at cheap rates, though whether 
this will 1 h- the cast* next autumn is, under 
present circumstances, doubtful. English- 
grown plants can. however, be obtained, 
and will bloom qnite as well us imported 
ones, although they may cost rather more. 
They should be i>otted in November nnd 
he placed in a frame or cool house until 
February, where they may have a tem¬ 
perature of about 50 degs. for a month, to 
be increased as the days lengthen. A too 
high temperature in the beginning will 
prevent tile flower-buds swelling properly. 

J. COIINUII.L. 


NOTES ANT) HE PLIES. 

Iiiliuiu longiflornm.—Is there any form 
that flowers from year to year like L. oanili- 
dum? I have put in L. 1. giaantenm three 
timer. In eaeh ease it did well the first year, 
then split up into tiny bulbs.—G. H. R. 

[There is no form of this which can he 
relied u|hui to produce a good flowering 
lierenniai, the cultivated bulbs, the sup- 
lilies of which come chiefly from Japan, 
blooming well the first year and then 
splitting up. frequently into many small 
bulbs, though almost, as frequently into 
hut three or so. We have attempted the 
growing on of the largest of these latter 
again and again, when, with thousands on 
hand, I lie thing was worthy of cx|ieri- 
liient. The bulbs, however, while remain¬ 


ing sound for a season or two, never got 
beyond the basal leaf stage while given 
cold frame treatment. Some in heat were 
different and would without doubt have 
recovered. The cost of this, however, was 
prohibitive. Formerly typical L. longi- 
florum could be grown and flowered each 
year. We believe these were from a Dutch 
source, and we have repeatedly had a good 
second year's flowering from some of a 
batch of L. 1. eximium, though it did not 
anything like represent the batch. Hence 
it was given upas both impracticable nnd 
unprofitable. An amateur who did riot 
mind the cost of heat anil other things 
might si ill succeed.] 

Ipomtea Leari and I. Horsfalliae. -These 
are useful climbers when lightly placed, but 
the flowers soon fade, but so long as their 
season lasts fresh flowers open every morning. 
I. Leari has a particular shade of blue—I sup¬ 
pose we may call it blue—and the flowers are 
very attractive on the conservatory roof. 1. 
Horsfaliia* requires more heat. I have gener¬ 
ally grown it in the stove. It has a more 
woody stem than the other members of the 
family, and the flowers are red (lake would 
perhaps better describe the colour). It may be 
propagated from cuttings, and when strong 
enough may be planted in a warm bed in the 
stove. Ipoma-a Leari mav be grown cool.— 
E. H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

TREATMENT OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Owing to the loss of my gardener some two 
months ago and to the fact that I have had 
to do all potting and skilled work myself as 
my other men are inadequate for it, my Chrys¬ 
anthemums, I regret to say, have been un¬ 
avoidably neglected. A few struck in the 
winter are ill dB's and beginning to Buffer. The 
bulk, much younger plants, bought early in 
April, is still in the 60'a into which they were 
then put and looking very bad. \V ill you 
kindly tel! me what shift they all should have 
and whether into the flowering pots now or 
not, also what sized pot and compost should 
be used? I presume they are best out-of-doors 
now on a bed of ashes. 1 might add 'that for 
some years 1 have not grown them, anu only 
require them now for conservatory and de¬ 
corative purposes—not exhibition.— N. B. 
Morris. 

[Your host course would be to shift the 
Chrysanthemums now in 48’s into pots 
!l Inches in diameter. With regal'd to 
those in (id’s, which are, doubtless, pot- 
bound, [lots 7£ inches to 8 inches in dia¬ 
meter would he quite large enough for 
these. It is fortunate that you require 
the plants to furnish flowers for cutting 
only, otherwise it would have been useless 
to attempt to do anything with them. 
With careful attention to watering and 
feeding after the compost becomes well 
iilleil with roots, the plants will then yield 
a fair amount of bloom which, of course, 
will lie Inter than if the potting had been 
attended to at the right time. The com¬ 
post should consist of the following in¬ 
gredients :—To four hnrrowloads of loam, 
which should he of the liest quality and 
not chopped too flue, add one harrowload 
of leaf-mould, one of spent Mushroom 
dung or stable manure not in too decayed 
a condition, a little wood-ashes and tine 
mortar rubbish, Half a peck of bone-meal, 
or otherwise purchase a Chrysanthemum 
manure nnd use according to directions, a 
fair quantity of coarse silver sand, and 
about half a peck of fresh soot. "Mix nil 
Intimately and allow the heap of compost 
to remain undisturbed for at least n week 
before using it. The potting should lie 
lirmly done, using a potting-stielc to con¬ 
solidate tin 1 soil round the balls of the 
plants. As soon as [Kitted, stand the 
plants close together for a time in an o[ien 
position on a base of ashes, syringe them 
morning and afternoon, and afford water 
at the roots only when it is required, 
which can lie ascertained by the rapping 
of each pot separately either with tile 
knuckles or with a “rapper.” If the 
plants are well Watered a few hours previ¬ 
ous to placing them in (heir flowering- 
|ki|s. watering will he unnecessary for the 
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FERNS. 

POLYPODIUM AUREUM AND ITS 
NEAR RELATIVES. 

This well - known Fern has greatly 
advanced in popular favour within the 
last twenty-five years or thereabouts. It 
is much older than that, having, according 
to some authorities, been introduced from 
the West Indies in 1742. Beside this 
habitat it also occurs in a state of Nature 
throughout South America, and also ex¬ 
tends into Australia. A notable feature 
of this Fern is the pleasing glaucous hue 
of its massive fronds. In a young state 
they are simply trifoliate, but when fully 
developed they are pinnate, the leaflets 
being entire but more or less undulated at 
the margins. The creeping rhizome is 
thickly clothed with large, bright, 
brownish-yellow hairs or scales, which 
give to it a distinct character, and which 


l*oi, y pomu m Schnkideri. —A most in¬ 
teresting and very striking hybrid Fern, 
obtained by mixing the spores of Poly¬ 
podium aureum and that much divided 
form of the common British Polypody 
known as P. vulgare elegantissimum. In 
P. Schneideri the influence of both parents 
is very marked, particularly the glaucous 
tone of aureum and the much divided 
frond of elegantissimum. K. R. W. 


FERNS AND SUNSHINE. 

Fehns dislike bright sunshine, thriving 
best where the atmosphere is constantly 
moist and the light of a subdued descrip¬ 
tion. At the same time, it must be ad¬ 
mitted that Ferns are often subjected to 
treatment which is far from being in ac¬ 
cordance witli their nature and require¬ 
ments. Many growers either heavily 
shade their Ferns during a great jiortion 
of the day, or create dense i>erpetual shade 


a large share of filtered light; they will 
i note that in every case, although the plant 
is well sheltered from the glare of a hot 
sun, it invariably turns towards the light; 
and in most cases it will be found that 
either the morning or evening sun reaches 
it. If the grower takes Nature for liis 
guide in Ibis matter lie cannot err. 
Whether his plants be grown in a glass 
structure or in the open air the same rules 
will apply. A slight shade of tiffany, to 
be applied only when needed, is all that 
' is required ; and if the structure has a 
north aspect, but little artificial shade 
will be required. The plants will get a 
maximum of light without being subjected 
to the dryness which is apt to prevail in a 
structure so situated as to lie exposed to 
the summer's sun. These remarks apply 
equally well to the construction of 
Ferneries in the open air. Choose, if pos¬ 
sible, a situation where the plants are 
I completely screened from the noonday sun. 



Polypodium aureum. From a photograph in Messrs. II. B. May and Sens' nursery at Dyson's-road, Edmonton. 


may perhaps have suggested its specific 
name. 

PonvroDiuM sroRADOCAHPUtf. which Is 
by some classed as a variety of I*, aureum, 
lias the glaucous blue tint even more pro¬ 
nounced than in the older kind. It comes 
from South America, and, apart from its 
unusual tone of colour, differs from 1’. 
aureum in the fronds being borne on 
lringer stalks, while the leaflets are 
narrower and more distant from each 
other. From its stiffer habit it is less 
effective in a small state than is P. 
aureum. Of botli those above mentioned 
there is a crested variety. 

Poi.YromuM Maty, a garden form, is 
the finest of all of this class. Its spread¬ 
ing fronds, which are of a beautiful 
glaucous blue, are very gracefully dis¬ 
posed. They are quite crlspnte at the 
margins, which gives to them a light and 
elegant appearance compared witli the 
other members of thc-ojiroum section. 
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by damping the glass with a mixture of 
some kind, not apiiearing to realise the 
fact that Ferns, like other plants, require 
a certain amount of light to build up their 
tissues; and that when unduly deprived 
of its influence the foliage cannot well at¬ 
tain its due amount of healthy vigour. 
There are some species which will thrive 
in very shaded positions; others, again, 
such ns the generality of the Adiantums, 
require a considerable amount of light, 
and are even benefited when they catch 
at some part of the day a portion of the 
sun's rays. 

Many of our most beautiful stove 
species, such as the Gold and Silver Gym- 
nogrammas, seldom retain their vigour 
and beauty long unless placed in a very- 
light position. Those who would wish to 
form a correct idea of the requirements 
of the Fern tribe in this respect should 
visit their native haunts. There they will 
l see at a glance that every plant receives 


but where they are at no time densely 
shaded. The north side of a wall or 
building, or a situation in the immediate 
neighbourhood of tall trees, where the 
early morning sun, as well as its depart¬ 
ing rays, penetrate—where the atmo¬ 
sphere is at all times cool and moist—is 
just the place in which Ferns thrive, and 
attain a luxuriant development. 


The owl as a benefactor. -In spite of the 
fact that owls are now included in the Wild 
Birds Protection Act, it is to be feared that 
many of them are annually sacrificed owing to 
the mistaken idea that they prey upon young 
game birds. A moment's reflection would show 
that, being a nocturnal bird, the young chicks 
of partridges and pheasants would be safely 
under the maternal wing before the owl begins 
to look for its food. On the other hand, those 
whoso gardens are harbours for mice, voles, 
and rats occasionally err in permitting owls 
to be destroyed. A pair or two of owls with a 
young and hungry brood will soon work 
wonders in thinning the numbers of these 
destructive neste.—W. McG. 
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ROSES. 

THE SCOTCH ROSES. 

These are found in but few present-day 
gardens. Half a century ago they were 
very much In vogue and many new 
varieties were raised. Only about, twenty 
really distinct varieties are now grown. I 
like the Scotch Roses, if only from the fact 
that they are the harbingers of the Rose 
season, adding wonderfully to the beauty 
and brightness of the garden in May and 
early June. The flowers are certainly very 
tieeting, but what a magnificent show they 
give while they are out. Once planted, the 
Scotch Roses will give little trouble. They 
will grow, too, in practically any soil, how¬ 
ever poor, and are often found wild in ex¬ 
tremely barren spots, such as sandy com¬ 
mons and hillsides, and even on the sea¬ 
shore. These accommodating qualities 
make them fit plants for the wild garden, 
especially in situations where the ioverty 
of the soil makes the choice of subjects 
extremely limited. Large clumps dotted 
about in prominent si»ots will add much to 
the beauty of the landscape during May, 
and blooming ns they do In such dense 
masses, they can bo seen from a great 
distance. All the varieties have a shrubby, 
compact habit of growth, with heavily- 
splned wood, the height, varying from 
about 6 inches to .1 feet, according to the 
sort. Some of the smallest in growth 
would make real gems for the rock 
garden, the most suitable for this purpose 
being 

William III., which only grows a few 
inches high and produces masses of small, 
double, crimson flowers. 

Lady Hamilton forms a neat, dwarf 
bush with semi-double flowers, bulT 
shaded with rose, and tinges of yellow in 
the fully-expanded flowers. 

Bicolor Nana is a single-flowered 
variety of dwarf, compact habit, the colour 
creamy - white, heavily mottled with 
crimson. 

Other varieties might be placed in the 
background of tile rock garden, for even 
when tile bloom is over they form graceful 
shrubs. In such a position wo might place 
the 

Double wniTE Scotch, to my mind the 
sweetest of tile lot. the pretty little snow- 
white blossoms being very neat and fairly 
full, lasting on the plant much longer than 
those of most other varieties. There is 
also the single white. 

Ochbolecca boars single, golden-yellow 
blossoms which are charming. 

Hariusoni. when In full bloom, forms a 
wonderful bit of colour, the plants being 
smothered with double blooms of a rich 
pure yellow. As I write (June St hi I have 
a plant of Hnrrisoni that has been in 
bloom since May 2-ltli, and there is plenty 
of quite small buds yet to develop. In 
addition to its other charms this variety 
possesses a delicious fragrance. Although 

Altaica is very transient it is perhaps 
the most effective of the whole group, and 
I should not like to be without a .specimen 
in the garden. It is rather taller and 
NtllTer in growth than the other varieties 
and would make a fine pillar Rose. The 
single cream-tinted flowers are very large, 
some measuring inches across. When in 
full bloom the plant cannot be seen for 
blossoms. This variety also has a delicate 
lmt powerful scent. There are other named 
varieties, some single, others double, 
varying in colour from white and blush to 
deep rose, all of which a re useful, some 
being very similar in colour and habit. 

In addition to the uses already men¬ 
tioned tile Scotch Roses might lie grown iu 
tlie form of low hedges, a purpose for 
which their compact habit admirably fits 
them. Before closing I must mention 
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Stanwell Perpetual Scotch, a hybrid 
Scotch, and among ilie very earliest Roses 
to come into flower, often unfolding its 
delicate, rosy-white blossoms in May and 
continuing until the frost comes. Its 
habit is semi-climbing. The semi-double 
blossoms are very fragrant, closely re¬ 
sembling those of tlie old Provence Rose in 
that respect. Eglantine. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


THE ARTICHOKE. 

This is now in good condition in many 
gardens, and a very handsome plant, but 
one which we fear is too ofteu neglected 
by tlie cook, and if the cook neglects it the 
gardener is sure to do so. To get good re¬ 
sults from it, it must lie in fairly good 
ground, and every year one must pick off 
tlie small shoots at the*sides (called eyes), 
leaving the one main stem. This will give 
us a much better result. It is a whole¬ 
some and pleasant food, and lias the 
great advantage that one cannot bolt it. 
All fair ways of cooking should be tried, 
especially the excellent French way of 
using tlie bottoms. When the beads are 
too plentiful for immediate use, ns is often 
the ease, I lie bottoms should Is- kept for 
present or winter use. Wo give a few 
recipes. Plain boiled and eaten cold is a 
good way, but various ways should be 
tried to make a constant use of this ex¬ 
cellent summer vegetable. On the Con¬ 
tinent the Artichoke is eaten uncooked 
when young, and it may lie a sort suited 
for tliis way, but wo have as yet no ex- 
Iierlence of the use here. 

Baked Artichokes.—C lean and trim the Arti¬ 
chokes. Boil until tender in salted water. 
Put the Artichokes into a buttered baking- 
pan with a thin slice of Onion on top of each. 
Adil two chopped Shallots, six fresh Mush¬ 
rooms cut into quarters, a tableepoonful of 
minced Parsley, and a cupful of stock. Cover 
and hake for half an hour, basting occasion¬ 
ally, then uncover and bake for half an hour 
longer. 

Fried Artichokes— Clean and trim the Arti- 
chokeo, cut into small pieces, wash in acidu¬ 
lated water, drain, ami marinate in French 
dressing if desired. Add three well-beaten 
eggs to the dressing and enough floor to make 
a hatter. Add two tablespoonfuls of water if 
the dressing is not used. Cover the Arti¬ 
chokes with tile hatter, fry in deep fat. and 
drain. Serve with a garnish of fried Parsley. 

Artichokes saute a i.a babbtte— Cut green 
Artichokes into quarters anti remove tlie 
choke. Trim the leaves neatly, parboil five 
minutes iti salted water and drain. Put into 
a buttered casserole, season with salt, pepper, 
and butter, cover and cook in a moderate oven 
for twenty-five minutes. Serve with IIol- 
landaise sauce. 

Fried Italian Artichokes—C ut oil the leaves, 
trim away the fuzzy portion, and rook until 
tender in salted water. Drain and chill on 
ice. Make a batter of half a cupful of flour 
sifted twico with a pinch each of salt and 
baking-powder mixed with half a cupful of 
milk and one well-beaten egg. Cut each Arti¬ 
choke into halves, season with salt and pepper, 
dip in hatter, and fry in deep fat. Drain and 
serve with any preferred sauce. 

Artichokes a l'Jtalienne— Wash, quarter, and 
trim the Artichokes, boil in salted water until 
tender, drain, remove the chokes, amt arrange 
them on a dish with the leaves outward. Pour 
over white sauee. flavoured with stewed Mush¬ 
rooms. and garnish witli Watercress. 

Artichok0 A LA Lyonnaise. —Prepare and clean 
tlie Artichokes, boil until tender in salted 
water, drain, wipe dry. and fry in equal parts 
oL butter and oil. When brown add half a 
cupful of stock, thicken with butter worked 
in flour, and boil for three minutes. Season 
with salt, pepper, minced Parsley, and Lemon- 
juice, and serve: 

Artichokes a la tartare—C ut the stalk close, 
then with scissors cut sharp point from leaves, 
removing not more than I inch from each, 
w ash in cold water to which a little vinegar 
has been added, drain and rook gently until 
tender in boiling salted water. Drain upside 
down until dry. Kill with tartare sauce or 
with a sauce made as follows :—Beat together 
half a cupful of melted butter, a teaspoonful 
each of Lemon-juice and Olive-oil, and salt, 
paprika, French mustard, and grated Onion to 
season. Bring to the boil, take from the fire, 
and pour it very slowly upon one well-beaten 
egg. Pour over the Artichokes, and serve. 

Artichoke bottoms a lorloff— Marinate for 
an hour in French dressing eight cooked 
Artichoke bottoms. Fill with a vegetable 
macedoine seasoned with French dressing, 
cover with a layer of thick mayonnaise, ! 


sprinkle with minced Parsley, and serve very 
cold. 

Artichoke bottoms a la pompadour. —Cover 
eight Artichoke bottoms with cream same. 
Lay on each one a large floweret of boiled 
Cauliflower, cover with more of the sauce, 
sprinkle with crumbs and grated cheese, dot 
with melted butter, and bake brown in a 
buttered pan, basting with stock as needed. 
Serve with malt re d’hotel sauce. 

THE LEEK. 

That very ancient vegetable, the Leek, 
ought to be cultivated more abundantly iu 
England now that we are determined to 
raise more of our own food supplies. It is 
in season throughout the months when 
the kitchen most needs this kind of thing. 
The Egyptians worshipped the Leek ns a 
divinity. Some people say that it is a fine 
plant for the liver, and that it is also valu¬ 
able in diseases of the chest. As the Leek 
is milder than tlie Onion, nobody can 
reasonably object to it when it is properly 
cooked. The oldest recipe I can find 
directs us to take the mildest Leeks we 
can get, to cover them witli young Cab¬ 
bage leaves, and to cook them under the 
hot embers, serving them in a dish with 
gravy, oil, and wine. I do not expect 
every reader of this book to rise straight 
up and hunt for Cabbage leaves; indeed I 
am not sanguine that many people will he 
willing to make experiments with Leek 
cookery in any direction. Here, however, 
tire some instructions for the treatment of 
Leeks in a manner which seeuts unknown 
in England. I have tlie recipe from a 
Frenchman who told me Hint, the dish was 
called a flnmiche. He said that it was 
a special (lisli of the north, hut I could not 
find out whether he nieaut the north of 
France or the north of Europe, and it is 
only since beginning to write this book 
that I have traced it in the old cuisine of 
Picardy. 

Take four or five good Leeks and cut 
them into dice the night before you want 
the flnmiche. Lay them in salted water, 
throw in a few drops of vinegar, and 
leave them to blanch. Next day prepare a 
paste ns for “ short crust.” Put into a 
casserole a good ounce of butter and a 
dessertspoonful of flour. Let the flour 
take a good colour; add less than a third 
of a pint of boiling ntilk. Chop up the 
blanched dice of leeks finely, put them in 
the casserole and let them cook with the 
milk and butter and flour for about thirty 
minutes. You will find that tbfc cooking 
reduces tlie liquid, hut you must have 
ready tlie yolk of an egg with which to 
hind tlie mixture. Roll out the paste to 
the thickness of a i inch, lay it in a 
shallow tin, leaving plenty of overlap,pour 
the cooked Leeks in the midst, and fold 
tlie paste over, pinching the sides together. 
Bake in oven as you would an Apple turn¬ 
over .—Home Cookery in li'nr Time. 

Marrows and their cooking. —We have 
already in past years given a pretty full 
account of ways of cooking this excellent 
vegetable, and now we only call the 
attention of. those interested in garden 
food to the matter, with the recommenda¬ 
tion that they may find much better ways 
of cooking it than tlie one usually 
adopted. The British dish of pap made of 
it, smothered with melted butter, always 
reminds us of Voltaire’s description of 
England as a country with fifty religions 
and only one sauce. The Marrow would be 
bettor without that sauee. What we should 
study iu cooking this wholesome food are 
the ways of tlie Italians and others, who 
serve it att gmtin, braised, baked, or fried 
in hatter. The thing is to get light away 
from the too soft, puppy way in which it 
is often served in British houses. It is 
good with Rice, cheese, Tomatoes, and 
witli Onions (excellent when baked). 
Those tire a few suggestions which any 
callable cook will know how to act uikhl 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A GARDEN OX AN OLD CASTLE— 
SCOTNEY. 

Our islands are studded with beautiful 
ruins, and a few of the old castles are still 
inhabited. I was lately reading that at 
one time there were over thirty fortified 
castles in Kent. Times have changed 
since then and people in these islands 
have ceased lighting to some extent. 

Scotney is on the borders of Kent in a 
pleasant - looking Kentish district. I find 
the name on my oldest map of Sussex 
(1010). It was built long before that 
date, and at about the same time as 
Bodinin, a beautiful ruin in the same 
county. The castle fell into ruin to a 
great extent and a modem house has been 
built on the hill near it, the best possible 


use being; made of the ruined castle by 
turning v lts remaining arches and walls 
Into a very interesting garden. The walls 
ure now clothed with Wistaria and 
climbing Roses, and the water of the moat 
is jewelled with Lilies and Irises. In the 
turfed courts, no longer busy with human 
feet, are set here and there beds of 
shrubs and flowers, and the effect of the 
whole is charming, and which we feebly 
attempt to show in this illustration. The 
house is set in rich pastures and the walls 
are clothed with plants that sow them¬ 
selves. W. 


Balsams planted out.— These are usually 
grown as greenhouse plants, but are more 
effective planted out 2 feet or so apart, 
the spaces between being tilled with white 
Verbenas or some other dwarf contrasting 
Plant. Halsams should not be planted till 
the middle of June, and-should be watered 
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in dry weather. To neutralise bright 
colours in large gardens I have tried 
other effective mixtures ; among other 
things scarlet Lobelia The Queen, with 
bronze leaves, over a base of Harrison's 
Musk or Mesembryanthemum cordifolium. 
Other mixtures were Gibson’s Castor Oil, 
a bronze-leaved variety easily raised from 
seeds in heat, and white-flowered or varie¬ 
gated-leaved Pelargoniums, or variegated 
Pelargoniums and blue or purple Tufted 
Pansies to form a base. There are many 
similar combinations when we nre tired of 
so many scarlet Pelargoniums.—E. H. 


SUMMER BEDDING. 

Where the dual system of planting is still 
practised the time lias arrived for the 
summer planting, although the sharp 
frosts still experienced (May 31st) make 
one rather dubious about putting out the 


have it. There is nothing, for instance, 
quite so bright ns Paul Crnmpel Pelnr- 
gonium, and a lied of this in varying 
heights will be a prominent feature of the 
garden right up to the end of the season. 
Less massive in appearance, but equally 
brilliant nnd even more enduring, is Salvia 
Glory of Zurich. A still taller Uuwer, of 
a somewhat similar shade for very large 
beds, is Canna Alphonse Bouvler. The 
Salvias and Cannns can lie massed, as in 
tlie ease of the Pelargonium above noted, 
or nice specimen plants may be isolated 
on a carpet of Seagull Pansy. 

It may be noted that whilst some things 
lend themselves to isolation on a carpet 
of dwnrfer plants, others cannot be used 
effectively in this way. In the latter 
category would come Miss Willmott 
Verbena, one of our t>est pink flowers. A 
bit stiff and forma], perhaps, but this np- 



A garden on an old castle, Scotney. 


more tender' tilings; in fact, it will be pearnnee can be relieved if required by 
exceptionally risky to do so, for in several I tying up an occasional shoot at intervals 
places in the neighbourhood Runner Beans, through the bed to small pyramids of 
Marrows, and Dahlias were badly cut. In stout twigs and letting the shoots ramble 
the arrangements in connection with the lover them. Those who like a pink flower 
above, one of the main considerations of less formal habit than the Verbena 
should be simplicity as opposed to any- ! could use Antirrhinum Nelrose. Another 
tiling elaborate or a lot of unnecessary plant that does not associate happily with 
mixtures. Oue welcomed the gradual de- I many other tilings, unless it may be a 
cline of so much carpet bedding, but this cariiet of white Tufted Pansies, is the 
was succeeded in many places by what, to ! Heliotrope, but an occasional bed is in- 
my thinking, was quite as objectionable, dispensable in nil gardens, and so it is as 
tlie mixed bed system, that is, tlie crowd- 1 well to have ready at planting time a few 
ing together into one bed of all sorts of plants considerably taller than their 
different tilings in varying heights and ! fellows to relieve what otherwise would 
habit of growth with absolutely nothing present rather a flat appearance. It is 
in common to warrant their association, difficult to over-estimate tlie value of 
Also they were often packed close together Fuchsias for tlie summer garden, they can 
and had no chance to display their true lie used in variety in so many different 
character. If the taste of the planter de- : situations. I remember some years ago 
mands a hit of bright colour ns supplied I being struck with a bit of planting on a 
by some of the tender flowers, by all means sloping bank in a large southern garden, 
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Itold alternate plumps of General Roberts 
Fuchsia and Yucca tilamentosa both 
flowering profusely. It looked like a bit 
of Nature’s work in a more favoured 
climate. In the case of Fuchsias separate 
beds may be devoted to one variety, or 
they may be mixed in different shades, 
according to the taste of the planter. 
There is nothing .incongruous in the latter 
arrangement, but in either case sufficient 
room should be allowed for the develop¬ 
ment of individual plants, and it is ad¬ 
visable to have them in varying heights. 
Where Begonias are used they should be 
restricted to erect, small-flowered singles 
or doubles. Huge drooping blossoms are 
not suitable for flower garden work, the 
lirst heavy rain sending them to the 
ground, from which they only partially 
rise, and that in a bedraggled condition. 
Marguerites, as represented by the single 
white, double white, and yellow, flower 
most profusely, lint are very formal in 
habit, and are seen to the best advantage 
when they can lx 1 associated on a large 
scale with tail Dahlias, Larkspurs, 
Delphiniums, and the like. They are ex¬ 
tremely useful for pots, vases, boxes, etc.. 


tion, and there are not many bona fide 
annuals that fulfil this qualification. In 
the case of those which, although brilliant 
are comparatively short-lived, they should 
either not be put in a very prominent 
place, or, if so, growers will have to be 
prepared with a substitute when the brief 
(lowering spell is over. E. 15. S. 

Hardwick. 


PENTSTEMON SOOULERI AT 
LILFORD HALL. 

This is a very graceful Pentstemon and 
quite hnrdy in our country. That it does 
well in the Midlands is shown by our illus¬ 
tration, although it is not easy to convey 
an idea of its charming colour in this 
way. 


TULIPS FAILING. 

I see among the answers to correspondents in 
Gardening Illustrated in the issue or May 29ih 
a case of failure among Tulips, and as it 
corresponds almoot identically with my own 
I should be glad of your advice on the sub¬ 
ject. and send you a bulb of each (one Cottage 
Maid and one Bnronne de la Tonnoye) for 
your inspection. I bought these bulbs in the 
autumn of 1912. and planted them in flower 
borders facing east and west. They have been 


course of a year or two, If planted in very 
sandy soil, and lifted and dried each year, 
the majority may recover. If you Inive 
only a few they are not worth any further 
trouble. Mrs. Langtry Narcissus is usually 
a success in good loamy soil. The double 
white Poetleus requires a much stiffer soil, 
much moisture at the root, and to be 
grown without disturbance, When estab¬ 
lished in deep, moist loams, or others that 
are quite wet, this variety rarely suffers 
from the so-called “blindness.”] 


HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 
Varieties of the herbaceous Phlox, especi¬ 
ally tile deeussata section, multiply with 
each succeeding year until of them, as of 
other families, it may be said “too many 
and too much alike.” Apart from the 
necessity of selecting the best, so far as 
size of truss, and pip, and distinct colour 
are concerned, it is advisable in the pink, 
scarlet, deep rose, and purple shades, as 
represented by sorts like Selma, Coquelieot, 
Champignol, and Le Mahdi, to choose those 
least affected by heat. The colour of some 
varieties goes very quickly under the in- 



Pcntstcmon Scoulcri in the rock rjarden at Lilford Hall, Oundle, Northants. 


but for the flower garden i prefer the best 
forms of Chrysanthemum maximum. 

In making a selection of tender plants 
to help with hardy things and annuals in 
beautifying the garden in summer the 
above families and varieties would have 
to lie included. There are, of course, 
many others, but these are some of the 
best. Other things once very popular 
have, to a large extent, been superseded, 
notably dwarf Lobelias. Marigolds, and 
white and yellow foliaged plants, by 
Tufted Pansies. So many beautiful things 
in white, yellow, and many shades of blue 
are now available in these Pansies and 
they lend themselves so readily to associa¬ 
tion with the majority of taller plants, 
that they supply nearly all the material 
required for oarjieting. 

In connection with the different kinds""of 
annuals used it may be noted that to get 
the best results they require rather more 
attention than is generally given in the 
selection of the most suitable sorts, pre¬ 
paration of ground to suit different re¬ 
quirements, thin planting or thinning out. 
liberal treatment at certain stages of 
growth, and the like. IXing-sustained 
flowering is, ot-epurse, a gr«it considera- 

Google 


taken up each June (beginning) since ami re¬ 
planted in the autumn. This year they have 
Tailed altogether, the leaves of Cottage Maid 
being spotted and practically no flowers, and 
the same in the case of Baronne de la Tonna.ve 
-hardly any flowers. My gardener at first 
thought it was due to manuring the beds each 
autumn, and then that perhaps lifting too 
-min was the cause. I propose to leave them in 
the beds this year, and give no manure. I)o 
you consider this will remedy the evil, or do 
you think the bulbs are now useless? I have 
Narcissus Mrs. Langtry and N. poeticus fl.*pl. in 
the same bed, and these, too, have been mostly 
“blind.” Would you kindly tell me if bulbs 
should have manure or not, and also whether 
one should cut oft the flower of the Tulip 
directly it is finished or leave it to form a 
seed-pod? I should be very grateful for any 
help in the matter. The bulbs when taken up 
have always been put into the ground again 
for a time.—M. A. 

[The most probable cause of the failure 
is early lifting before the bulbs had 
matured, and this, if followed by im¬ 
mediate drying off, is always inimical to 
subsequent success. Leaving the bulbs in 
the ground this year will only hasten the 
end, as the Tulip resents this treatment as 
much and as quickly ns the opposite ex¬ 
treme. Tlie bulb should develop and 
mature and lie lifted in July, and rested 
till the end of September In a dry, airy 
place. If you have many bulbs they would 
he worth trying in a bed apart, and in the 


fluence of a hot sun, and such want a 
shady position to have them at their best. 
It is also worth noting that some whites 
retain their freshness much longer than 
others, possibly due to greater substance 
in tlie pip. I think the best whites I have 
grown from this point of view were Mrs. 
Jenkins nnd Rheingau, although tlie early- 
flowering Snowdon is remarkably good. 
Varieties with the softer shades of blue 
retain their colour well, nnd these are 
greatly prized for cutting. If a partially- 
shaded spot can be found and tlie ground 
thoroughly well done, a couple of large 
beds on turf might be devoted to Phloxes, 
as, if a selection of the best of the two 
different sections is made and they are 
planted in alternate clumps, there will be 
u goixl display for three months, starting 
from the end of June. It is a good plan 
to plant thinly and carpet the surface of 
the bed with Tufted Pansies: not neces¬ 
sarily in any one particular shade. They 
may be in mixed colours, only they should 
Ixi of the same habit of growth, i.e., dwarf 
and close like Seagull and William Niel 
The occasional nnd persistent removal of 
decaying pips from the trusses of the 
Phloxes is a somewhat tedious operation, 
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but it is worth the trouble, as, given such 
attention, back pips are able to push 
through and develop. E. 15. S. 

Uarduriek. 


THE GIANT ASPHODELS 
(Erkmirus). 

Amoxo tlie most remarkable additions to 
our gardens of recent years, these are 
very often set in almost an alarming way. 
lerhaps in the kitchen garden or in a 
nursery, or elsewhere, where the naked 
giants stand staring at us. Effective 
grouping is the remedy, and this is best 
done with linrely plants, such as Yucca 
and Lily, with a good background of 
green things. They nre at home in our 
land In all ways, and they deserve that 
special arrangements should lie made for 
iheni. The best, arrangement I have seen 
so far is a group at Borde Hill, which is 
shown in the illustration. \V. 


Backward bedding plants.—In many houses 
at this time of the year there are often to be 
found amongst plants intended for the flower 


FRUIT. 

THE STONING OF GRAPES. 

Late varieties of Grapes are now stoning 
generally, and for a time a little more 
latitude in regard to lateral growth should 
be allowed. At the same time, this must 
not be allowed to become so rampant as to 
need the knife when stopping does take 
place, as the sudden check thus adminis¬ 
tered ofttimes leads to “shanking.” 
When stoning is complete the hunches 
should be looked over for the purpose of 
removing any berries which' may not ap- 
pear to be wanted, or which if retained 
will lead lo “ wedging” at. the final swell¬ 
ing. This is more likely to occur in the 
body and point of tbe bunches than on 
the shoulders. Particular attention in 
this direction must he paid to all those 
varieties the berries of which, under good 
management, attain lnrge dimensions— 
Gros Maroc and Gros Colmar being two 
notable examples. As soon as tbe stoning 


to be growu must, like those in which the 
earliest crops are produced, be well heated, 
us the weather is ofttimes cool and dull 
at the time when the fruits are finishing. 
If more than one crop is needed, a further 
sowing should take place in about ten days’ 
time. 


THE PEAR CROP. 

The Pear crop will lie partial this year, 
for in places where the bloom escaped file 
frost it is likely to lie heavy, whereas, on 
the other hand, in districts where a suc¬ 
cession of sharp frosts struck unprotected 
trees there will be very little fruit. In 
connection witli this it may lie well to 
recommend planters, especially those who 
contemplate a trial of cordon trees, that 
it is far better to confine themselves to 
half a dozen really good sorts—good, that 
is, from many different standpoints— 
rather than invest in many varieties that 
may lie only second-rate in quality, some¬ 
what indifferent, croppers, and very 
quickly over after they ripen. Also, it is 



A group of Giant Asphodels (Eremurus) at Borde Hill, Sussex. 


garden some that ane too backward for the 
purpose. These may be used in several ways, 
however, to much advantage. One is for the 
tilling of window-boxes and baskets; in fact, 
it is to thane smaller plants that one should 
turn attention at the moment. In this con¬ 
nection one thinks of the beauty of boxes a 
few weeks hence that are filled with Fuchsias, 
Heliotropes, Pelargoniums. Petunias, or other 
subjects of a trailing habit like Verbenas or 
Campanulas. Often the simplest arrange¬ 
ments are the most effective in the long run.— 
Townsman. 

Home-saved seeds.—Last season wafl note¬ 
worthy for the freedom with which seeds 
ripened, and, no doubt, in common with many 
others, I Baved a considerable quantity of 
seeds of ditterent kinds. Among these were 
various hardy annuals, and, heiug sown freely 
in early April, their germination has been the 
subject of comment. Generally speaking, in 
dealing with home-tfaved seeds one is perhaps 
incliued to be dubious of them and to sow 
with a free hand. The seeds of the annuals 
referred to have germinated well, and con- 
siaerable work will be entailed in thinning. 
rni» tendency to sow thickly when dealing 
with home-saved seeds is very natural, for in 
me average summer the vitality of such seeds 
is not exactly to be depended on.—K irk. 

. Geum reptans. —I am growing Geum reptans 
ij sandy loam, keeping the soil fairly moist. I 
New leaves arrive and older ones depart, but j 
the plant looks poorly and makes no progress. 
hJ the treatment at faultP^TO 
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period is safely passed the Vines uius! 

I have every assistance to enable them to 

I swell their fruit to maturity. A final 
dressing of artificial manure must, there¬ 
fore, then be afforded, which may be 
lightly pricked in if it can bo done with¬ 
out injuring surface-roots, otherwise it 
should be sprinkled on the surface and 
washed in. This does not preclude the use 
of liquid-manure on subsequent occasions 
whenever water is required at the roots. 
Neither does it imply that a remulcliing 
of the border if that applied earlier in the 
season has become exhausted is unneces¬ 
sary. After the final swelling of the 
berries commences close stopping of 
laterals must lie practised, looking the 
Vines over weekly for the purpose. In 
Hot weather liberal ventilation may be in¬ 
dulged in and closing done in time to 
secure a temperature of So degs. 

G. r. K. 


Melons.- Seed must now be sown to fur¬ 
nish plants for supplying ri[io fruit in 
autumn. The houses in which these are 


well to make sure that the sorts chosen 
are thoroughly reliable on the Quince. 
If confined to half a dozen. 1 should un¬ 
hesitatingly choose Louise Bonne, Beurre 
Hardy, Beurre Alexandre Lucas, Thomp¬ 
son's, Nouvelle Volvic, and Glou Morceau, 
all of clean, kindly growth, without being 
too luxuriant, and all in average seasons 
good cropiiers. Bourrfi Alexandre Lucas Is 
not quite first-class in quality, but I should 
always include it in the best half dozen, 
as it hardly ever fails to crop well and is 
very useful in seasons when very high- 
class varieties fail. I should plant 
Thompson’s rather than Doyenne du 
Cornice. It is nearly as good in quality, 
and more reliable, a more consistent 
cropper, and more adaptable to different 
soils and situations. There is a wide dif¬ 
ference of opinion as to Glou Morceau, or 
What is sometimes grown as' Glou Mor¬ 
ceau, and Mr. Blaekmore struck the dis¬ 
paraging note when he wrote of it: “ Bad 
as a standard, and worse from a wall; 
flat and loose-textured.” Now, this is so 
■ vJIMI V Ciwl I I Ur I LLII 'JvJI J r 
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unlike the true Glou Morceau that the 
only inference is that the well-known 
author had got. hold of a very inferior sub¬ 
stitute, tlie true variety being fresh and 
rich in quality and one of the closest-tex¬ 
tured Pears in cultivation. It is also one 
of the best keepers after approaching the 
ripening stage, and those fortunate in hav¬ 
ing a good crop of it are safe for good 
dessert Pears for several weeks from mid- 
Ilecember onward, the essentials to secure 
this being to allow the fruit to hang as 
long as possible before gathering and stor¬ 
ing in a cool, airy room. 

There was a wonderful lot of bloom on 
some of the heavy cropping Pears this 
year, notably Marie Louise d’llccle, 
Heurrf* Diel. and the Autumn Bergamot. 
Many people tiiin tile blossoms, but I 
prefer to wait until after they set and then 
thin the fruit. I hardly think the highly- 
perfumed Pears, like William’s Con- 
sciller de la four. Van Mens le Clerc, and 
others, are so much in favour ns in former 
years: indeed, some palates find them de¬ 
cidedly objectionable. Very few, how¬ 
ever. lake exception to the Bergamot 
flavour, nor have I known anyone object 
to Vineuse, a medium-sized, second-early 
Pear with a flavour and richness all its 
own. or to Zephirin Gregoire, a small, 
richly-flavoured late fruit. E. B. S. 

11 a nl icicle. 

LAYERING STRAWBERRIES. 

To attain success in the forcing of the 
Strawberry it is essential that every at¬ 
tention be paid to tlie preparation of the 
plants from the time they are layered until 
the crowns become fully developed in 
autumn. The earliest runners make the 
best plants, and to ensure there being an 
ample supply of these it is best to set out 
a certain number of plants each season 
for tlie purpose of supplying runners alone. 
If denuded of their flower-spikes when 
they push up, the plants' energies are then 
concentrated on the production of runners 
only, which, ns a result, are not only early, 
but vigorous, and when layered become 
rooted and ready for separation from the 
parent plants some weeks in advance of 
those layered in tlie usual way. The next 
best plan is to secure runners from plants 
set out early in tlie preceding year. These, 
after they have fruited, will furnish earlier 
and stronger runners than do two-year 
and older plants. In tlie latter contingency 
the runners naturally lack vigour and 
should never be employed unless absolutely 
no^essary. 

Methods op layering. — This usually 
consists in tagging the runners on to tlie 
soil with which the requisite number of 
flO-sized piots has been previously tilled ; 
but some growers prefer layering at once 
into the fruiting-pots, which has the ad¬ 
vantage that no after-piotting is required. 
Whichever method is favoured, the plots 
must lie pro pa red without delay. Those 
should be clean, specially so when fruiting- 
sized piots are to be used, and in this latter 
instance they must also be well drained, 
using clean crocks for the purpiose. In the 
llrst-nameil instance a piece of fibrous loam 
pilaced over tlie drainage-hole in each pot 
will suffice. 

Sou. fob layering.— For the filling of 
tlie smaller piots any ordinary [Kitting soil, 
if fairly rich, will answer, but for the 
larger or fruiting piots compxist of a more 
substantial nature is required. This 
should consist largely of fibrous loam, 
either chopped or pulled to piieces by hand. 
To this! a fair piropxirtion of dried horse- 
droppings broken fine, or some spient 
Mushroom manure, a small quantity of 
wood-ashes and bone-meal, and in the case 
of loams of an adhesive nature a little 
lime rubble in a rather fine condition 
should be added^Tlie mixing of the eom- 
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post should be one of the first preliminaries 
to hnve attention, and the longer it can 
lie before use, so long ns it is under cover, 
the better. A little fresh soot sprinkled 
over the crocks will pirevent worms gain¬ 
ing ingress. The pots as they are filled, 
whether large or small, should be carried 
to where layering is to be done, and stood 
quite level on account of the watering 
hereafter. The runners should lie secured 
in position with px'gs made either of firm 
twigs taken from old birch brooms, bracken, 
or galvanised wire, tlie Inst being tlie most 
serviceable ns they last for years. Water¬ 
ing tins to hnve careful attention, particu¬ 
larly in dry weather, as the rootlets 
quickly suffer from drought. When many 
[limits are required, the watering, etc., 
should be pilaced in the hands of one 
pierson. 


NOTES ANT) REPLIES. 

A well-trained Pear-tree [piage 357).— 
This is a very good exampile of a well- 
trained tree, and it would be better still 
if the short branches had been entirely 
removed, leaving a uniform distance be¬ 
tween tlie main branches. There are five 
short branches which seem superfluous, 
and only tend to crowd the tree. M. 
Lorette. in his book “La Taille Loretta,” 
gives 1(1 inches as the correct distance 
between branch and branch. There is one 
[mint in the interesting article accom- 
pmHying the illustration which I venture 
to question : The writer recommends the 
tripile-stemmcd cordon. I believe this is 
entirely condemned by M. Lorette, whose 
favourite form is tlie double If or four- 
stemmed cordon. Tlie objection to tlie 
tripile form is obvious on reflection—viz., 
the central branch is likely to draw away 
the sap to the disadvantage of the two 
outside branches, as the flow always takes 
the easiest course. In the single or double 
U this trouble is avoided by their parti¬ 
cular form. Whilst the single U can be 
obtained in this country, up to the pirc- 
sent the double U lias been neglected by 
nurserymen, possibly on account of its 
taking longer to tic formed, but. I think 
your readers will at 0111*0 recognise its 
superiority to the triple form. All who 
are interested in training and pruning 
fruit-trees should read “La Taille 
Lorette." It is a book which will at once 
interest and enlighten them as to tlie most 
iecent developments on fruit-tree training 
and pruning in France. The system advo¬ 
cated is more or less revolutionary, and it 
is supixirted by the most convincing illus¬ 
trations of actual examples. Tlie great 
principle laid down for pruning is: No 
winter pruning, and always pirunewhen the 
sap is up>.—F. B., Springfield. Northern!f. 

The Pear-leaf biister-mlte (F. A. T. V.) — 

The leaves you semi have heen attacked by the 
Pear-leaf blister-mite. As soon next year as 
the attack is noticed the infested leaves should 
be picked off and the remainder sprayed with 
some insecticide, ae paraffin emulsion, takine 
care that the insecticide reaches the under¬ 
sides of the leaves. It would also he advisable 
to spiray the tree when the leaves have fallen 
with caustic alkali solution. 


The advantage of movable garden frames. 

—The General opinion in regard to the fixing 
of garden frames is to place them where thev 
will net. the maximum amount of sun. This 
is all ritrht. in the earlier months of the year 
for many subjects sheltered under them, and 
it is also suitable for certain nlants that need 
to be slightly shaded from the full dare erf 
the sun in summer. There are other sub¬ 
jects, however, which have to be found room 
for in a cold frame during the summer 
months, and which benefit when thev can be 
given a place where they can en joy shade. In 
this connection one may mention Cinerarias. 
Primulas, and Cyclamens, which must not be 
exposed to continual heat the whole of the 
day. otherwise they become limp and lose 
vigour, until finally degeneration sets in and 
they are not worth retaining. In these 
circumstances the advantage of n, movable 
garden frame, one that, may be easily taken 
to pieces, or lifted bodily to a north position, 
where plants may- get shade for part of the 
day in the hot weather is apparent. 


VEGETABLES. 

SOME GOOD LATE PEAS. 

Those who have suitable soil and riosition 
hnve a distinct advantage I 11 the growing 
of late Pens, as, no matter how good the 
variety, all dopionds upon the soil to get a 
profitable return. By late Peas I menu 
when good dishes can be lmd from October 
till a much later period. In the North, 
given a mild autumn, I have had a good 
supipily well into November and a few 
dishes in early December. This note denis 
with n few good late kinds. Many years 
ago I found no Pea equal to Ne Plus Ultra 
if a true stock was procurable, but it is at 
times very disappointing, as there are 
smile iioor stocks. An excellent Pea of the 
Ne Plus Ultra typie is the Chelsonian. a 
(> feet variety giving [Kids of a deep) green 
colour and of excellent quality. It is of a 
branching habit, of strong growth, ideal 
for light land, and one of the latest Peas 
we have, as it bears quite freely late in 
the season. Those who can give it n good 
loamy soil will find it a great bearer. 
Another very reliable late Pea is Selected 
Gladstone, one of the best dry weather 
Peas I have grown. It has a distinct, 
much-curved puni, and is of medium height, 
rendering it more useful for a small garden 
than the tall ones. Another equally good 
and qppito late Pea is Sutton’s Continuity, 
as its name implies, a long cropper. This 
is one of the best I have grown to resist 
mildew, in some respieots it favours the 
well-known Perpetual, also a splendid lute 
variety. Sutton’s Late Queen, n medium 
grower feet to 4 feet high and one of 
the best to resist mildew and drought, 
though it has been grown many years lias 
few equals. Others, such ns Latest of All. 
0 feet to 4 feet high, and tlie taller Stand- 
well. ore reliable and cannot be omitted. 
The nbove list will give an ampile selec¬ 
tion of reliable varieties for latest sup- 
lilies. 

At the same time, there must lie good 
culture and suitable soil for these late 
kinds, sowing, if possible, in June or early 
July, when the soil is moist, so that tlie 
seeds germinate freely. In a light soil 
pirepmred trenches are of great value. It 
is waste of time and seed to sow In poor 
land. W. F. 

Silver Beet. Willi reference to article in 
last week’s issue re Silver Beet, would you 
miml giving a few cultural hints? I have a 
large number of seedlings of this vegetable. 
Should they he transplanted into the good 
soil separately, and what treatment after* 
wards?—P. A. Haricot 

[Any good garden soil suffices for tlie 
cultivation of tlie Silver-leaved Beet. Tlie 
seed should be • sown in drills drawn 
IS inches to IS inches apiart, and the re¬ 
sulting pilants thinned to 1 foot as under. 
Any irregularities in the lines can be made 
good by lifting and transplanting the 
seedlings from where they have come up 
thickly or where they need thinning to 
whore required. In dry weather an 
abundance of water at the roots is neces¬ 
sary, as the more luxuriant, the growth 
tlie larger tlie leaves and mid-ribs or leaf¬ 
stalks, which are the portions of the plant 
that are generally used for cooking. If the 
soil in which your plants are already 
growing is in fairly good condition you 
may let them remain, and transplant Hie 
thinnings elsewhere. But if tlie soil is too 
poor for justice to be done the plants, then 
transplant tlie whole of them, doing this 
carefully and keeping them supplied with 
water daily until the roots get a grip of 
the soil and tlie plants commence to make 
new growth. Stir the ground frequently 
between the plants with a hoe, and to en¬ 
courage a robust and succulent growth give 
plentiful supplies of water. When full 
grown divest the plants of the larger and 
outside leaves, and use these first,1 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

Is bloom Juxe 17th. — Viburnums 
t vnrious), .Esenins Briottl, Acacias (white 
anil rose), Spindle-tree, Itubus, alpine 
Laburnum, Medlar, Polygonum Baldschu- 
anicum. Solatium crispum. Bush and 
climbing Honeysuckles, Deulzias, Aeti- 
nidia arguta, A. Kolomikta, Itaphiolepis 
or ala, Rosa Mogsei, Rose, Austrian 
Copper, Coriarias, Abelia /loribunda, 
Stiowberry, Spinra Henrgi, and others. 
Wistarias, Rhododendrons (various), 
Azaleas, Pyrueantlias, Pernettyas, Olearia 
macrodonta, Kalinin lalifolia /in it K. 


guerites, Globe-flowers, Lactuca, Lysi- 
macliia vulgaris, St. Bruno's Liig, Are- 
narias. Musks, Aubrictias, Ertnus, Platy- 
8 lemon californicum. Sweet Williams, 
single Pmonies, Tritomas, Uilia tricolor, 
Geraniums, Erigerons, Valerian (various). 
Everlasting Peas, Sweet Peas, Pliacelia 
campanularia, P. Parryi, Silenc Armeria 
rosea, Rodgersias, Linarias (various), 
Virginian Stock, Leptosiphons, Corn¬ 
flowers, Libertia formosa, Geums, Gypso- 
philas, Pentstemons, Verbenas, Violas, 
Xcmesias, Transvaal Daisy, Tropazolum 
polgpliyllum. Achillean. Saxifrages 
(various), Sediims, Blue Bind weed, Col- 
linsia bicolor. (’. grandiflora, Heliotrope, 
Ivy-leaved and Scented-leaved Pclar- 



cuncala. Partridge Berries (various), 
Elitagnus, Andromcdas, Clematises (many 
species and varieties), Roses (numerous), 
Ca r pen ter ta californica, Robinia Kelsegi. 
Bedgsarum multijiigum, Cotoneaster Itori- 
Sontalis, C. humifusa, Rock Roses 
l carious). Sun Roses (various), Weigelas, 
Enhiann imbricate, Ericas (several), 
Ithus Cot in us, R. codonodcs, Orange 
Blossom, Vaeeiniums, Broom, Magnolia 
cor data. Mountain Ash (cut-leaved), Ber- 
beris voveiana, B. aristala, Eontancsia 
h’ortunci. Thorns (red and white). Primu¬ 
las, Forget-me-nots, Anchusas, alpine and 
Oriental Poppies, Iris sibirica and others, 
•'[imphaas (many varieties). Ranunculus 
Lingua, St. aqua tills. Dim, EH 
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goniums, African Lily, hardy Geraniums, 
Rock Cress, Fuchsias, Streplosolen Jame¬ 
son i, Agathea, Campanulas in variety, 
Veronica mean a and others, London Pride, 
Cannas, Lily of the Xile, Viltarsia reni- 
fnrmis, Aponogeton, Kingcup, Monroe's 
Mallow, Shaggy Hawkweed. Grom wells, 
Lupinus urborcus, L. polypliyllus in 
variety. Foxgloves, St. John's Wort, 
French Ranunculus. Xiercmbergia frutes- 
cens, X. rivularis. Mints, Aquilcgia 
cwrulcu and others, Pcntstemon Uillsi, 
Felicia abysinnica. Convolvulus lenuissi- 
mtts, Eradiums, Saponaria, Potcntillas, 
Pinks (various), /Ethionemas, Lithosper- 
nnm petrrrum. Paronychia polygonifolia. 
Aster bessarabicus, A. subctrrulcus. 
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Silcne Valcsi, Helichrysum rupestre, 
Oxalis, Androsace, Coronilla cappadocica, 
Calaminthas, Linuria aquitriloba, Gladio¬ 
lus byzantinus, Canterbury Bells. Funkias, 
Crambo cordifolia, Homeria, Silenc syl- 
vestris, Cerastiums, Salvias, ' Delphi¬ 
niums, Asphodel, Thalictrum diptcro- 
carpum, T. tuberosum, Heuclteras, l ir- 
ginian Cowslip, Btachys grandi flora, 
Scabiosa caucastca, Plilomis Sarnia, 
Bleeding Heart, Dictamnus. alpine Phlox, 
Lychnis, Prunella Webbiana, Thymus 
mleans, Epilobium peduncularc. 

Work ok the week.— Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas, as they pass out of flower, 
have been relieved of their seed-vessels, 
this throwing all the energy of the plant 
into the newly-made growths and paying 
for the time expended on it. Large 
groups of English nnd Spanish Irises ami 
Gladiolus byzantinus, etc., are now very 
effective. More Violas, Aerocliniums, Con¬ 
volvulus, and Nemesias have been planted 
out, nnd to form u groundwork to a large 
group of Lilium Ilcnryi the little, spread¬ 
ing Sand Verbena (Abronia umbellate) 
has been planted. This valuable annual, 
which is never without flowers until the 
frost kills it, requires a warm imsition 
with plenty of sunshine. Roses have been 
sprayed with Quassia to check caterpillar 
and green-fly, as these pests are appear¬ 
ing in swarms everywhere, and if not de¬ 
stroyed will do much hnrm. A bed of 
blue Sweet Peas and Giant Forget-me-nots 
has been edged with pink Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium Mine. Crousse. Carnations 
have received attention, and the Per¬ 
petual-flowering varieties have been 
sprayed to check green-fly; large beds of 
Lilies have also been sprayed. The Heath 
garden is receiving attention. The 
flower-stalks of bulbs are removed us they 
pass out of bloom to prevent seeding. 
Seedling Clematises, the seed of which 
was sown last year, are growing rapidly, 
nnd a few rough Pea boughs have been 
placed amongst them. In the autumn 
they will be planted out at the base of 
some living support. The large-flowering 
Clematises, in almost every conceivable 
position, are now very benutlful. Ever¬ 
lasting Pens have been given a Jittle sup¬ 
port in the way of Hazel boughs. 
Annuals sown among other things are 
thinned as they become large enough to 
handle. E. M. 

Sussex. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Tomatoes. —For autumn fruiting under 
I glass a batch of plants to the required 
| number had best be raised at once and 
l grown ou in the usual way until ready for 
shifting into their fruiting jots. A lean- 
to will answer for these, but if a large 
quantity of fruit is required a span-roofed 
house would be the best kind of structure 
for growing them in. A house of this de¬ 
scription from which a crop of Melons has 
been cut usually supplies ail that is neces¬ 
sary for the requirements of the Toma¬ 
toes. A variety which yields a full crop 
j of medium-sized fruits is best suited for 
autumn and winter fruiting. 

Late Black Hamburgh. — When this 
j Grape is required for table as late in the 
• season as circumstances permit, very little 
1 flreheat is now needed for it, and then 
I only when the nights are chilly to prevent 
the temperature failing below 60degs. The 
I later the fruit has to lie forthcoming the 
grenter should lie the attention devoted to 
the thinning of the berries, as the Black 
Hambro, being thin skinned, it is neces¬ 
sary to allow for air to circulate freely 
among them after they become ripe. If at 
all crowded, and a berry commences to 
decay, those surrounding it quickly become 
affected. The house should be well aired 
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during the day when fine, and the final 
closing need not take place until half-past 
four in the afternoon, when the walls, 
footpath, and borders should be syringed 
and damped down. Attend to the 
stopping ^of lateral growths, and afford 
water nt the roots unstintedly when it is 
required, i.e., if the border is properly 
drained. 

Outside Vine borders.— During spells of 
dry weather these require to be tested and 
watered where found necessary. These 
borders, owing to their position, often be¬ 
come dried out to a much greater depth 
and extent than many imagine, which hAs 
the effect of inducing the roots to push 
down in search of moisture instead of re¬ 
maining near the surface to benefit by 
solar warmth and stimulants applied in 
the shape of a mulch of horse-droppings 
and of artificial manure afforded from 
time to time either when watering or rain 
is falling. Failing horse-droppings, spent 
Mushroom manure, or even short litter 
strewn thinly over the surface is better 
than allowing the surface of outside Vine 
borders to become parelied and fissured in 
hot. dry weather. 

Indian Azaleas. -These, having set their 
buds, have, after being prepared for the 
change, been placed outdoors in a shady 
position, and the ]>ots plunged to the rims 
in ashes. This will not only save labour 
in watering, but keep the roots moist and 
cool. Other hard-wooded plants used for 
forcing will be similarly treated. 

Asparagus. —Now that Peas are avail¬ 
able the cutting of Asparagus should cease 
for the season. For the next two months 
the beds should receive an occasional 
dressing either of salt, fish guano, or some 
other approved manure which can be 
readily applied. When liquid is plentiful 
it can be given the plants with the greatest 
advantage, affording the soil a good soak¬ 
ing now and again of it. The beds must 
be kept clean, pulling by hand all weeds 
as they appear, while the damage to 
growtli from the effects of higli winds 
should nlso be prevented. A rough-and- 
ready method of doing this is to utilise 
old Pea-sticks and place them wherever 
support is needed in the beds. If the 
lower portion is chopped off, the sticks are 
then about the right height for the pur¬ 
pose. The alleys between the beds must 
also be kept clear of weeds. The hoe-can 
be employed to effect this. 

Scented Pelargoniums. — Two long 
borders have been planted with these in 
variety, among which Rollison’s Unique 
and Pretty Polly, which always prove very 
effective, figure conspicuously. Planting 
in this ease lias been delayed, owing to the 
tops of tlie Poets’ and Gardenia-flowered 
Narcissi with which the borders are 
planted low down to avoid lifting only 
having now died down. 

Tub plants. — Large specimens of 
Agapanthus, Fuchsias, Marguerites, Zonal 
and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums grown in 
tubs and i>ots have been moved into their 
respective positions in the pleasure gar¬ 
dens for the summer months. These re¬ 
quire watering, morning and evening, and 
an occasional application of Clay's ferti¬ 
liser is also necessary in the majority of 
instances to induce the plants to bloom as 
freely as possible throughout the season. 

Flowering shrubs _The seed-pods now 

need removal from Rhododendrons and 
Ghent and mollis Azaleas. This is a tedi¬ 
ous business, but it pays in the long run 
to pick them off, as llie plants grow so 
much more vigorously and flower so much 
more freely us a result. Dead flower 
trusses must also be cut. off choice varie¬ 
ties of Lilacs, and the present is n good 
time to carry out whatever pruning they 
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require either to prevent them from en¬ 
croaching on other subjects or to preserve 
the symmetry of the bushes. The Guelder 
Rose requires annual attention in this 
direction, otherwise the plants become 
straggling and look untidy. Young growths 
on Cydonias should now be pinched at the 
.fourth leaf. These spurs Invariably pro¬ 
duce an abundance of bloom. Virginian 
Creepers need curtailing in the matter of 
growtli round windows, etc., and Pyra- 
canthas should be stopped back in respect 
to old specimens, otherwise they get too 
far away from the wall. Wistarias, which 
have bloomed magnificently, must have 
young growths spurred back and the re¬ 
mains of tlie flowers cut away. Strong 
growths appearing on .Tasminum officinal 
and ,T. grnndiflorum should lie cut out, as 
these do not. produce flowers. The young 
growths on Clematises and Loniccra reti¬ 
culata must now receive a certain amount 
of training, otherwise they soon become u 
tangled mass and the effect of the plant is 
spoilt. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Watering and mulching fruit-trees.— 

Most fruit-trees now require an abundance 
of water at the roots. The timely mulch¬ 
ing of the tret's, previously recommended, 
will do much to conserve the moisture in 
the soil, but even when a layer of manure 
has las'll laid on the surface attention 
must be given to watering, for on no 
account must the roots be allowed to lie- 
come dry when tlie fruits are swelling and 
the stones of stone fruits forming. Apricot- 
trees esiiecialiy are affected by drought, 
and on no account should they lack 
moisture at this stage. Diluted manure- 
water should he given to any trees that 
require a stimulant, and to such as are 
carrying heavy crops of fruit, giving tlie 
liquid manure alternately with the 
ordinary watering. If liquid manure is 
not obtainable a small dressing of artificial 
manure \\ ill form a good substitute. 
Newly-planted trees, particularly those 
planted in the spring, require special 
attention in the matter of watering and 
syringing. Stir the surface of the soil 
with a fork in all eases before applying a 
mulch or w ater to the roots. 

Netting. —Ripening fruits must be pro¬ 
tected from the birds or they will destroy 
a large portion of the crops of Currants, 
Gooseberries. Cherries, etc. In netting 
fruit-trees on walls, forked sticks about 
(! inches in length, placed at convenient 
distances, will keep the net away from tlie 
face of the wall. Place the forked end 
of the stick outwards to hold the net in 
position. 

Roses. -The appearance of tlie Rose 
garden will be much improved if the 
plants are gone over at least once a week 
and tlie petals of faded blooms removed 
before they fail. Many of the climbing 
varieties will be better for a thorough 
overhauling. All faded flowers should lie 
removed, and if the flowering of any par¬ 
ticular variety is over, cut out the old 
blooming shoots so flint the young growths 
may lie trained in their places. Re careful 
not to Injure the stout growths that spring 
from tlie base as these will form flowering 
branches next season. The 

Herbaceous border needs frequent atten¬ 
tion at tliis season to keep it neat and tidy. 
Remove all old flower-stems and any un¬ 
sightly shoots. Place stakes where neces¬ 
sary and secure any shoots that need tying. 
Keep down weeds and promote a fine 
tilth on the surface by means of tlie Dutch 
hoc. Plants that arc dry at the root should 
be given a thorough soaking and after¬ 
wards a mulch. The weather in this 
locality continues very dry and much time 
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and labour have to be expended in water¬ 
ing and mulching. 

Calanthes are now growing freely. It is 
a good plan to look over the plants occa¬ 
sionally and place the best rooted ones 
together, giving them sufficient room, so 
that plenty of light may reach the base 
of each growth. Where a number of young 
roots appears on the surface of the com¬ 
post a thin layer of fibrous loam may be 
placed lightly over them, into which the 
roots will quickly penetrate. In preparing 
the loam it should be broken up into small 
lumps and then have most of the fine soil 
removed by sifting it through a fine- 
meshed sieve. Keep the plants as near to 
the roof .glass as is convenient, in order to 
obtain stout bulbs and strong flower- 
spikes. Extra care in watering is neces¬ 
sary for plants that are not yet well estab¬ 
lished. 

Poinsettias (Euphorbia ptilcherrimn).— 
Plants that are well rooted should lie 
placed in a-inch or G-inch pots, according 
to their strength. A very suitable soil for 
Poinsettias consists of good fibrous loam, 
lightened by n mixture of leaf-mould, 
dried cow-manure, and silver sand. When 
potted the plants should be placed in a 
frame, and as soon ns they become estab¬ 
lished use no shade and aim at developing 
stocky, short-jointed growths. When tlie 
ls>ts are well filled with roots weak liquid 
manure occasionally is very helpful. 
Endeavour to retain the leaves down to 
the jmt level. 

Llliums. — As the earlier-flowering 
batches of these plants come into bloom 
they are moved from the house in which 
they have been gently forced to a cool 
and shaded bouse, where tlie blooms will 
last In good condition much longer than in 
a close and warm atmosphere. Any further 
top-dressings necessary for plants of later 
batches should be applied without delay, 
and n neat stake placed to each plant re¬ 
quiring it. A selection of the latest plants 
is placed out-of-doors In a cool, shady jxisi- 
tion to furnish flowers lale in the autumn. 

Francoa ramosa (Bridal Wreath) is very 
useful for greenhouse or conservatory 
decoration. It does best when grown as a 
specimen plant, in i>ots of from 7 inches 
to 8 inches in diameter. Under such treat¬ 
ment. fifteen to eighteen flower-spikes may 
be had on a single plant. As soon ns tlie 
flower-spikes are observed afford liberal 
doses of liquid manure at altcrnnte water¬ 
ings, and continue this until (he flower- 
spikes are showing colour. 

French Beans. —The last sowing in the 
open should now be made, choosing, if pos¬ 
sible. a warm border, or a position where 
it will tie possible to afford them protec¬ 
tion at night in the autumn. Plants from 
this sowing will yield supplies late in the 
season. 

Broccoli. — Early Broccoli must be 
planted without delay. The ground for the 
plants should be moderately rich and suf¬ 
ficient space should be allowed between 
tlie rows to keep the plants from becoming 
drawn. Late varieties of Broccoli should 
be planted a little later, inVground that 
is not too rich, in order to promote hardy 
growth to stand the winter. If the 
weather is dry at the time of planting a 
good soaking of water should be given to 
each plant. 

Savoys should be grown more strictly 
for winter use, as they are among the 
hardiest and most delicious vegetables nt 
that season. As a rule they are planted 
much too earl/.' with the result that the 
heads are ready at a time when other 
vegetables are plentiful and tire then of 
little value. Plant Savoys at intervals on 

.any vncaWf gUoH,* and in any, position 
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which can be spared during the present 
month, and even up to the middle of 
August. 

Late Peas that were sown a month ago 
are now large enough to earth up and have 
the sticks placed in position. Choose 
good stout sticks for this crop in order to 
withstand the autumn winds. Do not wait 
until the plants show signs of injury from 
drought before applying water to the roots. 
It must be given in sufficient quantities to 
reach the lower roots, for Peas require 
much moisture when they are growing 
freely, if a good watering is given weekly 
in dry weather it may be the means of 
keeping up an uubroken supply of pods 
throughout the autumn. 

Onions. —Plants set out for furnishing 
extra large bulbs should be plentifully 
supplied with moisture at the roots and 
afforded dressings of artificial manure, but 
this should not be continued late in the 
season or the bulbs may split. 

Endive should be transplanted as soon 
as the plants nre large enough to handle 
or they will become drawn and of little 
value. A sowing of round-leaved Batavian 
should now l>e made to produce plants for 
the winter supply. 

Lettuce. — Make weekly sowings of 
Lettuce In order to obtain an unbroken 
supply, choosing a rich soil on a shady 
border. It is better to sow the seed 
thinly and allow the plants to mature 
in the same position than to transplant 
the seedlings. Frequent waterings are 
necessary to ensure quick growth. 

Parsley. — Two or three sowings of 
Parsley should be made during the next 
four weeks. Parsley is always in demand 
and a good supply should be provided. 
The last sowing should be made in n cold 
frame. F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Vegetable garden. — Globe Artichokes 
are now available in quantity and add a 
variety to the vegetables in use. These, 
planted in deep and rich soil, invariably do 
well, and their season is a prolonged one. 
From time to time a drenching of liquid 
manure given fairly strong is applied, and 
as the season advances a top-dressing of 
well-rotted manure will be given, which 
not only keeps the roots cool and moist, 
but prevents excessive evaporation. The 
main supplies of Brassicas were got out 
during a showery day in the early part 
of the week. These included Drumhead 
Savoy, Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflowers, 
Curly Kale, and a few rows of an autumn 
Broccoli. Of course, further supplies of 
Cauliflower plants of the usual autumn- 
hearting type will be put out at a later 
date, as it Is always advisable to make 
successional sowings of this vegetable in 
order to prevent a glut, which inevitably 
follows if the plantings at any given time 
are too extensive. Supports were given to 
further rows of Peas, and a final sowing 
of a late-muturlng sort (Gladstone) was 
made. The next sowings will consist of 
early sorts. The Pilot being principally 
used. Formerly 1 used to like Gradus, 
but it seems to be a variable Pea, and only 
succeeds in some seasons—in these gar¬ 
dens, at any rate. It is interesting to keep 
a note of the time which elapses between 
sowing and picking in the case of Pens, 
and when the practice is consistently 
follow’ed for a series of years it becomes 
possible to regulate the iieriod of sowing 
in a very marked degree. The Pilot, for 
example, almost regularly is fit for use in 
eighty-four days from sowing. Gradus in 
eighty-eight days, Alderman in 110 days, 
Gladstone in 120 days, The Duchess in 
ninety-eight days, Duke of Albany in 
ninetv-live days, nml iwsm, so that motes 
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like these are, as may readily be seen, of 
considerable use. Runner Beans and 
Climbing French Beans were also afforded 
supports, and more lines of Dwarf French 
Beans were sown. Broad Beaus are here 
in much request, and although the season 
is getting on, a 50-ynrd row of Early 
Mnzagan was put out. These Beans, be¬ 
ing used in n very young state, take up a 
considerable amount of room, but grown 
on cool, deep soil they crop heavily and 
are not subject to black aphis, which is 
tlie chief enemy of the Broad Bean. Onion- 
thinning has been delayed until further 
showery weather conies, but except among 
this crop and among Turnips no further 
thinning remains to be done. Late Pota¬ 
toes arc now ready for moulding up. Curly 
Kale, now gone to seed, has been cleared 
off, and the quarter will be well manured 
and deeply dug in readiness for the main 
planting of Leeks. More seeds of Early 
Ulm Savoy and an early-hearting variety 
of Cabbage were sown in boxes in the 
course of the week. 

Celery. — The plants intended for the | 
principal supply are now quite ready for 
putting out, lint planting will be delayed 
for a short time until it is seen if rain is 
likely to fall. The trenches, meantime, 
have been made ready for the reception of 
the plants, and, should rain hold off, they 
will be well soaked with water overnight 
and the plants will go out on the following 
day. Copious supplies of moisture are 
needed in the ease of Celery or premature 
seeding is almost sure to follow. 

Summer planting was liersevered witli 
during the week, although towards the end 
the weather conditions were not entirely 
favourable, the free use of the hose having 
to be resorted to. Everyone, 1 think, is 
glad to see the end of the summer planting 
in sight, and although it is not quite so 
extensive as usual during the present 
season, yet the ordinary work of the gar¬ 
den is disorganised and suffers to some 
extent. It is during this time that weeds 
have their opportunity, as a rule, but 
during the present season, owing to the 
hot sun, they have been comparatively 
easily dealt with. 

Shrubberies. — Lute-planted shrubs are 
now showing some signs of distress, and 
some time was devoted in the evenings to 
watering them. Although the first flush 
of bloom is over, yet there remains quite 
a good show, Azaleas of many kinds, 
Thorns, single and double, pink, scarlet, 
and white, Pernettyas, the Mexican Orange 
Flower (Clioisya ternata), Barberries, 
Brooms, and especially Cytisus Andreauus, 
and the hybrid Rhododendrons maintain¬ 
ing a very interesting display. In addi¬ 
tion, the shrubs grown for foliage effects 
are attractive, and such trees as the 
Scarlet Maples, Quercus ruber, the differ¬ 
ent kinds of l'runus, and the Copper Beech 
are worthy of note. Hollies are now in 
profuse bloom. In the neighbourhood of 
gravel walks some time is taken up at 
intervals by the removal of the falling 
foliage of these trees. Some specimens of 
the New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax), 
associated wltti Pampas Grasses. Royal 
Ferns, Lilacs, and Dcutzias, nre throwing 
more and stronger flowering-spikes than is 
usually the case. 

Plums.— Without exception the trees are 
carrying a highly satisfactory crop. There 
will not be the enormous yield of 1911. but, 
at the same time, the weight will be over 
tlie average. In the case of some of tlie 
finer sorts--Braby's Gage. Oullin's Golden 
Gage, Jefferson. Kirke's.and Heine Claude 
de Bavny—a little thinning has been done. 
There is, at present, no sign of aphis or 
blight; fortunately so, for, owing to cir¬ 
cumstances, it would have been almost 
impossible to deal with it in a satisfactory 


way just at present. As soon as time can 
be spared, a root-watering will be given 
to all the trees after a dressing of artificial 
manure has been lightly forked in. 

Ripening fruit under glass.— In the case 
of Grapes and of Peaches ripening under 
I glass, free ventilation is a necessity. The 
! borders must be kept in a suitable state 
of moisture—this, of course, to a great ex¬ 
tent, depending upon the amount of sun¬ 
shine. Mulching certainly does much to 
preserve an equable state Of affairs. The 
medium employed is a matter of personal 
opinion, some preferring clean straw, 
others stable litter, and others, again, 
putting tlielr faith in Bracken thoroughly 
.dried. I once had charge of some vineries 
in which tlie fruit was grown for exhibi¬ 
tion, and the mulch employed was a fairly 
deep dressing of Cocoa-fibre. The gar¬ 
dener always maintained that it bellied the 
finish and bloom of the berries, and, 
judging by his success at shows, there may 
have been something in bis theory. It 
was, however, a most exiiensive mulch, 
and could not ho freely used by the aver¬ 
age gardener who lias to study economy. 

Peaches on walls. — Tlie first light 
thinning of the crop was finished in the 
course of tlie week. No more fruits will 
be taken off until after stoning is com¬ 
pleted. There is always a certain amount 
of dropping to bo looked for at that stage, 
so that, although the fruits may he left 
somewhat close, no harm will ensue. The 
set of Peaches and of Nectarines has been 
remarkably free, Peaches Dymond and 
Stirling Castle, and Nectarines Humboldt 
and Stanwick Ebruge having set pheno¬ 
menal croiis. For some seasons an out¬ 
break of mildew has given anxiety in the 
case of Royal George Peach, but up till 
the present no symptoms of this fungus 
liuve been noticed. To prevent accidents, 
a dressing or two of flowers of sulphur 
has been given at intervals. Hale's Early 
Peach is well advanced with stoning. 

Window-boxes. — In the course of the 
week tlie window-boxes have been attended 
to. When these are of a good size and 
can be placed in a good exposure they are 
effective and attractive, but when the 
boxes are narrow and in an unfavourable 
position it is questionable whether the 
trouble and labour involved are repaid. 
Given a short time in a cool house after 
being filled, the plants make good progress, 
but, at tfiis time of the year, no benefit is 
derived by giving them a prolonged stay 
under glass. Watering, of course, must be 
regulurly and judiciously done, and, as 
growth progresses, weak liquid manure at 
rather frequent intervals is needed to 
maintain the plants in a healthy condition. 

Strawberries. — During tlie week the 
nets have been got ready and tlie breaks 
finally cleaned down. Some doubt is felt 
us to the success of this crop, for, while 
the set is very free, swelling-off has been 
Interfered with by the lack of rain. Under 
the present circumstances it is quite im¬ 
possible to give artificial waterings, so 
that unless rain comes in a reasonable 
time it is feared that the yield may suffer. 
This is a very good time at which to secure 
runners for forcing. It saves time, and, 
I think, gives equally good results, not to 
place tlie runners in i>ots, but to peg them 
down into mounds of good soil with some 
body in it. Later on they cun be lifted 
with excellent balls and put right away 
into their fruiting-pots. One advantage of 
tliis method is that the labour of watering 
runners layered Into small i*>ts is entirely 
done away with, for, no matter how care¬ 
fully the watering may Ik- done, some 
plants are almost sure to suffer from tlie 
effects of too much, or of too little, mois¬ 
ture. W. McGuffog. 
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ROYAL horticultural society. 

June 22nd, 1915. 

The fortnightly meeting held on this date 
was of considerable variety, practically 
every inch of space being occupied. The 
early summer border flowers—Pieonies, 
I’yrethrums, Delphiniums, Irises, Eremuri, 
aiid the like—played an Important part.' 
Sweet Peas from Ranhury were particu¬ 
larly good and merited much praise. Roses 
from Colchester, Cheshunt, and Waltham 
Cross commanded much attention. 

SWEET PEAS. 

Of these lHipnlar flowers two groups 
were staged, much the finer exhibit being 
that sent by the Right lion. Lord North, 
Wroxton Abbey, Ranhury (gardener, Mr. 
E. R. Janes), and for which a Gold medal 
was deservedly awarded. There were 
over a hundred vases of tlxe flowers with¬ 
out duplicates, the quality throughout 
demonstrating high cultural excellence. 
Occupying a double table width, it was 
possible to display the amply-filled vases 
to advantage. In the background were 
seen pyramids of the flowers some 4 feet 
high, while again in the front high 
standard vases of lending varieties over¬ 
topped tlie general arrangement. In this 
way a telling informal grouping resulted. 
Conspicuous in the background were such 
as Walter P. Wright, a variety ranking 
high among the blues. Clara Curtis, of 
deep cream, was also very fine, while the 
rich orange colour of Robert Sydenham 
rendered it one of the most striking in 
the collection. Anglican White Improved 
and King White were among the finest of 
this colour, while such indis|X'»sables as 
Thomas Stevenson, King Manuel, Hercules 
(one of the best of the pinks), Lavender 
George Herbert, and R. F. Felton (line 
mauve) were remarked among others. 

Messrs. Ride and Sons, Farnhnm, also 
contributed some excellent vases of these 
flowers, the more notable being Ride's 
Cream. Ruth Ride (a particularly good 
scarlet). Violet Crablie Improved (one of 
the best lavender shades), and the very 
distinct Wenvoe Castle (mauve with pea¬ 
cock-blue wings). 

CLEMATISES. 

Mr. L. R. Russell. Richmond, had many 
fine groups of these', such as Sieboldi 
(intense blue). Relic of Woking (double 
lavender), the red-flowered Yille de Lyon, 
lanuginosa Candida, Lady Northcliffe 
(one of the best deep blues), Jackman! 
rubra, and Marie Roisselot (fine white) 
being remarked. A plant of (tie pretty, 
yellow-flowered Clematis tangutieu bore a 
couple of flowers. The colour is very 
good. Well-flowered examples of Ery- 
thrina Crista-galli were also noted. 

CARNATIONS. 

By far the most extensive exhibit of 
these flowers was that from Messrs. All¬ 
wood Brothers, Haywards Heath, whose 
group nearly filled a full-length table. 
The varieties were numerous and the 
flowers of the highest quality. One of 
especial merit was IUshton Wonder (a 
mauve fancy). Renora (a white-ground 
fancy) was excellent. In the mauve self 
class Fairmount.stood out prominent. Mary 
Allwood. Wivelstield White, Princess 
Dagmur, Yellow Stone, and Champion 
(scarlet) were all excellent. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co.. Enfield, 
staged a representative collection of Mnl- 
maisonand Perpetual Malmaison varieties, 
the former largely predominating. 

Messrs. Young and Co., Cheltenham, 
staged some excellent flowers, ns Duchess 
of Devonshire (maroon-crimson), Circe 
(heliotrope fancy), Cecilia (yellow), and 
Mikado. 
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ROSES. 

There were several admirable groups of 
these. The collection from 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
was small, though the intense richness of 
the colour of some varieties attracted 
attention. Marquise de Siuety and Old 
Gold were of this type, while Duchess of 
Wellington, Queen Mary (pink and gold), I 
Countess of Shaftesbury (pink), and Mrs 
Andrew Carnegie (white) were others of 
special merit. 

Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Rag- 
shot and Twyford, had such excellent 
sorts as Mine. Edouard Harriot, Mrs. 
Andrew Carnegie, Irish Fireflame. and 
the pink, fragrant-flowered Mrs. George 
Norwood, all in excellent condition. 

Messrs. W. and .1. Brown, Peterborough, 
had fine vases of Lyon Rose, Marquise tie 
Sinety, Mine. Edouard Harriot, and the 
tine pillar sort, Mrs. Rosalie Wrench, a 
.single of large size and rich rose colour. 

Messrs. William Paul and Son, Walt¬ 
ham Cross, had three imposing stands of 
their new garden Rose, Queen of 
Eragranee, which is of goodly form and 
dear pink colour. Titania, another 
novelty of deepest orange, is very beauti¬ 
ful in the bud. 

Messrs. Paul and Son, The Old 
Nurseries, Cheshunt, arranged a group of 
Roses on the floor, making a fine centre¬ 
piece of Lemon Queen (a lovely pillar Rose ! 
of rich creamy tone). Rayon d’Or, Butter¬ 
fly, Goldfinch, Mrs. A. Kingsmill (pink> 
and Irish Glory were very beautiful. 
Naiad (a hybrid Briar of softest pink) was 
also charming. 

Messrs. I!. It. Cant and Son. Colchester, 
arranged a background of Rambler and 
Pillar Roses, with a variety of choice sorts 
in front, the cent re being formed of the new 
hybrid Tea, Cupid, a Pillar Rose remark- 
aide for size, free and profuse flowering, 
and the charm of its large, single, saucer- 
like. flesh-pink flowers. Mine. Edouard 
Harriot, Sallie. Chateau de CIos Vougeot 
(one of tlie darkest crimsons) were nil 
tine. 

Mr. Elisha .T. Hicks. Twyford, also con¬ 
tributed Roses, showing the new single 
crimson Princess Mary, Ada Paullln 
(pink), and Joanna Bridge in good form. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

Messrs. .7. Peed and Sons, West Nor¬ 
wood, exhibited a particularly good strain 
of Gloxinias, seifs and fancies being freely 
distributed throughout the group. 

From Messrs. II. R. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, came a table of flowering and 
flne-foliaged plants, such ns Ltintanas, 
Hydrangeas, Fuchsias, Salvias, and other 
tilings in well-grown specimens. Staged 
in groups they were very effective. 

P.EONIES AND DELPHINIUMS. 
Messrs. It. II. Bath had a selection of 
both of these, the former including 
Penelope, Mandarin (rich rose witli 
golden centre), Mine. ('. Leveque, Marie 
Lenioine, Her Grace, and Mne. de Vatry 
(a rather nice cream). Of Delphiniums, 
tlie rich Oxford blue I’annoni, Mine. 
Zaizer (mauve), and Mrs. K. F. Caron 
(intense blue) were the more striking. 

Messrs. J. Kelway and Sons, Lnngport, 
displayed an extensive table of Del¬ 
phiniums. including James Kelway 
(mauve), Star of Lang)>ort (mauve and 
blue), Geraldine Kelway (pale blue), 
Lovely (mauve and blue), and Lndye 
Fain; (|>ale mauve). 

Mr. G. Ferguson, Weybridge, had some 
very fine Delphiniums, of which Louvain 
(mauve). Queen of the Belgians (deep 
blue), Bukovlna (Gentian-blue), and 
Treviso (rich purple) were some of the 
more Important. 



HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS. 

Many mixed collections of these were 
displayed, that from 
Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Rag- 
shot and Twyford, being one of the most 
varied.and occupying with Roses the whole 
of the western end of the hall. Arranging 
a water pool as a central feature, there 
were good displays of Delphiniums, 
Gaillardlas, Pinks, Ancliusas, Cam¬ 
panulas, and much besides. 

Mr. R. Ladhams, Shirley, Southampton, 
showed a table of border and hybrid 
alpine' Pinks, tlie whole remarkable for 
variety and delightful by reason of 
fragrance. 

Messrs. Wallace and Co., Colchester, 
staged a lovely lot of Eremuri, such as 
Bungei, Salmon Queen, Warei, and others. 
Vases of tlie rarely-seen Caloehorti were 
also in this group, varieties of Eldorado 
and venustus being chiefly shown. Tlie 
hybrid Erigeron Asa Gray was very 
beautiful, as were also many Irises. 

Messrs. Rlaekmore and Lnngdon, Rath, 
showed some very fine Delphiniums, some 
of the spikes being of great height. Harry 
Smeetliam, Is' Danube, Mrs. A. J. Watson, 
and Glory wore among the best sorts. 

I Mr. James Box, Haywards Heath, had a 
particularly show} group of Delphiniums 
and Pieonies, arranging the former at. the 
centre and flanking them on either side 
with the Pieonies. English Irises, Dic- 
tannnis eaucaslcus. Inearvilleas, Inula 
glnndulosa, with a bordering of Pinks in 
variety, made up one of the showiest 
groups in the exhibition. 

Messrs. James Carter and Co., Haynes 
Park, had a table wholly of English Irises 
in variety, some very rich and beautiful. 

Messrs. W. G. Godfrey and Sons, Ex- 
mouth, showed some admirably grown 
Canterbury Bells, chiefly in blue and 
pink shades. We do not remember to 
have seen these easily-grown biennials so 
finely exhibited before. 

Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, exhibited 
a particularly nice lot of alpines in pots, 
the several varieties of Campanula 
gnrganica being well shown. Campanula 
pulla, (’. p. lilacina, and Genista huuilfusa 
were among other good things. 

Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, 
showed not a few choice alpines, Androsace 
pubeseens, A. helvetieu. Saxifraga 
coclilearis, >S. e. minor (both delightfully 
flowered), with Convolvulus incanus and 
Aquilegia pyrennica. The rare Silenc 
Elizabeth* was also In good flower. " 
Messrs. Barr,and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C., showed an interesting lot of Irises, 
including several forms of I. ocliroleuen. 
Salvia virgata nemorosa was charming. 
Spanish Irises and early Gladioli were in 
considerable vn riety. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, had 
quite a variety of Campanulas. Alpine 
Pinks, too. were noteworthy. 

Messrs. G. Bunynrd and Co., Maidstone, 
contributed a fine group of hardy flowers, 
such Irises as Gold Cup, ocliroleuen. «. 
intermedia, Monnieri, tlie intense blue- 
flowered Delphinium Harry Smeetliam, 
und many good Pieonies. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Felthnm, 
had n corner group rich in Pieonies, Gnil- 
lardlas, Delphiniums, and other good 
hardy flowers. 

Mr. G. Reutlie, Keston. Kent, staged 
Eremuri, Ixias, a variety of alpine Pinks, 
several choice Androsaces, and the pretty 
blue-flowered Scutellaria Pittoni, among 
others. 

ORCHIDS. 

Very few Orchids were on view. In a 
group from Messrs. Stuart Low and Co.. 
Enfield, we remarked Cnltleya Mossi*. C. 
Monde!!!, SaccoliiMum Rhimol, a-vnriot} 
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of Odontoglossums, and the red-flowered 
Plmljenopsis Riinestadtinmi, with n few 
Oncidiums. 

Mr. W. Thompson, Stone, Stuffs, had 
some handsome Odontoglossums, the 
majority being heavily blotched varieties. 

Mr. R. G. Thwnites, Streatham Hill, 
contributed Cattleyas and Odontoglos- I 
sums, the former including several flower- i 
ing examples of C. Moss he Wagneri, almost 
wholly white. 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 

Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, i 
sent a collection of forced Cherries, notice- j 
able being Governor Wood, Werder’s 
Early Black, and Giant Hedelfinger. The 
fruits were richly coloured and of good \ 
size. 

A complete list of the plants certificated 
and awards to the various groups will he 
found in our advertisement columns. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Clematis failing (R. F. S.). —A very likely 
cao.se is that the plants are dry at the roots, 
and you should at once give the soil a 
thorough soaking of water with in the spring 
and summer plenty of moisture passing 
through a mulch of rotten manure. Plants on 
the front of a house, where we are supposing | 
yours are being grown, are very liable to suffer i 
from drought, and care should always be \ 
taken that they are carefully attended to as 
regards moisture. 

Paeony diseased (Mr. B. Ficklin ).—The , 
shoot sent appears to have been attacked by 
fungus, though the trouble may also have j 
been due to injury in the early stages of ( 
growth. If a fungus, it is most likely to be a 
species of Botrytis, which, if detected suffi¬ 
ciently early in spring, might be prevented 
from doing much harm by dusting the stems I 
with freshly-slaked lime or sulphur. A slight | 
application of lime about the stems might 
also arrest the further progress of the trouble. 
All diseased or stricken portions should be 
destroyed by fire. 

Thalictrum minus (G. H. R .).—There are ' 
several varieties of this species, though, from 
your description, we should imagine it is T. m. 
adiantifolium which you require, and which 
any hardy plant nurseryman could supply ! 
true to name. In all probability you have ( 
been sent the typical kind (T. minus), which is 
of quite distinct habit of growth. All that I 
should be necessary is to send an order for 
Thalictrum minus adiantifolium, though fre¬ 
quently enough in catalogues the specific name 
'minus) is ignored. As the plant is now in 
leaf you would soon see whether or not the i 
plant sent was the one you required. 

Amaryllises unhealthy (Yorkshire ).—Your 
Amaryllises have been attacked by a fungus, I 
which, when very bad. as in your case, not i 
only disfigures the plant, but arrests the 
growth. Opinions differ as to the cause, but 
the generally accepted theory is that too much 
moisture during tne winter in the atmosphere ! 
and at the roots is the cause. It is very neces- | 
sary that the bulbs should b<^ well ripened in 
the autumn, then in the winter they should 
be kept in a temperature of from 50 (legs, to I 
55 degs. Very little water is required during 
the winter. You say nothing as to what tem¬ 
perature you can give them during the winter, i 
but we should say that a too low* temperature i 
at that season is the main cause of the trouble. 

Ranunculus and Myosotis (A. B. C.). —It is ! 
much too late now to x>lant the Ranunculus 
with any hope of a good flowering this year, i 
We 6ay this assuming that the tubers are old 1 
ones— i.e., of the 1914 crop and not those of the 1 
present season's growth. In the circumstances | 
it is difficult to advise you. Generally, the 
Ranunculus is planted in October and ! 
November, and flowers in spring, though often 
enough the roots are planted in February and 
March, the plants flowering in July. The 
“ claws ” or roots are inserted 3 inches deep. 

6 inches apart, in well cultivated soil with a 
little manure added. If this reply is not of a 
helpful nature you had better send a sample j 
of the roots, when we may be able to say if 
they are new or old. The Myosotis may be 
sown at once in sandy soil either in the open j 
or in boxes in the greenhouse. Given the 
latter treatment the plants are more under 
control. 

Increasing alpine plants (X. Y. Z .).—All 

the plants named root readily in a cold-frame 
if inserted in a bed 2 inches to 3 inches deep 1 
of very sandy soil. The frame should not be 
exposed to strong sun, and should be shaded 
during the heat, of the day Young, un¬ 
flowered shoots li inch long should be selected, 
cut to a joint in the case of the Androsace. 
heel-cuttings preferably of the Lithospermum, l 
though in experienced hands they root quite 
freelv if made to the joints and either heel or 
iSm (SttlDp in the p\f The ?M ibe I 


coming months of July and August are both 
suitable, the most important things being the 
youthful cuttings referred to and the treat¬ 
ment subsequently meted out to them. 

FRUIT. 

Mildewed Peaches (Ethel Case).— The Peach 
you send has been attacked by mildew, which 
is due to alternations of heat and cold, some 
varieties being more susceptible to the 
disease than others. Spray at once with a 
solution of liver of sulphur (sulphide of potas¬ 
sium) and soft-soap, and well wash the trees 
the day following with plain soft or clear 
pond water. The strength at which the solu¬ 
tion should be used is 1 oz. to three gallons 
of water. To make, first dissolve 2 oz. soft- 
soap in one gallon of hot water. Then add the 
sulphide, and when dissolved add two gallons 
of soft water and use the solution at once. 

Peach, stones splitting (S. L.). —A very im¬ 
portant constituent in the soil for stone fruits 
is lime, which enters largely into the process 
of stone formation and prevents in a great 
measure’stone splitting. If you find that there 
is not sufficient lime in your borders we should 
advise you to remake them before the leaves 
fall, and replant the trees, at the same time 
adding a quantity of air-slaked lime. Un¬ 
ripened wood and imperfect fertilisation of 
the flowers will also cause stone splitting. 
Many people make the mistake of not water¬ 
ing the borders after the crop is cleared, this 
causing dryness at the roots and affecting the 
next season's crop. 

Gooseberries, bottling (Edward L. A {jar ).— 
Gather the Gooseberries after twelve hours’ 
dry weather—better tw r enty-four—top and tail 
them, and pack them close into wide-mouthed 
bottles. Put these bottles into the oven, which 
must be of medium heat—not a “ slow oven, 
and not hot enough for pastry. Leave them in 
the oven about thirty minutes—until the 
Gooseberries look scalded, but not burst. Fill 
the bottles with boiling water, pour salad oil 
on the top, and tie paper over to keep out dust. 
If the Gooseberries shrink, fill lip the bottles 
from others. See that the water is quite 1 inch 
above the Gooseberries and the oil above that 
again. The bottles should be well dried and 
made warm before the Gooseberries are put in. 

Scalded Grapes (E. S. B.). —The berries in 
the bunch you send are scalded. This arises 
nearly always from insufficient ventilation at 
the top of the vinery early in the morning. 
The moisture arises during the night, when the 
temperature is low, and adheres to the berries, 
and if air is not admitted soon enough in the 
morning before the sun’s rays strike powerfully 
on the glass, scalding is almost sure to take 
place. It is a good plan to leave some air on 
all night at the top of the house, and to warm 
the pipes a little to keep the internal air of 
the vinery rather dry and in motion during 
the night. If this is done scalding rarely 
happens. Some varieties of Grapes are more 
liable to scalding, the worst in this respect 
being Lady Downe's, Muscat of Alexandria, 
and the variety you send (Madresfield Court). 

VEGETABLES. 

Broad Beans, preserving (Housewife). —In 
the case of the Broad Beans the only thing 
you can do is to allow the seeds to ripen and 
then store them in a dry cupboard in a bag. 

“ Sleeping " disease in Tomatoes (J. 0. L.). 
—Judging from the plant you send, we should 
say that your Tomatoes are suffering from 
what is known as the “sleeping” disease, 
really a fungus (Fusarium lycopersici). the 
resting spore of which attacks the delicate 
root hairs and rootlets of the plant, finally 
invading the whole of the roots and spreading 
lip the stem. The treatment recommended is 
to pull up at once and burn all plants affected, 
also removing the soil and mixing it with 
lime. 

Feeding Asparagus (M.).— The feeding of 
Asparagus should begin immediately the cut¬ 
ting is finished. This may be met by occa¬ 
sional soakings of liquid-manure or by sprink¬ 
ling at. the rate of 2 oz. to the square yard 
superphosphate and salt. The better the stems 
of the Asparagus are nourished the finer the 
produce will be next season, and where grow¬ 
ing in a very exposed place or in any posi¬ 
tion where the stems are likely to fall apout 
these should be supported in some way. A 
few Pea stakes thrust into the bed at the time 
cutting is relinquished for the season is a 
good protection, and a stout stake at intervals 
of 6 feet, with a line of tar string all round, is 
an additional support. Seed - bearing is 
weakening, and if time can be spared a little 
of this should be removed by taking the side 
branches off with a knife. Anything, in short, 
that can be done now to ease the plants and 
enrich the beds where they are growing will 
be well repaid by the increased size and earli¬ 
ness of the crop next season. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pig -manure (L. Goedon). —This is very rich 
in nitrogen, and when allowed to undergo a 
certain amount of decomposition before being 
used is then more valuable than either horse 
or cow’ manure. For a light sandy soil it 
would not answer so well as good rotted cow- 
manure owing to its being more of a heating 
nature, but for soils of medium and heavy tex¬ 
ture it is very suitable when, as above stated, 
it has become well decomposed. When mixed 
with leaf-mould, soil, or other substances it is 
an excellent manure, its mechanical action, on 
the soil being similar to that of cow-dung. 


Marking a tennis lawn (L. 31 .).—The court 
should be 78 feet long and 27 feet wide for a 
single-handed game, and for a double-handed 
game 78 feet long and 36 feet wide. It is 
divided across the middle (of the length) by a 
net, which should be 3 feet 6 inches high at 
the posts, and about 3 feet at the centre. The 
half-court line is half-way between the side 
lines and parallel with them. The service 
lines are 21 feet from the net, and parellel 
with it. _ 

SHORT REPLIES. 


A. R. H. S .—A fasciated Foxglove. See reply 
to “ V. M.,” in our issue of June 26th, page 399. 

-- E. JJ. K .—Write to MM. \jlmorin et Lie.. 4. 

Quai de la Megisserie, Paris, in whose cata¬ 
logue you will find seed of the Turnip you in¬ 
quire about offered.-.4. R. H. S. —2, You 

must not cut down the shoots you refer to. 
Encourage them to grow as freely as you can, 
as on these the flowers in the coming year will 
be produced. The plant will in due course 
throw young growths from the base. 3, The 
only way is to loosen the trees from the wall 
in the winter, and thoroughly clean the walls 
and the tre^s by washing with paraffin emul¬ 
sion or the caustic alkali solution so fre¬ 
quently recopimended in these pages.- V. M. 

—See reply to your query re “Fasciated Fox¬ 
glove,” in our issue of June 26th, page 399.- 

Miss E. Niblett .—The only way is to use hot 
water in which some washing soda has been 
dissolved. >A .—You will find an article deal¬ 
ing fully with summer pruning in our issue of 
July 26th, 1913, page 473, a copy of which can 

be had of the publisher, post free, for 1 id.- 

J. Rennie .—What is known as a fasciated 
flower. See reply to “ V. M.,” in our issue of 

June 26th, page 399.- Miss Hatfield— By 

" blight,” we assume you mean green-fly, the 
best remedy for the destruction of which is 
Quassia extract, which can be purchased, with 
full instructions as to use, from any horti¬ 
cultural sundriesman. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—JJ.—Veronica Teucrium 

prostrata.- Oxo.—l. Scilla peruviana; 2, The 

Judas-tree (Cercis Siliquastrum); 3, Lycium 

chinense; 4, Asystasia (Maekaya) bella.- 

Alfred I. Stevens— Cyrtanthus angustifolius. 
- B. and S. —Corydalis lutea.- T. Marples. 

1, Saxifraga Andrewsi. Quite impossible to 

name the others unless you can send ua speci¬ 
mens in good flower.- M. M. Arnold .—Sisyrn- 

chium striatum.- A. M. L. B. G. L.—Jeru¬ 
salem Sage (Phlomis fruticoea).- J. IK.— 

Spiraea Filipendula flore-pleno.- Rev. R. 

Stowell. —1, Lonicerp, Ledebouri; 2, The Manna 

Ash (Fraxinus Ornua).- A Reader. —Solanum 

crispum.-J. R.~ 1, Adiantum cuneatum ; 2, 

Pteris longifolia; 3, Asplenium bulbiferum; 4, 

Adiantum concinnum latum.- E. C. —1. 

Sedum Sieboldi; 2, Scilla peruviana; 3, Trades- 

cantia virginica; 4, Anchusa sempervirens.- 

4.—1, Cafnassia esculenta; 2, Sisyrnchium 
striatum: 3, Jasminum humile; 4,* Deutzia 

crenata ft.-pi.- F. C. H. —1, Muscari comosum 

monstrosum; 2, Lithospermum purpureo-coeru- 
leum; 3, Heuchera Richardsoni; 4, Tiarella 
cordifolia.- F. L. C. —1, Hesperia matronalis; 

2, Hemerocallis fulva; 3, Pliacelia campanu- 

laria; 4, Rock Rose (Cistus).-IK.—1, Stachys 

lanata; 2, Spiraea Filipendula fl.-pl.; 3, Cyr- 
tanthus angustifolius; 4, Centaurea moniana 
alba.-— K. B .—1, Buddleia globoea; 2, Pip- 
tanthiis nepalensis; 3, Viburnum tomentosum, 

var. plicatum; 4, PhlOmis fruticosa.- M. B .— 

1, Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.; 2, Epimedium 
pinnatum; 3, Cheiranthue alpinus; 4, llemero- 

callis flava.- S. \V. C. —1, Diplacus glu- 

tinosus; 2, Polemonium ccernleum variegatum; 

3, Geranium Endressi; 4, Iberia senipervirens. 

- C. M. A .—Staphylea colchica; 2, 

Veronica rupestris; 3, Coronilla Emerus; 4, 

Ajuga reptans purpurea.-.4. G. C.—l, The 

Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus); 2, The Pearl 
Bush (Exochorda grandiflora); 3, Saxifraga 

peltata.- Miss llamsden. —Magnolia Fraseri. 

- Miss Griffiths. —Do not recognise the Vitis in 

this condition—leaves not fully developed. 

May be a form of V. vinifera.-D.—Bupleu- 

runi fruticosum.-IK. //. F. —Please send 

fully-developed bloom.- F. A. J. C. —1, The 

Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus); 2, Weigela 
rosea; 3, Philadelphus corouarius; 4, Please 
send better specimen. 


Book on pruning.— With reference to your 
“ Short Reply ” to “ E. H. 8.,” in current 
Gardening Illustrated, may I point out that 
there is a book, “ The Handy Book on Pruning, 
Grafting, and Budding,” by Jas. Udale, 
Is. 6d., which deals with the pruning of Roses, 
flowering shrubs, and fruit-trees?—G. L. John¬ 
ston. 

Trial of Bearded Irises at Wisley.— We 

are asked to state that the trial of 
Bearded Irises will be continued in 1910. 
Of the varieties now on trial in the 
gardens those considered by the com¬ 
mittee to be of sufficient merit will be 
grown and judged during the coming 
year. New varieties sent in at once will 
be included in the^ trial. 
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GREEN’S 

'WORLD RENOWNED 

LAWN MOWERS 

& ROLLERS 



Produce Perfect Lawns, Golf 
Greens, Tennis Courts, and 
Bowling Greens. 

RECENT AWARDS: 

SEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
NINE SILVER MEDALS 

Motor Mowers Made in Various 
Sizes. Supplied by all Iroiuiiongers. 
Please write for List 21 o. 15, Free. 

Thomas Creen A Son, Ltd, 

Smithlielti Ironworks. Leeds; 8t New 
Surrey Works. Southwark Street, 
London. S.E- 



DARLINGTON’S “ AUTO-SHREDS.” 

THE KING OF FUMIGANTS. 

Once used, always used. No better ! 

No. 1 Box, sufficient for 10.000 cubic feet . 3 8 

No 2 . 10,000 . 2 6 

No. 3 . 1,000 .,. 6d 

No. 1 Box for delicate plants, No. 2 for ordinary plants. 



If unobtainable of your w tinman, ice nuppltj port free. 

W. DARLINCT0N & SONS, Ltd., HACKNEY, N.E. 


NATIVE 



BEST & CHEAPEST MANURE. 

Price £3 10s. per ton in Bags at Works. 

Lots under 10 cwt., 4 - per cwt. at Works; or 5 - per 
cwt. carriage paid Lo any station in Rnglun 1. 
"TTKTTT^^TmDj^ls/T^^’". write* l.'U'i icijill 
kinds of garden vegetables and dowers. Results: 
(loot!. I aui well satisfied: both vegetables and 
tlowe rsdn well with the immure. 


NATIVE 

-29. - 

NEW BRIDCE 
STREET, 
London, E.C. 


For further jtariicular a ajtplu to— 


guano oo^^ro^ 


GUANO 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


63. I.IKCj 

Digitized by 


Cvyisx Fields. 

»o 



100,000 FREE COPIESg 

of our 30 th Annual Illustrated Catalogue" 

NOW READY. POST FREE. 

CONTAINING HUNDRED8 of ILLUSTRATIONS & BARGAINS 


Greenhouses, from 72/- 

M 




Poultry Houses, 

from 15/- Carden Barrow, 17/6 



As we have to print a large edition of Oahdrsixo Illus¬ 
trated, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 

Gardf.mno Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 


Stable and Coach 

Houses, Rustic Houses, 

£115s. from 37 6 12 ffc.x 8ft., £9 15s. Wood Buildings, from 67/6 


Rustic Carden Seat, 17/0 

IV. COOPER, LTD., 743, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 


WOOD LATH BLINDS 
ADMIT SUFFICIENT 
SUNLIGHT 

SO NECESSARY FOR 

Crowing Purposes. 

1 Write for Special Catalogue. 


MESSENGE R &.C9PP 

' LOUGHBOROUGH LEICESTERSHIRE 



BAMBOO H 

2ft., 9(1. ; 3 ft., 1/3; 4ft., 1/4, 1 /6, 1/11, 
2/6; 5ft., 4/-, 5/-; 6ft., 5/-, 6/-; 7ft, 
5/6, 7/-; 8 ft., 10/- 

Tapering Rods for Sweet Ptas, 7—8 ft., 7 6; 12 ft. 
12'- per 100. Dyed Green Bamboo Canes, Sou are 
Rose Stakes, Creosoted Trellis, Large Square Mesh 
String Netting, Fruit Netting, Wire Netting, Labels, 
Raffia and Tying Materials, Tarred Rope and Twine, 
Mats, Shreds, Bamboo and Birch Brooms, Trainers, 
Maples Patent Pots, Basic Slag, Superphosphate, 
anil other Fertilizers, Leaf Mould, Cocoanut Fibre, &c. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

A. E. DAYIES & Co., 164, Lever Street, 
City Road, E.C. 

Established 1887. The Original Bamboo Company. 



THE 8T0URBRIDCE HEATINC 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSE 8, 
CONSERVATORIES, Ao. 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD. 
Birmingham Street Foundry. 
STOURBRIDGE. 


BEAUTIFUL 

Coloured Plates 
of Flowers 

FOR 

SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS. 


Size 12 inches by 9| inches. 

Very suitable for framing or keeping in 
Portfolios for Students and others. 


p GET A r T~’ 

DMARl 





GREENHOUSE 

pa*? 1 . 1*1 of «onndly constructed GreenhoyMO, Frames, 
*jid all Garden 

A. SMART. Ki.mi 


Advertisement Rates. 


3 Specimen Copies, 6d. ; 12 for 16 ; 

25 for 3/-; 50 for 5 6 ; 100 for 10- 

A II post free. Well assorted, or customers' own 
selection. Specimen plate, post free, 3d. 


Seale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Lino Advertisements.— Single insertions, 9d. per 

line, minimum three lines (about twenty words till the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements. 10s. per 

incli (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office must 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be tuldresaed— 

MANAGER, 

63. LINCOLN S INN FIELDS. LONDON. W.C. 


Address: MANAGER, 

63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C 


“REST GARDEN NETTING.—If you want 

-D the hest STRAWBERRIES. CURRANTS, etc., keep 
awuy the birds by using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING. 
Size, 25 yds. by 8 yds., Ss. 6d.; 50 yds. by 4 vds., 8s.; 100 yds. 
bv 2 yds., 7s. 6d. Cash. Any size made to order. Sample free. 
-THE CIOIJROCK ROPEWORK CO.. Ltd., Lowestoft. 

TO ADVERTI8ER8. — Kindly note that the 
telephone number of “Gardening: Illus¬ 
trated ” is Holborn 7 31. 

Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. ROBINSON, at 
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THE TIMES ON FLOWER GARDENS. 
For some time back now The Times has 
published in large type n series of articles 
on gardening, the most aimless and obscure 
that have ever been written on the sub¬ 
ject. It is not our work to notice such 
things, except when the writer goes wrong 
and does harm through the large circula¬ 
tion of The Times. The article is like one 
of those one sees in The Academy on 
artistic efforts very often, that is to say, 
it talks round the subject and says 
nothing definite. This writer, when he 
does say anything clear and definite, is 
generally wrong. 

The bedding-out system, ae applied to 
spring-flowering plants, is accepted 
without, demur by many people who 
consider the summer development of 
the practice a debased and inadmis- 
eibie form of the gardener's art. Wall¬ 
flowers. Forget-me-not. Primroses, and 
spring hulba have never fallen under 
the condemnation pronounced on the 
scarlet Geranium and its companione 
in crime—the Lobelia and Calceolaria. 
About the desirability of spring bed¬ 
ding there is apparently no question. 

This is begging the whole question. It 
was the tearing up of the garden for the 
sake of a wretched arrangement called 
spring bedding which destroyed the old 
and true flower garden. Nothing can be 
done in garden improvement until that 
way is barred out. Happily, it is so now 
in many places. Stereotyped plans still 
go on in public gardens, but. ail who know 
what the real garden ought to be have 
given ii|> the twiee-n-year tear up. Plant¬ 
ing spring flowers in turf, orchard, wood, 
or shrubbery gives us all tile spring 
gardening we want, and is far prettier 
than the old way, and leaves the garden 
roulid the house for the best plants which 
cannot be dragged up by the heels twice a 
year. What would become of my garden 
if I were to tear up Clematises and Roses, 
and all the good tilings that have been 
there for years? Every flower garden 
worthy of the name should he permanently 
planted for. say. three parts of its area, 
and the work done in autumn and winter, 
so far as we can. That is the true plan. 
It does not prevent our putting in Cherry- 
pie or Stocks, or any summer things we 
may fancy, though they may not give the 
result that permanent beds do. 

The writer goes on to explain the work, 
and miserable work it is. 

The interval between the sprint' and 
Ihe summer show is short, but must be 
used to good effect. The earlier bulbs 
are ready to lift in good time for I ho 
suceessional plantains. In ail but the 
latest climates the Narcissi and Tulips 
may be taken up and dried of! in June: 
in special cases they mav be replanted 
in the reserve gardes to finish their 
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This is futile and needless work. 

The writer asserts it is a question be¬ 
tween " bedding out ” and “ perennial ” or 
“ herbaceous” plants. It is not so! It is 
between bedding out and the whole flora 
of tlie northern world, and the shrubs and 
plants of China, India, and N. America, 
flowering trees, shrubs, Lilies of land and 
water, Rose, Carnation, and Violet. it 
is the whole of the natural world of beauty 
against the making of gardens like bad 
carpets, for which work Will. Morris could 
not find words to express his disgust. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

A yellow Paranja. —At first I saw this in 
a hothouse and was doubtful as to its 
value. It is a tine golden kind, good in 
form and colour, too. grown in open border 
and forming a very handsome plant full 
of flower. From Dr. Wallis.—W. 

Ostrowskia magnifies. -I failed with 
this noblest of the Hairbell race known to 
us. and now it comes—a single flower—ns 
large as a breakfast-cup, of curious 
anatomy and very delicate colour. And 
now I must begin again. From Dr. Wallis. 
—W. 

/Ethiopappus pulcherrimus.— Very effee- 
tive is this charming pink, Centnurea-like 
flower, tile blooms borne singly on stems 
each about IS inches in height. The 
foliage is greyish-white or Thistle-like. I 
first planted this in the mixed border, but 
it was not happy in that position, so it 
was moved to a warm, sunny bank, where 
it is now blooming freely. The centre of 
the flower is creamy-white, outside pink. 
A rather rare and most desirable plant for 
the alldne garden.—E. M. 

Erigeron speciosus superbus is a beau¬ 
tiful pale-lavender flower about 2 inches 
neross, with a prominent orange centre. 
The flowers are produced singly on stems 
each about 18 inches high, so freely ns to 
cover the whole plant. II Is now in bloom 
on a sunny bank about .’! feel above the 
ground level. The plant, of easy culllva- 
tion. is similar in habit in many respects 
to the dwarf Asters. It is a good plant 
to associate with nlplnes if It is not 
planted in rich soil, and being above the 
average height of alpinos breaks up the 
rather flat apiienrance often so noticeable 
where a collection of dwarf kinds is 
grown.—E. M. 

Aster sub-coaruleus. — This plant, re¬ 
ferred to in your issue of June 2(!th 
(p. .285). is highly recommended by 

growers and others, but I cannot say I 
think ranch of it, although it grows well 


and has a good habit. The flowers, often 
described as blue, are of a decided mauve 
and like those of an inferior Erigeron, 
the centres soon becoming very prominent 
and the petals reflexed, in which state 
they are not beautiful. It is no doubt use¬ 
ful In positions where a plant of com¬ 
pact, tufted habit is required, but is not 
the choice subject one is apt to think after 
reading descriptions in books and lists of 
plants. Possibly it is not seen at its best 
in my garden.—G. L. J., Croydon. 

False garden ornament. The vogue 
which gardening has had of late hns 
attracted the publishers to it, ami we have 
hooks now in which the attempt is made 
to thrust architecture out of place and 
sculpture into the garden as much ns they 
may. Among others, we notice one of 
Batsford’s catalogues, which illustrates a 
garden in Oxfordshire with absurdly 
clipped trees in a circle enclosing various 
comical shapes baskets. Mushrooms, and 
badly-baked loaves. Our readers who care 
for the picturesque and the true garden 
must be on their guard against buying the 
vnried rubbish that is offered. A favourite 
theme just now is lead statuary, and re¬ 
cently one of the illustrated journals gave 
a couple of female leaden figures with 
breasts as large as ttie udders of milch 
cows. And those are called garden orna¬ 
ments. 

A new Lilac Syringa Sweginzowi. -Mr. 
Lciuoine sends us from Nancy a photo, of 
this, clearly a free and handsome plant, 
but not quite clear enough for present ways 
of reproducing. Mr. Roan writes 

“ This is supposed to be a native of 
Western China. Wilson introduced for 
Messrs. Veiteh a Lilac almost identical 
with the type. It is probably in some 
gardens under Wilson’s number. 4,080. 
The native country of the absolute 
type is not known for certain, but, as 
I said before, it is almost certainly 
West China. It first appeared in the 
I’etrogrud Botanic Garden and in the 
Jardin des Plantes at Paris, perhaps 
six years ago. 

“ It is described as growing 10 feet 
high, lias purple-brown young shoots, 
leaves 2 inches to 4 inches long and 
half ns much wide. Inflorescence up 
to 10 Inches long, flower-stalks purple, 
flowers rosy-purple outside, white in¬ 
side. fragrant. It was given in Award 
of merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society on June 8th, 1915. Seems to 
be a free-flowering| f graceful bush, 
useful for blossoming after the great 
Lilac season is over, .imLtery hardy.” 
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Ourlsia coccinea, A most graceful nml 
brilliant flower often forgotten or badly 
grown. Best in a moist corner half shaded 
in the rock garden. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Tropsolum polyphyllum. — I grow this 
in various positions and take no trouble. 
It falls over low retaining walls, creeps 
into a Rose bed, and seems to come happily 
in all. Most visitors admire it for both 
flower and leaf. The round bulbs are 
planted in autumn. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Coronllla cappadocica (Crown Vetch).— 
Few plants are more effective at the 
present time than this charming little 
plant from Asia Minor. By far the 
handsomest of all the dwarf Coronillas, it 
grows and spreads apace, a single plant 
quickly covering a space of I feet in 
diameter. On the edges of retaining walls, 
falling over boulders, or on the flat, it is 
equally beautiful. It grows about 1 foot 
high, pushing out its many - flowered 
trailing stems in the greatest profusion. 
The Pea-shaped flowers, borne nearly all 
the summer, in whorls of nine nil along 
the trailing .stems, are of the deepest 
yellow.—E. M. 

Geum Mrs. Bradshaw.— I should like to 
know the experience of other gardeners 
with this fine plant. In September, 1913. 

I planted half-a-dozen in rather heavy soil 
well enriched and in partial shade. These 
flowered well last summer and again this 
season, but have never increased at all. 
At the same time in 1913 I planted nine 
particularly line specimens. They flowered 
splendidly last year, but only three have 
survived. In a garden on the Menai Straits 
last year there were the finest specimens 
I have yet seen. All died. I hear the 
same thing from various gardens. In 
March last I planted three where the sun 
is off by mid-day. They are very good in¬ 
deed, but will they last?—E. Ciiahi.ks 
Buxton. 

Robinia Kelseyi. —This is one of the 

most valuable introductions to our hardy 
trees ami shrubs of recent years and is 
now in bloom (June 12tlO. It is of slender 
growth and produces its lovely short 
racemes of rose-pink, Pen-slmped flowers 
from the base of the new shoots in such 
profusion as to resemble one long spray 
of gracefully-drooping flowers. It fur¬ 
nishes excellent material for indoor 
decoration, and ns a garden shrub is of 
great beauty. If left to itself it forms 
long, graceful branches, which are liable 
to injury from rough winds. To obviate 
this it is a good plan to shorten these 
hack whilst the shrub is young, ensuring 
more strength at the base, after which it 
will take care of itself. A charming 
effect might be obtained by interspersing 
this Itobinia with good forms of the 
alpine Laburnum, both being in bloom at. 
the same time. 

Scilla ameena. -I see by your note to 
my remarks on your figure of Scilla that 
you have misunderstood my lHiint. I 
wished to lxilnt out that the figure you 
published represented S. pratensis and not 
S. ameena, and did not at all mean to say 
that S. ameena is a loose form of S. 
sibirica, for well I know it is not. The 
two are very distinct plants. S. ameena 
was described by Linnaeus (Sp. PI. 113), 
and Is excellently figured in Botanical 
Magazine, t. 341. also by Redout*?, t. 298. 
of his Liliaeese and in Loddige’s Botanical 
Cab., t. 1.915, and elsewhere, and comes 
from Austria, N. Italy, and Germany, 
whereas S. sibirica is from Russia, 
America, Georgia, and Hindustan. You 
will find them both described ns quite dis¬ 
tinct, species in Baker’s Linnenn Paper on 
Scilla*. It is triw-Uuit 8. sibiijea was at 
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one time erroneously regarded as a variety 
of amicna. and figured as such, named 
is. amoena v. sibirica, in Botanical Magazine, 
t. 1,025, but the true sibirica is as old as 
Andrews’ Botanical Repos., where it is de¬ 
scribed and figured t. 305. The plant In 
your photograph is either a fine form of 
S. pratensis or S. itulica. I could tell if I 
saw a flower or even seed-head. I think, 
but I have sent away the copy of Garden- 
ino Illustrated containing your figure. 
The bracts differ in the two species. 8. 
italica well figured in Botanical Magazine, 
t. 053. looks much like your plant: any¬ 
way, it is not S. ameena.—E. A. Bowi.es. 

Viburnum tomentosum plicatum. — 
During the past weeks this has been one 
of the most attractive of the flowering 
shrubs at Kew. where huge beds in more 
than one direction have demonstrated to 
the full its decorative value. One of these 
is not far from the Victoria Gate entrance, 
though a still liner display may be seen 
beyond the Palm-house to the right of the 
great Rhododendron w r alk. Kix feet or 
more high and 20 feet or so across, the 
snowy purity of the hundreds of bosses 
foiled 1)}’ so much leaf beauty around— 
j, quite apart from its own—mirrors this 
handsome flowering shrub into tin* fullest 
life,and charm, at once an object-lesson to 
the planter and all whom it may concern, 
i So arranged, the plant is particularly good 
I in the picture, and appeals to one a couple 
J of hundred yards away, while at half that 
distance, where the eye can take in what j 
is around, tile effect is very line.—E. II. 
Jenkins. 

Antirrhinums. — I find that in some 
strains the flowers of these are better the 
second year than the first, and ns plants 
that have flowered once seem to stand the 
winter better than young seedlings—per¬ 
haps because the roots are not disturbed 
in the autumn—they are well worth keep¬ 
ing for a second flowering. Those I refer 
to are of a superb pink colour with white 
throat and yellow on lip. I have had no 
success with cuttings in cold frames, and I 
find that young seedling plants which have 
not flowered are very liable to mildew if 
kept in a frame during the winter, and a 
good many of those in the open, in light, 
gravelly soil, die away. For those who 
have no heat I advise sowing tlie seed in 
the oiien in March and covering with a 
frame. These plants should flower late 
the same season and make fine plants the 
following year.—G. L. J., Croydon. 

Is there a slump in Sweet Peas?— This 
question was asked a few weeks ago in 
Gahdknino Illustrated. To a certain 
extent I should say there is, and that our 
gardens will be the better for it I do not 
doubt. When a craze takes possession of 
the public it is sure to lie overdone, and 
this has been well illustrated of late in 
the case of Sweet Peas. Columns u]Kin 
columns have been written in various 
horticultural publications to read which 
one would think that the successful cul¬ 
ture of these charming flowers demanded 
all tiic resources of the garden. By some 
it is recommended to take out large 
trenches and use mil mire liberally. The 
result is an exceedingly rank growth, so 
that most of the finest flowers are well 
above the spectator's head. Again, one 
hears of different ailments which were un¬ 
known when Sweet Teas were grown in a 
more rational manner, and much of this 
is. no doubt, the result of overfeeding. 
The fact that beautiful displays of flowers 
can be obtained in the open garden, though 
the blossoms may not be up to exhibition 
standard, is too often overlooked. Like 
your eorres]tondent, I do not think that 
Sweet Pens have had their day, only that 
the furore is declining into a more rational 
appreciation of their merits. The multi¬ 


plication of names (not varieties) has also 
bad a great deal to do with the lessened 
interest taken in the flower. One more 
point worthy of observation Is tliat the 
prefix Sweet scarcely applies to the pre¬ 
sent-day race, at all events to the same 
extent as in the older kinds. Some forty 
years ago I was engaged in an establish¬ 
ment where cut flowers were largely 
grown for the wholesale trade. Sweet 
Pens, of course, were largely represented, 
and a memory still pleasant to recall is 
tlie recollection of the delicious scent given 
off by the flowers while they were still 
covered with dew at 4 o'clock on a 
summer's morning. From my point of 
view a bloom, be it Carnation, Rose, or 
Sweet Pea, that is devoid of scent loses 
its greatest charm.— K. R. W. 

Rodgersia pcdophylla. —Can anyone toll 
me why Rodgersia [>odophylla flowers so 
much less freely than R. pinnata? The 
former was planted here about twenty 
years since in good loam and peat, partially 
shaded. It covers a considerable space 
and the foliage is very fine. It flowers 
about every second year. Ten years ago I 
planted R. podopliylln and R. pinnata in a 
place where Seneeio Clivorum, Cimieifuga, 
Lysiinnehia dethrones, and Primula 
Bulleynna thrive exceedingly. The Rod- 
gerslas cover a space of about 12 feet 
across. It. pinnata lias never failed to 
flower freely. I counted fifteen spikes 
lately. It. podopliylla flowered equally 
well in 1913. This season there is not a 
single flower. The plants hnA’e been top- 
dressed about every second year witli peat 
and cow-manure.— E. Charles Bi xtox. 

Planting out Amaryllis.— Having seen a 
short article on Hippenstrums in your 
pa lie r a few weeks back 1 thought it might 
interest readers to hear how I treated 
some of my seedlings last year. I took 
ail the smaller seedlings raised between 
November and May from different sowings, 
and. knowing I should be short of room, I 
planted them out in a bed well sheltered 
from cold winds. They were planted in 
June, 1911. In November last 1 placed 
Laurel boughs over them and spread a 
good covering of straw. On May Sth this 
year I uncovered them, and they have 
come up very strong indeed, and some 
look as if they might flower next spring. 

I planted them about 2 inches below' the 
surface. I think many of your readers 
might add to the beauty of their spring 
gardens by planting out in sheltered places 
those Coronillas which have grown ton 
large for the cool house. I have had a 
wonderful show of these this year, one 
bush being 4 feet high.—C. E. Hammond. 
St. Fabians, Newmarket. 

Tamarix tetrandra. The Tamarisks as 
a family are decidedly useful. They 
can lie planted in exposed positions within 
a short distance of high-water mark and 
arc not very fastidious as to soil. They 
flower at different periods of the year, 
some during late spring, others during the 
latter part of the summer. The plant 
under notice belongs to the first group, for 
it is at its best during May. A native of 
the Eastern part of the Mediterranean 
region, it is met with as a spreading bush 
up to 15 feet high. Crider cultivation it 
grows more rapidly in width than in 
height. Long, slender shoots are formed 
each year, which at flowering time are 
clothed from end, to end with short, dense 
racemes of pretty pink blooms. After tiro 
flowers are over it is still effective by 
renson of its tiny, bright-green leaves. 
When planted in large, informal masses it 
is seen at its best, and is well adapted 
for the wilder parts of ]>nrk or garden. 
Near the sea it is sometimes used as a 
hedge plant' hut when selected for that 
purpose it should not be clipped severely. 
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and clipping should be restricted to one 
catting back each year, that being done as 
soon as the flowers are over. Cuttings of 
ripened wood planted out-of-doors in 
autumn root well. Although it will grow 
in quite poor, sandy soil, it appreciates 
good loam and should be provided with 
fairly good soil when planted in the 
garden.—X). 

Taste in flowers and shrubs.— In a re¬ 
cent issue of Gardening Illustrated 
“XV." commented on the too free use 
made of Rhododendrons, and it is a coinci¬ 
dence that I was myself on the jHiint of 
writing to the same effect. These massive- 
flowering shrubs have their place, but I, 
personally, am no great admirer of huge 
flowers. I consider that the original or 
type in many flowering plants is often 
more pleasing than the variations brought 
ii I Hint by culture and selection. 1 much 


the rocks, the front of a border which is 
not too damp, or the moraine. It is some 
(i inches or so high. Above the yellowish 
leaves there is borne a wealth of delightful 
bells of a charming blue. It is easily in¬ 
creased by division after flowering and 
appears to be quite hardy.—S. Arnott. 

Arthropodium cirrhatum, —A few years 
ago I received a seedling of this New 
Zealand plant and determined to try it 
in .the open garden in South Devon. The 
plant made good growth and soon formed 
a clump that is now about 8 feet in 
circumference. In the hard weather which 
was experienced in February three years 
ago the plant suffered badly, and though 
it eventually recovered did not flower that 
year. Last year, however, the clump 
bore fifteen flower-scapes. These, with 
their large heads of pure white blossoms 
[ carried well above the broad, drooping 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

JAPANESE WISTARIA AT TERGOLA 
ENTRANCE. 

This Is placed in a not very good position 
—almost in a gravel walk—and for some 
years it did not seem at home, but this 
year it lias done so well that it reminds 
one of its effects in Japan. It is so hardy 
that it wants no attention and is one of 
the best climbing plants ever introduced. 

w. 


FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

I have never seen any mention of Rubus 
pedatus and Ituhus lasiocarpus in your 
Gardening Illustrated. I am now en¬ 
joying their delicate beauty. They are 
both shade-lovers. I have them under tall 
trees, where they have plenty of warmth 



Japanese Wistaria at end of pergola. 


prefer small and medium Roses to the 
huge Cabbage-like varieties. Augusta 
Barbier, one of the Wichuraiana family,Is, 
I think, one of our most pleasing Roses, 
and I prefer the original wild Columbine 
to most of the garden varieties. In 
Azaleas I do not care for the large- 
flowered types, but I consider such as 
Azalea nmoena the most beautiful. I do 
not mean to say, of course, that there are 
not circumstances in which large flowers 
are useful, but I do not care for them, 
as a rule.— XV. ,T. Farmer. 

Campanula Stansfieldl.— This is of un¬ 
known origin, but good authorities suggest 
it may have been derived from C. 
tommasiniana and C. carpathica. It lias 
the peculiar feature of a goodly proportion 
of the hybrid Bellflowers of having 
yellowish foliage. It makes a dainty little 
plant, of free growth in congenial places, 
such as a rockwork/155Tik* the crevices of 
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leaves, made a very pretty picture. This 
year it has produced several flower-heads, 
which are now at their best. Slugs and 
snails are exceedingly fond of the juicy 
leaves and will soon ruin the plant if 
allowed free play. — Wyndham Fitz- 

HERBERT. 

China Roses. —Already in early June the 
China Roses in beds and borders are 
emulating the display given by HOve d'Or 
and Gloire de Dijon ui>on walls. Not so 
popular, perhaps, as the Hybrid Teas, the 
monthly Roses are very .welcome. Those, 
most noteworthy at present are the com¬ 
mon pink variety, Fabvier, Mine. E. Resal, 
and Laurette Messimy. Now that they 
have commenced flowering an almost un¬ 
broken succession of bloom may be looked 
for until the end of the season: indeed I 
have frequently cut a good basketful of 
China Roses on the first of January.— XV. 
McG., Batmae. 


and good drainage. They do not like big 
plants about them, and they throw’ long 
trails over the old, rotten logs. These 
trails, when they reach the ground, root 
if they find a sjiot they like, and the next 
spring they bloom. Both have white 
flowers. They are nlpines. 

Runes pedatus is plentiful on our B.C. 
hills, about 4,000 feet above the Pacific 
Ocean. Its fruits are red and white until 
they ripen, when they turn pink. They 
grow’ in threes on a very slender stalk 
which is bent to the ground by the weight 
of the fruit and seeds. This plant forms 
a mass, when it is happy, 2 inches to 
;i inches high, and is beautiful when in 
full flower. It is quite happy on the shady 
side of a rockery and does not interfere 
with its neighbours as many of our B.C. 
plants do. 

Rubus lasiocarpus is very rare here, 
only two plants having been found in 
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sixteen years’ hunting, on n hill much 
higher than where ltubus pedatus is 
found. 1 hnd it in a sunny rockery, and 
it never did more than live for three years, 
and never flowered. I took it up and put 
it in the shade, when it soon sent out 
shoots like tile runners of a Strawberry, 
but with a pair of leaves every inches 
or 4 inches. 1 have not seen its fruit yet. 
I hojie you may be interested in these 
Canadian Itubi. . Susan Stoker. 

CoU'ithan Lake, British Columbia. 


THE FRINGE-TREES 
(CmoxANTnus). 

This name is applied to two species of 
Ch'ionanthus—C. retusus from China and 
C. vlrginicus, a native of the Eastern 
United Stales. They belong to the Olive 
family, and their flowers, perhaps, most 
closely resemble those of the Manna 
Ash. Roth species have been grown in 
European gardens for a considerable 
period, although neither is very common 
in British gardens. To succeed with (hem 
they should be given good loamy soil, such 
as will grow good Ash, and they should 
never be allowed to become dry at the 
roots. It is always advisable to raise 
them from seeds whenever possible. Fail¬ 
ing seeds, however, layers may lie tried. 
They are sometimes grafted upon stocks 
of allied genera, but grafting should be 
avoided as such stocks are rarely very- 
satisfactory. 

C. REtcscs grows over ill) feet high in 
China, although it is usual to find it here 
as a bush or small tree, less than half that 
height. The white, narrow - petaled 
flowers are borne in good-sized upright in¬ 
florescences from the points of young 
shoots in June. 

C. vntoiNicds grows almost as tail as 
the Chinese species. As a rule, it lias 
larger leaves than the Asiatic plant. The 
pure white fragrant blossoms are borne in 
small inflorescences from axillary buds 
about the points of the branches in .Tune, 
the end of each branch forming a good- 
sized semi-pendent panicle which hears a 
considerable resemblance to tile inflores¬ 
cence of some of the flowering Ashes, due 
largely to the narrow white petals. It is 
a very interesting and attractive tree. 

K. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ceanothus integerrimus. This flower¬ 
ing in June forms a link In-tween tin- early 
and late-blooming sorts-, for most of the 
early kinds are over by-the end of May, 
and those of the azureus group rarely 
begin to blossom before tin- middle of July. 
(’. Integorrinms is a native of California 
and grows nlxnit 12 feet high. It was 
introduced in 1S33 but is not a common 
shrub. The leaves are not so distinctly 
evergreen as those of most of the early- 
flowering kinds, for most of tlieui fall 
before the end of winter. The lilac or 
pale-blue flowers are borne in cylindrical 
racemes from axillary and terminal buds, 
tin- end of each shoot forming a long, 
elegant panicle of bloom. it should be 
given light, loamy soil and be grown 
against a wall, for it is not hardy enough 
for general shrubbery culture. A few 
cuttings should be rooted each year and 
wintered in a cold frame to take the place 
of any that may lie killed in a severe 
Winter. Cuttings inserted in light, sandy 
soil in a close frame in July root freely. 

D. 

Abella triflora. - The Abellas form an 
interesting and attractive family of 
shrubs, though unfortunately the majority 
are not hardy enough for general border 
culture. A. triflonytsspossibly theihardiest 
of n|J, anjb one ofltiip fn\-£ \ and 


in the southern counties and some parts of 
the Midlands it gives excellent results in 
shrubberies, although it blossoms most 
freely when planted against a wall. It 
should only be planted where it can have 
full exposure to sun without being sub¬ 
jected to eold, biting winds. It is a 
deciduous shrub, or small tree, from the 
N.W. Himalaya. Mature bushes attain a ! 
height of 12 feet and are very attractive , 
in June when covered with clusters of 
fragrant white flowers, which have often j 
a faint rose flush on the outer side. When 
planted against a wall it should not be 
pruned very severely, any cutting back : 
that may lie necessary being done ns soon j 
as the flowers fade. Ism my soil of 
moderately good quality should be pro- j 
vided. It can be increased by inserting in I 
June or July cuttings of short shoots Into 
pots of sandy soil and standing in a close I 
frame.—D. K. 

Veronica Ijyalll.- This in an excellent plant 
for the rock garden. It is a native of New 
Zealand, whence it was introduced in 1879. It 
is of prostrate growth, the branches rooting 
readily ns they lengthen. The flower-stalks, 
whicli are produced from the axils of the 
leaves, are each about 3 inches in length, and 
a dozen or bo blooms are borne on each spike. 
The hlossoms are of a pale lavender colour. 

It has withstood the winter unprotected in 
Scotland.— Windham Fitzherbert. 


FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRY FRANTS. 

Very often amateur growers complain that j 
their first year’s plants fail to fruit. That 
is generally due to their failure io secure 
the very earliest runners, and to get them 
well rooted early. Growers of Straw¬ 
berries in pots for forcing always select 
their very earliest runners for such a pur¬ 
pose. They do more, for they put out the 
previous autumn into rows strong young 
plants that in the spring are not allowed 
to bloom, and thus are induced to throw 
runners earlier than fruiting plants will. 
Many gardeners and amateurs may not 
be able to spare ground for such purpose, 
but in any case they should look well after 
the earliest runners made, and either 
layer them into small iH>ts or into the soil 
where growing, just breaking it up first 
with a fork, or else cut off the strongest 
runners as they show roots, and dibble 
I hem out into a patch of ground that has 
been heavily manured, where they will 
grow strongly and can be lifted and j 
replanleil when* lo grow and fruit I 
in l ho following autumn. Wherever 
the runners are layered into pols or into 
llio soil bo I ween tlu* rows, the spaces 
1x4 ween alternate rows only should he 
so used, so Hull, spaco between each set I 
is loft flee for fruit gathering, if not | 
oxer, or for watering or giving such 
other attention as may lx- needed. In 
some soils Strawberry plants do not. fruit I 
well after the first year. In such case it 
is best to make the ground fairly rich with 
hnlf-decayed manure, deeply dug in. and 
then to plant 12 inches apart each way. 
When young plants are strong and fruit j 
well, they give in Hint way a surprising 
quantity of line fruit. Even if so treated I 
the first year. then, after fruiting, each 
second row be cut out, the plan pays well 
on any soil. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Black Currants tailing —I should he very 
clad of your advice on the subject of some . 
Black Currant hushes, which are about ihree 
years old and have no. or next to no. fruit,, [ 
making an immense deal of Wood. The 
gardener cannot understand it., as the hushes 
arc pruned the some ns Block Currant hushes 
in another nnrt of the garden which hear very 
well and is inclined to attribute the failure j 
to their being poor plants, hut they appear 
verv healthy, onlv much too exuberant. He 
nx>t-pmned last year. Mi ink in- j hat might, do 
erxxl. hut, they are no better this year.—B, Jf. 
Dirncorii. 

|Tlie only tiling we can suggest tint 


would be likely to rectify matters is to 
leave the trees unpruned next winter with 
a view to obtaining as heavy a crop of 
fruit as you can next season. If you can 
but once induce the bushes to bear well 
you will not be troubled further with such 
exuberant growth. If the remainder of 
the shoots on the hushes lu question are 
as strong as those sent they are anything 
but poor specimens; in fact, they are 
gross-habited, and we should, In that case, 
feel inclined to lift and transplant them 
to another part of tile garden in late 
autumn in addition to carrying out the 
above-mentioned suggestion. Possibly the 
soil in which they were planted was heavily 
manured beforehand, otherwise the staple 
is extraordinarily fertile, or such gross 
growths would not result. When sending 
queries please write on one side of the 
paper only.] 

Strawberry plants not flowering.— Last 
Au£Ui-t 1 planted some Strawberry runners, 
and this year some of them have had some 
good fruits on them, while others (quite half 
of them) have not even flowered, although 
they are quite as large as some of the ones 
that, fruited. I should be glad to know if 
these plants that have not flowered or fruited 
this year would he worth keeping till next 
season, or would it. Ix> best to pull them up 
and put new runners in their places. Is it 
likely that they would fruit well next season, 
as, of course, if they were likely to do so. they 
would lie better and stronger plants than any 
runners planted now or in the autumn? In¬ 
formation will much oblige through the 
columns of your paper.-—H. M. P. 

[Certainly, destroy every plant not 
showing bloom. It is quite certain from 
what you say that your plants have gone 
blind, or, in oilier words, flowerless, and 
will never again become productive. That 
Hie plants have thrown strong leafage is 
inevitable, because no force is being ex¬ 
tracted from the plants in the production 
of flowers. Runners saved from these 
blind plants will also be blind, hence Hie 
necessity of saving runners from ,such 
plants ns are carrying fruit.] 

Fruit prospects.— The note by “ E. II.." 
page 3511, is interesting as showing how 
widely different the prospects of n crop 
are in varying districts. In the note 
reference is made to the complete failure 
of Red Quarrenden Apple, the reason 
given being, probably, the heavy crops of 
last year. In these gardens this favourite 
Apple is pretty extensively grown, and 
both last season and in 1013 the yield was 
exceptionally heavy. A similar state of 
affairs prevails during the present year, 
cordon, fan-trained, and standard trees 
being so heavily cropped that Ihinniiig 
must shortly lie attended to. The same is 
true of large orchard trees, but in their 
case no thinning will be done. In our 
more northerly climate the period of 
blooming is very likely appreciably laler 
than is the ease in " E. II. \s” district; 
and owing to this I lie laic frosts, which 
ixissibly may have had something to do 
with the complete failure of which he 
speaks, were practically absent. On all 
the many varieties grown there is n most 
encouraging display of fruit—not a single 
tree having missed setting freely.— 
W. McG.. Klrkciiribrightuhlrc. 

Plum Coe's Colden Drop. All hough not, 
perhaps, an outstanding success on walls 
in the open in more northerly districts. 
Coe’s Golden Drop in these gardens is not 
only a reliable, but a heavy and consistent 
cropper. During the last twenty years 
my notes testify that only on one occasion 
was the crop light, and an untoward frost 
had much lo do with the failure. In 1913 
and in 1914 llio trees bore heavy crops, 
which were severely thinned: even so the 
crop was heavier than might have been in 
the best interests of the trees. Neverthe¬ 
less, again the returns will be far over 
the average : and thb value of this first- 
class, dessert -Plum at the end of Sop- 
tewwnuHm' the PeginninAf-bf October onn- 
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not bo over-estimated. The soil, a deep 
and warm black loam ujkju a rattier 
shingly bottom, appears to suit Plums in 
a marked degree. The exposure is south¬ 
west, and during the growing period free 
supplies of liquid-manure and occasional 
waterings with chemical stimulants in 
solution are given. A light mulch of 
strawy litter is also afforded in order to 
cheek evaporation during the hot summer 
months. The trees are on the free stock ; 
hut. most likely owing to the freedom 
with which fruit is produced, there is no 
tendency to grossness in the wood. The 
red variety of this Tlum is also worth 
attention; and in the case of both, the 
fruit, well netted, is allowed to hang until 
quite ripe. Even if a little shrivelling 
occurs, it by no means detracts from the 


I safer when the trees were covered in frosty 
weather. They are easily covered with mats 
i or straw, or Spruce or Yew branches. The 
1 sun does as much harm as frost. A state of 
i constant change is better for them and frost 
| avoided.—E. If. 

Tigs on conth walls.—To make sure of a 
I crop of Pigs in the open air train thinly and 
| control the rootB, which means keeping them 
near the surface and feeding them there. 

' The border must be well drained with a firm 
base to' prevent deep rooting. There must he 
no pinching or stopping, as there will be no 
second crop in one year on open-air trees. 
Keep the wood thin, and get it well ripened, 
and be satisfied with one good crop in summer. 
The late fruit had better be removed.—H. 

Peaches dropping (Mrs. TV. IT. Jiox ).—To im¬ 
perfect fertilisation of the flowers may be 
traced the origin of the dropping of the fruit, 
and there is no remedy that can be applied 
to benefit the present crop. The vigour of the 
tree affords no solution of the difficulty be¬ 
cause it i9 not the result of bad health, but 
rather the reverse. When Peaches are flower- 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

AZALEA CALDWELLI. 

This Azalea, which seems to be a hybrid 
with A. nmiena, is, I find, very pretty and 
hardy. Mr. Bean says it is not good at 
Kcw, but there is no reason why if it does 
not. grow in a hot valley it should not 
grow on a cool hill. I got my plants, I 
1 think, from Messrs. Cripps’ nursery at 
Tunbridge Wells, now in the hands of Mr. 

I Russell. It is very cheery in colour and in 
the house quite charming. The illustra¬ 
tion was prepared from a photograph of a 


Azalea Caldwelli in the house. 


flavour, although, of course, the appear¬ 
ance suffers.—W. McG., Uahnaa, Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 

Effects of the long drought.— In the 

eastern counties the effect has been disas¬ 
trous, and the frost of last week has in 
some districts blackened the Potatoes aud 
other vegetables, especially French Beans 
and Marrows. To counteract the drought 
hoeing is better than watering, because it 
encourages the roots to descend to the 
water which the sun is drawing by capil¬ 
lary attraction. Fresh - planted tilings 
must have botli mulch aud water to keep 
them alive. Fruit-trees are suffering, as 
iu many cases the fruits are falling.— 
E. II. 

Protecting Figs in winter. —This will de¬ 
pend upon the district—-away from the south 
coast it is not safe to leave the trees unpro¬ 
tected. In Norfolk and in the Midlands X felt 


ndjj^ the Midlands X f 

Google 


ing it is never safe to trust to chance in the 
setting, for without artificial fertilisation the 
fruit may swell away for a time and then 
drop from premature softening accelerated by 
the unsound stone. Fresh-slacked lime applied 
in sufficient quantity to whiten the surface is 
a good remedy in such cases, applying it two 
or three times during the growing season. In 
the case of over-luxuriant growth, root-prun¬ 
ing. lifting, and placing the roots nearer the 
surface go a long way towards remedying the 
evil. Un ripened w’ood will also cause the 
trouble, while allowing the borders to get dry 
after the crop is gathered is also very often 
the cause of the trouble. 


The use of salt in a dry season. — I think 
salt is one of the things to be used experi¬ 
mentally at first, according to the nature of 
the soil, but under any circumstances I have 
never found any advantage in exceeding 1 lb. 
of salt per square yard of land, and I have 
used it in a dry season like the present when 
the plants were suffering from drought, either 
scattered thinly over the ground between the 
crops or mixed with water at the rate of | oz. 
to a 3 gallon pot.—E. H. 


plant that liad been two weeks in the 
house. W. 

Crossandra undulaefolia.— This forms 
an erect-growing, half-shrubby plant that 
branches but sparingly. The upright 
stems are clothed with leaves of a deep, 
shining green, the edges of which are 
waved, hence the specific name. The 
flowers, which are borne in a terminal 
spike, are individually about an inch 
across and of a rich orange-salmon tint. 
While the individual flowers do not last 
long, a succession is kept up from a single 
spike for a long time. Though it flowers 
freely at this season, yet blossoms are 
often produced at other times. It is readily 
propagated from cuttings, which strike 
readily during the summer months, pro¬ 
vided hnlf-ripened woodl is used. A suit¬ 
able compost may be made up of loam. 
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leaf-mould, and sand. This Crossandrn 
was first sent out In 1881 under the 
cumbersome specific name of O. infundi- 
buliformis. 1 lmve met with one or two 
other members of the genus, but, as far 
as I have seen, they are not so ornamental 
as this.—K. R. W. 


LANTANAS. 

These are useful, either for greenhouse 
or conservatory decoration, their brightly- 
coloured blossoms being attractive and 
Unite distinct. Somehow or other, how¬ 
ever, Lantanns have, in most places, nearly 
dropped out of cultivation; yet, apart from 
I heir value as flowering plants for the 
greenhouse, they form pretty little bushes 
when planted out-of-doors during the sum¬ 
mer, where they continue to bloom for 
months together. 

The culture of Lantanns presents no 
special difficulty. The one enemy to guard 
against is red-spider, which is likely to 
attack them during hot, dry weather in 
summer. Briefly, it may be said that the 
treatment usually accorded to Fuchsia? 
will suit them well, but there is this ex¬ 
ception, that Fuchsias form a solid woody 
stem that will put up with a lot of hard¬ 
ship in the way of drying off in the winter 
without actually perishing, whereas such 
treatment would in all probability prove 
fatal to the Lantanns. Such being the 
case, they had better be stood on the stage 
in the greenhouse throughout the winter, 
giving them at that season just enough 
water to keep the soil moist, but no more. 
In spring, with additional warmth and 
moisture, ,1110}’ wllP start freely into 
growth, and when the young shoots are 
from 2 inches to 3 inches in length, they 
make the best of cuttings. These should 
he dibbled quickly fso as not to allow them 
to flag) into pots of sandy soil, and placed 
in a close propagating-case in the warmest 
part of the greenhouse, taking care to 
shade them well till they are rooted, after 
which give more air, and when the cuttings 
are inured to the ordinary atmosphere of 
the greenhouse, they may be potted singly 
into small pots. A compost made up of 
two parts loam to one part each of leaf- 
mould ami well-decayed manure, with a 
little sand, will just suit the different 
Lnntanas, and, ns summer advances and 
the pots get full of roots, an occasional 
dose of liquid manure will be beneficial. 
Seed of Lantanns is readily obtainable, 
and great quantities are raised in that 
way, but where accommodation is limited, 
a few good named sorts will give most 
satisfaction. 

A notable feature of many varieties of 
Lantnna is the great change that takes 
place in the colour of the flowers after 
expansion, for some, which are at first 
yellow or orange, tieeome deeply suffused 
with pink or a deeper reddish shade. 


COOL-HOUSES. 

Many people witli cool-houses would like 
to know what to do with them to the best 
advantage. Fuel is not likely to be cheap 
for some time, so we will discard that for 
the present. The first crop taken in hand 
may he Strawberries In pots, and that 
means previous preparation of the plants. 
To obtain a good crop of fine fruit the 
plants should be established in 0-inch pots 
and tlie house should lie fitted with 
movable shelves suspended close to the 
glass. If near a large town the fruit can 
lie disposed of locally, and that will save 
packing. As soon ns the weather is safe, 
say in April, Tomatoes should tie planted. 
These must be started in warm-houses 
and grown for some time to get strong. 
When all is ready plant in rows about 
2 feet apart each way, and in the centre 
of the spaces between, plant dwasf French 
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Beans, which have been started in boxes. 
The French Beans will have been 
gathered before they interfere with the 
growth of the Tomatoes, and the latter 
may then have a mulch of good compost 
to nourish the roots and save watering. 
In October, early or late, all depending on 
the weather, if any Tomatoes are still 
hanging on t he plants, they can be 
gathered and placed in a warm-house to 
ripen, and the Tomato-houses can then be 
filled with Chrysanthemums. These are 
sometimes lifted from the open ground 
and planted in the borders of the house, 
hut. I grow the late varieties in lmts, and 
these can have a house devoted to them. 
If rightly managed there will be a profit 
on the Strawberries first, next the Beans, 
then the Tomatoes, and the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums later. Of course, all details of cul¬ 
ture have to be carefully worked out, and 
cold-houses should be worked in connection 
with warm-houses for the purpose of 
raising stock, etc. Lettuces make a good 
catch crop for a cool-house. E. II. 


IVY LEAVED PELARGONIUMS. 
Though the show and fancy clashes of 
Pelargoniums have considerably declined 
in popular favour within the last few 
years, the Ivy-leaved varieties, on the 
other hand, were never so much grown 
as they are now. By some of the market 
men they are grown in immense numbers, 
and delightful little plants laden with 
flowers are at this season hawked about 
the streets of London and suburbs and 
sold very cheaply. The successful culti¬ 
vator for market does not go in for a large 
collection of varieties, but confines him¬ 
self to those which sell best. Though he 
tries most of tlie* new r kinds, it. is only here 
and there that he drops on one that will 
take the public fancy. On this point a 
large grower once remarked to me : “ Why 
should I spend money on new kinds, 
which, if I grow and take to market, will 
remain unsold till all the old-established 
varieties have been disposed of, and it is 
then often necessary to sell the new¬ 
comers at a eheaiair rate?” This disas¬ 
trous war will have a great effect on the 
demand for the fairly large decorative 
plants which are generally so much used 
in the principal squares of London for the 
decoration of window-boxes and balconies, 
smaller plants in 3-inch or 4-inch pots 
being eagerly purchased by those of a 
more humble station in life*. Of all the 
varieties of the Ivy-leaved section. I 
should say that the one grown ill greatest 
numbers is Galilee, sent out by M. 
Lemoine, of Nancy, in 18S7. Others very 
generally met with are Souvenir de 
Charles Turner and Mine. Crousse, both 
older varieties. Though these are men¬ 
tioned as among the most readily dis¬ 
posed of, the average grower prefers a 
greater selection, of which the following 
may be taken as including some of the 
very best.Achievement, salmon-pink; 
Beauty of Eastbourne, salmon ; Beauty of 
Castle llill, soft rose; Cordon’s Glory, 
scarlet; ’ Cut Bloom, almost, white; 
Colonel Baden Powell, blush-lilac; Giro- 
flt'e, magenta-purple; Huntsman, scarlet; 
Jeanne d’Arc, nearly white: Leopard, 
lilac-pink, heavily blotched crimson; 
Murillo, dark crimson ; Princess Victoria, 
pale lilac; Ryecroft Surprise, salmon- 
pink ; The King, dark cerise; The 
Queen, salmon ; and Willy, bright scarlet. 
A now’ and very line bright-coloured 
variety was shown at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, on June 8th, 
by Messrs, William Cutbush and Sons, of 
llighgate. under tlie name of Radiance. 
It should become a favourite, and may be 
included in the market grower’s select 
list. 


The popularity of tlie Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums dates from the introduction of 
the double-flowered varieties. The single 
kinds dropped their iietals so quickly, and 
the range of colour among the old-time 
kinds was very limited. True, the earlier 
doubles were all of some shade of lilac or 
mauve, but brighter and more effective 
j colours soon put in an appearance. There 
' is no class of Pelargoniums that can be 
I put to a greater variety of uses than the 
Ivy-leaveil kinds, for many of them are 
: very satisfactory when planted out during 
the summer. Added to this, those of a 
loose, drooping habit are extremely useful 
I for vases or hanging-baskets, while large 
s|iecimens full of flower may often be seen 
sunk in the turf of the lawns in our large 
parks and gardens. For the embellish¬ 
ment of the greenhouse, too, they have 
much to recommend them. Good bushy 
! plants may be grown in pots 5 inches to 
8 inches in diameter, and if carefully 
attended to they will flower throughout 
the summer and well on into the autumn. 
The more vigorous shoots may be trained 
around a few stakes. Again, the stronger¬ 
growing varieties are seen to great ad¬ 
vantage when clothing the wall of the 
greenhouse, under which conditions they 
flower well. In the more favoured parts 
of the south of England Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums are sufficiently hardy to stand the 
winter, and, trained to w’alls and house- 
l'ronts, they are very effective. The soil 
in which Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are 
potted should not be too rich, as it is liable 
in some varieties to set up a gross warty 
disease, which greatly disfigures the plant. 
A reduction of feeding is the best cure for 
this. W. T. 

XOTES AX I) REPLIES. 

Helxine Solieroli. — “Dumfries” (page 
37!)) is obviously in error in describing this 
pretty little creeping plant as bearing in 
the summer tiny purplish labiate flowers. 
The insignificant blossoms of this Helxine 
are greenish, so that, unless carefully 
looked for, they are not noticed; in fact, 
the plant has nothing whatever to do with 
the Labiate family, it, belonging to the 
Nettie family. It would appear ns if your 
correspondent is confounding it with one 
of tlie dwarf Mints. Though the flowers 
of tliis Helxine are so insignificant, seeds 
are freely produced. I had a good illus¬ 
tration of this in a greenhouse w’ith an 
open stage, through which the soil under¬ 
neath got a good deal of light. Some pots 
ot' this Helxine were stood upon the stage, 
and after a time the ground underneath 
was completely carpeted with this little 
creeping plant. Of course, under such 
conditions the shoots were a little drawn, 
but the general effect was very pleasing 
and attracted everyone from its distinct 
likeness to the Selaginelia, which is usually 
employed for that purpose.—K. 11. W. 

Crassula coccinea. — Splendid little 
specimens of the old Crassula or Kalo- 
sauthes coccinea are now to be seen in 
Covent Garden Market. This Crassula 
has long been jiopular ns a market plant—■ 
to my knowledge, for nearly fifty years— 
and it has always been brought in good 
condition by some or other of tlie various 
cultivators. Hybrids have been raised be¬ 
tween it and tlie smaller-growing but allied 
! Crassula jasminea, which has white 
flowers. Still, I much prefer a good form 
of the typical kind to any of the others, 
as its bright crimson-coloured blossoms, 
with their velvety suffusion, produce a 
rich and glowing effect. Though generally 
known in gardens by one or other of the 
| above names, this beautiful - flowering 
plant Is, in the Kew Hand List, referred 
to as Rochca coceinen, while, strangely 
enough, Hie plant so long grown as Rochea 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hawthorn in the house.— In this district 
there is a decided objection to bringing 
Hawthorn bloom into the house. The 
reason given for this prejudice is that it 
is “unlucky,” and that illness is sure to 
follow the use of cut Hawthorn bloom. 
Of course, it is well known that the 
fragrance, like that of many other blooms 
— e.g., Tuberoses, Stephanotis, some of the 
TJliums, and Narcissi—is overpowering 
and apt to cause faintness or headache 
when too freely employed. Probably this 
is at the root of the objection to May- 
blossom, and its effects are quite likely to 
have torn so magnified that a general ban 
(locally) lias been placed upon it. It 
would be interesting to know if the same 
objection is taken to its use in other dis¬ 
tricts. Pink, scarlet, and white, single or 
double, all alike are taboo in this neigh¬ 
bourhood. —Scot, Kirkcudbright. 


VEGETABLES. 

THE EARLY CABBAGE CROr. 
Growers who secured a good crop of the 
above this season were wetl repaid, as in 
no previous season do I remember such 
excellent prices for early Cabbages. In 
many localities prices have been much 
influenced by the great demand caused by 
the troops that are quartered in most 
towns. In the early part of the year the 
growth was much retarded by severe, 
cutting, north-east winds, which, coming 
after much rain, crippled growth and 
made the crop much later than usual. 

Of the small, early Cabbages, Harbinger 
heads the list, and many growers who in 
the past relied on the larger varieties now 
find the small, early ones more profitable ; 
indeed, when sjmee is taken into account, 
and the small percentage of waste, such 
as useless outer leaves, the plants being 
small and compact, the gain is great over 
the large, coarser varieties. With such 
varieties as the one noted above. Early 
April, and Flower of Spring, it is rare to 
find a bolter if proper conditions are 
observed ns regards sowing and planting. 
The other day I saw a large acreage of the 
last-named variety, and could not detect 
any that had run, and when this is the 
case a great deal of anxiety is removed. I 
do not say that growers are immune from 
failures, but in nine cases out of ten, if 
proper cultural conditions are observed 
with these early Cabbages, they are rare. 
A word as to the 

Sowing, one of the most important 
detnils. These small, early varieties 
should not be sown before August, and in 
the south I have found the second week 
quite early enough, but with this proviso— 
there must be quick germination. By this 
I mean in hot, dry soils sufficient moisture 
must be applied. Sow thinly and trans¬ 
plant as soon as the seedlings are large 
enough. Should land not be available for 
planting, far better prick out the seedlings 
when quite small, and by so doing get a 
sturdy plant. If there is no check to the 
seedlings there will be total freedom from 
running. I have heard lnrge growers com¬ 
plain of lack of manure. To meet this, 
prepare the land thoroughly and feed with 
a quick-acting fertiliser early in the year, 
just as new growth commences. 

_C. R. F. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Value of artificial manure for gardens 

(R .).—All the nitrogenous manures—nitro- 
lim, nitrate of soda, and sulphate of am¬ 
monia—are useful, particularly for crops 
with much leafage, such ns Cabbages, etc., 
but, more or less, for all. The granular 
uitrolim is much better to handle than the 
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powdery form. Nitrolim is one of the 
cheapest forms of the active nitrogenous 
manures, reckoned per unit of nitrogen, 
at London prices. Either sulphate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda may be used 
to force on the Grass. It is almost too 
late to do anything now, but if you do 
give a dressing at this season the nitrate 
of soda is the better, as being the quicker 
in action. Unit for unit, sulphate and 
nitrate are generally about equal in price; 
sulphate costs more per ton. 

Late Peas. —Good breadths of these 
should be sown every ten or twelve days 
from now till the third week in July. On 
staples which dry out quickly, the soil 
should be taken out 15 inches deep and 
1 foot in width. Plnee some well-rotted 
manure in the bottom, return as much of 
the soil as will nearly fill the trench, and 
put. the remainder on either side, so that a 
rather deep and wide furrow will result. 
This entails more labour and takes more 
time than does sowing under ordinary 
conditions, but it is more than compen¬ 
sated for should the autumn prove hot and 
dry, as the furrows prevent waste of 
water, while the manure at the bottom 
holds the moisture in suspension for the 
needs of the roots. Good varieties to sow 
for late supply nre Ne Plus Ultra, Auto¬ 
crat, Gladstone, Eureka, and Continuity. 

Using the hoe. —Weeds are very numerous 
and should be attacked when the surface is 
dry and the sun is shining, so that they may 
die and disappear. The Potatoes and other 
crops are coming through the soil, and stirring 
the soil will hasten the growth, hut all the 
soil should be moved at least an inch deep and 
the hoe used in such a way that the weeds 
may remain on the surface. If the roots are 
partially buried the weeds will soon establish 
themselves again.—E. II. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

IlOW TO MAKE FRUIT JUICE. 
Fruit juice makes a most delicious 
summer drink either mixed with sweet¬ 
ened water or sodn water. It is nlso 
useful where there are fruit salads to pre¬ 
pare, as the juice is always ready for 
using. As it keeps well, it can lie bad 
long after the fruits from which it is made 
are out of season. 

Juicy fruits, such ns Currants, Rasp¬ 
berries, Loganberries, and the various 

Plums nre all suitable for making this pre¬ 
paration. Lemon juice is invaluable, as 
it can be used in salads Instead of 
vinegar and is much more wholesome. A 
supply should be made when the fruit is 
cheap, as it makes delicious Lemon- 

squash or home-made lemonade. Orange 

juice is equally nice, and though its uses 
nre not so many as in the ense of Lemon 
juice, yet it is unequalled for use in fruit 
salads and for drinks. The best time to 
make this is in January, when Oranges 
nre both cheap and good. It is then ready 
for use during the summer. With 

Oranges and Lemons the juice is squeezed 
from the fruit in the usual manner. 
Currants and the other fruits are placed iq 
large jars in a'warm place until the fruit 
is fairly hot. It is then crushed with a 
wooden spoon until mashed. Do not 
crush the seeds or the flavour will be 
spoiled. Turn the contents on to a sieve 
and allow the juice to drain away, leav¬ 
ing it all night. In the morning place the 
juice in a jar with a tight-fitting cover. 
Beat the white of a large egg and stir into 
the juice while still quite cold. Cover the 
jar and place it in a pan of boiling water, 
and heat the juice to just boiling point. 
It must not actually boil. The egg will 
coagulate and collect the impurities, 
which will sink to the bottom or rise to 
tile top. Pour the juice into u hot jolly- 
ling, taking enre to let it run through of 
its own accord. The resulting liquid will 


be brilliantly clear and bright. Have 
ready some bottles which have been 
washed and dried in the oven. Sprinkle 
a little sulphur on a small piece of paper, 
and lay on a saucer full of earth. Set 
the paper on Are and invert the bottle 
over it so that (he fumes from the burn¬ 
ing sulphur will fill it. Fill the bottles 
immediately with the fruit juice. They, 
should be filled almost to the top of the 
bottle. Pour a small quantity of glycerine 
on top and press the cork down until it 
touches the glycerine. There must be no 
space left lietween the contents of the 
bottle and the cork. Dip the top of the 
bottle in melted bottling-wax and store 
away in a cool, dry place until required 
for use. To make the juice without any 
cooking whatever crush the ripe fruit 
with a wooden spoon and allow tho juice 
to drain away through a hair sieve, then 
bottle in the same way as the preceding 
method. This juice is said to keep for a 
long time, but I have only used it when 
the fruit juice is required for use in a 
short time. I have rarely kept it more 
than two or three months. It will not 
keep if any space is left lietween the 
glycerine and the cork. Fruit juices 
made with sugar are more in the style 
of syrups, and can be used, not. only for 
drinks, but also for Uavouring puddings 
and ices. 

Cherry syrup is made by taking 0 lb. of 
very ripe cooking Cherries. They must 
be quite freshly gathered. Remove the 
stones with a bent wire, taking care not to 
lose any of the juice. Place the stoned 
Cherries in n basin and sprinkle over 
them 3 lb. of crushed lump sugar. Let 
them stand for an hour, then stir well 
with n wooden spoon. Cover and leave 
for twenty-four hours. Turn all into a 
clean preserving-pan and simmer for 
twenty minutes. Pour all into n hair 
sieve, and allow the juice to drip away. 
Return to the pan, bring once more to the 
boiling point, and bottle the syrup in 
small bottles which have been well steri¬ 
lised. Dip the tops into melted bottling- 
wax. This syrup will keep for years. 
The remains of the Cherries can lie added 
to Raspberry or Red Currant jam or else 
Ik* rolled in crystallised sugar and dried in 
a very cool oven. Though very much 
shrivelled, they nre pleasant eating, but 
are not suitable for garnishing dishes. 

Raspberry and Red Currant syrup can 
be made in the same way, but if done by 
the following recipe the trouble of boiling 
is saved. Allow 1 lb. of sugar to every 
Iioiind of the fruit. Remove all stalks 
and imperfect berries and crush the fruit 
with a wooden six>on. Have ready a deep 
jar sufficiently large to hold all the fruit 
and sugar. Place a layer of sugar at the 
bottom of the jar, then a layer of fruit, 
and continue alternate layers until the jar 
is full. Leave for twenty-four hours. 
Tie a piece of strong cheese-cloth to the 
legs of a turned-up stool. Place a clean 
basin underneath. Turn the fruit on to 
the muslin and a How the syrup to drain 
away all night. The next morning pour it 
into' well sterilised bottles, cover with 
glycerine and cork tightly. 

Black Currant syrup is made in the 
same way, but the Currants and sugar 
should remain steeping for a week, then 
the syrup is poured off in the same 
manner as the preceding recipe. 

Orange and Lemon juice may be bottled 
plain or have half the quantity of sugar 
added to them and then bottled. Equal 
quantities of Orange and Lemon juice 
make a delicious dressing for fruit snlads. 
Add four tablespoonfuls of castor sugar to 
every teacupful of the mixed juice and 
pour over the sliced fruit. Stand for an 
hour before semiig. T. C. 
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year, but I fear the latter method will 
not always supply us with flowering plants 
the following year. I am open to convic¬ 
tion, meanwhile putting my trust in 
cuttings, and hoping that my group of 
plants will stand the winter. 

Lilies.— I got from an old garden a 
clump of the yellow Liliutu pyrennleum, 
which, so far as colour is concerned, 
ought to have got the name of I,, odomm 
instead of the one which has received that 
name. Though I rather like its “Turk's 
Cap” flowers, I And the odour a hit over¬ 
powering at times. Some folks are a bit 
too liard on I.lliuin pyrenaicuni, owing to 
its strong scent, and would evict it from 
the garden. I do not feel inclined to do 
so and would rather retain it. 

An Am a tec it of IIardy Flowers. 


NATURAL GROWTH OF ANNUAL 
FLOWERS. 

The annuals of the northern world, as 
they grow themselves, are, some of them, 
very beautiful, anil quite as pretty as 
any of tile perennials or nlpincs we 
cherish, but. owing to the habit of sowing 
them at the wrong season, they rarely 
come to beauty. Spring-sowing Is the 
rule, and the result is so jtoor that people 
neglect or give them up altogether. Some 
South African annuals of the coarser kinds 
do fairly well if sown in rich soil in the 
spring, hut the choicer annuals of Cali¬ 
fornia and Mexico and that region are 
never grown well from spring sowing. 
My own results, this year, are so charm¬ 
ing that I lately brought some into the 
house, and these came about from the 
plants sowing themselves. The Californian 
Collinsia hicolor was forgotten all the 
winter, and it gathered strength and is 
admirable in May and June. Cilia capitate 
also sowed itself, and although in both 
cases the plants are too thick to be very 
strong, the result is quite good. The 
Cornflower, also sown in autumn, is very 
flue Just now, but sown in spring it is no 
good at all in most soils. 

The best evidence I have had for a long 
time of the good of autumn sowing was at 
Horde Hill early in the month of June, 
where a group of Rhododendrons had a 
lovely crop of Ncuiophilla insignia all 
underneath and around it. The plant 
had sown itself after having been sown 
tlie previous year, and I have never seen 
it so handsome or the plants so large. 
Generally it Is a very unsatisfactory thing, 
except in Scotland, where tile long and 
cool days seem to help it. It is the long, 
cool autumn and winter that give to it 
strength to flower well and show Its true 
beauty in the spring. It is for carpeting 
beds of hardy flowers that such a plant is 
most valuable. The reason why plants 
that are autumn-sown do so well is the 
long, steady growth in autumn and winter. 
Hardy the kinds must he to do well like 
this, but sometimes one may condemn a 
thing as not hardy because of the ravages 
of slugs. Another reason why things sown 
in autumn do so well is that there is 
plenty of food at that time for the slugs 
and so the plants have a chance, whereas 
things sown in spring on bare ground or 
where there is nothing else but the little 
annuals are all rea|ied off. Some of the 
annua Is of Pacific America are so beautiful 
that they well deserve thought and care. 

W. 


NOTES AND 11EI'LlES. 

Dangerous plants. —The writer of the 
articles u|>ori "Dangerous Plants” de¬ 
serves the thanks of those who may have 
lieen intending to introduce the subjects 
which he has written of. I can cor¬ 
roborate all that he says concerning the 
giant Knotwced, far here it has been 
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at one time Introduced into the very 
situation which he specially mentions— 
among Rhododendrons. For years en¬ 
deavours have been made to extirpate it— 
not without success, but annually young 
growths reappear and probably always 
will. Like the writer. I. too, can speak 
feelingly concerning Fhysalis Bunyardl. 
Planted about three seasons ago, at first 
I thought it an acquisition, the habit 
being more robust and the berries larger 
than is the case with P. Alkekengi or P. 
Fmnchetti. Now, however, I’. Hunyardi 
has developed into a post, growths being 
found as far us 4 11*01 away from the 
original clump — not single spies, but 
battalions. Epilobinm angiistifolium, how¬ 
ever, probably owing to some constituent 
in the soil, does not encroach unduly, and 
it is a plant which, when it can In* kept in 
bounds, is not ineffective.—IV. McU. 

Whinstone.—I am sorry to find from Sir 
Herbert Maxwell's note that my refer¬ 
ences to whinstone chips may have led to 
some ambiguity. In a very wide area both 
the greywnelse and the stones of igneous 
formation are used for road-making, and 
are s|K>ken of by the broad term of 
" whinstone." The true whinstones are, 
as Sir Herbert points oul, those of igneous 
formation, but these, also, can quite pro- 
lierly be used in the form of chips. For 
the moraine, for example, while I prefer 
a softer stone, these hard basaltic and 
other rocks make quite suitable material, 
as the crushing renders them more useful 
and acceptable to the plants. I find that 
the same is the case with even hard 
granites, which I never cure for in large 
pieces, but which seem to answer quite 
well when crushed. Rut for the fact that 
sandstone collects Moss badly 1 would 
prefer it to anything else.—S. Anxorr. 

May-floworing Tulips.— Now Hint the 
beauty of the May-flowering Tulips is 
gone, it is worth pointing out to those 
who, perhaps, have grown them for the 
first time, the importance of giving tile 
bulbs every chance of ripening. If jios- 
sihle. the bulbs should be left undisturbed 
until the foliage has decoyed, which as a 
rule takes place by the end of June or 
early in July, if the bulbs cannot, be left 
in the ground where they are, some 
■arrangement should be made for them to 
ripen by removing them to a trench or bed. 
It is .a mistake to allow the bulbs to be 
left in the ground without, lifting, as the 
flowers art* never so large as when re¬ 
planting has taken place, besides which 
the soil becomes impoverished. I always 
lift in July, cleaning the bulbs, and then 
placing them in boxes in which a little 
Oocoa-fibre is placed. The boxes are then 
put into a shed where the air can get to 
them. One of the good points about some 
of the May-flowering sorts lies in the fact 
that they multiply, and I have had a very 
pleasant exixirience in seeing some of my 
young buPilots bloom for the first, time 
tills year. I would advise all Tulip lovers 
whenever possible to add a few of the 
l ine and purple-flowered sorts to their col¬ 
lections. I have found them most telling 
in the borders amongst well-known sorts 
like Clara Iiutt. Bouton (l'Or, Loveliness, 
La Merveille, Orange King, Margaret, 
Europe, and others.— Leaiiuiist. 

Gypsophila paniculata and the “ sleepy " 
disease. —Probably a good many renders 
of Gardening Illustrated have noticed 
that some of the most promising shoots of 
this Gypsophila sometimes collapse; not 
infrequently the centre shoot is attacked 
first, and no amount of cure does any good. 

1 can only compare it to what is sfioken 
of as the “sleepy" disease in Tomatoes 
and Calceolarias. The signs are a slight 
flagging of foliage. The chances are that 
the plant is given water, but this does not 


revive it, and often before night the stem 
has withered past recovery. Fortunately, 
in the case of the Gypsophila the whole 
plant is not attacked at once; generally it 
is one shoot, and that the best. I know 
of no remedy, and only this season I have 
pulled away froai some of my bushes 
several of the best and apparently most 
vigorous shoots. Can anyone elucidate 
the mystery why the Gypsophila shoots 
droop and die. whilst those in close, 
proximity on the same clump are un¬ 
injured and bloom?— YYoopuastwick. 

The Madonna Lily (Lilium enndidum).— 
I <lo not know of any garden Lily that is 
more generally admired than the old L. 
caudiduni, yet it has to be said of it that, 
often its culture is attended with disnp- 
pointnieiit. Only this year I have noticed 
in the gardens of friends many clumps on 
which could be counted only two or three 
flowering spikes, and these on clumps that 
have long been established. The explana¬ 
tion of this is given in several instances, 
“owing to frost in tin* early part of April 
which crippled them.” My experience 
with one of my groups was precisely the 
same. Talking to a lady who is fond of 
Ibis variety slie expressed disappointment 
that out of all the bulbs she planted last 
year only one shows signs of bloom. It 
is not, I think, realised that this Lily needs 
time to establish itself before one may 
look for flowers, and, in a general way, 
the less the bulbs are disturbed the better. 
Some of mine had to lip shifted last season, 
and this was done immediately the flower- 
stalks had died down. They were re¬ 
planted on another border, and, as I write 
(Jane Sth), L. ealididum gives no sign of 
blooming. I find Ij. enndidum does best 
on a sandy soil, and a sunny place is best 
for it, hut one has to admit it has its 
peculiarities, nnd sometimes it is found 
growing and blooming, well in heavy soil, 
and very often, as in the case of cottagers’ 
gardens, when little attention is paid to 
it.— LEAnritsT. 

Linaria tnacedonlca. This Is the varietal 
name of a fine form of Linaria dalmatica. an 
erect, yellow-flowered Toadflax of considerable 
value for the border. Although we have an 
abundance of yellow flowers in summer, we 
have comparatively few of the habit of this, 
unless, of course, we include the Snapdragons, 
now so beautiful and so varied in their 
colours. L. dalmatica and its form maee- 
donica are true perennials, although they 
may want a little looking after when they 
send out running oil-ehoots. though these are 
not so freely borne as to be troublesome. In 
poor soil, which it evidently likes, L. mace- 
donica wifi grow 3 feet and even 4 feet high, 
ami will give long spikes of its pleasing yellow 
flowers.—8. Aknott. 

Galtonia candlcans. — It is surprising to 
meet with people who know little of this very 
useful adjunct to our borders. Tile GaltoDia 
loves a sandy soil and a south position. It is 
best to lift the bulbs annually, replanting in 
April, otherwise, through damp, one ie apt to 
lose them. Tile Galtonia is sometimes recom¬ 
mended to be grown in conjunction witlt 
scarlet Gladioli, by way of contrast, but it 
may be usefully employed amongst hardy- 
border subjects, associating well with late- 
blooming Delphiniums and Phloxes, etc.— 
Townsman. 

Polyanthuses, dividing.—Opinions differ as 
to this, some doing it as scon as the plants 
have gone out of bloom, others just as they 
commence making new foliage. By doing it in 
the autumn the plants have had a rest and 
are beginning to make new foliage and roots. 
After dividing they quickly make fresh roots, 
and get established before the winter sets in. 
If they have to lie used in the flower garden 
they can he lifted in October or Novetnber 
with plenty of roots Another great ad¬ 
vantage is that the nights are getting cooler 
and moister. At this season, if the weather is 
dry. it is wise to shade them and keep them 
moist.— J. Crook. 

The name-flower (Tropteolutn speeiosuml — 
Till! Tropteolum is seldom met with in greater 
profusion Ilian in the Scottish Highlands. 
There one comes across it on the cottages, 
growing with a prodigality ihat to a 
southerner is apt to make him envious, for. 
try as sonic may, it does not take very kindly 
to certain localities, particularly in the south 
and west of England. Exceptions there are to 
lie found, of course, but, an a rule, it is not 
easy to establish. It is best served when it 
can tie given a north or east position, anil 
planted ndjacent to some trees over which it 
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can climb. A year or two ago, when in the 
neighbourhood of Inverness, 1 noticed it grow- i 
ing by the side of the road in cottage gardens. 
Many people have been disappointed in their 
endeavour to grow the tubers, and the most , 
successful* way of getting it to establish itself 
i9 to procure the tubers in pots. I notice i 
some Arms are now arranging this. The 
delicate, fragile-looking, pale-green foliage 
and the Intense red of the flowers rivet the 
attention of those seeing this beautiful 
creeper for the first time. —VVoodbastwick. 

Erigeron glaucus.—Not so well known an 
the majority of the family. Erigeron glaucus 
is noteworthy for the period over which its 
blooms remain effective. These are large and 
very showy, the florets forming the rays being 
of a distinct lilac-blue—although occasionally 
a reddish-lilac tint is noticed — while the 
foliage is glaucous and entire. The habit of 
the plant is prostrate, or perhaps serai-pro¬ 
cumbent would describe it better, and this 
renders it distinct from others of the genus. 
The blooms are produced freely in early June, 
and, a-s has been said, remain in good order 
for a long time.— Kirk. 

Tradescantia virginica violacea.— This old 
favourite is often found in gardens where it is I 
the custom to let plants go on from year to 
year undisturbed. Though the rich violet 
blossoms do not last long they are quickly 
succeeded by others; in fact it is a plant that 
blooms more or less the summer through if 
planted on a half-hardy border. I know of no 
hardy plant the flowers of which possess 
quite the same bright violet tint as this 
Tradescantia.— Leahurst. 

Mimulus Whitecroft Scarlet.—This is. I 
thiuk, the brightest scarlet Mimulus I have 


ROSES. 

ROSA MOYESI. 

This Ro.se, which from its uncommon 
colour—a rich dark red—attracted a good 
deal of attention when given an award of 
merit in 1908 by the Floral Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, has 
proved a vigorous grower. It develops 
into a fine bush from 0 feet to 10 feet in 
height, and bears large bottle-slmped, red 
fruits. The distinct tone of colour of the 
flower? should render it of considerable 
value to the hybridist. It was first found 
by Mr. A. E. Pratt on the Thibetan 
frontier at an elevation of 10,000 feet, 
and was introduced to cultivation by 
Wilson. Mr. Bean says of it: “ It is per¬ 
fectly hardy, and promises to be one of the 
most attractive of wild Roses, especially 
in the unique colour of its flowers, 
although undoubtedly allied to R. macro- 
pliylla.” 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Austrian Copper Brier sporting.—Can you 

give me information on the following point? 
I have a fine Austrian Copper Brier, which 


f» feet high and reaching 5 feet or so above 
it. Another plant partly covers a little 
arbour. This Rose fruits freely and self- 
sown seedlings often appear.— Gallo¬ 
vidian. 

Bose Jacques Vincent.—In Scotland this 
Rose, went out in 1909, ia rapidly growing in 
favour. It is one of the beet and moat beau¬ 
tiful garden Roses of ita colour. The bud ia 
long and most elegant and the colour of the 
flowers highly attractive. It is fairly well de¬ 
scribed as “ coral-red with a yellowish shade,” 
and it is not easy to better the description, 
tame as it seems to those who appreciate the 
flowers.—S cotch Rose. 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 

June 29th, 1915. 

The great Rose festival of the year, which 
was held at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, on the above-named date, 
must, in view of all the circumstances, be 
pronounced a distinct success. It was so, 
indeed, if regarded from the quality of the 
exhibits, number of entries, and visitors 
collectively, and though in the case of the 
entries we have witnessed a much fuller 
exhibition and decidedly fewer gaps, we 
have rarely, if ever, seen finer Roses or 
the more important classes more keenly 



A flowering shoot of Eosa Moyesi . 


yet seen. I came across it for the first time 
in the delightful rock garden of Mr. Robinson- 
Douglas, at Orchard ton, Castle Douglas. It 
was 8 inche« or 9 inches high. There has been 
a goodly number of new varieties of the 
Mimulus introduced within recent years, 
among them being the set sent out by Messrs. 
Beee. This Mimulus is being sent out from 
Liaeadell.— S. Ahnott. 

When mulching is valuable.— At no time is 
the value of a good mulch in the flower 
borders more appreciated than during a dry 
period. One notices this more particularly in 
the case of Tufted Pansies. Roses, Delphiniums, 
and Phloxew, that soon show the ill effects of 
drought. I think most of us err as to mulch¬ 
ing, because we do not care to see the borders 
untidy at the‘height of the season. Anything 
that will prolong the flowers and improve 
their quality should be tried. It saves much 
labour in watering, too.— Leahdrst. 

Oxalis braziliensis.— This charming little 
Oxalis is one of the gems of the family. The 
flowers are of a rich crimson-rose colour. 
Though apparently a native of Brazil, it is 
quite hardy in South Devon, and increases 
rapidly, a small clump planted three years 
ago being now nearly i feet across both ways, 
and numbers of plants have been given away. 
Now. earlv in June, it is in full flower.— 

WVSDHAM FlTZHERBERT. 

Pink, Oloriosa.—This is a very nice garden 
Pink. It is of a sturdier habit than the com¬ 
mon white Pink, while the foliage is also lees 
Slaucous. The flowers, too, are the first to 
expand. They are of a fair size, moderately 
full, with fringed edges to the petals. The 
colour, which is difficult to describe, is a kind 
of lilac-rose. A notable feature is the delicious 
fragrance of the blossoma^JV. T. 
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I hag for years borne massea of Rcoes of the 
superb coppery-crimson for which this kind is 
so remarkable. This year nearly the whole of 

! 'one branch lias produced large blooms of a 
remarkably pure and rich yellow. A few of 
the remaining flowers are streaked with 
yellow, and on another branch a pure erini- 
i son Rose grew within an inch of a line 
yellow. I should he glad to know if this is 
a break to a new colour or a reversion to 
type? Also, whether it may he considered 
specially worthy of propagation?— John C. 

SCUDAMORE. 

[Tills sportive habit in the Austrian 
Coi>|«“r Brier is not at ull unusual. The 
Austrian Copper Brier was a sport from 
the Yellow Austrian Brier (Rosa lutea), 
ttntl it frequently reverts to the type, as 
has happened in tlie ease of your plant.] 
Rosa ferruginea.— This, frequently called 
R. rubrifolia, is a capital plant for the 
wild garden. It is a striking Rose as re¬ 
gards the colour of its foliage and 
branches, which are reddish. That of the 
leaves is a kind of rusty-red with a 
glaucous shade. The flowers are also red, 
but they are very small, and do not add 
greatly to the appearance of the hush. I 
have seen it look well trained to n high 
wall. In a sunny place it does not look so 
happy as in a partially shaded one. I 
have a good plant against a wall some 


contested. Moreover, there was enough 
for all to admire, amateurs us well as 
professionals showing excellently. In this 
connection the magnificent (silver medal) 
bloom of Mrs. To ley Ilobbs, in the col¬ 
lection of Messrs. Hugh Dickson and Sons, 
Belfast, appealed to all, anil probably 
nothing approaching it has ever been seen 
before. The earliest visitor to the show 
was Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, who, 
spending a long time in the great tent, 
evinced a deep interest in the exhibition. 

There are one or two items in connec¬ 
tion with the show which appear to leave 
room for considerable improvement. For 
example, the classes, so far as is iiossible 
and practicable, might run consecutively. 
Occasionally this was not so. Classes 
nine and ten, for instance, were several 
tables apart, while those of fourteen and 
fifteen, despite the fact that they belonged 
to the same section and were almost iden¬ 
tical in their requirements though varying 
in numbers to be shown, were nowhere 
near each'other. In such cases it is not 
sufficient that there is a plan to consult, 
since to do this or hunt for the missing 
class constitutes a great waste of time, 
to avoid which is_thc one thing which 
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matters to the pressman, if not to the 
ordinary exhibitor. Then in the box 
bloom classes, exhibitors have a really 
clever—albeit tantalising—way of naming 
their flowers, which, with the tilt they 
give the boxes, almost obscures them from 
view, for all look to the ground, whereas 
the same name clip, bent at an angle of 
40 clegs, near the top, would throw the 
name skywards and reveal it to all. 

The following are some of the more im¬ 
portant classes, the exigencies of space 
precluding our giving a complete report:— 

NURSERYMEN’S CLASSES, 
EXHIBITION ROSES. 

The premier class in the exhibition (the 
Champion Trophy class) was, as usual, for 
seventy-two blooms, distinct varieties, the 
first prize going quite worthily to Messrs. 
B. R. Cant and Son, Colchester, for a 
grand collection. The variety of outstand¬ 
ing merit in the lot was the pink-flowered. 
Coronation, and which gained the silver 
medal. It was really superb. Other not¬ 
able specimens were Mildred Grant. Ed¬ 
ward Mawley, H. V. Mncliin. Mrs. George 
Norwood (pink-flowered and one of the 
most fragrant Roses we know), Earl of 
Gosford (scarlet). A. Hartman (fine red). 
White Mamin Cochet, Colcestria (pink), 
Florence Forrestier (fine white), George 
Dickson, .T. B. Clarke (fine reds), and 
II. E. Richardson (crimson). The second 
prize deservedly went to Messrs. F. Cant 
and Co., Colchester, who staged very finely 
of Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, George C. 
Wand, William Sheen, Edward Mawley, 
Lady Mary Ward (rich orange), Charles J. 
Grahnme. Albatross, Dean Hole, and 
General French. Third. Messrs. Prior and 
Sons, also of Colchester. For forty dis¬ 
tinct varieties, three blooms of each, 
Messrs. H. 11. Cant and Son were again in 
the place of honour with a really magni¬ 
ficent set. We regarded the following as 
the best dozen, however:—II. E. Richard¬ 
son (crimson). Lady Ashtown (very tine in 
form), British Queen and Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie (capital whites), H. V. Mncliin 
and A. Hartman (excellent scarlets), Lady 
Helen Vincent, J, B. Clarke, Dean Hole, 
Edward Mawley. Mrs. George Shawyer, 
and Yvonne Vncherot. Messrs. A. Dick¬ 
son and .Soils, Ncwtownards. Co. Down, 
were second, having superb examples 
of Florence Pemberton. Mrs. George 
Shawyer, Lady Greenall, and Bessie 
Brown. Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Col¬ 
chester, were placed third. For forty- 
eight blooms, distinct varieties (Chinn 
Trophy Class), Messrs. Hugh Dickson and 
Sons, Royal Nurseries, Belfast, were in 
the place of honour, the firm being also 
in tlie proud position of staging the finest 
bloom in tlie show or that has ever been 
seen probably at an exhibition at all. The 
variety was Mrs. Foley Hobbs (silver 
medal). Other notable sorts were Gor¬ 
geous (orange), Hugh Dickson. British 
Queen (white), Edward Mawley, J. B. 
Clarke, Dean Hole, Jules Gravereaux. and 
George Dickson. Mr. H. Richards, War- 
sash, Hants, was in the second place, his 
best being Mrs. Foley Hobbs. Marquise de 
Sinety, Her Majesty, Lieut. Chaurc 
(cerise). Lady Ashtown, and Florence 
Forrestier. For twenty-four dissimilar 
varieties, three blooms of each, Messrs. 
G. and W. H. Burch, Peterborough, were 
placed first, showing in excellent style 
triplets of Souvenir de Pierre Xotting (of 
exceptionally good colour), Lyon Rose, 
Mrs. George Shawyer. Edward Mawley, 
and Lady Ashtown, Messrs. J. Burrell 
and Co., Cambridge, being second, having 
among others such excellent sorts ns Mrs. 
Foley Hobbs, Coronation (very fine pink), 
Caudeur Lyonnaise, Lyon Rose, and Mme. 
Melanie Soupert. For twelve distinct 
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varieties, three of each, Mr. Henry Drew, 
Longworth, took the lead, having excel¬ 
lent examples of Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, 
Mildred Grant, J. B. Clarke, and George 
Dickson. Mr. J. Mattock, Oxford, was 
second. 

EXHIBITION ROSES, TEAS AND 
NOISETTES. 

For twenty - four blooms, distinct 
varieties (D'Ombrain Cup class), Mr. 
George Prince, Oxford, was in the premier 
place with a capital set. We considered 
Mrs. Foley Hobbs, Mrs. Edward Mawley, 
Mrs. Campbell Hall, Maman Cochet, and 
Mile. Constance Soupert his best flowers. 
Mar4ch.il Niel was also rich in colour. 
Mr. Henry Drew, Longworth, was second 
with a nice even lot, which included Ethel 
Brownlow, Mrs. Foley Hobbs, White 
Maman Cochet, and Mrs. Edward 
Mawley. Mr. George Prince was again in 
the place of honour for sixteen distinct 
varieties, three blooms of each, the 
several exhibits in the class making a 
goodly display. Molly Sharmnn Craw¬ 
ford. Mrs. E. Mawley, Nita Weldon, 
Mareoha 1 Niel, anil Mme. Melaine Sou- 
pert were the best in the winning stand. 
Mr. II. Drew, Longworlh, who was iri the 
second place, had very good triplets of 
Mme. Constance Soupert, Comtesse de 
Nadaillac, ami White Maman Cochet 
among others. 

EXHIBITION ROSES IN VASES. 

Messrs. Prior and Sons, Colchester, 
were awarded first prize for a capital lot. 
Lyon Rose, Mme. Edouard Ilerriot, Caro¬ 
line Tcstout, General MacArthur, and 
Richmond were the best. For nine varie¬ 
ties distinct. Teas and Noisettes, seven 
blooms of each, there was good comiieti- 
tion, Messrs. Prior again being in the lead¬ 
ing position. Mrs. Foley Hobbs, White 
Maman Cochet, Mme. Jules Gravereaux, 
and Mine. Constance Souiiert were some of 
tlie best. Mr. George Prince, Oxford, was 
second, having some excellent flowers of 
Mrs. H. Stevens (white) and Comtesse de 
Nadaillac in his lot. 

PERPETUAL-FLOWERING DECORA¬ 
TIVE ROSES. 

Under this head is included tlie 
“basket” and “vase" classes, the 
former, we have no hesitation in saying, 
constituting one of the chief attractions 
of this great exhibition. In the class for 
nine baskets of cut Roses, distinct,, one 
variety only in each basket, no fewer than 
six exhibitors staged collections, the whole 
making up a sumptuous feast of the 
flowers. In this, Messrs. Hugh Dickson, 
Limited, Belfast, led the way with a 
superb lot, having the additional honour 
of winning the “ Kilheo-Stuart Cup" out¬ 
right. The varieties exhibited were Irish 
Elegance, Ulster Standard (a very line 
single scarlet), Ethel Malcolm (flesh pink), 
Lady Pirrie, Mme. Melanie Soupert, Mrs. 
George Shawyer, Lyon Rose, Mrs. David 
McKee, and Lady Ashtown. Messrs. 
Chaplin Bros., Waltham Cross, were 
second, having Rayon d'Or, Mrs. Herbert 
Stevens (white), and Lady Hillingdon 
(very good). For five baskets of Roses 
under similar conditions seven entered, 
the competition being so keen that equal 
first prizes were awarded the leading ex¬ 
hibits. These, respectively, were staged 
by Mr. W. Enslea, Eastwood, Leigh-on- 
Sea, and Mr. George Prince, Oxford, the 
former showing Lady Hillingdon, Mme. 
Edouard Ilerriot, Chateau de Clos Vou- 
geot (intense crimson), Mrs. H. Stevens 
(white), and Louis Catherine Breslau. 
Mr. Prince showed Lady Hillingdon, Lady 
Pirrie, Mrs. H. Stevens (very fine), Rich¬ 
mond, and General MacArthur. These 


two classes constituted a Rose show alone, 
and were a great attraction. 

DECORATIVE ROSES. 

For thirty-six distinct varieties (A. C. 
Turner Cup), not less than three or more 
than twelve stems of each, first, Mr. J. 
Mattock, Oxford, whose Irish Fireflame, 
Eearlate (a brilliant crimson - scarlet 
China of 18 inches high) and Iona Herd- 
man (rich golden colour) were a great 
attraction. Messrs. F. Cant and Co., were 
second, having tine Irish Beauty (white, 
single), Rayon d’Or, Mrs. A. Tate, and 
Duchess of Wellington. For twelve dis¬ 
tinct varieties, similar conditions, Mr. 
Frank Spooner, Horsed, Woking, was 
first, his best being Eearlate, Mrs. II. 
Stevens, Irish Beauty, Lady Hillingdon, 
and General MacArthur. Mr. C. Turner, 
Slough, was second, having good examples 
of Simplicity and Butterfly (singles, and 
white and yellow respectively). 

GROUPS OF ROSES. 

For a representative group of Roses in n 
space not exceeding 250 feet square only 
two exhibitors entered, the first prize 
going to Messrs. Hobbies, Limited, Dere¬ 
ham, for a particularly good lot. Over¬ 
head was a great variety of tall standard 
and Weeping 1’olyantha sorts, the ground 
being covered with a wealth of basket 
groups, while at the left a Rose-decked 
archway led into the interior. The basket 
groups were very tine, such as Rayon d’Or. 
Mrs. A. Tate, Duchess of Wellington, and 
Mrs. George Shawyer catching the eye at 
once. A fine group in every way. Messrs. 
Paul and Son. Cheshunt, took second 
prize, the Hybrid Teus, which were 
numerous, being very good ami strong. 
For a representative group of cut Roses on 
a table space 20 feet by 3 feet, four com¬ 
petitors brought collections, tlie premier 
award going to Messrs. George Jackman 
and Sons, Woking, for an exceedingly 
handsome arrangement. The latter com¬ 
prised stands of varying sizes, with vases 
in I lie foreground and a pretty fringe of 
a pink-flowered Polynntha sort. Lady 
Hillingdon, Rayon d'Or, Duchess of Well¬ 
ington, and Gustave Regis were very fine. 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons were second, 
the groat feature of the group being a 
centre of Cupid, a very large single pink 
variety arid a novelty of the moment. 
The wealth of buds shows it to be a free- 
flowering sort. Queen Alexandra (single 
white) was also in this group. 

’ NEW ROSES. 

For nine blooms of any new Rose. 
Messrs. B. R. Cant took first prize with 
the rich scarlet A. Hartman, which is also 
sweet-scented. Second, Mr. Elisha Hicks, 
with Mrs. George Norwood (pink, highly 
fragrant). Third. Mr. W. R. Hammond. 
Burgess Hill, with Annie Crawford (also a 
pink variety). 

TABLE CLASSES. 

Miss J. B. Langton, Hendon. N.W., was 
first for a table of Roses, showing such 
varieties as Gustave Regis, Mme. Melanie 
Soupert, and Joseph Hill, with trails of 
Rambler foliage. We were not at one 
with the judges in this case, and con¬ 
sidered the second prize table of the rich 
orange-coloured Iona Herdman (with 
bronzy foliage) not only a much finer 
thing, but more artistically arranged. 

GOLD MEDAL ROSES. 

Gold medals were awarded to Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber, from Messrs. W. Paul and 
.Son, Waltham Cross, and to Paul’s Lemon 
Pillar, from Messrs. Paul and Son, Old 
Nurseries, Cheshunt, both of a high 
standard of merit, distinctive colour, and 
freedom of flowering. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom June 21th; —Thorns (crimson 
and white), Robinia (various), Jasminum 
officinale, J. Becsianum, Polygonum bald- 
schuanicum, Pyracantha Lalandi, lialmia 
latifolia, K. ylauca. Partridge Berry, 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Berberis 
I several), Periwinkles, Pemettyas, climb¬ 
ing and bush Honeysuckles, Yitis, 
Poientilla fruticosa, Alpine Laburnums, 
Olearia macrodonta, Hypericum Moseri- 
anum. Wistarias, hardy and other 
Fuchsias, Solanum crispnm and (Hasnet:in 
rnr.. Rubus nutkanus, Byrlngas, Deutzias, 
Actinidia arguta, .4. Kotomitku, Raphio- 
lepts ovata, Veronicas, Roses (many 
species and varieties), Ft ran vasia undu¬ 
late, Bor bus chamw-mespilus, Coriarias, 
Brooms, Abelia triflora, Know Berry, 
Spirtca Henryi, Rhyncospemum jasmin- 
aides, Clematis (many species and 
hybrids), Andromeda, Btyrax japonicuni, 
htdigoferu Oerardiana, Calycanthus 
floridus. Viburnums, Medlar, Rhus 

Cotinus, Cotoneaster humifusa, Erica 

cinerea, E. tetralix, E. Corsica, Menzie- 
sias, Bruckenthalia spiculifolia, Fabiana 
imbricata. Wcigelas, Tamarix, Rock' 

Roses, Bun Roses (various). Bpirica 
Douglasl, Plumbago ca pen sis. Hydrangea 
hortensis. Magnolia eordata, Fontanesia, 
Hedysarum multijugum, Celastrus arlicu- 
la/us, Portugal Laurel, Mock Orange, 
Spindle-trees, The Guelder Rose, Forget- 
me-nots, Silane Armeria, Cornflowers, 
Leptosipliony, Libert ia formosa, (Eno- 

thera piirnila. Convolvulus tenuissimus, 
mauvitanicus, /.in arias (various), 
Prronies, Uodgersias, (liiia tricolor. 
Sweet Williams, Geraniums, Tritomas, 
Acroclinittm, Valerian, Virginian Block, 
Sage. Thymes (in variety). Everlasting 
Peas, Delphiniums. Erigerons, Aubrietias, 
Crinums, Fumitory, Erinus. Aren arias, 
Kenilworth Ivy, Alpine and Oriental 
Poppies, Musk, Tropwolum polyphyllum, 
T. speciosum, Krmesias (various). Ver¬ 
benas, GypsopJiila prostrata, (!. Bander- 
mani. Gazania. Transvaal Daisy. Tufted 
Pansies, Achillean, Phaeelia eampanu- 
laria, P. Parryi, Helichrysum rnpestre. 
Mossy and encrusted Baxifrages, Collin- 
sias, African Lily, Pcntstemons, Helio¬ 
trope, Ivy and Scented-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums. Oypripedium speetabile, Bliam- 
mrk Pin. Mule Pinks (various), Cam- 
pnnnhis (dwarf in variety). Maiden Pinks, 
I,Hi/ ,,f thi■ \He, Cannes, Tunica Saxi¬ 
frage, X ymyhoas, Hu torn us umbellatus, 
V tiiiInn Adrriia, X. liileuin. Iris aurca, I. 
sibirica, I. pallida, I pmmgrtgn. Bulrush, 
I'gprrHs Ionyus. Carrx rrrsiruhisa, Brirpns 
salvations. Acorns Calamus, Villarsia retii- 
formis, Mulgcdium giyanteum.Royal Fern, 
Bleeding Heart. Marina longifolia, Cam¬ 
panula glomerate daliurica, Oxalis. Clin- 
tonia pulchella. Nierrmbergia frutesrens, 
X. rirularis, Veronica incana, Scdums, 
House Leeks, Violet Cress. Agathea 
eeriest is. Btrcptosolen, Sweet Peas, Din n- 
tliiis dellnidcs. Grom wells, Tree, and her¬ 
baceous Lupins. Lychnis, Primulas, Fox¬ 
gloves. Columbines. .Ethiopappus pulclier- 
rinius. Flax, Eriogonnm umbellatine. 
French Ranunculus. Eplwdra sitcliensis, 
Vmbilicus cliri/santhus. Mazes rugosus, 
J/. Pumilio. llelianthemum Tnberarla. Pep¬ 
permint. Epilobium nummiilaritvfoUvm, 
Erodiitms, Poientilla argyrophylla, /Etliio- 
netpas. Veronicas (shrubby). Prickly 
Thrift. Edrnianthus croatirns. E. dal- 
matirus. Hellium m inn turn. Aster sith- 
cirrulcus, .4. brssabaricns, Silcne Valesi, 
Poientilla hipptana, A ndrosaves, Coronilta 
eappadneira. Hicraciums, Bcabiosa cau- 
casica, B. graminifolia, Hypericum 
fragile. Linum arhoreum. Calamintha 
grandi flora, C. al pit/TT* Sajionaria 1 nry- 
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m oitfes. Iris (English and. Bpanish), 
Canterbury Be.lls, Funkias (in variety), 
Salvias, b'edum cwruleum, Heueheras, 
Chrysogonum virginiunum, Silene sylves- 
tris, Cerastiums, Tradescantla virginica, 
Polygonum amplexicaule. Prunella HY6- 
biana, Dictamnus FraxineUa caucasica, 
Chelone barbata, Eryngium Oliverianum, 
Reseda glauca, Stachys grandiflora, Reed 
Mace, Ercmurus Bungei, Virginian Cow¬ 
slips, Anehusas, Thalictrvm diptero- 
carpum. Asphodels, Gerardia hybrida, 
Phlox subulata, Spirtca Arunciis, Lysi- 
machia vulgaris. Marguerites, Epipactis 
gigantea, Cynoglossum nervosum, Bt. 
Bruno's Lilg. 

Work of the week. —Climbing plants 
are growing apace, and need constant at¬ 
tention in the way of training until they 
have furnished their allotted space, after 
which they are allowed to fall more 
loosely about, their supports, thus show¬ 
ing their natural grace and beauty. We 
only tie where it is absolutely necessary 
to prevent the shoots being broken by 
strong winds and where they encroach on 
other subjects. Herbaceous plants have 
been staked to protect them from rough 
winds, as once these plants have been 
broken down no staking, however care¬ 
fully done, will give them their former 
appearance. We use Hazel boughs for 
this purpose, thus doing away with the 
endless tying necessary when Bamboo 
canes are employed. The effect, too, is 
much ticttcr. as the stakes are scarcely 
visible. Watering has lieen a daily opera¬ 
tion. and spraying for green-fly. which has 
suddenly attacked the last batch of Sweet 
I'eas, lias been carried out. Leptosipbon, 
Mignonette, Acroclinium, Gypsophila, 
Meserubrynnthemum, Pimpernel. Swan 
River Daisy, Violet Cress, etc., which were 
sown amongst Roses in April, have been 
thinned out and the hoe put through the 
ground wherever possible. 

Roses are now flowering freely In the 
beds and on pergolas. On Holly and 
other trees Cramoise Superieure, Zephirin 
Drouhin, Rcve d'Or. and the Anemone 
Rose are extremely beautiful. Carnations 
are very promising this year, and the 
flower-stems now require support. For 
this we use small Birch sprays, which 
give just the amount of support necessary 
and do not delay the gathering of the 
flowers ns when Bamboo and other stakes 
arc used. These are prepared during bad 
weather—when outside work is impos¬ 
sible—and tied into small bundles until 
they arc required. Dead flowers arc re¬ 
moved from nipines In prevent seeding 
and assist the vigour of the plants, while 
those of rampant growlh arc cut. well in. 
ii is a good plan lo place tin? stones round 
and amongst small plants, these keeping 
the roots cool and moist during the hot 
weather. ’ E. M. 

Sussex. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Late Vines.—The period lias now arrived 
when I lie tier lies of Muscats, and Lady 
Dowiie's in ]>artlciilnc, arc susceptible lo 
scalding. This is generally found more 
troublesome when, as a result of hot I 
weather having set in. the use of the hot- ! 
water apparatus is for the time being | 
abandoned. It. is. however, false economy j 
to dispense with fire-heat entirely, at any 
rate wtiile these particular varieties are j 
stoning, and they always succeed best if j 
it is available whenever required. With 
the aid of warmth and the. exercise of 
care in ventilation both day and night, the 
trouble can be largely, if not wholly, 
averted. The heat in the pipes prevents 
the berries becoming cold or chilled 
during the night, and in combination with 
a circulation of air obtained by leaving the 


top ventilators slightly open the night 
through, condensation of moisture on both 
foliage and berries is obviated. It is these 
two factors, i.e., chilled berries coated with 
minute drops of condensed moisture that 
are really responsible for scalding, and the 
damage Invariably takes place in the early 
morning, although too early closing at this 
particular period, accompanied with free 

syringing and damping, will sometimes 

lead up to it. The house should be venti¬ 
lated as freely as circumstances permit 
throughout the day, and for reasons already 
hinted at, closing in the afternoon in the 
usual way should be dispensed with. In¬ 
stead of closing altogether, leave the 

amount of air deemed necessary for the 
night, which, after a hot day, will prevent 
the atmosphere becoming too humid. 

Strawberries.—Great heat and absence 
of rain have necessitated much labour in 
watering. Even then the crop lias not 
come up to expectations in regard to yield, 
as the later set berries have been so 
affected by the heat of the sun that it is 
feared they will fail to swell off. Very 
fine and well-flavoured fruits have, how¬ 
ever, been gathered, and the average yield 
will be about equal to that of last year. 
Until rain in sufficient quantity falls to 
moisten the soil down to the roots artificial 
watering, except in eases where, through 
age, beds of certain age will be destroyed, 
must be continued, otherwise the health 
of the plants will become seriously im¬ 
paired and next season’s prospects im¬ 
perilled. 

Later crops. — The pilnnts on n north 
border have blossomed well and set an 
abundant crop,, but, like the preceding, 
they must now be plentifully supplied witli 
water if satisfactory results are looked 
for. Birds, which are feeling the effects 
, of the drought both hi regard to shortage 
of moisture us well as food, are not content 
to wait for the fruit to ripen, but if they 
have the chance devour it in a half-de¬ 
veloped condition. For this reason the 
plants have had to be protected with nets 
much earlier than usual. 

New beds.—With the breaking up of old 
beds provision for the planting of new ones 
has to be made in some other part of the 
garden, a generally adopted plan being for 
them to succeed early Potatoes. Before 
the old stools are choppied up, the number 
of new plants required to replace them 
must, lie ascertained and noted, so that 
preparations for securing them by layering 
can Is- made. This is best done by em¬ 
ploying (iO-sized ]k its filled nearly full with 
fairly rich compost. Layering and after- 
attention in the way of watering require 
the same amount of-care and suiiervisiou 
ns is needed for plants intended for 
forcing. When forming fresh beds trial 
should be made of the newer introductions, 
not forgetting the variety King George V., 
which lias been exhibited in such admir¬ 
able condition this season. 

General work. — Advantage should bo 
taken of the dry weather to ply the lnie 
freely between bush fruits and under fruit- 
trees generally, as a few hours’ exposure 
to the hot sun suffices to destroy weeds of 
all descriptions. Where labour can be 
afforded heavily-laden bushes of Goose¬ 
berries. Apples, and Pears should be 
mulched, and if the water supply is 
abundant and conveniently situated, 
followed by a good soaking. All wall fruit- 
trees must have particular attention in re¬ 
gard to watering, even if a mulch is 
omitted, but the fact that the latter obvi¬ 
ates the necessity for very frequent ap¬ 
plications of water should not be lost sight 
of. Dessert Gooseberries trained on 
trellises should have their breast-wood 
shortened to four leaves, and, where re¬ 
quired. shoots left for extending the trees 
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either in a vertical or diagonal direction. 
The same treatment is necessary for red 
and white Currants grown on walls having 
a northern aspect. 

Outdoor Tomatoes. — These are now 
making satisfactory progress, and lateral 
growths, with a view to confining the 
plants to one stem, are being suppressed. 
The roots now assimilate larger supplies 
of water, but until a good crop is secured 
and the fruits are swelling, stimulants will 
be withheld. 

Vegetable Marrows. — To accelerate 
growth, these are being liberally supplied 
with water, and frequent stopping of 
shoots practised to induce fruitfulness ns 
well as to get the beds covered with bine 
quickly. 

New Zealand Spinach. — This has been 
planted on an old hotbed, a position which 
suits the plant admirably once it becomes 
established. Until then it must be kept 
well supplied with water. With a good 
bed of this to fall back upon, the fact of 
summer Spinach running to seed can then 
be disregarded. 

Peas. —The last sowing for the season 
will now take place. The heat and drought 
are proving very trying for Tens, and 
those who mulch and water copiously will 
tills season obtain the best results. Mould¬ 
ing and staking of previously-sown rows 
of late varieties are now having attention. 


Pears.— There appears to be a good 
average crop of Pears this season, and the 
trees in most eases are healthy. Trees 
which have filled their allotted space 
should be kept closely pinched, but young 
trees having further space to furnish must 
lie allowed to extend. Strong shoots may 
require stopping in order to preserve n 
proper balance of the tree. Thin the fruits 
freely where they are too numerous. 

Raspberries promise to be a very heavy 
crop, and the canes need rich mulchings 
and frequent doses of liquid manure. Ite- 
move all suckers that appehr between the 
rows of canes, except those that are being 
reserved for forming fresh plantations. 
Those should have a stake and lie loosely 
tied. Examine the young growths around 
the stools, and if more of these were left 
at the first thinning than will be required 
reduce them further by removing the 
weakest. As the fruits commence to riiien, 
nets should be spread over the plants and 
supported by wire on stout stakes suffi¬ 
ciently high above the fruiting-eaues that 
tile young ones do not grow through the 
meshes. 

Red and white Currants.— The points of 
the leading shoots should lie pinched, and 
the side growths, especially those towards 
the centre of the bushes, should lie pruned 
back to about ii Inches, so ns to allow light 
and air to penetrate freely, ltlack Cur¬ 
rants will not require any pruning at this 


Savoys. — The earliest, now ready for 
planting, are being got out. In the ab¬ 
sence of wet or showery weather the roots 
of the plants are “puddled” in a mixture 
of clay, soil, and water, and the holes 
made for the reception of the roots filled 
with water beforehand, the plants being 
watered afterwards. Autumn and winter 
Broccoli are also being planted in the same 
manner. Other crops, such as Teas, Cos 
and Cabbage Lettuce, Turnips, Horn 
Carrots, French Beans, and Globe Beet, 
etc., are requiring water to aid them in 
developing properly, so dry lias the soil 
where it is at all of a light and loose tex¬ 
ture become. Driblets are of no avail, and 
nothing short, of a thorough soaking is of 
the slightest use. 

Large-flowered Pelargoniums. — As the 

plants pass out of flower they should be 
taken outdoors and stood on a hard base 
in full sunlight for the wood to got 
thoroughly ripened. After having been 
turned out. watering must, be carefully 
done, affording no more moisture than will 
keep tlie foliage from wilting. In the event 
of heavy rain the plants should, for the 
time being, be turned over on their sides, 
which will ensure the soil in the pots rc- 
maiuing dry. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines on a south wail 
have finished stoning and the fruits will 
now lie finally thinned, leaving the crop 
distributed over the trees as evenly ns 
ixissible. One fruit to each square foot of 
surface is a fairly heavy crop, even for the 
healthiest trees, and they should not he 
allowed to carry more than this on the 
average. Over-cropping is a serious mis¬ 
take. resulting in small fruit of poor 
quality and exhausting the trees so that 
they require at least a season to recover. 
The trees should he examined frequently 
and the laterals pinched, pushing the 
foliage on one side, or removing a leaf 
here and there to fully expose the fruits 
to the sun. The watering nnd syringing 
of the tret's must be attended to regularly. 
These operations should he performed late 
in the afternoon or evening. In many 
eases the unhealthy condition of wnll trees 
is due to an insufficiency of water more 
than to any 
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season. 

Poppy Anemone (A. eoroimria).—Seeds 
will now be sown in the often ground in 
well-enriched soil of good depth, selecting 
a somewhat sheltered position. The seed 
is sown thinly in drills drawn nt 8 inches 
apart, selecting n culm day for sowing. 
Before sowing, the seeds are mixed with 
a handful of sharp sand, rubbing them 
through the hand until seiiarntod, after¬ 
wards sowing sand and seed together in 
the drills. Should 41 k* soil be dry a good 
soaking will lie given before sowing the 
seed. 

Wallflowers are pricked out a few inches 
apart as fast ns they become large enough 
to handle, for if left too thickly in the 
drills they become weak and drawn. They 
will be transferred later to other quarters 
to complete their growth before being 
planted out where they are‘to flower. 

Pansies and Violas. —In order to prolong 
the flowering of Pansies and Violas the old 
blossoms and seed-pods must lie removed 
regularly. Neglect of tills soon causes a 
total cessation of blooming, and tlie plants 
will appear starved and untidy. They 
should be afforded a top-dressing of manure 
from a sjicnt Mushroom bed, nibbed 
through a coarse sieve before applying it. 
This Is of great assistance in keeping the 
plants in health, and improves the quality 
of the blooms. During tidies of drought 
they need copious waterings. 

Violets, — If Violets are allowed to be¬ 
come dry they are quickly infested with 
red spider, the most troublesome pest of 
this plant. During hot, dry weather they 
should he syringed both morning nnd ('veil¬ 
ing, and if the foliage is dusted with soot 
at intervals, whilst the leaves are damp, 
it will be of great assistance in keeping 
red spider in cheek. Pinch off the runners 
as they appear, so ns to direct nil tlie 
energies of tlie plant to the formation of 
strong crowns, which, when well ripened, 
will produce quantities of bloom from 
October onwards after having been care¬ 
fully transferred to frames in .September. 

Sweet Peas have been given a good 
mulching to help keep in the moisture, and 
copious waterings are afforded during dry 
weather. All shoots are tied back immedi¬ 
ately they fall away from the sticks, nnd 
all stems cut off as soon ns the flowers fade, i 



Perpetual-flowering Carnations. — The 

latest batch of plants intended for flower¬ 
ing in the winter and early spring has 
been re]Kitted for • the last time. The 
earliest batch, which was potted some time 
ago, is now well rootl'd and will be given 
a slight top dressing of Bentley’s Carna¬ 
tion manure. It is not desirable to pinch 
any of the flowering spikes later than the 
present date. Eacli shoot lias been looped 
to the centre stake, and further tying will 
be attended to at regular intervals as the 
flower-spikes develop. ’ Care must be taken 
j to keep the plants free from aphides, 
which are frequently a great trouble at 
i this season. 

Malmaison Carnations _As tlie plants 

, pass out of flower tlie best of tlie one-year- 
! old specimens will be reserved for repotting 
j into larger ]iots for growing on another 
I season. For this fiotting select clean pots 
8 inches to 10 inches in diameter, accord¬ 
ing to tlie size and strength of the in¬ 
dividual plant. A suitable compost is 
yellow fibrous loam of rather a sandy 
nature and used in a lumpy state, with a 
small quantity of loaf-mould and sufficient 
lime rubble and coarse sand to keep it 
porous, adding a (.-inch ] Kit fill of bone- 
meal to each barrow-load of the compost. 
Attention will also lie given to tlie layer¬ 
ing of stock for raising plants to become 
well established before winter. Tlie layer¬ 
ing will tie carried out in a cool pit, 
plunging the plants in order that the 
growths may he easily layered into the 
soil. Pick off tlie leaves from tlie base, 
leaving from five to six pairs on each 
shoot. Make a clean cut upwards in tlie 
centre of tlie stem long enough to allow 
tlie plant to be layered. With the tongue 
o]ien carefully jieg down into a sandy 
compost, and in five or six weeks they 
may he expected to lie ready for potting 
into small jMits. After layering is com¬ 
pleted keep tlie frames rather close for a 
few days and shade from bright, sunshine, 
but at other times admit as much light as 
possible. 

Cucumbers.— Seed should now be sown 
to produce plants for early winter supplies. 
These plants will be ready to put out by 
the second week in August. Sow the seed's 
■ singly in .small |xjts and stand them in a 
temperature of <50 degs. If the soil is moist 
at tlie time of sowing, no water will he 
necessary until the young plants appear, 
when a gentle watering may be given. Put 
out the plants as soon as large enough on 
a gentle hotbed, and as near to the roof- 
glass as ixissible. A suitable soil at this 
season consists of three parts fibrous loam 
and one part decayed manure. Only smnll 
mounds of soil should be placed on the bed 
at the time of planting, but as soon as tlie 
roots apfiear through the surface light tort- 
dressings of loam and manure should be 
given. Plants from which supplies are be¬ 
ing cut should be freely thinned nnd the 
roots top-dressed with fine loam and arti¬ 
ficial manure. Thoroughly syringe the 
plants twice daily, and close tlie structure 
early in the afternoon. 

Autumn-sown Onions. — As soon as the 
bulbs have attained to a fair size, and 
before signs of splitting are observed, they 
should be lifted and well harvested before 
placing them under cover. These Onions 
will not keep well if allowed to remain too 
long on the land before lifting. 

Shallots have done well, and the whole 
of the crop will now be lifted nnd spread 
out thinly in full sunshine to ripen. Should" 
the weather become wet and unsettled the 
ripening will be completed in a cold frame. 

Carrots. — A sowing of stump-rooted 
Carrots will be made during the week on 
a south border for supplying roots ill 
November and December. The drills are 
drawn at 9 inches apart and l inch deep. 
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The seedlings must be thinned as soon as 
large enough, leaving a space of 4 inches 
between each plant. The surface soil be¬ 
tween the rows should be hoed frequently. 

Tomatoes planted out of doors are 
making rapid progress. The plants are re¬ 
stricted to single stems, no side shoots 
being allowed to remain after they are 
large enough to he pinched off with the 
finger and thumb. When several trusses 
of flowers are set the tops of the plants 
will be pinched out to hasten the develop¬ 
ment of the fruits. 

Celery.— The planting of the latest batch 
should lie completed as soon as possible. 
The earliest plants are now large enough 
for blanching. The method of using bands 


They have this year been planted round 
the edges of a large vegetable break, and 
as this quarter was heavily manured and 
deeply trenched in the winter, no fears 
are entertained as to the well-being of the 
plants. Planted some time ago, they 
have made good progress, are strong and 
healthy, with remarkably robust foliage, 
and in the course of the week they hnve 
been staked. Opinions differ as to the ad¬ 
visability of pinching in lire case of out¬ 
door Chrysanthemums, but in my own 
case they are permitted to grow naturally, 
and never fail to make good branching 
specimens wlijch bloom very freely. 
Much use is made of the Masse family, 
which, if now a little antiquated in these 



A well-grown Fuchsia. 


of stiff brown ]»nper lias much to recom¬ 
mend it, and is now more frequently 
adopted than it used to be. Where large 
quantities are grown, as is the case here, 
the old way will lie found quite suitable, 
provided the work is carefully done. In 
either ease the roots must be thoroughly 
moistened before the work of blanching 
commences. F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums. —Owing to 
exigencies of space, due to tile increased 
area under vegetables during the present 
season, it was not possible to plant the 
outdoor Chrysanthemums in their usual 
situation—generally selected with an eye 
to the effect produced by masses of colour 
in the late sumniei 
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ier aditT* autumn mintjis. 
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days of yearly additions lo the lists of 
uutumn-flowering Chrysanthemums, is yet. 
quite equal to the best for general pur¬ 
poses. 

Pot Chrysanthemums.— A beginning lias 
been made with the staking of Chrysan¬ 
themums for winter blooming. Most of 
these are now grown on the bush system, 
the craze for “ big blooms ” having run its 
course, or nearly so. A few plants are 
confined to single stems, but this is 
merely, so to speak, " to keep one’s hand 
in.” although for some purimses such 
plants are not without value. During the 
present period of intense heat the plants 
are looked over twice dally, and the need¬ 
ful amount of moisture afforded. Plants, 
so far, are vigorous and healthy, although 
traces of mildew arc seen upon La Triom- 


plinnte, its yellow variety, and Souvenir 
do Petite Amie. These varieties appear 
to be very susceptible to the fungus, and 
are, perhaps, predisposed to it from some 
inherent softness in constitution. At any 
rate, it is noticed yearly, and does not 
cause any alarm, although in the case of 
La Triomphante the mildew does not 
readily yield to the recognised treatment. 
It does not, however, infect plants of more 
robust varieties in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, and so, as the kinds mentioned 
are favourites, they have not been dis¬ 
carded. A light sprinkling overhead is 
given late in the afternoon, this being of 
much advantage after the hot sunshine 
which is being experienced. 

Melons in frames. — Growth is making 
quick progress now, and shortly the plants 
will be in flower. It is, 1 think, advisable 
to remove all the male blooms until the 
fruit-bearing blossoms are on the point of 
opening. I do not say that it does any 
harm to leave them, but as they are of no 
use they are just as well removed. Plenty 
of light must be permitted among tbo 
plants while growing, and while it is by 
some considered to be had practice to re¬ 
move foliage to any extent, I never have 
any scruples in thinning the leaves with a 
free hand. When taking these off, a sharp 
knife is used, and the leaf-stalks cut 
cleanly out at their junction with the stem, 
instead of being twisted off ns is sometimes 
recommended when defoliation is practised. 
No evil effects seem to follow this treat¬ 
ment. which is regularly given every week 
or ten days until the crop begins to swell 
off for ripening. Care must he taken to 
avoid excess of moisture in the culture of 
Melons in frames, and ventilation calls for 
close attention and judgment. In the 
earliest-planted sashes additions of fibrous 
loam were made to the beds during the 
week, and the plants intended to-carry the 
latest fruits were put out. 

Cucumbers in frames.— Cultural details 
in respect of Cucumbers are practically the 
same as In the case of Melons, but more 
moisture and freer ventilation may safely 
be given. While opinions may differ re¬ 
garding the defoliation of Melons, it will 
be generally conceded that no harm follows 
the free excision of shoots and foliage of 
a superfluous nature in the case of Cucum¬ 
bers. Let tlie fruits he used in a young 
state, and if the crop exceeds (he demand 
at any given time the surplus may he kept 
in good condition for some time in cool, 
damp sand. I have seen them placed in 
greenhouse tanks to the same end, but. I 
prefer to store them in sand. Close the 
frames early. 

Figs in pots. —The second crop is now 
making fairly good progress, and every 
effort must be made to keep up the vigour 
of the trees. Figs in pots appear to be 
able to assimilate stimulants to an extent 
which might be dangerous to other fruit- 
trees grown in a similar way. If the house 
is kept fairly moist there is little danger 
of insect pests, although I have seen 
indications of thrips even when a humid 
atmosphere was maintained. This might, 
probably, be attributed to dryness or semi¬ 
dryness at tlie roots, for water Is apt to 
percolate quickly through well-drained 
pots; and, in addition, during bright sun¬ 
shine, just at this time of the year, 
evaporation is rapid. It is sound policy, 
therefore, to attend to the wants of jait- 
bound plants at least twice every day, 
whether the weather be sunny or other¬ 
wise. 

Pinks. — The present is, perhaps, the 
most suitable time at which to take 
pipings of the various Pinks. These do 
quite well either in beds ot in cold frames, 
but pare ought to be taken that, about 
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$ inch of sharp sand is placed u|m>ii the 
surface of the bed. In either case shade 
or partial shade is of benefit. There are 
now many fine things among the I*inks, 
but among the whites few are so useful as 
the well-known and widely-grown Mrs. 
Sinkins and the equally useful Her 
Majesty, neither of which is much inferior 
to many Carnations. It seems a pity that 
these bold varieties are to a great extent 
ousting the smaller but equally sweetly- 
scented small white Pink which used to be 
such a favourite and so largely grown in 
old gardens. Single Pinks of various 
colours are very useful for cutting, and, 
generally spenltiug, it is unnecessary to 
trouble about propagation, a packet of 
seed giving fine plants and a profusion of 
bloom. 

Lavender.—During the week it has be¬ 
come necessary to devote some time to the 
watering of a rather large bed of Lavender. 
The plants were originally put out rather 
too closely, the intention t>cing to lift 
every alternate plant in the autumn of 
last year and to replant in otfler quarters. 
Owing to pressure of work this was not 
done. Consequently, the thickness of the 
growths prevents all but a heavy fall of 
rain front thoroughly wetting the soil, and 
in order to prevent the bottom branches 
of the plants from dying off. free water¬ 
ings are being given. The crop of bloom 
appears likely to be good and will be 
harvested when the bottom bells of the 
spikes are fully oi>en. 

Raspberries appear, as is usual here, to 
be very promising. In the course of the 
week the quarters were hand-weeded to 
prevent injury to any fibrous roots near 
the surface, which can hardly be avoided 
when the hoe is used. 

Late Potatoes.—The end of the week saw 
the finish of moulding up in the ease of 
late Potatoes. These are King Edward, 
Langworthy, and Up-to-Date chiefly, a few- 
long lines of Table Talk, which was ap¬ 
preciated in spring, being included. Previ¬ 
ous to being moulded the drills were 
thoroughly weeded and a good sprinkling 
of Potato manure was given. The plough 
is used for moulding, and makes a quick 
and effective job. Planting out in the case 
of Brassieas and of Leeks is, meantime, at 
a standstill. Rain is very slow- to come, 
and Is much needed in order to keep things 
moving. No damage has been done as yet, 
lint in Hie case of Peas, despite mulching 
and jiersistont hoeing, some signs of dis¬ 
tress are visible during the beat of the 
day. It is not without interest to observe 
the behaviour of two different lots of 
Cauliflowers. The first lot, which is 
growing over ordinary yard manure, tings 
visibly at mid-day, but the second, which 
was planted on a qunrter freely dressed 
w-itli Seaweed, shows no symptoms of dis¬ 
tress. and. indeed, continues to go for¬ 
ward. Meantime, advantage is being taken 
of the hot sun to dispose of all weeds in 
the vegetable garden. In the present state 
of the soil the work is got through rapidly 
and tile sun soon disuses of tho lioed-ont 
weeds. \V. SIcGuFKon. 

Ba/rnae Gardens , Kirkeudbrujht . 


OBITUARY. 

W. KINGSTON. 

It is with groat regret that we hear of the 
death of Mr. W. Kingston, auctioneer, 
fled ford, who passed away on Thursday, 
June 10th. lie was a keen amateur 
gardener and showed regularly at the 
National Rose Show during the fid's and 
following years. He once won the Grnham 
Cup for an exhibit in the amateur class. 
Bedford . s —> Lax'Jox Rros. 
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THE VEGETABLE PRODUCTS COM¬ 
MITTEE (IRISH BRANCH). 

I am sure you will be interested in 
the work which we are doing for tile 
Fleet. It has entailed a great deal 
of hard work and letter writing, but the 
result promises to be satisfactory and to 
continue. All the fruit purchased is 
bought by me in the wholesale market 
after comparison with Liverpool and 
Glasgow prices, and as I am well helped by 
a patriotic man there I have bought to 
great advantage, and all the fruit has 
been of the soundest description. 

F. W. Moore. 

From the leaflet which was sent with the 
above we take the following : — 

With tiie recognition and approval 
of (lie Admiralty a ml the War Office, 
the Vegetable Products Committee has 
been formed under the Presidency of 
Admiral Lord Charles Bercsford, and 
has its head office at Alderman's 
House, Alderman’s Walk, London, 
E.C. The main object of the associa¬ 
tion is : — 

To collect and deliver fresh fruit 
and vegetables, jams, preserves, etc., 
supplied free of cost, to warships in 
accessible stations, army camps and 
depots, hospitals, and other institu¬ 
tions. 

The first and immediate pnr|iose of 
the committee, which Is a purely 
voluntary body, is to supply our war¬ 
ships, the crews of which get neither, 
fresh nor preserved fruits, nor fresh 
vegetables, except what they i>ny for 
out of their own ixiekets. They can¬ 
not afford to do this, and even if they 
could, it is practically impossible to 
obtain supplies while they are at sea 
unless supplied through this com¬ 
mittee. The value of fruit and veget¬ 
ables to sailors on protracted active 
service is inestimable. 

It was suggested to the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society of Ireland, by London 
headquarters, that a branch, working 
as a separate, but allied unit, and 
representative of all Ireland, should 
be established. The Society felt that 
many in Ireland having the means to 
do so would only too gladly welcome 
an opportunity of participating in this 
good work. This committee has 
accordingly been formed under the 
auspices rtf the Royal Horticultural 
Society of Ireland. 

The committee apiieals with con¬ 
fidence to the public It) for funds to 
m<>et tin' necessary expenses which 
will be entailed in carrying out the 
work, and also for the purchase of 
supplies; (2l for contributions of 
fruit, jams, and vegetables. 

Donations to the committee’s funds 
should he sent to D. L. Ramsay, .1.1“., 
Honorary Treasurer, Vegetable Pro¬ 
ducts Committee, 5, Molesworth- 
stroet, Dublin. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

ARE BULBS CROPSS 
In the Court of Appeal recently the ques¬ 
tion whether bulbs came under the de¬ 
scription of “crops” came up for con¬ 
sideration in the case of Pullen Burry v. 
Provost and Fellows of Lancing College, 
which was an appeal by the landlords 
from a decision of the County Court 
Judge at Worthing given on a point of law 
submitted to His Honour by an arbitrator 
acting between the parties. The facts 
were that by lease dated October. 1S02, 
the appellants leased to the plaintiffs, who 
were market gardeners, about 50 acres of 
land in the parish of Lancing for a term 


of twenty-one years. The lease contained 
the following, among other covenants: — 
“The tenants . . will forthwith 

plant at least nine-tenths of the land with 
standard fruit trees, proi>erly grafted, at 
the average rate of 320 trees to each acre, 
and will preserve and prune such fruit 
trees when planted according to the most 
improved method, and will replace such of 
the said fruit trees as may die or require 
replacing, and will keep nil the lands 
hereby demised well manured, clean, and 
in good heart and condition, and will not 
! commit or permit any waste, strip, spoil, 
or destruction thereon.” There was also 
a provision to the effect that at the end of 
the said term there should be a valuation, 
and the landlord should allow the tenants 
for all the standard fruit trees and for all 
bush fruit trees “and other crops” then 
growing on the premises provided that, the 
amount so paid for standard fruit trees 
should not exceed their first cost together 
with an average of Is. each for planting. 

It apiieared that in addition to the fruit 
trees the tenants had also planted about 
ten million bulbs, and on the expiration of 
their tenancy they claimed to have these 
included in the valuation. The amount 
claimed in respect of bull's being about 
£8,000. the landlords denied liability to 
pay compensation in respect of the bulbs. 

I and the valuers being unable to agree an 
apiieal was made to the County Court, 
l when the Judge decided that bulbs were 
! included in the words "other crops then 
growing on the said premises.” From 
rhis decision of the County Court Judge 
the landlords appealed, and asked for nil 
j order that the arbitrator should proceed 
with his award on the basis that the bulbs 
were not included. The Court of Appeal, 
after hearing arguments, decided that on 
j the true construction of the lease bulbs 
were not included in “other crops then 
; growing on the .said premises,” and that 
the arbitrator was therefore not entitled 
, to make any allowance to the tenants in 
respect to them. Barrister. 


MARAUDING CATS. 
“Suburban Resident” wants to know 
I what lie is to do to keep his garden free 
I from cats, with which the district literally 
j swarms. May he shoot them, trap them, 
or fwison them? The answer to each ques¬ 
tion is in the negative The law does not 
allow a man to take tilings into his own 
hands in that way: the only lawful method 
of getting satisfaction is to follow the mis 
chiefuiakers home and present a bill for 
1 the damage done, with a request that tin* 

I owners shall keep them under proper con- 
} trol. If a cat be shot or trap|>ed and in¬ 
jured the owner will 1m* able to claim 
damages, but it is doubtful whether such 
could be recovered in the ease of a trap- 
| injury if it could be proved that the owner 
had boon warned that, rat-traps were being 
I set which might conceivably injure a 
j trespassing cat. 

With regard to poison, however, the 
! position of the gardener is more serious. 
He is liable to a tH'lialty of £10 and costs 
under (lie Protection of Animals Act. Mil. 
which makes it an offence to lay any 
poisoned food on any land where it may 
prove injurious to dogs, cats, or other 
domestic creatures. This Act superseded 
the Poisoned Flesh Prohibition Act of 
isc.7. which dealt only witii the practice 
o- putting down ]ioisonod meat—a prnct.iee 
in vogue mostly amongst gamekeeix'rs and 
farmers to kill marauding dogs. It is. 
however, now open to an accused person 
I to prove that the poisoned substance, 
whatever it was. was put down for the 
bona fide purpose of killing vermin, and 
that lie took all reasonable precautions to 
l l |p|event it "falling into tile way of liis 
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neighbour's domestic animals. If lie can 
prove that to the satisfaction of the magis¬ 
trates he Is entitled to have the summons 
dismissed, but it is not wise for anyone to 
run the risk of being prosecuted for such 1 
an offence, as the proceedings are quasi- 
criminal, and it is not like merely being 
sued for trifling damages in the County 
Court. Bahbisteb. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Begonia flowers dropping (Wick, Fulham). 
—Ail excess of water or the reverse will cause 
the flowers to drop, while too dry au atmo¬ 
sphere, which is very probably the cause in 
your case, is sometimes the reason of the 
trouble. The original species from which all 
the garden varieties have been raised are 
natives of South America, where a good dead 
oi atmospheric moisture prevails. 

Boses from cuttings (Rev. R. Stowell).— \ 
Bose cuttings should be put in in the autuipn, 
selecting well-ripened wood that has flowered. 
The shoots should have a small heel of old I 
wood, and be planted hrmly in rows 3 inches 
or 4 inches apart. Assuming that the cuttings 
are 9 inches long, they should be inserted in 
the ground at least 5 inches or a little more 
and made very firm. It is well, when the cut- I 
tings have all been got in. to spread a mulch 
oi nalt-decayed leaf-moulu between the rows to I 
retain the moisture. It is important also that ! 
the cutting should rest on a firm base. 

The Mandrake (Weed ).—The many legends j 
attached to the Mandrake are, doubtless, 
somewhat mythical, but none the less interest- 1 
ing bn that account. The name is applied to i 
a genus of Solauacete or Atropacete. The 
6pecies are natives of southern Europe and 
the East, and have very short stems with a i 
thick, fleshy, often forked root from the sum¬ 
mit of which leaves appear to proceed in com¬ 
pact tufts. The flowers spring from among 
the leaves, the colour being violet. There are ! 
male and female forms. The most likely 

& lace to find a specimen would be in some i 
otanic garden. 

Outdoor Auriculas (B. L .).—Few hardy I 

S lants need less attention than do outdoor or 
order Auriculas. If you do not wish to save 
seed from your plants, pinch out the flower- 
stems low flown so soon as the bloom is over, i 
and if you have any old pot soil, or, indeed, 
any fairly good soil, run through a sieve, anti 1 
place some of it about the plants, as it will I 
assist new roots, which then generally break 
out from the base of the leafage. That, so far, 
relates to leaving the plants alone, and so | 
treated they oiten grow into large clumps. 
If you wish to propagate the plants, you may, 
the moment the bloom is over, lift them, l 
divide, cutting away any long or apparently | 
decaying root-stock, and replant in good soil 
under the shade of a north wall, giving water I 
in hot, dry weather. 


Re-arranging border (A. B. C .).~The 
Lupins are certainly too coarse-growing lor 
the border, and we should discard them in 
favour of more suitable subjects. The Pinks 
might remain, but require dividing and re¬ 
planting, which might be done in September. 
If you could now root a batch of cuttings, the 
young plants might replace the old ones and 
give a good edging. For the rest, when the 
border has been well cultivated and moder¬ 
ately manured you might plant it with Carna¬ 
tions, Roses, Heucheros in variety, Geum Mrs. 
Bradshaw, Campanula Hostii alba, C. carpa- 
tica, C. c. alba, English and Spanish Irises in 
clusters or groups of a dozen in each, such 
Daffodils as Emperor, albicans. Empress, Sir 
Watkin, Victoria, and Beauty, Lilium oandi- 
duxn, L. croceum, L. umbellatum, and a selec¬ 
tion of Irises and P.vrethrums. These could be 
put out in the early autumn. It is now too 
late to sow the majority of seeds with any 
hope of the plants flowering next year, though 
quick-growing things like Gaillardias might 
give a few flowers next year if seeds are sown 
at once. 

Herberts Darwini (J .).—This can be freely 
raised from seeds, which, however, take some 
time to germinate. The beautiful orange blos¬ 
soms are in time succeeded by berries, which 
towards the end of the summer assume a 
blackish-purple tint. As autumn advances 
they ripen, and when quite ripe, which is 
shown by the berries shrivelling and some 
commencing to drop, they can be gathered 
and either robbed up with a little dry sand to 
absorb the pulpy matter, or picked clear of 
the pulp at once. In this latter case you can 
bow the seeds without delay, but if otherwise, 
you may allow them to remain in the sand till 
the spring. Sow the seed in pans, cover with 
about a i inch of soil, and place in an 
ordinary garden frame. This last-named pro¬ 
tection is not necessary, but it prevents the 
soil drying too much, and is of great assist¬ 
ance when small quantities of seed are sown. 
Failing a frame, lay a pane of glass over the 
pot or pan containing the seed. Large quan¬ 
tities may be -sow'D in a sheltered border out¬ 
side, covering a little deeper, and taking care 
that the soil doe-s not^eeome parched pip dur- 


>tJro*ome parchediup d 
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ing the summer. Seeds sown as soon as ripe 
will, as a rule, germinate in a more or less 
irregular manner the next summer, but many 
of them will often lie till the following spring. 

FRUIT. 

Insects spoiling Strawberries (SI. Hearn). 
—Your Strawberries have been injured by the 
spotted snake millipede (Blanjulus guttu- 
latus), a very destructive pest to that fruit 
and to the roots of many plants. Liquid in¬ 
secticides have little or no effect on them. 
Any of the soil disinfectants are said U) kill 
them, and they may be trapped by burying 
pieces of Turnips, Mangolds, etc., just below 
the surface. Stick a small wooden stake into 
each bait to show where they are, and 
examine them every morning. 

VEGETABLES. 

Green scum on Watercress bed (J. E. G .).— 
The easiest way to destroy the algae is to 
poison them with copper sulphate. You give 
us no particulars as to size of bed, rate of 
flow’ of water, and so on, which would enable 
us to say exactly what quantity of sulphate 
you may use. This is important, for copper 
sulphate is poisonous to all living things, but 
the quantity necessary to destroy algae is lees 
than is required to harm other things in the 
water. Two ounces to 10,000 gallons of water 
will do no harm to Watercress or to human 
beings drinking the water, and you might try 
putting a little into a canvas bag and allow¬ 
ing the stream to carry the solution through 
the Watercress bed. After all, the best results 
will be secured by a thorough cleansing, for 
the spores of the algae will no doubt be brought 
by the water from higher up. An increase, if 
possible, in the flow’ of the stream would also 
diminish the quantity of algae, or, rather, tend 
to wash them away. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destroying Bindweed (A. R. II. S .).—The 
only way to destroy Bindweed is to fork it 
out, taking away every portion of the roots 
and burning or otherwise destroying them. 
This, however, cannot always be done, but 
whenever the ground is not under crop it is 
well to use the fork if the roots are deep. A 
certain remedy is persistent and regular de¬ 
struction of the tops by hoeing. If the tops 
are never allowed to push above the ground 
for more than a week without being destroyed 
the roots soon perish. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

E. Weston. —You can hope to Succeed with 
the Water Lilies by having a gentle flow of 
water, and you must not have any other 
plant in the tub, otherwise in all probability 

it will smother the Lilies.- Ernest li. Jay. —1, 

From your description we should imagine 
that the trouble is mildew, but if you will 
please send us some sample shoots and leaves, 
then we can settle the matter. 2, Please in 
this case send samples of the Hollyhock leaves. 
See reply to query re Begonias, on this page. 

-.47ime! Laurie.— See reply to ’\&uward L. 

Agar,” re “ Bottling Green Peas,” in our issue 

of June 26th, page 399.- Inquirer. —No, the 

watering has notlnng to do with the attack of 

the maggot.- C. L. H. Le Cornu. —We should 

advise you to get a copy of ” The English 
Flower Garden,’ in whicn the whole question 
of hardy plant growing is fully uealt with 
anti illustrations of borders given.— -G. H. li. 
—See reply to your query re ‘‘Lilium longi- 
florum,” in our issue of July 3rd, page 4U4; 
that re “ Thalictrum,” in the same issue, page 
415. See answer re " Rose,” in “ Short 
Replies,” in our issue of June 26th, page 399. 

- G. H. R .—We have never seen the Rose you 

refer to growing. Your best plan will be to 

give it a trial.- N. H oods.—No, you cannot 

nope to succeed with flowering shrubs under 

trees.- G. F .—Owing to their succulent 

nature, Mesembryanthemums must be care¬ 
fully watered during the winter, as over¬ 
watering will bring about decay.- Cornish 

Inquirer. —You have a wide choice in the 
many fine varieties of Clematis now to be had. 
Your best plan would be to visit a nursery 
where Clematises are grown and make your 

own selection.- M. A. C. —The beet time is 

the early spring, as then the plants will have 
time to make fresh growth by me time winter 
is with us. _ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND PRUITS. 

_ * 

Names of plants. — E. N .— 1. Quercus Mir- 
becki; 2, Fagus sylvatica heterophylla: 3, 
PlatanuB orientalis; 4. Liriodendron tulipi- 

ferum.- SI. Hearn. —Polygonum baldschuani- 

cum.-L. F. S., Hart field. —We cannot under¬ 

take to name Roses, as only by comparing 
them with those in a large collection is it 

possible to name them with any certainty.- 

W. Newman .—1, Achimenee var., please send 
in flower; 2, Bouvardia President Garfield—a 
sport from B. Alfretl Neuner; 3, Cuphea platy- 

centra- 4, Please send in flower.- H. E. Han- 

cocjc. —Looks like a very pale form of the Rose 

known as Veilchenblau. - D. — Achillea 

alpina and Dianthus atro-rubens. When send¬ 
ing plants for name, please affix a number to 

each specimen.- P. P. —We cannot undertake 

to name Roses.-.4 non (letter with nom de 

plume mislaid).—1, Zenobia speciosa pulveru- 
lenta; 2, Quercus rubra; 3, Ilex Aquifolium 
Smithiana; 4, Tsuga Albertiana; 5, Pinus 
montana. 
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VVAKELEYs 

CELEBRATED 

HOP MANURE 


PATtNTED. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

In the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
smelling (use 1 lb. to square yard). 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, givinefullparticulars 
and Royal Horticultural Society’s Report, sent on 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in bngs, 281t»s.. 2/3; 56 lbs., 3/0; cwt., 0/- J 
5cwt., 28 9 ; fOcwt., 55/- ; enrr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier, London. 

Of Nurserymen. Seedsmen, and Storea.or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 

71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also Waweley’a Ground Garden Lime, */- 

bushel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 carr. forward. 



LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYERS. 



Per 1/9 Tin. 

To make 30 Galls. 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 


I do not re¬ 
quire pay¬ 
ment until 
you have 


Strawberry Netting 

seen and approved of the netting. Others may try 
to copy me, but this Netting- is the best 
stout small mesh, as supplied BY ME to 
the Royal Gardens. Will not rot. Can besenton 

approval. 30square yds. for Is., any length or width made. 
Orders over 5s. ear. pd. List and Samples free, lean also 
supply commoner Netting at 70 square yds. for Is. Only 

address- H. J. GASSON, The Net Works. RYE. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 

1915 . 


JULY. 

July 13.—National Sweet Pea Society’s Show: Southampton 
Horticultural Society’s Carnation and 
Sweet Peas Show (2 days) (provisional). 

„ 16 — Birmingham Flower Show (2 days). 

,. 17.—Seven Kings and Goodmayea Horticultural 

Society. 

,, 20.— Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 22.—Carnation Society's Show. 

,, 23.—Midland Carnation and Picotee Society's Show. 

AUGUST. 

August 4.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 17.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

>t 25. —Carlisle and Cumberland Horticultural Associa¬ 

tion (2 days). 

„ 29.—Edgworth and District Horticultural Society. 

„ 31.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees 


SEPTEMBER. 

rnber 1.—Glasgow Horticultural Society (2 days). 

8.—Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society’s 
Autumn Show (2 days). 

14.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees; 

National Dahlia Society. 

16.—National Hose Society s Autumn Show, 
R. H.S. Hall, Vincent-square, Westminster. 
20.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

23.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 


OCTOBER. 


October 


4. —N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

5. —Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit Show (2 

days). 

12.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

18 .—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

25.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

26 — Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

27. —Hereford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) 

Croydon Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 

28. —Devon and Exeter Horticultural Society's 

Show (2 days). 


)Ve shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor , Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C\ 
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DARLINGTON’S “AUTO-SHREDS.” 

THE KING OF FUMIGANTS. 

Once used, always used. No better l 

No. 1 Box, sufficient for 10.001) cubic feet.3/6 

No 2 ,, „ „ 10.0QO ,, .2 6 

No. 3 .1.000 . 6d 

No. 1 Box for delicate plants. No. 2 for ordinary plants. 



If unobtainable of your seedsman, tee suppl y post free. 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, Ltd., HACKNEY, N.E. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 

No. 50. PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

^on^bgst ^Quality 

hinges, lock and key, 
Copyright Registered. bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 
Sixes. Floor. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £2 6 0 6 - 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 14 6 8 6 

8 ft. long, G ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 10 0 12 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 4 0 6 15 - 

JO ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 12 6 20- 
12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 4 6 23- 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Yrark. BEDFORD. 
Works, G acres. 


BAMBOO S 

2ft., 9d. ; 3ft., 1/3; 4ft., 1/4, 1/6, 1/11, 
2/6 ; 5ft.,a/-, si- ; 0 ft., 5/-. 6/- ; 7 ft., 
5/6, 7/-; 8 ft., 10/- 

Tapering Rods for Sweet Peas, 7—8 ft., 7'612 ft. 
12 - per 100. Dyed Green Bamboo Canes, Square 
Rose Stakes. Creosoteil Trellis, Large Square Mesh 
String Netting, Fruit Netting, Wire Netting, labels, 
Kntfla and Tying Materials. Tarred Hope and Twine, 
Mats, Shreds, Bamboo and Birch Brooms, Trainers, 
Maple’s Patent Pots, Basic Slag. Superphosphate, 
and other Fertilizers, Leaf Mould, Cocoa nut Fibre, Ac. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

A. E. DAVIES A Co., 164, Lever Street, 
City Road, E.C. 

Established 1887. The Original Bamboo Company. 


JUST WHAT 
YOUR GARDEN 
NEEDS NOW. 


M 1 EVERYONE guaranteed to give YOU ■ 

satisfaction or money returned : 

_ CATALOGUE POSTPP££ 

" LAWNS BEAUTIFUL" I 
"HINTS on MANURING" 

■ rJSr-SWEET PEA CULTIVATION ASUPPORT 
S BOUNDARYC H E MI CAL C? LT.CranmerStLIVERPOOL.5 

ViHiiinnnKiiiMinmHmimniHiianBHniHNR*^ 

SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 

DO IT NOW. 


R EADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 
dkntvo ILLUKTKATED when answering advertise¬ 
ments Business tirma are a lways pleased to hear from our 
readers. ’ _ 1 ^ 

Digitizes t 7 CjO‘ QlC 



of our auth nnnuai mustratea laiaiogue 

NOW READY. POST FREE. 
CONTAINING HUNDREDS of ILLUSTRATIONS & BARGAINS 


man 

Iron Buildings, from 
£7 17s. 6(1. 


Creen houses, from 72/ 


Poultry Houses, 
from 15/- 


Lawn Mowers, 
14 6 each. 


Dog Kennels, with 
platfoim, from 9 6 


Carden Barrow, 17/6 


Portable Huts. 37/6 


Photographic 

Studio, 


Stable and Coach 
Houses, 

£11 5s. 


Rustic Garden Seat, 17 6 


Rustic Houses, 

from 37/6 12 ft.x 8ft., £9 15s. Wood Building, from 67/6 


IV. COOPER, LTD., 743, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 



HARRtSCNS 

RELIABLE 

WEED 

killer 


r W Lfli !■ MtJ One application of 

HARRISON’S Reliable WEED KILLER 

will keep your Garden Paths, Carriage Drives, etc., 
free from weeds for at least 12 months. The be*l 
Kille* for Daisy, Plantain and Dandelion in lawns. 
Brightens the Gravel. Immense Saving in Labour. 
1 Gallon .. -2/8, drum .. yd., carnage .. fit. 


Special Prices for Cash with Order in Hull. 
GLASS, 4/21 07.. Boxes. 

100 sq.ft. 200 sq.ft 

8x6in. 22 - 40- 

9 x 7 in.23 - .. 41/6 

10 and 11 x Bin. 24 6 45- 

12, 13, 14,15x8 in. 25- 46- 

11, 12, 13, 14 x 9 in. 26- 47- 

12. 13, 14 x lOin. 27 - 49 - 

13x11 in.23- 51- 

16,18, 20 x 1Uin.1 

16. 18, 20x llin. \ 29- 53 - 

12, 14, 15, 16. 18. 20, 22, 24 x 12 in. 

16. 17. 18, 20 x 13 in.\ r ft 

16, 18, 20, 22. 24 x 14 in. I ’ 

20, 22, 24 x 15 in.1 K o 

18. 20, 22. 24 x 16 iu.I* 1- 08 

20, 22.24 x 18 in. 33- 60- 

PUTTY, Best Soft.—1 cwt., 8-; lcwt,43; Jcwt., 
2 6; 14 lbs., 16 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel. 16 each 
BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lever 
tins, 3 6 per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

Ix2in. It x 2in. Ijx2iin. 14 x 2 in. lix24in. Ijx2iin. 
5 3 6(6 7 6 8 - 8 3 9 6 

Tn random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES, H aiuled, 2 3 per 1 gross. 

F. T. ROSS, X-td., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


SYNDIC 


GARDEN HOSE 


Made, in four grades, all qualities guaranteed. 

Grade N>». 2 will outlast three nriinnry cheap kinds, i 
60ft. length. Jin. 3-ply, complete with Union and Tap 
Rose, 29,10, earr. pu.; Jin., 36 3; Jin., in 4-ply, 49/10. 
tirane No 3 (Corrugited Surface), the Beat Garden 
Hose made—cannot kink or unwrap. Jin.,8d.; Jin.,9d.; 
Jin., lOd. per ft., • ivrr, paid, in 30ft. lengths upwards. 
Catalogue of Laicn Mmcer* ,i liar,in i Requisites j>«t free from 

12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE LTD.. 

. Vauxhall Road. Westminster. S.W. A 


PLAGUED WITH BIRDS. 

We were plagued with Birds at Strawberries, 

Currants, every thing, until we made our Scarers. Always 
glistening and chiming. The reflections weave designs, 
ever changing, on the ground, which prove terrifying 
to Birds. 3 for 1 3 ; 12 for 3 6, post paid by return. 

Testimonials and repeat orders daily. 
DON’T WAIT UNTIL THE FRUIT IS CONE. 

J. WELBANK, BANBURY. 


Entirely Eradicates Daisies, Weeds, 
and Moss, and invigorates the Grass. 

28 lbB. will dress 100 aq. yards, i cwt.. 6 -; L cwt.. 11 - ; 
cwb., 20 -, Carriage Paid. And in 6d., 1 -, and 2 - Tins. 
Ask your Seedsman for the above. 

UNTER & COW, Ltd., 31. Thomas Street, LIVERPOOL. 


Advertisement Rates 


Scale of Charges for 

Advertisements in 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


LABOUR SAVERS ."EUREKA" LAWN SAND. 

SOILFUME. NICOTINE. INSECTICIDES FUMERS. 
SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS & SUNDRIES. 
See List please ask your agent for the Eureka 
articles - They are always satisfactory. If any 

DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING WE SEND DIRECT. CARRIAGE PAID 


Line Advertisements.— Single insertions. 9*1. per 

line, minimum three lines (about twenty words flU the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for senes. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, 10*. par 

inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at tno office must 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 


LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15'- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

NOW FITTED WITH 3-Sl’EED GEAR WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and sold over 20.000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Tamp, Boll. 
Pump and everything Included. Carriage paid. \()u 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10DAYS 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and the tinest catalogue ever printed (with coloured 1 1ll wt ra¬ 
tions showing exact machines).- GEORGE BEATSON. 
•• LION CYCLE WORKS, 8o, MObELEY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


The latest day for receiving: Advertisements 

is FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 


Wished by the Proprietor, W. Ronurso*. »t 
C Lincoln's lion! Fields, London, W.C.— 
Telephone: Holborn 731. 
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NURSERYMEN AND GRAFTING. 

In the course of a.note in the issue of 
June 19th, i>. 371, oil grafting Azaleas, 
"IV. R.’ 1 makes some remarks on the 
‘•hard integuments” of nurserymen and 
their adherence to the practice of grafting 
when they should be layering. Iiut even 
as the Rhinoceros has a joint through 
which a bullet may be sped, so tbe nursery¬ 
man may, with careful aim, occasionally 
lx 1 hit in an unarmed quarter. 'With Mr. 
Vt'aterer be will admit freely a preference 
for a layered plant. Why, therefore, it 
will be asked, does the practice of graft¬ 
ing continue? Like most methods in this 
world which are widely used, there exists 
a reason if It is looked for quietly, and in 
this case it Is not far to seek. 

The majority of purchasers consider the 
price of an article as the most important 
thing, and as a layered Rhododendron 
will take twice as long as a grafted one 
to produce, the layering nurseryman will 
he told that plants can be purchased much 
wore cheaply elsewhere. He may point 
out the question of cost of production, hut 
in vain. The cheapest price wins, and the 
iayerer becomes a grafter, often with re¬ 
luctance. The process of grafting should 
not, however, lie condemned in loto; in 
many plants it is free from the reproaches 
which can justly be brought against it in 
re.s|ject of Azaleas and Rhododendrons. 

If “ W. R.” will continue to use bis 
powerful pen to convince gardeners that 
layered plants are lie tier and therefore 
worth more than grafted ones we may 
hope in time that he will educate them to 
believe that with plants prices are not the 
only consideration. We do not buy horses 
nr dogs out of catalogues, niul before com¬ 
paring prices purchasers should convince 
themselves that the plants they are con¬ 
sidering are really comparable. 

A Nurseryman.' 

[For this supposed economy ire have to 
pny in enormous losses and waste result¬ 
ing from tlic art of grafting. Take the 
Rhododendrons alone. There, is hardly a 
place in the land where they grow well in 
which one dors no! see Hie evil effects of 
I’onticmn killing the good kinds. All this 
is quite unnecessary, because the Rhodo¬ 
dendrons can be raised from layers very 
freely. Not only they, but there is 
scarcely a family of introduced trees and 
1 shrubs that has not been injured through 
this practice of grafting—for example, the 
American and Asiatic Hawthorns. 

Take the. Clematis, for example, and 
consider how much is lost, in Hie end by 
this stupid practice. eTTPs a common\Hdiui 
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for visitors to say they have had to give 
Clematises up owing to tlieir constant 
failure. From some of the best gardens in 
the southern and home counties, with 
every advantage of means and men 
and beautiful country, l have, conic away 
without seeing a well-grown Clematis. 
These are the most graceful of Hie plants 
that garland the northern world, and any 
system that clears them out of gardens 
cannot be good from an economic point of 
view. 

If it were a matter of argument only, 
it could not do much grind, but I have 
these plants doing well in every kind of 
situation simply from adhering to natural 
ways of propagation. There cannot be 
much economy in disease of valuable 
shrubs. Of this there is much evidence. 
Death, too, is rife among grafted stock, 
as in tile case of that good evergreen 
shrub, Pliillyrrra Yilmorinlnna, fresh one 
day and dead the next, owing to grafting 
on the Privet.— VV. R.] 

- I note an article on Rhododendrons 

In your issue of 20th ult. It seems 
rather hard on this splendid family of 
flowering evergreens. Your ]>oint of view 
seeing to be to stamp them out. The evils 
of grafting are much exaggerated, and any 
gardener worth Ids salt would never allow 
the wild stock of any grafted plant to over¬ 
power the variety. It is certainly a good 
thing to have plants on their own roots as 
fur as possible, but I venture to think it 
worth while to graft flue, sterling novelties 
and so put them on the market several 
years before they could possibly be avail¬ 
able if one liad to wait for layers only. 
The flowering season of the bulk of the 
garden hybrids is not a long one, hut by a 
judicious selection it can lie extended over 
a period of many weeks, probably longer 
than Azaleas, and by their very massive¬ 
ness, to which you seem to object, give an 
effect that can scarcely he equalled by any 
other plant. I strongly deprecate plant¬ 
ing Rhododendrons on any soil unfriendly 
to tlieir well-doing, first for reasons of 
economy, and also for the reason that they 
seldom are really successful under arti¬ 
ficial conditions. Reverting to the re¬ 
marks as to securing plants on their own 
roots, we have for many years layered 
large quantities, and they can always be 
had for the asking. Necessarily, how¬ 
ever, the newer kinds take time to pro¬ 
duce, and planters must either wait or be 
satisfied with quite small stuff. 

Hags hot. F. Gomeh Waterer. 

[/f is well to know that we can get 
plants on tlieir own roots in future. The 


open-air gardeners' work in days lo come 
will be much lightened by not liaring to 
watch suckers coining up to kill precious 
plants. The nurserymen’s work is to get 
good storks and to get rid of them, but 
they owe much to the public who support 
them. There are Azaleas now fifty gears 
old and still in perfect health, and so it 
should be always. Apart from loss by 
disease and death; it is well to bear in 
mind what we may lose, by not considering 
natural conditions. In the enormous range 
of varied ‘mountain ground which these 
splendid plants inhabit in ’Nature there, 
arc great varieties of soil and climate, 
and this is deserving of thought by at 
who grow the plants. Present-day kinds 
are very often hardy, having been bred 
from natives of North-eastern A merica, but 
some of the many new Japanese, and 
Chinese kinds may want different treat¬ 
ment. If ire graft them all on the R: panii- 
cinn of the hogs and rocks of Asia Minor 
ire do not treat them fairly, as what suits 
R. pontieum may not suit them. Hearing in 
mind ilie kinds that arc now coming, it 
would he a mistake not In try them in all 
fair ways. and. above all. on their own 
roots. They arc not so difficult lo propa¬ 
gate, from seeds and layers as they arc 
said to be. —W. R.j 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Magnolia parviflora.—A most precious 
kind, flowering after the other nmcli- 
grou'n spring-flowering kinds and very 
beautiful. It seems of easy culture from 
layers. From Dr. Wallis. 

A fine yellow single Rose.—Lately, at 
Horde Hill. I was surprised to see the air 
almost full of the soft, yellow flowers of a 
Rose—Rosa Hugnnis. It seems as free as 
a Briar and as hardy, and is altogether 
very charming in its aerial effects.—W. 

Daphne striata.—I see Mons. Cor re von, 
a great authority on culture, in the Issue 
of July 3 (p. -103), says Daphne striata 
is a "chalk-hating” form of the Daphne, 
which is interesting, but other writers 
state that it grows on the Kalkalp. Which 
is correct?—A. H. Maude. 

Long - flowering Rhododendrons. I 
notice an article in issue of June 20 
(p. 3S3) on the short flowering period of 
the Rhododendron. I am much interested 
in the point. No account is taken of 
hybrids, some of which begin witli tile 
New Year and by the use of the later- 
flowering Chinese kinds carry us right 
through the amumii 1 until we • nice: 
Noble,mum aga in.-rff.Qf; ILLINOIS AT 
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Potcntilla nitida alba _Referring to 

the note on this (July 3, p. 103), Poten- 
tilla nitida and P. nitida alba are not 
bushy Cinquefoils, hilt small alpincs only 
a few inches high, unless there are two 
Cinquefoils bearing the same name, which 
should not be.—A. II. Maude. 

Carpenteria californica. — This hand¬ 
some shrub is happily at home in some of 
our southern aud western counties. My 
plants have faced some dozen winters 
now. Where tender it may succeed on 
low walls. Prom Sir Frank Crisp. 

Andromeda speciosa pulverulenta.- 
One of the fairest flowering shrubs of the 
great N. American flora. Most vigorous 
with us in cool, half-shady, leafy spots, 
but grown well at Friar I’ark, whence a 
long raceme of its graceful flowers comes. 

Veronica Lindsayi. — One of these 
interesting New Zealand Si>eedwel)s, so 
different in texture of leaf and habit from 
European kinds. Its curiously-sculptured 
foliage set in little pillars is crested by 
delicately - coloured flowers. From Sir 
Frank Crisp. 

Abutllon vitifolium in the south of 
Scotland. —There are some places in the 
south-west of Scotland where this plant 
thrives well. For example, in the garden 
of Mr. Kenneth M’Dounil, at Logan, Wig¬ 
townshire, it does well, while in Mr. 
Robinson-Douglas’ garden In Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire, it has been a success for a 
number of years, and this season it is ns 
satisfactory ns usual, though not so tall 
as at Logan. At Culzean, in Ayrshire, it 
also succeeds. The white variety I do not 
care so much for as the type.—Ess. 

Messing in the Rose garden_ “ Eglan¬ 

tine ” (p. 392) amazes me by the dosage of 
water and liquid manure to his Itoses. I 
have grown thousands of the best Roses 
for many years and never once applied 
liquid manure, riever watered, and never 
mulched! Those filthy stereotyped prac¬ 
tices have done immense harm to Rose 
culture. It may he he is on a hungry san 1 
hank and does not pro pa re his beds as I 
do. I would rather give up Rose growing 
than defile my garden with liquid manure, 
artificials, and the like, all quite unneces¬ 
sary in a well-planted garden.—W. 

Fallugia paradoxa.— This rare and 
interesting shrub, belonging to the Rose 
family, is a native of New Mexico, Utah, 
ami Nevada. The date of it* introduction 
is given as 1S77, hut it does not appear to 
have ever been grown to any great extent, 
probably by reason of its half-hardy char¬ 
acter. It forms g shrub about 4 feet high, 
composed of a thicket of slender branches 
clothed with tiny, dark-green leaves, 
which form a good setting for the white, 
I’otentllla-like flowers which open during 
summer. It should be given a position in 
well-drained, loamy soil at the foot of a 
warm wall with a south aspect. It might 
well be tried by those who are in search 
of rare and out-of-the-way shrubs for 
warm walls.—I). K. 

Diostea Juncea. — Though by no means 
showy, this rather uncommon shrub pre¬ 
sents when in flower quite a pleasing 
apiiearanco. At Glasnevin it forms a 
densely-branched shrub of altont 10 f(H*t 
high with green twiggy branches sparingly 
clothed with tiny, green, ovate leaves. It 
is at its best towards the end of June, and 
at that time it carries myriads of terminal 
or axillary spikes of sweetly fragrant 
tubular flowers. The individual flowers 
are quite small, being only about J inch 
long, and are of a very pale lilac colour. 
Each spike is about 1 inch long. It is a 
native of Chili, and, though of somewhat 
delicate - looking appearance. Is perfectly 
hardy, except perhaps in the more exposed 
parts of the eoutfO’S’.-^S. Rosy] _ 
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Iris filifolla _Mr. Dykes exhibited a 

vase of this beautiful and rare species be¬ 
fore tlie Royal Horticultural Society on 
June 22nd, when it gained an Award of 
merit. The flowers shown were taken 
from plants raised from seeds gathered at 
the top of the rock of Gibraltar, and differ 
iu n variety of ways—botanlcally and 
otherwise—from I. tingitana, which has 
frequently done duty for it. The flowers 
are of a rich reddish-purple shade and 
more compactly formed than in the other 
kind named, the large orange-coloured 
blotch on the blade of the falls completing 
a picture of rare beauty. The sixx-ies be¬ 
longs to the bulbous or Xiphium section, 
and attains 1) feet or so high. It is to he 
hoped it may soon lieeome very plentiful. 

Silane Elizabeths. — This bcautif"! 
“ Catch-fly ” is not too frequently seen 
even among the choicer collections of 
alpines, while colonies of it in the rock 
garden are rare. To some extent the slug 
may Ixt responsible for its rarity, for th's 
l>est will assuredly find it out and devour 
every leaf. Probably the plants might 
osra |ip these attacks if given a place in 
the moraine, the stones of which are less 
congenial to the movements of the jiest In 
question. The moraine, t<v, should not 
prove uncongenial- to the plant itself, see¬ 
ing that in Nature it is not infrequent 
among limestone rubble on sunny sloiies 
Herein also is a good cultural Hint for th? 
gardener. Few species of the genus are 
more distinct and attractive, the plant 
bearing handsome Clarkia-Iike flowers, 
each the size of a half-crown piece, on 
steins 0 inches to S inches high, and of a 
rich, rosy-red colour. It flowers late in 
June and through July.— E. II. Jenkins. 

Three handsome Irises. —Three tall- 
growing Irises, now in flower, have a par¬ 
ticularly telling effect in the border, in 
Iris orientalis, perhaps better known as I. 
oehroleuea, the flowers are pure white, the 
fall marked with a broad blotch of 
brightest yellow. The flower-stems are each 
over 4 feet in height. After the first 
blossom is expanded three other flowers 
are produced lower down the stem, so that 
four blossoms are open. Iris Monnleri 
has flowers of a i>ale primrose colour with 
a large deep yellow blotch on the fall that 
extends to the edge. The flower-stems 
reach a height of nearly (! feet. Iris aurea, 
bearing blossoms of a deep golden-yellow 
colour throughout, grows nearly 5 feet, 
high. These three Irises are growing side 
by side and are flowering very freely in 
a very dry garden, though it is often stated 
that they require abundant moisture — 

WViVDHAM FlTZIIERBERT. 

Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius. — This 
Australian shrub is now in full bloom in 
South Devon. Its slender branchlets are 
terminated by innumerable closely-set, 
tiny, Daisy-like white flowers, which are 
borne so freely that the small, narrow 
leaves are quite bidden, and a large bush 
looks like a snowdrift in the distance. 
The Ozothamnus is fairly common in the 
south-west. The finest specimen known, 
which is about 9 feet in height and as 
much in diameter, is growing in a garden 
in the neighbourhood of Penzance. As 
might well lie imagined from its native 
habitat, the Ozothamnus is held to be a 
tender shrub only suited to outdoor cul¬ 
ture in the south of England. On July 
5th, 1S9S, however, a spray was exhibited 
at the Scottish Horticultural Associa¬ 
tion's monthly meeting that was grown in 
the open in the vicinity of Edinburgh. It 
docs not seem particular as to soil, 
flourishing alike in light and heavy 
ground, and, though it prefers a fairly 
sunny site, flowering even in a shady 
position. Flower-sprays 5 feet to 5 feet 
I in length, cut just before the blossoms 
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have reached perfection and hung up head 
downwards by the stems in a cool, dry 
place for a few weeks, will remain attrac¬ 
tive for a year or more, the little blossoms 
retaining their purity as if they had been 
but freshly gathered, though not a drop of 
water has touched their stems since they 
were cut from the parent shrub many 
months previously. Certainly, as an' ever¬ 
lasting flower, the Ozothamnus, from its 
Beauty and grace of habit, is well worth 
growing.— Wyndham Fitzheiiiiert. 

A good spring bedding effect.— Front¬ 
ing the great Palm-house at Kew, in the 
beds devoted to spring and summer 
gardening, a praiseworthy attempt lias- 
heen made to secure effect by some of the 
more easily-grown hardy plants. Of 
these, Cerastium tomentosuin, Phloxes of 
the subulata set, Viola gracilis Purple 
Kobe, and Veronica gentianoides were 
noted quite recently, and while some had 
evidently played their part well others 
were still demonstrating utility and 
decorative merit. Of these latter uothiug 
showed to anything like the same 
advantage recently ns the series of long 
marginal beds, virtually enclosing others 
of circular pattern, planted with Violas 
Maggie Mott, the popular sky-blue or 
mauve, and White Swan in mixture, tile 
extent to which the idea was indulged in 
emphasising the fine effect produced. As n 
matter of fact it represents the finest pic¬ 
ture of tlie kind I have seen. The two 
varieties were not of equal proportions in 
the arrangement, tlie predominance of 
Maggie Mott being undoubtedly responsible 
for the g<Hxl result achieved. At a rough 
guess there would probably be nearly a 
third more of this titan of White Swan, 
and-on so large a scale no easily - grown 
subject could possibly yield a greater 
harvest of flowers.— E. II. Jenkins. 

Pseonies from Langport. — We are re¬ 
minded of the value of the Pa-ony in the 
hardy plant garden by a gathering of 
blooms from Messrs. Kelway and Sons. 
Particularly pleasing ore the pure white 
kinds, while tlie delicate shades of flesh 
and pink are very chaste, the sweet per¬ 
fume in many cases being very marked. 
Iu tlie garden tlie leafage makes a fine 
foil for the great massive blooms. We 
now have forms, many of a semi-double 
character, that possess a striking tuft of 
modified jietals in the centre of the flower. 
The singles, too, are very effective, owing 
to tlie boss of yellow stamens. Among tlie 
varieties sent to us wo like the follow¬ 
ing :— Singles: Purple Cup (a cherry- 
i purple flower with golden stamens). Elf 
(light pink), Muchelney (flesh-pink), 
and Somerton (cerise-pink). Doubles: 
j Liberty (rose, semi-double), Glorious (pure 
[ shilling white), Summer Day (erehmy- 
wliite). Siren (flesh-coloured guard petals 
with pale primrose-yellow central petals). 

I Suuimum Iiomim (peach and rose colour), 
j and H.R.II. Princess Louise (pale creauiy- 
white with French white guard petals, 
very sweet scented). Paxmies just as the 
flowering season is at hand appreciate a 
I mulch of good rotten cow-manure and fre¬ 
quent soakings of water, these increasing 
tlie size of tlie flowers and at the same 
time building up the crowns for another 
| year's display. 

Veronica Hulkeana.— I enclose a photo¬ 
graph of Veronica llulkeana. It was one 
I mass of bloom from top to bottom. It now 
measures 4 feet 5 inches. When in bloom, 
as there were trusses of flower at top, 
it cannot have measured much under 
I 5 feet. It is planted against a wall and 
faces south. When in bloom I cut very 
many of the trusses off the plant, as. 
though tied; the stems were so bent by the 
weight i.'' bloom that 1 thought the plant 
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would flower itself to death. However, as I 
soon as the flowers wore all finished I cut 
the flowering-spikes off and watered the 
plant. It is now looking full of life and 
green once more. Certainly it is a very 
lovely plant when thriving happily and in 
bloom. Sly plant, of which I enclose what 
is really a disappointing photograph, has 
been out for three winters, and seems abso¬ 
lutely hardy. The plant lias had no pro- | 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSEG. 

HOSE MELANIE SOLTEUT. 

This Hose, which I remember having sedu 
in a north country garden blooming freely 
in the early autumn, deserves attention, 
owing to its handsome, long, tapering buds 
and characteristic half-open blooms which 



Rose Melanie Soupert. 


lection of any sort beyond that given by 
the wall. You may not. I fear, consider the 
enclosed snapshot worthy of a place in 
your valuable Gardening Illustrated, a 
paper I have taken for very many years 
and have found most interesting and help¬ 
ful.— Mrs. Wyrley-Birch, Pcthuel Lodge, 
Hroailtcag, Worcester. 

[Many thanks, but regret that the photo- | 
graph is quite impossibjjp of reproduction. 

EDl Digitized by (jQt 


I develop into large-petalled, semi-double 
flowers of remarkable size. The plants 
referred to above were blooming for the 
j second time, and this Rose is certainly de- 
J serving of cultivation for its autumn- 
i blooming habit. The colour is a delight¬ 
ful mixture of salmon-yellow intermixed 
: with carmine. The flowers, which are 
■ sweet-scented, last well when cut. As a 
Rose for the garden it cannot fail to please, 
and, when well established, grows nud 
flowers freely. T. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


SEE DUNG III PI’EA STIi 0 M S. 
Where the earlier flowers were fertilised 
with the idea of saving seed the pods 
should be by now rapidly approaching 
maturity, even if they have not reached 
that stage. First the capsules turu yellow, 
and then open, disclosing the black-winged 
seeds. These remain for a time attached 
to the interior of the capsule, so that they 
do not drop directly they are ripe as many 
seeds do. When the whole of the seeds 
in a capsule are seen to be ripe it may be 
gathered and laid in a sunny window or 
some such spot for a few days. The seeds 
will then come away, when they are ready 
for sowing. Some recommend keeping the 
seed until the spring, but when there is a 
convenient structure available for the pur- 
I>ose much time is saved sowing it at 
once. If this is done and the seed pots or 
pans are placed in a structure where a 
little fire-heat is maintained with a moder¬ 
ately moist atmosphere the young plants 
will soon make their appearance. By 
September, or soon after, the youug plants 
will lx? ready to pot singly into small pots, 
keeping them in a growing structure 
where a tem{x>rature of 55 degs. to 70 degs. 
is maintained. In early spring these 
young plants that have been kept growing 
throughout the winter will have tilled their 
pots with roots, when they may be shifted 
into 4-ineh pots. As the summer advances 
they may he shifted into a frame, where 
there is a little fire-heat. In summer this 
is not necessary. By midsummer the 
plants may ire potted into pots 5 inches to 
(1 inches in diameter. Though there are 
differences of opinion, I prefer to keep 
them growing throughout the second 
winter, after which they are given the 
treatment usually dealt out to established 
Hipiieastnuus. A few of them will flower 
in two and a half years from the sowing 
of the seed, but it is necessary to wait 
another twelve months before one can 
form a good opinion of their merits. 

For the sowing of the seeds I prefer 
shallow pans that only require a single 
layer of broken crocks in the bottom. Two- 
thirds loam to one-third of leaf-mould 
with a g(sxl sprinkling of silver sand forms 
a good com]tost in which to sow the seeds. 
The soil should not be too rough; indeed, 
I prefer to pass it through a sieve with 
a 1 inch mesh, as then one is less liable to 
injure the young succulent roots when 
they are lifted for potting. In sowing, 
care should be taken not to sow too thickly, 
ns this will weaken the young plants from 
the first. K. R. W. 


WALLS IN HOTHOUSES. 

When it is necessary to furnish a wall in 
a glass structure with plants, various 
means are resorted to for the purpose, as 
by some the entire wall is faced with wire 
netting, which is placed a few inches from 
the wall itself, and the intervening space 
filled with fibrous peat, or a mixture of 
peat, turfy loam, and Sphagnum. Into 
this many kinds of Ferns, Selaginelias, 
fine-foliiiged Begonias, Fittonias, Peiiero- 
mias, and several other things are planted, 
and, if frequently syringed and en¬ 
couraged to grow freely, the wall is quickly 
furnished with a mass of greenery from 
the top to the bottom. The planting of 
such walls is best carried out early in the 
spring, as at no time are the roots so 
active as then, while if done thus early in 
the season the plants have time to become 
established before the more trying weather 
of summer. Young and vigorous plants in 
small |Hits are by far the best for this pur- 
lKKse,as they make themselves at home 
more quietly than older specimens, while 
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when in small jmts the plants are so much 
handier for planting than if they are in , 
large ones. Though there are many horns | 
suitable for such a purpose as above j 
indicated, one of the very best is the com¬ 
mon Maiden-hair (Adiantum cuneatuni), 
and a stretch of wall covered with this | 
alone is very pleasing and greatly admired j 
by many, while others prefer a judicious 
admixture of different, forms. 

Another way of furnishing a wall is by j 
means of various climbing plants, many I 
distinct and desirable kinds being avail¬ 
able for the purpose. Where the wall 
occupies a shady spot, few, if any, flower¬ 
ing plants can be employed; still, there are 
several remarkable for the beauty of their 
foliage which may be utilised for the pur¬ 
pose. Oissus discolor, with its richly- 
coloured leaves, is one of the very best, 
while some of the climbing species of 
Asparagus are just at home in such a posi¬ 
tion, and produce an abundance of their 
delicate.frond-like branches, which, apart 
from their beauty when on the plant, gre 
also of great value for cutting. 

In the cast; of moist walls in a warm 
structure there are many plants that will 
attach themselves thereto without any 
trouble, and will clothe the wall with a 
mass of foliage so dense ns to hide every¬ 
thing in (lie way of brick or plaster. Per¬ 
haps the most useful are the little creep¬ 
ing Ficus repens and the still smaller form 
(minima), the latter, especially when first 
planted, pushing out its shoots over the 
surface like a delicate green tracery, while 
they in turn branch out, and a consider¬ 
able space is soon covered. This clings 
very closely to its supiKirt, F. reiiehs a 
ilttie less so, while a third form, F. 
radicans, though it produces aerial roots 
like the two preceding, and will attach 
ilself thereby to any suitable substance, is 
a much more rapid and looser growing 
species. In planting these, a narrow- 
border about a foot, la depth should he | 
taken out and refilled with some fairly 
good compost, into which the Ficuses can 
be planted. A few of the taller shoots 
should he nailed to the wall, and directly 
the plants begin to grow. Quantities of 1 
roots are produced from the younger por- | 
tions thereof, these, no doubt, lieiiiE en- j 
couraged by the moist condition of the i 
surface of the wall. 

hi:potting nooT-p.orxi) plants. ! 

TnKBK are certain plants, such as Palms. 
Camellias, Azaleas, and many kinds of ' 
liard-wooded tilings, that do not need re- I 
] Kitting annually. With good cultural 
care they can be maintained in good condi¬ 
tion for two or three years in the same j 
I mts. There comes, a time, however, when 
the need for fresh soil is imperative. New 
energy must be put into the foliage or the 
wood will become too hard and the circu¬ 
lation of the sap will not he sufficiently 
free. Iteixitting plants which have stood 
so long involves a certain amount of risk, 
which can only he obviated by certain pre¬ 
cautions known and practised by the ex- 
lierienced plant-grower, lint with which 
amateurs generally are not conversant. 
The danger is that the roots may not 
travel freely from the old ball and take 
full possession of the new- compost. The 
tendency which roots have to keep moving 
in the same direction lias to be reckoned 
with and guarded against. 

Professional growers make a lxfint. of 
rejiotting just when the roots are taking 
fall jiossessioii of the compost, hut before 
they have completely tilled it with fibres, 
they being well aware that if a plant comes 
into a root-bound condition there must he 
a check to free growth, and that there are 
u difficulty and loss of time in inducing 
that plant to go away again into robust 
growth. If a JOritu, for instance, which 
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inis been several years in the same pot is 
examined it will he found that many of 
tile roots have circled round the pot and 
have formed a solid mass; have, so to say, 
eaten up the soil and so occupied the 
drainage that removing the crocks with¬ 
out injury to the roots would be impossi¬ 
ble. lu potting plants in this condition 
the compost should be neither wet nor dry, 
and every particle of it must be rammed 
in firmly, so that it is as solid as the old 
ball, otherwise, in watering, the moisture 
will i«iss away too freely through the new 
soil. This is of the greatest importance 
when it is a question of dealing with Cape 
Heaths and New Holland plants when 
grown on into specimen size. In my young 
days I had much to do in this way. We 
had a number of-tine specimens of Heaths, 
Aphelexis, Hederomas, Aerophyllums, 
Eriostemons. etc., and it was in my pro¬ 
vince to prepare everything and help the 
foreman plant-grower rejiot them. Those 
plants, being exhibited annually at the 
London shows, the repotting was done in 
tlie most methodical and careful manner 
j possible. The peat was pulled to pieces, 

' never chopped, one-sixth of silver sand 
1 being added, and was brought into the 
! right state of moisture before using. The 
I greatest care was taken with the drainage, 
the crocks being perfectly cleansed; also 
I the pots, especially the insides. In the 
| case of very valuable specimens the pot 
was sometimes broken, this .being the safe 
1 way to avoid injury to the plant. The 
! crocks were covered with fibrous material 
front which nil dusty matter was taken. 
In the case of plants of this description 
strings were passed under the ball in order 
to allow of lifting it in easily and with¬ 
drawing it should the amount of compost 
placed in the bottom of the pot not he pro¬ 
perly regulated. Every particle of soil 
was rammed in, so that the fresh compost 
was as firm as the old ball. Any mistake 
made in dcaliug with plants several feet 
high and of pro]>ortionate width would 
have resulted in their value as exhibition 
plants being endangered. Many of these 
specimens were worth ten ixiunds each, so 
that it may easily be seen how- fatal poor 
workmanship would have been in connec¬ 
tion with this phase of their culture. In 
some cases it is advisable to pierce the 
ball with an iron skewer in three places, 
this guaranteeing the free entry of mois¬ 
ture after reixitting. ,1. Cokmiiix. 


NOTES AND NEELIES. 

Tuchsia buds failing to develop.— Would 
you kindly examine enclosed buds of Fuchsia, 
and. if possible, tell me why they fail to open? 

1 have several plants, all of ttiis same variety, 
and not a simile Hower will open. As you will 
note on examination, in their effort to do so 
they crack at the neck. The plants appear 
perfectly healthy, and are growing vigorously. 

I would be so glad if you could tell me the 
cause. From what I can see of them the 
points of the buds appear hard and thickened, 
for when pressure is applied to the flower buds 
of most Fuchsias they pop open easily, hut no 
amount of pressure will open these, ami there 
i are hundreds of.them upon each of the plants. 
—F. JIoare. 

| You do not give us any idea of the eon- 
I ditions under which your Fuchsias are 
growing anil the treatment they receive, 
i Furthermore, you imply, although you do 
not say so, that you grow- other varieties 
which are unaffected. With- no data to 
i work 111 m j n we can only suggest iwssible 
causes—a check of some kind, such as 
exposure to cold draughts after being kept 
J very close, an excess of stimulants, or 
bright sunshine on the flowers while they 
are wet. If the plants have been grown 
in a hardy manner this last should not 
affect them, but if grown under more 
tender conditions sudden exposure to 
bright sunshine would do so. We have 
had an occasional flower like yours, but 
never in the wholesale manner of which 
i you complain.] 


Flowering Cannas in the greenhouse.^ 

Where a greenhouse has to be kept gay 
with flowering plants throughout the sum¬ 
mer the merits of the different flowering 
Cannes must not be overlooked. They are 
remarkably showy w-hen in bloom, supply¬ 
ing, at least in some instances, tones of 
colour that are but little represented 
among greenhouse flowers, while, in addi¬ 
tion, their foliage is also very handsome. 
In some the flowers are of a rich yellow- 
colour, dotted more or less freely with 
crimson. These are, I think, particularly 
striking. By some the self scarlet, orange, 
and crimson flowers are most appreciated, 
while those blooms of some shade of 
scarlet bordered with gold also have tlielr 
admirers. One essential feature to remem¬ 
ber in the case of these Cannas is that 
they are essentially liberal feeders, hence 
they must not be allowed to starve, l’lants 
in ti-iueh, 7-incli, or 8-inch pots will grow 
and flower well, but as soon as they are 
liberally furnished with roots a stimulant 
of some kind or other should be given. 
Points in favour ol’ these Cannas are the 
readiness with which they can be increased 
by division, and the easy way in which 
they may be wintered, provided the 
dormant rhizomes arc kept safe from frost. 
They should he wintered in the pots in 
which they have grown, and division may 
he carried out in spring. There is such u 
long list of varieties, and individual tastes 
differ so much, that in making a selection 
the better way will be to take notes of 
plants when in flower. Compared with 
the Cannas that were in cultivation say 
tliirty years ago, those of the present day 
stand out as a great tribute to the skill 
and jierseverance of those raisers who 
have given us this much-improved race.— 
Iv. R. \Y. 

Allamanda grandillora.—When grown as 
climbers, most of the Allaaianda-s need a good- 
sized structure to be seen at their best, but 
this may be grown a^s a loose bush, while it 
is also well aimed for training on the roof 
or rafters of amouse where the plants are not 
far removed from the eye. The widely-ex¬ 
panded blossoms are of a clear lemon-yellow. 
One reason, perhaps, that it is not more 
generally met with may be found in the fact 
that though it strikes readily from cuttings, 
the plants bo obtained often fail to grow 
freely. For this reason it is frequently 
grafted on to one of the more vigorous-grow¬ 
ing kinds, such as Allamanda Schotti, and 
plants increased in this way give, as a rule, 
but little trouble. Though large specimen 
plants of Allamandas are now seldom seen 
as ornamental climbing plants they still 
occupy a foremost position.—W. T. 

Arctotis aureola. — This is one of, the 
Bhrubby Marigolds common to South Africa, 
and a very desirable plant for the greenhouse, 
where its showy blossoms are borne over a 
lengthened period. The pinnate leaves, as 
well as the stem«. are more or lees covered 
with tomentum. The flowers, which are freely 
borne, are each about 4 inches in diameter, 
the spreading ray florets of a rich orange- 
yellow colour. Another species occasionally 
met with ia Arctotis aspera, which has a deep- 
yellow disc, and pale-yellow florets. According 
to the “Dictionary of Hardening” both these 
epecie-s were introduced as long ago us 1710, 
but attractive though they he they are de¬ 
cidedly uncommon. This is not owing to any 
difficulty in their culture, as given much the 
same treatment as a Pelargonium they will 
succeed admirably. K. R. W. 

Good Zonal Pelargoniums.—Messrs. II. 
Cannell and Sons, for a long time of Swanley, 
and now of Eynsford, have for years devoted 
their attention to Zonal Pelargoniums. Not 
only have they raised and put Into commerce 
a great number of our choicest varieties, but 
they have also brought prominently forward 
other good varieties from different raisers, 
Paul Crarupel and Maxime Kovalevsky for in¬ 
stance. Pelargoniums of this class still form 
a prominent feature of the firm, two very 
striking new kinds being Holden Lion, with 
large, well-formed flower* of a pleasing shade 
of soft orange, and Louis Chauvin, of a pretty 
light salmon. Both promise to be particularly 
well adapted for growing in pots, but their 
suitability for the flower garden remains yet 
to be seen. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—AVtc Edition, 12th, revised, with drscriptions 
of nil the Itrxl jthints, tree*, ami nhruhs, their culture awl 
nr ruin/e went, illustrated on »o**/. {’hj'h, medium Svo, /.5< ; 

frt e, (ill. flm>ks> ll<r* or from the o'h '* 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CORYDALIS ALLENI. 

A hybrid or cross-bred Fumitory of 
greater interest than beauty. It is of the 
tuberous set with a considerable leaning 
towards 0. cava, which may or may not 
be one of its parents, though C. solida may 
have also played a part. It is of interest 
by reason of its early coming, and flowers 
in spring much about the time the others 
named are in bloom. Of dingy purple 
colouring, the flowers cannot be said to be 
attractive, though there is a pretty effect 
available from the leaf growth alone quite 
early in springtime. An early riser, it 
also goes to rest at an early date, dying 
down usually by the end of May. E. J. 


flower-buds quite destroyed, though O. 
uitidn, generally reputed tender, was not 
harmed. Iris gracilipes had the foliage 
burnt white, though I. lncustris did not 
suffer. Neither Lewisia Howelli nor 
Habranthus pratensis were in the least 
hurt. Wulfenin carinthiaca was un¬ 
injured, but W. Amherstiana had a splen¬ 
did lot of buds completely spoilt. As this 
I is the third year in succession it has failed 
to bloom I am thinking of discarding it. 
Our climate evidently does not suit this 
j plant. I wonder if any of your readers 
living in a late district have been able to 
bloom tliis plant, which catalogues tell us 
is superior to the old W. carinthiaca. 

, H. M. Brown. 

Longformarvs, Duns, Berwickshire. 


HARDY PLANTS ANI) MAY FROSTS. 

I think it may, iierhaps, interest some of 
your renders to hear how some of the 


HARDY FLOWERS FROM SEEDS. 

“ Byfleet,” page 358, has written both 
usefully and interestingly on the differ- 


exumined, and doubtless this was a deter¬ 
mining factor in retaining them. 

Then, when raising plants from seeds, 
many disregard the conditions under which 
the plants producing them thrive best. In 
Nature a bog-loving subject sheds its seeds 
on constantly wet soil, and if the gar¬ 
dener's methods are greatly opposed to this 
condition of wetness they are also opposed. 
I imagine, to complete success in raising 
seedlings. In my opinion not only is the 
success possible of attainment in such in¬ 
stances limited, but the vegetation of the 
seeds might also be delayed. Not so long 
ago, in these columns, 1 recorded an in¬ 
stance of the exceptional success of 
I’rimuln pulverulenta as a bog plant, and. 
commenting on the fact that seedlings 
from self-sown seeds were in hundreds 
about the base of the original specimens, 
endeavoured to drive home the imjiortant 
object lesson they afforded. Cast quite 
fresh on ground constantly reeking of 



Corydalis Aileni. From a •photograph in the Loyal Gardens, Kew. 


newer hardy plants stand May frost, one 
of the gardener’s greatest trials in our 
variable climate, and I should much like 
to hear what the experience of others has 
been in this direction. On May 14th. after 
a wet night, we had some 12 degrees of 
frost, and. of course, fruit blossom nnd 
early Potatoes were very much damaged. 
Now. after a month’s growth, one can 
pretty well see what harm has been done 
in the rock garden. Meconopsis aculeata 
I thought quite ruined, but it has since 
improved, though a great many of the buds 
have gone altogether. Young plants have 
also been much crippled. M. grnndis has 
been badly punished. I do not know if it 
will survive, though said to be perennial. 
M. simplicifolia and Walliehi, which were 
also hurt, have now recovered and look 
well. On the other hand, integrifolia, 
nepalensis. raeemosn, and rudis did not 
seem in the least affected by the frost, 
though the first-named was in flower. 
Omphalodes cappndOcica had all the 
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cnees of germination in many hardy 
flower seeds, and his experiences should 
induce many to exercise greater patience 
in respect to seed pots and pans generally 
before discarding them. Too frequently 
these are discarded after a few months, 
or even weeks, the general impatience dis¬ 
played being demonstrated in the oft- 
repeated inquiry: “ If I sow such and 
such perennials in AugustWill they flower 
the following year? ” Everything, in¬ 
deed, is not only expected to spring into 
growth immediately but to make remark¬ 
able progress subsequently. Some peren¬ 
nials, however, are very slow growing in 
the early stages, even when they have 
vegetated. The late Sir Michael Foster 
recorded the fact that a certain lot of Iris 
seeds saved by himself did not all vegetate 
till fifteen years had expired, though I 
fancy the majority of people would have 
long before discarded them as useless. It 
so happens, however, that Iris seeds 
usually are large and capable of being 


moisture, and uncovered, they had ap¬ 
parently yielded cent, per cent, immedi¬ 
ately, whereas, probably, in drier condi¬ 
tions the yield would have been less and 
tlie coming of the seedlings much longer 
delayed. Given a little experience ami 
thought the same principle might with ad¬ 
vantage be applied to many plants when 
raising them from seeds. 

“Byfleet” rightly directs attention to 
the Christmas Rose in this connection, 
and with it might. Is* associated Adonis 
vernalis nnd Hepatica. all belonging to the 
Ranunculus order. The covering of “old 
mats,” an excellent and simple expedient 
for retaining uniform conditions about the 
seeds, is the equivalent of covering with 
boards, slates, or bags, which has 
frequently been recommended. With the 
above. Anemone aipina, A. sulphurea, and 
all the forms of A. Pulsatilla should be 
associated. On the other hand, seeds of 
all tlie forms of Anemone blanda, when 
sown soon after being gathered, not only 
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vegetate quickly and with certainty but 
produce flowering plants when about 
IS months old. The seeds of these very 
quickly lose vitality if dried off. Atten¬ 
tion is also directed to Cyclamen seed 
and its ]>ower of retaining vitality for 
years. I once kept seeds of l’ersian 
Cyclamen for eleven years, and then sowed 
them the same day as some freshly- 
harvested seeds whose germination they 
anticipated by a few days. On the other 
hand I have more than once seen the seed 
of tlie hardy kinds vegetate in a little heap 
on the soil, just ns they had left the pods, 
and before the latter had quite perished, 
hence there is no gain in keeping them. 
At the some time the knowledge of wliat 
seeds will keep is of great value to 
the commercial man. The instances 
“Byfleet” gives of Drummond's Pea and 
Primula Sieboldi are as interesting as 
they ore instructive, and, while going a 
long way to prove that not all species of a 
genus may be treated alike, also show the 
value of moisture. Some who have 
studied alpine plant growth in Nature 
consider that the snow in those regions 
plays an important part in the more cer- 


always been a puzzle that a physiological 
advantage could be gained —and how—by 
drying and shop storing, though it 
appeared to be so, and considerable, too. I 
have mentioned the circumstances to 
many, though the matter is still without 
elucidation. 

I know that certain bulbs intended for 
early forcing may be considerably re¬ 
tarded by being too early placed in heat, 
but not till I got the above experience did 
I become aware that seeds may be re¬ 
tarded by sowing them too early. 
Virtually, in the ease referred to, this did 
happen. In Nature, of course, all seeds 
are “ sown as soon as ripe,” and it is often 
said that we cannot err in following 
Nature. We have no data, however, 
whether such s<*eds take one year or a 
dozen to vegetate, hence it is for the gar¬ 
dener to carve out a way of ids own and 
to take that course which observation and 
experience prove to be the best. 

E. H. Jenkjns. 


disappointing last year with its one bloom 
on a long stalk 4 feet high, is magnificent 
under the pegging-down system, and has 
some eight blooms of fine quality of 
velvety crimson out on each bent-down 
growth. My best and most admired ltose 
is Mrs. Arthur Waddell, very free, and of 
fine orange colouring and good form, 
though loose. Lady Hillingdon is superb, 
and the newer Primerose (not Primrose) is 
good. So also are a lovely pink, Souvenir 
de Mdlle. E. Muiinnrd, Mrs. Charles Reid, 
a blushing cream, Mrs. E. Powell, a very 
perfect bright crimson, and a Polyantha 
Rose named Maman Turbat, dwarf, of a 
soft but glowing pink, and which bloomed 
last year without ceasing till the frost 
came. Alice Martineau. 

Hurst Court , Twyford. 


A NOTE FROM HI RST COURT. 
Another note to say that the “Maquis” 
referred to in my note on a few flowering 


The Chatham Island Forget-me-not (Myosotidium nobile) in a Somerset garden, 
From a photograph sent by Mr. J. Lhjke-Acland, Lynch Head, Allerford. 


lain vegetation of seeds of many alpines, 
though the successes with fresh, home- 
saved seeds would appear to negative that 
it is essential in the lowlands, however 
helpful it may seem to be to the plant at i 
home. 

One of the “eccentricities in germina¬ 
tion” to which “Byfleet" alludes came 
my way many years ago. I had harvested 
a line lot of seeds of Anthericum 
Liliastrum mnjus, then not over plentiful, 
and knowing that seeds of Liliaceous 
plants quickly lose vitality if kept, worked 
on the “ sow as soon as ripe ” theory. 
Two large boxes, indeed, were sown a few 
days later. The time. I suppose, would 
be July or August. A portion of the seed, 
however, went to the shop to supply retail 
orders, the unsold portion coming back to 
me the following spring. Sown at once, 
this latter came up quite freely a year 
Inter, at which time not a seedling of the 
first-sown lot had appeared. It was still 
a year later when this came up as thickly 
as a bed of spring Onions. In other words, 
while the dried shop-stored lot came up 
freely a year after sowing, that “sown ns 
soon as ripe ” took approximately two and 
three-quarter years, all receiving prac¬ 
tically identical treatment. To me it lias 


plants is not the name of a Cistus as ap- 
I>ears in your issue of June 19th, p: 377, 
but is tlie local name for the scented 
undergrowth on the Estourelles range of 
mountains. So strong is the perfume that 
it is wafted down in spicy waves of 
fragrance to San Rafael, five miles away 
at the foot, and is distinctly noticeable on 
arrival at the little station. Higher up, 
in tlie vicinity of Vallescure, may be found 
many lovely things in spring—Orchids, 
Irises, white Asphodels, and Erica arborca 
in all its glory. The Asphodels grow 
among the shaley rock on tlie roadway up 
tlie mountains, with water ceaselessly 
trickling down. Will it surprise you to 
hear that tlie rare Cnstilleja luiniata, the 
“ Indian paint-brush ” of Arizona and the 
Rockies, is at this moment flowering in 
great beauty in the garden of Mrs. Long- 
stuff, Wimbledon? Surely an achievement 
for a suburban garden! It is growing 
larger there than I have seen it in it-s 
native linunts. It is a fine little plant of 
1! feet high, and I counted thirty feathery 
spikes in brilliant vermilion and orange. 

In spite of a prolonged drought of five 
weeks my Roses are doing well, owing to 
a good farm mulch having 111*011 applied 
some six weeks ago. Hugh Dickson, so 


THE CHATHAM ISLAND FORGET- 
ME-NOT (MYOSOTIDIUM NOBILE) 
IN SOMERSET. 

This plant, now nearly extinct in its 
natural habitat, is well worth growing in 
11 sheltered position. My plant was not 
affected by 12 degs. of frost. It was 
planted as quite a small plant on 
February 10, 1914, and when the 
photo, was taken was 2 feet 
(i Inches high. The colour of the 
flowers was a good Forget-me- 
not blue in tin* centre, fading to 
white at the edge. Good drain¬ 
age and plenty of sea sand in tlie 
soil are essential to succors. 
Somerset. J. D. A. 

NOTES AND It ED LIES. 

The Pink in the garden. — In 

country gardens who does not re¬ 
member tlie large beds of Pinks, 
and how before one enters tlie 
garden their fragrance is borne 
u|H>n tin* air? Beds of l’inks are 
beautiful in their flowering sea¬ 
son, but it is oik* 11 to question 
whether this is tlie liest method 
to adopt. 1 prefer a number of 
small plants producing finer 
flowers to those huge patches 
which are features in so many 
gardens in the country. They 
are, 110 doubt, attractive when in 
flower, but one should not forget 
that they are often tlie sanctuary 
for the enemies of the garden— 
slugs, for instance—which con¬ 
gregate under the innumerable 
tufts. Far better is it, I submit, 
to propagate fresh plants every year or so 
than to encourage too many of the patches 
which often take up the place other things 
ought to occupy. Pinks are readily pro¬ 
pagated after the flowering season if 
cuttings are dibbled into sandy soil.— 

WOODBASTWICIC. 

Failure ot bulbs. — I should be glad if you 
can tell me what disease tlie accompanying 
bulbs are suffering from. iV'nen taken up they 
seemed fall of worm-like grubs and were 
partly decayed, with a horrible smell. They 
are Lulworth bulbs, and have lieen in then- 
present place two years. The soil is very wet 
in winter. This spring they only had one or 
two very feeble flowers, and on taking them 
up to find the mischief I found them in this 
state. Would it tie dangerous to plant in the 
same spot?—Mas. I.dith Gage-IIodge. 

[The bulbs are nil badly affected by the 
Narcissus grub, and as in their present 
condition they are useless and dangerous 
should all lie destroyed by fire without 
delay. It would lie well also to burn tlie 
soil of tlie position from which tlie bulbs 
were taken or discard it by deep burying. 
On no account plant any more Daffodils In 
the same place, tlie soil of which might 
lie heavily limed with advantage. The 
bulbs were also badly infested with mite.) 

Phloxes diseased.— Will you kindly inform 
me ns to the cause of Phlox iroing off like the 
enclosed? Is it some kind of insect, as some 
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of Ibe stems are quite hollow from the base 
and look to me to have been eaten, or is it a 
disease? I have two rows of them, one each 
side of a Grass walk, and the row that is 
causing the trouble has been in the same 
ground about four years: and the othf" row, 
which I planted only last autumn, is not 
affected in the least. Ijnuer uiose circum¬ 
stances do you advise me to lift those that 
are diseased (or whatever it is) next autumn? 
— IV. G., Shrivcnham, Berks. 

(There is no insect life apparent, anti 
the disease is most probably of a fungoid 
nature. In any ease, the better way 
would be to remove the growths entirely 
and burn them without further delay. 
This might be done in future as soon as 
it is detected. Very often old stools that 
have been long in one position or that are 
in uncongenial soil are similarly affected, 
anil ns they are unsightly and never grow 
out of it, the only safe way is to destroy 


ponds and who do not wish to have them 
monopolised by this fine plant. It spreads 
quickly and sends out its growths under 
water, flowering stems appearing every here 
and there, and often in undesirable places 
among Nymphteas and other choice plants. 
It is a tall, bold plant, however, with hand¬ 
some leave,,, replicas of those of the ordinary 
It. Lingua, but with larger flowers of the same 
golden hue.— 8. Aenott. 

CLEMATIS APHYLLA. 

This very curious and interesting Clematis 
was exhibited by Miss Willmott at a fort¬ 
nightly meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society about the middle of May, when it 
came as a new plant to most people. It is 
a native of New Zealand, where it is said 
to occur in both the North and Middle 
Islands, travellers recording it as an up¬ 
right shrub with intertwined branches, n 
prostrate shrub over rocks, or a twining 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

ANTICIPATING GARDEN ENEMIES. 

I fancy, in dealing with our garden 
enemies, we sometimes fail to realise the 
necessity of anticipating their attacks, 
this being socially true of several that are 
likely to be troublesome before the summer 
is well advanced. The earwig is one of 
these. So far as wall fruit is concerned, 
the attack may lie considerably anticipated 
by placing traps in the trees some time 
before the first sign of ripening is noticed; 
before, in fact, the fruit attains full size. 
It is extremely difficult to prevent the 
insect tapping the fruit if no steps are 
taken until this yields ever so slightly to 
the pressure of the thumb. Precautionary 
measures are, of course, rendered the more 
difficult because the time of its coming is 



Clematis aphylla. From a photograph of cut shoots 
shown by Miss Willmott. 


the affected stems by fire. In doing this 
remove them at ground level.] 

Saponaria calabrica. —This showy little 
annual bears transplanting well, ami those 
who may have sown it rather thickly may 
take advantage of showery weather to 
transfer the thinnings to other stations. 
With the expenditure of but little time quite 
a pleasing carpet of pink can be formed in 
this way round the bases of standard Roses, 
among Gladioli, llyaeinthus candicans, or. in 
fact, any tall-growing plants round which the 
soil is bare.— Kirk. 

Brockbank's Geneva Bugle.— Ajuga gene- 
vensis Brockbanki is a pleasing plant with 
deep green leaves and dark blue flowers. A 
variety of A. genevensis, it is superior in 
colour to it, and makes a good rock garden 
or waterside plant, either in sun or in shade. 
It grows about 9 inches high, and has an 
erect growth with spikes of fine, deep-coloured 
flowers.—Ess. 

Ranunculus Lingua major. —This variety of 
our native’ Ranunculus Lingua is excellent for 
the margins of ponds, but a word of warning 
should he given to those who have but small 


plant covering bushes 12 feet or 13 feet in ! 
height. In Miss Willmott's plant collec¬ 
tion at Warley it lias attained a height of 
15 feet or so, and covers a portion of a 
wall in a sunny position. The chief pecu¬ 
liarity of the species Is its leafless 
branches; there are, however, tendrils by 
means of which the plant supports its 
Rush-like stems. The flowers appear 
from the axils of the tendrils, the females 
being In small clusters, as shown in the 
accompanying Illustration, and the males 
singly nt the ends of long stalks. They 
are greenish-yellow in colour and about an 
ineh across when fully develo|ied. It np- 
IH'iirs to require similar conditions to O. 
niontann and is a plant which well de¬ 
serves the attention of people who are 
interested in uucnmmon and extraordinary 
plants. D. 


uncertain, and, save the traps, there are 
no other means of dealing with it. Several 
of tlie above remarks will apply to wasps, 
which are again likely to tie troublesome, 
the latter part of last season having been 
hot and dry. Although partial to all kinds 
of soft fruit, Plums, especially the best 
sorts like tlie Gages. Jefferson’s. Dennis- 
ton’s, and Golden Drop are the special 
favourites. .Tars (of which the medium- 
sized, wide-mouthed pickle jars are tlie 
best) containing some sweet liquid, and 
traps of similar character, should be 
placed in and about these trees; also 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots at a 
similar stage of the fruit ns recommended 
above in the case of earwigs. A quantity 
of jars stuck about on the wall is not 
an attractive sjiectaclc, but necessity ad¬ 
mits of no objection on those grounds. 
Minimising tlie evil by the destruction of 
queens is now. fortunately, thoroughly 
recognised, and in very many cottage shows 
throughout tlie country prizes are offered 
Cor the greatest number. In districts 
where birds nre a source of annoyance by 
tapping the best of the Pears and Apples, 
wasps follow them up quickly to continue 
tlie work of destruction, especially if no 
softer fruit is available. 

Now that the time for planting all kinds 
of green vegetables is at hand it is well to 
anticipate the attack of another very de¬ 
structive enemy—the grub of tlie Tipula or 
daddy-long-legs known as the leather 
jacket, because if these are in the ground 
In numbers and protective measures are not 
taken, the plants will lie destroyed before 1 
they have time to make headway. The 
plants should be dipped before planting 
right up to the collar in a thick puddle of 
soot and lime of sufficient consistency to 
adhere well to stem and resit. I have an 
idea some soils are much more favourable 
than others to the rapid development and 
activity of the grub, for, whereas the fly 
is a familiar object all over the country, 
there are districts in which very little mis¬ 
chief is wrought by tlie grub, and it is 
possible in such cases that it changes into 
the pupa stage without causing much 
injury to plant life. E. 11. S. 

Hardwick. 


Unhealthy Gloxinias (Jersey ).—Tlie leaves 
you send are badly affected with " thrips,'' a 

g reat inaect pest to Gloxinias, and generally 
rought about by a hot, dry atmosphere in 
the house, and sometimes also the plants mav 
have been allowed to get. dry at the roots. Tlie 
only thing to do now is to maintain a cool, 
moist atmosphere around the plants, and to 
give very frequent light fumigations with 
Tobacco. These must be often repeated, or the 
” thrips ’’ will not be destroyed. 


Value of top-dressing. — This is specially 
valuable, not only to plants and crops grow¬ 
ing in the open air, and which is commonly 
termed mulching when applied to Peas, Cauli¬ 
flowers. Lettuoes, etc., hut also to plants in 
pots, such ns Lilies coming into flower and 
other like things. In this case it will be com¬ 
posed of suitable oompoet, which mav he good 
soil strengthened by artificial manure from 
1 lb. to 2 lb. per busheh+JE. II. 
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FRUIT. 

OPEN-AIR GRAPES. 

Graphs in the open air were better grown 
in the past than they are now. When 
glass became cheaper the demand for open- 
air Grapes fell off, ns it was found better 
fruit could be grown with the saute labour. 
The war lias stopped the supply of cheap 
glass, as it came chiefly from Belgium, 
and all building materials, including 
labour, have risen in price, and the enter¬ 
prising amateur may try what he can do in 
the open air again. Very fair open-air 
Grapes were grown on sunny walls in the 
last, and if a good, firm root-run is pro¬ 
vided and surface feeding adopted, very 
good Gmiles enn be had. In the past I 
knew a village in Huntingdonshire where 
every cottage had its best aspects covered 
with Grape Vines, and the result was 
chiefly due to tlje energy of one man, who 
showed how the thing could lie done, and 
other people followed his example. Be 
content with a moderate crop, disbud 
early, and stop all bearing laterals two 
leaves beyond the hunch and rub out all 
sub-laterals below the bunch, as the 
main leaves, if fairly well developed, will 
<b> better work than soft, sappy shoots, 
which may crowd the main leaves if left. 
The best varieties for o|ien air work are 
Esperione (black), Black Cluster (small 
in bunch and berry but otherwise reliable), 
Royal Muscadine (white), and Reino Olgn 
(tawny-red). 

There are various ways of training the 
rods. Some train in young rods annually 
and cut the old ones out. This system 
answers well in some cases, as the young, 
well-ripened canes throw very fine 
bunches. I think the best plan is to start 
with two main rods and at the end of the 
first season train them horizontally at 
right angles nlmut a foot or IS inches from 
tin- ground and take up rods vertically 
about 2 feet apart. E. H. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Red-spider on Vines (Inquirer). —If this 
pest puts in an appearance and lias gained 
but little headway a careful sponging of 
the infested leaves with soapy water will 
suffice to subdue the attack. A forcible 
syringing of the leaves with cold, soft 
water several evenings in succession is also 
good. If the attack is serious then the 
house should either be vapourised, by 
using a proper appliance for the purpose, 
or the old-fashioned remedy of applying 
sulphur to the pijie.s after they have been 
heated to an extent that the hands can¬ 
not lie held on them resorted to. This 
should bo done in either case late in the 
evening, and damping and syringing 
omitted in the afternoon of the same day, 
so that the atmosphere M ill be dry. The 
sulphur is best mixed with a little* soft 
soapy water and applied to the pipes with 
a brush. Continue the heat for one hour 
and then shut it off, and wash the pipes 
clean the next morning. The ventilators 
at the apex should be tqiened sufficiently 
to allow the fumes to escape before the 
sun shines directly on the roof the next 
morning. When one application is in¬ 
sufficient to destroy the insects the 
sulphuring should be repented the fol¬ 
lowing evening. Sulphuring of the pipes 
or vapourising is best not practised until 
the Grapes have finished stoning. 

Summer versus winter pruning. —In his 
notes on M. Eorette’s book, “ La Tallle 
liorette,” •• F. is.,” of Springfield, in your 
issue of July 3rd, page 410, refers to the 
principle laid down that there should be 
no pruning in winter. Are we to under¬ 
stand that even the thinning out of super¬ 
fluous branches is advocated during the 
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growing period? Certainly, when the 
trees are in full growth and full of foliage 
we ean see more clearly what branches 
are better away. I also think it is possi¬ 
ble that too vigorous growth might be 
cheeked by extensive summer pruning and 
fruitdmds encouraged. Will “ F. B.” 
kindly inform us if my inferences are 
correct as to the principles of the book?— 
W. J. Farmer. 

Summer pruning. —This, as applied to 
bush, «i)d pyramid trees of Apples, Pears, 
and Plums, may now* be commenced with. 
If all the young shoots, except the leaders 
required for extending the trees in a verti¬ 
cal direction and those situated at the ex¬ 
tremities of the branches, are cut back to 
four and five leaves, sunlight and air will 
then gain admittance to the inner parts of 
the trees for the benefit of tbe fruit and 
to aid in the development of fruit-buds. 
With regard to the leaders, these should 
be left one-half or two-thirds their length, 
just as the case demands. Young trees 
require a regulating of their shoots, re¬ 
taining as many ns are deemed necessary 
for extending existing or to form tiie 
foundation of future branches, as well as 
in extending the leaders'in an upward 
direction. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

WATERLESS COOKERY OF 
VEGETABLES. 

Therk is much said now in the papers 
that write in any intelligent way about 
garden food and its cookery, that much of 
its goodness is washed out in water. That 
is true, and there is another trouble, that 
is that many vegetables are over-boiled by 
the ordinary cook, who makes a pappy 
mess of them, and in that way food is 
indigestible and loses all its refreshing and 
nutritive value. Vegetable cookery has 
hitherto received very little attention with 
us, and that little bad. A French friend 
who knows his Paris and also our London 
said to me, speaking of fish and mutton at 
Simpson’s and like places, “ They praise 
our cookery, but we have nothing quite 
so good as the best English simple 
cookery.” When, however, it came to 
vegetables, he was aghast at the neglect. 
Beyond a baked Potato there was nothing 
good to be had. That is all true enough, 
and the hope is to change it, and all who 
care for garden food should experiment 
and cook the best vegetables in their own 
juices only. Take the best things in sea¬ 
son only and place them in a closed stew- 
pot and cook slowly, the aim being to 
have things cooked and not over-cooked 
in their own juices only, which gives a 
much better result than washing all the 
good out in water—very often hard, bad 
water. None of the nourishment is lost 
and the natural juices are preserved. The 
plan deserves to be tried by those who care 
for the wholesome cookery of our good 
garden food. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spoiling good Peas. — When Peas are 
coming in so plentifully we must try and 
not let the cook spoil them with any fancy 
notions of foreign cooks. And the gar¬ 
dener also should be most careful that he 
gathers them young. Among the recipes 
one sees in cookery-books for the improve¬ 
ment of Peas we hnd pepper, sugar, Mint, 
milk, seasoning, Parsley, flour, Carrots, 
stock, eggs, and so on, all unnecessary, 
the Peas being far better simply boiled. 
Such additions might be useful in the case 
of hard Peas of the garden, but never for 
ours. The use of Mint, too, is offensive to 
many, and its use will not make bad Peas 
eatable. 


CHERRIES RIPE. 

For cooking purposes the small black 
Kentish Cherries or Morellos are the 
best. The former are generally plentiful, 
the average cost being 4d. per lb. 
Morellos are more expensive, and they do 
not ripen until file other varieties are 
over. They are cheap when fld. per lb., for 
these Cherries are much prized on account 
of their exceptionally delicious flavour 
and large size. 

Take out the stones. —Perhaps the 
reason why Cherries are not more used in 
family cookery is because of the stones, 
which are much too dangerous for either 
children or grown-up folk to swallow with 
impunity, but some clever person has in¬ 
vented a little appliance which takes out 
the stones quickly and without wasting 
any of the pulp, and as it only costs a few 
pence it is well worth while to buy one for 
kitchen use. 

COLD Cherry soup. —This is so refreshing on a 
warm summer’s night that we often have it 
for supper. The soup can also be used as a 
fruit sauce, to be eaten with any milk pud¬ 
ding or shape made of cornflour or ground 
Rice. Ingredients: 2 lb. of Black Cherries, 
three tablespoonfuls of cornflour, three pints 
of water, a few drops of almond essence. 
Wash, cook, and drain the juice from the 
fruit. Put the cornflour into a basin, mix it 
to a paste with a little cold water, then pour 
the boiling juice over. Return to the sauce¬ 
pan and boil for seven minutes, stirring all 
the time. When cool, add the flavouring and 
stand in a cold place until it is required. 
This soup is of a beautiful colour, and the 
prettiest way to serve it is in glass finger- 
bowls. standing on plates covered with lace 
doyleys. Two or three fine ripe Cherries can 
be placed in each bowl. If the soup is too 
thick it can be thinned down with more fruit 
juice. 

Cherry tartlets. -Ingredients : £ lb. of short 
pastry, 2 oz. of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
Red Currant jelly, j lb. of ripe line Cherries. 
Roll the pastry very thin and line the patty 
pans with it. Fill with Rice, and bake in a 
hot oven. Melt the jelly in a small stewpan. 
stir in the sugar, ami let the Cherries cook 
till tender. Put aside till the jelly begins to 
set, then arrange the fruit in the pastry cases 
(after emptying out the Rice) and pour the 
jelly over. 

Cherry trifle.— Ingredients: 1 lb. of ripe 
Cherries, £ pint of thick boiled custard, six 
sponge cakes, 1 gill of cream, 4 oz. of sugar, 
a few' branched or glace Cherries. Remove 
the stones and place the fruit in a stewpan 
with sugar and a very little cold water. 
Simmer gently until the fruit is cooked. Split 
the sponge cakes and put half of the slices at 
the bottom of a glass dish, cover with a layer 
of Cherries, then another layer of sponge 
cakes. Pour the juice of the Cherries over 
and set aside in a cool place. Just before 
serving, pour over the custard (which should 
be strongly flavoured with Almond essence), 
and decorate with whipped cream and bran- 
died Cherries. 

Cherry meringde.- -Ingredients : 2 lb. of cook¬ 
ing Cherries, whites of two eggs, juice of one 
Lemon, 8 oz. of soft sugar, 1 oz. caster sugar. 
Stone the fruit and stew it gently with the 
sugar, Lemon juice, and a little water. 
Turn into a fireproof serving dish, and when 
cold, cover the surface with the stiffly whisked 
.whites of the eggs and caster sugar. Set in 
the oven for a lew minutes until delicately 
coloured. 

Cherry pudding. —Ingredients : 1 lb. of cook¬ 
ing Cherries, 2 oz. of Ratafias, 4 oz. of sugar, 
two eggs, thin slices of bread-and-butter, 
1 pint of milk, Almond flavouring. Rutter a 
pudding-basin and line it with stoned 
Cherries. Beat the eggs with the milk and 
add the Almond essence. Arrange the bread- 
and-butter, ratafias, and the rest of the 
Cherries in layers, the final layer being of 
bread-and-butter. Pour the custard into the 
ba-sin, cover with buttered paper and steam 
for one and a half hours. To serve, turn on 
to a hot dish very carefully and hand Cherry 
sauce in a tureen. N.B.—To make the sauce 
take a quarter of a pound of Cherries, stew 
them with sugar and a little water until they 
can be passed through a sieve. 

Cherry mabel. —Select fine juicy Cherries, 
wash them, and put them into a jar. Stand 
the jar in a pan of boiling water and cook 
until the juice has been extracted from the 
fruit. Strain the juice through flue muslin, 
and to every quart allow one pound of caster 
sugar. Boil the juice and sugar together until 
all the scum has risen and been removed. 
Seme people add a few old spices to the sugar 
and juice. When you want to offer a particu¬ 
larly delicious and refreshing drink to a 
friend, put a tablespoonful of this eyrup int-o 
a tumbler, add the same quantity of cream, 
and fill the glass with soda water. 

—Home Cookery . 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE CLUSTER PINE (P. PINASTER) 
(SYN. PINUS MARITIMA) IN 
SUSSEX. 

I have lately been pleased to see the 
dignity and benuty of this Pine. We take j 
immense trouble with the trees of Cali¬ 
fornia and other regions, and sometimes 
forget those of our own land and of 
Europe. Professor Sargent, who knows 
all the American trees so well, when he 
visited this country was struck with the 
value of the Scotch Fir. Many miss the 


France, mostly desert, and of recent years 
an annual revenue of over half-a-million 
pounds has been realised. It is a native 
of a large area in S. Europe, and is ad¬ 
mirably suited for planting near the sea 
and on sandy heaths. W. 


RHODODENDRON PLANTING. 

The ordinary amateur, when planting 
Rhododendrons, does not realise for how 
long a period he can have bloom from 
them, provided he does not mind taking 
some risk of damage by late-frosts. If he 
lives in a favourable district and has shelter 
for the earlier kinds, particularly on the 


background of foliage. Round the margin 
of a lake they are very effective, the re¬ 
flection from the water doubling the effect. 
The intending planter should put himself 
in the hands of an expert grower, not an 
agent, who is often more anxious to sell 
than to satisfy his customer, whilst the 
grower is not only an exfjert but a lover 
of the plants. 

Some of the varieties of Rhododendrons 
can be procured on their own roots, and 
these should he used in preference to 
grafted plants, as they have the great ad¬ 
vantage of not throwing suckers, often un¬ 
recognised until it is too late to save the 



Old Pinasters at Sheffield Parle. 


lieauty of the Pinaster, and so we give a 
recent picture of its aspect at. Sheffield 
Park. There is a fine tree of this at 
Buxted Park in the same county, almost 
as tine in stature and girth as a tree in 
California. The late Mr. G. Nicholson, 
whom I asked to djfprmine it, said he 
could make nothing ofit but a form of the 
Pinaster. It is likely that, inhabiting a 
large region, there may be varieties well 
worth looking for. In any case no more 
beautiful trees can be seen than these 
storm-tosse^ old specimens. 

It has not the name for good wood, but 
there must be some value in it. as this 
tree was planted in i>oor lands of 
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south-east side, and for the later kinds 
lioslttons that do not see the sun until the 
day is well advanced, he may have Rhodo¬ 
dendrons in bloom for nearly six months 
in the year. This applies more particu¬ 
larly to planting in the south ; in the north 
there are some varieties of great beauty 
for which tile sun is not too strong, 
whereas in the south their rich colours are 
apt to get sun-blenched. 

In my opinion Rhododendrons should be 
planted differently from what is usual. 
In small gardens one may be forced fggin 
want of room to plant them together 
bed, but in larger gardens they should be 
planted in open, irregular groups, with a 


scion from being starved out. Rome kinds, 
however, do better when grafted than on 
their own roots, and here, again, the ex¬ 
perience of the expert is helpful. Gar¬ 
deners should be able to recognise the 
Rhododendron stock ns well as that of the 
grafted or budded Rose. Suckers should 
be carefully cut away below the ground, 
not merely broken ofl'. 

It is likely that some of the Chinese 
si>ecies may be of interest both for their 
own garden value and ns breeders. So 
far, however, it would seem that the 
small-leaved Alpine species are of more 
lorticultural worth than the others, which 
appear to be geographical variants of the 
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Himalayan sorts, already well represented 
in gardens in the south and west. 

An important consideration with regard 
to Rhododendrons is suitability of soil. It 
is a mistaken idea that peat is necessary. 
The best blooms are grown on light sandy 
loam. Provided the soil Is not of a 
limestone or chalky nature, the safe course 
is to mix in equal proportions peat, leaf- 
mould, and tile top spit of the natural 
soil. If peat only be used it will often be 
found that the plants will not root beyond 
it. To encourage the growth of young 
plants it is worth while to remove the old 
flower-heads ns soon ns possible, ami this 
is also conducive to the formation of 
flower-buds for the following year.—F. 
Uomek Wateker in The Field. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

The Papaw. —A short time ago I was given 
by a friend some Papaw seeds which had 
reached him from Bermuda. They germinated 
easily, and the plants are now 3 inches or 
4 inches high. I was, consequently, much in¬ 
terested in a reference, by " D.," page 403, to 
the Papaw in a recent number of Gardening 
Illustrated. I find, however, that you state it 
to be Asimina triloba, as I was previously 
under the impression that it was Carica 
papaya. My authority was Nicholson, and this 
is confirmed by Johnson. A friend recently 
here from Australia stated that the fruit was 
much esteemed on that continent, and that 
when in Honolulu he was told that in the 
United Btates it is called Papaya. I find from 
the above-quoted authorities that the Asimina 
triloba is quite a different thing, and belongs 
to a different order. I shall be obliged if you 
can help me to solve my difficulty.— Charles 
Alcock. 

[This name is applied to two widely- 
difl’erent trees, to Asimina triloba, belong¬ 
ing to Anonacete, from the S.E. United 
States, and to Carica Papaya, a tropical 
American tree belonging to Passiflone and 
widely cultivated in tropical countries. 
There is, however, sometimes noticeable a 
slight difference in sjielling, the common 
name of Asimina being Papaw, whilst that 
of the Carica is sometimes applied Pa pan. 
The Carica is not hardy in this country.] 


VEGETABLES. 

THE WINTER CABBAGE SUPPLY. 
There was a great scarcity of good green 
vegetables in the latter jki rt of the winter 
anil the early spring months, at a time 
the true winter Cabbage gives the supply, 
.lune is the month to sow to get a good 
■supply, say from December to the end of 
March. I am aware that we have no lack 
of green vegetables at that date if care is 
taken, but seasons vary, and frequently 
there is a blank at the time named. There 
is a great gain in having what one may 
term three distinct Cabbage seasons. The 
spring supply is the only one mostly 
studied. There should also be a supply 
for the late summer and early autumn if 
desired. Such varieties as Tender and 
True, Favourite, and Summer Drumhead 
are excellent for the autumn if sown in 
the early spring. 

I now come to the true winter supply. 
With care as regards varieties and cul¬ 
ture, excellent material may be had at a 
time of scarceness. The chief point is 
time of sowing the seed and planting out. 
Sow, if possible, in June, though no one 
need hesitate to sow early in July If the 
seed bed is well watered in dry weather 
and there is no delay in planting out the 
seedlings. Give an open quarter which 
has been well manured for a previous crop. 
I have found this erop do well on land 
after Spinach or Potatoes, cleared in time. 
As these varieties make a compact growth 
a large area is not required.' I shall only 
advise throe varieties, Christmas Drum¬ 
head heading the list. This is an Ideal 
winter Cabbage, extremely hardy and will 
remain good for many weeks without 
splitting or decaying, it is of a flat or 
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Drumhead shape and with a short leg. It 
is of excellent quality and does not require 
much space. Another excellent small 
variety is Little Gem, very dwarf and com¬ 
pact, and of a delicate flavour. This 
makes a more rapid growth than the first- 
named, and may be sown a little later if 
desired, but I would not advise later than 
mid-July. This variety remains sound a 
long time. The last on my list is 
Favourite, n dwarf Cabbage with a solid 
heart and a good keeper. C. R. F. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
life of an AsparaRus bed.— Kindly tell me 
what is the average life of an Asparagus bed? 
After having your reply I may be able to tell 
you something that may be of interest. —C. B. 
Lucy. 

[The duration of an Asparagus-bed 
greatly depends on the care that was taken 
when the bed was first planted and the 
subsequent attention given to it in the 
way of fettling after the cutting ceased. 
Some few years ago a correspondent 
writing in these pages referred to some 
beds that he had seen which had been 
bearing well for twenty-live years and 
were still yielding good produce.—E d.] 
Transplanting Asparagus seedlings. —Can 
the young, thinned-out plants, 3 inches to 
4 inches high, of Asparagus sown in March 
last be transplanted?—U xbridge. 

[If prepared to keep the young plants 
well supplied with water until the roots 
got a good hold of the soil, then you may 
tmnsplant the seedlings of Asparagus, 
but without further delay. If possible, 
lift each plant with a certain amount of 
soil attached to the roots. To facilitate 
the lifting, well water the seed rows a few 
hours beforehand, there will then be a 
greater certainty of the soil adhering to 
the roots.] 

Planting Brassicas on light soils.— At 

this- season there is often a difficulty ill 
gardens limited in size in finding room for 
tile winter and early-spring Brassicas. I 
have repeatedly seen failures of these 
croiis owing to the plants remaining too 
long in the seed bed. Though too late to 
advise oil sowing and tile value of early 
transplanting in rows to obtain sturdy 
plants, there is a great gain in a dry 
season, and the trouble is well repaid 
some six months’ hence. Seedlings, when 
weak and planted in light soils, suffer 
badly, and rarely give satisfaction. I 
have found it a great gain to plant after 
early Strawberries, which, owing to 
lightness of soil, were only allowed to give 
two crops. After clearing the Straw¬ 
berries late in June or early July, the 
quarters were in admirable condition for 
such as Borecoles, Broccoli, and a late lot 
of Brussels Sprouts. There is no need for 
digging, merely cleaning the surface and 
then drawing shallow drills for the 
plants. The* drills mean a saving of 
labour in dry weather, and Inter on mould¬ 
ing up is an easy mater. This spring I 
have seen plots of Bjassicns not worth 
cutting over owing to poor seedlings and 
late planting.—C. It. 

Cood summer Turnips.— Few vegetables 
vary more than Turnips as regards quality. 
Of course, in a great measure this is much 
influenced by climatic changes and culture. 
Any kind which Is of rapid growth and 
good should get the preference for summer 
supplies. After June, when the spring- 
sown Turnips are at their best, there is 
at times a lack of good roots. The early 
spring varieties of the Milan type are not 
suitable, ns they so quickly deteriorate. 
For the season named the Red Globe is 
excellent. The yellow-fleshed varieties are 
valuable to follow the one named, and 
though these may he termed late summer 
or autumn varieties, they do not get the 
attention they deserve. In the North they 
are standard varieties and of splendid 


quality both for keeping and when cooked. 
Such varieties as Golden Ball, a globe- 
shaped root, is one of the best. The old 
Green Top I also found a good summer 
Turnip. The Red Globe, quickly grown, 
will be found the best for summer supplies. 

—F. K. 

Sowing seeds in dry, hot weather.— It 

Is useless to sow seeds of any kind under 
present conditions without lirst moisten¬ 
ing the soil and giving some shade for n 
time afterwards. When sowing sucees- 
sional crops of vegetables at this season 
the sowings are generally small, and it is 
easy to water the drills before sowing. 
Afterwards, la some cases, a mat can be 
laid on the bed for a time, tind Rhubarb 
leaves at this season are useful to licit) 
germination and save labour. When sow¬ 
ing Turnips In hot weather I lmve found 
the advantage of mixing with the seeds 
in the drills a small quantity of guano and 
snlt in mixture, say 1 oz. of guano and 
J oz. of salt for a bed a rod in extent. The 
Turnip beetle is often troublesome at this 
season. The dressing of salt will help to 
clear it out and the artificial manure 
pushes the plants past the period of at¬ 
tack. Other seeds may be treated in this 
way in a difficult season.—E. H. 

Celery for cooking In winter.— Now is 
a good time to plant Celery for cooking. 
As is often tile case, plants are left over, 
and these may be made good use of. 
Though much smaller as regards length of 
stem, if given ample moisture they will 
be of good quality. One advantage of 
growing Celery for winter use is that the 
produce is an agreeable change from the 
ordinary Brassicas, and, given fair root¬ 
ing material, the plants give a good return. 
Grown ns a vegetable there is no need for 
elaborate culture in trenches; indeed, the 
plant gives a fair return grown on the 
flat, though .1 think it well repays tin- 
grower to take out a little soil, as, by so 
doing, watering and feeding are much 
easier. I have often taken the soil out 
a few inches deep and planted several rows 
together, and, by so doing, kept the plants 
in good condition well into the spring. 
Grown thus the plants are much hardier, 
ns, by placing late in the autumn some of 
the soil taken out round the plants, frost 
does little harm. For cooking, many per¬ 
sons only use the white varieties, but this 
is not. really necessary, ns, by the end of 
the year, it will be found the red forms 
are equally good and very little colour is 
shown when the outside leaves are re¬ 
moved.—C. R. F. 

Sage. —This has not wintered at all well 
and fresh stock will he raised from 
cuttings made of the side shoots taken 
off with a “heel.” These root readily in 
due course if dibbled in, f> inches apart, 
on a border, in rows 1 foot asunder. The 
cuttings should lie inserted to a depth of 
4 inches or 5 inches and made very linn. 
When well rooted they can be transferred 
to the herb border and planted 18 inches 
apart in rows standing 2 feet asunder. 
Sage can also he increased from seed, but 
the above is the more certain method. 

Very late Celery.— To have late Celery that 
will not bolt early the seeds should be sown late 
outside and the plants grown on without a 
check. It may not attain the same develop¬ 
ment, but it will be sturdy and strong. The 
seedlings should be pricked out 6 inches apart 
when large enough to handle, and may be 
planted in shallow trenches. I used to find it 
do well in wide, shallow trenches to hold 
three or more rows, 1 foot or eo apart. One 
year, having plenty of sifted ashes, I used 
them mixed with the soil for blanching, and 
the produoe was very eweet and free from 
slugs and other insects.—E. H. 

Tom Thumb Savoy. —This is useful in winter, 
and the flavour is very delicate. It is small 
and may be planted 9 inches or 10 inches 
apart, and may take the place of Coleworts. 
When the hearts are ready the stems may be 
pulled up and the ground prepared for the 
next crop. It is valuable for amateurs with 
small patches of land to cultivate.—E. H. 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 


WAGES DURING ILLNESS. 

A crkat many questions reach me in the 
course ot a year as to the liability of nil 
employer to pay wages to his servant 
during temporary illness. Since the pass¬ 
ing of the National Insurance Act these 
questions have become much more numer¬ 
ous, and it may be convenient to explain 
what is the exact position of the law in 
regard to this matter. The National In¬ 
surance Act makes no difference whatever 
to the previous position, because there is 
a section in the Act which enumerates 
special provisions which are to apply 
where the employer is liable to pay wages 
during sickness, and the concluding words 
of this section are as follows :—“ Nothing 
in this section shall relieve any employer 
from any legal liability to pay wages 
during the sickness of any person em¬ 
ployed by him in accordance with any 
established custom.” It must, therefore, 
be clearly understood that no question 
about receipt of benefits under the 
National Insurance Act during illness can 
be allowed to interfere with the ordinary 
liability of an employer to pay wages 
during sickness. Employers must deal 
with the matter just as though there were 
no such thing in existence as flic National 
Insurance Act. 

What, then, is the law with regard to 
the liability of an employer to pay wages 
during sickness? In the first place, every¬ 
thing depends upon the nature of the 
agreement between the employer and bis 
servant. There may be a written agree¬ 
ment or there may be an agreement by 
word of mouth. It makes no difference 
which there is, and if in that agreement it 
was provided that in the event of the ser¬ 
vant being ill wages should cense, then the 
employer not'd not pay any wages during 
illness, but if, ns Is the ease ninety-nine 
times out. of a hundred, no mention has 
been made of any agreement, written or 
verbal, on this point, the employer is bound 
to pay full wages whenever the servant is 
absent on account of genuine illness. The 
only way in which an employer can rid 
himself of this responsibility is to give the 
servant notice to leave and wait until that 
notice properly expires. Some employers 
may think that this law is unfair and un¬ 
reasonable, but I may point out that the 
reason underlying it is that when a ser¬ 
vant is ready anil willing to attend to his 
or her duties, as undertaken, but is pre¬ 
vented from doing so by illness or some 
other circumstances beyond control, this 
does not amount to “ misconduct,” and 
“misconduct” is the only ground upon 
which a servant can be dismissed without 
notice. It would obviously be very unfair 
to a servant if immediate dismissal with¬ 
out notice were permissible when illness 
supervenes, and so the law lias taken up 
a very fair attitude, and the rule which I 
have explained, viz., that when a servant 
is ill the only way in which the employer 
ran get out of paying wages is by giving 
proper notice, con surely be regarded as a 
very proper one. Rauristeb. 


Questions about employing gardener 

(il.).— (1) It is not usual to pay the whole, 
nor, indeed, any part, of the expenses of 
a gardener's move into a fresh situation, 
the matter being entirely one of agree¬ 
ment between the parties. (2) There is 
no “usual thing” with regard to crops 
left by the outgoing gardener. This, too, 
is a matter of agreement, and in the ab¬ 
sence of any such agreement the crops re¬ 
main in the bands of the employer. A 
gardener employed in this way, with | 
cottage and garden to live in as well as a I 
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fixed salary, lias no right to claim com¬ 
pensation in any such way as it may be 
claimed by a market-gardening or farming 
tenant occupying under a landlord in the 
usual way of landlord and tenant. (31 A 
gardener is not “on trial for the first 
month ” unless there is an agreement to 
that effect. A gardener is a domestic ser¬ 
vant, or, rather, stands on the same basis 
as one, but when you talk about being a 
month on trial “like a domestic servant” 
you fall into the error of supposing that 
domestic servants are on trial for the first 
month. This is not the ease, although it 
is often so agreed. In my opinion it is 
high time both gardeners and their em¬ 
ployers realised the importance of having 
a fair and proper agreement in writing at 
the outset in which these tilings are all 
provided for. I liojie to take an early op¬ 
portunity of dealing more fully with this 
topic.— Uarristeii. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

I\ rloom July 1st.— Deutzias, Abelia iri- 
flora, Snowberry, Genistas, Coriarias, 
Stranvasia undulata, Veronicas, Ceano- 
thus Gloirc tie Versailles, Rosa, (many 
species), Actinidia Kolomitka, A. arguta, 
Philadelphus Togohama anti others, 
Riihits, Vines, Polygonum baldscliuiani- 
eum. Clematis (many species and varie¬ 
ties), Loniccra (bush and climbing in great 
variety), Jasminum officinale, ,/. lieesi- 
anitm, Rhododendrons (various); Azaleas 
(various), Kalmias (in variety), Andro¬ 
meda, Portugal Laurel, Mulberry, Part¬ 
ridge Perries (several), Pernettyas, Her¬ 
berts (several varieties), Cotonrasters, 
Ale.randrian Laurel. Potentilla frulicasa, 
Hypericums (in variety), Rnphiolepis 
o rata. Lavender, Olearies. Indigofera 
(lerurdiana, hardy anti other Fuchsias, 
Robinius, Magnolia giauea, M. 'Thomp¬ 
son!, M. Lenne, M. purpurea, Hrdysarum 
muUijuyutn, Anielanehier l'lahvnsis, Jug- 
tans nigra, French Lu vender, Menziesias 
(five kinds), Leycesleria■ formosa, Erica 
cinerea (in variety), E. Corsica, E. tetrali.r 
and E. t. alba, E. Mackiana, E. vulgaris 
(in several colour varieties), Fabiana im¬ 
bricate, Spirau Douglasi, ,s'. assurgens, 
Fantanesia, Viburnums, Rhus (several), 
Weigelas, Rock Roses (in variety), Calg- 
canlhus floridtts, C. occidrntalis, Run 
Roses, Rhyncospermum fasminoides, Car- 
penteria californica. Hydrangea Itorlensis, 
Plumbago capensis. Yucca gtoriosa, 
Styrax japonica. Willow Herb, Mulge- 
(lium giyanteum, Tradcscantia, Crinums, 
Myosotis, Silenc Armeria rosea, Silenc 
sylvesiris, S. Valesi, Libertia formosa, 
(Foolhere (in variety). Convolvulus (in 
variety). Cornflowers, Godetias. Lepto- 
siphons (autumn sown), Street William, 
Gilia, Linarias, Peonies, Tritomas, 
Geraniums, Perennial Peas, Acroelinium 
roseum, Phacelia catnpanularia, P. Parryi, 
Valerian (various). Rue, Mint; Rage, 
Lavender, Delphiniums (various), Eri- 
gerons (in variety). Fumitory, Aubrietias, 
Musks, Platystemon californicum. Primu¬ 
las, Lupins. Funkias, New Zealand Flax, 
Spanish Tris, Foxgloves, herbaceous 
Rpirreas, Verbascums, Oxalis, Gerardia 
hybritla. Sweet Pros, Anehusas, Crambe 
cord!folia, F.pipartis, Thalictrum diptero- 
ear.pum, Eritrirhium slriclum, Veronica 
incuna. Phlox Lindficld Beauty, P. subu¬ 
late rosea, Ncmesias, Mossy and en¬ 
crusted Saxifrages, Heliotrope, (lypso- 
philas. African Lily. Ivy and Scented- 
leaved Pelartjonliims, Roses (numerous), 
Canterbury Hells, Dianlhus deltoides 
ruber, Cypripetlium spretabile, M e ro¬ 
il ops Is, Shamrock Pea, Tropaolum poly- 
phyllum, T. speeiosum. Mule Pinks, 


Gazania, Phlox Drummondi, Campanulas 
(In great variety), Tufted Pansies, 
Agalhca etrlestis. Fuchsia fulgens, lci- 
benas, Sedums, House Leeks, Thymes, 
Tunica Saxifrage, Clintnnia ptilchella, 
Alstromerias. Stocks, Nicrcmbcrgia, Pent- 
slemons, Yillarsias, Royal Fern, Nym- 
phtras, Carcx vesiculosa, C. paniculata, 
C. Morrowi, Sweet Flag, Meadow Sweet, 
Spirica Antncus, Ranunculus Lingua, 
Lysimaehia vulgaris. Cypcrvg longus. 
Iris Kampferi, I. aurea, I. ochroleuca, 
Potentillas, Clematis (many species and 
hybrids), Eccremocarpus scaber, Heli- 
clirysum rupestre, Transvaal Daisy, Col- 
linsia bicolor. Arcnaria, Gromwcll, Mar¬ 
guerites, Rock Cress, Muhlenbeckia nana, 
Linum arborcum, Scabiosa graminifolia, 
Mazus, Androsacc lanuginosa, A. lanu¬ 
ginosa Lcitchlini, Calamintha grand!flora, 
C. alpina, Ixiollron Pallasi, W oodruff, 
Columbines, Edraianthus croaticus, E. 
dalmaticus, Lithospcrmum pelricum, 
Veronicas (shrubby), Bafflna p etraa, 
Saponaria, Coilomia grand) flora, Erio- 
gonurn umbellatum, Red inn cwrulcum, 
Flax (various), Santolina Cliamwogparis- 
sus squarrosa, Achillea (dwarf yellow). 
Asphodel, Sparaxis pulchcrrima, Eryn- 
giums. Meadow Rue, Marina lungifoHa, 
Heucheras. Virginian Cowslips, Scabiosa 
caueasica, Galega Hartlandi, Eremurus 
Bungei, Lychnis Ilaageana, L. ehalee- 
donica. Salvia viryata nemorosa. Ero- 
tl in in Manescavi, Staehys grand) flora. 
Achillean, Plilomis Sarnia, Cynoglossum 
nervosum, Cliclone barbate superba, 
Erigeron marranthus. Prunella Webbiana. 

Work op the week. —The thinning out 
of animals has been completed, and the 
beds have been well cleaned and the hoe 
put through them wherever iiossible. 
The dry weather necessitates continual 
attention being paid to watering. Dead 
Rose flowers are removed as they fade, 
thereby improving the appearance of the 
boils and assisting the swelling buds. 
Some of the earliest Aubrietias used as 
wide edgings to beds, growing in dry walls 
and on rocky banks, have las'll relieved of 
their seed-vessels and the plants cut bard 
back. This prevents them getting thin 
mid straggly, and improves the vigour of 
(lie plants. Many other alpines which arc 
now passing out of flower arc treated in 
the same way. Where it is desirable to 
increase any choice soft-wooded plants it 
is a gisul plan lo place a small heap of fine 
gritty soil round and amongst them. If 
given a little water occasionally the 
growths will quickly take root, and by 
autumn n quantity of young plants is 
available. A great many things rescind 
to this treatment, and better plants are 
secured than from cuttings, which require 
cold-frames and time to look after them. 
If seeds are required of any rare plant, 
these are left to thoroughly ripen. 

A batch of Sweet Williams raised from 
seed has been transferred to a narrow 
border, where they will form nice plants, 
which will lie planted in their flowering 
quarters in autumn when vacant ground 
becomes available. Polyanthuses have 
been similarly treated. A large bed of 
Viola cornuta, which has not been doing 
well owing to the cold winds and wiro- 
worm, has been taken up. and a few dozen 
of the best plants laid in in the reserve 
garden. The bed has been freshened up 
and sown witli Virginian Stock. The 
flowers have been removed from a group 
of Salvias in order to throw all tlie 
strength into the plants. Seeds of Fox¬ 
gloves, Aubrietias, Evening Primrose, 
Nyssa sylvatiea, Sen Pinks. Verbascums, 
Potenti I ins. Columbines, and Delphiniums 
have l>een sown on a warm raised lied in 
the nursery. E. M. 

Sussex. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Rosette Coleworts. — These, after their 
roots have been steeped in clay puddle, 
will be planted 1 foot apart each way, and 
unless rain in the meantime falls and 
moistens the .soil to some depth they will 
lie well watered afterwards. At this dis¬ 
tance a great number of plants can be 
accommodated on a good-sized plot. It is 
useless to plant this Cabbage on poor 
ground, ns it then fails to heart properly, 
and its value ns an autumn and winter 
vegetable is then lost. Soil deficient of the 
requisite amount of nutriment should, 
therefore, receive a liberal dressing of 
well-rotted manure beforehand. Plants 
raised from a later sowing will, when large 
enough, be planted under similar condi¬ 
tions. 

Seakale. —The growths both on that re¬ 
quired for forcing as well ns on per¬ 
manently planted crowns are now suffi¬ 
ciently advanced to admit of thinning 
being proceeded with. The former should 
be confined to one shoot, but on the latter 
from two to three, according to strength, 
may he left. A good hoeing, both to loosen 
the soil and destroy weeds, should succeed 
the thinning. From now onwards a 
robust growth must be encouraged either 
by the aid of liquid or artificial manure. 

Asparagus beds. —In spite of heat and 
drought the health and growth of woods 
remain unaffected, and they continue to 
give much trouble in keeping them under. 
This must, if possible, be done, and the 
growth of tile toiis promoted, so that, 
owing to shade, they cannot make much 
headway again. In showery weather salt 
may be strewn over the surface of the 
beds, but fish guano or Peruvian guano is 
lH'ttor. It is equally as important to keep 
weeds down in the alleys between the beds 
as on ttie latter. Fortunately, the hoe 
can in this case he used and short work 
made of them. 

Late Celery. —This will now he planted 
and liberally supplied with water. 
Leicester Red is the variety relied on for 
late work this season. 

Early and maincrop Celesy.— The plants 
are now growing npaee, the roots having 
got a grip of the manure placed beneath 
the soil in the trenches. A great deal of 
time has, however, had to be bestowed on 
watering, and will have to be continued 
until a change of weather takes place. 

French Beans. — A further sowing to 
afford imds for autumn gathering will now 
take place on a warm position. To pro¬ 
mote quick germination of the seed the 
latter will for a short time be “ steeped ” 
and the drills watered. Previously-sown 
rows are the better for a sprinkling of 
water after very hot sunshine, the even¬ 
ing being the best time to do it, and to 
prolong the bearing capacities of the 
plants the pods should be kept closely 
picked. If many are allowed to hang and 
become too old for table and develop seed 
the plants soon cease bearing. 

Horn Carrots. —A good sowing will now 
he made on a border facing east. The 
roots will become a good size by autumn, 
and for the dining-roopi are preferred to 
the Intermediate varieties. 

Recently-grafted trees must have the 
new growths secured against possible 
damage from high winds. Sticks lashed 
1 o the branches below where the grafting 
took place provide the best support, as the 
shoots can readily lie tied to them. Unless 
support of some description is afforded 
there is always a liability of the new 
growths snapping off at the base. 

Bush Cherries of the sweet varieties need 
stopping in a similar manner to Plums, 



should not be spurred or stopped back, but 
merely liave their young growths slightly 
shortened and thinned if necessary. 

Apricots. — A considerable amount of 
growth has resulted of late, which is being 
pinched back. As soon as stoning is com¬ 
plete the final thinning of the fruits will 
tut^e place, which will, however, not be a 
very laborious affair, us they are none too 
plentiful on some trees. 

Peaches and Nectarines.— Like the fore¬ 
going. only a few trees are carrying a 
superfluity of fruits, but such as are doing 
so must have the surplus removed as awn 
ns the stones have liecome perfected, 
leaving one Peach to each square foot of 
wall covered by each tree, and Nectarines 
a trifle closer. In all of the foregoing in¬ 
stances root waterings will now play an 
Important part and demand regular atten¬ 
tion until the trees mature their fruits. 

Early vineries. — As soon as the Vines 
are clear of fruit the foliage should be 
well hosed, or washed with the aid of a 
garden engine for a few days in succession. 
Cold water forcibly applied is the best of 
antidotes for red spider if only care is 
taken to see that the leaves are thoroughly 
wetted on both their upper and under sur¬ 
faces. Repented washings under these 
conditions very soon rid the leaves of this 
]>est. In cases where this is Impracticable 
the use of an insecticide must then be re¬ 
sorted to, applying it as often as nmy be 
necessary. For mealy bug use soluble 
paraffin according to directions, and adopt 
more stringent measures for its eradica¬ 
tion after Hie Vines have shed their 
leaves. With respect to other matters in 
regard to the treatment of vineries from 
which crops have been cleared it is essen¬ 
tial that the borders are not in any way 
neglected and allowed to become dry. As 
long as the foliage remains green and 
healthy, liquid manure may, with benefit, 
bo afforded occasionally, and the floors, 
etc., damped during very hot wenther, 
while ventilators and doors should be 
opened to their widest extent. 

Wallflowers, —To have these in the best 
IKissihle condition for lifting and trans¬ 
planting iji the coming autumn they should 
now be drawn from tbe seed drills and 
pricked out in rows 1 foot apart, with a 
distance of !> Inches between the plants. 
Before planting, the tap root of each 
should be tipped, which causes a number 
of fibrous roots to be emitted and admits 
of lifting being done with a ball of soil 
attached when the time arrives for trans¬ 
ferring the plants to beds and borders. 
Until the plants become established, 
watering must bo assiduously attended to. 
An open and not too rich a piece of ground 
is best suited for Wallflowers, and the 
plants should lie made quite firm in the 
soil. 

Pansies.— The stock of plants required 
for the filling of beds to bloom next spring 
should now be raised by sowing seed in 
boxes, which should have the protection 
of a frame till two pairs of leaves have 
been made. The large-flowered fancy 
varieties are those generally appreciated, 
and among them some beautiful combina¬ 
tions of colour are to lie had. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Vineries. — During Dot weather abund¬ 
ance of air is admitted to all tire houses. 
In the ease of old vineries it is sometimes 
difficult to get enough circulation of air. 
and scorched leaves will result, unless the 
roof is slightly shaded. Houses contain¬ 
ing Grapes that are now colouring have 
both the top and front ventilators left 
open a little all night. The borders are 
watered as often as necessary and 
mnnurial assistance given where a 
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stimulant is desirable. Late Grapes will 
lie examined once more before they get 
too large, and berries removed where 
necessary. The stopping of the laterals 
must be attended to before these come 
into contact with Ihe roof glass. 
Thoroughly damp all the surfaces of the 
house frequently when the weather is 
warm. When the,pipes are allowed to get 
warm at night the paths are damped 
tlie last thing, but when the fires are out 
this is not advisable. Vines which have 
been cleared of their fruit should be 
syringed frequently and the lateral 
growths allowed to extend. 

Schizanthus. — A sowing willi now ho 
made in order to raise plants for spring 
flowering. S. Wlsetonensis and S. pin- 
nntus are es|ieeially suitable for tlie 
decoration of tlie conservatory or green¬ 
house. Care must be taken to sow the 
seeds thinly, ns any over-crowding at the 
start will result in failure. As soon as 
tlie seedlings are large enough to handle 
transfer them to pots or shallow pans and 
place in a cool frame as near the glass as 
convenient. 

Stocks. — Seed of Stocks known as 
Winter-flowering will now be sown in a 
cold frame to ensure a supply of good, 
sturdy plants. As soon as the seedlings 
are large enough to handle they will he 
pricked off into 5-iuch pots, putting three 
good plants into a pot, ami growing under 
quite cool conditions. 

Mignonette will nlso Is* sown now. I 
prefer to sow in the flowering pots, though 
this necessitates much care in watering. 
Imt this care is well repaid as Mignonette 
is impatient of root disturbance. Six- 
inch ]Rits will lie used. They must lie 
scrupulously clean and well drained and 
almost filled with a compost consisting of 
two-thirds good fibrous loam and one- 
sixth each of decomposed cow-manure and 
lime rubble. Sow sufficient seed to allow 
for thinning. Cover with a little flue soil 
and place tlie pots for tlie present in a cold 
frame. Thin early and gradually, finally 
leaving three plants in a pot. These 
plants should be stopped once as soon as 
ready, and will then break into sufficient 
growths to fill the space. 

Carnations. —As soon as tlie flowers 
have faded layering will be commenced. 
Clear the plants of old flower-stalks and 
remove any weeds from the ground. 
Prick over tlie surface soil and add suf¬ 
ficient coarse sand to keep tlie soil porous. 
Afterwards prepare mounds of finely- 
sifted soil containing a good proportion of 
leaf-mould and sharp sand. Select the 
healthiest and strongest shoots for layer 
ing. make a slanting cut in an upward 
direction to the middle of the stem, and 
about 2 inches in length, leaving about 
4 inches of upper growtli beyond the cut to 
form the young plant. Fix tlie layer 
firmly into the mound by means of a peg, 
in such a position that the portion that 
will form the young plant will stand per¬ 
fectly erect. When the layering is 
finished give a good watering through a 
fine-rose can. Spray the plants overhead 
every evening during dry weather. In 
about six weeks tlie layers may be 
severed from the parent plant and trans¬ 
ferred to their flowering quarters, where 
they will become well established before 
winter sets in. 

The rock garden. —Although the greatest 
wealth of bloom in tiie rock garden is 
over, it is, nevertheless, very bright and 
interesting. Now that we have so many 
plants available from almost all parts of 
the world it is easy to make the rook 
garden bright almost all tlie year. It is 
possible to greatly prolong the season of 
flowering of many alpines by planting 
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them in different positions. Jinny of these 
plants will bloom ns well in the shade, or 
semi-shade, as in the sun, and by keeping 
this in view a fortnight or more may 
often be gained in the flowering period. 
The present is a suitable time to propa¬ 
gate many alpine plants. Sow seeds of 
nil the rarer species of Primulas as soon 
as they are ripe. The seedlings from 
these will make strong plants by autumn 
if given careful treatment. 

Spring Cabbage. — A sowing of Cab¬ 
bage seed will be made on or about the 
20tli of this month, and another in a fort¬ 
night. An oi>en situation, where the soil 
is only moderately rich, will be selected 
for the seed-bed. After the ground has 
l>een dug it will Ire trodden moderately 
firm as soon as the state of the soil 
will permit. Drills will lie drawn at 
1 foot apart, the seeds sown thinly, and 
covered with fine soil, placing nets over 


dug just before sowing, is trodden 
1 moderately firm before the drills are 
| drawn at 1.1 inches apart and 1 inch 
! deep. The plants when large enough will 
be thinned to about 4 inches apart. 

Globe Artichokes should have the old 
stems removed and be well watered as 
soon ns the Artichokes are cut. Young 
plantations made last spring should be 
i freedy watered with weak liquid manure, 
and if the plants are in good condition 
they will provide good heads later in the 
season. 

Herbs raised from seed should be 
pricked off in beds where they may stand 
the winter, and from which permanent 
plantations may lie made next spring. The 
welcome rains that have fallen recently in 
1 this locality have done much to improve 
the general appearance of tire crops, and 
so far as can lie seen at present most of 


Fine-leaved stove plants. 


the seed-bed to keep off the birds. Damp 
the seed-bed as often as Accessary until 
the seeds germinate. The young plants 
will lie pricked off as soon as they are 
large enough to handle. Suitable varieties 
for autumn planting are April, Flower of 
Spring, Harbinger, and El lam's Early. 

Broccoli intended for furnishing a 
supply in late spring will lie put out ns 
sism as tlie ground is available. The 
ground must not be too rich and should lie 
made very firm before the plants are put 
out. A space of 2 feet each way is 
allowed between the plants. Before the 
plants are lifted from the seed-bed a 
thorough watering is given and the 
ground loosened with a fork so that the 
roots may not be injured in taking them 
up. After planting a good watering will 
lie given. 

Winter Spinach will be sown now and 
again in about a fortnight. It is better to 
make two or three sowings than to sow a 
large quantity at once^y The ground, if 
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them, especially the root crops, arc likely 
to produce a good yield. 

E. \V. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Asparagus beds. — Cutting has now- 
ceased for the season, and as the wentliev 
has been very dry recently some little at¬ 
tention in tlie way of watering has been 
given to the Asparagus beds. Now is the 
time to build up the crowns for the coming 
season, and, before watering, n dressing of 
soot and of chemical manure in equal pro- 
Iiortions was lightly hoed in. When time 
permits, a day will be devoted to collecting 
and carting Seaweed, which will he used 
ns a mulch for tlie beds, and which will 
be raked off when the growths are cut 
over in October. This method of treat¬ 
ment always appears to me to lie much 
more satisfactory than tlie older way of 
giving the beds a heavy dressing of yard 
manure after they are cut over, and which 
is usually permitted to remain on the sur¬ 


face throughout winter and until spring is 
well advanced. 

Globe Artichokes.— The quarter devoted 
to this favourite vegetable is, naturally, 
deep and cool, hut in order to prevent any 
possibility of damage a top-dressing of 
well-decayed manure has been given in the 
course of the week. The heads are being 
regularly cut as soon as they are of a 
serviceable size, and as Artichokes are 
always appreciated they form a welcome 
addition to tlie ever-increasing selection 
of vegetables which are now available. 

Peas. —Growth, so far, has been well 
maintained in the case of nmincrop varie¬ 
ties, but the later-sown sorts are now 
showing signs of distress, owing to the 
prolonged drought. During tlie week a 
mulching of decayed vegetable matter has 
been given to these later lines which, it is 
hoiied, will keep them moving until the 
ruin comes. Sowing is now completed for 
tlie season, and, all over, prospects of a 
heavy crop are good. 

Netting fruit quarters has occupied a 
J considerable time. A practice is made of 
labelling each net used for its respective 
quarter, and this saves any confusion 
when the time comes for its employment. 
Many breaks, especially those of Currants 
I and of Gooseberries, are now covered witli 
permanent erections of wire-netting, but 
even so, the time occupied in getting tlie 
other nets required into position, and in 
making them bird-proof so far as may be, 
is not little. During the winter all nets 
are overhauled and mended. The net- 
stitch is easily learned, and not only does 
J this annual mending add to the life of 
any particular net, but, in addition, it 
saves much time, just when the nets are 
wanted for use. 

Gladioli. — During the week over 50Q 
conus of Gladioli which unexpectedly 
ciime to hand have been dealt with: They 
j have been put out in bold masses in tlie 
* .jti 1 * r< ly flower borders, and, though the 
-“iciiod for planting these is now late, it is 
| hoped that at least a percentage of them 
will bloom before tlie early frosts arrive. 
As they were planted, the corms were 
j given a good watering, anil at tlie base of 
j each«.wa_s placed a sprinkling of sharp 
| sand. The earlier-planted varieties have 
been mulched with well-decayed manure, 
and, in anticipation of the flower-spikes, 
stakes have been put in. 

The Apple crop is now assured, and it 
will be a heavy one. Some little thinning 
lias lieen done among trees oil a dwarfing 
stock, these carrying phenomenal loads of 
fruit. Worthy of note is that early- 
maturing Apple, White Transparent, which 
has rarely shown to such advantage. On 
tlie Paradise stock this variety does not 
grow so strongly as when it is grafted on 
tlie free stock, hut it certainly crops much 
more regularly. A tree of ltiliston Pippin 
planted exiierimentally in the oiien is, for 
the fourth year in succession, bearing 
freely. This leads me to think that, in 
our climate at all events, this favourite 
Apple may succeed in average seasons 
without tlie aid of a wall. Last season 
the fruits of ltiliston Pippin from this par¬ 
ticular tree were much finer than those 
from wall trees. They were not notice¬ 
ably later, and they were equally woll- 
llavoured—though, jierlia|is, they did not 
jmssess tlie high finish which the fruits 
from the walls acquired. Ail opportunity 
was taken of giving all the Apples on 
dwarfing stocks a thorough watering, and 
it is intended to give them a mulching of 
well-rotted manure as soon as time tier- 
rnits. The crop upon trees in tlie orchard 
is equally gratifying. These have already 
been mulched with tlie coarse Grass mown 
in their immediate neighbourhood. Under 
ordinary conditions these trees receivo.a 
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little more attention than it has been possi- 
ble to give them during the present season, 
so that the excellence of their crops may, 
perhaps, be a testimonial to the care which 
has been given to them in previous years. 

Hardy flower borders.— During the week 
advantage was taken of the hot and sunny 
weather to give all the hardy plant borders 
a thorough hoeing. This has effectually 
disposed of all weeds. At the same time 
any needful tying was attended to, and ns 
—on deep and moist ground especially— 
growth had made much progress, this 
may prevent any damage in the case of a 
sudden storm of rain or of wind. 
Among the latest additions to the plants 
in bloom are Stennctis (Erigerou) 
s]>eciosa, S. nrmeria’folia, Verbascum 
olympicum, Tradescantia virginica, 
Asperula hexaphylln, and Helenium 
Bollanderi. 

Roses. —In these gardens the freedom of 
Roses from aphis, mildew, blight, and 
other troubles has been noteworthy 
during the present, season. The display is 
now very flue, and mention may be made 
of that favourite and sweetly - scented 
variety Zephirin Drouhin, which is 
especially free. Another sort which is 
now giving a good return is Gruss an 
Teplitz—a Itose which repays a certain 
amount of disbudding, although the seini- 
pendulous character of its blooms, owing 
to the slimness of the stem, will always 
be against its popularity as a cut flower. 
Francois Dubrleuil, Lady Hillingdon, La 
France, Capt. Hayward, Mrs. A. Tate, 
and Mine. Abel Chatenay are blooming 
freely. In the event of rain a dressing of 
artificial manure will be hoed into the 
surface of beds and borders. 

Under glass. —Watering hikes up a good 
deal of time. Such plants as have filled 
their pots with roots are now being 
assisted with stimulants, little and often 
being the rule. In addition a change is 
made from time to time, weak soot-water 
being given on one occasion, chemical 
manure in solution at another, while now 
and then the old-fashioned tank manure, 
well diluted, is afforded. An exception in 
the way of stimulants is made in the case 
of Begonias and of Gloxinias, for T think 
that if these tuberous subjects are given 
any extraneous aid there is a danger that 
the tuhers may decay when dried off. 
There may be differences of opinion 
about this, hut I have frequently noticed 
that Begonias and Gloxinias which had 
been freely fed for, say, exhibition were 
almost sure to die during the ensuing 
winter. In the course of the week a final 
batch of Celosias was got into (5-inch and 
7-inch pots, in which they make useful 
specimens. A good deal of repotting has 
been done among such things as required 
attention, and a first sowing of Mignonette 
was made for early winter flowering. For 
tills purpose no variety with which I am 
acquainted is so useful as Miles’ Spiral, 
which, if not so up-to-date as certain of 
the newer introductions, is yet a good and 
reliable Mignonette. In ail plant-houses 
the utmost freedom In res|x>et of ventila¬ 
tion is advisable. Except in the case of 
a sudden six'll of cold and wet weather, 
greenhouses and conservatories may be 
fully ventilated by night ns well ns by 
day. In the stove, of course, the con¬ 
ditions prevailing out-of-doors must regu¬ 
late the temperature in the house, and 
although there Is at present no need for 
pipe-heat, yet it is advisable to have the 
tiro laid in order that the boiler may lx- 
got to work without delay in the event of 
a sudden drop of temiierature. 

W. McGuffoc. 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Holla.no House Show, July Oth-8tii, 
1915. 

The summer exhibition of the Society, 
held as usual in the grounds of Holland 
House on the above-named dates, must be 
pronounced an unqualified success, five 
huge marquees being tilled with exhibits 
that have never been surpassed. True, 
there was more than one noted exhibitor 
absent this year, and true, also, that the 
outside exhibits have hitherto been seen 
on a vaster scale. This much conceded, 
however, it has to be stated that the 
quality of the exhibits has never been 
higher. Of such, indeed, too, there was a 
feast—enough for all. The outstanding 
features of this great gathering were the 
herbaceous plants, Roses, Begonias, Sweet 
Fens, Carnations, and Orchids, which, 
shown in spacious, well-ventilated, and 
mostly new tents, were seen to advantage. 
In these respects, therefore, the exhibition 
of 1915, despite tile abnormal conditions 
prevailing, will rank with the l>est of those 
which have gone before. Jn both hardy 
and exotic plants several first-rate novel¬ 
ties received recognition. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

Undoubtedly the finest exhibit under 
this heading was the comprehensive group 
from Messrs. Wallace and Co., Colchester, 
who, in addition to a terrace garden, also 
arranged a sumptuous setting of Japanese 
Irises, together with water and streamlet 
for the newest Water Lilies, the bolder 
Lilies, and, certainly not least, an array 
of hybrid Eremuri such as has never be¬ 
fore been seen. The centre was of the 
Irises above mentioned, their many hues, 
blue, violet, purple, rose, pink, and white, 
in outspreading or slightly floppy flowers 
appearing to advantage on shafts 3J feet 
or so high. A superb gathering worthy of 
the unique race to which they belong, and 
admirably foiled by Grasses and graceful 
Bamboos, it is doubtful whether a finer 
group has ever been staged. Bounded by 
a watercourse in which the newest Water 
Lilies were ideally disposed the whole 
made as perfect a picture as Is possible 
within the limits of the exhibition tent. 
The Water Lilies, a particularly good set, 
included Mrs. Richmond (rose-pink), 
Moorei (yellow and rose), Formosa (rose, 
with pieotee edge of crimson), Attraction 
(very fine red), and Escarbouele (a re¬ 
markable crimson). Such Lilies ns 
Ilansoui, candidum, testaeeum, Szovit- 
zianuin. Henryi, Bateman no?, and parda- 
linum Johnstoni were in large masses. 
The Eremuri were quite unique. A batch 
of 200 spikes, largely hybrids from Bungei, 
and Olgae sprang from a setting of Ferns. 
Funkias. and light Grasses, varying in 
colour from pure white, lemon-yellow, 
rose, and orange. Bungei superbus, B. 
paUidus, Shelford, Olg.-e roseus. White 
Queen. Primrose Queen, and Rose Queen 
are some that have received distinctive 
names. 

Messrs. H. J. .Tones, Limited, Lewisham, 
had a remarkable lot. of herbaceous 
Phloxes in pots augmented by hundreds 
of cut spikes in vases. The group ex¬ 
tended to some SOO square feet, and in¬ 
cluded 350 plants in about fifty varieties, 
in the cultivation of those flowers Messrs, 
Jones excel, and on this occasion again 
have done full justice to the plants. The 
most distinct is the new variety, Mrs. 
Alder, of pearl-pink. Other good things 
were Goliath (salmonl, G. A. Sfrohlein 
(scarlet). Selma (delicate pink), Kliztiixotli 
(pink, whitening to the centre), Frau 
Antoine Buchner (white), The Dove 
(white, pink eye), Baron von Dedem 
(brilliant scarlet). Dr. Charcot (lilac- 
blue). and Dr. Konigshofer (brilliant 


orange-scarlet). A superb strain of cup- 
nnd-saucer Canterbury Bells was also 
staged by this firm. 

Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, arranged a 
group largely dominated by Dephiniums, 
such as The Alake (very dark). Rev. E. 
Lascelles, and Princess Mary (sky-blue, 
white bee centre) being noticeable. Several 
handsome spikes of Liliurn giganteuiu, the 
only ones remarked in the exhibition, were 
in this group; also a handsome lot of J,. 
pnrdalinum. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, Middlesex, 
hud, perhaps, the most imposing group of 
hardy plants in the exhibition, arranging 
as a centre a collection of some 120 varie¬ 
ties of hardy Ferns, and flanking it at the 
two extremes by Delphiniums. Of these, 
Queen Mary (sky-blue, white eye), the in¬ 
dispensable Rev. E. Lascelles, and Amos 
Perry (mauve) are a trio of the best, 
though there were others galore. The 
wealth of hardy Li lies in this group was 
very striking, the greatest novelty tile new 
hybrid Amos Perry, the result of crossing 
Humboldti mngnificum and L. Farryi. The 
colour Is golden-orange copiously spotted 
internally with crimson. It is probably 
the most distinct hybrid Lily for many 
years, and we hope to refer again to it. 
L. Parryi (golden-yellow), L. Gray! (red), 
L. regale (a fine trumpet), L. Roessli (pale 
orange, spikes bearing as many ns forty 
flowers), L. pardalinum Johnstoni, L. 
Martagon dalniaticum, L. isirvuui luteum, 
L. caundense, and L. columhianum were 
all in representative groups constituting a 
feast of rare beauty. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, Ilighgate, 
N., arranged a group of herbaceous, water- , 
side, and water plants, together with a 
nicely-finished margin of alpine plants. 
The Water Lilies were a great feature, 
though even more striking were two 
magnificent groups of Liliurn Humboldti 
magnificum, some hundred or so well- 
flowered examples being staged. Liliurn 
Gray! was also noted. 

Messrs. Whitelegge and Page, Chisle- 
hurst, ■ showed well of the best 
Delphiniums, (Enotliera speciosa, <33. 
Arendsi (white and rose), the self-yellow 
Gaillardia Lady Rolleston, Ourisia 
coecinea. Verbena chain,edryoides (scarlet), 
and the deep blue Geutiaua Przewalskyi. 

Messrs. G. and A. Clark, Limited, Dover, 
showed goodly batches of Delphiniums, 
Irises, Liliurn Henryi, and L. Browni 
leueanthum, together with the rather 
striking Salvia bracteata and S. tnrkes- 
tanica. Water Lilies were good. 

Messrs. W. J. Godfrey and Sons, Ex- 
mouth, contributed Canterbury Bells, nn 
excellent lot of Scabiosa caucasicn. 
Phloxes, and Delphiniums. 

In Mr. G. Reuthe’s group we remarked 
a fine lot of Orchis foliosa, with Liliums 
Dalbansonl, Marham, Grayi, Hansoni: 
also Ononis fmtescens. the very brilliant 
Eucalyptus ficifolia, Primula littoniana, 
and Polygonum spha>rostachyum. 

Messrs. Thomson and Charman, Bushey. 
arranged a water group in conjunction 
with bold masses of Delphiniums and 
other showy subjects. Such Water Lilies 
ns Gladstoniana, Laydeckeri, Carolinians. 
Marliacea carnea, M. Cliromatella, and 
Laydeckeri purpurea were nil remarked. 

Messrs. A. A. Walters and Sons, Bath, 
staged an excellent lot of Rev. E, Lascelles 
Delphinium, the most striking member of 
its race and of which they were the raisers. 

Messrs. Kelwa.v and Sons, Lnngixirt. 
showed n particularly good lot of Del¬ 
phiniums, the best being Dusky Mona roll, 
Drake (sky-blue, quite the best of this 
shade), Star of Lnngport i light blue), 
Bayard (plum colour), and Monarch 
(purplish). 

Mrs. Lloyd Edwards. Llangollen, had 
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new hybrid Heuelieras, Queen Mary, King 
George, and Beauty being very brilliant in 
colour. Edge hybrid improved (pink) is a 
distinct gain in this shade. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltlnim, 
contributed finely of Delphiniums in 
variety, Lavatera Olbia, Scnbiosa cauca- 
sica, and other seasonable flowers. Of the 
Delphiniums, Orion (bright blue) and 
Statuaire Itude (the finest mauve) were 
excellent. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
rendered their representative group highly 
attractive by the addition of free group¬ 
ings of early Gladioli, such as insignis, 
cardinalis, Crimson Queen, Caledonia, 
all bright and effective, affording light and 
colour to much else that was around. 

Messrs. John Forbes, Limited, Hawick, 
were responsible for a showy and good lot 
of hybrid Pentstemons, with Phloxes, 
Pyrethrunis, and Delphiniums. The first- 
named were the finest. Mrs. Forbes (deep 
red). Lady Love (white), and Mrs. Oliver 
(soft pink) being a selection of fhe best. 

Messrs. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, 
arranged a handsome, well-finished group 
of hardy subjects. Eremurl, Pentstemous. 
Campanulas, Gladiolus delleatissimus, G. 
blushing Bride, together with a suiierli 
lot of the sky-blue Delphinium Queen 
Mary, D. The Alake, and D. Rev. E. 
Lascelles. English Irises were also good. 

Baker’s, Wolverhampton, had a superb 
lot of Delphiniums, The Alake, Lovely 
(mauve), and Rev. E. Lascelles being ex¬ 
cellent. Heuelieras and Phloxes were 
other features. 

Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Bag- 
sliot, in addition to a wealth of Phloxes, 
herbaceous plants of many kinds, and 
Hoses, also contributed very beautiful 
Water Lilies and many choice alpines, 
X. Ellisiana, X. W. Falconer, N. Gladstonei, 
and N. Meteor being some of the finer 
Water Lilies. A front grouping of alpines 
constituted a goodly margin. 

Mr. Frank Lilley, Guernsey, contributed 
early-flowering Gladioli, as Princess Vic¬ 
toria, cardinalis elegans (bright scarlet), 
lied Admiral, Queen Wilhelmina (soft 
piuk). and others, with Sparnxis 
imlcberrima and other graceful subjects. 

Mr. B. Ladhams. Southampton, had a 
table group in which such hardy Pinks as 
Ernest Ladhams. The King, Lady Hopkins, 
and Coronation were remarked among 
many hardy flowers. 

Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, contri¬ 
buted Lavatera Olbia, Rodgersia pinnata 
rosea. Eremuri. Irises, Campanulas, and 
a choice assortment of alpines. 

Bees, Limited, Liverpool, in addition to 
a large display of Delphiniums and other 
showy flowers, showed Ranunculus Lynlli, 
Silene laclniatn Purpusi (brilliant scarlet), 
Hypericum have rubrum, Clematis chryso- 
coma, a pale pink alpine form with flowers 
of the size of those of C. moutana, 
Rodgersia pinnata rosea, and other choice 
things. 

Many others contributed to this section, 
but the exigencies of space preclude our 
giving them in detail. 

ALPINE PLANTS. 

One of the most Interesting exhibits in 
this section was that of Sempervlvnms and 
Mesembrynnthemums sent by Mary Coun¬ 
tess of Ilchester (gardener, Mr. C. Dixon) 
from her rich collection of these things. 
The Cobweb Houseleeks (Sempervlvum 
urachnoideum) and nearly allied forms 
were represented In force, such distinct 
sorts as S. a. rubrum, Dr. Hooker, Laggerl 
House), tomentosum, gnaphalloides, ceno- 
phyUum, tomentosum, and niurale being 
remarked among many. Tbe larger grow¬ 
ing species, too, were plentiful, and, with 
niuDy well-berried examples of Nefltera 
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depressa, afforded a highly attractive 
group. 

Sir. G. Reuthe, Keston, had such good 
things as Allium narcissifiorum, Aean- 
tholimon venustum, Hypericum cuneatum 
(yellow, red buds), .Spigelia marilandiea, 
Dryus lanata, Campanula Kniueri (tme). 
C emspitosa pubescens (a very dainty 
kind), and many other cnoice members of 
tbe Bellflower race. 

Messrs. Piper, Barnes and Bayswater, 
bad a nicely executed piece of rock work iu 
which groups of Erodium corsicum, hybrid 
Diauthi, Campanulas, Corydalis Wilsoul, 
and Hypericum empetrifoliuin were re¬ 
marked among others. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, arranged 
in groups on rockwork such as Geranium 
argenteum, Campanula Steveni nana, C. 
carnica, C. pulloldes (very fine), Dlanthus 
deltoides superbus, with Thymes and other 
things. Of the towering shafts of . 
Ostrowskia maguiflea, with its great 
mauve bells, Mr. Elliott bad a unique lot 
in au adjoining group. 

The Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery 
showed goodly masses of Campanula 
garganica in variety, Androsaee lanu¬ 
ginosa, Patrinia pulmata, Oxalis enneu- 
phylla, Stuchys Corsica, and other good 
and showy alpines. 

Mr. Reginald Pridliard, Wiinborne, had 
a small group replete of choice ulpines. 
Acantholimon venustum, Primula suffru- 
tescens, Hypericum cuneatum (red in liud 
and golden iu blossom), Silene Purpusi, 
Wohlentiergia vincivflora, und the very 
dainty Bellflower, Campanula aeutanularis 
(deep blue with white centre). Silene 
Westmoorensis is a novelty of promise 
with pink flowers. 

BEGONIAS. 

There were but two groups of these 
plants, though the flowers were of the 
finest description. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, 
had an excellent lot, from out of which 
we selected Lady Muriel Digby (white), 
Hon. Mrs. M. Glynn (salmon-orange), 
Rose Queen, King George (pale orange, 
very handsome). Lady Gladstone (yellow), 
Gladys Valentine (salmon), Hester Strover 
(rose), and Crimson Gem. These are all 
double-flowered varieties. 

Messrs. Rlackmore and Langdon, Bath, 
showed these flowers grandly, as may be 
gathered from the fact that their exhibit 
was awarded the “Coronation Cup” 
offered for the “ most meritorious exhibit 
in the show.” Certainly nothing so tine iu 
these plants has ever been shown before. 
Two beautiful varieties, laud Methuen 
(scarlet) and Mrs. Cuthbertson (pink, a 
giant,of the frilled set) received Awards 
of merit. Others of special merit were 
Eunice (soft pink), Mrs. W. L. Ainslie 
(yellow). General Joffre (scarlet). Royal 
George, Rose Queen, Irene Tumbling 
(orange). Lady Tweedmouth (tine fringed 
salmon-pink), and Duchess of Cornwall 
(light crimson). This magnificent group 
was a great attraction. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

As was the case at the exhibition at 
Chelsea In May last, the exhibits of fruit 
and vegetables at the Holland House 
Show were not very numerous. In 
former years Orchard-house fruit trees in 
[jots have been largely shown and 
attracted a great deal of attention. Their 
absence on this occasion was therefore nil 
the more marked and regretted by num¬ 
bers of visitors, and the same with re¬ 
gard to the collections of vegetables. The 
premier exhibit of hothouse fruit was 
contributed by 

Major Waldorf Astor, M.P., Cliveden, 
Taplow (gardener, Mr. W. Cnmm). This 


consisted of six shapely bunches of Black 
Hamburgh Grapes, which, in size of 
berry, colour, and finish left nothing to be 
desired. There were also three dishes of 
Elruge and the same number of Lord 
Napier Nectarines in splendid condition, 
the fruits in every instance above the 
average iu size and beautifully coloured. 
This exhibit bore evidence of high cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Mr. S. Mortimer, Swiss Farm, Fnrii- 
hani, staged a collection of fruit, the 
principal feature of which was a num¬ 
ber of well-grown examples of a Melon 
named Ringleader, which, judging by the 
aroma given off were in prime condition. 
There were also several boxes of a 
Tomato named Tip Top. Several trusses 
with (he fruit in a ripe and green 
condition were also exhibited to exemplify 
tile extreme productiveness of the variety. 
Tip Top is a smooth, round, and 
highly-coloured fruit, with apparently a 
good depth of flesh, and is just the tyi*» 
of Tomato to suit private and market 
growers alike. There were also shown 
several brace of faultlessly-grown Cucum¬ 
bers named Rival. 

Messrs. Lax ton, of Bedford, made a fine 
display with Strawberries arranged in 
flat baskets to show the characteristics 
of each individual variety. The exhibit 
contained twenty-five of these baskets in 
nine different varieties, tbe outstanding 
feature of which was Latest, which is 
not to be confounded with one raised and 
distributed by tills firm under the name of 
I latest of AH some years ago. Latest Is 
much superior to the latter in every way 
and resembles Waterloo in colour. As 
seen on this occasion there was marked 
evidence of its being a very superior late 
variety, and worth die attention of all 
interested in fruit culture. Givon's Late 
Prolific was represented by splendid 
samples, ami the same with regard to 
Bedford, Utility, and Rival, a tinttisb, 
wedge-shajied fruit. 

Messrs. Whitelegge and Page, of Cliisie- 
hurst, exhibited, both in a gathered and 
growing condition to show Its productive¬ 
ness, the Newberry, which much resembles 
the Loganberry in shape and appearance, 
but has a Raspberry flavour. The canes 
were trained on four corner pillars, and 
meeting over-head formed a kind of 
canopy over the baskets of gathered 
examples arranged on the stage below. 

Messrs. Barr, of Covent Garden, staged 
a higbly-meritorious collection of veget¬ 
ables consisting chiefly of their own 
specialities, all of which were in the best 
of condition and tastefully arranged. The 
samples of Snowball Cauliflower were, 
when tlie nature of tbe season is taken 
into consideration, of superior merit. The 
Paris Green Artichokes served to show 
how superior this is to the ordinary 
purple variety. Peas were represented by 
varieties such ns Quite Content and 
Alderman, Broad Beans by excellent 
dishes of Barr's New Prolific, Mam¬ 
moth Green, and Spanisii Longpod, and 
the same with regard to Canadian 
Wonder and Golden Waxpod dwarf 
Kidney Beans. Vegetable Marrows were 
good, several well-known varieties being 
staged, and of Potatoes there was a fault¬ 
less dish of Improved Snowdrop. Other 
varieties noted were Eighty fold and May 
Queen. Tomatoes In the highest excel¬ 
lence were represented by Burr's 
Lightning (a fine, smooth, roundish, and 
brightly-colonred fruit). Early Ruby, and 
Golden Jubilee. Other features in this 
noteworthy exhibit were Covent Garden 
Snowball Turnip, Ideal Cucumber, Let¬ 
tuces of both Cos and Cabbage varieties. 
Champion White Celery, Mushrooms, und 
a linei sample of Senkuie, or Silver leaved 
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Beet. Another excellent blit not so ex¬ 
tensive n collection was that staged by 

Sir Daniel Gooch, Hylands, Chelmsford 
(gardener, Mr. \Y. Heath). Here, Edwin 
Beckett Peas. Canadian Wonder French 
Beans, Mammoth Longpod Broad Beaus, 
Heath’s Prolific Tomato (a fine, round, 
highly-coloured fruit). Globe Beet, Best of 
All Vegetable Marrow, Globe Artichokes, 
excellent Snowball Cauliflowers, Snow¬ 
drop. Star of Beading, and May Queen 
Potatoes, and Improved Telegraph Cucum¬ 
bers call for particular mention. All bore 
evidence of the skill and care that had 
been bestowed on their cultivation, for the 
trying conditions which have had to be 
contended with this season have rendered 
the production of high-class vegetables no 
easy task. 

Owing to want of space we have been 
compelled to hold over our notes rc Itoses, 
Sweet Peas, Orchids, etc., which we hope 
to deal with in our next issue. A com¬ 
plete list of the awards will be found in 
our advertisement columns. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Primula farinosa seed pods (R. N .).—So far 
as could be determined the “ powdery sub¬ 
stance ” was nothing more harmful than the 
shed pollen from the anthers, which, having 
become damp, had turned to a mould, and in 
that way discoloured. With flowers of erect 
carriage and a nearly water-tight calyx even 
a little condensed moisture might be respon¬ 
sible for the occurrence. 

Roses in poor condition (S. G. Ellis ).— 
Judging from the leaves you send us, we 
should say that the trouble is due to cold 
winds, while dryness at the roots and poor 
soil would also bring about the unhappy look 
of the leaves. Give the plants a good soaking 
of water if you find that the soil is dry with 
a good mulch of rotten manure through which 
the water can find its way and thus benefit 
the roots. 

Iceland Poppies (Poppy ).—The best time to 
sow Iceland Poppies for next season’s bloom¬ 
ing is as soon as the seeds are ripe. The end 
of July or beginning of August is a good time. 
This Poppy is perfectly hardy, and the seeds 
may either be sown in a bed in the open air, 
making the soil fide and covering lightly as 
the seeds are very minute, or the seeds may be 
sown in a box and the seedlings pricked off 
3 inches apart when large enough, planting in 
the beds in February or March. In either case 
the young plants will be better in the open 
air. 

Propagating Crassula coccinea r A '—This 
plant may be propagated at any time by 
taking cuttings 3 inchee or 4 inches in length 
from the points of the young growths. Plant 
each one by itself in a small pot in light, 
sandy material; they will root freely on a 
shelf in the greenhouse. The only danger is 
that, some of them may rot at the base of the 
cuttings if they get too much water; but if 
they are carefully watered (and not much is 
needed) they will all form roots freely and soon 
grow into nice healthy specimens. Now is a 
good time to put in cuttings. 

Saponaria calabrica (J. G. H .)>—This pretty 
plant, if required for spring blooming, should 
he sown in August and transplanted into the 
flowering beds in October. If the beds are 
vacant it could he sown where it is to flower, 
merely thinning it out to the required distance 
after the plants are up; hut there is no diffi¬ 
culty about, transplanting it, and more regular 
beds would he obtained. It is a. wonder that 
such a charming plant is not more generally 
grown, as these autumn-sown annuals make 
the beds bright and cheerful in spring at a 
very small cost. See also note in this issue, 
page 441. 

Rose leaves eaten (G. IV'. P.).—Your Rose 
leaves have been attacked by the leaf-cutter 
bee (Megachile centuncularis), which forms its 
cells in decaying wood or hrick walls or the 
earth, and lines them with the pieces of Rose 
leaves. It is very interesting to watch one of 
the bees at work. The insect places itself at 
the edge of the leaf, three of its legs on one 
side and three on the other, and then with its 
jaws cuts out the required piece of leaf and 
flies of! with it. You might catch the bees in a. 
butterfly-net, or syringe the leaves with soft- 
soap and Tobacco-water, which would probably 
render the leaves distasteful to the bees. 

Propagating Oleanders <P. O. S .).—\The best 
time to strike these is just as the wood com¬ 
mences to mature, say the beginning of 
August. The points of the shoots made during 
the summer should be taken, cutting them to 
three joints. Fill a 4J-inch pot about one- 
third full of drainage, and insert the cuttings 
round the edge of the not. making the com¬ 
post, which should be light and well sanded, 
very firm. Place in a cool frame or under a 
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bell-glass in a cool greenhouse, and shade from 
hot sun, at the saihe time keeping the soil 
quite moiBt and admitting air for an hour or 
so every morning. They should strike in 
about six weeks' time, when they should be 
inured to the full air and light, wintering 
them in a frost-proof structure and potting 
off separately into small pots the following 
March. 

Asters failing CM. T. F.). —Your Asters have 
been attacked by a fungus for which there is 
unfortunately no remedy. The moment the 
plant is attacked the fungus encompasses the 
whole plant and entirely permeates the stem 
and tissues. The only possible preventive is 
to syringe with sulphur. Take a double 
handful of this, and mix gradually with water 
into a paste. This will be sufficient for three 
gallons of water, which should be boiling, or 
nearly so, when the sulphur is being mixed. 
Dissolve two large tableepoonfule of soft soap, 
mix all together, and when cool syringe the 
plants, more particularly at the base, early 
in the afternoon. 

Management of a Fern-case (J. II .).—One of i 
the most important points to attend to is to 
secure in the first place thoroughly efficient, 
drainage. To effect this place over the bottom 
of the case some 3 inches of crocks, broken 
brick, or any 6uch material, oyster shells being 
well adapted for the purpose. On this drain¬ 
age put some pieces of turfv peat so that the 
finer particles of the soil cannot well mingle , 
with them. The compost itself should he the 
best peat, adding to it plenty of silver-sand and j 
some fragments of sandstone or some clean I 
pebbles. The soil not being exposed to the in¬ 
fluence of the exterior atmosphere there will be 
no need for frequent waterings, and which 
should at no time he of a heavy nature. The 
door of the case should he opened for an hour 
or two in the morning to allow of the air there.! 
being changed. 

FRUIT. 

Grapes not setting (G. S.). —The Grape6 
have not set well, owing to imperfect fertilisa¬ 
tion. which may have arisen from too low a 
temperature, or too much moisture in the 
air, or sudden cold draughts of air, and other 
checks. When the Vines are in bloom it is 
a good plan to tap the stems of the Vines 
about mid-day, this dispersing the pollen and 
helping the Grapes to set. Recourse may be 
also had to drawing the hand gently over the 
hunch when in flower, and the pollen from 
free-setting varieties like Black Hamburgh, j 
etc., can be collected on paper, and be applied 
with a camel-hair brush to shy setters like 
Muscat of Alexandria. This should be 
attended to in due time next season. 

Insects on Vine leaves (Sussex). —The Vine 
leaves sent were very badly infested with 
thripe. The best plan will he, as the crop of 
fruit is nearly all cut, to clear off the remain¬ 
ing bunches, and then well fumigate the house, 
allowing a (lay and night to intervene between 
each smoking, and, also thoroughly wash 
(twice daily) the foliage in every part with 
clean water, applied forcibly with a syringe 
or garden engine, and see that the roots of 
the Vines, especially if ill an inside border, 
are well supplied with water. The vinery i 
should be kept cool and well ventilated day i 
arid night, except, of course, that it must be 
closely shut up on the eveningH selected for i 
the fumigating. This treatment should be per¬ 
severed with. After the winter pruning dress 
the Vines over with some Gishurst compound. 

VEGETABLES. 

Management of Cucumbers (C. IF.).—It is I 
not so often needful to thin out the fruit on : 
Cucumbers, but it is absolutely requisite to | 
thin the branches, which should never he 
allowed to become a thicket. As the plants . 
grow, at first stop the main shoots at 2 feet 1 
or so in length, then as the side shoots show | 
fruit pinch out the point of each one a joint 
beyond the fruit, and continue to do so. Still 
the plants will in time become too dense, and 
then some of the side shoots must be taken out j 
altogether. When the plants are thus kept I 
properly thinned and in good health there are 
rarely too many fruits. Of course, if wanted i 
for show, the plants should not be permitted to ! 
carry more than three or four large fruits 
each at one time. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


The firm you refer to would, no doubt, be in 
a position to get you the Rose you speak of. 
2, Rose Dolly Varden is fairly full and very 
sweet. It received an award of merit from the 
Royal Horticultural Society when shown some 

years ago.- Ernest R. Kay. —1, The Rose 

shoots you send have been attacked by mildew, 
recipes for the destruction of which we have 
often given in these pages. 2. Judging from 
the leaves you send us the plants are in want 

of water and feeding.- Heathlands .—You 

have a large choice from among the Daffodils, 
while Anemone fulgens. Anemone blanda. 
Anemone apennina, Scillas, and Chionodoxas 
would be suitable. Impossible to say how 
many you will require, as you give us no idea 
as to space to he filled. 2, Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Co vent Garden, London, W.C. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Edwin Griffiths. —1, 
Lychnis Viscaria flore-pleno; 2, Tradescantia 
virginica.—— Geuldcr. —1, Tradescantia vir¬ 
gin ica: 2 and 3, Colour forms of Viola cornuta; 
4, Dianthus csesius, but specimen very imper¬ 
fect.- Duffield. —1, Sedum asiaticum ; 2, 

Sedum rupestre grandiflorum; 3, Sedum 

rupestre (type): 4, Sedum rupestre elegans.- 

M. T. F .—Statice spicata.- H. F. —Philadel- 

phus microphyllus. - Hermit. — All the 

numbers were detached from your specimens 
owing to the use of stamp waste, which in 
touch with damp plant life is easily released. 
The names are Saxifraga Iloeti (white- 
flowered), the others are Sedum populifolium 
(with toothed leaves), and Acaena sarmentoea 
(trailing). As the last two were not in flower, 
the specific names should he accepted with 
some reserve.- A . R. —1, Hemeroeallis flava : 

2, Baponaria calabrica; 3, Centaurea montana; 

4, Dactylis glomerata variegata.- T. —1, 

Campanula garganica hirsuta; 2, Hieracium 
aurantiacum: 3, Erigeron sneciosus; 4. 

VVeigela rosea.- H. I*. C. —1,. Begonia asco- 

tensis; 2, Veronica 6peciosa: 3, Inula glandu- 

l(>8a; 4, Heliantliemum var.- A Reader .—1, 

Liliuni croeeum : 2, Astrantia major: 3, Phila¬ 
delphia coronarius; 4, Thalictrum minus.- 

L. C. —1. Stachys lanata: 2, Francoa ramosa; 

3. Mimulus cupreus; 4, Viburnum tomentosum, 
var. plieatnm.—%— C. S. Z. —1, Campanula 
grandis; 2. Campanula muralis: 3, Campanula 
fragilis: 4. Campanula persicifolia alba.— • 
J. C. IF.—1, Spiraea palmata; 2. Alstroemeria 
aurantiaea; 3, Veronica suboessilis: 4, Phlomis 

Sarnia.- L. D.—1. Libonia floribunda; 2. 

Astrantia major; 3, Heuchera sanguinea; 4. 

Celsia cretiea.- L. M. —1, Spiraea Filipendula 

fl.-pl.; 2. Sedum reflexion; 3, Leycesteria for- 

, mosa; 4, Gilia capitate.- G. S. —1, Cam- 

I panula persicifolia alba; 2, Malva moschata. 
--J. W. H. —1, Begonia maculata; 2. Cam¬ 
panula grandis; 3, Hemeroeallis fulva; 4. 
Lychnis vespertina.- R. S. —1, Cuphea platy- 

I centra; 2, Hieracium aurantiacum; 3, Lychnis 
Viscaria; 4, Geranium armemim. - II. W. 

: l)altry .—1 and 3, Next week; 2, Spiraea flagelli- 
formis. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


E. H. Krelage and Son, Haarlem. Holland.— 
Bulbs and Novelties for Autumn Planting. 

One and All, 92. Long Acre, W.C.— List of 
Autumn Seeds and Bulbs. 

BAMBOOS 

2ft., 9<1. ; 3 ft., 1/3;4ft.,1/4, 1/6, 1/11. 
2/6; 5ft.,4/-, 5/- ; 6 ft., 5/-, 6/- ; 7 ft., 
5/6, 7/-; 8ft., lO/- 

Tftpering Rods for Sweet Pen., 7—8 ft., 7 6; 12 ft. 
12 - >er 100. Dyed fJreen Bamboo Canes, Square ■ 
Rose Stakes. Creonoted Trellis, Large Square Mesh 
String Netting, Fruit Netting, Wire Netting, Labels, 
Raffia and Tying Materials. Tarred Rope and Twine, 
Mats, Shreds, Bamboo and Birch Brooms, Trainers, 
Maples Patent pots. Basie Slag. Superphosphate, 
and other Fertilizers, Leaf Mould, Coooanut Fibre, Ac. 

! ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

A. E. DAVIES & Co., 164, Lever Street, 
City Road, E.C. 

Established 1897. The Original Bum boo Company. 


Worms on the leaves of a plant (J. L. S .).— 

The worm you sent, which was found on the 
leaves of a plant in your garden, is one of the | 
Hair-worms, probably Mermie albicans. These 
worms belong to the order Gordiacea, the next 
order to the Nematode worms, and, like them, 
pass part of their existence within the bodies 
of animals. These Hair-worms are parasitic 
in the bodies of insects, and in a certain stage 
of their existence they leave the body of their 
host and enter the earth, where they breed. 
They are perfectly harmless in gardens, and 
do not even injure the'insects they inhabit. 
These Hair-worms when found on plants have 
just escaped from the body of 6ome insect. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


IF. G. Thorold.—We can find no insects on 
the leaves you send us, and the only conclu¬ 
sion we can come to is that tlie fault lies at 
the roots. The soil may he exhausted or it is 
possible that the roots are very dry. Give the 
plant a good soaking of water and mulch it 
with somo well-rotted manure.- G. H. R.— 1. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Escallonia Langleyensis.— On seeing a 
waH gracefully clad with this I did not 
recognise it at first, hut it is a beautiful 
shrub and distinct in habit and colour. It 
is evidently hardy as seen at Buckhurst. 
—W. 

Erinaoea pungens. — Under conditions 
described above this has stood two winters 
perfectly. There were fairly severe frosts 
after Christmas in 1913. and much rain 
last winter. It is planted on the top of a 
rockery in an open, exposed position. It 
has not yet flowered, though it has in¬ 
creased in size.—I.. J. Rogers, Weetwood, 
Leeds. 

The desert Palm of Colorado (Wnshing- 
tonia tilifera).—I'rof. Jepson sends us a 
photograph of this strange Palm in a 
Colorado desert. Probably some of these 
Palms would be hardy in this country. 
Growing the vegetation of our own 
climate is the safest way. Striving to 
grow- Palms and other tropical-looking 
plants usually leads to a poor result in 
beauty. 

Lothian Stocks _Tho display from the 

plants which stood out over the winter 
has been phenomenal. Planted in April 
of 1914, in a deep, mellow, and well- 
manured position, they bloomed well in 
the autumn, and. owing to the absence of 
frost, they wintered well, only a few 
blanks being caused by damp. With the 
advance of spring, growth was renewed, 
and for over two months the plants have 
been a solid mass of bloom. Even now 
(July 3rd) no signs of deterioration are 
Visible.—TV. McG., Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

The blue Bindweed (Convolvulus maiiri- 
tanicus).—In recent sunny days I enjoyed 
one of the best edgings I have seen of this 
handsomest of dwarf Bindweeds. It re¬ 
mained out through the winter, protected 
by a little loose Bracken. It is so seldom 
used in any effective way that many do 
not know- how hardy it is. Plants that 
winter out, if they escape, are stronger 
and flower better than young ones turned 
out in spring. No flower garden is right 
without good edging plants, and this is 
one of the best and flowers all the summer. 
—W. 

Queen Mary's Larkspur.^I have seen so 
much of the beauty of the Delphiniums 
that I thought nothing new could ever sur¬ 
pass the varieties already seen. Now 
comes one from Messrs. Bunyard, of Maid- 
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stone, called Queen Mary. It was raised 
in the nursery there and it would be diffi- 
cult to describe its beauty. The outer 
division of the flower is an iridescent flow 
of blues and purples and the centre a boss 
of delicate primrose colour. The next 
object, having such a thing, would he how 
to place it in relation to other things, and 
that, I have no doubt, some of our readers 
will solve for themselves.—W. 

Villarsia ovata .— 1 Two new Villarsias— 
or at least new to me—in one season are 
interesting. V. ovata is quite distinct 
from the one to which reference was made 
recently as V. reniformis. They have the 
same beautifully-fringed flowers. These 
plants will be most welcome for fountain 
basins. At present they nre too rare to 
trust in the open water.—W. 

Campanula pusilla Miss Wilmott. — A 
pretty variation of the alpine flower 
brought first into gardens, and a very 
usoful plant in no need of rockwork to 
show its charms. One meets the wild 
plant by the side of many of the routes 
through the Alps. Other forms worth 
growing might be found. This form, we 
find, is not so free as the old one. From 
Sir Frank Crisp. ’ 

Delphinium nudicaule. — My experience 
of this, in nn ungeniai northern climate, 
in rather heavy, limeless soil, is that it is 
one of the easiest of plants. I have had 
plants raised from seeds, self-sown or 
otherwise, for many years, which always 
begin coming up in January, in places 
where they get no sun between September 
and April. Care must be taken against 
slugs when the plants are small and 
tender and one is apt to forget that slugs 
may come out even in mid-winter. When 
the plants get bigger, slugs are not much 
to be feared. They flower freely for about 
two seasons, but nre not long-lived.—L. J. 
Rogers, Wectivood, Leeds. 

Trfcuspidaria lanceolata in Scotland.— 
This handsome shrub, still best known to 
many as Crinodendron Hookeri, is again 
in full flower at Orchardton, Cnstle- 
Douglas, where Mr. Roblnson-Douglns has 
cultivated it with success for a number of 
years. I can safely say that it was never 
so fine as this season. The plant has stood 
many hard winters, some of which proved 
fatal to subjects which had a much higher 
reputation for hardiness. It lias steadily 
increased in size until it is quite 10 feet 
high and 7 feet or 8 feet through. On 
June 17, when I saw it. this specimen was 
bearing hundreds of its distinct and at¬ 


tractive flowers. It is on the lower por¬ 
tion of a mound in the well-sheltered rock 
garden, which lies quite close to the 
Solway, but is well sheltered in most 
directions by trees and shrubs.—S. Arnott. 

Pentstemon gracilis. — A delicately- 
coloured species, of good form, too. It is. 
we hope, hardy. The colour is purple and 
white. There is much interest in these 
wild Pentstemons of the vast Rocky 
Mountain chain, hut few of them are to be 
seen in gardens. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Verbena tenera, var. Mahonetti. — A 

bright and quaint little creeping Verbena, 
the colour purple with a white margin to 
the divisions of the flowers. It reminds 
us of the various little Verbenas of past 
days, Including Defiance and others, that, 
have passed out of cultivation. From Sir 
Frank Crisp. 

The Gentlanette (Phacelia campanu- 
laria).—I have never had this so good ns 
this year. The effect is charming, and 
everybody admires it. The plants were 
sown in April, but some which survived 
the winter nre a little taller and stouter 
than the spring-sown plants. It might be 
worth while sowing tiiis lovely Californian 
aunual in the autumn.—W. 

Erigeron hybridus Asa Cray. —During 
i event years several Erigerons of obviously 
hybrid origin have put in an appearance, 
that above named being one of the more 
distinct and free-flowering. What its 
parentage is I do not know, though its 
garden value need not for a moment be 
doubted. What appeals most of all is its 
distinct buff or apricot coloured flower- 
heads, which, with orange centre, afford 
quite a new feature in garden scenery. 
The plant is under 2 feet high, and when 
seen in a mass in the sunlight is most 
effective. At a recent meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society it was exhi¬ 
bited by Messrs. Wallace and Co., Col¬ 
chester, and gained an award of merit, the 
firm grouping a batch of it under the 
towering spikes of Eremerus Ware!, of 
orange tone, and with which it harmonises 
in tlie most pleasing manner.—E. H. J. 

Lobelia laxiflora var. angustifolia. — A 
small packet of this uncommon, but rather 
pretty Lobelia, sown in July, 1914, lias 
given me several pots of bloom for the 
past month. It is a half-hardy herbaceous 
perennial growing about 2 feet high, the 
flowers tubular-shaped, scarlet tipped 
with orange-yellow, while the leaves nre 
willow-shaped. Although a native of 
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Mexico, it thrives in this country under 
cool greenhouse treatment. My plants 
have been kept in 50 degs. to 00 degs. nil 
winter. I have not yet tried cuttings, but 
hope to root a few when the plants have 
ceased blooming. It associates well with 
the trailing variety Sapphire, and is, per¬ 
haps, better known by the name 
Cuvanillesii, under which it is usually 
catalogued by the various seedsmen.— 
P. II. S., Ducks. 

An unsought charm. -—One of the 
prettiest effects of colour I have seen this 
year is in a bed of the large-flowered 
Forget-me-not, in which is a number of 
roots now In flower of Tropaeolum poly- 
phyllum, and the colour of the two 
together is quite novel. It is interesting 
to note that some of the prettiest things 
in the garden arise in this chance way. 

A root of Iris Leander left in a bed has 
spread about and been quite a pretty 
feature. The wild Harebell, too, when it 
gets iu among other dwarf plants, gives 
a very pretty effect.—W. 

Chinese Pinks (Dinnthus sinensis).— 
The Chinese Pinks, of which I enclose 
some specimens, are very effective just 
now. They are growing in thick clumps, 
in very poor, gravelly soil, round large 
beds of mixed Scotch Roses nnd Rosa 
rubrifolin, with the grey bloom of whose 
leaves they harmonise very well.—B. M., 
Dumfries. 

[A beautiful gathering of the mniiy vari¬ 
coloured forms, both single nnd double, of 
this beautiful annual or biennial, accord¬ 
ing to the treatment given it. If sown 
early the plants will flower the first year, 
hut if late, tlie second year. On dry, 
warm soils nnd given mild winters, the 
plants will live for two or three years.— 
Ea.l 

Noble giant Asphodels (Eremurus).—We 
have a fine set of these from Messrs. 
Wallace, of Colchester; tall, handsome, 
and clearly at home in our land. Those 
sent incline towards the yellow and tawny 
kinds—we think the handsomest. Their 
great value will hi* better seen when they 
art- grouped with choice evergreens. Now 
tlic stark look they often have is against 
them. The slight shelter and shade to the 
roots would help the growth, too. Among 
the finest sent are E. Bungei pallidus, a 
splendid variety. One may imagine what 
an effect this would give rising out of a 
group of Kalmia or choice Rhododendron, 
or the-Alexandrian Laurel. E. Warei and 
Sir Michael are very fine. They came in 
a box about 5 feet long, and 2 feet bad to 
be cut off the stems before packing. What 
a fine change from the old Asphodel which 
used to disfigure so many borders and so 
much of the arid land iu N. Africa, where 
it is wild. 

Ramondia pyrenaica. — This has been 
very beautiful for some time past, aud is, 
indeed, one of the most charming of easily- 
grown June-flowering alpines. Large 
rosettes of it have given a dozen or more 
of its (S-inch-high scapes, and ns these in 
well-developed examples are usually three- 
flowered tile effect of its deep mauve, 
golden-eyed blossoms may be easily 
imagined. Happily the species is not 
fastidious, aud asks for nothing more than 
a cool sequestered s|>ot nnd the association 
of dripping rock or like surroundings. At 
Wisley I recently saw a delightful colony 
of it arranged amid nearly vertical rock in 
n shady nook which suited it exactly. Its 
perfect happiness was demonstrated by 
leaf, and plant, and blossom. In very ! 
sandy loam, or this and peat equally, the 
plant, with moisture, thrives apace. In 
drier, sunnier positions it is less happy, 
and the leaves burn at the edges. It may. 
however, be grown in peaty soil in full j 
min with constant moisture assured, j 


though tlie effect is less good tlmu when 
the plant is associated with rock. The 
white-flowered form is generally less 
successful, though one I have under tile 
name of K. p. alba-rosea promises well, as 
much by vigour of growtli as the great 
charm of its flesh-pink flowers.—E. H. 
Jexkixs. 

Campanula crenulata.— This is a very 
desirable little Bellflower for the rook 
garden or moraine. The 5-ineh or 0-inch 
stems bear pendent, deep-blue flowers of 
pleasing form. It seems to be an easy 
doer, though full information on this 
point is not yet available. I have it 
doing well and flowering freely in a 
moraine of crushed stones with a little 
lime rubbish.—S. Arnott. 

Lupins. —One of the most beautiful 
parts of I be garden lately has been a 
broad border of Lupinus polyphyllus. The 
border, which is thirty-five yards long, 
runs along a Grass path nnd has n hedge 
behind it. The various exquisite shades 
of Lupins, of which 1 counted over 
thirty, make a charming picture. Few 
people seem to know the now shades of 
Lupins, which are very different from the 
old-fashioned blue. Messrs. Barr's Zulu 
gives a fine deep colour, which shows off 
tlie delicate niauves, cream, blues, etc.— 

B. M.— Dumfries. 

New species of Hawthorn? — As.illus¬ 
trating liow species are multiplied by some 
authorities full descriptions are given in 
tile Gardeners' Chronicle of June 12th of 
what tlie writer from across the Atlantic 
describes ns fourteen new siiecies of 
American Hawthorns of tlie punctata 
group. It appears that all tlie so-called 
new siiecies are but forms of the old and 
well-known Crataegus punctata. To multi¬ 
ply names in this way because of some 
slight individual variation appears to be 
farcical, and calculated to destroy all 
interest in the matter. If all the other 
true siiecies have been dealt with in a 
similar manner—and I believe some of 
them have—one wonders liow many sup¬ 
posed siiecies there are in North America. 
If tlie same rule were adopted in the ease 
of our own native Hawthorn—that is, re¬ 
gard as a species every individual -that 
differs in any way from the type — we 
should surely have at least 100 sjieeles 
common to this country instead of a single 
one.—K. It. W. 

Rock garden plants in bloom at Lilford 
Hall, Northants. —Plants now in bloom in 
the rock garden here include AOtliionenia 
grandifloruin, A. pulchellum, Aeantholi- 
mon glumaceum, Asterlseus mnritimus. 
Campanula hirsuta, C. pullu, C. muralls, 

C. Ralneri, Cheirautlius Allloni, Con¬ 
volvulus Cneorum, C. a 1 tlneoides, C. 
inauritnnicus, Cypripedium spectabile, 
Dinnthus deltoides, D. negleetus, D. 
granitlcus. D. Emile Tare, D. Marie Pare, 
Delphinium nudicaule, Helianthennims in 
variety, Heuchera brizoides. II. gracillima. 
II. mierantha rosea, II. Rosamunde, 
Hypericum Moserinnum tricolor, Lltbo- 
spermum fragile, Gypsophiln dubia, G. 
prostrata, Malvnstrum cocclueum, Meeo- 
nopsis cambriea fl.-pl., Onosma taurienm, 
Ononis Natrix, O. rotundifolia, Ourisia 
coeeinen, Phlox canadensis, P. Lapluimi, 
Wtililenbergla gracilis, Santolina vlridis, 
Veronica rupestris, V. prostrata, V. 
Trclieme, Cistus (many varieties), 
Ozotbn liinus rosmnrinifolius. Viburnum 
Henryi, Photinia ovata, Astllbes in 
variety, and many others.—F. \V. G. 

Two uncommon Salvias.— Some time 
ago I was given two Salvias, which I had 
never before heard of—namely, S. Moor- 
croftiana and S. Monbreti. S. Moor- 
croftiana is not mentioned in Nicholson’s 
“Dictionary of Gardening,” but in John¬ 


son it is given as being a native of India. 
Of S. Monbreti, 1 can find no mention in 
any gardening dictionary. Both were 
planted in the open garden, and both made 
good growth and were unharmed by 
frosts, though quite unprotected. The 
second year S. Mooreroftiana threw up 
three flower-spikes each about 4 feet in 
height. Each spike had, beside the lead¬ 
ing flower-shoot, six side-shoots, the lower 
three starting about 20 inches from the 
ground and the upper three some 4 inches 
higher on the stem. The flowers are of a 
pale lavender colour. S. Monbreti threw 
up two flower-stems each about 2 feet 
0 inches in height. Each stem had nine 
flower-shoots. The blossoms are pure 
white, the upper petals spotted with 
minute purple dots. Both are attractive 
plants, and are apparently hardy.— 

1WNDHAM FlTZHERBERT. 

Seedlings of Cytisus Dallimorel.— An 

interesting set of seedlings from this 
hybrid Broom has flowered at Kew during 
(lie last few weeks. They were to be seen 
in two beds between the Tea Pavilion nnd 
the Rose garden, near tlie Pagoda, nnd 
attracted a good deal of attention from 
visitors. The parents of C. Dalllniorci are 
Cytisus seoparius Andreanus and C. albus, 
the former being the seed-bearer. 
Amongst the seedlings plants are found 
which differ greatly in both habit and 
colour of flowers. Some seedlings are 
identical with C. Dallimorei, others are 
improvements in size or colour of flowers 
or in vigour, some are inferior to the tjqie, 
whilst others, again, are very similar to 
typical plants of C. albus and C. seoparius 
Andreanus. Then there are plants which 
differ from any of Ihese. One has almost 
white standard jietals and crimson wing 
petals, others are cream and crimson, one 
is very like C. s. sulphurous (the Moon¬ 
light Broom), another 1ms clear-yellow 
flowers, intermediate in size between those 
of the common Broom nnd C. albus, two 
or three plants have cream - coloured 
flowers like those of C. priecox, but. lack¬ 
ing the disagreeable perfume of 1 lie flowers 
of that plant, whilst there are other plants 
which bear flowers of mixed colours which 
have no distinct individuality.. It would 
appear that by a little selection it may 
become possible to raise C. Dallimorei true 
from seed, and if such is tlie case plants 
raised in that way should prove an ad¬ 
vantage over grafted specimens.—W. L. 

Deutzia Vilmorinae. — During the last 
fifteen years several very useful Deutzias 
have been added to our gardens, some 
sjioeies, others hybrids. The plant under 
notice is a species, and seeds were intro¬ 
duced from China ten years ago. In some 
respects it migiit easily be mistaken for a 
Philadelpbus, more particularly in habit, 
leaves, and outward appearance of the 
flowers. A glance at the stamens, how¬ 
ever. shows at once that it belongs to 
Deutzia. by reason of their winged or 
flattened filaments. It grows 8 feet or 
•more high. The white flowers are 
each 1 Inch across, and produced iu June 
iu wide racemes, the petals wider than 
those of most Deutzias. As it blooms in 
June it escapes tlie cold winds which often 
prove fatal to the flowers of those which 
bloom in May. It should be planted in 
rich, loamy soil in a position exposed lo 
full sun, but where the ground is not 
subject to long periods of drought, for 
Deutzias as a rule are thirsty subjects 
Cuttings of young shoots root quite as 
easily as those of other species if in¬ 
serted in pots of sandy soil in a close 
frame in June or July. Its late-flowering 
and general vigour, together with its 
large, handsome flowers, suggest that it 
might be used with advantage by the 
hybridist.—MV, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

BERBERIS STENOPHYLLA AT 
LILFORD HALL. 

This?! I believe, Is one of the finest speci¬ 
mens in the country of this beautiful 
hardy shrub. I understand it was planted 
in 1870 from a 5-inch pot, and since estab¬ 
lished has required no further attention. 
The dimensions of the plant are: Circum¬ 
ference, 107 feet; height, 15 feet. A full 
description of Berberis stenophylla will 
be found in the issue of May 29th (p. 322). 

F. W. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Magnolia leaves Injured.—Can you tell me 
what causes the injury to the leaves 1 enclose 
of a Magnolia? A great many of its leaves are 
aSected in the same way.—B oxer. 

[The Magnolia appears to have been at¬ 
tacked by a bug. which lias pierced the 
leaves while in the bud state, and they 
naturally show marked damage as the 
leaves increase in size. This kind of 
damage is diflieult to circumvent, and the 


loamy soil and is easily increased by 
cuttings. An annual pruning is advisable. 
This should be done in February, taking 
care to cut the secondary branches well 
back and to remove any wood which shows 
signs of exhaustion. It grows satisfac¬ 
torily in some parts of Essex, and was a 
feature a few years ago In the public gar¬ 
dens at Bath, but it is, perhaps, in Devon¬ 
shire and Cornwall that it reaches its 
most imposing proportions.—D. 

The Spanish Broom (Spartium 
junceum).—This beautiful flowering shrub 
is, from the deep-descending nature of its 
roots, indifferent to hot, dry summers. 
The large, golden-yellow blossoms com¬ 
mence, as a rule, to expand early in July, 
and a succession is kept up for a long 
time. Allowed to grow naturally it forms 
a rather spare-growing shrub with green, 
Rush-like branches, practically devoid of 
leaves. In this way it is seen to the best 
advantage when associated with lower- 
growing shrubs, above which the slender 
branches display their floral charms. If 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

AZALEAS. 

From several questions that have lately 
appeared touching imperfect development 
of flower-buds, scarcity of bloom, etc., in 
the Azalea, it would appear there is still 
something to be desired in many instances 
in the management of this greenhouse 
plant. There is hardly any plant that will 
yield such a wealth of blossom with so 
little trouble and expense. It is this 
characteristic, coupled with the well- 
known hardiness of the Azalea, that is, 
perhaps, in some measure answerable for 
occasional failures. We are apt to think 
an annual display of bloom will come as a 
matter of course, forgetting or ignoring 
the fact that there are certain errors con¬ 
nected with the treatment of the Azalea 
that will partially or wholly destroy a 
season's bloom. One cause of failure Is 



Berberis stenophylla at Lilford Hall. 


only thing that is likely to be of any as¬ 
sistance is to spray the shoots in May or 
thereabouts when tile buds are unfolding 
with pa ratlin emulsion as a repellent of the 
bug.] 

Solanum crlspum.— This is only hardy 
in the warmer parts of the country. Of 
semi-scandent habit, it may be found as 
an evergreen or deciduous shrub, accord¬ 
ing to temperature, a spell of frost caus¬ 
ing it to shed most of its leaves if not 
them all. The blue or purplish flowers are 
Ixtrno in large heads, usually from the 
prints of young branches. Perhaps the 
best display is in June, but from that time 
until the end of summer, flowers are to be 
found at almost any time. When planted 
against a wall or trellis the trailing habit 
of the branches is noticeable, but when 
planted in the open a sturdier habit is de¬ 
veloped, and by occasional pruning the 
plant will hold itself erect. It is a native 
of Chile, w-hence it was introduced 
about eighty-five years ago. Climatic con¬ 
ditions being right, it grows rapidly in 
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a more compact plant is desired the plants 
may be cut back in early spring. Though 
they flower well in this way they have not 
the grace and elegance of a more natur¬ 
ally grown specimen. To lay the founda¬ 
tion of a bushy plant the seedlings should 
be stopi>ed during their earlier stages. 
This Broom is readily raised from seed, 
which may be sown in pots and the seed¬ 
lings kept therein till they are planted into 
their permanent quarters. For rough banks 
and places in the wild garden the seed, 
which is freely produced, may be scattered 
and allowed to look after itself. Among 
its other desirable features is the fact 
that the Spanish Broom will succeed 
better than most shrubs, even in the 
smoky and undesirable districts of 
London.—W. T. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —.Veto Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, atul shrubs, their culture and 
arratiyement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, lJs. ; 
post free. Us. tid. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, IV.C. 


to be found in allowing the plants to re¬ 
main too long out-of-doors. There may bo 
favoured spots where Azaleas can bo 
fairly well acclimatised, but. as a rule, 
they should be housed by the beginning 
of September, unless there are exceptional 
opportunities for protection out-of-doors, 
but even then they are better under glass, 
unless the covering up is duly performed, 
irrespective of weather. 

Another source of failure is neglecting 
to secure an early-matured growth. The 
plants should be thoroughly cleansed im¬ 
mediately they are out of flower, and re¬ 
ceive for a few weeks the benefit of the 
warm, genial temperature of the vinery or 
early Beach-house. The latter is the best 
place for them, as, by the time the plants 
have made a nice growth, the Beaches will 
be beginning to colour, and the cooler tem- 
jrerature and plenty of air will be just 
what the Azaleas require to harden the 
young growth preparatory to their being 
turned out-of-doors. This is rather a 
critical time, and unless a little care is 
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taken, the young growth is apt to be 
blistered under the influence of a power¬ 
ful sun. With a view to prevent this and 
to shelter the foliage from injury and the 
soil from drought, a skeleton frame of Fir 
or other poles of sufficient height to allow 
a free passage underneath, and wide 
enough to allow a patli clown the centre, is 
very useful. On the top and south sides of 
this frame a piece of open tiffany, or even 
a double thickness of J-inch mesh fish 
netting, can be hung just sufficient to 
break the force of a very powerful sun. 
The plants will do well under this slight 
protection until the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber, when, as previously stated, they 
should be housed, whatever the condition 
of the weather may be at that time. One 
luore source of failure is allowing the 
foliage to get crippled by tlirips, for, in 
common with all hard-wooded plants, 
partial destruction of foliage means seri¬ 
ous, if not iiermanent, injury to the 
Azalea. Special attention must be given 
in spring after flowering, before they are 
placed in warmth, and in autumn before 
housing, and at least once during summer 
and winter. If there is the least sign of 
thrips, the plants must be laid on their 
sides (tilting the pots slightly, so that 
none of the mixture penetrates the soil) 
and be thoroughly syringed with one of 
the many insecticides now before the pub¬ 
lic, varying the strength of the remedy ns 
the foliage is hard or tender. If it fa'll 
to the lot of anyone to take charge of 
plants that are already badly affected, this 
remedy must be applied three or four 
times, at intervals of a few days, until 
every insect is destroyed. 


CYCLAMENS. 

I would be glad if you eould give me a few 
hints on the culture of Cyclamens? I raised 
a batch of about (iffy from seed last year. 
They are now in 4-inch pots, and I should like 
to know if, when repotting, I should shorten 
or take off the old roots, and what is the beet 
compost to use?—J. P. S. . G.los. 

[If your plants were sufficiently 
advanced it was a pity you had not potted 
them l>efore—say. in the early part of July. 
You should lose no time in doing this 
flow, for every week’s delay is of con¬ 
siderable importance. As the season is so 
far advanced pots 5 inches or inches 
in diameter will be large enough, unless 
the plants are exceedingly vigorous. 
When repotting take away the broken 
crocks that are employed for drainage 
witli great care, but do not bruise or 
mutilate the roots in any way. A suitable 
compost may lie made up of three parts 
fibrous loam to two parts of good leaf- 
mould, and failing this, pent, with one 
part made np of silver sand and mortar 
rubbish from an old building if possible. 
This last must be broken up and sifted 
through a J-inch sieve. In potting, a 
little of the old soil may he taken from 
the top of the ball, if it can be done witli- 
'out disturbing the roots. The soil must 
be pressed down evenly and made 
moderately firm, taking care that tin* old 
ball of earth is buried at such a depth 
that the top of the corm is just above the 
surface of the soil. Cyclamens at this 
season enjoy a fairly moist atmosphere, 
lienee they succeed much better stood on 
an asli bottom in a cold-frame so 
situated that it is shaded from the 
hottest part, of the sun’s rays than on a 
dry stage in the greenhouse. Plenty of ! 
air should be given, and when the roots 
take possession of the new soil exposure 
to a warm, gentle rain will do them good. 
When the pots are well furnished with 
roots an occasional stimulant, either of 
manure-water and soot combined, or one 
of tlie many plant foods, may he given. 
Take particular care not to give it too i 
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strong, while once every ten days will suf¬ 
fice. During hot weather the plants are 
greatly benefited by being sprinkled 
overhead two or three times a day. By 
the end of August, or in the early part of 
Septemlier, they should be taken into the 
greenhouse, taking care that they are not 
over-crowded. As the flowers develop 
especial care must be taken with the 
watering, as if water is injured into the 
central crown the blooms are very liable 
to damp off. The principal insect pests 
are green-fly and the Begonia-mite, both 
of which can be kept under by vapouris¬ 
ing] 


NOTES AND TIE PLIES. 

Mignonette in the greenhouse —If seed 
is sown now the resultant plants will 
flower during the dull months of the year. 
A good plan is to sow the seeds in well- 
drained pots 5 inches in diameter. The 
most suitable compost may consist mainly 
of loam of a fairly holding character, 
lightened by a little sand, and, if possible, 
mortar rubbish. The soil should be 
pressed down very firmly and care must 
be taken not to fill the i>ots too full, 
as space must be left for watering. 
Mignonette does not transplant well, hence 
the seed should lie sown in the pots in 
which it is to flower. When sown at this 
season the young plants quickly make 
their appearance. A good place for the 
seed pots is a light frame where plenty of 
air can be given. When the best can be 
selected the young plants may lie thinned 
out to five in a pot. Care must he taken 
not to over-water, as the roots of the 
Mignonette are very delicate and soon 
suffer from an excess of moisture. When 
the weather is too cold to keep them in a 
frame they must he given a good, light 
position in the greenhouse.—W. T. 

Echium Wildpreti.—At the Chelsea 
Show, held in May, some good flowering 
examples of this biennial member of the 
Bugioss family were shown. They 
attracted a good deal of attention by 
reason of their striking and uncommon 
appearance. Well-flowered examples will 
reach a height of 3 feet to 4 feet, the upper 
part of the stem being terminated by a 
spire of beautiful rosy-red blossoms, and 
the lower portion thickly furnished with 
long, narrow, silvery-grey leaves. It is 
now alluded to owing to the fact that the 
present is a very suitable season for sow¬ 
ing the seeds, which is the only means of 
increase. Sown now in a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, the young 
plants will soon make their appearance. 
Potted off as soon ns they can he con¬ 
veniently handled, the young plants may 
be wintered in a good light position, 
taking care not to overwater them. In 
the spring they may he shifted into pots 
fi inches in diameter, using some broken 
brick rubble in addition to the loam, leaf- 
mould. and sand. In these pots they may 
be flowered in the following spring, or, if 
preferred, the strongest examples may he 
shifted into 8-inch pots. This should la? 
done now in order to have the plants well 
established before winter. Even in this 
singe the large rosette of silvery-grey 
leaves is very beautiful. Owing to its silky 
nature the foliage should not be wetted. 
Tills Echium Is a native of the Canary 
Islands.—W. T. 

Magnolia pumlla. — This Magnolia, or 
Talnuma ns I believe it is sometimes called, 
is a native of Java, and requires a warm 
house for its successful culture. It will 
flower freely when not more than 18 inches 
high. The leaves are of a dark, glossy 
green on the upper surface and slightly 
glaucous beneath. The flowers, which do 
not expand widely, are about the. size of a 


pigeon’s egg, and of an ivory-white tint 
tinged with green. From this it will be 
seen that M. purnila is not particularly 
showy, but, as a set-off to this, the 
blossoms are deliciously fragrant. This 
character is more pronounced in the even¬ 
ing than it is during the day. The late 
Mr. William Bull, of Chelsea, used to 
grow a quantity of this Magnolia, and 
when a few flowers were open, their agree¬ 
able perfume was distributed over a good- 
sized structure. Unlike many Magnolias, 
cuttings are not at all difficult to root if 
formed of the half-ripened shoots, taken 
during the summer months, inserted into 
lwts of sandy soil, and placed in a warm 
propagating-case whore there is a gentle 
bottom heat. The best comjKjst is a mix¬ 
ture of loam, peat, and sand.—W. T. 

A pink-flowered Marguerite. —Some ten 
years or so ago a form of Marguerite with 
an Anemonq-like centre was sent out under 
the name of Queen Alexandra. The central 
portion was, however, much less develoixal 
than in the variety Mrs. F. Sander, which 
is so much grown at the present day. Some 
time after Queen Alexandra was distri¬ 
buted there was a deal of talk over what 
was spoken of as a pink-flowered Mar¬ 
guerite under the name of Pink Queen 
Alexandra. For a season or two very- 
large numbers were sold on the faith of 
this description, hut disappointment was 
general. \True, the central disc was pink 
or pinkish, but the large ray florets were 
quite white. A variety with a larger and. 
consequently, a more conspicuous centre 
was sent out soon after as Pink Perfection, 
but, in its case, the florets, which consti¬ 
tute the major portion of the flower, were 
also white. I have not met with either of 
these varieties for some time, so conclude 
they have now dropped out of cultivation. 
The variety Mrs. F. Sander, nfter its intro¬ 
duction, rapidly became popular, and is 
now very generally met with.—K. E. AY. 

Fuchsias In the conservatory. —The Fuchsia 
seems to have lost caste of late years, but 
well grown it is a graceful plant in every 
form. When trained over arches spanning the 
paths in the conservatory, pinched a little at 
first, and then encouraged to develop, it is 
charming. Grown as a. pyramid in a pot and 
plunged in the borders it is very attractive. 
In a lofty house F. corymbiflora is very' effec¬ 
tive. as 1 have seen it in the past, but the old 
varieties we used to be familiar with have to 
a large extent disappeared. Rose of Caatile. 
belonging to the white or light-coloured sec¬ 
tion, is still a good variety for planting out, 
and there are many others.—E. H. 

Scientific twaddle. — Some of the most 
futile things in the way of experiment are 
done in the name of science, of which this 
is an example. Imagine the transmission 
of variegation being of the slightest human 
interest! 

Experiments in plant breeding at Cam- 
BBiDGE.-*-The annua] report of the 
Botanic Garden Syndicate states that 
Mies Saunders lias continued her re¬ 
searches in tile cross-breeding of stocks, 
and her experiments have especially 
been made with regard to the behaviour 
of doubles. She lias also continued the 
breeding of Foxgloves, ami so far as pos¬ 
sible the leaves have been utilised for 
the supply of the drug Digitalis. Mr. 
Gregory and Miss Killbv have continued 
their experiments on Primula sinensis, 
especially with reference to giant races 
which have been found to be in a 
“tetraploid” condition. The genetics 
of the tetraploid races present pheno¬ 
mena of very great interest which are 
now being investigated. Miss Gairdner 
lias continued lier crossings of Tropteo- 
lums for the purpose of studying the 
transmission of variegation, and also 
lier experiments with an abnormal type 
of Wallflower. Miss Kiilby has con¬ 
tinued her experiments in the cross¬ 
breeding of Vegetahlo Marrows and 
certain climbing Beans, the latter with 
a view to ascertaining the mode of in¬ 
heritance of seed and pod characters. 

She has also continued her investiga¬ 
tions on the inheritance of flower pat¬ 
tern in Phlox Drnnimonrii. The ex¬ 
penses of this work have been met in 
part bv a grant from the Gordon Wigan 
Fund, in part by grants from the Royal 
Society and the Rritisb Association, and 
ip part from private sources. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE LAMAUQUE ON SOUTH WALL. 
It is not often that a thing one plants in 
the way of a Rose or a flower is good 
after many years in the same place. 
Li marque has been good with me, 
although planted twenty years, without 
any mulching or manure. It is getting a 
little less in size of flower than it was in 
the first few years, but is still very 
beautiful. It is one of the Roses that 
do not go back on the lirlar, and is ]ier- 
haps one of the greatest of the white 
Roses, especially of the noble climbers. 
All it asks for is a warm wall, which 
many of the most beautiful Roses do not 
care for, doing best on the north side.—W. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Itv this time the summer crop of Roses 
will be on the wane in most parts of the 
country. Plants that have done flowering 


this purpose thau any mulching. I was 
very pleased to see the notes by “ W. R.” | 
on this i>oint in the issue for July 3rd, 
where the continual use of mulches is I 
rightly deprecated. Not only does such 
mulching disfigure the garden, but it pro¬ 
vides a breeding ground for innumerable 
pests. One has only to look underneath 
the manure used and he will find a won¬ 
derful variety of insects and fungi, the 
presence of which does not augur well for 
the future health of the plants. It i.- 
wiser, therefore, to avoid the use of 
mulches and conserve the moisture by | 
good cultivation. If the soil is heavy and 
apt to become caked easily it may be kept 
more open and workable by adding a 
dressing of some short lightening 
material, such as spent hops, decayed 
leaves, or well-rotted farmyard manure, 
but this top-dressing should in all eases 
be worked into the soil and not allowed 
to lie on the top. 


are of no further use, their places being 
occupied next-year by the younger shoots. 

The early-flowering Ramblers will have 
finished blooming now and should lx* 
thinned out at once, not only to give the 
young canes more chance to ri])on, but 
also to ease the work in the late autumn. 
The later - flowering Ramblers of the 
Dorothy Perkins type might be able to 
sustain their masses of bloom better, and 
for a longer period, if a little manure 
water we-re given about twice a week. 
Liquid manure may again be given to all 
classes of autumn-blooming Roses directly 
the flower-buds begin to show' colour. 
Such applications will improve the quality 
and the colour of the blooms. If such 
animal manure cannot be obtained there 
are good, reliable artificial manures that 
can be used in liquid form with 
advantage to the plants. 

The insect pests do not give much 
trouble just at thi3 season of the year, 



Rose Lamarque on south side of house. 


for the present must be well looked after 
and bo allowed to recuperate in readiness 
for the autumn show of blossom. They 
should be kept gently on the move if pos¬ 
sible, but it Is wiser not to force the 
second growth. To this end it is tietter 
to discontinue feeding, whether liquid or 
solid. In good soil watering is only need¬ 
ful in an exceptionally dry season, but 
where the Roses are grown In a lighter 
medium a considerable amount of water 
will be needful if the plants are to be 
kept healthy. In any case let the water¬ 
ing be thorough, a good soaking once a 
fortnight being far more effective than a 
dribble every day. Particular attention 
must be paid to Roses growing on walls 
or fences; also in dry, sheltered borders, 
ns these often become exceedingly dry 1 at 
the root. Much can be done to ward off 
the effect of drought by keeping the beds 
well hoed and loose on the surface. A 
good tilth on the beds is far better for 
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The quality of the second crop of bloom 
will be very much improved by thoroughly 
overhauling and trimming the plants 
directly the first crop is well over. A 
certain amount of quite useless wood will 
have been produced during tlie season, 
and this must be removed. Cut out all 
small blind shoots, which will never bear 
good flowers but will rob the plant of a 
considerable amount of vitality. Old 
flower-stems must also lie removed, par¬ 
ticularly in the case of varieties that 
produce seed-pods readily, as these latter 
weaken the plants considerably if allowed 
to develop. Cut these stems down to a 
prominent eye, even if this means the re¬ 
moval of a considerable mass of growth. 
Perpetual-flowering climbers, whether on 
walls or pillars, especially need looking 
to in this way, to encourage the produc¬ 
tion of younger limbs. Roses that have 
been pegged down will need those limbs 
removed that have done flowering and 


but in their place we nnd the various 
fungoid diseases of the Rose. The most 
common is mildew, which is very active 
in the late summer and autumn. It seems 
to lie impossible to destroy the actual 
living cells of mildew once they have be¬ 
come established on a plant, but. by con¬ 
stant spraying with a reliable wash Its 
ravages may be combated with success. 
Orange or red rust must be looked for and 
if possible removed by cutting away the 
limb affected, or it will rapidly spread to 
neighbouring trees. Should an epidemic 
occur spray the bushes with potassium 
sulphide at the rate of one tahlespoonful 
to four gallons of water. Where red-rust 
occurs on the stems of standard Rose-trees 
it should be washed off with a solution 
of water and methylated spirit in equal 
parts. Black-spot is often troublesome at. 
this time of the year, and confines its 
attention to the foliage, causing it to 
turn sickly and fall from the trees. This 
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disease is treated in the same way as red- 
rust, and in addition the diseased leaves 
must be carefully collected and burned 
to prevent the spread of the pest. 

Eglantine. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses as bushes.—I am quite in agree¬ 
ment witli “ W. R.” in the issue of 
Gardening Illustrated for July 3rd, in 
which he condemns the coddling and mess¬ 
ing about to which Roses are so often 
subjected. To carry out the advice so 
often given of pruning, mulching, and 
manuring, one would think that in order 
to grow a Rose successfully entailed a 
great amount of trouble. In order to 
give them a trial under normal conditions 
1 planted one each of Gruss an Teplitz 
and Hugh Dickson in an ordinary 
border, under the same conditions as the 
general run of flowering shrubs. The 
plants, botli of which were on their own 
roots, were practically unpruned. except 
that tlie soft Dirt ions of the long shoots of 
Hugh Dickson were slightly shortened 
back, and a few of the weak branches of 
Grass an Teplitz in the centre of the 
plant were cut out.. The result is a 
splendid display of flowers, far exceeding 
in number those that are subjected to so 
much coddling. True, the blooms may 
not he finite so large as in heavily-pruned 
and manured plants, but then size is not 
everything, and the display is good. That 
Roses may well be grown in this way may 
often be seen in cottage gardens, where 
large bushes of some of the old kinds 
flower freely every year without any 
pruning or manuring.—K. R. W. 

The single China Rose.— Dow's 'single 
China Rose, Rosa indieu Low's variety, 
on a pillar, is again flowering with its 
wonted freedom, and has evidently 
enjoyed the bright warm weather we have 
had for some time, it is not easy, how¬ 
ever, to convince the average garden 
visitor of the value of this single Rose, 
which is eclipsed by the Polyantha 
Ramblers and the Wichuraiahas, as at 
present these are masses of flower, while 
It. indica is more valued for its con¬ 
tinuous flowering than for its glory at any 
specific period. On the other hand it 
comes early and blooms for several 
months. The flowers, which are single 
and fragile-looking, are of a light pink, 
the backs of the petals suffused with rose 
and salmon. Where continuous and pro¬ 
longed blooming is desired this Rose may 
well bo planted.— Scotch Rose. 

Roses.— The flowering of Hybrid I’er- 
petual and sundry other species of Roses 
being over, the dead flowers have Ik'cii re¬ 
moved, the surface of the beds hoed and 
cleaned and then dressed with manure, 
which was hoed in. Timely removal of 
siicnt flowers and the application of 
manure induce new growth and the pro¬ 
duction of a fair amount of autumnal 
blooms on Hybrid l’crpetuaIs. and a groat 
wealth of them on that line old Rose Sou¬ 
venir de la Maimaison. Teas and their 
hybrids, as well as hybrid Chinas, arc as 
yet blooming profusely, lint, as soon as the 
first flush of bloom is past the beds will 
receive similar attention. Nothing short 
of looking tlm liods over daily for tlie pur- 
Iio.se of removing spent flowers and fallen 
Jietnls will keep the Rose garden proiier in 
a state of tidiness for the present. Many 
of the wall Roses, if cleared of dead 
flowers and afforded -a good watering, yield 
a nice lot of bloom in the autumn months. 
-G. R. K. 

Rambler Rose Ne Plus Ultra. With me 
this comes in soon alter Thalia and The Daw¬ 
son. Jt is one about which some reservation 
must be made, as tile flowers when past their 
best assume a somewhat livid hue. It grows 
and flowers freely, and has been very good in 
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my garden for a number of years, growing 
on an arbour in association with Blush 
liana bier, than which it is hardier, having sur¬ 
vived with little damage a winter two or three 
years ago which cut Blueh Rambler almost to 
the ground. The flowers keep longer when cut 
than those of many of the other Ramblers.— 
S. A. 


Rosa repens alba. — Tn some Scottish gardens 
Rosa repens alba ha« for eome years been 
grown with some success. It ie of special value 
for training over banks or retaining walls, and 
I know of an old gravel pit where it makes 
quite a delightful sight hanging over the side, 
which is supported by a rough stone wall. It 
seems rather strange that this Rose is not 
more grown than it is, seeing that twelve 
years have elapsed since it was introduced.— 
Scotch Rose. 

Rose Tausendschon.— This Polyantha Rose 
evidently maintains its reputation as one of 
the finest of its class. This season it is flower¬ 
ing freely, despite a dry time which has re¬ 
tarded the opening of others of its class. It 
has been a favourite 6inee its introduction, 

I about eight years ago, and one finds the blooms 
are appreciated for cutting as well as for the 
garden.—Ess. 


Rose Mine. Ravary. —This, sent out in 1900, 
is holding its ground well in northern gardens, 
it has become a general favourite, its free 
and continuous blooming being a great factor 
in its favour. The pointed buds are highly 
attractive, and the golden-yellow, deep orange- 
yellow-shaded. open flowers are very effective 
in a mass.—S cotch Rose. 


Scotch Rose Z«ady Hamilton. —This deli¬ 
cately-coloured and pretty Scotch Rose, has 
been very pleasing this season, a dry June 
apparently suiting these little Roses. Lady 
Hamilton is of a soft white and pink, difficult 
to describe in words, but remarkably attrac¬ 
tive. The flowers are fairly large and double. 
—9. A. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


INSECTS AND THEIR DESTRUCTION. 
It is u common experience to And in¬ 
vasions of insects, lienee the gardener is 
always prepared to attack those which 
infest outdoor I’eaeh - trees. Cherries, 
Plums, Roses, and Broad Beans, to men- 
tkin only a few. All are familiar with 
the frequent attacks made on Cucumbers, 
on Benches indoors, Vines, Tomatoes, to 
say nothing about the many plant iiests 
that have to be specially dealt with. One 
has only to consult the catalogues of the 
leading sundriesmen to find how varied 
are the remedies there offered for deal¬ 
ing with the insects which the average 
gardener lias to contend against. This 
year, so far, has established a record in 
insect invasions, and it lias been only by 
persistent efforts that they have been held 
in check. Some specifics have a reputa¬ 
tion for destroying insect life, others 
again are just ns certain to disappoint. 
Water has a widely varied influence on 
these chemical prepnrations, and it is, I 
think, a matter that is deserving of 
thought. If one may judge from testimony 
given by users of some brands of in¬ 
secticide there must be something not yet 
explained accounting for the varied 
results. A very familiar remedy for the 
green-fly is Quassia extract. This I have 
purchased from several lending houses, 
but, strange to say, only one brand can 1 
deiiend on to do useful work. Used 
according to Instructions, some prepara¬ 
tions have no apparent effect on the 
insects, and even when the strength has 
been added to no more success follows. 
When these failings have been brought 
before the vendors they have been sur¬ 
prised. I know that soft water is pre¬ 
ferable to that drawn from a well, but 
when there is only l>ond or tank water 
available, both of which are admittedly 
soft, wliat explains tile varied effect of 
insecticides? In conversation with a 
gardening friend quite recently this ques¬ 
tion of insecticides came up, and caused 
me some little surprise, lie saying that 
Quassia extract was Ills remedy for all 
kinds of insects, even including red- 
spider. In another case nicotine, which 
is used for vapourising, was claimed to 
bo quite a reliable remedy for red-spider 


on Pencil-trees, not used as a fumigant, 
but applied in spray form at the rate of a 
teaspoonful to a gallon of water. The 
trees under glass under the charge of 
this gardener were perfectly free from 
red-spider at the end of the summer. So 
much was this in evidence that I inquired 
the reason, and with all seriousness he 
assured me that a daily syringing was not 
necessary, because an occasional nicotine 
spray was all that was required. This 
summer I adopted this remedy with a 
certain amount of eoufldence, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, the nicotine in my case failed in 
its purpose. For aphides I have found 
“ Vistoline ” an excellent remedy. I was 
doubtful if its tar smell would leave a 
taint, but I have not found this. It lias 
been very useful on Cherries, which 
black aphis annually attacks. Usually 
Quassia lias been depended on. applying it 
when the colonies first appear, and before 
leaf-eurl is set up. For red-spider on 
Vines there is nothing I have been so suc¬ 
cessful with as Campbell’s sulphur 
vnpouriser. If there is a sign of attack 
—and it can he easily delected when it 
does put in an appearance—fuming with 
the best quality flowers of sulphur on two 
consecutive nights clears the pest. The 
one disadvantage of this remedy is the 
coating of the upper sides of the berries 
with the sulphur deposit, which, though 
not being harmful, detracts somewhat 
from their appearance. 

Aphis attacks appear to be more com¬ 
mon in some seasons than others, and 
seem particularly virulent when the wind 
comes from the colder quarters and the 
drought is prolonged. This year the wind 
seems to have clung to a northerly direc¬ 
tion, and to this may be due the many 
attacks of aphides. It would bo interest¬ 
ing if some reader would give his practical 
opinion on the effect of water—whether 
hard or soft—when used for mixing 
these washes. Our water supply comes 
from a lake of several acres. 

'Rood As/tton. W. Strugnell. 


The Cuckoo-spit, or Frog-hopper.— This 
is one of the insects causing more harm 
to plant life than is generally supposed. 
It, or rather the frothy excrement from 
it, is looked upon as nasty and objection¬ 
able, but tlie insect is decidedly harmful, 
and shoots affected by it make very little 
headway. It is very much in evidence 
this year, and the long spell of dry 
weather is all in its favour. An idea is 
prevalent in some places that the Eider 
Can claim immunity from insect pests, but 
I came across some bushes the other day 
with hardly u shoot that was not dis¬ 
figured by the “ hopper.” It is just as well 
to clear all border plants, both shrubby 
and herbaceous, of the insect, and if any¬ 
thing in the way of patent insecticides is 
not available a substitute can be found by 
sleeping 1 lb. of Quassia chips (which are 
very inexpensive) in eight gallons of water 
and applying this mixture forcibly and 
thoroughly with the syringe. Plants so 
treated are not only fairly well cleared 
but are hardly likely to be attacked again. 
The only plant in my small garden quite 
free of the "hopper” is Choisya ternnta. 
1 never remember noticing any form of 
aphides on the Choisya, but towards tlie 
end of a hot, dry summer it is apt to be 
troubled with red-spider. Whilst the 
stock of home-made insecticide noted 
above is on hand it. will be well to spray 
over tlie different lots of outdoor Chrys¬ 
anthemums, tlie border varieties of C. 
indicum, and the various sorts of O. maxi¬ 
mum and C. fruteseens to ward off the 
attack of tlie fly that is responsible for 
the leaf-boring maggot.—E. B. S. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

CANTERBURY BELLS FOR THE 
HOUSE. 

These charming old-world flowers have 
lie-n greatly improved during recent years. 
The illustration shows a beautiful way of 
using them when grown in pots. For this 
liurpo.se the seeds ore sown in May in boxes, 
or they may be sown in a warm, light 
border. The seedlings, when strong 
enough, are planted out' about 0 inches 
apart, and grown on until the following 


enlly the same, as they should be planted 
into their flowering quarters early in 
April, when, if arranged in groups with 
the various colours kept together, a line 
effect is obtained. E. M. 


ORCHIDS. 

NOT US AND REPLIES. 

Odontoglossum Harryanum. This fine 
Odontoglot does not receive the attention 
of amateurs that it deserves. The sepals 
are deep chestnut-brown tipped and 



Canterbury Bells in bronze bowl. 


April, when they are lifted and potted up 
into pots according to the size of the 
plants, and then placed in a cool-frame, 
and eventually brought into the green¬ 
house to bloom. There are lovely blue. 
Pink, and white flowered varieties, includ¬ 
ing single, double, and the popular cup- 
and-saueer variety. All are charming and 
admirably adapted for the decoration of 
unused tireplaces, tubs, and vases in the 
house, as they flower from the end of May 
onwards, according to tile temperature 
given them. After flowering they are 
thrown away, being of no further use. 
Their cultivation out-of-doors is prnctl- 
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marked with yellow, the petals marked 
with mauve-purple, and the three-lobed 
lip white striped with mauve-purple. The 
spikes are produced during the spring 
months, and when these are removed 
growth will commence.. Any repotting is 
carried out when the growth is about 
2 Inches long, and a fresh batch of roots 
appears at the base. A suitable rooting 
medium consists of peat, Osmunda fibre, 
partly decayed Oak leaves, and Sphagnum 
Moss in equal parts. If the old compost 
is decayed it should be removed, and all 
dead roots cut away. The pots must be 
filled to one-third of their depth with 


drainage, and the soil should be pressed 
moderately linn about the roots. Keep 
the surroundings moist, and shade the 
plants from all strong sunlight. O. 
Harryanum should he placed at the 
warmest end of the cool house, and 
watered carefully at. all times.—\Y. 11. 

Dendrobium nobile. —The many excel¬ 
lent qualities of this old favourite are well 
known, and on account of its easy culture 
it is a first-rate plant for the amateur. A 
typical form has pseudo-bulbs each 1 foot 
to 2 feet long, the flowers white, heavily 
tipped witli rose-purple, the lip having a 
deep crimson blotch in the throat. The 
species. is very variable and there are 
many named varieties in commerce. Im¬ 
portations arrive in this country occasion¬ 
ally, and there is always a chance of 
securing a good form when the plants are 
purchased directly they arrive. The first 
living plant of 1). nobile was brought to 
England from China by Mr. J. Russell 
Reeves, who had bought it in the market 
of MaeaO, and it flowered at Messrs. 
Loddige's nursery in 1837. Dendrobiums 
belonging to this section require potting 
about every second year, a suitable com¬ 
post consisting of Osmunda fibre, peat, 
and Sphagnum Moss in equal parts. 
Ordinary flower-pots or pans are the best 
receptacles, the former if the plants are 
grown on the Rtage, and the latter with a 
wire handle attached to suspend them 
from the roof. During active growth a 
warm, moist atmosphere is needed, and 
the plants should he liberally supplied 
with water until the pseudo-bulbs are 
matured. When this stage is reached only 
sufficient should lie given to keep the bulbs 
plump, while a cooler temperature with a 
Jess moist atmosphere should be afforded. 
The proper ripening of the pseudo-bulbs is 
essential to secure a plentiful crop of 
flowers.— Sadox. 

Oncidium concolor. — This boars ils 
drooping scapes of bright canary-yellow 
flowers in early summer and is useful for 
suspending from the roof of a low house 
or staged in such a way that the blooms 
are level with the eye. It will thrive 
cither in the cool or intermediate house, 
and any repotting should he done a few 
weeks after the scapes are removed. A 
mixture of Osmunda - fibre. Sphagnum 
Moss, and partly-decayed Beech-leaves is 
a good rooting medium. All the in¬ 
gredients should be cut up rather fine and 
the dusty particles of the leaves must lie 
sifted out. I’ot moderately firm and 
water sparingly until the roots are fairly 
vigorous, when the supply can be 
increased with advantage. When the 
pseudo-bulbs are fully developed the 
plants should lie kept slightly on the dry 
side until growth begins. Weak examples 
ought not to be allowed to flower as a rest 
will be very beneficial.—15. 

Miltonia vexillaria. —This, in many col¬ 
lections, is now represented by numerous 
choice and rare varieties. The large flat 
flowers are of a light rose colour ns a 
general rule, but there is much variation. 
Well-grown examples often push up two 
strong spikes from the same pseudo-bulb. 
This is a valuable attribute, and if several 
specimens are grown a good display is 
secured in May and June. M. vexillaria 
should be grown in a house where the 
average temperature throughout the year 
is from 55 degs. to CO degs. F. The plants 
must never suffer from dryness at the 
root, although a greater quantity of mois¬ 
ture must he afforded during the growing 
season. After flowering, a partial rest is 
allowed for a few weeks, when the annual 
repotting is carried out. Good drainage is 
essential and shade will he needed during 
the hottest part of the yeiir.—S. 
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VEGETABLES. 

NEW POTATOES. 

The appeal by the Board of Agriculture, 
urging the public to refrain from con¬ 
suming the new crop of Potatoes while so 
large a stock of old Potatoes remains avail¬ 
able, and in good condition for the table, 
deserves the careful attention of everyone 
at tlie present moment. May I, however, 
remind your readers that the old Potatoes 
on hand can also be put to another use? 
In response to the advice given last 
August considerable quantities of new 
Potatoes were then planted which gave 
excellent returns, and visitors to the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s exhibition 
in November last saw splendid examples 
of Potatoes grown from tubers planted in 
August. But even better results can be 
assured if old Potatoes are planted during 
the next four weeks. All that is needed is 
to choose the soundest tubers and either 
plant them at once on any freshly-dug 
ground or set them up on end for a fort¬ 
night to encourage “sprouting,” and then 
plant. New Potatoes in November and 
December are always acceptable, and the 
addition to the national food supply 
would be very great if the present plant¬ 
ing of old Potatoes were generally 
adopted. Whether the public buy new 
Potatoes now or not, it is almost certain 
that growers who depend upon the early 
market for the remunerative prices 
obtained will still lift their crops, as In 
many cases the land thus cleared is 
wanted immediately for sowing some 
“catch crop,” which, in its turn, helps 
to swell the national food supply. 

The public cannot be too often reminded 
that great additions to the food supply 
can be ensured by sowing in .July and 
August many valuable vegetable crops, 
such as Cabbage, Carrot, Onion, Lettuce, j 
Dwarf Beans, Globe Beet, Pens, Spinach, 
etc. Akthcr W. Sutton. I 


LATE TURNIPS. 

With July well advanced, it is well to 
prepare for the late crops and those that 
provide the winter supply. To get the 
best .results I would advise several sow¬ 
ings between now and early September. 
To get good results there must be a good 
root-run and quick growth, and this re¬ 
mark applies with more force to the July 
and August sowings than the latest one in 
September. The earlier sowings will not 
be large ones, the object being to get small, 
sweet roots as quickly as possible. For 
the July sowings I have found a cool 
border much better than a warm one. 
The smaller August sowing does well on a 
west border, hut there must be ample food 
and moisture to prevent the seedlings fall¬ 
ing a prey to the Turnip-flea. I have in 
a dry season found it advantageous to 
allow more room between the rows. By 
using a little strawy litter or anything 
that conserves the moisture the plants get 
a start. Watering freely between the 
rows and keeping the surface soil cool 
ward off tlie fly. 

The September sowing is tlie most im¬ 
portant, as the roots often occupy the land 
for some months. Large, coarse roots arc 
not required, and by sowing frequently as 
advised above, there will bo an absence of 
large roots. The land for the late crop 
should lie well prepared, wood-ashes, fresh 
soot, and slaked lime being most valuable 
as a top-dressing previous to sowing. Choose 
for this crop an open quarter, and, if pos¬ 
sible, well drained, as in this the Turnip 
will winter well even when there are 
winter frosts if a little soil is drawn up 
to the crowns at tlie approach of severe 
weather. Any roots not required for use 
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will in the spring give a good supply of 
green tops. For the winter crop it Is well 
to allow a little more space between the 
rows, 15 inches to 18-inches apart being 
none too much. For this sowing the 
yellow-fleshed varieties should not lie over¬ 
looked. These are of splendid quality, 
and for use from December to April can¬ 
not be excelled. Roots the size of a 
cricket-ball are quite large enough—they 
are of better flavour and keep better— 
and such varieties as the Tellow Perfec¬ 
tion. a rather flat root, a quick grower, is 
good for early-autumn supplies, hut for 
keeping I prefer Golden Globe. The 
earliest Yellow Turnip is the Yellow Six 
Weeks. The best of the white section is, 
undoubtedly, Red Globe, an excellent root 
as regards quality and keeping. 

W. C. R. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Savoy on north borders. —One often 
finds Savoys planted on sites that would 
be of greater value to a less tender crop. 
For instance, early Savoys planted oil a 
south horiler in a dry season are soon 
infested with fly or caterpillar and of poor 
quality. There are distinct advantages in 
planting on a cooler site, as less labour is 
required to keep the plants healthy. I 
have found it a great advantage to plant 
the later or Drumhead tyiies on a cooler 
site, as invariably this vegetable Is not 
much in demand till quite late iu the 
autumn. In mid-winter Savoys are at 
their host after a sharp touch of frost. 
The late varieties of Savoy, such as the 
Drumhead, New Year, Latest of All, and 
others, are much better sown later than is 
usually done, and at this date (the end of 
June or early July) I have, when the land 
has been occupied, transplanted them in 
rows a few inches apart in preference to 
starving them in crowded seed-beds. They 
then lift well later on, are sturdier in 
growth, and give a late supply.—C. IS. 

A useful Brussels Sprout.— There is in 
many gardens a tendency to grow huge 
Brussels Sprouts. Where this is the case 
size is obtained at the loss of quality, as, 
in my estimation, a coarse Sprout is of 
poor quality, and no gain whatever as re¬ 
gards crop, as the medium-sized ones ran 
be grown in less space, give a better re¬ 
turn in every way, and winter better. 
Dwarf Gem is the dwarfest of ail the 
varieties I have grown, and gives remark¬ 
ably solid sprouts. Though many persons 
prefer it as an early variety, I think its 
value is in its splendid keeping qualities. 
Though a dwarf variety, tlie sprouts, when 
well grown, are by no means small; in¬ 
deed, they are just the size liked, and, 
when well cooked, are whole and of ex¬ 
cellent quality. I have referred to its 
value for late supplies, and for years I 
grew It largely for this purpose, giving an 
open quarter, not too mucli manure, but 
deeply-dug land. I have had good crops 
from plants put out in July.—M. C. R. 

The Drumhead Borecoles. — There are 
several varieties, but the one I have found 
of great value is the Sutton Drumhead. 
I am aware there is plenty of good Kales: 
indeed, it is difficult to heat a good type of 
the Hardy Scotch Kale, hut the new 
Drumhead is so distinct both in growth, 
yield, and flavour, that those who have 
space may with advantage grow a small 
quarter of it. I should advise it for early 
winter use, that is, to precede the Hardy 
Scotch Kales. To do it justice it should 
have plenty of room, as in shape it Is not 
unlike a large Drumhead Cabbage, has 
very broad leaves with a prominent mid¬ 
rib. and, in addition, produces large shoots 
which, when cooked, are of a delicate 
flavour, and in this respect quite distinct 
from the older Kales. Seedlings planted 


in July soon make robust growth in deeply- 
dug land. An open position is the best.— 
W. F. 

Potato Early Puritan. — Fortunate in 
having escaped the harmful effects of frost, 
growth, from the time it appeared above 
ground, has been uninterrupted, a result 
which is now being reflected in the excel¬ 
lent crop of tubers that is now being lifted 
for daily requirements. Considering the 
length of time that lias elapsed since rain 
fell iu any appreciable quantity the yield 
and quality are surprising, and far beyond 
expectation. Of the several varieties 
grown, Early Puritan is affording the 
greatest number of usable tubers. Although 
tills variety does not usually compare 
favourably with the yellow-fleshed kinds 
in iKiint of flavour in the estimation of 
many people, this season it leaves nothing 
to he desired. As old Potatoes are now 
almost, if not quite, unprocurable, the fact 
of Early Puritan having yielded such ex¬ 
cellent results is a valuable asset, for, 
having a large demand to meet, it has at 
this juncture proved a veritable godsend. 
As the tubers are lifted, the ground is 
broken down to a fine condition with the 
lifting-fork to prepare it for the succeed¬ 
ing crop. 

Lettuce Duke of Cornwall. — This is a 
Cabbage variety and of very fine quality. 
It is a great favourite in the western coun¬ 
ties. Duke of Cornwall is valuable on* ac¬ 
count of Its long standing, as, even when 
full-grown, it remains good a considerable 
time, the leaves folding well over the 
hearts, and there is little waste. This is 
very important during a hot summer. At 
the same time, to do it justice It is well 
to allow the plants room to develop, and. 
though a rapid grower, it should get good 
culture, as Lettuces at this season are so 
soon influenced by heat and drought, 
riants from seed sown in June, July, and 
August will give good heads for a long 
time. In dry seasons it is well to sow 
very thinly In rows and thin to 12 inches 
apart.—W. F. K. 

A useful summer Spinach.— Given a 
moderately rich soil, few plants give a 
better return if sown between the rows of 
late Peas, if, say, (i feet are allowed 
between the rows of Peas. It is not 
always possible to give the above position, 
but if a north border can lie spared the 
partial shade enjoyed is most beneficial. 
Avoid crowding in the row, so as to secure 
strong seedlings, aud also give ample room 
between tlie rows. For present sowing I 
have found the Long Standing Round the 
best summer variety. It is of excellent, 
quality and makes a large, succulent leaf. 
This variety is a great improvement on 
the older form of Round Leaved Spinach, 
and, ns its name implies, is valuable on 
account of its remaining good a consider¬ 
able time before running to seed.—F. K. 

Savoys.— A first planting of Early TJlm 
Savoy lias been made. This variety hearts 
in at an early date, and forms a welcome 
change from the later varieties of 
Cabbages, while, in addition, it can be 
planted quite closely. The usual distance 
afforded here is 12 inches between the 
lines and 9 inches between the plants. 
More plants of the same variety have been 
pricked off, and another sowing of seed 
lias been made under glass. The plants 
from the latter sowing will be used for 
filling up the ground which becomes avail¬ 
able ns early Potatoes are lifted. 

Broad Beans. — As these are always in 
demand throughout their season a final 
sowing iias been made. The variety used 
at this date is the early-podding variety, 
Agnadulee, which is not only free-cropping, 
but of good quality. No traces of aphis 
or of other pests hnve been noticed nmong 
Broad Beans during the present season. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Foxgloves in the garden.— Tile self, or 
nearly self, coloured flowers appeal most 
to me. In my garden they sow themselves 
freely, but they do not always come up 
where they are wanted, and I find it desir¬ 
able to save some of the seeds, and sow 
them where they can be allowed to grow, 
or else in boxes, and transplant in spring. 
Many of my friends do not appear to rea¬ 
lise that Foxgloves are only biennials, and 
make a great outcry when they find that 
their old plants do not always reappear. 

Salvia cratensis.— It surprises me to 
find in how few gardens the Meadow Sage 
finds a place. As a summer-flowering 
plant it lias a claim upon us, blooms of its 
character, colour, and stature being none 
too plentiful in .Tune. In fairly good soil 
it lias reached a height of about a foot and 


the Snowy Heron’s Bill, as this is called, 
would, I think, be much more welcome in 
the garden. The plant grows from 
10 inches to considerably more in height. 
In *' Hardy Flowers ” its height is given 
as from 10 inches to 2 feet, but I have not 
had It the latter height, though doubtless 
it may reach the height indicated in some 
soils. With me it is sometimes about 
13 inches high. These Heron’s Bills are 
nice plants for a dry border, as they do not 
show signs of distress in dry weather. 

An Amateur op Hardy Flowers. 


EDGINGS IN TIIE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

In the older gardens and the best, 1 
think, edging plants were imiiortant. In 
the great wave of bedding out fever they 
were less so. I do not tiiink a flower 
garden is at all worthy the name unless 
attention is paid to the best edging plants. 


would appear to be well suited for plant¬ 
ing iu the moister parts of the wild gar¬ 
den or in the neighbourhood of ponds. 
During the present season the first blooms 
were noticed in the last days of June—the 
27th, to be exact.— Kirk. 


E. H. WILSON ON LILY CULTURE. 
Journey in thought with me for a moment 
or two westward until west becomes east 
although we still chase the setting sun. 
Across this continent, across that broad 
ocean, misnamed “ Pacifle,” to Shanghai, 
tile gate of Far Cathay; onward and 
westward up the mighty Yangtsze River 
for eighteen hundred miles, then north¬ 
ward. up its tributary the Min, some two 
bundled and fifty miles to the confines of 
mysterious Thibet; to that little-known 
hinterland which separates China proper 
from the hierarchy of Lliassa; to a wild 
I and mountainous country peopled mainly 
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Edging of the dwarf Gypsopliilas to bed of Boses. 


a half. That it is a native plant does 
not lessen its beauty. 

Campanula G. F. Wilson.— In some 
places, I am told, this does not do very 
well, but a friend grows it in the front of 
his flower border and has quite fine clumps 
of it every here and there. It lias very 
dark blue flowers on stems about (i inches 
high when grown in the border. Some 
evidently cannot grow it there, and try it 
on rockwork, where it does well as a rule. 
Indeed, I think it prettier in the rock 
garden, as one then sees the flowers better. 
It is a comfort to know that Campanula 
G. F. Wilson can do without some of the 
mixtures recommended for certain plants. 

Spiraea Arunccs. —I like the handsome 
plumes of this noble Spirrea. but find that 
if wet weather comes when the flowers are 
at their best the plumes soon become 
brownish and lose their beauty. 

Erodium Manescavi.—R ut for a certain 
hue present in the purplish-red flowers, 
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The Illustration shows, on the whole, the 
prettiest edging I have ever seen. It. is 
of dwarf Gypsopliilas, flowering all the 
summer iu the most delicate and pretty 
way. For finishing off beds of Roses, 
Carnations, and Fuchsias it is the best 
edging one could have. Other plants, too, 
such as the blue Bindweed of North 
Africa, the Aubrietlas, which are excel¬ 
lent, Pansies, and the little Geranium 
Lancastrien.se, I use with great success. 

W. 


Iris orientalis. — Although it cannot be 
included among the choicest of the Irises, 
I. orientalis, or, as it is sometimes called, 
I. ocliroleucu, is worthy of notice. Of a 
robust character, I. orientalis flourishes 
alike In deep and rich soil, and in posi¬ 
tions where the staple is light and shallow 
with full exposure to the sun. From the 
upstanding nature of the foliage and the 
freedom with which it flowers, the variety 


by strange tribesfolk of unknown origin ; 
to a land where Lamnism, Buddhism, and 
Fhalllsui strive for mastery of men’s 
souls; to a region where mighty empires 
meet. There in narrow semi-arid valleys 
down which thunder torrents, ami encom¬ 
passed by mountains composed of mud- 
shales and granites whose peaks are 
clothed with snow eternal, the Regal Lily 
has its home. In summer the heat is ter¬ 
rific, iu winter the cold is intense, and at 
all seasons these valleys are subject to 
sudden and violent windstorms against 
which neither man nor beast can make 
headway. There, in June, by the way¬ 
side, in rock-ercviees by the torrent's edge, 
and high up on the mountain-side and pre¬ 
cipice this Lily in full bloom greets the 
weary wayfarer. Not in twos and threes, 
but in hundreds, in thousands—aye, in 
tens of thousands, its slender stems, 
each 2 feet to 4 feet high, flexible and 
I tense as steel, overtopping the coarse 
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Grass and scrub and crowned with one to 
several large, funnel-shaped flowers more 
or loss wine-coloured without, pure while 
and lustrous on the face, clear canary- 
yellow within the tube, and each stamen 
tipped with a golden anther. The air in 
the cool of the morning nnd in the even¬ 
ing is laden with soft delicious perfume 
exhaled from each bloom. For a brief 
season this lonely, semi-desert region is 
transformed by this Idly into a veritable 
fairyland. 

Since we have, figuratively, travelled so 
far to see one Lily in its home surround¬ 
ings, let us in the same manner journey 
n hundred miles or so further and to the 
south-west, and there, in valleys clothed 
with coarse Grasses and low shrubs ami 
under conditions but little less severe than 
tile preceding and in equal abundance, we 
find Mrs. Charles S. Sargent’s Idly (L. 
Sargenttei reigning supreme. Westward 
some few miles and on the margin of 
shrubberies at S.OOO feet above sea-level, 
and on the very edge of the Thibetan 
grasslands, grows Mrs. Ilayard Thayer’s 
Idly (L. Thayerx). There are other 
Lilies which we have not. time to consider, 
but on our homeward journey let us pause 
for a moment in the geographical heart of 
China, in the region of the famous 
Ynngtsze gorges, and visit the haunt of the 
orange-flowered speciosum (L. Henryi). 
Inland a few miles from the riverine city 
of Ielmng, on formations of conglomerate 
and carboniferous limestones, at the edge 
of woods and among tall shrubs we find 
bore a few- and there many of Henry’s 
charming Lily. From these - distant, 
regions came the bulbs of these Lilies, and 
I count it a privilege to have been the 
fortunate discoverer of two, the introducer 
of three, and the medium through which 
the fourth (L. Henryi) first became com¬ 
mon in cultivation. I could tell of others 
equally beautiful were any good purpose 
to be served, and I mention these four 
not for jiersonal reasons, hut to direct 
attention to the conditions under which 
they grow wild, and to emphasise that, 
though sun-loving and capable of with¬ 
standing much desiccation both from the 
action of sun und frost, they grow natur¬ 
ally among protective herbs nnd shrubs. 
These herbs and shrubs afford protection 
in two ways : In spring they screen from 
tlie sun's direct rays the young flower- 
stem of the Lily after it emerges from 
mother earth: in the autumn the fallen 
leaves of the shrubs anil the dying culms 
of the herbs form a protective mulch 
which as it decays becomes a nourishing 
food. 

Punting Lilies among sniiuns.—This 
brief sketch of the conditions under which 
certain Lilies grow wild enables us to de¬ 
duce certain facts of cultural importance. 
In tile first place, Lilies should be planted 
among dwarf shrubs—for example, as 
Lavender, wild Roses, Deutzias, Indigo- 
ferns, Lespcdezns, Comptonln, Vncci- 
niurns, Ericas, Calhtna, native Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, and, where climate 
admits, shrubby Veronicas, Olearias, etc. 
Planting Lilies among shrubs is no new 
idea ; twenty-five years or more ago it 
came into vogue. Someone achieved great 
success through planting Lilies among 
Rhododendrons, and the cry went forth 
that this was the solution of the Lily 
grower’s troubles—plant Lilies among 
Rhododendrons. It is quite true that a 
number of species, like L. pnrdnlinum, L. 
superbum, I,, speciosum. L. Hansoni (and 
1 have also seen L. nurntum) do well 
under such conditions. Also it is true 
that Rhododendrons require pent, and here 
is the rub. All Lilies love leaf-soil, but a 
great many detest pent. I have seen L. 
Henryi grow 10 feet high in loam nnd leaf- 
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soil, nnd continue to thrive for many 
years. I have seen this Lily disappear 
completely in two seasons when planted 
in pure peat. Plant Lilies among shrubs, 
but let the class of shrubs depend upon 
whether the particular species of Lily 
loves loam or humus. For my own part I 
would keep away from pent exebpt for 
swamp Lilies and use fibrous loam, sand, 
and leaf-soil, the last in increasing pro- 
portions as to species that grow naturally 
In fairly open country, thickets or woods. 
In every garden much ground is bare of 
vegetation and fully exposed to the sun 
and elements. In spring as the frost dis¬ 
appears, nu insjiection will show that this 
ground is Assured and furrowed in many 
directions and any kind of bulb which had 
been planted In such bare soil Is often 
more or less exposed. This may he 
avoided and much benefit bestowed on all 
bulbs by covering them in autumn with a 
mulch of rotted leaves or exha listed 
manure. Strictly speaking, a bulb is a 
hud just as much so ns the winter-bud of 
a Hickory or Horse-chestnut, but with this 
difference: its scales are fleshy store¬ 
houses of starch and other food reserves 
Instead of merely dry and chaffy .protec¬ 
tive scales, and roots are emitted from the 
base. These basal roots anchor the bulb 
and supply it with water nnd certain food 
salts. If we examine Lilies like L. 
Henryi. L. nurntum, nnd L. regale we find 
that the underground part, of the flower¬ 
ing stem hears masses of roots. These 
help to feed the growing stem and pre¬ 
vent undue exhaustion of the bulb. After 
flowering, this root-system assists in the 
rehabilitation of the bull). Roots emitted 
from the stem above the ground quickly 
.perish. An appreciation of these facts 
shows tile necessity of 

Deep-planting. The bulbs of all 
stem - rooting Lilies (and the majority 
are such) should be planted twice 
their own depth down. That is to say, a 
inches high should have <i inches 
of soil covering it, and soon in proi>ortlon. 
The importance of deep planting is not 
sufficiently understood, but go and dig up 
a few Lily bulbs from their native haunts, 
and it will be- found they are usually 
deeper down than twice their height. 
The majority of Lilies are nt rest, or 
nearly so, during the winter months, hut 
all kinds benefit from planting as early in 
the fall tis Is possible. 

From this cursory consideration of the 
conditions in which Lilies grow wild in 
various parts of the world n few facts 
of cardinal importance to the Lily lover 
may lie deduced. In the first place, since 
Lilies inhabit the waste places of the 
Northern Hemisphere it is obvious that 
they are unaccustomed to rich food. For 
this reason even stable-manure should not 
he used in their culture nnd artificial fer¬ 
tilisers are absolutely inimical. All Lilies 
grow naturally in places where each 
autumn they receive a mulch of fallen 
leaves. Leaf-soil and not manure is the 
requisite essential. Nearly all grow in 
well-drained situations, and good drainage 
is absolutely necessary to ensure success. 
Lilies of the swamp, woodland, and alpine 
meadow are. with rare exceptions, diffi¬ 
cult to cultivate. Those which grow 
among shrubs and herbs more or less ex- 
]msed to the sun are less exacting, nnd in 
this class is found the majority of the 
sorts amenable to cultivation in ordinary 
gardens.— Garden Maya zinc. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Lilies failing.—All the Lilv family has this 
year cone wrong. Martagon Lilies, which have 
been in tile garden for years, have, especially 
in one border, not flowered well, some having 
tops unite dried up and brown like the speci¬ 
men sent. This eannot be due entirely to dry 
weather. What is the cause? Will they be all 


right next year? Lilium auratum in pots last 
year was beautiful; this year one planted in 
border has gone same way as Martagon. 
Those in pots have Bent up long, weak shoots 
(sample sent) with one hud on the top. When 
should they be started in the spring? Liiiun 
candidum (first year) has got a peculiar kind 
of block-fly on leaf sent up; no flowering shoots 
at all.—Miss Gbrvais. 

(It is highly probable, in respect to the 
Martagon Lilies, that they have been too 
long in the one position, the more complete 
failure being due to the drought generally- 
experienced last year during the growing 
season of the plants. Lift, divide, and re¬ 
plant in a fresh position in September. 
Lilium nurntum is liy no means reliable 
for a second year’s flowering, and very few 
recover sufficiently well to do so. That the 
plants are very weak is evidenced by the 
growth you submit. In a favourable posi¬ 
tion in a Rhododendron bed Ihey may re¬ 
cover in time, though even that is 
doubtful. Of this kind it is best to pur¬ 
chase supplies annually. Lilium camli- 
dum rarely flowers the year after planting, 
unless the latter is done quite early in 
August or Immediately after flowering. 
This, if healthy, will recover in time, and 
should Ik* left alone. The fly pest may be 
eradicated by syringing with Tobacco 
water or a soft-soap and paraffin emul¬ 
sion.] 

Herbaceous borders.—These are now 
beginning to look their best. Delphiniums 
are perhaps not quite so tall as usual, but 
are blooming w-ell and making a fine dis¬ 
play. The Dropmore variety of Anchusa 
is still hloomiyig with the greatest pro¬ 
fusion and forming fine masses of its 
lovely blue flowers. Large masses of 
Erigeron speelosus nnd Coreopsis grandi- 
flora are very striking, nnd the Bergamot 
(Monnrda didyma) will shortly be adding 
its quota of crimson-coloured blossoms. 
Splrtea -filipendula nnd S. Aruncus are 
very stately when grown in n mass, nnd 
flower magnificently if kept well supplied 
with water in n dry season. Canterbury 
Bells in variety are also very gay. 
Another plant now in full bloom is 
(Enothera Frnseri. Next to Iiudbeckia 
Newmnnni this is one of the most thirsty 
subjects that can be grown in a border, 
hut if kept well watered a rich reward is 
reaped when the plant blooms, the deep, 
rich yellow flowers tinted with Apricot 
being then particularly striking. On 
light soils the plants should be well 
mulched In addition to being freely sup¬ 
plied with water. The several varieties of 
Gnlega in their neutral shades of colour 
act as a foil to the various subjects whose 
flowers are brighter and of a more decided 
tone. To keep all of these in flower as 
long as possible copious supplies of water 
nt the roots are requisite. Staking now 
demands frequent attention, although it 
must lie said that this is not resorted to 
unless quite necessary.—G. r. K. 

Polemonium pauciflorum. — Both in 
general upiiearnnce nnd in the colouring 
and shape of Its flowers this is very dis¬ 
tinct from any of the other species of 
Polemonium usually met with in gardens, 
and though Its specific name would seem 
to infer that it is a sparse bloomer such 
is not always the case. Last summer it 
flowered freely nt Glasnevin, nnd again 
this season it is carrying a very liberal 
supply of its pendent flowers. It usually 
reaches a height of nbout 2 feet, the main 
stems giving off numerous leafy branches, 
the whole plant, both stems and leaves, 
lielng covered with a viscid pubescence. 
The first flowers to open are carried in 
drooping clusters nt the ends of the 
branches, and then as these fade others 
are produced on short axillary shoots. 
The flower is rather peculiar looking, 
the corolla tubular, and quite 1} inches 
long. The interior of the tube is clear 
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yellow, while outside it is yellow tinged 
with bronzy-red. The mouth of tile tube 
is about 4 inch across, the five short seg¬ 
ments being broad and pointed. 1’. pauci- 
ilorum is u native of Mexico, having been 
discovered on “ shaded ledges in the 1 
Sierra Madre, Chihuahua, by Mr. C. G. 
Pringle in October, 1887.” Judging from 
its appearance it does not look as if I\ 
paueiflorum could be relied on to sur¬ 
vive the \vinte*r out-of-doors without pro¬ 
tection over nil the Britisli Isles, but at 
Glasnevin at any rate it is perfectly 
hardy—S. It. 

CILIA TRICOLOR. 

Tins annual, when sown in the spring, is 
taken little notice of owing to its feeble 
growth and effect. The patch we 
endeavour to show in this cut was from 
self-sown seeds in the ground the plants 
occupied last season, when its vigour and l 


beauty were quite noticeable. Sown in 
September or early October it is a very 
pretty plant, strong and hardy enough to 
endure the winter in most of our country. 


Violets in winter.—The Czar ami the Giant, 
which are very much alike, if not' identical, 
will, if new beds are made annually, flower 
well in winter. In preparing the beds a fair 
dressing of good manure should be given and 
the rooted plants set out about 8 inches apart 
in April or early in May, and well watered in 
hot, dry weather. In open places in the 
shrubbery they may be planted for gathering 
in winter. Young, sturdy plants will produce 
long-stalked flowers suitable for bunching. To 
flower in winter annual transplanting is 
necessary. To have early flowers I used to 
plant double rows by the side of the south and 
west walls. It is nice to have plenty of Violets 
without framee as the latter can be used for 
other purposes.—E. H. 

Geranium sangulneum album.—The white- 
flowered variety of our native (.1. sanguineum 
is a tirst-rate plant for the border or rock 
garden. Thriving in any ordinary soil, it 
terms in the course of a fe\v years a rounded, 
bushy plant some 2 feet high by about the 
same through, and when in full flower late in 
June or early In July ig very attractive. Its 
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clear, white flowers—each quite 2 inchcrf 
across—are borne in the greatest abundance. 
The individual flowers do not last long, blit 
flo rapidly are fre«h ones unfolded that a 
bright display is kept up for several weeks.— 
S. It. 

Lychnis Viscaria fl.-pl.—At the present 
time uune 25th) this dwarf and free-flowering 
Lychnis is very bright and showy, and, con¬ 
sidering its effectiveness in the hardy flower 
border, it is surprising that it is go seldom 
met with. The flowers are borne on stems 
from 4 inches to 6 inches long, those at the 
end of the stem forming quite a cluster. It 
is easily increased by division or from cut¬ 
tings put in (luring early autumn. It aswo 
I elates well with white Pinks, such as Mrs. 

, Sinkins or Her Majesty.—K irk. 

Anchusas.—A plant, now in bloom, is per- 
I haps as pronounced as any blossom of the 
year. It is the glowing blue Anchusa italica, 
whose Forget-me-not-like flowers always come 
I in for admiration. The colour of the flowers 
I has been described as a Gentian blue, hut I 
• venture to say that it is even more intense, 
j At the present moment I have three clumps 
in bloom, and the masses of flowers they pro¬ 
duce are remarkable; flowers, too, that do not 
lose their colour in the strong sunlight. Let 
me say of this plant, and of Opal, a lighter 


blue, that they grow very quickly planted in 
good deep loam, and come on rapidly if 
mulched and fed.—L eahurst. 

Geranium grandiflorum.—This may be said 
to resemble G. pratense, but it lias larger 
flowers of a better blue, and the leaves are 
not so deeply cut. Otherwise it comes near 
that fine native species, which varies a good 
deal, but a good form of which is worth 
growing. G. grandiflorum is quite a good 
thing, and flowers of its colour are not too 
common in June. Seedlings should be selected 
when they come into flower, and only the best 
retained, as some may be found not superior 
to G. pratense. It was raised by the late Max 
Leichtlin from seeds from Sikkim.—S. Arnott. 

The Valdivia Wood Sorrel.—Oxalis valdi- 
viensis, although classed as an annual, some¬ 
times stands the winter, and, in any case, sows 
itself sufficiently freely to reproduce itself 
from year to year. It is, therefore, worth try¬ 
ing. It evidently loves a dry soil, and reaches' 
a height of 6 inches or 8 inches. A succession 
of its yellow flowers is kept up for a long time 
during the summer. 

Sweet Pea Royal Purple.—The colour of 
thi3 Sweet Pea ia not so attiactive as that of 
many, and can only be properly appreciated 
when a bunch of flowers is seen. A Single stem 
will give no true idea of the shade however 
fine tne blooms upon it are.— Scottish Grower. 


FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRIES IN 1915. 

It is doubtful whether the Strawberry 
crop, taken generally, has come up to ex¬ 
pectations. I had a bed of most promising 
yearlings, the foliage ample and strong, 
and crowns apparently of wonderful de¬ 
velopment, but the crop has been poor. 
Some other beds, both yenrling and two- 
year-old, have also disappointed. It 
could not lie expected that Strawberry 
plantations could endure the drought 
without giving evidence of debility, but 
the losses complained of are not. due to 
this, because the shortness of the crop was 
apparent some time before- we were in the 
grip of summer drought. It may be pre¬ 
sumed that the drought experienced last 
summer would have an influence on estab¬ 
lished beds, as the Strawberry, lieing a 
surface-rooting subject, feels the effect 
rather quickly when there is a rainless 
period. Frost alone does not account 
for the failure, though some damage 
was wrought on flowering beds in late 
May and June. Whatever may lie the 
reason for the uneven and often debili¬ 
tated growth in the mainerop beds, it is 
distributed over a pretty wide area-. 
Judging from my own experience, many 
beds will have to be sacrificed out of their 
turn because their present condition is not 
by any means assuring. 

In heavy soils that are well nourished 
and cultivated, Strawberries can hold 
their own in almost any weather. 
But if it is not well and deeply cultivated, 
heavy clayey land cracks badly, and 
great fissures open only to let in sun and 
air to dry up the lower stratum. This is 
not so apparent when the land is well 
cultivated and plenty of manure worked 
into it. I can recall a few instances 
where, in stiff soil. Strawberries thrive 
nmazmgly and nre not much influenced liy 
dry weather. Nor is clay the only 
medium in which Strawberries revel, for 
in gardens overlying yellow gravel, but 
having a good depth of soil, 1 have seen 
phenomenal crops and plants of. extra¬ 
ordinary vigour. I have no experience of 
the nature of the land in which the famous 
Southampton and Kentish fruits are 
grown, but it is presumed the soil is deep 
and naturally fertile. It is well known 
how soils affect different kinds. Royal 
Sovereign may be depended on to thrive 
in almost any class of soil, but Britisli 
Queen will fail under the same condi¬ 
tions. This ready adaptation of Royal 
Sovereign has established for that kind a 
lasting popularity. There never has been 
an instance where one kind established 
itself in popular estimation so firmly as 
this. There are many instances where 
the only Strawberry grown is Royal 
Sovereign. This, however, is no ad¬ 
vantage. because it cannot by any stretcli 
of imagination provide n lengthened 
season. This year, when Royal Sovereign 
was practically over, Givon’s Prolific only 
began to give us pickings of its large and 
attractive berries, and this on open ground 
beds. Planted on cool north borders, it is 
possible to have a succession well into 
August, a feat that could not possibly lie 
established by growing Royal Sovereign 
only. In many parts of the country there 
have been local thunderstorms that have 
Ins'll of considerable help. In others the 
drought has materially checked the crop¬ 
ping. 

A rule which I always follow is to make 
a fresh plantation each year. The ad¬ 
vantages are many. In the first place, 
you have a ready supply of vigorous 
runners that are incomparably better for 
planting than can be hail from older beds. 
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Hy those means a succession of fertile 
beds can be maintained, other conditions 
being equal. Then from young beds the 
earliest and usually the finer berries 
come. To gain these desirable ends, how¬ 
ever, it is essential that the runners be 
prepared, as well ns the site for planting, 
at the earliest possible date. Those who 
have no yearling plants from which to get 
strong runners would find an investment 
in purchased stock from the nursery 
specialist much more profitable, preferably 
layered into small pots. This is more ex¬ 
pensive than ground runners, but the ad¬ 
vantages are many. Those having young 
beds from which to secure good 
runners for early planting will gain by a 
prompt decision to replace unprofitable 
beds by planting new ones by or before the 
middle of August. Provided well-rooted 
plants can be had, they cannot be too early 
established. W. Sibdgxell. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Summer pruning ol fruit-trees.—During 
July is the time to reduce the young 
growtli of all trained trees. Of course, in 
the case of Vines, Peaches, and Figs, dis¬ 
budding begins early so as to concentrate 
the growing forces where they are re¬ 
quired and can be usefully employed in 
building up the tree, but tbe work now is 
to check and make use of tbe sup which is 
rushing away without doing useful work. 
If the young shoots are much crowded 
some of the weakest can be removed alto¬ 
gether ami the remainder shortened to 
four or five buds. This will leave the 
bottom buds to ripen, and at the same 
time free from excitement. Of course, the 
shoots left will require regulating when 
growth ceases, and then the spurs left can 
have the requisite shortening. 1 should 
prefer to do this whilst enough sail re¬ 
mains to heal tlie wound rather than de¬ 
lay till the winter till the leaves are down. 
It was customary years ago to spread the 
summer pruning of the young wood and 
divide it into three periods of ten days 
each, doing the top of the trees first, 
following witli the middle, and finishing 
with the 1 Kit to m. The object stated for 
this wns to equalise the flow of the sap. 
I do not think this was fully tested in this 
country. It is a French idea, and, to lie 
of any use, it must bo carefully carried 
out.—E. II. 

Pocket or Mock Plums.—An examination 
of Plum-trees hearing a crop at this season 
w ill probably disclose the presence of fruits 
which are elongated and hollow and will 
never he any good. These are commonly 
known as “pocket” Plums, and they are 
sometimes more abundant than is agree¬ 
able to the cultivator. They are eaused 
by Exoascus pruni. a perennial parasitic 
fungus, and, unless measures arc taken 
against it, become more numerous every 
year. The mycelium lives in the inner 
bark of shoots, and extends into newly-set 
fruits, preventing the formation of stone 
and kernel, also quickening the growth and 
distorting the soft parts of the Plum. 
Branches bearing diseased Plums should 
he removed below tin; lowest affected fruit, 
and nit such primings carefully burned. 
Spraying the trees in early spring with a 
copper sulphate solution, and with ordin¬ 
ary Bordeaux mixture before the fruit- 
lnids expand. Is also recommended. The 
Wild Bird Cherry is also subject to at¬ 
tack. Another species of Exoascus (E. 
deformans) is responsible for the leaf-curl 
of Peaches and Almonds. The diseased 
leaves are amazingly puckered and 
twisted, and in the late stage become rosy 
coloured and covered with a whitish bloom, 
exciting much interest in those to whom 
the disease is a novelty. Removing all in¬ 
fected shoots is advisable. Exoascus 
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Cera si causes witches' brooms on Cherry, 
and E. minor is responsible for Cherry 
leaf blister, while the familiar witches’ 
brooms on Birch are the result of E. 
turgidus.— Field. 

Peaches and Nectarines on a south wall 
require frequent attention in tying the 
growths into position and pinching the 
laterals. The fruits are now taking their 
final swelling and 'some of the earliest 
varieties are colouring. The trees have 
been afforded heavy waterings of weak 
liquid manure, which greatly Increase the 
size of tlie fruits and benefit tlie trees. 
All fruits arc well exposed to the sun by 
tying back where necessary any leaves 
that hang over them. 


BOOKS. 

AX AMERICAN LADY OX FLOWER- 
GARDENING. 

It may seem unkind to criticise a book of 
this kind, but there are too many books 
about gardening without any real motive 
for them or any distinct advance. This is 
an American book, and why it should have 
a preface by Miss Jekyll I cannot say, as 
such a work on outdoor gardening is use¬ 
less to us, owing to the great difference 
in the climate. Tlie scorching sun of 
America destroys all chance of such open- 
air gardening as is done in this country. 

The book is a maundering rigmarole 
about “ colour schemes.” 

I have a now profession to propose, a 
profession of specialists: it should be 
called that, of tlie garden colourist. 

The office shall be distinct from that of 
the landscape architect, distinct indeed, 
from those whose office it already is to 
prescribe the plants for tlie garden. 

The garden colourist shall he qualified 
to plant beautifully.according to colour, 
the best-planned gardens of our beet 
designers. 

It is easy to make too much of this 
colour scheming. It, is not Nature’s way. 
and it is not an artistic way. I never saw 
a colour scheme in tlie Alpine meadows, 
in the Jura woods, or among the Cali¬ 
fornian liills. It wo go to tlie best 
English gardens we see nothing of tlie kind 
there, not at Nymans, or Horde Hill, or 
Bittnn, and many others. 

Pictures of landscape may tell us some¬ 
thing useful of colour schemes. When¬ 
ever a painter has a colour scheme of 
his own lie fails into a third-class! If. 
on the other hand, we look at pictures 
by such men as Corot, Duprfi, or other 
great painters we find that Nature’s 
colours are good enough for them. Tbe 
artist pnints what he sees, anil has no 
settled colour of his own. 

The book is illustrated with the most 
dismal examples I have ever seen in the 
way of reproduction by a process which 
is called planographic. In many of the 
cuts it is not possible to see what is 
meant nt all, and tlie one on page SIS is 
about as instructive as the face of a black¬ 
ing-brush. 

When the authoress comes to books then 
one sees tier limitations, as, when she tells 
us at page ‘23(1 that Sir. Reginald Bloin- 
field has refuted my doctrine,-greatly to 
her liking. Referring to me. “ I am 
better in theory than in practice.” I. who 
am lip to my eyes in practice. Mrs. King 
is. 1 tielieve, the President of a manlier of 
women’s clubs devoted to gardening in 
America. It would be a good thing if the 
members of those clubs subscribed to send 
her over here to see my orchards and 
lawns in April. She would see the mean¬ 
ing of the wild garden, and I would give 
her a practical lesson in gardening with¬ 
out charge. W. U. 

* “ The Well-Considered (lardfin,” by Mrs. FranriR King. 
Illustrated. New York : Charles .Scribner's Sons. 1915. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In di.oom July Sth. —Coioneastcrs (in 
variety), Kalmias, Pcmettyas, Andro- 
medas, Herberts (several), Alexandrian 
Laurel, Hypericums (in variety), hardy. 
Fuchsias, Indiyofera Qerardiana, Amor- 
pha fruticosa, Lavalcra Olbia, Jessamine, 
Solarium erispum, Pliiladelphus (various), 
Veronicas, Clematis (many species and 
hybrids), Rosa (many species), China and 
Tea Roses, Snowberry, Broom, Coriarias, 
Dcutzias, Sun Roses, Rhus Cotinus, 
Ericas (in variety), Mcnziesias (several), 
Desfontainea spinosa, D. s. Hookeri, 
Spirwas (shrubby and herbaceous), Caly- 
canthus, Ceanothus (various), Juylans 
pterocarpa (Winged Walnut), Magnolias, 
Clematises, Lavender (in variety), Hcdy- 
sarum mnUijugum, Azaleas, Yucca 
gloriosa, Styrux japonicum, Rhyn oo¬ 
sperm urn, Figwort, Ipomwa cardinalis, 
Carpentaria californica, Plumbago capen- 
sis. Robinius, Streptosolcn Jamesoni, 
Enonymus europwus, Leycesteria formosa, 
Potentilla fruticosa, bush and climbing 
Honeysuckles, Convolvulus (in variety). 
Cornflowers, Oodetias, Lcptosiphons, 
Evening Primroses (in variety), Potcn- 
lillas, Androsaces, Jasione perennis. 
Lupins, Uromirells, Lippia repens, Chelone 
barhala (in variety), Qypsophilas (in 
variety). Lychnis, Scabiosas, Eryngiums 
(various), Achilleas (various). Helio¬ 
tropes. Plilomis Sarnia, Phlox subulata. 
Reseda glauea, Viola comuta, Sparaxis 
pulcherrima. Flax, Stachys grandiflora, 
E rod hi i*i x, Peruvian Lilies (in variety), 
Hcuchcras, Galegas. Echinops Itilro, Gilia, 
Acanthus Candelabrum, Phloxes, Linum 
arborcum, Ac.antholimons (in variety), 

Ixiolirion Pallasi, Umbilicus chrysatilhus, 
Sedums (in great variety), Aquilegia 
chrysanlha, Linum alpinum. Maiden 
Pinks, Niercmbergias, Erioponum umbel- 
latum, Mazus Pumilio, Sempcrvivums, 
Erin its, Epipactis gigantea, Muehlen- 
beckia eomplexa nana. Catmint, Poppies, 
Carinas, llclichrysum rupestre, Dianthus 
deltoidcs, Verbenas. Tufted Pansies, 

Nvmesias (in variety), Phacelias, Antir¬ 
rhinums, Mcconopsis, Mule Pinks, 

Lily of the File, Oralis, Stocks, 

Veronica incarra. Phlox Drummondi, Rho- 
danthe. Campanula Hosti, African Lily, 
Ayathaa crvlcstis. Violet Cress, Clintonia 
pulchella, Liliums (several). Spinra pal- 
mata, Siccet Williams, Linarias, Ere- 
murus (in variety), Tritomas, Arundo eon- 
spicua. Geraniums (various). Virginian 
Stock, Acroclinium, Perennial Peas (in 
variety), Mexican Poppy, Thymes, Del¬ 
phiniums, Erigerons, Myosotis, Crinums, 
Veronicas, Willow Herb, Verbascums. 
Polygonum amplexieaule, Few Zealand 
Flax, Funkitrs, Anchnsas. Sweet Peas. 
Pcntstemons, Carnations, Thalictrum rlip- 
terocarpum, Tropaolums, Lavender, Ge- 
rardia hybrida. Chrysanthemum maxi¬ 
mum, Saxifrages, Tunica Saxifraga, 
Prunella Webbiana, Campanulas (tall and 
dwarf). Swan River Daisy. Eritricliium 
strictum, Epilobiums, Day Lilies, Royal 
Fern, Coreopsis grandiflora, Anthcmif 
Erlwayi, Fymphwas (in great variety), 
Villarsias, Irises. Ranunculus Lingua, 
Nuphar. Sweet Flag, Spinra■ Arunrus, 
Cyperus longus. Lysimachia vulgaris. 
Lythrum roseum, Giant Reed Mace, Mis- 
cantlius japonicus. Water Forget-me-not, 
Trades cant ia vi rgin ica. 

Work of the week. —Owing to the heat 
and absence of rain a great deal of time 
has had to lie given up to watering, for. 
although deep-rooted things, such ns Roses 
and many shrubs, have not suffered, 
shallow-rooting subjects quickly feel the 
I drought. Alibis is again making its np- 
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pearance, and will have to be dealt with 
wherever possible by continual sprayings. 
A meadow devoted to spring flowers has 
been mown this week, as the foliage of 
Narcissi, etc., has practically disappeared. 
Some beds of the Blue Pimpernel have 
been thinned, and the hoe put through 
where possible. A tank is reserved for 
new Water Lilies and other rare water 
plants as they appear, and in this way we 
are able to form some idea ns to their 
value before transferring them to the open 
water. We are much troubled with the 
Canadian water weed. The tank has been 
cleared of this, but it soon reappears, and 
its total destruction seems impossible. A 
bed of Roses has been edged this week 
with Portulaceas. This could not Is? done 
before as the foliage of the spring bulbs 
had scarcely disappeared. Lenten Roses 
have been cleared of weeds, and the'soil 
freshened up amongst them. Carnations 
are now being supported with small Birch 
sprays. Groups of Anchusa italica by the 


of plants is now being staked and stood 
outside for a time on a bed of ashes. 

Chrysanthemums.— These have been 
arranged in single rows, a good distance 
being allowed between each plant. The 
posts and wires to which the stakes will 
be attached will be fixed a little later. The 
staking will shortly follow. The plants 
are well syringed morning and evening, 
and the ashes on which the jots stand are 
sprinkled also to promote a growing atmo¬ 
sphere about the plants. So far, green-fly 
has been conspicuous by its absence. 

Border Chrysanthemums.— These are 
r.ow making excellent growth, and to pre¬ 
vent any check it is imperative that the 
I roots be kept well supplied with water, 
and if liquid manure is not available 
guano dissolved in the waler or an occa¬ 
sional dose of Clay’s fertiliser sprinkled 
on the surface and washed in should be 
afforded. The same kind of treatment 
should be accorded 
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Early ripe Grapes.— Where these are 
still hnnging on the Vines, and the con¬ 
sumption of the fruit but slow, • the 
greatest care is necessary in the manage¬ 
ment of the house to prevent shrivelling 
of the berries and loss of colour taking 
place. Anything approaching a heated, 
stuffy atmosphere has to be avoided -both 
by day and night, the prevention of 
which rests entirely on the manipulation 
of the ventilators. With a current of 
cool air passing through the house derived 
from the o|>cning of the front and top 
ventilators, supplemented by standing the 
doors open in the day time and by 
sprinkling the floor at intervals during the 
day, shrinkage of the skins need not be 
apprehended if the border is in the right 
condition as regards moisture. A less 
amount of ventilation is naturally 
nettled at night, but at no time should the 
house be closed. Loss of colour can be 
averted by slightly shading the roof, and 



Lilium longijlorum Harrisi. 


waterside have been very effective for a i 
long time. A batch of Ipouuea rubro- 
caerulea has been plauted out to furnish 
vacant spaces on sunny walls and fences. 

Since writing the above a heavy and 
welcome rain has fallen, and this was 
followed by a terrific wind storm, which 
has done much damage. Specimen plants 
in tubs and pots suffered considerably, and 
will take some time to recover. E. M. 

Sussex. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Begonia Cloire de Lorraine.— A goodly 
number of plants has been shifted into 
the flowering-pots for early blooming, and 
a further batch for flowering later will be 
potted off shortly. These are being grown 
in an intermediate temperature and kept 
shaded from direct sunlight. 

Perpetual Carnations.— The final lot of 
spring-struck plants has now been put 
into flowering pots and is at present being 
grown on in frames. The earliest batch 
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Sweet Peas, which have had a trying 
time for weeks past, and have required 
constant attention to keep them on the 
move. 

Snapdragons. — These are growing 
vigorously. The plants have had their 
final stopping anil will now Ik* allowed to 
flower. This stopping is very necessary 
if good bushy plants are wished for and 
simultaneous blossoming desired. 

Pot Figs.— As the second crop ap¬ 
proaches maturity feeding must cease and 
plain water only Ik* afforded for the finish¬ 
ing of the crop. As soon ns the fruit is 
gathered the trees are then best placed 
outdoors for the rest of tin* season in a 
sunny, open position. Much labour in 
watering is saved if litter of some descrip¬ 
tion is banked up round the pots. A 
washing of the foliage now and again will 
ward off red-spider attacks. ’ Any fruits 
which may form after this should be 
pulled off. otherwise next season’s crop 
will be jeopardised. 


birds excluded by netting over venti¬ 
lators and doorways. 

Grapes colouring.— Graies on Vines 
started early in the New Year are now 
colouring, consequently less moisture is 
being employed and more air afforded. 
As one-half of the house is occupied by 
Madrosfield Court. Black Muscat the 
ventilators on that part of the structure 
are kept open more or less continuously 
(the minimum amount naturally being 
afforded by night), and the border and 
surroundings kept drier than in the other 
portion of the honse also. This method 
of treatment is necessary if cracking of 
the berries is to lie avoided. A good root 
watering was afforded a few days before 
colouring commenced, and tills will carry 
them through without further supplies 
until colouring Is finished. A slight 
amount of heat, or sufficient to keep the 
pipes comfortably warm, is requisite in 
dull weather, and undetl no circumstances 
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should It be dispensed with at night until 
the last berry lias coloured properly. 

Figs planted out.—As soon as the second 
crop has matured in the early house the 
trees should be rested as far as possible 
by admitting air by every available means. 
To keep the foliage clean it should be 
washed occasionally, and if red spider 
should appear, syringe it thoroughly with 
soapy water in whieh some flowers of 
sulphur lias been mixed. No more fruit 
must be allowed to develop, and the 
border, until the leaves begin to ripen off 
naturally, must also be regularly supplied 
with moisture. 

Cucumbers. — Plants for supplying the 
autumnal crop of fruit should now Ik* 
raised and be shifted into pots several 
sizes larger than those in which the seed 
has been raised if the house or pit is not 
yet ready for them. This is far better 
than allowing the plants to become lot- 
bound; in fact, it is far better to raise 
another batch than to employ plants in a 
starved condition. Give every attention 
to plants now in full bearing in re¬ 
gard to supplying the roots with stimu¬ 
lants, in affording frequent top-dressings, 
and in keeping the trellises well furnished 
with new bearing-wood. 

Outdoor Figs. The young growths now 
need to bo thinned and regulated, retain¬ 
ing no more shoots than are required to 
furnish bearing-wood for another season. 
Fortunately, growth is of the right de¬ 
scription this season, and the trees are 
carrying a good crop of fruit. Both root 
waterings and mulching arc now in- 
dispensable, otherwise the fruit will not 
attain full size. 

Mint and Tarragon.—A good breadth of 
both these herbs should bp cut over now 
with the object of causing the development 
of new growths. A good soaking of water 
now and again, alternated with liquid 
manure, serves to accelerate matters. 

. Lettuces and Endive.—Sowings in pro¬ 
portion to the demand are made, and the 
thinnings are used only in ease a break 
in the supply appears likely to occur. In 
spite'of the heat and drought, Lettuces 
have been both abundant and of first-elnss 
quality. For the next two months the 
Cabbage varieties will be more depended 
on for the supply than the Cos sorts, as 
the latter more quickly run to seed. 

Globe Beet.—Another sowing is now be¬ 
ing made to afford nice young roots for 
the autumn. Good roots are now avail¬ 
able from the sowing made in earlv April. 

A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Strawberries.—A plot of land recently 
occupied by early Potatoes is being pre¬ 
pared for new Strawberry - beds. The 
ground is double dug and a moderate 
amount of decayed manure incorporated 
between the two spits. The ground must 
lie allowed to settle and lie made quite firm 
by treading before putting out the plants. 
A distance of 2 feet will be allowed be¬ 
tween the rows and 1 foot between the 
plants in the rows. Next season, after 
the fruits have been gathered, every 
alternate plant in the row will he re¬ 
moved. Give the young plants a good 
watering in their pots an hour or so 
previous to planting them, make the soil 
about them very firm, and form a small 
hollow in the soil around ench plant so 
that water can be conveniently applied to 
the roots. Water freely in dry weather 
and sprinkle the plants overhead each 
afternoon. 

Figs.—These have made rapid growth 
and are carrying heavy crops. The new 
shoots need securing to the wall to ex- 
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pose the fruits as much, as possible. Any 
shoots not required for the extension of 
the trees are stopped and siqierfluous 
growths on the fruiting wood rubbed off: 
also any on the older branches that are 
not required. The rains which have fallen 
recently in this locality have done much 
in cleansing many fruit trees from Insects, 
and will greatly assist in swelling the 
fruits. 

Apples and Pears are a heavy crop and 
need much thinning. When thinning 
fruits the character of each Individual 
variety should be studied. 

Melons. — llipe fruits may lie kept in 
good condition for some time if cut and 
susiiended in a cool and airy fruit-room. 
When all the fruit has been out from a 
batch new beds are made up anil sueces- 
sional plants put out. At this season 
about twelve weeks may generally be 
reckoned from the time of sowing the 
•seed until the fruit is lipe, allowing a 
week or two, more or less, according to 
tile weather. After the plants are estab¬ 
lished thorough ventilation is given when¬ 
ever the weather is favourable. In I he 
case of plants developing heavy crops of 
fruit it is advisable to top-dress with rich 
retentive loam to which has been added a 
little bone-meal. The plants require 
more water at the present time than 
earlier in (lie season, when the sun was 
less powerful. At each watering give a 
thorough soaking, using occasionally 
diluted liquid manure. Plants in frames 
require less feeding than plants in houses, 
since owing to the atmospheric conditions 
not being so well under control there is 
often a tendency for the plants to make 
useless growth at the expense of fruit 
bearing. Seeds of quick rijiening Melons 
have just been sown to produce the latest 
fruits. These will lie grown in houses 
with plenty of atmospheric anil bottom 
heat. 

Flower garden. — The drought having 
now broken, the labour entailed in water¬ 
ing (and it was a heavy item lien 1 ) can be 
diverted into attending to the increasing 
demands of plants in active growth. Her¬ 
baceous plants generally need looking 
over once a week, for growth is rapid, 
necessitating frequent tying up, thinning 
out of weakly growths, etc. Annuals also 
entail a considerable amount of labour in 
staking, etc. Annual Delphiniums,' 
Salpiglossis, Stocks, Antirrhinums, single 
Asters, etc., are very effective when well 
grown and well attended to. Gladioli, 
Lilies, Pentstenions. border Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and such like must have early 
attention in the same way or the flower- 
stems will either snap or become so 
twisted that no manipulation can restore 
them to a natural position. 

Roses.—Dead flowers require to he re¬ 
moved from the Rose-trees every two or 
three days or the beds look untidy. Many 
of the early - flowering climbing Roses 
have shed their blossoms, and the old 
flowering wood should be pruned and 
thinned. A few of the young growths 
from the base should be retained and 
attached to the support, but these should 
not he crowded or they will not rljien. 
Drives and walks should be rolled at every 
opportunity. Lawns also will derive 
much benefit if rolled lightly. The pre¬ 
sent is the proper time to clip hedges of 
Box, Tew, and similar evergreens. In 
the case of Box it is a good plan to 
stretch a line down the centre of the row. 
This will be a guide in cutting, and the 
work should be done by n careful man. 

Carrots sown for autumn use will now 
be thinned to 3 inches apart. The Dutch 
hoe will be used between the rows and 


frequent light dustings of fresh soot will 
he applied during showery weather. One 
more sowing of Early Gem will he made 
on a warm south border. 

Leeks.—A further small plantation of 
Leeks will lie made now to furnish a 
supply for use during the spring. The 
land for this crop has been well manured 
and the plants are put out in drills drawn 
at IS inches apart and a few Inches deep. 
Planting is done with an ordinary dibber 
niul the soil will be worked Into the drills 
ns hoeing proceeds later on. Leeks planted 
early in the season are afforded liberal 
supplies of manure-water and frequently 
hooil between the rows to keep the surface 
soil loose. 

Brussels Sprouts. — Established plants 
have been earthed up and the ground 
made firm about them to prevent the wind 
blowing them about. 

Coleworts. — A large breadth of this 
useful vegetable will he planted on 
ground which has been liberally manured 
and well worked, planting them feet 
a isn't each way. Two or three plantings 
will be made for a succession. 

Winter greens.—The recent showery 
weather has been ideal for getting these 
planted . and established. Savoys. 
Broccoli, and Kales may still lie planted 
on any available ground. These late 
plantings frequently stand a severe winter 
much better than earlier plants. 

Peas_The latest sowings of Peas are 

now ready for earthing up. Slroug stakes 
are selected for this batch, and they are 
pushed well into the ground, as the 
autumn winds often damage the rows of 
late Pens. After staking is completed the 
ground between the rows will he mulched 
with a layer of farmyard manure and a 
thorough soaking of clear water given, 
which will keep the ground cool and 
moist, thus lessening the danger of mil¬ 
dew attacking the plants. 

Endive will be sown now to produce 
supplies through the winter months. That 
sown a month ago is now ready for 
planting out. F. TV. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Hard - wooded plants.—Such hard- 
wooded plants as have now completed and 
partly rqiened their growth will be placed 
in a sheltered place out-of-doors. The 
same attention in respect of watering and 
of syringing as they have hitherto received 
is essential to their well-being. In the 
case of such plants as Azaleas, and others 
which may he rather top-heavy, it is per¬ 
missible to plunge the pots in a bed of 
well-weathered ashes. This steadies (hem 
in ttie event of an occasional gusty day : 
hut plunged plants always require special 
care in the way of watering. In all cases 
it is highly important that worms be pre¬ 
vented from obtaining ingress to the jots, 
and this may lie prevented by placing 
pieces of slate beneath the pots or by 
standing them upon a hard-beaten ash- 
bed. 

Winter-flowering plants.—TVhen mid¬ 
summer is reached it is always advisable 
to give a thought to the number of winter- 
flowering plants which may be required, 
and to make preparations accordingly. 
Salvias of all kinds are very useful in the 
dull months, and in the course of the week 
the requisite quantity has been planted 
cut in a sunny and mellow bed. In such 
a position the plants make a bushy 
growth, mature tlieir shoots well, and can 
he lifted with good halls and transferred 
straight to their flowering pots in late 
September. Salvia splendens is always 
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useful and bright, so are S. Bethelli and S. 
albitlora. A few S. Pride of Zurich are 
also put out at this time with a view to 
[lotting up; these are chiefly grown to 
provide cuttings for outside use in the 
flower garden. Similar treatment may be 
given to Solanums nnd to Eupntoriums. 
A very useful variety of the latter family 
is E. monticola album, which remains in 
bloom throughout the winter months. 

Cinerarias, the first, lot of which has 
gone into 5-inch pots during the week, is 
row best in a cold-frame. An experiment 
is being made with this batch in order to 
see how the plants succeed when the [Kits 
are plunged to the rim in ashes. These 
have generally been grown, elevated on 
other pots, as near the glass as possible, 
and a liercentagc of losses has been due 
to errors in watering. It is thought, 
therefore, that plunging will not only ob¬ 
viate the continual watering needed dur¬ 
ing hot weather, but will, in addition, 
keep the roots cool. Primulas, both IV 
sinensis and P. obeoniea, are planted out 
in a bed in cold-frames. I’, malacoides is 
now never specially sown. It is always 
possible to pick up ns many seedlings as 
are needed under the stages in green¬ 
houses or in other pots in the neighbour¬ 
hood of which P. malacoides was grown in 
the previous spring. 

Zonal Pelargoniums intended for winter 
blooming may now go into their flowering 
pots. These, in a general way, are 
5 Inches in diameter; and, after [Kitting, 
the plants may be stood either in the oiien 
or in a spare cold-frame. In the latter 
case the sashes, of course, must be kept 
off, and as the trusses show they will be 
regularly [licked. 


of fruits, and some are well covered. 
Doubtless, the enormous crops carried last 
year and in 1913, combined with the 
drought exiierienced in both seasons, have 
something to do with the poor crops. In 
addition, just at the time the trees were 
in blossom u prolonged period of bitter 
east winds set in, which was prejudicial to 
success. Though partial, the crop is by 
no rneuns a failure, and the season's r est 
may, after all, be of benefit to trees which 
were last year just a shade overcropped. 
Meantime, all Pears have received a dress¬ 
ing of artificial manure, which was well 
watered home, and no [mins will be spared 
to build up good wood for next season. It 
is strange that the varieties which are 
least appreciated are carrying the best- 
crops— c.g'., Ileurre Giffard, William's lion 
Chretien, nnd others of those having a 
slightly musky odour. lieurre Hardy, ac¬ 
cording to its usual custom, is bearing 
heavily, as are Glou Morceau, Louise 
Ilonne de Jersey, and Doyenne du Cornice, 
the last being good both upon old and upon 
young trees. 

Wasps. —It appears likely by the number 
of wasps which were observed in the 
course of the week that unless the nests 
are located and destroyed much damage 
will ensue in autumn. A rather close look 
round in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the garden resulted iu the discovery of 
eleven strong nests, which were marked us 
found, and destroyed at night. For this 
purpose cyanide of potassium is used in 
solution. Two ounces of cyanide dis¬ 
solved in a quart of water will destroy a 
large number of nests. The bottle ought 
to he legibly labelled ns ]K>ison, nnd when 
not required kept in a lockfast place. 


Valletta purpurea_The ever-popular 

Scarborough Lily will bloom much more 
satisfactorily if placed out-of-doors from 
now until September. Naturally, a Sunny 
exposure is needed, nnd care must be 
taken that the plants do not suffer from 
lack of moisture. If in a thoroughly pot- 
bound condition (in which way these bulbs 
succeed best) a little weak stimulant from 
time to time will be of service. 

Stove.— Acalyphas are always useful, 
and although fairly large specimens look 
well, neat plants In 4-inch or 5-inch pots 
are, perhaps, more valuable iu many re¬ 
spects. Cuttings of young wood inserted 
in a shaded propagating pit soon root nnd 
form useful plants for autumn nnd winter 
work. Coleuses come away rapidly at 
this time in a stove temperature, hut 
throughout summer and autumn they will 
do equally' well under cooler conditions. 
A batch of Gloxinias in flower adds to the 
attractiveness of the house, and forms a 
foil to line-folinged plants. Such things 
as Crotons, Dracaenas, nnd Caladiums are 
not, perhaps, so popular ns was at one 
time the case, but they are always useful. 
Cyperus nlternifolius vnriegutus is a 
handy plant, and the variegated form of 
Eulalia japonicn is light and graceful. 
Buring the week some pieces of Pentas 
carnea have been moved into larger pots. 
Previously they had been pinched back for 
the third time in order to make the plants 
as bushy as possible, for I’, carnea unless 
treated in this way is of rather an un¬ 
satisfactory habit of growth. Ixoras and 
Medinilln magnifies are two capital stove 
plants, but they require rather more heat 
than other subjects at all times or they 
are not satisfactory. Moisture and shade 
must be afforded according to require¬ 
ments, and a free circulation of air is 
necessary on all occasions at present. 

Pears.—It is now possible to speak with 
certainty as to the Bear crop: and it will 
be. on the whole, disappointing. Some 
trees are barren, sor 
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Chrysanthemums.—Late-struck cuttings 
—that is, cuttings taken iu early May— 
having made good progress, were, in the 
course of the week, planted out in an open 
border. These will be grown on till Sep¬ 
tember out-of-doors, when they will lie 
lifted and potted. Confined to a single 
stem, these plants give each a very fairly 
sized bloom without any particular atten¬ 
tion being required. Such blooms are 
very useful for cutting, and well repay 
what little trouble is Involved in the way 
of disbudding, lifting, and [»tting. The 
part in which these plants are grown is 
devoted to Tulips, and as when the latter 
are ready for lifting the season is well ad¬ 
vanced, the Chrysanthemums furnish the 
bed throughout the summer and are quite 
a useful eatchcrop. 

Vegetable garden.-During the week a 
finish was made with Celery planting. 
After a prolonged drought a period of drip¬ 
ping weather set in, and Celery and 
similar things were got out under the liest 
conditions. Further lines of Turnips w ere 
sown, and thinning, delayed by the 
drought, was completed in the case of pre¬ 
viously-sown drills. A sowing of Parsley 
was made for late use, and a line of Early 
Horn Carrots was sown. This will lie 
followed shortly by sowings of the same 
variety and of Scarlet Nantes in eekl- 
frames. A final sowing of French Beans 
was made. Given a good autumn, this late 
sowing well repays the space devoted to it. 
Shallots, now- quite matured, have been 
lifted and laid in a sunny place to dry off. 
If the crop does not - appear to be suffi¬ 
cient. some of the cloves when dried may 
be at once replanted, and a second, but 
smaller, crop may be harvested in October. 
These will not keep so well, nnd should 
be used first. Blanks among breaks of 
Brassicas were beaten up. and a line or 
two of Prickly Spinach was sown. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Holland House Show, July Gth-Sth, 
1915. 

ROSES. 

This year, despite the abnormal condi¬ 
tions prevailing, nearly a score of the 
lending exhibitors staged extensively. The 
flowers, too, were of a high order of merit, 
the prodigal blossoming of the rambler, 
pillar, and weeping sorts adding bright¬ 
ness and good garden effect to a scene that 
has never been surpassed. 

The Roses from Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, 
Twyford, secured the “blue riband” of 
the occasion, his magnificent and highly 
representative gathering being awarded 
tlie " Wigan Cup” for the “best group of 
Roses in the show.” His collection was 
also awarded the Wigan Cup in 1914, The 
liner varieties were Mrs. Charles Reed 
(blush), Mrs. Elisha Hicks (rose-pink), 
Mrs. G. Norwood, Lady Hillingdon, Hurst 
Beauty (new climber), Stur of Hurst 
([link climber), Johanna Bridge, and the 
new single crimson Princess Mary. A gold 
medal was also awarded this fine group. 

Another gold medal exhibit was that 
from Messrs. B. It. Cant and Sobs, Col¬ 
chester, who showed their fine new pink- 
flowered Colcestria, which was awarded 
tlie “Clay Cup” for any vnriety not in 
commerce “ possessing the true old rose 
scent.” Apart from this, it promises well 
as a garden Rose. Others of note were 
Augustus Hartman (very fine red). White 
Killarney, Cupid (very large single pink), 
Silver Moon (single), Airs. A. Tate, Rayon 
d'Or, Aline. Edouard Herriot, uud Marcella 
(blush). 

Alessrs. Hugh Dickson and Sons, Bel¬ 
fast, contributed many fine stands and 
vases, tlie pick of these being Ulster 
Standard (crimson), Ulster Gem (creamy), 
Britisli Queen, and Airs. Willie Dickson, 
best described as a pale Aline. A. Chatenay. 

Alessrs. II. Cantiell and Sons, Eynsford, 
Kent, had a fine group of Pillar, Rambler, 
and Polyantha sorts, including American 
Pillar—perhaps the largest and best of its 
class. Irish Elegance and Alildred Grant 
also claimed attention. 

Messrs. It. Barnes and Co., Malvern, 
showed Aline. Edouard Herriot, Rayon 
d'Or, and American Pillar excellently. 

Rev. J. II. Pemberton, Havcring-atte- 
Bower, Romford, staged many varieties, 
though such as Dan®, Queen Alexandra, 
Moonlight, and American Pillar appealed 
the more strongly. 

Mr. G. Prince, Oxford, in an excellent 
lot, had imposing stands of such ns Damn 
(a perpetual-flowering climber of cream 
and yellow tone). Red Letter Day (single), 
Waltham (scarlet, single), Moonlight (a 
charming rolyantha sort), together with 
General MacArthur (fine rod) and Mme. 
Edouard Herriot. 

Alessrs. Frank Cant and Co., Colchester, 
contributed, a very fine group, and from 
out of a ricli assortment we selected Lady 
Ourzon (single pink), Mrs. Charles Salmon 
(a lovely deep [link single), Duchess of 
Wellington, II. E. Richardson (rich dark 
red), and All s. H. Stevens (fine white). 

Alessrs. Alex Dickson and Sons, Belfast, 
showed very finely of such as Airs. G. 
Stevens, II. V. Alachin (a superb scarlet 
crimson). General AlacArthur, Snow 
Queen, lied T.otter Day, and Airs. Weniys 
Quin (golden-orange colour, lightly tipped 
crimson). It was exceedingly rich in 
colour and Is certainly a gem among the 
novelties of 1914. 

Alessrs. G. Jackman and Sons, Woking, 
staged many of the more popular Roses, 
such as Lady Hillingdon, Rayon d’Or, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Duchess of 
Wellington, and Mme. Edouard Herriot 
being some of them. 
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Messrs. Paul and Son, Old Nurseries, 
Cheshunt, arranged a particularly choice 
group. Overhead were standard and other 
sorts, with baskets aud vases below. 
Paul’s Lemon Pillar is full of promise, 
though more white than lemon. Ludy 
Alice Stanley (a line II.T. of flesh and rose 
colour), Lady Ashtown, Mme. Melanie 
Soupert, Souv. de E. Prat (white), Ljod, 
H. E. Richardson (very rich in colour), 
and Duchess of Wellington were others of 
note. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
staged many fine flowers, particularly 
good being Rayon d’Or,' Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie, Mine. Segond Weber, Mme. 
Edouard Ilerriot, and the velvety-crimson 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot. 

Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, showed well 
of such good sorts as Valentine Reaulier, 
Source d’Or, Pearl (a pretty single pink), 
Lady Ashtown, Mrs. ,1. W. Welch, Lyon, 
American Pillar, Irish Elegance, and Mme. 
Edouard Herriot among others. 

Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, 
had excellent stands of such as Lyon, 
Juliet, Rayon d’Or, Mrs. Daniel McKee 
(pale yellow). Sunburst, and Dean Hole. 

Messrs. William Paul and Son, Waltham 
Cross, arranged an admirable group both 
of cut flowers and plants, a leading fea¬ 
ture being Paul’s Scarlet Climber, one of 
the Gold medal Roses of the year. Of this 
alone three large batches were staged. 
Others of note were Goldfinch, Waltham 
Scflrlet (single), Titunia (a pretty novelty 
of apricot tone), Queen of Fragrance (very- 
fine pink), and Rayon d’Or. 

Messrs. Win. Cutbush and Sons, High- 
gate, N., contributed the finest array of 
dwarf Polyantha and allied sorts in pots, 
such as Ellen Poulsen, Jessie, Erna 
Teschendorf!, and others constituting a 
brilliant groundwork to the standard, 
weepiug. and other sorts overhead. Of 
these Hiawatha and Carmine Pillar were 
the most noticeable. 

FERNS. 

Fern groups were uot numerous. That 
from Messrs. H. B. May and Sous, Ed¬ 
monton, was rich in the varied sports of 
Nephrolepis exnltata, such as Willmotta\ 
Mayi, Marshall! compacta, and super- 
blssima being staged in goodly sjiecimens. 
Others of note ivere Polypodium pendulum 
grandiccps, Gymiiogramma Peruviana, G. 
Mayi, G. Alstona?, Platycerium Veitchi, r. 
Wallielii, 1*. grande, Polypodium Knighta>, 
P. Vidgeni, and P. glaucum crispum. 
Adinntum Faulkneri and A. Farleyense 
gloriosum were also remarked. lu addi¬ 
tion there were many beautiful hardy 
kinds. 

Messrs. .1. Hill and Sons, Uarrowfield 
Nurseries, Lower Edmonton, also staged 
an admirable exhibit of stove and green¬ 
house kinds. In this were remarked the 
rare and difficult Gleichenias. Other 
notable examples in specimen form were 
Dnvallias in many fine varieties, the hand¬ 
some Poly-podium Mandainnum, perhaps 
the most ornamental of glaucous-leaved 
kinds, with Platycerium grande, P. Will- 
incki, and a considerable variety of 
Gymnogramnas and others. These Fern 
exhibits give a restful effect in an exhibi¬ 
tion characterised by so much brilliance. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, had a collec¬ 
tion of a hundred or more hardy Ferns, a 
really comprehensive group characterised 
by much freshness and beauty. 

CARNATIONS. 

Mr. II. Burnett, St. Margaret's, Guern¬ 
sey, staged some excellent, vases of R. F. 
Felton, Pioneer, Mandarin (yellow ground 
fancy). Scarlet Glow, Mikado, Gorgeous 
(cerise). Mary Allwood. Marmion, Mrs. 
C. F. Raphael, and Enchantress Supreme 
(soft pink). 
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Mr. James Douglas, Great Bookham, 
had a fine collection of Border Carnat ions, 
Bookham Clove (crimson, strongly 
scented), Henry Brett (new crimson), 
John Ridd (fancy), and Fujiynna being 
some of tlie best. 

Mr. A. F. Dutton, Iver, Bucks, arranged 
some fine vases on a groundwork of black 
velvet and Ferns. His best were Chelsea 
(white ground fancy), Mrs. Raphael, Mrs. 
Ward, Iver Yellow. King Albert (pink, 
new 1015), Queen Alexandra (pink), and 
Champion. 

Messrs. Laxton Bros., Bedford, showed 
a large number of baskets and vases of 
Bedford Belle, a shapely and benutiful 
pink-flowered variety with a pleasing per¬ 
fume. 

Mr. II. Lakeman, Thornton Heath, 
showed chiefly border Carnations, making 
a goodly display with Lady Hermione, 
Forester (yellow’ ground fancy), Salome, 
Lieut. Shackle ton (yellow ground fancy, 
splashed pink), Linkman, and others. 

Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, contributed 
a group chiefly of Malmnison varieties in 
pots, of which Maggie Hodgson (crimson). 
Lady Middleton (pink), and Princess of 
Wales (the most popular of the pink- 
flowered set) were the liest. 

Messrs. Young and Co., Hatherley, 
Cheltenham, showed . good vases of 
Mikado, Mrs. C. F. Raphael, Lady Null; 
burnholme (pink), Duchess of Devonshire 
(very fine crimson), Miss Hardeastle 
(scarlet),. and Fanny in a rather large 
collection. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill 
Park, Enfield, had a background of black 
velvet, associating Palms and Asparagus 
Sprengeri with the handsome vases of 
flowers. Lady Coventry (light scarlet). 
Blush Malmaison, Irene (salmon-pink), 
Maggie Hodgson (crimson), Ynller Gall 
of the Malmaison set, and others contri¬ 
buted to a fine display. 

SWEET PEAS. 

The fact that no fewer than three gold 
medals were awarded to Sweet Peas 
should prove that finer exhibits of them 
have rarely before been staged. In 
several instances, indeed, the flowers were 
of surpassing excellence, coupled with 
skilful arrangement, the artistic effect 
produced making them the admired of all. 
A finer exhibit than that staged by 
Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, is 
hardly possible. Wedded to artistic 
arrangement, the high quality of the 
flowers aud their refined beauty appealed 
strongly. From a formidable lot we 
selected Jean Ireland (a deep cream, 
Picolee-edged novelty, which gained an 
award of merit), Dobbie's Cream, Her¬ 
cules (rose-pink and white, an Apple- 
blossom combination which always 
pleases), Dobbie's Orange, Duchess of 
Portland (salmon-pink), Royal Purple, 
Thomas Stevenson. New Marquis, King 
Mnnocl. and Alfred Watkins. The finest 
exhibit of the Sweet: Pen we have yet seen 
from a private garden was that sent by 
the 

Right Hon. Lord North, Banbury 
(gardener, Mr. E. It. Janes). Draping his 
stand with black velvet from roof to floor, 
a fine effect was produced chiefly by flic 
use of simple vases and stands and the 
association of Asparagus Sprengeri with 
the flowers. Barbara (brilliant salmon- 
orange), Maud Holmes (crimson), King 
Manoel, Edward Cowd.v (orange-scarlet), 
Hercules, Lady E. Eyre (pink), Dorothy 
(lilac), and Frineess Victoria (soft pink) 
wore a few notable sorts. Great strength 
of si cm and handsome flowers charac¬ 
terised the whole. 

Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, Belfast 
and Newtownards.had a display little short 
of iierfection. Tall pillars and stands 


with handsome vases were employed. 
Black velvet as an accessory seems to en¬ 
hance the beauty of many varieties. 
Fiery Cross aud The President (orange- 
scarlet novelties to be distributed during 
the ensuing autumn) held pride of place. 
Others of conspicuous merit were Ver¬ 
milion Brilliant, Lilian (pink), Robert 
Sydenham, Don Alvar (lavender-mauve), 
Phyllis, and the popular orange-flowered 
Barbara. 

Mr. James Box, Haywards Heath, 
showed some fine flowers of Scarlet Em¬ 
peror, Edna May Improved (white). Her¬ 
cules, Dobbie’s Frilled Pink, Barbara fa 
fine orange), Editli Taylor (cerise), Lady 
Evelyn Eyre (rosy-pink), and several very 
fine seedlings of good colour. 

Mr. .1. Stevenson, Wimborne, staged 
good vases of Golden Glory, Constance 
Hinton (white), Peace (pink). Warrior 
(maroon), Victory (a fine new scarlet), and 
Scarlet Emperor. 

Messrs. Hobbies, Limited, Dereham, 
arranged, against a black velvet back¬ 
ground with trails of Smilax and small 
Maiden-hair Ferns, splendid flowers of the 
new Sweet Pea Orchid (mauve), Knyvet 
Wilson (salmon pink). Lady Jellicoe (a 
now lilac), Rheirns (orange), and many 
other well-known varieties. 

Messrs. Robert Sydenham, Limited, Bir¬ 
mingham, showed well of such varieties 
as Orion (light cardinal), Princess Mary 
(delicate mauve), Edith Taylor (rose), 
Robert Sydenham (orange), Mrs. A. G. 
Gentle (pink, splashed with white), 
Frilled Pink, and other good sorts. 

Messrs. John K. King and Sons, Coggc- 
shall. had good flowers of Scarlet Em- 
peror, Elfrida Pearson (pink), Climax 
(cerise), Isabel Malcolm (cream), Prince 
Edward of Wales (salmon-pink). Orange 
Perfection, and Mr. W. J. Unwin (a 
splashed scarlet) among the sixty’ varie¬ 
ties staged. 

Messrs. Bide and Sons, Farnham, put 
up a very fine collection, some of the best 
being Maud Holmes (crimson), Lavender 
George Herbert, Thomas Stevenson, 
Robert Sy’denham (orange), Rosabelle 
(cerise), Ruth Bide (rosy cerise), and 
Hide’s Cream. 

Messrs. G. Stark ■ aud Sous, Great 
Ryburgh, had a small group of good 
quality flowers. Varieties worthy of note 
were Maggie Stark (mauve), Mrs. H. 
Williams (creamy white), Lowain (fancy), 
and a number of pretty seedlings. 

Messrs. E. W. King and Co., Coggeshail. 
made an effective display with a pyramid 
of flowers, surrounded by pillars and 
arches, furnished with a wealth of beauty 
and colour. Among those noted were 
Golden Fairy, Morning Mist (mauve), 
Anglian White Improved, Mrs. Cutlibert- 
son. King Manoel, aud several promising 
•seedlings. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Messrs. W. Fromow and Sons, Sutton 
Court Nurseries, Chiswick, had a remark¬ 
able group of the Japanese Maples, in 
which they specialise. Bronze, red. 
golden-green, and many other shades were 
seen in the leading sorts, the best of which 
are highly ornamental in the large or 
small state. 

Tile Donard Nursery Company. New¬ 
castle. Co. Down, showed some highly-in¬ 
teresting plants, none more so. however, 
than Cordyline erythrorachis. whose pure, 
white - flowered, and much - branched 
raceme was about 5 feet high. The Lepto- 
spermums were, however, the more 
strongly represented, such ns Cliapinnni, 
Boscaweni, Nicholli (crimson), all forms 
of I,, scoparium being well shown. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had a huge 
collection of tree and other Ivies, in all 
probability the most complete ever seen. 
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Erythriuu Crista-gnlli, with Aeers and 
specimen Cordyline australis, were also 
included. 

Messrs. J. Clieal and Sons, Crawley, liad 
a group of shrubs rich in the good forms 
of Acer palmatum dissectum. Ceanothus 
George Simon and C. Marie Simon were 
good. 

Messrs. Paul and Son, Old Nurseries, 
Cheshunt, showed l’yrus Vilmorininna, 
Stephanandra flexuosa, Pavia California, 
with Spirteas, Kerrias, and others in an 
interesting lot. 

STOVE PLANTS. 

Mr. L. It. Russell, Richmond, had the 
finest collection of these, and staged many 
notable specimens. Most sriking, how¬ 
ever, were the well-flowered examples of 
Acalypha hispida (Sanderiana) and the 
superb Nepenthes Sir W. T. Thiselton 
Dyer. Phyllotamiuin Lindeni, Dractena 
Victoria, D. Sanderiana, Alocasia nobilis, 
Anthurium Veitchi, Solanum Wendlandi, 
Gloriosa Rothschildiana, Alpinia Sanderi¬ 
ana, Marantas, Aralias, Crotons, and 
others, each contributed their quota of 
beauty to a very imposing group. Xertera 
depressa was well shown. 

Messrs. J. Peed and Sons, West Nor¬ 
wood, had a remarkable collection of Cala- 
<liums, splendidly grown, well coloured 
specimens throughout. 

ORCHIDS. 

The Orchid novelty of the meeting was 
Mr. J. Gurney Fowler’s hybrid Odonto- 
glossum Georgius Rex. This Odoutoglos- 
sum has a white ground almost hidden by 
claret-purple blotches. In addition to a 
first-class certificate a Lindley medal for 
culture was awarded. The example bore 
a raceme of twenty-eight of its huge 
flowers. 

Sir Jeremiah Colmnn, Gatton Park, 
Reigate (gardener, Mr. A. Collier), contri¬ 
buted a charming lot of Oncidiums and 
Epidendrum Boundi, together with a bril¬ 
liant assembly of Odontiodas, Ladio- 
Cattleya Aphrodite, Cattle.va Mendelli 
Mrs. Smee (a lovely flower of palest pink, 
with heavily-fringed lip and golden 
throat). 

Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, showed many good forms of 
Cattleya Warscewiczi, one of the best 
being C. W. Virgin Queen. With these 
were associated many of the more brilliant 
Odontiodas, and not a few seedling Odon- 
toglossums with Cypripediums. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
had a remarkable display of Phalaenopsis 
Rlmestadtiana and Renanthera Imschoo- 
tiana. Cattleya Warscewiczi and a fine 
lot of Laelio-Cattleya Aphrodite, both in 
some variety, were remarked. 

Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, 
had a fine example of Cirrhoi>etalum 
robustum, also iErides Houlletianum 
Sander*, Anguloa Cliftoni, together with 
Odontoglossums, Cattleyas, Ladio-Cnt- 
tleyas, and others in an elaborate group 
of these plants. Miltouia Sander* (pink, 
heavily blotched claret on the lip) was also 
notable. 

Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher, Rnwdon, 
Leeds, in a group of conspicuous benuty 
and merit, had as a central feature some 
thirty well-flowered examples of Phalte- 
nopsls Rlmestadtiana, the array of haul 
some pure white flowers a show in them¬ 
selves. In addition, there were ricli dis¬ 
plays of Odontiodas, Laelio-Cnttleyns, and 
Odontoglossums, the drooping, yellow- 
flowered sprays of Platyclinis filiformis 
being also good. 

Messrs. Flory and Black. Slough, 
arranged an extensive and goodly group, 
in which the erect spikes of the I)isas a p- 
I eared ns conspicuous examples. Of 
these. D. Luna (rose and white) was very 
beautiful, the rich colours D. grandiflora 
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also telling to advantage. Odontiodas, 
Odontoglossums, and white varieties of 
Cattleya Gaskelllana also contributed to 
the display. 

Messrs. Cliarlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, had a group in which 
novelty, variety, and richness of colour 
were combined, the firm staging three of 
the new Orchids receiving awards at the 
meeting. These were Cattleya War¬ 
scewiczi Mrs. E. Ashworth (first-class 
certitieate), the (lower large and of palest 
pink throughout with yellow throat; 
Lrelio-Cattleya Fascinator Mossiie, variety 
Moonlight, an all-white flower; and 
Odontoglossmn crispum virginale, variety 
Madonna, nil exquisite pure white with 
golden crest, both of which secured awards 
of merit. Miltonias and Odontiodas were 
prominent. 

Messrs. .1. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge, 
had tile beautiful Cattle.va Paula (award 
of merit), whose rosy-red sepals and 
petals, maroon-coloured lip, and yellow 
throat lined with crimson render it both 
striking and distinct. This firm also con¬ 
tributed well of Odontiodas, Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums, and others. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Roses not opening (Gardener). —It is prob¬ 
able that the plants are dry>- at the roots. 
Try loosening the soil and giving a good soak¬ 
ing of water with a mulch of well-ratted 
manure, watering this freely so as to carry its 
goodness down to the roots. 

Panicum variegattun as a basket-plant 
(R. B.). —Yes, this is a pretty little variegated 
plant suitable for filling a basket alone, or for 
being employed with other subjects. When 
any erect-growing plant is used for the centre*’ 
of the basket, the Panicum may be employed 
with good effect to form a fringe to it. The 
variegation is distinct and constant, and the 
foliage, drooping down over the sides of the 
basket, completely hides it, and produces a 
very pretty effect. 

Treatment of Fancy Pelargoniums ( E. S.). 
—These plants, as they are now going out of 
flower, should be set out-of-doors for a time to 
harden the growth a little, and should have a 
rather less supply of water than usual, but by 
no means dry them off. In about a fortnight 
after being put in the open air they may be 
cut back, leaving three or four eyes beyond the 
old wood. Place them in a frame with plenty 
of air on, and keep just moist at the roots 
until they begin to grow freely, and when the 
young shoots are about 2 inches long they 
should be shaken out of the old soil and be 
repotted in as small pots as the roots can be 
got into. Use a rather light, loamy compost 
and put them again in the frame, keeping it 
close and slightly shaded from hot sun until 
the plants are rooting freely when they, may 
have all the sun and plenty of air. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Buddleia globosa, pruning (S. Evans ).— 
Pruning may be done immediately the plant 
has done flowering, so that it may recover 
before the winter. The less pruning, however, 
this Buddleia gets the better. To allow the 
young growths room you may cut out a few 
of the exhausted shoots. 

FRUIT. 

Nectarine stones splitting nr. T. Broun- 
low). —One very important constituent in the 
soil for stone fruits is lime, which enters 
largely into the nrocees of stone formation and 
prevents in a g’reat measure stone splitting. 
If your borders have an insufficiency of lime 
we should advise you to remake the border in 
the early autumn before the leaves fall, re¬ 
plant the trees, and at the same time add a 
liberal quantity of air-slaked lime or lime- 
rubbish from old buildings that are being 
demolished. 

Grapes ripening (Vitis). —As there is no arti¬ 
ficial neat, the only way to hasten the ripen¬ 
ing is to take advantage of the sun-heat by 
closing the house somewhat earlier in the 
afternoon. If the thermometer runs up to 
90 degs. after the house is closed no harm will 
he done, provided the atmosphere is moist. 
This can be managed by damping floors, 
borders, etc., on bright days. On dull days no 
damping will be necessary. With this system 
of early closing early morning ventilation 
must he combined. It is possible to ripen the 
Grapes a month or six weeks earlier by utilis¬ 
ing the sunshine in the way suggested. 

Treatment of a Peach-tree (E. A. S.).— It 
would be a good plan to give a good soaking 
of water to the roots of the Peach-tree. Some 
weak, clear manure-water, made from stable 
or cow manure, would also be very beneficial: 
this should be repeated occasionally. After 


this watering, mulch the surfaee of the border 
with half-decayed stable litter, about 3 inches 
thick. It will be as well to take off some of 
the fruits where thickly placed, as overcrop¬ 
ping is a very bad plan. The exact number of 
fruits that a Peach or any other fruit-tree 
will carry can only be determined by someone 
on the spot, having regard to the health of the 
tree. Syringe the tree frequently to stave off 
the attacks of red-spider. 

VEGETABLES. 

Gathering Rhubarb (Amateur).— It must iu 
all cases be remembered that the leaves of 
plants act as lungs, and if their extent of 
surface be greatly reduced the roots lose their 
vigour, and if the removal of foliage is per¬ 
sistently done, the plant will eventually die. 
In gathering Rhubarb, therefore, only a 
moderate number of leaves should be taken 
from each plant, and the growing points of the 
crowns should not be damaged by such re¬ 
moval, or a scarcity of useful produce will 
speedily result. 

Cucumber-plants decaying (Anxious). —The 
stems of your plants are affected with canker, 
caused either through growing in an unsuit¬ 
able soil or too much moisture near the 
atlected parts. The beet remedy for canker in 
such cases is to ifub the affected parts with dry 
powdered charcoal or freshly-slaked lime. In¬ 
deed, you might apply the remedy to the whole 
of the stem with auvantage, even if the disease 
is not apparent. Keep the soil quite dry round 
the stem in a circle 18 inches over, lou must 
also keep the stem dry when you are syringing 
the othep parts of the plants. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A trap for field mice (Miss Kinloch). —An 
ordinary quart or larger pitcher sunk into the 
ground until the rim is level with the soil is 
an excellent trap. If pitchers so sunk are 
partially filled with water, any mice caught 
will be drowned. If domestic pets are not 
allowed in the garden, then poison may be 
laid down, while what is known as the figure 
four trap also answers well. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Jas. Wight .—The leaves you send have been 
eaten by the leaf-cutter bee. See reply to 
G. \V. in our issue of June 17th, page 450. 

-F. r.— Kindly send specimens of the 

curious growth of Potatoes you refer to.- 

G. T. —Dilute the drainings from the stable 
manure, and apply to the outside border, 
allowing it to run through the mulch of 
manure which you say you already have on 
the border. The liquid may be diluted till it 
is the colour of pale ale. A sprinkling of Vine 
manure washed in with clear water would, 

however, do much more good.- Morton 

Latham.—We can find no trace of any fungus 
in the soil you send, and fear that your sug¬ 
gestion a>4 to the cause is the correct one. 
four only remedy is to clear out the soil of 
the patch affected, replacing it with some 
from a different part of the garden, and see if 

this will have any good effect. - E. H. Stanley 

Craig. —The best time is whem the plants are 

pricked out from the seed bed.- Daisee .— 

The only thing you can do is to give up your 
present work, since it disagrees with you, aud 
try and get into some gentleman’s garden 
where fruit, flowers, and vegetables are largely 
grown. You cannot expect to learn gardening 
after office hours, and to succeed you must de¬ 
vote your whole time to it.- -Jeff, Greenwich. 

—Your Rose leaves have been eaten by the 
leaf-cutter bee. Bee reply to “ G. W. P.,“ iu 

our issue of July 17th, page 450.- R. F. S. — 

The injury to the Clematis is caused by a slug, 
which you will no doubt on examination find 

at the bottom of the plant.-IV. E. S. T. — 

The only thing you can do is to dig down and 
find the roots you refer to under the party 
wall, and then trace the same to the tree, and 

in this way blear the matter up.- Spital. — 

Your Strawberries have been nipped off by 
mice, the only way to destroy which is by 
traps, that known as the figure four being as 
good as any. Bee also reply above. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND TROTTS. 


Names of plants.— Shire. —1, Linaria Cym- 
balaria; 2, Sedum acre; 3, (blue flower) 
Anchusa italica; 4, (long spike of bloom) Baxi- 
fraga Cotyledon pyramidalis. Unfortunately, 
some of the numbers had got detached, but 
we hope our correspondent will be able to 

settle the names of the plants as above.- 

.4. Roby. —Paulownia imperialie.- Enquirer. 

—Convolvulus Cneorum.- H. W\ Daltry .— 1, 

Inula ensifolia; 3, Collomia coccinea auran- 

tiaca (an annual).- Dr. Thorpe. —Nepeta 

Mussini.- Miss Butcher. —1, Rose Campion 

(Agrostemma coronaria); 2, Pink Mrs. Siukine, 
a poor flower; 3, Dianthus plumarius, a 

wretched specimen.- Guelder. —1, Linaria 

alpina: 3, Linaria reticulata; 4, CEnothera 

fruticosa Youngi.- Maypole. —1, Campanula 

lactiflora; 2, veronica virginica alba; 3. 
vEnothera fruticosa; 4, Malvastrum lateritium; 

5, Geranium armenum.- Rex. — Casein ia 

fulvida (syn. Diplopappus chryeophyllus). 


Books received.—" The Money Moon,” by 
.Jeffery Farnol (“ The Broad Highway ”). Pub¬ 
lished by Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., 

Ltd. New’ edition. 2s. net.-“Small Flower 

Gardens for Health and Happiness, and Some 
Hints on their Management, by E. A. jonn- 
son. Published by C. w. Daniels, Ltd. Is. net. 
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Hardwood. 

Iron Bull dines. Motor Car Houses. Stable & Coach Garden Barrow, ^h^h^u. 
Greenhouses, from 826. Portable Huts. 42 - from £9 15s. £7 10s. House, £13 10s. 22 6 . f rom 37 g. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 

NOW READY, POST FREE. 

Estimates for every description of Horticultural Wood and Iron Buildings , 

FREE on receipt of particulars. 

W. COOPER, LTD., 743, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 



.GLASS., 


Special Prices for Cash with Order In Hull. 


GLASS, 4/21 oz. 

Boxes. 


8 x 6 in. 

100 fin. ft. 200 SQ. ft 

22- .. 

40- 

9 x 7 in. 

23- .. 

41 « 

10 nnd 11 x 8in. 

24 6 .. 

45- 

12, 13. 14, 15 x 8 in. 

25- .. 

46- 

11, 12, 13, 14 x 9 in. 

26- .. 

47- 

12. 13, 14 x 10 in. 

27- .. 

49- 

13 x 11 in. 

16.18. 20x10 in. 

23- .. 

I 

51- 

16, 18, 20 x 11 in. 

12, 14, 15. 16. 18. 20, 22, 24 x 12 in. . 

\ 29 - .. 

S3- 

1C, 17. 18, 20 x 13 in. 

16, 18, 20, 22, 24 x 14 in. 

} 30- .. 

56- 

20. 22, 24 x 15 in. 

18. 20, 22. 24 x 16in. 

} 31* - 

58- 

20. 22.24 x 18 in. 

33- .. 

60- 

PUTTY, Best Soft.—1 cwt., 8 - 

lewt., 43; 

Jcwt., 


2 6; nibs,, 16. 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10 6 each 
GLASS CUTTERS, 6-wheel. 16 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lever 

tins, 3 6 per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

lx‘Jin. It x 2 in. It x 2i in. I}x2in. Ijx2jin. I}x2$in. 

53 66 7/6 8 - 8 3 96 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
lOper cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES. Handed, 2 3 per 1 gross. 

F. £c T. ROSS, Xjtdi, 

BURTON 8 TREET, HULL. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYERS. 


I LITTLE’S | 

j weed t 

mmm 



Strength. 
Call. Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons 


i££fe'sp* 

KlUfS 


^* er 1/9 Tin. 

To make 30 Galls. 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 

LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and sold over 20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, Boll, 
Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and the finest catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustra¬ 
tions showing exact machines).— GEORGE BEATSON, 
"LION CYCLE WORKS,” 85, MOSELEY STREET, 
BIRM I NGHAM _j 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

A Embracing every pha^eof its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDisease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.—Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls,ic.,ordireotbypostfrouithe MANAGER, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

THE APPLE in' ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

A —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d.; by post, 8d. — 
PUBLISHER. 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 

Digitized by GOOSlC 


BAMBOOS 1 

2ft., 9d. ; 3 ft., 1/3: 4 ft., 1/4, 1/6, 1/11, 
2/6 ; 5ft., 4/-, S/- ; 6 ft., 5/-. 6 - ; 7 ft., 
6/6, 7/-; 8ft., 10/- 

Tapering Rods for Sweet Peas, 7—8 ft., 7/6; 12 ft. 
12 - per 100. Dyed Green Bamboo Canes, Snnare 
Rose Stakes, Creosoted Trellis. Large Square Mesh 
String Netting, Fruit Netting, Wire Netting. Labels, 
Raffia and Tying Materials, Tarred Rope ami Twine, 
Mats, Shreds, Bamboo and Birch Brooms, Trainers, 
Maple's Patent Pots, Basic Slag, Superphosphate, 
Bind other Fertilizers, Leaf Mould, Coeoanut Fibre, &c. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LI8T POST FREE. 

A. E. DAVIES & Co., 164, Lever Street, 
City Road, E.C. 

Established 1887. The Original Bamboo Company 


EUREKA' 


Orders should be sent as early as 
possible in the week preceding to 
ensure insertion. No advertisement 
intended for that issue can be received, 
altered, or stopped after the first post on 

THURSDAY, JULY 29th. 

Mention “Gardening Illustrated.” 



MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

WEED 
^KILLER| 

LASTING RESULTS-NO NEW EXPERIMENT. . 


LABOUR SAVERS/eureka" lawn sand. 

SOILFUME. NICOTINE. INSECTICIDES FUMERS. 

Sprays, and other Chemicals & Sunories. 
See List Please ask your agent for the Eureka 
ARTICLES - They ARE ALWAY5 SATISFACTORY IF ANY 
OlFFlCULTY IN OBTAINING WE SENO DIRECT. CARRIAGE PAlO 


Kn»iyAin»a:T0MLiNsaw&H ayward L" Lincoln^ ! 


Notice to Advertisers 


In consequence of the 

August Bank Holiday, 

we shall be obliged to go to press 
earlier with the number of 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 

to be dated 

AUGUST 7th, 1915. 


NICOTICIDE 

FUMIGATING COMPOUND. 

Kills all Greenhouse Insects without injury to plants in one 
application. Cubic ft. Each. 

J gall., sufficient for 160,000 £3 

No. 1 size Tin—1 pint „ 40,000 15/- I 

No. 2 size Tin—J pint „ 20,000 7/6 l .=2 

No. 3 nize Bot.—6 oz. ,, 12,000 4/6 [ Eft, 

No. 4 size Bot.—4 oz. „ 8,000 3> I A 

No. 4i size Bot —2 oz. „ 4,000 1/8 J 

FUMIGATING LAMPS, 1/- each, for 5,000 cubiofL 

LAWN s SAND 

Entirely Eradicates Daisies, Weeds, 
and Moss, and invigorates the Grass. 

28 lbs. will dress 100 sq. yards. J ewt.. 6/-; i cwt., 11/-; 

1 cwt., 20 -, Carriage Paid. And in 6d., l/-» and 2/- Tin*. 
Ask your Seedsman for the above, 

HUNTER & COW. Ltd.. 31. Thomas Street, LIVERPOOL. 


JUST WHAT 
YOUR GARDEN 
NEEDS NOW. 



t ifiuU. 


LAWNS BEAUTIFUL." 
"HINTS on MANURING" 
-SWEET PEA CUmVATIONiSUPPORI 1 


S BOUNDARY CH E Ml CALC? U?, Cranmer St.LIVERPOOL.! 

mmiiimiiiimuiHiiri ~ 

SEND FOR | 
CATALOGUE. 

DO IT NOW. 


Strawberry Netting sSi 

* you have 

seen and npproved of the netting. Others may try 
to copy me, but this Netting: is the best 
stout small mesh, as supplied BY ME to 
the Royal Gardens. Will not rot. Can be sent on 
approval. 30squoreyds. for Is., any length or width mode. 
Orders over 58. car. p(l. List and Samples free. I can also 
supply commoner Netting at 70 square yds. for Is. Only 
address— H. J. GASSON. The Net Works, RYE. 


BEST GARDEN NETS, selected, 50 by 4yds. 

■U 25 by 8 yds , 8s each. Special sq. nets, bound with cords, 
guaranteed cover exact measurements, stout J-inch mesh, 
2d. bq. yd., any size to order, carr. paid. List; samples free. 
Goods sent passenger train receipt of order.—W. OLIVER 
ALLEN, Net Works, Porthlevcn, Cornwall. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. RouissoN, author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
Third Edition, rovised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. net; post 
free. Us. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London. W.C. 

HREMATION atGOLDER’SGREEN, N.W., 

'J and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
| deposit of urns, and for monuments. I>e»s costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet freo on application to—LONDON 
i CREMATION CO., 324, Regent-street, W. Telegrams, 
“Crematorium. London:" Telephone. 1907 Gerrard. 

Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson, at 
the Office, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W.C.— 
July 24, 1915. Telephone: I^olborn 731. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The new Romneya (R. trichocnlyx).— 
This proves a tine plant. It is in flower 
in mid-July. when, this year, the old kind 
(R. Coulteri) is not in bloom. It is more 
compact in habit, grows in an open si>ot, 
is never protected, and is full of buds and 
flowers. It is a hardier and more com¬ 
pact plant than It. Coulteri and a precious 
addition to the flower garden. 

From Ashbourne, Co. Cork. — Senecio 
Hector! is now in fine bloom here—a re¬ 
markable plant covered with a cloud of 
its Daisy flowers. Plngianthus Lyalli, 
some 30 feet high, is also full of blossom 
inside ami outside the troe—thousands of 
flowers. Stuartia pseudo-Camellia, with 
its large blossoms, is also in evidence, the 
flowers stronger and better than those of 
Carpenteriaealifornica; altogether a more 
Interesting plant and apparently quite as 
hardy when grown away from wind in 
light, sun-lit soil.— Rich. H. Beamish. 

A pretty roadside effect.— An exceed¬ 
ingly pretty effect has tieen made on the 
side of n public road along which I fre¬ 
quently pass by clearing away the Grass 
and forming banks of rock work planted 
with suitable flowers, such ns Sedums, 
Vincas. Miniuiuses, and Ferns. Quite a 
considerable length on either side has been 
done, and the effect is pleasing. The 
aspect of this part affords quite a pleasant 
picture for the passer-by. Happily, the 
wayfarers do not appear to adopt the 
hooligan methods we hear of in other 
places, and evidently respect the charming 
bit of work.— S. Arnott. 

Hemerocallis aurantiaca major.— Some 
writers have asserted that to succeed with 
this a moist situation should he provided. 
However, here, in one of the driest 
gardens in England, it. is doing remark¬ 
ably well and is now bearing twenty-three 
stems crowned with large, deep-orange 
blossoms. It was first shown in this 
country in 1895, and is said to have origi¬ 
nated in Japan. The culture of Day Lilies 
is extremely simple, for. provided a good 
and moderately rich root-run is afforded 
them, tile plants will flourish and increase 
in size' year by year. When the clumps 
become very large it is advisable to divide 
and replant. Although the individual 
flowers are very evanescent the spikes of 
sweetly-seen ted blossoms are valuable for 
indoor decoration, for. as soon ns one 
bloom withers another opens to take its 
place — South Devox. 

Google 


Oxalis Deppei _This Oxulis, which is 

considered synonymous with O. tetraphylla, 
is one of the handsomest members of the 
family. It is a native of Mexico, but np- 
liears to be quile hardy and thrives in any 
situation. The blooms, of a soft reddish- 
pink tint, with a green throat and golden 
anthers, are each 1$ inches In diameter, 
ten to fourteen flowers being borne on 
stems a foot in height. The foliage is 
also very handsome, clear green in colour, 
with an irregularly marked brown zone 
crossing each leaflet. The leaves are on 
stems 7 inches in height, and entirely hide 
the soil, the flower-stems rising from their 
centre.—W vndiiam Fitzherbert. 

Campanula pusilla Miss Willmott.— This 
was originally discovered by Miss Willmott 
on the Rhone Glacier, and has been put 
into commerce by Mr. Clarence Elliott, 
Stevenage. Curiously, while it has fre¬ 
quently been exhibited in great beauty its 
merits were not officially recognised till 
June 22nd last, when an Award of merit 
was granted it. An attribute of this sec¬ 
tion of the Harebell family is freedom of 
flowering, which, in • the above named, 
is not only inherited, but emphasised In a 
marked degree, its myriads of silvery blue 
bells appealing to all. An easy doer and 
Iierfect carpeter it is good in masses, and 
| alike useful for edgings and the interstices 
of paved walks—anywhere, indeed, in the 
garden where a free-flowering alpine can 
l>e displayed to advantage. 

Annuals from self-sown seeds _It is 

generally admitted that annuals sown in 
September—or even earlier—are much 
superior both in robustness and in the 
freedom with which they bloom to those 
sown in early spring. That this is the 
natural time of sowing may lie confirmed 
by observing the behaviour of plants from 
self-sown seeds, which germinate very 
speedily, and long heforc the seedlings 
are put to rest by frost they have made 
good progress, and have developed into 
sturdy and thrifty plants. These, on the 
approach of spring, go ahead rapidly, and 
flower with the utmost freedom, the 
period of blooming lasting far into the 
summer. During the present season I 
have been struck by the outstanding ( 
success of beds of Esehscholtzln cnli- i 
fnrniea. Mignonette, and, in a special 
degree, Rapaver umbrosuin, the display 
of the last being remarkably fine. 
Altogether these self-sown plants are far 
superior to those sown in March and 
April, and while it is not in all cases pos¬ 
sible to rely upon plants in such numbers 


from self-sown seeds, it would at all 
events appear to afford still further proof 
of the advisability of sowing annuals as 
soon as possible after the seed is ripe in 
autumn.—K irk. 

Codetia Lavender. — This beautiful 
annual was recently exhibited before the 
Royal Horticultural Society by Messrs. 
Carter and Co., Raynes Park, when it 
gained an award of merit. The exhibited 
examples were pot-grown and nearly 
2 feet high. Doubtless, if grown in the 
open ground the plants would lie dwarfer, 
though their taller growth in pots is not 
without a special value. Whether pot or 
garden grown, the new comer has, ob¬ 
viously. merit of its own, its mauve- 
eoloured flowers rendering it quite dis¬ 
tinct. In their form they are somewhat 
suggestive of ihe venustus varieties of 
Calochortus, though somewhat larger. 
With the predominant, mauve tone is a 
suffusion of purple, a whiter shade ex¬ 
tending to the base of the flower in¬ 
ternally, which is marked by a coloured 
eye. The flowers terminate the wiry 
stems in clusters of three or five, probably 
more when freely grown in Ihe open. It 
will, no doubt, become a highly popular 
annual.—iE. H. .T. 

Escallonia Philippiana. This, the 
hardiest of the Escnllonias, is well 
worth the attention of all interested in 
hardy shrubs, for not only is it very 
beautiful when in flower, but it blossoms 
in July, after most flowering shrubs are 
past their best. Found wild in Valdivia, 
it differs from most of the Eseallonias in 
being deciduous. Although often found 
less than 4 feet high, it sometimes reaches 
n height of 8 feet, and is usually well 
branched, the branches being graceful in 
outline and clothed with small, bright- 
green leaves. The white flowers proceed 
from tile leaf-axils of short twigs, and 
appear in sufficient numbers to clothe each 
bush with a mantle of white relieved hero 
and there by a green setting of leaves. It 
is an easily-grown plant, but thrives most 
satisfactorily in an oi>en position in loamy 
soil. Cuttings inserted in light soil in a 
close frame in July root in a few weeks, 
and in the course of a collide of years 
form good plants for permanent places. 
E. Philippiana has been used by the 
hybridist and several useful hybrids have 
been obtained. One of the hardiest and 
most attractive is E. Lnngleyensis, the 
other parent being the evergreen, pink- 
flowered E. inaerantlm. The hybrid is of 
lieculinrl.v graceful habit, grows 10 feet 
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high, is sub-evergreen, and blossoms very 
freely in July, the flowers being of a pretty 
pink hue. 

Campanula glomerata acaulis.— A good 
thing this dwarf among the various forms 
of this handsome native plant. From Sir 
Frank Crisp. 

Valeriana sambucifolia. — We do not 

often get the beauty out of the Valerian 
race that it possesses. This, from Sir 
Frank Crisp, is a modest-looking plant, 
the flowers of a delicate rose. 

Primula capitata. —We are now so rieli 
in Primroses that this, one of the earliest 
from India, has many rivals, but in mid- 
July, with its imperial purple flowers in 
powdery heads, it is charming. From Sir 
Frank Crisp. 

Treatment of Aubrietias —I have found 
by experience that the following plan is 
most successful. Every year, in July or 
as soon us the plants have finished bloom¬ 
ing, I cut them hack ruthlessly to within 
2 inches of the ground. By treating plants 
in tliis manner the unsightly, partly bare 
appearance so often seen is avoided, and 
the whole plant is fresh and full of bloom 
in the spring and summer. If it is desired 
to inerense the plants, in September I take 
up a root which has been so treated, divide 
it carefully, and plant the pieces in the 
nursery garden, transplanting them to 
their permanent position in November.— 
It. E. B. 

Rosa Moyesi. —This is one of the many 
recent introductions from Western China, 
and without doubt a species of distinc¬ 
tion and merit. The single flowers are 
each 2 inches or so across, roundly 
formed, and of good substance, and ap¬ 
peal more from the colour standpoint than 
aught besides. This lias been variously 
described as “bright red,” “deep red,” 
and so on, though neither of these conveys 
the least idea of that peculiar mingling 
of salmony-red and copjier which renders 
its flowers at once striking and distinct. 
It is the novel tone of colour which ap¬ 
peals at once, and which is in such pretty 
contrast to the cluster of nearly white 
anthers. A solitary plant of this, so far 
as I observed, was on view at the recent 
Chelsea exhibit ion, and though not freely 
flowered was- conspicuous amid the wealth 
of Roses that were there to be seen. 
Whether or not the plant is likely to prove 
of general garden value remains to be 
seen, though doubtless the hybridist long 
ago realised there were possibilities in the 
new'-comor, and has acted accordingly. 
The branches are densely armed w-ith 
small spines.—E. II. J. 

Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, —Referring to my 
note (page 418) I think the cultivation of 
this Geum in my garden is somehow in 
fault. In September, 1913, I had six 
plants from a garden on the Norfolk 
coast, where the soil is very sandy. Three 
of these were planted in a Denbighshire 
garden, 1,300 feet above sea level. There 
is a fair depth of soil, full of stones large 
and small. These plants are splendid and 
of colour and size of the flowers quite 
wonderful. The position is on the enst 
side of a wall, where the afternoon sun 
has not much effect. Three plants from 
the same source, in good rich loam, arc 
here very poor specimens.—E. CiiAUt.Rs 
Buxton, llcttws-y-Cocd. 

- I purchased a plant of tills in 

191.3 and have not been successful in 
getting same to flower. The first j-ear the 
ground got a dressing of lime, and I 
blamed this for affecting the plant. Bast 
autumn I top-dressed the ground with 
Moss-litter manure, and ns the plant was 
again not a success T blamed this. The 
plant, with the exception of flowering, is 
in perfect healtlyHsit lias notiincreased 
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in size. This year I intend keeping nil 
manure from the plant to see if this will 
help the flowering. —E. II. Stanley 
Ckaig, Glasgow. 

Sweet Pea Hercules. —While Hercules is 
undoubtedly a good Sweet Pea, long- 
stemmed and massive of bloom, it is much 
too near Countess Spenc-er in colour to he 
included with the latter variety in a col¬ 
lection for exhibition. It is unfortunate 
that growers or raisers of new Sweet Peas 
do not realise—or perhaps will not realise 
—that so very many of the recent intro¬ 
ductions are different only in name from 
those of older date. Hercules is a case in 
point. Countess Spencer being taken as' 
the original variety of the tyi>e and colour, 
it would not be difficult to enumerate a 
dozen sorts of more recent introduction 
which are only infinitesimally different 
even to the eye of an ex[iert. To name a 
few- offhand, these arc Mrs. Rothera, 
Sutton’s Queen, Pride of St. Albans, 
Hercules, Mrs. Routzalm, Marjorie 
I.lnzeo. Enchantress, Paradise, and Mrs. 
It. Canned. This list might he extended, 
and it is unfortunate that the same indict¬ 
ment. might lie framed in the case of 
many other varieties of the popular flower. 
W. McG., lia/mae. 

Rose Zephirin Drouhin.— This Rose has 
again been very line, and its value for the 
garden cannot he overestimated. It was 
raised by Bizot, in 1873, and even now is 
not seen in gardens so often as the more 
modern Wichuraiana class which blooms 
such a short time. What we want is 
Roses that will bloom the whole .summer 
through. The Rose here referred to pos¬ 
sesses those qualities to a considerable ex- 
lent. As I write (July (ith) it is a mass of 
bloom, and has been so for many weeks 
past, and it will go on until the autumn is 
well advanced. The large semi-double 
flowers are borne generally in clusters, 
and are of a delightful silvery-pink shade, 
paling with age, and witli a delicious 
Iierfume. It is often called the thornless 
Rose, and this is true excepting for a few- 
small hooks on the leaves. We grow it on 
pergolas in various aspects, on old Oak 
fences, over arches, on pillars, and as 
hushes, on ail of which it Is equally at 
home. Were I limited to one Rose, this 
would be my selection. It is a strong and 
easily-grown Rose, especially so if it is on 
its own roots. Cuttings put in with a heel 
in sandy soil in September soon root and 
make line plants.—E. Markham. 

The shrub rock garden—I read the 
article on Azaleas which you enclosed, and 
agree with n lot of what you say. Your 
idea about the shrub rock garden is excel¬ 
lent, and one which was a great favourite 
with our late friend Burbidge. He was 
very keen about it, and we have often 
looked at places that lent themselves ad¬ 
mirably to such a project. When you 
think of the many really fine compact¬ 
growing, trailing, flowering, berried 
and line - folinged shrubs, one can 
form an idea of the effect of such a work 
well carried out. Once planted on the 
face of the rocks, they could be left to 
look after themselves, the weeds would 
not smother them there. Such work is 
to some extent being done at Howth 
Castle, where Rhododendrons are planted 
on the face of splendid pieces of cliff and 
rock. The effect is admirable. I hope you 
duly admire the double flowered forms of 
Philndelphus. They are a great acquisi¬ 
tion. they last in flower much longer, they 
are so rampant, and are splendid for cut¬ 
ting. Bouquet Blanc is one of (lie best. 
Have you noted what an excellent plant 
Genista linctoria fl.-pl. is for covering a 
large stone or rock. It grows freely, is 
compact, lasts long in flow-er, and comes 
late when other tilings are over. How¬ 


ever, it cannot compete with the Spanish 
Broom, which will grow in any dry or 
waste corner, and which at this late 
season is the very bes-t plant for masses 
of colour and for effect. It lasts so long. 
No big garden can afford to be without 
the common Gorse and the Spanish Broom. 
—F. W. Moore, Glasnevin. 

Bowkerla Gerardiana in South Devon.— 
My specimen of this rare South African 
shrub, now 11 feet in height, is now in 
flower. The blossoms, which arc gener¬ 
ally borne in sprays of seven, in general 
appearance somewhat resemble a flattened 
Calceolaria bloom and are pure white in 
colour, firm in texture, and gummy to the 
touch. In size they are each an inch 
across and the same from the top of the 
hood to the base of the lip. The flower is 
curiously shaped, the three lobes of the 
lip being closely folded over the tube of 
the corolla, so that the ingress of insects 
is prevented. The pollen is shed while 
the flower is still in bud. The flowers borne 
at the axils of the leaves on the old wood 
have a iieculiar, faint odour. Plants flower 
when very small, my specimen having 
bloomed when it was only a foot high. 
To show the freedom with which it blooms 
I cut a spray about 18 inches in length 
which carried thirty fully-expanded flowers 
and twenty-one buds. The Ilowkeria is 
very rarely wen in gardens. Kcw possesses 
a plant which is growing in the temperate 
house. Tlie shrub appears fairly hardy, 
as it lias experienced 11 degrees of frost, 
and, though unprotected, was not per¬ 
manently injured, a temporary browning 
of the leaves being the only evidence of 
tlie visitation.— Wynduam Fxtziierbert, 
South Devon. 

Two handsome Sea Hollies. —Tlie Sea 
Hollies are, by reason of the unique 
character of their foliage and the metallic 
lustre of the bracts of some of the species, 
particularly valuable in the herbaceous 
border. Of the many species In cultiva¬ 
tion, Eryngium Oliverinnuin, now at its 
best, is one of the most ornamental, the 
steel-blue bracts, when at their brightest, 
being particularly effective in the border, 
or when used for indoor decoration. An 
arrangement of this Sea Holly and Alstroe- 
uieria aurea affords an admirable colour 
contrast. E. ametliystinum Is another 
charming Sea Holly, but the true siiecies 
is extremely rare in gardens, E. 
Oliverianinn being almost invariably sup¬ 
plied for it. Tlie growth of the two 
species is quite distinct, E. Oliverianum 
being of far more vigorous habit, often 
attaining a height of 4 feet, while E. 
ametliystinum rarely exceeds 3 feet, and 
is a month later in flowering. The com¬ 
mon Sea Holly (E. maritimum) is a well- 
known denizen of our sandy beaches, 
wliere Its stretches of blue-grey foliage 
charm the eye. Sea Hollies are partial 
to a warm, porous soil, and should on no 
account he planted in clay or adhesive 
loam in which stagnant moisture will re¬ 
main about tlie roots during the winter. 
Where such soil lias to be dealt with it 
should be mixed xvitli a large proportion 
of crushed mortar - rubble and sand. 
Eryngiums may he propagated by division 
of the roots and are also easily raised 
from seed sown as soon as ripe. The seed¬ 
lings will flower in three years. — Wynd- 
iiam Fitziierbert. 

A garden Isle: Jamaica. —Just at this 
moment—4 p.m. on a Sunday afternoon, 
temperature 8(> dogs.—it. is delightfully 
poaceful as I sit on my north verandah 
writing; tlie only sounds, rustling leaves 
in the fresh wind, distant thunder, and 
pigeons cooing; no human voices. The 
trees nearest facing rhe are Malioes, I 
should think the largest - leaved, trees 
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not indispensable, and examples are often 
to be seen growing well and flowering 
freely in a compost of leaf-mould and 
loam and in pure loam. It is easily pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings of ripened wood in¬ 
serted during the spring in sandy soil and 
kept close for a time. 

Wynmiam Fitziierbert. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting trees. —T bare a. piece of ground 
near my house which I want to plant natur¬ 
ally to resemble a wood. (Soil sandy loam.) 
What do you suggest planting? I thought 
Conifers would look nice— o.a., Austrian Pines. 
If so, how far apart should they be placed?— 
Weekly Reader. 

[We think you are right about the 
Conifers being the best for you, if they 
do not hide the view, but the Austrian 
Pine is not the best. Hotter use the 
Nutka Cypress, or, if not too cold a dis¬ 
trict, the Monterey Cypress or the Law- 
son Cypress. If you wish the whole 
space to be a wood, plant young trees 
5 feet apart with Larch between, which 
can be cut away in time.] 

Spartium junoeum.— The sweet-scented 
flowers of this are rich golden, and are at 
their best in .Tune and July, although 
occasionally the flowering season is pro¬ 
longed. For planting in stony soil it. is 
ideal, while it will also thrive where the 
ground is dry and many other plants 
would only linger. It is of upright habit 
and very ornamental when in bloom, 
but the best effect is produced by planting 
in groups rather than as isolated speci¬ 
mens. It is easily increased from seed, 
which may be sown directly it is ripe. 
Large plants are liable to die off from 
some inexplicable cause, so it is always 
advisable to raise a few plants annually 
to replace any that. fail. It attains a 
height of 8 feet and grows very rapidly, 
but it is an easy matter to keep it in check 
if judicious jiruning is carried out soon 
after the plants have finished flowering. 
One of the chief attributes of this 
charming shrub is that it blooms after 
the majority of similar plants have 
11 owe red.— Severn. 

Drimys Winteri. — This shrub is to be 
found in numerous gardens in Devon and 
Cornwall. A large specimen 18 feet in 
height and 10 feet through is a lovely sight 
when covered, during the month of May, 
with its ivory-white; fragrant flowers. Its 
habitat is given in gardening dictionaries 
as South America, and this lias, doubtless, 
led to its being considered very tender. A 
writer many years ago stated that it was 
“ not hardy enough for open-air culture 
except against a wall.” As a matter of 
fact, it is a native of the Magellan Straits 
and is far hardier than many plants that 
are not considered particularly tender. 
Some years ago an exceptionally severe 
November frost visited South Devon, and, 
on walking round a nursery a short time 
later, I found that all the shrubby 
Veronicas had been killed, as well as 
Olearia stellulata, but Drimys Winteri, 
which had been totally unprotected, had 
not a leaf injured. During a severe winter 
in Cornwall, when many tender shrubs 
were killed, Drimys Winteri was un¬ 
injured. It is a rapid grower and soon 
makes a tine specimen.— South Devon. 

Itea virginica. —Given favourable condi¬ 
tions, this pretty little shrub will flower freely, 
aud that, too, at a time when most of its asstt- 
ciatce are over. When growing in a cool, 
moist soil it forms a neat, rather upright bush 
from a couple of feet to a yard in height. 
The flowers are small, whitish in colour, and 
borne in simple racemes, somewhat suggestive 
of those of some of the shrubby Veronicas. 
The flower display extends over a lengthened 
period, and the blossoms are very attractive 
to the showier butterflies, which later on 
evince such a liking to Sedum spectabile. 
Where hot and dry conditions prevail it is 
useless to plant this Itea, as, at best, it pre¬ 
sents a miserable appearance, hut where cool 
and moist it is a totally different plant. - 
K. R. WJ 
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In existence. I had the curiosity to 
measure a leaf yesterday, it was 14 inches x 
12 inches, heart - shaped. A Horse 
Chestnut leaf (if I recollect it right) 
might be as large in total spread, but 
then it is chopped up, whereas this is one 
solid expanse. A Bread-fruit leaf, at 
which 1 am now looking, is certainly 
bigger in spread, but then it, too, is 
chopped up in beautiful fashion. This 
takes away the idea of size. The other 
principal trees in front of me are Cocoa- 
nuts, the most majestic of Palms. We 
cal! their leaves, or fronds, “ wanches ” 
here. But I look back to my Mahoes, 
and I say, “ What huge leaves!” Across 
the valley are Yams, looking exactly like 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

FABIAN A IMBKICATA. 

I have known this plant for many years;, 
and usually in a poor state. Lately it 
seems almost a new plant. It is very 
effective when well grown and ground, as 
in the illustration from Nymans. I also 
tad file idea that it was only worth plant¬ 
ing in the West of England and Ireland. 
On the contrary, it is hardy and a line 
shrub in Sussex. A native of Chili. 

W. 

-Tills handsome Chilian shrub is 

hardy in Hie south-west, where it often 
! assumes large dimensions, specimens S feet 


Pari of a group of Fabiana imbricata at Nymans. 


Hops on their poles, but more beautiful 
at close quarters. Some have leaves much 
like those of the English Black Bryony, 
which is a botanical relation, I believe. 
Yams are very good here, ni.ee and dry 
and floury; every bit as good as Potatoes. 
Cbocho is one of our most useful veget¬ 
ables. It is practically a Marrow, size of a 
big Pear, with prickles (not very 
prickly) on it, borne on a vine which 
keeps in bearing almost all months for 
three or four years. Excellent in soups or 
as a vegetable by itself. Susumber (wild 
form of Egg Plant) is a thing one grows 
to like; it bears clusters of green berries, 
size of a Marrowfat Akyi, of a pleasant, 
bitter taste. I put thAn irkoysoriy-JV.'J. 


in height and almost as much in diameter 
being sometimes met with. These are ob¬ 
jects of great beauty in early June, when 
every spray is thickly covered with count¬ 
less white, tubular flowers. A wall is not 
necessary in southern Cornwall or in the 
more sheltered situations in South Devon. 
It is seen at its best standing in the open 
backed at some little distance by ever¬ 
greens. The shrub is so Heath-like in 
appearance that casual observers usually 
assign it to that family, whereas it rightly 
belongs to the Potato tribe. Culture such 
as is usually accorded to the Heaths is, 
however, best adapted to its requirements, 
and it flourishes in a peaty compost. 
Peat, although perhaps the best soil, is 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


FEEDING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

(Reply to Amateur.) 

There are so many failures each year 
through the excessive use of stimulants, 
that it is necessary to advise great caution. 
We have known plenty of instances where 
growers have become so impatient as not 
to wait until the pots are well filled with 
roots, but have started feeding with liquid 
manure plants only a few days potted. 
The remark, “ My blooms would have been 
better had I fed the plants less," is only 
too common, and not, in Chrysanthemum- 
growing alone is more care needed. The 
Chrysanthemum is rightly termed a gross 
feeder, but that is no reason why the roots 
should be continually gorged with plant 
food till they fail to work and finally 
Iierlsh. The time when assistance is 
needed is whep the pots have become full 
of feeders, and if the various shifts have 
not been neglected, that period should be 
late in July. Of course, much will depend 
upon the weather and the size of tile ]s>ts 
in which the plants have been finally 
placed. In hut. dry times the growth is 
remarkably quick, and when pots of less 
than 9-inch diameter are used there is 
some danger of the plants becoming 
stunted. In cast's like this, then, applica¬ 
tions of liquid manure will tend to keep 
them going, but wherb there is ample soil 
yet for the roots to ramble in do not be in 
any hurry to assist growth with other than 
clear water. In showery weather stimu¬ 
lants should be withheld, as they only tend 
to produce soft leaves and stems—condi¬ 
tions most undesirable. 

When feeding, too, all kinds must not be 
treated alike. White-flowered sorts are 
more easily overdone in this matter than 
most of the yellows, for instance. All in¬ 
curved Chrysanthemums, it is safe to say. 
do not respond to anything like so higli 
feeding as does the greater number of 
Japanese kinds. With the incurved type 
a very hard ripened growth should be the 
aim of the cultivator, and the plants should 
not receive anything that assists grossness. 
As to the 

Rest stimulants to use. Were we to 
be left with only one kind for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, we should prefer soot. It is so 
easily obtained that many do not use it 
largely for that reason alone. Always 
have a tub of soot-water at hand. Put a 
quantity into a bag, according to the size 
of the vessel, and let the liquid soak 
through. Use this a few days after, just 
strong enough to colour the clear water.- 
It can be used with advantage syringed 
over the leaves of Chrysanthemums. This 
gives them the deep green tint so pleasing 
to Chrysanthemum cultivators. It may 
also be employed as a top-dressing in 
showery weather later in the season. 
Liquid of sheep and horse manure pre¬ 
pared in the way advised so that it may¬ 
be clear is excellent, especially during hot. 
weather, but too much cow liquid tends to 
sour tiie soil, although this, like the above, 
is not. of a forcing nature. Fowl-house 
manure must he used in a very weak state, 
as it. is likely to burn the roots. Similar 
results are sure to follow a too free hand 
when giving the plants guano and the 
known advertised fertilisers. A slight 
dusting over the soil is beneficial in assist¬ 
ing surface resits when the bloom-buds are 
swelling in late autumn, but first weaken 
the manure by mixing it witli very fine 
soil. Sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 
soda have led to so many mistakes that 
the greatest care Is required in using 
them. Chrysanthemums likeelmnges; they 
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should, therefore, not be fed at every 
watering, as is sometimes practised, but 
each alternate moistening of the roots 
should be done with water only. 


Chrysanthemum maximum White Lady.— 

I see it is claimed for this that it opens in 
June. If that is so, by planting different 
varieties, one would have a supplv of the best 
of the kinds for three months. There are few 
more attractive border plants either in flower 
or foliage, the latter such a deep, rich green.— 
h. h. S., Hardwick. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 

ANGULOA. 

The Anguloas are of easy culture and do 
not require great heat, therefore the 
amateur may with confidence take up 
their cultivation. With the exception of 
the first-named all are reasonable in price. 

Anguloa Ci.iftoni. — This, introduced 
from Colombia, first flowered in the collec¬ 
tion of Mr. .T. Talbot Clifton, Lytham Hall, 
Lanes. When shown at tile Royal Horti¬ 
cultural .Society’s Hall on January 20th, 
1910, it was given a first-class certificate. 
The sepals and petals tire lemon-yellow 
with a dark purple base, and some trans¬ 
verse lines and reticulations above, while 
the lip is brownish-yellow with a few 
brown Kinds. It differs from other 
Anguloas in having a saccate base to the 
lip. 

A. Clowesi has large, fragrant flowers 
of a uniform icitron-yellow, the lip inclined 
to be whitish. It flowered for the first 
time in this country in the collection of 
tiie Rev. John Clowes at Erougbton Hall, 
near Manchester, in 1811. It was de¬ 
scribed by Lindley, who dedicated it to 
the gentleman in whose collection it first 
flowered. 

A. eburnea, probably a form of A. 
vlrginalis, has white sepals and petals, 
tiie lip s)x>tted with pink. 

A. RuckeM. —This was introduced at 
tlie same period as A. Clowesi, and 
flowered for the first time in the collection 
of Mr. Rucker at West Hill. Wandsworth, 
in 1810. It was rare until Messrs. Low 
imported plants from Colombia in 1870. 
This handsome Anguloa has smaller bulbs 
and leaves, and the scaiies are not so long 
as in the other species. Tiie sepals and 
petals are yellow spotted with crimson, 
and the lip is also crimson. A fine variety 
is known as A. R. sanguinen. 

A. uni flora first became known in 
1811, when a plant collected by Linden in 
New Granada flowered in the collection of 
Mr. Barker, .Springfield. Ilirminghnm. The 
flowers ore white, s] tot ted and flushed witli 
pink, but they are more open and not quite 
so large as in the preceding. 

A. virginat.i s lias white flowers more 
or less spotted with pink. There appears 
to be some confusion so far as sttecific rank 
is concerned in regard to A. virginalis. A. 
uniflorn, and A. eburnea, but from the 
decorative standpoint all are useful. 

A. intermedia is a hybrid raised be¬ 
tween A. ltuckeri and A. Clowesi, and it 
is interesting to note that when this plant 
flowered in 1 NSS an inqiorted Anguloa 
which was suptaised to be a new s|>ocies 
was in bloom in Mr. Measure’s collection 
at Streathani. When the plants were com¬ 
pared they proved to bo identical, thus 
affording proof of hybrids appearing in 
Nature. 

Culture. — For tiie most part the 
Anguloas flower during April and May. 
and. soon after the spikes are cut, any 
repotting may be carried out, but it will 
suffice if this is done every second year. 
Ordinary pots are used, and each one 
should be filled to one-third of its depth 
with drainage. The compost should con¬ 


sist of good fibrous loam, peat, and Sphag¬ 
num Moss, to which is added a fair 
sprinkling of crushed crocks to keep the 
whole porous. After repotting, water 
should be applied in moderation, gradu¬ 
ally increasing the supply as the new 
growths and roots gain strength. When 
the bulbs are fully grown the quantity of 
water may be diminished. Any plants 
that are not repotted must lie watered 
freely during their iieriod of activity. 
Throughout the summer the temperature 
should be about (!0 (legs., but with sun- 
heat these figures can be exceeded and no 
harm will accrue. In the winter and while 
the plants are at rest 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
will be ample, provided the atmosphere is 
comparatively dry. The young foliage 
must be protected from strong sunlight, 
and air should be admitted upon nil 
favourable occasions. B. T. 

Lycaste Skinneri. —Lyeastes have never 
been very popular, but that named above 
is an exception, and deservedly so. It is 
of easy culture and well adapted to the 
amateur's cool-house. A typical flower 
has white sepals more or less suffused witli 
rose, deep rose petals, and a whitish lip 
thickly si Kitted with rose and crimson. 
There are several distinct forms, such as 
alba, bella, picturata, etc., the first-named 
variety being always highly prized. L. 
Skinneri generally flowers during the 
winter months, hut often at other seasons, 
and for this reason the repotting takes 
place at intervals throughout the year. A 
somewhat retentive compost is needed, and 
ample ixit room must be provided to ac¬ 
comodate the thick, fleshy roots. The soil 
should consist of good fibrous loam and 
pent or Osmunda fibre, with a little live 
Sphagnum Moss incorporated with the 
last layer. Never allow the plants to be¬ 
come really dry at the root, but less water 
will be required in winter than when they 
are in full growth.—W. It. 

Cattleya Trianse (South Stafford ).—This 
plant, should be grown, in your warm-house, 
and tiie surroundings kept moist by occasion 
ally damping down or syringing between the 
pote during active growth. It is not advis¬ 
able to spray overhead, excepting in very hot 
and dry weather, and then it must be done 
sufficiently early for tiie leaves to dry before 
sunset. If the plants are healthy there is no 
need to worry about them not starting into 
growth, provided the eyes are sound. The 
new pseudo-bulbs will be all the stronger if 
the plant is given a moderate rest. In regard 
t-o potting, it ought not to be disturbed unless 
the soil 13 in a. bad condition or the bulbs are 
growing over.tiie edge of the pot. When it is 
decided to repot, you must wait until the new 
shoot, begins to root at the base. All the de¬ 
cayed compost should be picked out with a 
pointed stick, and some of the back pseudo- 
bulbs can be cut off if they are numerous, 
three or four behind each growing point being 
ample. Select a pot large enough to allow for 
two season's growth, and fill it to one-third of 
its depth with drainage. A suitable rooting 
medium consists of Gsmunda-fibre cut up 
fairly- fine, with a sprinkling of chopped 
Sphagnum Moss. This is made firm, and is 
brought up level with the rim of the pot. cul¬ 
ling ofl ail loose ends. For a few weeks after 
being disturbed careful watering is necessary, 
anti until root-art ion is vigorous, water ought 
only to he given sparingly. As growth ad¬ 
vances the supply may be increased, and tlie 
roots kept moist until the pseudo-bulb is fully 
matured. Wheu the plants are resting, lees 
moisture both at the roots anti in the atmo¬ 
sphere is needed, but the bulbs must not be 
permitted to shrivel. 

Odontoglossum grande (South Stafford ).— 
This is a native of Guatemala, and requires a 
little more warmth when it is making its 
season's growth than the popular O. rrisputn 
and its allies. For tile greater part of the 
year it would succeed in your cooler house, 
hot when growing, place it in the warm 
division. It is not advisable to repot any 
Orchids when they are at rest, and. like the 
Cattleva. the 0. grande must wait until 
growth commences and root-action is evident. 
The procedure is the same as stated for C. 
Triana?, but the compost should be Osmunda 
fibre, good duality' peat, and Sphagnum Moss 
in equal parts. The whole is cut up tolerably 
line, and all the small particles are removed, 
using a coarse sieve. Do not spray overhead, 
and keep the atmosphere on tiie dry side when 
growth is finished. A little shade will he re¬ 
quired during bright, weftfher, and the venti¬ 
lators must be opened in such a way as to 
avoid cold draughts. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE COLCESTRIA. 

Those who saw this Rose at the Holland 
House Flower Show will agree that it is a 
most distinct variety. The blooms are of 
wonderful size—in fact, I doubt whether 
any other Hybrid Tea Rose could approach 
it iu this respect, yet they are not by any 
means coarse, as many large Roses are. 
The centre of the flower is high and 
pointed, the petals—especially the outer 
ones—being very large and loosely 
arranged, making altogether a most showy 
Rose. The colour is deep, warm pink in 
the centre, shading olT to a lovely silvery- 
pink in the outer petals—not by any means 
a novel colouring, but very attractive. 
The most noteworthy quality of this 
variety, however, is its wonderful scent, 
which won for its raisers the Clay Chal¬ 
lenge ('up for 1015, this cup being awarded 


peeping out of their Fern-like environ- 
' ment, are always attractive. One of the 
best—if not the best—of the Moss Roses is 
Reine Blanche. As a garden variety it 
cannot be surpassed for freedom of flower¬ 
ing. Its blooms are very pure, and if not 
| so paper-white as those of the better- 
known Blanche Moreau they are equally 
beautiful. Reine Blanche is sometimes 
confused with Comtesse do Murinais, but. 
1 the two are quite distinct.— K. Bright. 


ROSE PHARISAER. 

, This Rose has been remarkably line this 
year, the buds and fully-expanded flowers 
I at once arresting attention when the 
plants are grouped. Although good in the 
summer, this Rose also deserves attention 
j for its value in the autumn. The colour, 
rosy-white with salmon centre, is unique 
among Roses, the large petals reflcxing 
1 at the edges, as so well shown in the illus- 


a good effect should not be less than 
7 feet or 8 feet high, the posts deep 
enough Iit the ground to keep it steady, 
with perhaps a concrete base, but no 
wooden post will last so well as a brick or 
concrete one. Tour third question is not 
clear, but there need not be any objection 
to planting the Roses on both sides of the 
trellis.] 

Rose Mrs. Edward Powell. —This lovely 
Rose, which was raised by Bernaix, and 
sent out in 1911, is generally considered 
an improvement on General McArthur. 
This is saying a groat deal, for General 
McArthur is certainly one of the most 
pleasing of all Roses. When seen side 
by side the difference between the two can 
readily be seen, Mrs. E. Powell being 
decidedly I he brighter. The colour of the 
mature flower is a bright scarlet-crimson 
with little or no shading, except that the 
young buds are often suffused with black. 



Bose Pharisacr. 


to a new Rose having the most powerful 
old-Rose scent. It seems somewhat 
strange that, in spite of the fact that the 
rieii red Roses are generally supposed to 
Iiossess the best scent, the first two Roses 
to win the Clay Cup are both light pink 
varieties. Colcestria possesses a delicious 
scent, which should make it very popular 
as a garden Rose. I have not seen this 
Rose growing, hut I am told that it has a 
very vigorous habit, and does exceedingly 
well as a pillar or on a wall. One could 
see from the stems of the blooms ex¬ 
hibited that the wood is substantial and 
hardy, tlie flowers, large though they are, 
being set on firm, upstanding stalks. The 
line, bold flowers, artistic colouring, good 
flower-stems, and, above all, the scent 
should make it popular. Eglantine. 


Moss Rose Reine Blanche _In Moss 

Roses there is not, the wide range of colour 
obtainable in other Roses, but the buds, 

Google 


tration of a hud and a half-developed 
flower. The buds are as shapely as those 
of any Rose we know, and. borne as they 
are on stiff, upright stems, Pharisaer is an 
ideal Rose for any purpose. The scent, 
too, is delicious. Taken altogether, it is 
a very fine Rose, and deserving of the best 
culture. It was raised by Herr W. 
Hinner, Trior in 1900, and is said to have 
been a seedling from Mrs. W. ,T. Grant. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Koses on trellis.—(1) I want to 
make a trellis for Rosea (Wirhuraiana. etc.). 
(2i What is the best material for posts and 
trellis work, and what should be height out 
of tile ground? Should Roses he planted both 
aides, opposite each other?— Weekly Reader. i 

fin reply to your first question, you do ! 
not name your district, and good wood is 
not found in all parts. The best wood 
for you is heart of Oak or Chestnut, most l 
of the other woods rotting soon. As to 
your second question, the trellis to give 


I The colour keeps very well, even in ttie 
old blossoms, a point in which so many 
red Roses fail. General McArthur looks 
i very bright and effective in the mass, but 
when planted near a bed of Mrs. E. 
Powell, General McArthur hafc to take 
second place, Mrs. Powell having more 
crimson. The habit is vigorous and free, 
yet compact and bushy, the wood and 
foliage of a deep purple tint. The young 
buds are lovely both in form and colour, 
and possess a delicious fragrance. As the 
flowers expand they take on a cupped 
form, the colours gradually becoming 
brighter and more effective. These 
brilliant blossoms are borne in profusion 
from early summer until Christmas and 
after, if the weather keeps o]ien. The 
foliage, too, is practically mildew-proof, 
remaining on the bush well on into the 
winter. Mrs. E. Powell can be highly 
recommended for ordinary garden work, 
but particularly for mflsMngJ— Eglantine. 
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years are certainly distinct, but I hardly 
think they are much improvement on 
thoroughly well-grown flowers of the old 
pink and white. As, however, there is 
generally a little variation in a batch of 
seedlings, it is advisable where space per¬ 
mits to have a few small groups of these 
each year and select any that show a dis¬ 
tinctive character. Thrip is the worst 
enemy of these plants, but this can be kept 
in check by occasional syringing with the 
home-made insecticide of steeped Quassia 
chips lately recommended. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


JERUSALEM SAGES 
(Piilomis). 

These rank amongst the finest of hardy 
plants belonging to the Sage family. 
There are about a dozen species and 


shrubs, but It should always be placed in 
an open spot. P. ferruginea is similar, 
but not so hardy, and, moreover, not such 
an effective plant as the preceding. There 
are a few other shrubby kinds, but none 
of them are so fine as P. frutieosa. Of 
herbaceous kinds the best is 
P. Herba-venti, a strong-growing plant, 
which forms an erect, spreading mass from 
1 foot to 3 feet high. Its flowers, which 
are borne in dense whorls, are of a rich 
purplish-violet. 

P. tuberosa, with purple flowers, Is a 
handsome plant when grown well, and, 
with P. Herba-venti, is nil excellent sub¬ 
ject for naturalising, as it flourishes in 
any soil or situation. The best herbaceous 
1 kinds with yellow flowers are 

P. viscosA (syn. P. lunarifolia, var. Rus- 
I selliann) and P. Sarnia (here figured), 


the spike of bloom is about 5 feet high. If 
you will kindly tell me the variety and how 
long it is supposed to take to arrive at the 
flowering stage I shall bo much obliged.—- 
(Mrs.) J. C. Boulnois. 

[Judging by the two flowers you send 
we should say your Yucca is Y*. gloriosa. 
but without leaves it is impossible to say 
positively. Your plant was certainly a 
very long time in reaching the flowering 
stage, but its state of semi-starvation 
would account for that. Of course, the 
time taken to arrive at the flowering 
stage will depend upon circumstances, as 
plants raised from seeds will take longer 
than those propagated from cuttings, or 
from the under-ground eyes or toes as 
they are sometimes termed. Plants pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings should flower at 
any time from three to six years after 
being planted.] 


Phlomis Samia in border, with background of Lady Waterlow and Zephirin Drouhin Loses. 



varieties of the genus in cultivation, and 
amongst them great diversity of size and 
habit. Some, such as P. frutieosa, are 
shrubs, others noble herbaceous plants, 
while others again, such ns P. armeniacn, 
are sufllciently alpine in character to 
allow of their being grown in the rock 
garden. The most desirable of the species 
to cultivate Is 

P. kruticosa, a half-shrubby plant, 
growing from 3 feet to 4 feet high. Its 
branches and leaves are covered with a 
rusty down, and the flowers are produced 
hi dense whorls, clothing about half the 
length of the branches. Their colour is a 
rich yellow, and they are very attractive 
during June, July, and August. This 
species is perfectly hardy, thrives well in 
any common soil, and may be grown either 
•u the mixed border or associated with 
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both of which grow about 3 feet high, and 
bear in summer a profusion of flowers in 
whorls. They are strong growers, aud do 
well for naturalising. 

P. armeniaca, a very dwarf species, has 
neat silvery leaves and reddish-purple 
flowers, and is very suitable for the rock 
garden. 

P. cash Mini ax A somewhat resembles 
P. Herba-venti, but the flower-heads are 
denser; the flowers, too, are larger, and 
have a broad, violet-purple lip. 

All the species are easily propagated— 
the shrubby kinds by cuttings and seed, 
the herbaceous sorts by division and seed. 


Yucca flowering.—The Yucca from which 
enclosed blooms are taken has been growing 
in the stable-yard, in very poor soil, ever 
since I came to the house twenty-four years 
ago. and was planted previously by former 
tenant. It has never flowered till now, and 


Increasing Oriental Poppies.— What is the 
proper time of year for increasing these by 
root-cuttings?—w. J. O. 

[The best time is bet ween November and 
March. Select any moderately large 
roots, cut into inch-long lengths, and so 
insert in pans, pots, or boxes of sandy 
soil that the upper surface of the root will 
be just visible. The pots should be placed 
in the greenhouse—a closed frame where 
not much watering will be required is, per¬ 
haps, best—and where a temperature of 
50 degs. to 55 degs. can be maintained. 
When growth has freely started the cut¬ 
tings should he ported singly and grown on 
after the manner of seedlings, subse¬ 
quently planting them out.] 

Pinks.— These have flowered grandly 
this season. They are easily propagated 
by inserting “pipings” either into pans 
filled with sandy soil, or if a large 
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quantity is required into a frame on a 
disused hot-bed. A rougher and more 
ready mode is to cut trenches with a 
spade about 3 inches deep on n suitable 
plot of ground or on a border, and into 
them plant suitable sized pieces taken 
from the old plants, surrounding the 
roots with light sandy soil and making 
them firm. It is seldom such pieces fail to 
root freely, and they can be lifted with a 
good ball in the autumn. To those who 
have but little time and labour to bestow 
on these matters the above-named method 
of propagation should appeal —A. W. 

Shade in the garden. —During hot 
weather this Is a largo question. It Is im¬ 
portant to break the direct rays of the sun 
on glass-houses. Over the Tomato-houses 
1 have found a thin sprinkling of white¬ 
wash useful. Cucumbers want a heavier 
shade. Vines sometimes may require a 
little help in hot weather, lint a covering 
of netting will generally suffice. Ferns and 
flne-foliaged plants will require a rather 
heavy shade, and plants in bloom, if the 
flowers ore to lie preserved, must be 
shaded heavily and the paths dauqicd to 
keep the atmosphere genial. I find a 
hoarded shed ora tent a good place to pre¬ 
serve flowering plants in hot weather. Of 
course, such plants must not be allowed to 
get very dry. There is also another side 
to this question. Many people are looking 
for a shady tree to rest under, and a large 
spreading Walnut is a good shade tree, as 
under Walnut-trees flies and other insects 
are not troublesome. I love weeping trees, 
such as the broad-leaved Elm and Young's 
Weeping Hi rob, as although the foliage of 
tile latter is not heavy it generally suffices 
when the trees have gained size.—E. II. 

Tulips failing.— In reply to “ M.A.,” In 
the issue of July 3rd, in regard to the 
failure of Tulips. 1 have experienced the 
same trouble with my May-flowering 
Tulips this season, the cause being fresh 
manure. If manure is used for Tulip- 
beds and borders it must be well rotted, 
with leaf-mould and a little sand added. 
Several years ago. having had the same 
trouble from adding fresh manure, 1 
decided to fry another plan. At the end 
of September, when the bedding plants 
were cleared oil', I got well-decayed 
manure and leaf-mould well mixed 
together from an old Mushroom-bed and 
put two barrow-loads to each bed, which 
wore 12 feet long by 1 feet wide, and dug 
this in to the depth of IS inches, and left 
them till the second week of October, 
when I planted my Tulips. Into each 
hole I made I placed u little sand at the 
bottom, then the bulb, and again a little 
sand on the top before covering in. Each 
bed, ten in all, was treated in this way, 
and I had excellent results. The sand 
preserved the bulbs throughout the winter. 
1 quite agree that. Tulips should tie lifted 
each year in June from hods which arc 
used for summer bedding and well dried 
and stored in a dry and airy place. All 
immature bulbs should he planted in the 
reserve garden in September for develop¬ 
ment before being used for the beds or 
borders.—E. P. 

Day Dilies in the town garden.— Those who 
sometimes ore at a loss to know what hardy 
subjects to plant in a town garden should not 
forget the Day Lilies, which are now in full 
beauty. Hemerocallis tiara (yellow) and H. 
nnrantiaoa major (orange) are two of the 
most useful, and provide many flowers in the 
season. Give them a sunny uosition and it is 
surprising wliat a deal of beauty they give to 
a town garden, even in soil that cannot be 
described as " rich."— Wooddastwick. 

Iris Rhein Nixe.—This, one of the newer 
Bearded Irises, is a good variety. It is a very 
beautiful flower, of good colouring and of large 
size. The large standards are pure white, the 
fails violet-purple, narrowly, hut effectively, 
margined with white. It belongs to the taller 
growers of the race.—A rnott. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES AND IIEP LIES. 

Strawberries. —It has been a poor year 
for Strawberries, the cold in midsummer 
spoiling quality. Common market kinds 
were wretched, sour and acid flavour. 
Kinds that showed any flavour were the 
old-tried kinds like Keen's, Scarlet Queen, 
Aberdeen Favourite, and British Queen, 
though the last was not nearly of its usual 
quality, owing to sunless days and cohl 
nights.—W. 

Strawberry Scarlet Queen. — This 
prettily-coloured and medium-sized Straw¬ 
berry is now in good use, and is far better 
than some of the popular and market 
kinds. This has not been a very good 
year for Strawberries, and those that have 
a had flavour have it a little more do- 
veloped than usual. Some Strawberries, 
indeed, are very unwholesome fruits, and 
therefore any like this—such as Keen’s 
Seedling and British Queen—that are well 
flavoured deserve a good place in cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Making Rhubarb jam (U. ami H.).— 
Now is the time to make this. To every 
Iiound of Rhubarb allow lib. of sugar and 
the thin peel and pulp of two Lemons or 
4 lh. Figs cut fine. Wipe and skin the 
Ithubarb, c-nt into Inch lengths, shred the 
Lemon iieel and remove every particle of 
pith. Put the sugar into the preserving- 
pan \Vitli enough water to prevent it burn¬ 
ing. When dissolved, put in the Rhubarb 
i ncl I /.‘moil', boil sharply for half an hour 
put into dry jars, and cover while hot. 
Keep in n dry place. 

Sharpe’s Standard Pea. —Our stock of 
vegetables is so extensive now, and many 
of them are so good, that it would be well 
to consider their qualities separately. We 
know from the examples of fruit and 
vegetables, too, that things of one kind 
can vary very much. One Cauliflower may 
lie rank, bitter, and uneatable, and 
another delicate in flavour, and so with 
Apples and Pear.s. So that it is worth 
while to consider individual varieties. We 
have just tasted this Pea and find it 
delicious and good in all ways, both for 
the epicure and for the plain, wholesome 
feeder. It is so good that it could he 
enten raw with pleasure. It would 
come well into the scheme of the new 
school, who hold that the way to health 
is through uncooked food. 

A useful early Carrot _Those who can 

grow the Inimitable Forcing Carrot have 
a most useful early vegetable of the best 
quality. I do not know of any variety 
which makes such rapid growth. Though 
the Early Frame is a good variety much 
grown in frames and under intensive cul¬ 
ture, I prefer the one named on account 
of its rapid growth. The roots nre globe- 
shaped with a very clear skin and of ex¬ 
cellent quality. Many grow this variety 
under glass, hut I find it of great, vnlue on 
a warm border if sown early in the spring 
and given shelter on cold nights Jn the 
shape of long litter or bracken. It is also 
excellent for cold frames, and if shelter 
can be given at the start the crop is greatly 
helped. Many persons grow this small, 
sweet Carrot for an autumn supply. By 
sowing in August and early September on 
a cool border I have, from the open ground, 
had excellent material till Christmas, and, 
if stored in a cool place, much Inter.— 
W. F. K. 

Apple Irish Peath. — It appears to me 
that when Irish Peach is grown as an 
espalier mistakes are often made in 
pruning, the shoots being cut closely in as 
is practised with the majority of varieties. 
Irish Peach fruits on the extremities of 
the previous season’s wood, and during 


the present month the growths should be 
carefully thinned, those retained being 
fastened in at equal distances upon the 
wire. These cun, if necessary, be further 
thinned at. the winter pruning, and at 
that lime it can he seen which shoots have 
tile best show of fruit-buds. In mild or 
comparatively mild climates Irish Peach 
is, perhaps, most satisfactory when grown 
in bush form, especially when the soil is 
rich and not too heavy. Under such con¬ 
ditions 1 have known it do well so far 
north as mid-Lothian in a well-sheltered 
garden. Lost season, owing to the fine 
summer, this useful early dessert Apple 
was of excellent quality and flavour.— 
Kirk. 

Protein from the garden. — Those who 
have been accustomed to the free use of 
meat and eggs are sometimes afraid to 
dispense with them lest they should suffer 
from an insufficient supply of protein; 
but the experiments of Chittenden and the 
extensive practical exiierience in the 
Battle Creek Sanatorium have shown most 
conclusively that the amount of protein 
required by the body is so small that it 
may readily be furnished by food derived 
exclusively from the vegetable kingdom. 
In other words, eggs and meat, are quite 
superfluous as food, when a good variety 
of fruit, cereals, and fresh vegetables is 
available. If, however, an additional 
supply of protein is required, it. may 
readily be obtained from Nuts. Pea¬ 
nuts, Pine Nuts, English Walnuts, and 
Almonds are all rich In protein. A 
pound of Pine Nuts, in fact, contains 50 
per cent, more protein than l lb. of lean 
beef; besides, it contains twice ns much 
nutrition in tile form of a most ensily- 
digestible fat. Practically the same tiling 
may he said of Almonds and Peanuts. 
Any possible deficiency in protein may 
readily be made up by taking a handful of 
any of these excellent Nuts during, or at 
the close of, the meals. It is only neces¬ 
sary to take care to masticate them 
thoroughly, so (hat the protein present 
may easily be accessible to the digestive 
juices. —Dr. Kellogg. 

SOME MEATLESS DISHES. 

Macaroni pib. —Have ready some cooked 
macaroni and place a layer of it in a greased 
dish. Then add a layer of Tomato puice 
(Tomatoes stewed, flavoured, and sieved), and 
then one of savoury Bice. Add pepper and 
salt and moisten with milk or stock. Cover 
with pastry and bake. If liked add hard 
boiled egg and some boiled and sieved Onion 
to the Tomato, and be sure that the pie is well 
flavoured with salt and pepper. Savoury Rice 
is Patna Bice cooked in stock and flavoured. 

Vegetable souffles. —Have ready about oz. 
of any vegetable puree (Spinach, Cabbage, 
Sprouts, Carrot, Turnip. Artichoke. Tomato, or 
Celery, or several mixed; the puree should be 
rather dry—that is to say. not sloppy). Then 
put into a pan one gill of water and 1 ox. of 
butter and a pinch of salt. Stir, and when it 
boils sprinkle in 1 oz. of flour and stir brisklv 
and cook until you have a paste. Add the 
pur^e and stir. Remove from the fire and stir 
until mixed. Add the yolks of two eggs one at 
a time, then a whole egg, and then the frothed 
whites of two eggs. Bake in a greased souffle 
dish half full for ten minutes in a hot oven. 
This souffle rises very much anil must he 
served the minute it is ready. The souffle can 
be varied. For example, the remains of a dish 
of vegetable curry sieved and with some of tlie 
left-over Rice added makes an excellent souffle. 

VOL At) TENT OF MUSHROOMS AND RlCE.— Have 
ready a pastry Vol-au-vent case. Peel tile 
Mushrooms, allowing five or six to each person, 
and cut off the stalks. Be eure the Mushrooms 
are fresh and sound. Wash and peel the stalks 
and chop. Make half a pint of white sauce 
with milk, add the chopped stalks, a little 
chopped Parsley, salt, pepper, and a teaspoon- 
ftil of cooked minced Onion. Simmer the 
Mushrooms in this, and when done mix in 2 oz. 
of Rice cooked in stock and drained. Serve 
in the Vol au vent case very hot. 

Potato mould.— Take about 1 lb. of mashed 
Potato and mix it. thoroughly with 1 lh. of 
mashed Carrot, and put it through a fine wire 
sieve. Mix to a moist puree with hot milk, a 
spoonful or two of cream if you have it, 1 oz. 
of butter, salt, pepper, and. if liked, a table¬ 
spoonful of Onion juice. Place in a greased 
mould and set in a hot. oven for ten minutes. 
Turn out and brown in the oven and serve 
with curry or Tomato sauce.— Queen. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

ROCK PLANTS ON A DRY WALL. 
We have had this season, and in some 
variety, a very good show of rock plants 
which we do not associate with rocks at 
nil. A dry wall was there to keep the 
bank up. and the rock plants were simply 
planted on a border above it, where they 
got, no doubt, some amount of drainage, 
but also full exposure to sun, which rock 
plants do not always appreciate. The 
trellis behind is for Clematises and Roses 
mainly, and both begin to do well. There 
are no holes in the wall, which is a bad 
and wrong way, but when the stones were 


giving a mass of its bright, shaded rose 
flowers and forming quite a good patch of 
colour among other alpines. It is a robust 
grower, and in some places will reach a 
height of a foot or more. A sunny place 
seems to be essential, and a limy soil is 
appreciated by the plant. It lias been per- 
feetly hardy witli me for several years and 
annually Increases in size and beauty.— 
S. Arnott. 


SOME ANDROSACES OF RECENT 
INTRODUCTION. 

Tins popular genus has within the last 
few years received several notable addi¬ 
tions which may yet become fashionable in 
rock gardens, and in most cases will add 


A. of.raniifoi.ia, as the name implies 
has leaves much resembling those of some 
Geranium species. They are produced 
from a common centre on long petioles, 
and lie close to the ground, the whole 
plant being rather hairy. The flowers are 
borne in loose umbels on long peduncles, 
which also incline to be prostrate. The 
flowers vary from white to pule pink in 
colour. Numerous runners are produced 
from each plant, which form rosettes at 
their extremities, and soon root nud be¬ 
come established. 

A. IIenryi is another Chinese species 
discovered in Western and Central China 
in 1904 by Wilson, and also previously by 
Professor Henry. It lias Heuchera-like 
leaves on short stalks, and umbels of 



Retaining wall of sandstone with rock plants. 


laid the plants were put in with hardly 
any soil and the roots soon found their 
way to the earth at the back. 


Athionema grandiflorum.— This is one 
of the easiest of the race to which it be¬ 
longs, although I must say that I do not 
consider it the most pleasingly-coloured of 
the JEthionemas. Mr. Fairer speaks of it 
somewhere as “ I think the only six-oies 
which I can pronounce perfectly faithful 
and trustworthy.” I should not venture 
on such a sweeping verdict, as, under the 
conditions they have here, others are quite 
as reliable. However, -TO. grandiflorum is 
certainly a good, hardy, and brilliant 
species. I say "brilliant” advisedly, as 
here a good plant on ^*-h»w sunny_|>|nk is 

Digitize 
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considerably to the interest of that depart¬ 
ment of the garden. 

Androsace ISl li.eya.n a is, perhaps, the 
most striking, but it is, unfortunately, 
only a biennial. The flower-stems are 
numerous, erect, reaching 5 inches in 
height, and hearing many (lowered 
umbels of vermilion-coloured blooms. This 
is a somewhat miffy species and should 
lie pricked out in permanent jiositions 
when small, as the young plants resent 
disturbance and usually damp oil. It was 
collected by Forrest in 190l> in North¬ 
western Yunnan, and previously by Wilson 
in Western China in 1904. It is closely 
allied to, if not identical with. A. coccinea 
of Francliet, but is probably less hairy 
than tliis. 


white flowers varying to pink. So far it 
has not shown any disposition to in¬ 
crease rapidly by offsets, and nothing 
definite can yet be said ns to its seeding 
proclivities. It is, however, so distinct in 
habit and appearance as to render it desir¬ 
able for the rock garden. 

A. sei ntt lifer a is a robust species 
covered with a silvery pubescence. In the 
winter state it forms a Sempervivutn-like 
tuft, tlie other leaves as they expand in 
spring growing from 3 inches to (i inches 
long, broader at the top, and tapering to 
(lie base. The flower-scapes attain a 
height of from 0 inches to 10 inches, bear¬ 
ing an umbel of rose-pink flowers, each 
with a yellow eye. It. is a native of 
Ens^ Tjbet and Yannanj and was collected 
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by Forrest in North-western Yunnan In 
May, 3900, at an altitude of 10,000 feet, in 
dry, shady situations on the margins of 
Pine forests on the eastern flank of the 
Liebiang Range, and nlso by Wilson in 
Western China among Heather. 

A. tibetica is a delightful small-grow¬ 
ing species, much resembling A. semper- 
vivoides, but with broader leaves, and the 
whole plant softly hairy like A. villosa. 
It spreads by forming new rosettes on 
short stolons, which arise at the time of 
flowering. The flowering stems are each 
about an inch high, each bearing an 
umbel of six to nine flowers on long 
pedicels, the flowers white with a yellow 
eye. This plant was introduced by .Tames 
Yeitch and Sons from Kansu, China, 
through their collector, W. Purdom. The 
type of this species is a native of Tibet, 
and has narrower leaves. Forms found 
in Western China and Kansu, according 
to Pax in his monograph of the genus, 
are known as A. tibetica, var. Maria. 

A. Watkinsi is not a species, but 
evidently a form of A. sarmentosa, which 
hails from the Himalaya. It is a free- 
growing plant, spreading freely and 
blooming profusely, bearing many-flowered 
umbels of deep rose-pink flowers. It 
seems scarcely separable from A. 
Chumbyi, and also much resembles A. 
sarmentosa primuloides. — Irish Garden¬ 
ing- 

MONS. CORREVON ON THE MORAINE. 
I have now in my tourbitre — what you 
probably would call a moraine—a rich 
and very healthy colony of Eritrichlum 
nanum. The plants were put out last 
spring in the month of April, and were old, 
rather poor-looking plants. Now I have 
twenty-live good-sized pieces, some being 
as large as my hand, and flowering as 
well ns in the high Alps of the Valais. 
I-'ist year I gathered very good seed, and 
now I see that several of the plants are 
seeding freely. They were, last week, 
covered with flowers, <|uite as freely and 
as beautiful as in the highest Alps. 

In this tourbiire I have now the whole of 
the Pinguicnlas—alpina, longiflora (a rare 
Plant from the Maritime Alps), leptoceras, 
Rcuteri (a pink variety found in Jura by 
the Swiss botanist Reuter), vulgaris, and 
grandiflorn. They are all in flower now, 
and are very beautiful. Some delicate 
Ferns, such as Allosorus crispus, 
Asplenium foresinnum, A. germanicum, 
and A. septcntrionnlc, are beautiful. But 
the pearl is certainly that exquisite Fern. 
Asplenium lissum, which I found last year 
on the north side of the Col de Tende. For 
more than twenty-five years I tried 
unsuccessfully to get the true A. fissum. 
East year I came with my head gardener 
to a little valley bearing a different name, 
and there, facing the burning sun, be 
tween the chalk-stones of a very hard 
pierricr, this, the finest of the Ferns, the 
queen of them, was growing and flourish¬ 
ing in numerous masses. Now it seems to 
be very happy here, thriving as well in the 
tourbiire as in the wall and in pots. It 
is certainly the most beautiful of all the 
Ferns.— H. Courevon, in The Garden. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

TEthionemt pulchellum. —This, one of the 
best of the Lebanon Candytufts, is now in 
flower, and nice clumps, such aa are erown 
in the rock garden at Kew. are most charm¬ 
ing. Ite rather trailing habit, narrow leaves, 
and heads of rose-purple flowers render it 
quite distinct.— 8 . Arnott. 

Saxifrage Macnabiana.—The true Raxi- 
fraga Macnabiana is not so common as might 
he expected, ns other hybrids often take its 
place in gardens. The true plant is very beau¬ 
tiful with its large flowers, which have a 
groundwork of pure white, but are very 
freely spotted, so freely, indeed, as to appear 
at a distance as if they had a darker centre. 
I have come across it recently in two or three 
gardens.—Ess. 

Google 


FRUIT. 

PACKING CHOICE FRUIT. 

In runny gardens the packing of choice 
fruit during the summer months for 
transmission by rail or post forms no in¬ 
considerable item, and is attended with 
more or less anxiety. Were fruit always 
carefully handled there would, ns a rule, 
be little cause for doubt as to its final 
safety, but what, with the railway 
porters and delivery agents, fruit 
frequently finds its way to the owner's 
table in anything but the same condition 
in which it left the packing-room. 

In regard to Grapes, I am decidedly 
opposed to the method practised by some 
of sending them by rail in small cross- 
handled baskets, with nothing to shield 
them save a sheet of ordinary brown 
paper. I prefer boxes made of light deal, 
some of which are capable of holding four 
nice-sized bunches and others double that 
number, the latter having a division | 
in tlie centre, so that undue pressure Is 
avoided. A layer of fine paper shavings 
having been placed In the box, each bunch 
is enveloped in fine tissue pnper and 
afterwards laid on the shavings. A 
little of the same material Is placed be¬ 
tween it and the next bunch till the 
compartment is filled. All the intervening 
spaces are then filled in with shavings 
and a layer placed on the top sufficiently 
thick to cause an elastic pressure when 
the lid is placed on. Peaches and Figs 
intended for sending to a distance should 
always lie gathered in the early morning, 
before the sun strikes tlie house, as if 
left until they become heated they resent 
the least pressure from the fingers and are 
more easily damaged. A double thick¬ 
ness of cotton-wool should lie placed in 
the palm of the hand and the fruit sub¬ 
jected to a gentle leverage in an upward 
direction, being afterwards placed in a 
basket or box near at band nnd lined 
with the same material. On no account 
should the basket contain more than one 
layer, and the fruits must not ho allowed 
to touch each other. 

For reaches I use boxes 4 inches in 
depth and varying in size, some holding 
only a dozen fruits, others accommodating 
two dozen. The box is first lined with soft 
Moss, previously picked over and 
cleansed from all pieces of stick and 
other Impurities and well dried. A reach 
is then wrapped in tissue paper and placed 
with the left hand in one corner of the 
box, while with the right a portion of 
Moss is placed firmly, but carefully, 
against it. this process being continued 
until the box Is filled. The cavities are 
afterwards tilled up, as in the case of 
Graiies, a layer of Moss lieing placed on 
the top previous to the lid being fixed on. 
Nectarines are treated in the same way, 
except that the depth of I ho box is some¬ 
what reduced. When good Moss is not 
obtainable a number of strips of cotton¬ 
wool may be torn off, in length somewhat 
exceeding the circumference of the fruit, 
the same being wound round each Peach, 
the glazed side inwards, leaving (lie top 
and bottom of the fruit exposed. They 
should then be placed closely in a box. 
previously well bottomed with wool, and 
a sufficient thickness laid over the fruit to 
avoid oscillation when the lid is nailed on. 
In gathering Figs I generally use an old 
pair of Grape scissors, ns if the fruits 
are not extra long in the footstalks they 
are easily damaged by the band in forcing 
them from the tree. These being amongst 
the worst subjects to pack, exlra care is 
needed. The best way is to wrap each 
fruit in tissue or silver paper, and after¬ 


wards- envelop it in either a Vine or Syca¬ 
more-leaf, afterwards iiacking gently but 
firmly in boxes similar to those recom¬ 
mended for Nectarines. A good plan is to 
line tlie bottoms and sides of the boxes 
with small Rhubarb leaves, from which 
the midrib has been removed, and also to 
Unally cover the fruit with the same. 
These being cool, there is no fear of 
heating. In regard to Strawberries, per¬ 
haps no plan of packing can supersede the 
old-fashioned one—that of well lining the 
boxes, which arc necessarily very shallow, 
and placing each Strawberry in one of its 
own leaves, or even a French Bean leaf, 
wedging them closely together as the 
work proceeds. In the case of firm fruits, 
however, such as Paxton and the Queen 
type, single leaves are not necessary. 
Strips of Rhubarb leaf placed across the 
box, the Strawberries being packed closely 
in rows, each strip of leaf preventing one 
row from unduly pressing against the 
next, will answer well, the space between 
the top of the fruit and the lid being filled 
up with tlie soft pieces of Rhubarb leaves 
also. The same method answers well for 
Cherries. Pines nnd Melons may first of 
all be wrapped in a double thickness of 
tissue paper ami embedded in boxes by 
means of clean, soft Moss. Even with 
these fruits it is a bud plan to place one 
on top of another. The boxes should 
always be labelled “ Soft fruit—this side 
up with care.” J. 


VEGETABLES. 

NOTES ON VEGETABLES. 

Autumn-sown Onions. — Judging from 
what I have seen, these are much more 
promising than they were at this time last 
year. Comparatively few have run to 
seed, and up to the present I have found 
no signs of mildew. A neighbour of mine 
who grows for exhibition has a very fine 
lot from a sowing made in the middle of 
August, but seeds sown in warmth in 
February have given equally good results. 

1 have been much surprised at the pro¬ 
gress made by these little plants. When 
put out they were no bigger than straws, 
now they are quite as big as those sown 
the previous year. Exhibition Onions an' 
grown by many in this way, but they are 
put into small pots and grown along in 
frames until the weather is favourable for 
planting out. In this way they experience 
little or no cheek. Some put a heavy 
dressing of dung on the ground in the 
beginning of the winter and dig it in when 
the weather is favourable in February. 
This is undoubtedly a good plan, as the 
winter rains wash in a good part of the 
nourishment, so that every particle of tlie 
top soil is impregnated and the manure 
itself is rendered sweet by the time it is 
buried. 

Carrots. —In many places the supply of 
Carrots during the winter depends on the 
spring-sown crop which is stored away be¬ 
fore hard frosts arrive. In tlie matter of 
flavour these Carrots cannot compare witli 
those sown later in the season and which 
do not come to full size. These latter are 
infinitely more tender and are devoid of 
that strong flavour which renders the 
Carrot objectionable to many. We have 
this winter been eating Carrots which were 
sown in July. They were, of course, small, 
but tender, and quite different from fully- 
grown roots. In this district vegetable 
growers find the Carrot the most unsatis¬ 
factory thing they have to deal with, a 
really good breadth of Carrots being rare. 
In the first place they arc liable to the 
attacks of a brown grub, which can, how¬ 
ever. lie exterminated by lmnd-picking if 
taken in time, but the great drawback Is 
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the loss of vitality which overtakes tills 
vegetable in its earlier stages of develop¬ 
ment. This generally declares itself 
shortly after thinning and when hot, dry 
weather sets in. The foliage turns rusty; 
as they say here, “ goes foxy.” There does 
not seem to be any disease, simply a 
paralysis of the vital powers. The only- 
way 1 have found to cheek this is to 
avoid root-disturbance or loosening the 
roil round the plants. I have found .that 
merely pulling out the forwardest will 
cause the smaller ones to lose colour and 
come to a standstill. Therefore no thinning 
is done, the rows are cleared, little and 
big being taken. In tills way and by sow¬ 
ing twice or three times I manage to 
obtain a supply of roots which, if not big, 
are tender. 

Turnips. —There is no difficulty in ob¬ 
taining a good crop of turnips for winter 
use, but, as all vegetable growers know, 
and especially in the southern counties, it 
is by no means easy to produce succulent 
roots free from rankness during the 
summer. There is fly to be reckoned with, 
and unless the dry heat is counteracted 
by liberal waterings the roots will not be 
eatable. Heavy sowings should not be 
made; little and often is best. A few days 
may- make ail the difference, our climate 
being so changeable that there may be 
much difference in the climatic conditions 
in tlie course of a week. Where Teas are 
grown with all proper attention to their 
needs, which, of course, includes watering, 
economy of space may be exercised by 
sowing Turnips and Carrots near the rows. 
They got some shelter from hot sun and a 
certain amount of atmospheric moisture 
which much helps them in their early 
stages of growth. Hater on when the Peas 
are cleared away they get all the exposure 
they need. Some care is needed, in gather¬ 
ing the Peas, not to tread on the young 
plants, but the better growth and the 
economy of ground compensate for the 
little extra trouble. IJvfi.kft. 


FEEDING ASPARAGUS. 

The dry weather (at least, in the south) 
will have caused Asparagus in light soils 
to make poor crowns unless some assist¬ 
ance in the way of a mulch or artificial 
manure has been given. At one time, re¬ 
quiring great quantities of roots for early 
forcing, these being grown on the flat in 
an open field, the rows being 2 feet to 
3 feet apart, I could not give much mois¬ 
ture, but a mulch was given of any manure 
at command, and this was a great gain in 
conserving moisture. With a scarcity of 
animal manures it is not so easy to feed 
Asparagus, but much may be doue hy 
using some artificial manure over a slight 
mulch, this being well watered in. It is 
useless to heap large quantities of decayed 
manure on to the beds when the winter 
approaches, as this does more harm than 
good, keeping the roots cold and wet, 
and in time causing premature decay and 
poor, unsightly beds. Far better feed 
from July to the end of the season when 
the plants are in active growth, this build¬ 
ing up a strong crown growth. When 
applying food one must consider the soil. 

I had a very light soil and I always found 
it. of great advantage to mulch liberally 
when cutting was nearly over. With a 
mulch it is an easy matter to give mois¬ 
ture, which is then not wasted. Liquid 
manure, if available, is of great value. 
With a mulch sucli foods as fish manure 
or guano are excellent, but these are best 
given in small quantities in preference to 
one heavy dressing. I have noted above 
the advantage of growing Asparagus on 
the fiat in a light, porous soil and giving 
ample space between the rows. This done, 
feeding and mulching can be readily given. 
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The same remarks apply to plants in rows. 
If attention is given to feeding the plants 
after euttiug is finished, a much stronger 
growtli results, whicli is better able to 
withstand heat and drought. When arti¬ 
ficial manure is.given care should he taken, 
if the weather is dry, to wash it well 
down to the roots. M. V. F. 

-Cutting should now cease. Though 

it is possible to get later growths, it should 
he borne in mind that by late cutting the 
plants suffer another season. Top growth 
should now be encouraged by feeding 
liberally. In light soils resting on gravel 
a mulch of spent manure will be of great 
value, ns this will retain the food given 
in the shape of liquid manure. I still have 
great faith in liquid manure; also soot in 
a light soil, irnd for heavy soil guano in¬ 
stead of salt. Spent Mushroom - bed 
manure makes au excellent mulch in light 
land. I have used soot to advantage, 
well watering it in. Few vegetables suffer 
more from lack of food and moisture than 
Asparagus. In a dry season moisture 
slioifld be given freely. If this is done 
good crown growths will be formed and 
much better results follow than when 
large masses of manure are heaped on to 
the beds late in the year.—W. F. 


A SUCCESSION OF CARROTS. 
Where occasional dishes of tender, 
young Carrots are required during the 
greater part of the year it is advisable to 
make three sowings in the early part of 
Hie mouths of February, April, and July. 
If a very slight warmth can be obtained 
for the February sowing, with the aid of 
a heap of leaves or a frame, so much the 
better. If nothing of the above is avail¬ 
able the seed should be sown in a warm, 
sheltered corner in soil that has been 
lightened and made fairly rich with good, 
short manure. Protective material can be 
supplied in cold, rough weather with the 
aid of a few benders and a cloth or mats. 
A little extra care is necessary with the 
July sowing, for on the success of this 
depends the supply of nice young roots for 
autumn and early winter. A border that 
has been cleared of early Potatoes is a 
good place for this last sowing. If in good 
heart no more manure may be necessary, 
otherwise a slight dressing is advisable 
before forking over. If the weather is 
hot and dry before and at the time when 
it is considered thnt sowing can be no 
longer delayed, drills should be drawn to¬ 
wards tlie close of the day, thoroughly 
well soaked, and the seed sown in the 
early morning before the moisture has 
dried out. This causes a quicker germina¬ 
tion and is also a help towards early root 
development. Roots from this sowing 

should remain in the ground and be pulled 
as required. Some protection will be 

necessary with the advent of frost, and 
this is best supplied with Heather, an 
effectual frost resister, and not so messy 
ns straw or Bracken. If the roots remain 
in the ground for a considerable time it 
will be necessary to take care that the 
plant is free from under-ground enemies 
in the shape of grubs and wireworm. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Potato May Queen.— This is the 
earliest Potato I know. A large grower 
for market, a neighbour of mine, grows 
this variety largely for earliest supplies, 
lie does not rely upon one large quarter, 
but finds it advantageous to plant in any 
sheltered spot, and by so doing he reaps 
file advantage, as one plot may be injured, 
whereas another is unharmed. By growing 
in various positions he gains in earliness, 
as it is most interesting to note how 
growth varies according to position. Few 


early varieties give a better return, and, 
considering the amount of tubers at each 
root few varieties are more profitable. 
Grown in a deeply-worked light loam, it 
gives an excellent return. Its dwarf 
hauiin makes it most useful, while, in ad¬ 
dition to neing very early, the tubers are 
of good quality.—W. F. 

Celeriac. — The site occupied by early 
Cauliflowers answers well for this crop. 
Unlike Celery, no trenches are required 
for Celeriac, as it succeeds best planted 
on a level with the surface. The plants 
should be lifted with a good “ball” at¬ 
tached to the roots, and, that this may the 
more readily be accomplished, well soak 
the soil into which the plants were pricked 
out an hour or so previously. Until the 
plants become established watering must 
not be neglected if good results are wished 
for. The rows should stand 1 J feet 
asunder, allowing a distance of 1 foot 
between the plants.—A. W. 

Small Vegetable Marrows.— Many do not 
use the Marrow when at its best, the usual 
plan being to allow the fruits to become 
much too largo. Those who have not 
grown tiie smaller Custard varieties would 
do well to give them a trial, but even these 
must not lie allowed to form seed, but- be 
cut quite young. This is, in my opinion, 
one of our best summer vegetables, and 
quite distinct from the large Marrows so 
often served at table. Many persons think 
tile re is a loss of produce by cutting tills 
vegetable when small, but such is not tlie 
case, as, if allowed to get too large, the 
plant soon feels tlie strain, whereas if the 
Marrows are cut when small a succession 
of fruit is kept up.—W. 0. It. 

Improved Musselburgh Leek for late 
use. —Few vegetables are more profitable 
during April and early May than the Leek, 
especially when the roots are grown with 
ordinary culture. We have few veget¬ 
ables which stand extremes of weather 
like the Leek, and tlie variety noted above 
is one of the best for general use—an ex¬ 
cellent keeper, with thick stems, and of 
good shape. For many years I relied uiion 
tlie old form of Musselburgh, but the Im¬ 
proved form (doubtless a good selection) 
is superior as regards shape, and an excel¬ 
lent late winter vegetable.—F. K. 

Defoliating Tomatoes. —There is too much 
of this (iono sometimes, but under glass, when 
the fruit begins to colour, I think it is an ad¬ 
vantage to reduce the foliage moderately, com¬ 
mencing at the bottom and shortening the 
leaves to the first joint, and, if crowded, 
taking a leaf out altogether so as to permit 
a free circulation of air and sun. When 
Tomatoes are planted 2 feet apart I nlways 
take up a second leader. I find an ad¬ 
vantage in this in nearly doubling the crop of 
fruit. Of course, there will be many surplus 
shoots to remove, and they should he rubbed 
out iu the bud state if possible.—E. H. 

Frequent moving of the soil.—I know of 
nothing so helpful as frequent stirring of the 
soil. Moving the surface lightly when many 
crops are just breaking th,e ground can readily 
be done with a fork, and. if care is taken, the 
seedlings will not be disturbed. By doing this 
a large number of small weeds is destroyed 
and the soil aerated. I always have my Pota¬ 
toes treated in this way just as they are com¬ 
ing through the soil, with the best results.— 
J. C. F. C. _ 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Gooseberry mildew. — Are the enclosed 
shoots of Gooseberry infested with the Goose¬ 
berry mildew? Can other plants—for example, 
Rosas with mildew on the leaves—infect Goose¬ 
berry bushes?—R. F. S. 

[The Gooseberries are badly attacked by 
tlie American Gooseberry mildew, and you 
should give notice to the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, 8, Whitehall Flaoe, S.W., of the out¬ 
break. Their inspector will advise you 
what to do. Currants, at least Red 
Currants, and Ribes aureum are liable to 
tlie same disease, and it has been recorded 
on Raspberries, but it is quite distinct 
from the mildew on Roses.] 
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NATIONAL SWEET TEA SOCIETY. 

July 13th, 1915. 

The fifteenth exhibition of the society, 
held in the Hoyal Horticultural Hall, 
Westminster, on Hie above date, was quite 
a success, the occasional.gaps in the tables 
and the fewer entries notwithstanding. 
The quality of the exhibits generally was 
high, the evidences of exceeding grossness 
— the direct result of overfeeding — 
whether of Cabbage-like leafage and giant, 
sappy stem, decidedly in the minority. 
High cultural skill, indeed, will produce 
all that is needed in this popular flower, 
preserving its natural grace meanwhile. 
Than this, the society can hardly aim 
higher. In the more important classes the 
competition was particularly keen, while 
the trade exhibits evidenced high culture 
in the main. Novelties of outstanding 
merit were practically nil. Following are 
some brief details of the show : — 

In the Henry Eckford Memorial Class 
for twelve bunches of Sweet Peas distinct 
nine competitors staged collections, the 
first prize, a challenge cup, the society’s 
gold medal, and £2 in cash being awarded 
to Lord North, Wroxton Abbey, Banbury 
(gardener, Mr. E. It. Janes), for a very 
fine lot. A few of the best included It. F. 
Felton (mauve), Orange Perfection, King 
Manoel, Constance Hinton (fine white), 
Rosabelle, E. Cowd.v, (scarlet). and Bob¬ 
bie's Cream. Second, Mr. W. H. Hollo¬ 
way, Pook Hill, Shrewsbury, who had ex¬ 
cellent vases of May Campbell, Edrom 
Beauty, Lavender, George Herbert, Mrs. 
C. W. Breadmore, and Mrs. Cuthhertson. 

For the Sutton Cup, eighteen bunches 
distinct, only three competitors staged, 
the premier award again going to a 
superb lot from Lord North, Banbury. 
Second, Sir Rundolf Baker, Bart, 
(gardener, Mr. A. E. Usher). The last- 
named exhibitor led the way in the class 
for six bunches distinct, his set Including 
Mrs. Damerum (fine cream), Alfred Wat¬ 
kins (lavender-blue), Royal Purple, and 
Norvic (white). Mr. T. .Tones, Ruabon, 
was second, having Bon Alvar (mauve), 
Bobbie's Orange, and Duchess of Portland 
(pink nnd cream). For eighteen bunches 
(classification class o|ien to all) five com¬ 
petitors staged, the lending prize being 
taken by Mr. J. Smellie. Bushy, near 
Glasgow, with an admirable lot. Lady E. 
Eyre (piulct. King Alfred (scarlet). King 
White, I!. F. Felton, and Duchess of Port¬ 
land being very fine. For twelve bunches 
distinct (open to all) : First, Mr. F. W. 
Franks, Loam pi (, Tonbridge (gardener, 
Mr. W. Humphrey), all the flowers being of 
the highest quality. 

For one bunch of seedling Sweet Pen 
not in commerce fifteen varieties were set 
up. Dr. Hamilton T. Hinton, Heytesbury, 
Wilts, being placed*first with J. B. T.owe. 
a fine scarlet wilh pink-coloured wings. 
In the E. W. King Challenge Cup Class, 
twelve bunches distinct, nine competitors 
staged, the whole constituting an admir¬ 
able display. Mr. Robert Stanford. Barton 
Mills, Mildenlmli. Suffolk, being awarded 
first prize for a magnificent exhibit in 
which good culture nnd refined quality 
were strong points. 

The Burpee Cup Clnss. for a display of 
Waved Sweet Peas on a table space 8 feet 
by 3 feet, we considered the least attrac¬ 
tive in the show, and only one competitor 
entered. The crowding of so much on so 
small a space does not make for artistic 
elTcct. and as one of the instructions to 
the judges was to consider “elegance of 
arrangement.” we marvel that the exhibit 
gained first prize. Miss Baird. St. James. 
West Malvern, staged a dozen or more 
sorts in this class. Following this came 
the “London.” “Scottish.” “Irish," 
“ Welsh," and fl_Qiunty" closes, repe- 
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titions in the main one of the other, while 
limiting the districts from which varieties 
could be shown. The majority were 
keenly contested. 

In the Bide Challenge Cup Class (single- 
handed gardeners), for twelve distinct 
varieties, Mr. J. A. Bishop, Elmhurst, 
Windsor, was placed first for a fine dis¬ 
play, tlie best of which were R. F. Felton, 
Audrey Crier, Marks Toy, nnd Hercules. 
The Perkin Challenge Cup Class, nine 
bunches, brought only one exhibitor, Mr. 
W. Fowler, Irvington, Mill Hill, N.W., 
who, however, staged a very fine assort¬ 
ment. Tlie Breadmore Cup Class, for 
six bunches, brought several competitors, 
the lending prize goiug to Mr. W. Philip, 
Astley House, Astley, near Shrewsbury, 
who had Elfrida Pearson, Sunproof Crim¬ 
son. Audrey Crier, Marks Tey, and May 
Campbell (a very attractive cream- 
coloured sort, copiously splashed rose). 
The New Ilawlmnrk Challenge Cup, for 
twelve bunches distinct, was for amateurs 
only, Mr. T. Jones, Ruabon. taking the 
lead with a particularly good lot. This 
class was well contested, many good vases 
being staged. The Walter Voss (^hallcnge 
Cup required six bunches distinct, ten 
competitors coming to the front, Mr. E. 
Willis. Swindon, being in the place of 
honour with excellent flowers. Of more 
than ordinary interest was the "sjieciai 
class” for (he “most fragrant bunch of 
Sweet Pens,” die very large number enter¬ 
ing seemingly denying that this jiopular 
flower is losing its perfume. The prize, 
however, was awarded to Mother o’ Pearl, 
a small-hooded and not very attractive 
variety of pale-mauve colour, from Mr. 
H. S. Bnrtlet, Shooter's Hill. Its 
fragrance was. however, unmistakable. 

In tlie Indies’ clnss for a table decora¬ 
tion seven competitors entered, the pre¬ 
mier award falling to Mrs. Alex. Robin¬ 
son. Cnrslmitnn, who had pink and cerise 
Peas, with Asparagus. Selaginella ciesin, 
and light Grasses. Second. Mrs. A. D. 
Ruff. Sharnbrook. Reds, who had rose, 
salmon, nnd scarlet Pens, and n very low- 
pincod arrangement. We wore distinctly 
impressed witli an original arrangement of 
Erie Harvey Pen, Grasses, Selaginella, 
and Acnein trails from Mrs. A. Gentle, 
Little Gaddesden, which, however, got no 
award. 

NON-COMPETITIVE GROUPS. 

Messrs. Bobbie and Co., Edinburgh, 
Mr. II. Bolton, Wnrton, Cnrnforth. Bide 
and Son. Farnhnm, .T. Box. Haywards 
Heath. J. R. King. Coggeshnll, E. W. 
King. Coggeshnll, Alex. Bickson. Belfast. 
HotJiies. Bcreham. and Robert Sydenham, 
Limited. Birmingham, staged collections 
of tlie flowers, the first two named being 
awarded large gold medals. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

July 20th, 1915. 

The fortnightly meeting held on tlie 
above-named date was full of interest and 
variety, though hardy flowers were re- 
sponslble for tlie greater display. Of 
these, the Phloxes were the chief, several 
fine exhibits of them being staged. Many 
good Lilies—Water Lilies and border 
Lilies—were also on view. Apart from 
these, the fruit nnd vegetable exhibits 
claimed attention. Gooseberries from 
Langley. Peas from Marks Tey, and n 
collection of vegetables from a private 
garden at Bushey being first rate. Some 
excellent Roses wore staged. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

The mixed groups of these were in tlie 
majority, an extensive exhibit coming 
from 

Messrs. G. Buuyardnnd Co., Maidstone, 
who, in addition to a fine set of Phloxes, 


bad goodly masses of Pentstemons, 
Scabiosa caucasica, and Eremurus 
Bungei. Gladiolus Pink Beauty (rose 
pink, blotched crimson) was effectively 
arranged at intervals throughout the 
group. It is both striking and distinct. 
Several choice alpines were noted, nnd at 
one end a group of dwarf Lavenders, 
of which the eompacla and nana forms 
were the best. 

Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Twy- 
ford and Bagshot, arranged alpines and 
herbaceous flowers, the fine blue 
Eryngium Olivierianum,.Campanula longi- 
styla (rich purple), C. White Star (most 
effective and not more than 9 inches high), 
Malvnstrum lnteritium, Asclepias tuberosa 
(rich orange), and the rarely seen Pelar¬ 
gonium Endlicherianum being among 
noteworthy subjects. 

Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, 
brought many good things, all charac¬ 
terised by freshness nnd of first-class 
quality. Of this type were the newer 
Astilbes, Pink Pearl nnd Gloria (a rich 
red) being of outstanding merit. Cam¬ 
panula White Star was splendid. C. 
ncntangula, a 3-inch high alpine, having 
deep violet flowers, receiving an Award 
of merit. Three higlily-attractive things 
in fruit were Podophyllum Emodi majus 
(brilliant scarlet), Corinria japonica, and 
C. terminalis. Poterium obtusum (rosy 
red) is very distinct. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware. Limited. Feltliam. 
arranged n capital group of the best her¬ 
baceous plants, the group being strong in 
Phloxes. Other plants of note were 
Campanula grnndi flora. Ilelenliims. 
Scabiosa caucasica (clear mauve blue), 
and Sparaxis puleherrima. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, arranged an 
excellent ground group of Astilbes, 
Phloxes, Spiraeas of the venusta set, to 
the necompaniment of Ferns and a margin 
of Water Lilies. Phloxes Mrs. E. H. 
Jenkins (purest white) and General Von 
Heutz (rich scarlet) were both excellent. 
Mr. Perry also staged an admirable series 
of Lilies, of which pardnlinum, superbum, 
Ilumlioldti, Roezlii, and dalmatlcum are 
a few. 

ALPINE PLANTS. 

Of these, Mr. Clarence Elliott, Steven¬ 
age, Herts, staged many choice things, 
none better, perhaps, than the exquisite 
Campanula Waldsfeininna, C. Ilendersoni, 
Potentilla nitida. and P. n. alba (a dainty- 
kind witli silvery foliage), and the 
brilliant scarlet Pcntstemnn isophyllus. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston. Kent, had 
charming, well-flowered plants of Cam¬ 
panula neutangula (Award of merit), C. 
Raiueri, Hypericum lteve rubrum. 
Diantbus microlcpis (an inch-high species 
with pale pink flowers). Primula Lit- 
toniann. and many besides.^ Crinodendron 
Hooked, Desfontainea spinosa (tubular 
flowers of sOarlet and gold), nnd Ber- 
beridopsis corallina were others of note. 

Messrs. Grove and Son, Sutton Cold¬ 
field, had a charming group of tlie hybrid 
Bellflower Norman Grove, a fi-inch high 
plant with purplish, horizontally-disposed 
blossoms very freely produced. 

PHLOXES. 

Messrs. H. .T. Jones, Limited, Lcrvis- 
liam, filled two tables with an admirable 
collection of these, the whole constituting 
an avenue of colour. The examples were 
nrrnuged in bold stands and vases and 
were particularly fresh and good. Mine. 
Paul Dutrie (white and pink). Boule de 
Feu (scarlet), Le Jlalidi (violet, very 
handsome), Rijnstroom (rosy - scarlet). 
Elizabeth Campbell (tlie best, pink and 
white), Frau Antoine Buchner (white), 
and G. A. St.rohlein (rich scarlet) were 
some of the more conspicuous and distinct. 
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Mr. James Box, Lindfleld Nurseries, 
Haywards Heath, had a sumptuous group 
arranged on the floor, the masses of dis¬ 
tinct colours creating a tine effect. Some 
of tile best sorts were Mrs. E. H. Jenkins 
(snow white), still one of the best, 
though a very old sort, Rijnstroom (rosy- 
scarlet), America (white with red centre), 
Albert Vandel (the best of the blue 
shades). Jules Sandeau (salmon), Tapis 
Blanc (the best dwarf pure white), and 
I/O Mahdi. Sparaxis pulcherrlma alba 
and Troiweolum speciosum also graced this 
line group. 

Mr. Vi. Wells, junr., Mersthnm, also 
exhibited a selection of the best Phloxes 
in the cut state. 

CARNATIONS. 

The exhibit of border varieties from Mr. 
J. Douglas, Great Bookhnm, was a great 
attraction, whether viewed from the 
colour or quality standpoint. The finest 
crimson was Hercules, the most fragrant 
Bookham Clove. Dora (richest apricot), 
Elizabeth Shiffner, Annie Laurie (an 
exquisite Joliffe-pink shade}, Kate 
Xiekloby (flesh-tinted white), Mrs. Elliott 
Douglas (line yellow self), and Ziskn (a 
remarkable colour, almost cinnabar-red) 
were some good sorts. 

Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Haywards 
Heath, showed a collection of the per- 
Iietual-flowering sorts. 

ROSES. 

Several exhibitors had collections, the 
finest lot coming from Messrs. B. It. Cant 
and Sons, Colchester, whose stands of 
Lyon Rose, British Queen (pure white), 
Augustus Hartman (very handsome red). 
Rayon d’Or (ricli golden), Mrs. Alfred 
Tate, and Lady Hillingdon were very fine. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
brought a superb lot of Rayon d’Or, 
Chateau <le Clos Vougeot (deepest 
crimson). Louise Lilia (rich crimson), 
George Dickson, Louise Catherine Bres¬ 
lau. H. E. Richardson, and Ophelia 
among others. 

Rev. J. H. Pemberton. Havering, Rom¬ 
ford. had a considerable show of seedling 
climbing sorts, as Dana* (cream and 
yellow). Moonlight, ' Queen Alexandra 
(cream-coloured single). Callisto (yellow), 
and Clyteinnestra (of apricot and buff). 
All were of the cluster sorts. 

Messrs. George Paul and Son, Cbesliunt, 
showed Silver Gem, a dwarf Polyantha 
sort, of S inches high as shown, with 
rosy-scarlet flowers and silvery, variegated 
foliage. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

Colonel the Hon. Mark Lockwood, 
C.V.O.. M.P., Bishop's Hall, Romford 

(gardener. Mr. G. Craddock), sent a 
large collection of single and double 
Fuchsias, some five dozen plants in about 
fifty sorts. Needless to say, every variety 
of merit was Included. Trachelium 
cceruleum and its white variety, in ii-feet- 
high examples', formed a group apart. 
The plants were exceptionally well grown. 

Messrs. H. R. May and Sons. Edmonton, 
contributed a particularly fine lot of 
Fuchsias, hybrids of F. triphylla and F. 
fulgens, in standard and hush-grown 
examples. Queen of the Belgians, Corallie. 
Mary, ami Thalia were all distinct and 
good. Hydrangeas, Rex Begonias, Lan- 
tanas, and Ferns were included. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. J. and A. MaeBean, Cooks- 
bridge. staged several brilliant Odontiodas. 
such as Cliarlesworthi, Lambeauiana, and 
Diana; also ’ the handsome yellow and 
crimson Odontoglossum Ilye de Crom. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis 
Brook, Sussex, had of 
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ACrides odoratum album (a beautiful 
scented variety): also well-flowered 
Epidendrum vitellinum majus, Cattleya 
O'Brieniana alba, and the orange-flowered 
Dendrobium clavatum, among others. 

Messrs. Sander and Sons. St. Albans, 
obtained an Award of merit for Bulbo- 
phyllum Balfourianum, which was flower¬ 
ing for the first time. Ccclogyne Dayana, 
with yard-long trailing racemes of yellow 
and crimson flowers, was also con¬ 
spicuous, Anguloa Clifton! and Cattleya j 
glgns Sanderiana being also well shown. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

The finest exhibit in this section was \ 
the gold medal group of Gooseberries from 
Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Langley, Slough, who 1 
staged some hundred or so of dishes, in- j 
dependently of Currants. Standard and 
double and triple cordon trees of each 
were shown in pots, the cordons, some 
4 feet high, being full of fine fruits. The 
varieties so grown were Keepsake, May 
Duke, and Whitesmith. Langley Gage, | 
Langley Beauty, Surprise, Speedwell, i 
Warrington, Forrester, Lancashire Lad, 
Golden Gem, and Broom Girl were others j 
of much merit. 

Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, had 1 
a collection of some forty varieties of 
culinary I'eas. very old sorts as Ne Plus 
Ultra, Veitch’s Perfection, and others 
being shown in company with such 
modern sorts as Quite Content, Laxtoninn, 
Gladstone, Duke of Albany, and others. 

Misses Tate and Tanner, Bushe.v 
Heath (gardener, Mr. F. Streeter), sent a 
very fine collection of vegetables and 
salads, practically every requisite of the 
vegetable garden being staged in high- 
class. useful produce. 

Mr. S. Mortimer, Farnhnm, showed 
trays of Tomato Tip Top. with fruiting 
sprays demonstrating freedom. It is a use¬ 
ful sort. 

A list of (he plants certificated and 
medals for groups appears in our advertise¬ 
ment columns. 



THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bi.ooxi July 15th. —Ceanothus (in 
variety), Calycanthus floridus, C. occi¬ 
dental is, Deutzias, Azaleas, Hush and 
Climbing Honeysuckles, Lavatera (tibia. 
L. thurinyiaca.Cotoneasters (many forms), 
Brrberis (in variety), Arundo conspicua, 
Ggncrium Rvndatleri, Mew Zealand Flax, 
Fuchsias, Indigofera Uerardiana, Plagian- 
thus Lyalll, Hypericums (in variety), 
PotentlUa. fruticosa, Alexandrian Laurel, 
Cassinia fulvida, Vaccinium pcnnsylvan- 
nicuin, Philadelphus (in variety), Coriaria 
japonica. Broom, Lavender (various), 
Spartium junceum, Romneya Coulter!, R. 
tricliocalyx, Pltygelius capensis, Eccremo- 
carpus scatter, Abutilon vcxillarium, Car¬ 
pentaria californica, Styrax japonieum. 
Clematis (many species and hybrids). 
Rosa (many species and hybrids). Cist us 
(in variety), Menzirsias, Ericas (in many 
varieties), Spirtrns (shrubby). Rhus, 
Tamarix, French Lavender, Juglans eau- 
casica. Magnolia glaiiea, M. Thompsoni, 
.1/. purpurea, lledysarum multijugum, 
Zenobiu pulverulent a speciosa, Catalpa 
japonica, Robinia, Sweet Verbena, Genista 
tinctoria. Giant Forgct-mc-not, Spiraas 
(herbaceous), Eremin us Bttngei, Tritomos, 
,S Urvet Williams, Erigerons (in variety), 
Delphiniums (numerous). Perennial Peas. 
Godetias, Silene. Mexican Poppy, Aero- 
eli nium, Phacclias, Virginian Flock. 
Geraniums (hardy), Acanthus Candela¬ 
brum, (Enotheras (in variety), Lcpto- 
siphons (various). Convolvulus lentiissi- 
mus, C. mauritautcus, Memesias, Lilians, 


rose and yellow Fumitory. Musks, Kenil¬ 
worth Ivy (rose and white). Tufted 
Pansies, Lupin us arboreus, Shirley, 
Opium, and Iceland Poppies, Anchusas, 
Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, Foxgloves, 
Viola cornuta. Irises (in variety), An- 
themis Kclwayi, Campanulas (dwarf and 
tall). Coreopsis grandi flora, Lylhrum 
roseum, Transvaal Daisy, Dianthus, 
Alstramerias, Gypsaphilas, Cantias, 
Gazanias, Verbenas, Heliotropes, 
Linarias, Sloneerops (various), IIousc- 
leeks (various), 1 African Lily, Ivy and 
Sweet-scented Pelargoniums. Funkia.s 
(various), Shamrock Pea, Crinuins, Mule 
Pinks, Mierembcrgias, Sparaxis pulchcr- 
ritna, Oxalis, Sweet Peas, Carnations, 
Veronicas, Stocks, Clintouia pulchclla. 
Swan River Itaisg, Mesembryanthc- 
mums, Pimpernel, Thymes, Oerardia 
hybrida, Willow Herb (rose and while). 
Plume Poppy, Linum arboreum, Scabiosa 
Caucasian and white variety , Acautholi- 
mon ylumaceum, Androsace lanuginosa, 
Linunis (several), Maiden Pinks, Groin- 
wells, Columbines, Eriogonum itmbclla- 
tum, Verbascuins (in variety), Eupa- 
toriums, Phloxes (herbaceous), Salvias, 
Dahlias, Cornflowers, Eritrichium stric- 
tum, Thalictrum dipterocarpum, Echinops 
Ritro, Agapanthus Mooreanns minor. 
Verbena venosa, Eryngiums (in variety). 
Chrysanthemum maximum King Edward 
VII., Lippia repens, Chclonc barbata (in 
variety), Achillean (various), Heuchcras, 
Bergamot, Gaicgas, Zauehsnrria eali- 
forniea, Erodiums, Phtomis Sarnia, 
Francoa sonchtfolia, Potcntilla Miss Will- 
molt, Gilia tricolor, Tradeseantia vir- 
ginica, Arenaria, lthcum acuminatum, 
Butomus umbcUatus, Polygonum poly- 
stachum, P. aniplexieaule. Ranunculus, 
Gardeners' Garters, Day Lilies (in 
variety), Cyperus long us. Villarsia rc in¬ 
form is, V. orala, and Mymphwas (in great 
variety). 

Work of tub week.— A good deal of 
time is now occupied iu the removal of 
dead flowers, training climbing plants, etc. 
Aphis is very troublesome this season, and 
spraying must l»e attended lo. Plants in 
the mixed border have been staked, also 
a large batch of herbaceous Phloxes, 
which are now coming into bloom. Edg¬ 
ings of Aubrietias, Campanula murniis. 
and C. garganica hirsute, having passed 
out of flower, have been cut well back. 
Achilleas used as edgings have been 
treated likewise, and will soon recover 
from the strain of flowering. Having a 
wide edging of white Thyme to dispose of. 
we have divided it and planted ii along 
a sandy patli leading to the Pine woods, 
where we hope it will some dny form an 
interesting feature. In the place of this 
Thyme a wide edging of a favourite 
Seilum has been planted, the soil having 
been previously renewed. The old flowers 
of Sweet Peas are removed to prevent 
| them seeding, otherwise the plants will 
cease to bloom. A small batch of Desfou- 
tainea spinosa and Desfontainea spinosa 
I llookerl, which was struck from cuttings 
; inserted in sandy soil last autumn, lias 
! now been planted out in soil of a peaty 
I nature at the back of a north wall. The 
old leaves of Narcissi and many other 
j bulbs have now been removed, and the 
dead leaves of Algerian Iris have been 
taken off. to give a tidy apiiearanee lo that 
| part of the garden. The last hatch of 
j Sweet Peas has lioen mulched. Japanese 
Windflower, Galtonias. Christmas Roses, 
and Musks are now making good growth. 
Seeds of Wallflowers Cloth of Gold and 
Feltham Early have been sown. Portu- 
lacca Tliollusoni, Violas, and Blue Bind¬ 
weed have been planter! out to till vacant 
places. E. M. 

^ H ([(if) If* 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Strawberry beds. — With the exception 
of the latest varieties, gathering for the 
season has now ceased. The nets have 
been taken away and used for protecting 
bush fruits, and the plants are now ready 
to undergo their annual trimming. The 
removal of large quantities of foliage is 
not advocated, all that is done in this 
direction being the cutting away of the 
oldest leaves, and such as have been in¬ 
jured through being trampled ui>on. 
Runners, except such as. are required for 
layering, are also cut clean away. Weeds 
which have been rampant this season will 
need speciul attention. Therefore, after 
the leaves and runners have been removed, 
the ground between the rows will receive 
a vigorous hoeing and the weeds bo left to 
be dried up by the sun. Then, when an 
opportunity offers, a mulch of manure will 
be placed between the rows. Water will 
continue to be afforded unless a copious 
rainfall should in the meantime occur. 
The mulch will re-invigorate the plants 
and build up a good constitution for 
another season, besides rendering them the 
better able to pass through the rigours of 
a severe winter uninjured, riants which 
have furnished the final crop will be 
grubbed and burnt, and the site utilised 
for the planting of spring Cabbage. Not 
a few growers plant such ground with late 
Broccoli, the only preparation the site re¬ 
ceives being a hoeing and cleaning of the 
surface. The ground, being firm, answers 
well for this crop, and, as a rule, the losses 
from frost, unless the winter proves un¬ 
usually severe, are, under the circum¬ 
stances, very few. 

Late Strawberries.— Here the beds will 
be similarly treated when gathering ceases. 
The crop, if not heavy, is, this season, 
valuable, on account of the early and mid¬ 
season varieties being over so soon. In¬ 
tending planters should make trial of 
Lnxton's Latest and Givon's Late Prolific 
for late work. 

Morello Cherries. — It has been found 
necessary to net these earlier than usual, 
as fruits on trees growing on a north¬ 
western aspect which arc just beginning 
to colour prove too great a temptation to 
birds. To prevent birds settling on the 
nets and eating the fruit on the upper part 
of the trees a few sticks having forks at 
one eud will, if placed at intervals between 
the nets and the wall, accomplish that 
purpose. 

Kentish Cherries. —These also have to be 
securely netted until the fruits are in tit 
condition for bottling, which can be deter¬ 
mined when the stalks, with stones 
adhering, easily leave the fruit when sub¬ 
jected to a gentle pull. 

Currants. —Red Currants are now in fit 
condition for the making of jelly: also 
bottling whole. The large-berried kinds, 
such as Cherry Red, are the best for the 
latter purjiose. A certain amount of fruit 
of the white variety is also generally re¬ 
quired for clarifying the jelly. For the 
making of preserve the smaller and 
sweeter-flavoured sorts are preferred. 

Black Currants, of which the crop is a 
heavier oue than.was anticipated, are now 
in the right condition for bottling, as well 
ns for preserving. The large-berried varie¬ 
ties are best for the first-named purpose. 

Raspberries. — For bottling, the fruits 
must be gathered just after they colour 
and before they get soft. Superlative is 
unequalled for bottliug. The crop is a 
heavy one. 

Loganberry. —This fruit is valuable for 
winter use when bottled, for which pur- 
jtose it should be gathered when quite 



Mushrooms. —As the outdoor crop is en¬ 
tirely dependent on favourable wenther 
conditions in autumn it does not do to 
rely on it for the supply at the season 
named, consequently, provision has to be 
made for meeting the demand by making 
up a good-sized bed as early in August as 
circumstances permit. The chief difficulty 
is in obtaining the requisite quantity of 
manure, which in these days has to l>e 
procured from livery-stables and is not 
always of the best quality. Frouf one to 
two wagonloads of the material so ob¬ 
tained will, when it is shaken out and re¬ 
lieved of the longest of the straw, make a 
good-sized bed. If the spawn is of good 
quality and other conditions right such a 
t>ed will yield a quantity of Mushrooms 
over a long period. The manure is, on 
arrival, shaken out and then placed under 
cover on the floor of an o|ien shed about 
IS inches iii thickness, and turned every 
other day until rank steam and gases 
have bpen dissipated, when it is in fit con¬ 
dition for use. Beds at this time of year 
need not exceed 18 inches in depth, and it 
is also unnecessary that they should be 
made up in the Musliroom-house proper 
when accommodation in the latter is re¬ 
stricted, as a shed, disused stable, or simi¬ 
lar structure will answer equally as well 
at this season. In our case the first bed 
will be constructed oil the floor of an old 
fruit-room,, a place in which the last bed 
in spring is usually formed. Old Cucum¬ 
ber and Melon beds are utilised by some 
for the raising of an autumn crop of Mush¬ 
rooms when other conveniences are absent, 
but the results are not so certain as when 
buildings of the description already alluded 
to are available. 

Globe Artichokes. — These have been 
plentiful and good, and are now coming to 
an end. As soon as cutting censes the old 
flower-stems will be cut out, and, in the 
absence of a heavy rainfall, the soil will 
have to be soaked with water to encourage 
a now and vigorous growth. 

Parsley. —Provision for the winter and 
spring supply is now being made by lifting 
good, strong plants from where the last 
lot of seed was sown and transplanting to 
narrow borders by the side of footpaths. 
These borders are very convenient for the 
growing of Parsley, us they are easily pro¬ 
tected in frosty weather, and, being 
narrow, the need for getting on the soil for 
the purpose of gathering the leaves is 
obviated. Frequent light sprinklings of 
soot between the plants, worked into the 
soil with a hoe after they become estab¬ 
lished, are very beneficial and encourage 
vigorous growth. To form an auxiliary 
supply a final sowing will now take place. 
The plants in this case, if they do not at¬ 
tain any great size, generally winter well 
and come in very useful in spring. 

Shallots and Garlic.— The foliage having 
ripened, the bulbs should be lifted and laid 
out in full snn to dry and finish off before 
being stored. The ground vacated by 
them will also be used for Parsley. 

Spring Cabbage. — By the time these 
lines appear the first sowing of reed to 
furnish plants which will yield hearts for 
cutting early next spring will have been 
made. That the plants may be strong and 
vigorous it is essential that the soil where 
the seed is sown should he in good heart, 
and, if not so, a good dressing of rotten 
manure should be dug in prior to sowing 
taking place. Wood ashes or a little soot 
should he worked in with the surface soil 
when the latter is being raked down, and 
tile drills, after being drawn, well soaked 
with water. Early sowing is needful if 
Cabbage having medium-sized, well-de¬ 
veloped hearts are desired not later than 
tlie end of February or beginning of March 


next. The most, reliable variety with 
which to attain this end is Harbinger, and 
to succeed it Early April, Matchless, 
Flower of Spring, and Ellam’s Early 
should be sown at the same time. 

Turnips. —As soon as a good-sized plot 
becomes vacant after the lifting of early 
Potatoes the surface will lie levelled and 
broken down to a fine tilth and seed sown 
in drills drawn 1 foot apart, which will 
be moistened beforehand and strewn with 
guano afterwards. 

Melons required for supplying an autumn 
croj) of fruit should he planted in a house 
which, when required, can lac well heated. 
Without a good top and bottom heat the 
fruits, even if they reach maturity, would 
lie lacking in flavour. It is a good plan 
to grow these late crops either in large pots 
or boxes plunged in a bed of tree leaves. 

_ A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

The gathering of fruit takes up consider¬ 
able time during the present month, for 
many of'thc soft fruits ripen almost at the 
same time. Fruit intended for preserving 
must be gathered when perfectly dry. 
Raspberries require to be examined at fre¬ 
quent intervals, as the fruits ripen rapidly 
and commence to decay very quickly after¬ 
wards. Black Currants are liable to split 
if left too long, and it is necessary to 
gather the earliest fruits as soon as they 
ripen, leaving the remaining fruits ou 
each bunch to riiien afterwards. Red and 
White Currants may be left hanging much 
longer than Black ones; they therefore 
afford a succession of fruit for a long 
period. If Red and White Currants are 
planted against a wall with a north aspect 
they will afford a supply till late in 
autumn. The fruiting season of Goose¬ 
berries is also greatly prolonged if plants 
are cultivated as cordons against a wall 
with a north aspect. Cooking Cherries 
should be thinned as soon as the fruits 
commence to ripen. The thinnings may 
be used for tarts, etc., whilst the best 
fruits will be useful for preserving when 
fully ripe. Cherries will usually keep in 
good condition for a considerable time 
upon tlie trees if the wenther is favourable, 
but they should be examined frequently, 
and on the first signs of shrivelling or 
decaying the whole crop should be 
gathered. 

Black Currants. —When all the fruit is 
cleared from the bushes any thinning that 
is necessary will be carried out. It is ad¬ 
visable to thin tlie shoots somewhat 
severely. Encourage tlie young growths 
which spring from the base, ns these 
usually produce the finer fruit. The aim 
of the grower should he to have ns much 
young wood in the bushes as possible. 

Autumn - fruiting Raspberries should 
have the canes secured to their supports 
and all suckers removed as soon as they 
appear above ground, or they will soon 
injure the fruiting canes. All fruit- 
quarters should ho kept well hoed. By 
using the hoc freely at this Season small 
weeds are kept in check and the moisture 
retaiued in the soil. 

Cinerarias. —These must be repotted be¬ 
fore they become pot-bound. Cinerarias 
are liable to suffer greater harm from this 
cause than most plants. After repotting, 
tlie plants are stood on an ash bottom in a 
cold frame, the frame being placed in a 
partially-shaded position. A good potting 
compost consists of equal parts of good 
loam, leaf-soil, and well-rotted manure, 
adding a little coarse sand. When the 
plants have been potted for the last time 
and have filled the pots with roots applica¬ 
tions of weak liquid manure should be 
afforded them, alternating these witli 
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soot-wnter. Cinerarias are particularly 
susceptible to attacks of green fly. This 
pest must be fought unceasingly, 
thoroughly’ spraying the plants with 
Quassia extract or some other approved 
insecticide. 

Asparagus beds should be kept perfectly 
free from coarse weeds. This necessitates 
hand-weeding periodically. The work can 
be best managed when the beds do hot ex¬ 
ceed 4 feet in width and have wide alleys 
between them. The Asparagus growths 
will need support, feathery I'ea-sticks or 
stakes with string stretched between them 
giving the necessary support. In dry 
weather thorough soakings of water and 
such stimulants as liquid manure and 
artificial fertilisers will be very beneficial. 

Cauliflowers. —Autumn Giant may still 
be planted for late autumn use. When 
planted it should, if the weather is dry, 
Is 1 given a plentiful supply of water to 
settle the soil amongst the roots. Plants 
expected to turn in next month require 
liberal supplies of manure-water. If 
allowed to become too dry at the root 


Lettuce. — A sowing of Lettuce will be 
made about this time to furnish a supply 
of plants for early winter use. The seed¬ 
lings will be transplanted as soon as large 
enough to a sheltered border where pro¬ 
tection can be afforded during November. 
Hardy White Cos. Brown Cos, and All- 
the-yeur-round are reliable varieties for 
this sowing. The same varieties will be 
sown a fortnight later and the seedlings 
planted when large enough In cold pits and 
frames. These will furnish a supply of 
Lettuce through the greater jiart of the 
winter. Another sowing will ho made in 
September to furnish plants for the early 
spring. 

F. W. Oau-op. 


SCOTLAND. 

Flowering shrubs on walls.-In the 

course of the week some little time has 
been devoted to the various flowering 
shrubs u|hiu walls. It had become neces- 
sar.v, owing to the long-contlimed drought, 
to give a thorough watering, those on 
south walls especially showing visible 


Erica vcnlricosa. 


premature bolting takes place. If fly is 
detected apply a liberal dusting of soot 
while the dew is on the leaves early in the 
morning. 

Potatoes. — The earliest varieties will 
shortly be lifted and stored. It is ad¬ 
visable to lift nil kinds of Potatoes Im¬ 
mediately they have iierfected their crop, 
as disease often sets in when allowed to 
remain too long in the ground. If green 
winter vegetables are planted between the 
rows of late Potatoes the Potato haulm 
must be carefully laid down. This will 
prove advantageous to both crops, as each 
is the better exposed to sunlight and air. 

Turnips. —A good breadth of these will 
now l>o sown to stand the winter. This 
crop will follow early Cauliflower, and, ns 
the ground was fnirly well manured for 
this crop, none will he required for the 
Turnips. The ground is forked over nnd 
cleaned, then trodden and raked to a fine 
tilth to receive the seed. Drills are drawn 
at 15 inches apart and 2 inches deep, nnd 
the seed sown thinly. Varieties I usually 
depend on for this sowing are Red Globe, 
Manchester Green-tour-mml Orange felly. 

Digitized by VjOOQlC 


•signs of distress. After watering a mulch 
of some rather light and strawy litter— 
all that was available—was laid upon the 
surface in order to conserve the moisture. 
Since then there has been a copious and 
welcome rainfall, and no further atten¬ 
tion in the way of artificial watering will, 
it is hoped, he required. The growths of 
Forsythia susponsa were loosely tied in 
and a little thinning was done where the 
shoots were too much congested. Occa¬ 
sionally one sees the shoots of this plant 
cut baek ruthlessly, hut it is a mistake to 
treat F. sus|ieiisa in this way, the young 
wood flowering very freely in the ensuing 
spring. The shoots of Cydonia japonicn 
were pinched baek and plants of Jas- 
minum nudiflorum in a northerly exiiosnre 
were similarly treated. Chimonnnthus 
fragrans —the Winter Sweet — promises 
well, the foliage being vigorous. A top- 
dressing was given to the plants. Fuchsias 
upon walls are now aglow, the hot summer 
having evidently suited them. Kerrin 
japonica, fl. pi., nnd Aristnloc-hia Sipho 
have been quite effective in combination 
over a long period. 


In the shrubberies, the interest centres 
at present on Fuchsins, some large pieces 
of which, approaching to the size of small 
trees, are very bright. Spira-a aria-folia, 
too, is noteworthy, and is flowering very 
freely. This useful shrub never gets too 
obtrusive, nor does it make such quick 
growth as some of the others of the 
family—S. Llndleyaua, for example — and 
it makes quite a neat specimen when 
isolated on a lawn. S. nrhefolia does not. 
apparently, object to a somewhat dense 
shade, a piece under a large Ash-tree being 
equally as good as others in.the open. S. 
Bumalda makes a neat, medium - sized 
bush, and its pink heads of bloom are 
freely borne. Here (he foliage is inclined 
to be sportive, some leaves being varie¬ 
gated, some green, nnd some tricolour. 
Veronica Trnvcrsi is also flowering freely, 
nnd Hollies have produced an enormous 
crop of berries. It is very annoying to 
know that the majority of these berries 
will fall a prey to birds before Christmas 
comes. Coloneaster frigida is coming 
into bloom, giving promise of plenty of 
berries. It has been impossible to do any 
watering in the ease of the smaller and 
recently-planted shrubs, but during the 
week the hoe was run through all the bare 
places. 

Malmalson Carnations. — A hatch of 
these always popular plants, which ful¬ 
some time had beeu plunged in an ash-hed 
out-of-doors, in order to delay flowering, 
was got under cover In the course of the 
week. The buds were beginning to show 
colour, and as the petals are very easily 
spoiled by rain the plants were removed to 
a house in which full ventilation is kept 
both by day nnd by night. Those already 
out of bloom will be put out for a time, 
the older plants being discarded while 
those in 5-inch pots will be moved on for 
next year’s work. 

Gesneras. — The last lot of these 
easily-managed and showy plants, now 
fairly well started, has been potted into 
5-ineh pots. The majority will be per¬ 
mitted to bloom in Ibese, but any which 
appear to be exceptionally promising may 
receive a shift at a later date into 8-inch 
or even 10-inch pots. These latter are 
always serviceable late in the season, but 
the smaller specimens are more useful in 
many respects. Gesneras remain in good 
order for some considerable time in 
rooms. The usual method of increasing 
the stock is by means of the corms, tmt 
lips of the young growths at this season 
root readily in a close propagating pit. 
nnd soon grow into neat little pieces. 
Gesneras am also be readily increased by 
means of leaf-cuttiugs, and during the 
season of growth a fnirly high temperature 
and plenty of moisture are essential. 
When on the point of flowering the plants 
can be safely removed to a cooler and 
drier atmosphere. In which their ]>erlod of 
effectiveness is prolonged. I like to use 
plenty of good leaf-mould in the culture of 
Gesneras; indeed, in the ease of these 
plants, Aehlmenes, nnd Saintpnulin 
ionnnthn, the compost consists of ienf- 
mould and loam in equal proportions, with 
only sufficient sand to make the mixture 
porous. 

Muscats.— Such Grnpes ns Lady Downc's, 
Mrs. I’inee, and Muscat of Alexandria re¬ 
quire. nearly throughout the season, the 
aid of fire-heat. It is very often the ease 
that fires are dispensed with for a shorter 
or longer interval just about midsummer, 
hut, on the whole, it seems to be a mis¬ 
take to follow tills treatment. Plenty of 
pipe-heat—that is, of course, in modera¬ 
tion—combined with sufficient ventilation 
during the nighfj iw*ilf Ihfe found of more 
service in finishing these and similar 
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Grapes than shutting the house early ori 
sunny afternoons and depending upon a 
closed house to maintain the requisite heat 
until the sun shines in the morning. The 
latter treatment, if it does not result in 
scalding, is at least very apt to predis¬ 
pose the berries that way. 

Wallflowers. — Germination was rapid 
and very good, and in the course of the 
week the young plants were put out, mean¬ 
time, in spare beds in cold frames, the 
sashes being removed. In these beds the 
progress is good, and by and bye the plants 
will he replanted for a time into ground 
which will be vacant by the removal of 
vegetables. This double shift results in 
the formation of fibrous roots, and when 
the time comes for their removal to their 
flowering quarters they are robust and 
bushy, and can be moved with the mini¬ 
mum of disturbance. Sweet Williams and 
Myosotis are similarly treated, with the 
exception of the double shift, these being 
pricked off sufficiently widely apart to 
permit of good development in their 
nursery-beds. 

Hardy Fruit. — Wall trees, despite the 
recent rains, have been watered, more 
especially round the butts of the trees, 
from which the water is, to a great extent, 
carried by the glass copings on the top 
of the walls. In many cases the mulching 
already given has been reinforced by 
short, well-decayed manure. In the case 
of Plums this mulching was given freely, 
in order to assist the trees as far as pos¬ 
sible. A little has been done in (he way of 
summer pruning, chiefly in the ease of 
Pears, but the work will not begin in 
earnest till the latter part of next week. 
Apples on dwarfing stocks, too, have been 
well mulched. These are carrying very 
satisfactory crops, and thinning is being 
done gradually. Damsons are now 
prominent among the foliage, and the crop, 
if not very specially heavy, will, at all 
events, be of average weight. 

Hardy flower borders.— The recent rains 
have freshened things up, and growth is 
again renewed. All over, the taller-grow¬ 
ing subjects will not attain to their usual 
height, hut this, in itself, is no great 
drawback. Mention may be made at this 
time of the various Sea Hollies (Eryii- 
giurns), which are at their best, and which 
always attract considerable attention. 
Among other plants which give promise of 
a good show at a later date tire 
Kniphophias are noteworthy. It is much 
to the advantage of these showy 
perennials if the clumps can bo assisted at 
this time either with a mulch or liquid 
manure. 

Among the vegetables.— The season has 
been conspicuous for the absence of the 
usual insect pests. For example, the Car¬ 
rot-fly is entirely absent, and for once in 
a way the Carrot crop apjiears likely to be 
a success. Similarly the Onion-fly has 
done no damage among sown-out crops. 
Black aphis among Ilroad Beans has been 
of the most trifling nature, and this, too. 
in a season which would appear to have 
been suited to insect iicsts. Soot lias 
been used more freely than usual among 
sown-out crops, and perhaps this may 
account to some extent for (lie immunity 
which has been experienced. Further 
sowings of Spinach (Victoria Round) were 
made in the course of the week. This has 
gone to seed more rapidly than usual, but 
with the cooler conditions which now pre¬ 
vail there is less likelihood of the plants 
bolting .prematurely. Ixdtuees, Chervil, 
and Parsley were also sown, and French 
Beans of the dwarf varieties were thinned 
in the rows to a distance of 10 inches. 

W. McGuffog. 

Raimai Cardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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PLANTS AND PLOWEEB. 


Zonal Pelargoniums for winter (R. C.).— 
If you have any old plants of Vesuvius that 
have been recently cut back they will give 
the best result*}; failing these, good strong 
young plants will do. Itepot them at once into 
5-inch or 6-inch pots in good loamy soil, and 
when growing freely plunge them out-of-doors 
iu ashes in a very sunny place. Give water 
moderately and pick off all flower-buds. 

Water Iiilies in tubs (E. Weston). —Ah we 
said before, >the only way to keep the water 
clear is by having a pipe to convey the water 
from one tub to the other, and in no other 
way can you hope to succeed, as it is all im¬ 
portant that a slight movement, of the water 
should always be going on. Each tub should 
be devoted to one variety of Water Lily, re¬ 
jecting the strong-growing forms of the Mar- 
liacea set. No other plant should he grown in 
the various tubs, which are too small to accom¬ 
modate any plant but the Water Lily. 

Unhealthy Passion-flower (G.). — The 
plant is attacked by red-spider, which gener¬ 
ally occurs through-drought at the roots, or 
ail over-dry and hot atmosphere in the con¬ 
servatory. Syringe the plant freely twice a 
day—morning and evening—with clean water, 
and examine the soil about the roots, and if 
at all dry give a thorough soaking of water. 
Some weak liquid-manure would do good. 
The conservatory should be kept cool and well 
ventilated, and a nice, moist, genial atmo¬ 
sphere maintained in it will cause the Passion¬ 
flower to grow out of its present condition. 

Globe Amaranthus (Gomphrena globosa) 
(A. 11.). —This is a very pretty and useful 
warm greenhouse or tender annual with ever¬ 
lasting flowers of various shade# of colour. 
Sow the seed in the spring—April—in pots or 
boxes of light soil, prick off the seedlings when 
large enough to handle, and afterwards pot 
on singly as required. Grow in a gentle heat j 
such as that of a hotbed, and remove to the 
greenhouse when coining into bloom during 
the summer. Equal parte of loam. peat, and 
leaf-mould, with plenty of sharp silver-sand 
added, will grow them well. The pots should 
be well drained. 

Carnations gone wrong (South Stafford ).— 
The leafless examples you submit afford no 
due to what has happened, though we imagine 
some disease has attacked the plants. It is 
strange, however, that all appeared well with 
them till they were shifted into 6-inch pots, 
and possibly something happened at that time 
to account for the failure. Had you sent 
some specimens early when the attack became 
apparent we might have assisted you, which 
we regret from the material and information 
before us at the moment we are unable to do. 
You do not say whether the failing was 
noticeable before or subsequent to the pot¬ 
ting. The soil and pot treatment appear to 
be correct. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Tarred roads, planting by (R. Sutton). —It 
is difficult to advise what to plant, for, whilst 
one would like to make the place as attractive 
as possible by the inclusion of the choicer 
shrubs, there is the knowledge that few things 
moke even a little annual growth in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of dusty roads, especially if the 
road is tarred, for our experience leads us to 
the conclusion that dust from such a surface, 
if less in quantity, is decidedly more in¬ 
jurious to plant life than that from the 
ordinary Macadam road. There are several 
evergreen shrubs that will do fairly well. 
The Holly, the sturdy foliage of which i* fairly 
impervious to dust, should answer. The host 
common deciduous tree we know for the pur¬ 
pose is the Silver Birch, often seen in quan¬ 
tity in similar circumstances, and little 
affected by dust. In small trees, you might 
try the Mountain Ash. the False Acacia, the 
Bird Cherry, the Almond, and the Laburnum. 
In evergreen shrubs a selection could he made 
from the Aucuhas. both large and small¬ 
leaved forms. Berberis Aquifolium. B. vul¬ 
garis purpurea, and B. Darwini, the Portugal 
Laurel, and the double-flowered Gorse. In 
flowering shrubs the things we have found 
least susceptible to dust are Kerria. Mock 
Orange. Kibes, Oytisus soopnrins, and its varie¬ 
ties. Spartium junceum, the Snowberry, the 
Lilacs, and Tamarix, all of which can be 
bought cheaply. 

FRUIT. 

Black Currant leaves unhealthy (Black 
Currant Leaves).- Your Black Currants are 
attacked by the Black Currant aphis, which 
has caused the curling, or, rather, wrinkling, 
of the leaves and their discoloration. The 
bushes should be sprayed at the first onset of 
the trouble with Quassia and soft soap, so as 
to check it before any serious harm is done. 
The aphides on the leaves are now all dead. 

Grapes scalded (IT. A.). —The Grapes are 
badly “scalded.” This is caused through late 
or imperfect ventilation on some bright sunny 
morning whilst the internal atmosphere of the 
vinery and the berries are saturated with 
moisture. Air should be left on at the top of 
the vinery ail night, and a little warmth 
should be maintained then in the pipes. 
This will cause a circulation of dry. warm air, 
which will generally prevent " scalding.” 
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VEGETABLES. 

Treatment of Tomatoes (Grower ).—Keep 
all side shoots continually removed from the 
main stem, and train up leaders till the top 
of the house is reached, then stop them by 
pinching out the points of the leading shoots. 
As soon as the lowest fruits are nearly full 
grown commence to remove bottom leaves 
gradually, but leave one offshoot at the bottom 
to be trained up. These will produce a good 
second crop if the plants continue healthy. 
Leave a little air on all night, however, to 
keep up a circulation, but avoid cold draughts. 
Mulch with manure, if convenient, as soon as 
the fruits are set and swelling; it will save 
watering. Water, of course, must be given 
when the plant# are dry. otherwise the 
blossoms will not eet, watering in the morn¬ 
ing in preference to the evening, so that the 
damp may pass off before night. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Making pot-pourri (Mrs. Foleu ).—Gather 
the Rose petals early in the morning and put 
them in a cool place for an hour to dry. Tors 
them lightly, and then place them in layers, 
with salt freely sprinkled between, in a large 
glass-covered dish. Add fresh petals to this 
every morning. When you have sufficient, let 
the whole stand for ten days, shaking well 
every morning. In the bottom of a glass fruit- 
jar place 2 oz. of whole Allspice crushed and 
2 oz. of stick Cinnamon broken coarsely. Fill 
the jar with Rose petals and salt. Let it stand 
for six weeks, when it may be prepared for 
the permanent jar. Mix together 1 oz. each of 
ground Cloves. Allspice, Cinnamon, and Mace, 

1 oz. of Orris-root shredded and bruised, and 

2 oz. of Lavender flowers. These are the pro¬ 
portions for 1 quart of Rose petals. Place this 
mixture in alternate layers with the contents 
of the glass fruit-jar in the permanent jar. 
From time to time you can add a little 
Lavender-water or any other perfume. If the 
covers are removed for an hour at a time 
twice a day your roonm will be filled with a 
sweet odour. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Mrs. Hughes— A very likely reason is too 
rich soil, causing vigorous growth and lead¬ 
ing to the development of the branched 
flower-spikes as those you send us. As the soil 

gets exhausted the flowers will he normal.--- 

E. IFcsf on. —(hit back to four or five buds, irre¬ 
spective of those you speak of as *' close 
together.” many of which will develop into 
fruit-buds. At the winter pruning the shoot 
i« cut back to these, except in cases where you 
want a shoot for extension. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Maypole. —1, CEnothera 
biennis; 2. The specimen that you wend 
us is insufficient: 3, Thalictrum flavuni; 

4. Bocconia cordata.- Scotia. —1, Lychnis 

Viscaria fl.-pl.: 2. Eriogonum umbellatum; 3. 

Polygala myrtifolia: 4. Kalmia latifolia.- 

J. 11. M. —1, Anemone narcissiflora: 2. Erigeron 
speciosus; 3. Tradescantia virginica; 4. 
Phlomis fruticosa- Inquirer. —1, Buddleia 
globosa: 2, Spiraea- ariaefolia: 3. Hieraeimn 

aurantiacuin; 4. Sidalcea Candida. - J. P. L. 

—1, Astrantia major; 2. Alstrcemeria aurea; 
3, Dictamnus Fraxinella; 4, Crucianella 
etylosa.— .1. G.- 1. Limnanthes Douglasi: 2. 
Verbascum phceniceuni; 3, Ajuga reptans pur¬ 
purea. 4. Galega officinalis alba. - C. R .— 
1. Diervilln japonica (syn. Weigela ro-sea); 2. 
Veronica Andersoni; 3, Sedum acre; 4, Poly¬ 
gonum Bruuouis.— Enquirer.--1. Leycesteria 
Formosa: 2, Campanula graudis; 3, Tradet*- 

cautia virginica; 4, Alonsoa incisifolia.- 

A . B. —1, Centranthus ruber; 2, Linaria, Cym- 
balaria; 3. Thalictrum flavuni; 4, Hemero- 

oallis Hava; 4. Sedum Sieboldi.-- L. D. —1, 

Francoa. ramosa; 2. Staehys lanata; 3, 
Diplacus glutinosus; 4. Malva moschata alba.. 

- H. R. Turner .—Quite impossible to name 

from such wretched specimens as you send us. 

- Mrs. Clay.— Diplacus glutinosus.-—— D. — 

Campanula rhomboidalis.—R. II. E. —1. Cam¬ 
panula Van Honttei: 2. Gentiana a#clepiaHea. 

- Robt. Greening.— 1, Sedum anglicum; 2. 

Campanula pusilla alba; 3, Spiriea Douglasi; 4, 
Euphorbia Cyparissus. 


Weed in pond.—T have a large pond in my 
garden, in which I liavo planted Water Lilies 
of various colours, which flower very well, but 
it is much disfigured by Duck-weed. Can I do 
anything to get rid of this without, at the 
same time, injuring the Water Lilies?—W. M. 
Crowfoot._ 

Trials at Wisley. — A trial of spring 
Cabbages will take place at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Garden, Wisley. 
during the coining sbason. Seeds of all 
varieties which it is desired should be 
tried should be sent immediately to the 
Director, R.II.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley. 
Surrey, from whom forms of entry may 
lie obtained. A trial of Perennial Poppies 
will also be made during 1017. Plants of 
all varieties which it is desired should he 
tried should be sent to the Director.—F. 
Kekble, Director. 
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THE CRAZE FOR RAMBLERS. 

I went to see, some time ago, a place 
said to be of some interest, and to get 
into the house I had to go through a 
sort of maze of the common Crimson 
Rambler in straight lines and cross lines, 
and an immense curtain of this substitute 
for a Rose. Quite lately, too, I have seen 
a showy garden, and had to march 
through a double line of Ramblers of 
exactly the same kind, like a line of 
Grenadiers, but not half so interesting, be¬ 
cause the men cannot be so depress! ugly 
alike as the Ramblers are. These are ]ioor 
flowers to take iiossession of a garden, 
and people who scatter them about have 
very little idea of a good Rose. Take 
flowers of the best of these Ramblers and 
compare them with a bud of l’hnrlsaer or 
Princesse de Bulgarie, or any other good 
Rose, and where are they? 

They are not only ugly hut they usurp 
the place of far nobler Roses as vigorous 
and as tall as they are, and w ith a beauty 
of form and n fragrance and all that 
make a Rose precious. Compare them 
with Bouquet d'Or or Rove d’Or, and 
Roses of that class, which are hardy, 
long-blooming, and preoihus for effect or 
for cutting for the house. 

See the old pink China against a 
cottage—on its own roots it must be—not 
one of these Ramblers can compare with 
It in beauty. And compare any of them 
with Cramoisie Supdrieure, worth the 
whole lot. 

Then again there are the climbing forms 
of Roses, long proved to be good, like La 
France, Caroline Testout, and Malmnison. 
Sometimes the climbing forms of those 
against a wall are better than the dwarf 
ones. Even old Fellenbetg, often for¬ 
gotten nowadays, is better than any 
Rambler, judging by a group of it I have 
running into some Yew-trees and spreading 
in all directions. Another charm one 
loses by having these Ramblers is the 
beauty of colour on the foliage of the 
nobler Roses. If these plants are to have 
any place it ought not to be in the middle 
of a beautiful garden, but in some 
secondary place in the shrubbery^ and in 
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spots where they will not prove an eyesore 
when they a re out of flower. What n 
hideous eyesore they are then, whereas 
the great Roses, as I call them, will flower 
right into November. W. 

NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Ostrowskia magnifica. — I once saw a 
grand show of this in a village garden in 
Leicestershire. The owner told me that he 
made a hole 3 feet deep with a crowbar 
and filled to within 0 Inches of the top 
with sharp sand, and, after having 
drop;>ed in the tuber (which, by the way. 
is-very brittle and should be handled witli 
great care), lie tilled in with sand to the 
top. —C. Bernard Robinson. 

Campanula mlrabilis. — This, though 
only biennial in character, deserves a place 
in every collection. It is quite distinct in 
appearance from all other Campanulas, 
forming rosettes of large fleshy leaves 
from which issue erect stems hearing 
lovely pale blue flowers each from 2 inches 
to 3 inches across. It must have liberal 
treatment from the first if justice is to be 
done to it, and is well suited for grouping 
in the rock garden or for planting in the 
Ixrnler in ricli soil. It comes from the 
Caucasus. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Poiemonlum panelnorum_ The note by 

“ S. R.” in your issue of July 24th 
(p. 400) is interesting in view of the 
statement given as to the height (2 feet) 
to which Polemonium pauciflorum attains 
at Glasnevin. I have grown it for several 
years and have never had it more than 
1 foot high, and seldom even that. It 
was, however, grown on poor, dry soil for 
the puriiose of prolonging its life. It is 
not absolutely hardy, though it will live 
through average winters, but is seldom 
lost as self-sown seedlings maintain the 
succession.—S. Aknott. 

The Olympian Mullein (Verbnscum 
oiympicum).—Onee more the spires of 
the Olympian Mullein are in evidence, 
though a dry season has somewhat re¬ 
duced their stature. Still, they are very 
handsome, and good plants are appreciated 
even at an early stage in their career. 
The spikes in some years are each S feet 
or more high. X. oiympicum is, of 
course, practically a biennial, though I 
have had plants which have again sprung 
from the base after flowering when the old 
stems have been cut away early. It sow- 
itself freely and the trouble Is to keep 
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down the numbers of this and other 
Mulleins, which come in great plenty. The 
J best plants are those which arc left to 
flower without transplanting.— S. Arnott. 

Platycodon Maries! majus. —A handsome 
dark form of this fine hardy plant—the 
queen of the Hairbell race. TU> forms 
are now well known, but not often rightly 
used In the flower garden. From Sir 
Frarik Crisp. 

Scablosa pterocephala. — A charmer 
among Scabious. I love it ns an edging 
on a dry bank. It has all the beauty of 
tlie race, but without their lnnklness and 
varied drawbacks. It rots on the level in 
heavy ground, and is iK'st in sandy or 
gravelly sjKits. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Philadelphus microphyllus.— 'There is a 
fine plant of this in the garden of Mr. 
James Davidson, Summerville, Maxwell- 
town, which blooms freely every year and 
is this season as handsome ns ever. It is 
about 7 feet across aud forms a perfectly 
rounded bush some 4 feet high laden with 
its pretty white flowers which first began 
to o))cn in Juno this year. This Mock 
Orange has in some places a bad reputa¬ 
tion for floor flowering, but it is undeserved 
in most instances. I have known the 
plant at Summerville for many years, and 
it has never failed to bloom in the most 
sa tisfactory manner.—Ess. 

Grafting In nurseries.— You have voiced 
my feelings on these mutters so often that 
if Is pleasant to see them put so plainly. 
Likewise, in the matter of grafted Rhodo¬ 
dendrons and plants generally people are 
in such a hurry nowadays. The greatest 
offenders in this way are the foreigners. 
I have some of the poorest things in the 
grafted world from abroad. If people 
would only Insist on having tilings on their 
own roots the nurserymen would have to 
supply them. I cannot claim to be free 
from blame myself, but when the proper 
thing cannot be got one falls to the 
temptation of the wrong thing too easily, 
I fear.—G. YV. L. 

Monarda didyma (Oswego Tea).— 
Among herbaceous summer - flowering 
perennials the above is one of the most 
striking when in flower, by reason of the 
brilliancy of its whorls of scarlet blooms. 
These latter are of an exceptionally bright 
shade, and always render the plant a con¬ 
spicuous and attractive object in those 
gardens where it finds favour. It is by no 
means so abundant in gardens as its 
merits entitle It, for it is only here and 
there that one chances to meet it. Apart 
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from its value ns a flowering subject, the 
pleasing fragrance of its leaves should be 
sufficient to find for it many admirers. 
When in good soil we have had it reach 
to a height of 2j feet to 3 feet, and if 
planted in fairly good ground in an open, 
sunny spot the flowers will be all the more 
brilliant. It is especially suited for mass¬ 
ing. Being surface rooting, we find that a 
good mulch of rotten manure and frequent 
supplies of water are very beneficial. 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles as a 
bush. —In our northern climate it is gener¬ 
ally considered necessary to afford 
Ceanothuses the protection of a wall, so 
that it was with pleasure that I saw the 
other day a neat bush of C. Gloire de 
Versailles in the open in the gardens at 
St. Mary's Isle, Kirkcudbright. Mr. 
Jeffrey, Captain Hope's gardener, is very 
successful with the liner-flowering shrubs, 
and he informed me that the bush in ques¬ 
tion lias been now two years planted. The 
last two winters have been comparatively 
mild, but the plant in question seems to 
be quite established, and will produce a 
goodly quantity of the delicate blue sprays 
which are so characteristic of C. Gloire de 
Versailles.—W. McG., Bahnae. 

Plagianthus Lyalli.— Remarkably hand¬ 
some sprays of the true form of this come 
to us from Messrs. R. Veitch and Son, 
Exeter. A native of New Zealand, it is 
quite hardy in the southern part of this 
country. The flowers, which nre sup¬ 
ported by slender, drooping stalks, are 
pure white with a centrnl tuft of creamy 
stamens. It belongs to the Mallow family, 
and we understand that botanists have 
now changed the name to Gaya Lyalli. 
There are, according to Mr. Bean, two 
forms of this. At a recent meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society Miss Willmott 
showed several handsome sprays of the 
true form, which has a stiff, upright 
growth, the leaves and stems also being 
more downy than in the other, while the 
flowers are also larger and more freely 
produced. 

A note from Stranraer.—I enclose some 
photos, some of which you may care to 
reproduce in your paper. Nos. 1 and 2 
show Cordyline australis in flower July, 
1915. These plants, each 24 feet high, are 
growing in the garden at Logan, Wigtown¬ 
shire. No. 3 shows a very much-branched 
and large plant of Cordyline australis 
which had, when the photograph was 
taken in July, ten flower-spikes. This is 
growing in the garden at Chapel Rossan, 
Wigtownshire. Nos. 4 and 5 show 
Hydrangea hortensis photographed at the 
end of November last year when the 
plants were still in full beauty and covered 
with their deep blue flowers.— Kenneth 
McDouall, Logan, Stranraer, JY.B. 

[Many thanks for the very interesting 
photographs you send us. Unfortunately, 
they are not clear enough, being too much 
reduced for us to get the result we look 
for.—E d.] 

Saxlfraga cassia. — This is one of the 
latest of the Cushion Rockfoils to flower, 
and, though infinitely less showy than 
many of the summer-flowering sorts, is 
still of value in its own sphere for crevice 
planting and the like. An inch or two 
high, it is also one of tlie smallest-growing 
sorts for compact tufts of its miniature 
encrusted rosettes of leaves from which, 
not too freely, the frail stems bearing 
creamy-white flowers in loose sprays issue. 
For its size the species grows quite freely, 
though an earlier form (S. c. pr;eeox) is 
of greater vigour in all its parts, and, 
therefore, the more valuable for crevice 
or fissure planting. In “ Saxifrages” Mr. 
Irving mentions a “ major ” variety, which 



the last-named, which is not improbable. 
June and early July are their flowering 
time, when' very few of the smaller kinds 
are in bloom. Both succeed well in very 
gritty loam and are quite at home in sand¬ 
stone fissures or those of limestone. Many, 
too, have succeeded with them in the 
moraine, though the rock fissure—which 
they garnish so well—appears to be their 
true home.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Can we do without grafting?— As re¬ 
gards the Clematis and some other things 
I think we may, and should, do without 
it, for grafted plants arc often short-lived, 
though doubtless many grafted plants fail 
from want of skill in the grafter. Many 
unions fail from that cause alone. Still, 
grafting will retain its position because it 
leads to cheapness, but it ought to be done 
by experts to ensure a proper and perfect 
union. Those who dislike grafting may 
ignore grafted plants and rely upon layers, 
cuttings, and seeds. In my experience 
root-grafting, where young, healthy roots 
nre available, is better than stem-grafting, 
and there are less trouble from suckers 
and fewer failures.—E. II. 


FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTING. 

The earlier Strawberries can be planted 
in August the better the prospect of a 
good crop of fruit the following year. 
The latter can be achieved if runners,well 
established in pots, are employed, and pro¬ 
vided, of course, there is no delay in 
planting, a very good crop of handsome 
fruits is the reward. Early planting and 
the emplopment of strong, well-rooted 
plants also have other advantages, inas¬ 
much as it means the gain of a season, so 
far as a crop is concerned, while the 
plants, ns a result of their having got a 
firm grip of the soil, wall be liable to 
pass through a severe winter with im¬ 
punity. 

When runners are layered later, or if 
such as become rooted to the ground 
between the rows are used for planting, 
it is then useless to look for a crop the 
next year as they have neither the amount 
of roots nor the time in which to become 
established la-fore winter sets in. If the 
requisite area of ground is at liberty, and 
can be spared, planting under such con¬ 
ditions may take place, but as the plants 
will not bear in the succeeding year the 
ground should lie idle, or it can be utilised 
for raising other crops, such as Onions, 
Lettuces, and Cauliflowers for pricking 
off into frames and under hand-lights and 
cloches. On the other hand, when space 
•is restricted it is better to defer planting 
until spring, and to plant out the 
requisite number of runners in . nursery 
rows on a bonier. The plants will, treated 
in this w T ay, lift with good balls of soil in 
February, and commence rooting at once 
when placed in their new quarters. There 
is under these circumstances ample time 
in which to get the borders or breaks, as 
the case may be, prepared for their re¬ 
ception, but for immediate planting this 
must be undertaken at once. As the crop 
occupies the same site for at least three, 
and in many cases four, years, the soil 
should be manured and well dug before¬ 
hand. If is far easier to advise the digging 
in of well-rotted farmyard or stable 
manure than it is to obtain it at the pre¬ 
sent day; nevertheless, it is necessary that 
such material be used, the ]>oorer the soil 
tlie greater the quantity, within reason, 
to enrich and render it c-apnble of pro¬ 
ducing the best results. 

As firmness of soil is essential to the 
well being of the Strawberry, the surface 


a few days after having been dug should 
be levelled with a wooden rake and 
trodden firm, and the lighter the nature of 
the soil the greater the amount of tread¬ 
ing should it be subjected to. If the soil 
Is dry' it is better to water it where each 
plant will be set out than to wait for rain 
and lose valuable time. The plants them¬ 
selves should lie well soaked with water 
an hour or so before planting, and then, 
if the surface is mulched directly after¬ 
wards, they will not feel the effects of dry 
weather nearly so much as when this 
extra amount of attention is denied them. 

If plants in small pots are used the 
planting is best carried out with a trowel. 
With this holes are made sufficiently large 
in diameter to allow of some fine soil being 
placed all round the balls, and at such a 
depth that the tops of the ball can be just 
covered with soil. The soil around the 
balls can hardly be made too firm, and as 
the planting proceeds each plant should 
receive a liberal supply of water. The 
rows should stand 2 feet asunder and the 
plants 18 inches apart in the rows. When 
the ground can be spared another fi inches 
of space may be allowed in either in¬ 
stance. The after-treatment until winter 
sets in is to suppress runners as fast as 
they are produced, to occasionally hoe the 
surface in the event of a mulch being 
omitted, and to keep weeds under in any 
case. Watering, if dry weather sets in, 
must necessarily have prompt attention, 
but labour in this direction will, of course, 
be somewhat lessened if the advice to well 
mulch the surface is acted upon. 

_ A. W. 

STRAWBERRIES FOR AMATEURS. 

I kecjently saw a Strawberry bed in which 
the plants were growing about 2 feet apart 
in rows 3 feet or more asunder. The crop 
of fruits was below the average. The gar¬ 
den was a large one, and space could be 
spared, and it. occurred to me that amateur 
cultivators could not afford to devote so 
much space to so few plants. As a rule, 
the plants do not occupy the ground longer 
than three years. For some time past I 
have adopted the plan of planting—I refer 
to the variety Royal Sovereign, which re¬ 
quires as much space as any to grow in- 
two well-rooted runners 9 inches apart, 
that is, in pairs with a space of 15 inches 
between each pair and 2 feed between the 
rows. The first year a fairly good crop 
results, then one plant, the weaker one. 
is removed. I think this plan might be 
followed by amateurs pretty generally, 
especially where the gardens are small or 
of medium size. I like to be generous in 
the treatment of Strawberry plants as re¬ 
gards manuring. Unless the soil is really 
very poor do not mix any manure with it 
when the ground is deeply dug or trenched. 
The surface mulch, however, is a liberal 
one and supplemented when necessary. 
Planting should be completed by the end 
of August, then the plants will get well 
established before the winter comes. 
Young plants layered into small ]x>ts 
should be planted in their permanent 
quarters before they get very much i»t- 
bound, planting out ns they become fit and 
not waiting for the lost that are layered 
to be equally fit. Bourne Vale. 


Raspberries. —As soon ns all the fruit 
has been gathered the old canes will be 
cut off at tlie ground-level and removed to 
the tire-heap. After their removal it will 
be easy to determine how many young 
canes will be required to cover tlie trellis. 
All others will be removed ns soon as possi¬ 
ble. The canes loft to fruit next season 
will then have every (opportunity to grow 
strongly and get well ripened. 

UN . ERS Y OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PHILADELPHIA VOIE LACTEE. 
This is one of the many hybrid forms 
raised by M. Lemoine, P. microphyllus 
having been probably one of the parents. 
The flowers, as may be seen, are fairly 
large, single, and pure white, with a 
cluster of yellow stamens. It somewhat 
resembles another of M. Lemoine’s raising 
—Bouquet blanc—but. as seen growing, it 
is of more vigorous habit. It was given 
an award of merit by the Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on June ISth, 1912. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Paulownia imperiatis. —This may be re¬ 
garded as hardy, though it is rarely seen 
in perfection of bloom in this country. 
Its flower-buds, being formed in the 
autumn, are exposed to the winter frosts 
and rains, while spring frosts,' while the 


fined to a single stem, this will attain a 
height of from 10 feet to 12 feet in a 
season and bear enormous leaves, each 
often exceeding 2 feet in diameter.— 
Windham Fitzhekbert. 

A good town tree.— A tree that does not 
quickly outgrow its allotted space is the 
Mountain Ash, and it has much to recom¬ 
mend it for moderate-sized gardens in or 
near towns. It is certainly much better 
than larger native trees, such as Elms, 

\ Limes, Poplars, etc., which, just as they 
'i are beginning to lie handsome, have to lie 
lopped and otherwise mutilated to keep 
them within prescribed limits. The 
Mountain Ash in leaf, flower, and fruit 
gives three pretty aspects of beauty, but 
tile last, by far the most enjoyable of all, 
is generally cut short in country places 
where birds abound. Near towns, how- 
i ever, it is different, and I have frequently 
admired some fine trees, every branch of 
which Is borne down with the weight of 
the berries, which, in their season, make 



Flowering shoot of Philailelphus Vole Lactce. 


buds are swelling, are particularly disas¬ 
trous, the buds being so crippled that they 
are unable to expand. For this reason a 
sheltered site should always be selected. 
A specimen 20 feet or more in height is a 
glorious sight in its flowering season, the 
large, violet-blue blossoms resembling 
those of a Gloxinia in form. In the public 
gardens at Torquay there is a fine speci¬ 
men over 20 feet in height with a branch 
spread of 25 feet. This example flowered 
splendidly during the past spring. It is 
growing immediately in front of a cliff 
about 70 feet in height, which protects it 
from the north and east, while it is open 
to the south and west. In Spain the 
Paulownia blooms magnificently, and I 
well remember the gorgeous sight pre¬ 
sented early in April some years ago by 
the large trees, then in full flower, sur¬ 
rounding the great square at Ferrol. The 
Paulownia is also valuable for subtropical 
effect if set out about 3 feet apart and cut 
down to within an inch of the previous 
year's growth in th^spring. Then,! if con- 

CjO gle 


a welcome nnd brilliant display of colour 
that lasts a long time. The old kind itself 
is handsome enough, but varieties are now 
to be bad, one, at least, named aspleni- 
folia, having the loveliest of leafage, as 
graceful as that of the Fern after which 
it is specifically named, and a charming 
foil to the future clusters of berries.— 
A. G. 

Solanum crispum.—I was much interested 
in reading the note by “ I).," page 453, issue 
July 4th, on the above. A year ago I saw two 
very fine specimens in Hampshire gardens 
growing in naturally moist and dry positions 
respectively. One had been trained to a wall, 
but had grown many feet above it. and spread 
considerably; the other plant covered an old 
stump at the corner of a shrubbery, and was 
a striking feature there. The flowers were 
borne in great profusion during June and 
July.— Bourne Vale. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —New Edition, ISth, revised, with description* 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s. Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C, 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

FUCHSIAS AS BASKET PLANTS. 

Ix the lists of various plants that are re¬ 
commended by different writers as suit¬ 
able for growing in suspended baskets, the 
Fuchsia seldom finds a place, yet the 
entire plant in habit, the manner in wbieb 
the flowers are borne, and the flowers 
themselves, all show their adaptability for 
such a purpose. For conservatories they 
are well suited, for they grow quickly, 
and will, therefore, soon furnish a large 
basket, while, in common with the same 
varieties when grown in [Kits, a succes¬ 
sion of flowers is kept up for some time. 
The great point to bear in mind with all 
plants grown in hanging-baskets is to give 
as good soil as possible nnd to see that 
the roots do not suffer from want of 
water. A judicious disposition of hang¬ 
ing-baskets does a good deal towards 
relieving the bard and formal lines of the 
various glass structures in vyhieh plants 
are grown, and loose-growing subjects, 
such as the Fuchsia, are unsurpassed for 
this purpose. A good deal of the success 
or otherwise attending plants grown in 
suspended baskets depends upon the 
manner in which these are planted as well 
ns on their after treatment. The baskets 
must, in the first place, be lined either with 
broad flakes of Moss or with tough, 
fibrous turf. The 

Soil used, too, should be such as will 
give up its nourishment slowly, otherwise 
it may quickly become exhausted. For 
such plants as Fuchsias a good fibrous 
loam, with an admixture of decayed 
manure or leaf-mould, will be the most 
suitable. All the material used must, of 
course, be well secured, and a few pegs 
will be of service in this respect. A very 
good plan in filling hanging-baskets is, if 
Iiossible, not to consign them to their 
elevated position before the plants are 
established therein, as they can be better 
attended to when neaj tiie ground. The 

Watering of hanging baskets is 
always an important Item, and many cases 
of failure are attributable to an insuf¬ 
ficient amount of moisture. Naturally 
enough, if elevated near the glass the 
atmosphere is very dry, the conditions 
being, therefore, favourable for red-spider, 
which, unless checked, will soon destroy 
the beauty of many plants; hence they 
should, if possible, be prevented from 
effecting a lodgment on the leaves. If the 
plants receive an insufficient supply of 
water they naturally fall a prey to red- 
J spider far more readily than would be the 
case if the roots were well supplied with 
moisture. In 

Selecting Fuchsias for banging- 
baskets, those of a loose habit of growth 
should be chosen, as the close, compact- 
growing varieties, which are the most 
popular for pot culture, are not nearly 
so effective when suspended. A. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cyclamens.— I have about two dozen Cycla¬ 
men persicmu, some twelve months old, and 
some two years old, but several plants in both 
of them are showing flower-buds. Should I 
take these ofl or let them come along ? I kept 
I them in a temperature of about 55 degs. 
minimum until end of April, when I moved 
them to another house 10 degs. less. They are 
now in a cold frame and shaded from the 
hottest sunshine. Will you kindly advise as 
! to treatment?— Sooth Stafford. 

[As, of course, you do not want 
Cyclamen bloom at this season, we should 
I advise you to remove the flowers that are 
now showing. Though plants will occa¬ 
sionally flower now, we have never known 
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lliem bloom generally at this time of the 
year. You say nothing as to the size of 
tlie itots they are in or when potted, but 
as far as one can judge the treatment is 
correct. If the pots are well furnished 
with roots the plants should be benefited 
by an occasional stimulant.] 

Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis. — This Chinese 
shrub is now widely spread throughout 
the warmer regions of the globe, where it 
grows with great luxuriance and flowers 
with equal freedom. This has long been 
grown in this country. There is now a 
great number of varieties with both 
single and double blossoms. I prefer the 
single kinds. This Hibiscus is seen at its 
best when planted out in the sunny part 
of a stove or intermediate-house. Speci¬ 
mens may also be grown in large pots or 
tubs, and so treated, should the summer 
be a warm one, they will bloom well 
out-of-doors in a sunny spot. The 
flowers vary a good deal in colour. 
Another warm-house Hibiscus merits its 
share of notice. This is H. sehizopetalus, 
a plant of loose growth which is best seen 
(rained to the roof of a house, the 
drooping flowers, borne on very long 
stems, being in this way seen to consider¬ 
able advantage. The blossoms are red 
shaded with yellow in the centre, and the 
IK'tals are curiously cut and slashed.— 
K. It. W. 


Cyclamens.— Old conns that have been 
rested for a time will now be repotted, 
removing a considerable quantity of the 
old soil from them, but taking care not to 
injure the strong, fleshy roots. They will 
lie afforded pots a size larger than those 
they previously occupied. A suitable com¬ 
post consists of loam, decayed horse- 
droppings, leaf-mould, sand, and a little 
old mortar rubble. Pot moderately firm. 
Place the plants in a cold frame in a seini- 
shaded position, removing the lights at 
night to give the plants the benefit of the 
dews. Young plants raised from seed 
should be in their flowering-pots and may 
be afforded similar treatment as recom¬ 
mended for the older forms. If grown in 
frames exposed to sun, shade must be pro¬ 
vided. Spray between the [Hits both in the 
morning and afternoon of line days. 

Pelargoniums.— riants of the show and 
fancy sections of Pelargoniums should 
have nearly the whole of the current year’s 
growth cut away, but the fancy varieties 
should not be pruned so severely. After 
(he plants,are pruned and cleaned place 
in a cold frame, affording each plant plenty 
of room for development. Freely ventilate 
the frame and syringe I he stems twice a 
day, but for the present do not give them 
any water at the roots. 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine is growing 
freely. Plants now established in .’1-inch 
pots will be repotted into 1J-inoli pots, and 
those already in 4]-ineh pots into others a 
size larger, which are the largest pots 
needed for plants rooted this season. 
There is still time to root cuttings for pro¬ 
curing a bntcli of plants to flower in 3-inch 
pots. 


Scutellaria Mocclnlana.—This forma a re¬ 
markably bright feature in the greenhouse 
during the summer months, and remains in 
beauty a considerable time. It is a native of 
Mexico, and has been long grown in gardens. 
It thrives beet when wintered in a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. to 60 degs.. during the early 
spring growing it in an intermediate-house, 
and removing to the greenhonse later on. 
This Scutellaria is a plant of a sparely branch¬ 
ing upright habit of growth, the blossoms 
being borne in closely - packed terminal 
clusters. Individually, the flowers nre almost 
li inches long, and in colour bright scarlet, 
the interior of the bloom rich yellow. It is 
very easily struck from cuttings of the young 
growing shoots put into a gentle heat during 
spring. When young the plants should be 
stopped in order to induce a bushy habit, but 
this must not be c arr ied to excess as strong 


shoots are riere«srffy > foj* 
good heads of blolm.—F 



tion of 


ROSES. 


ROSES AS BUSHES. 

Can you recommend the following as bush 
Hoses :—Louise C. Bre6lau. Viscountess Enfield, 
and Mme. 0. Lutand? Do they hold their 
flowers erect, and do they grow into large 
bushes?—W eekly Reader. 

[Of the three Roses mentioned I can only 
recommend for your purpose 

Louise Catherine Ukesi.au. — The 
colouring of this Rose is unique nnd is 
very attractive in all its stages, from the 
brilliant coral-red buds to the orange and 
shrimp pink fully-open flowers. The only 
fault is that some of the earliest blossoms 
are apt to come bad in colour—a sort of 
drab-pink instead of the rich salmon and 
shrimp pink. This fault is soon rectilied, 
and in some soils and localities may never 
occur, so we can easily afford to pass it 
over. Tlie growth is sturdy and vigorous, 
branching freely and remaining compact. 
'There is no tendency to bolt away as in 
Hugh Dickson or Druschki, but, given 
time, it develops into quite large bushes. 
L. C. Breslau is also free-flowering, and 
keeps right on through the season with 
hardly a break. The buds are lovely, and 
if tlie large globular open flowers are not 
of the best form they are attractive. The 
flower-stems are fairly firm, but the blooms 
can hardly be said to be erect, for the 
shoots carrying them are sent out from 
the plant at all angles. The handsome 
large dark green leaves, being of a leathery 
texture, are quite mildew-proof. More¬ 
over, tliis foliage is retained well into the 
winter and is as near being evergreen as 
that of any bush Rose I know. 

Viscountess Enfield does well ns a 
standard, but the flower-stems are very 
weak, while the open flowers have little 
colour and nre loose and “ floppy.” It 
cannot, therefore, be recommended. There 
are several exquisite pink Roses among 
the H.T.’s, my favourites as bushes being 
Mme. Segond Weber (with long, slmiiely 
buds and large, full blooms), Margaret 
(pale pink blossoms of perfect exhibition 
form, carried on very stiff, erect stems), 
Mrs. Wakefield Christie Miller (one of the 
most effective bush Roses grown, the very 
large globular blooms being produced on 
very substantial and absolutely upright 
stalks), and Mrs. George Shnwyer (a very 
vigorous, hut neat-growing variety, with 
large, perfectly-formed, tall-centred blooms 
nnd beautiful buds held on fairly upright 
stems). 

Mme. Ciias. Lutand is one of the flnest- 
coloured Roses in cultivation when seen at 
its best, but I do not think it would answer 
your purpose. Many of the flowers, 
especially at. certain periods, are of a very 
ordinary yellow colour, and although the 
growth is fairly erect the blooms nre not 
shown to tlie best advantage, most of them 
having a drooping tendency. Mme. Cbns. 
Lutand is claimed to supersede Marquise 
de .Ninety, hut I prefer the latter. One of 
the grandest yellows Ternet Duclier has 
yet sent out is Cissle Easlea. The variety 
holds its finely-formed saffron-yellow 
flowers well up above the foliage on long, 
stiff stems with no tendency to droop, 
even when tlie stem is carrying five or six 
specimens. In all other respects Clssie 
Easlea is similar to L. C. Breslau, in¬ 
cluding the glorious foliage. Duchess of 
Wellington is another extra line yellow, 
with a very vigorous bushy habit. The 
dainty long flame-like blossoms nre shown 
to tlie best advantage on the plant, nnd 
are rich and reliable in colouring. Other 
good yellow Roses with firm stems are 
Mrs. Aaron Ward. Sunburst, Arthur R. 
Goodwin. .Tames Coey, nnd Mrs. Peter 
Blair. The first two nre very variable in 


colour, often almost white, while the last 
two produce rather small blossoms—three 
to six or more on each stem.] 


Rose Little Dorrit. — Looking at Little 
Dorrit casually one might take it to be an 
extra highly-coloured Mme. Antoine Mari, 
but on closer examination the difference 
between the two is more apparent. The 
blooms are somewhat similar in form, with 
the same exquisite spiral centre nnd 
slightly reflexing outer petals, Little 
Dorrit being considerably longer in the 
petal. The opening buds nre beautiful, 
making ideal buttonhole flowers. These 
lovely buds nre of a fawn-pink mottled 
nnd splashed with crimson and chrome- 
yellow. As the flowers expand, the colour 
fades rapidly.to a chaste flesh-pink with 
satiny-blush at the edges of the petals and 
occasional streaks of carmine on the outer 
petals. In the mass the warm rosy- 
crimson of the buds blending with the jmle 
pink open flowers and dark green foliage 
makes n very effective colour scheme. The 
growth of tin’s Rose also fits it well for 
growing as a bush or massing, the freely- 
branched, well-bn lanced habit, together 
with its freedom of flowering, being ideal 
for such uses. Although belonging to the 
Tea-scented Roses, Little Dorrit Is quite 
hardy and an easy tiling to cultivate either 
as dwarf or standard. Like most Teas, 
this variety is lovely during the autumn, 
the cool, dewy nights and bright, days 
giving a most beautiful finish to the flowers 
that is not seen during the hotter summer 
months. We have to thank Messrs. Paul 
and Son, Clieshunt, for giving us this ex¬ 
quisite and useful Rose, which can be 
safely recommended for general garden 
work.— Eglantine. 

Hybrid Sweet Briars,— The flowering 
season is now over nnd the “heps” nre 
swelling fast and will serve to render the 
hedge ornamental later in the season. A 
certain amount of overhauling of the new 
growths is now necessary, as a great, deal 
of tills is naturally produced near to, or 
at the tops of, the bushes. A judicious 
thinning is always beneficial. This con¬ 
sists in tlie removal of the very strongest 
of tlie growths, except where they occur 
on tlie lowermost branches, when they 
are preserved and loosely tied in, witli a 
view to the keeping of tlie lower portion 
of the hedge well furnished. It is found 
that shoots of medium strength, say about 
5 feet to 1! feet in length, flower more 
freely than do those of a more gross 
habit, which may be twice as long. When 
they become sufficiently pliable, or will 
bend without snapping, they are tied down 
in an informal manner.—G. P. K. 

Rambler Roses. —Many of these are now 
passing out of bloom. Tlie wood which 
lias just, flowered will tie removed to make 
room for the young, vigorous shoots now 
fast developing. This annual cutting out 
of the flowering wood is more necessary 
with regard to some varieties than others. 
In some a certain amount, of the older 
wood may lie legitimately left with ex¬ 
cellent results, most of tlie Wicliuraiana 
hybrids coming under this category. In 
other cases, such as The Dawson, 
Leuchtstern, nnd Ramblers of the multi- 
flora section of Roses, the best results in 
tlie shape of myriads of blooms are 
obtained when only young wood is de¬ 
pended on for their production.—A. W. 

Bose Mrs. W. J. Grant. —Seldom lias this 
fine Rose shown to more advantage than 
during the paAt few weeks. Mrs. W. J. Grant 
is one of the best Rosee of its colour, espe¬ 
cially in a cool season; and it lends itself well 
to forcing. When established in pots, Mrs. 
W. J. Grant may he brought on at any given 
time—about twelve weeks, i or rather less as 
the season advances, from the date of pruning, 
finding the buds in good condition for cut- 
ling.—K irk. 
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ORCHIDS. 

THE MOCASSIN FLOWER 
(CYPRIPEDIUM SPECTABILE). 

This is the most valuable of all the hardy 
Cypripediums. Its chief value, apart alto¬ 
gether from the beauty of its handsome 
flowers, is due to the ease with which it 
may be grown in cool and shady spots in 
almost any garden, and also to its perfectly 
reliable character where given proper 
cultivation. This is more, perhaps, than 
could be stated of the majority of the 
hardy species. Given a moist, peaty bed, 
where a constantly cool rooting medium is 
guaranteed, and with good plants one may 
rest fairly well assured of the plants be¬ 
coming stronger and better each year. 
Size and general vigour may be increased 
if a specially deep bed of peat is given, to 
be followed each autumn by a mixed mulch 
of decayed leaves, peat, and very short, 
finely-sifted manure. The last is not 


Culture. —There is nothing difficult in 
the cultivation of this Coelogyne, the tem¬ 
perature of a warm greenhouse or an 
intermediate structure sufficing, although 
a higher temperature through the summer 
months will do no harm. A thin shading ( 
is essential when the sun is bright, and in 
tlie early stages of growth, but directly | 
the new pseudo-bulbs are formed they 
should receive the full benefit of the sun. 
Throughout the growing period water 
must be afforded liberally, and the sur¬ 
roundings should he kept moist, while an 
oeeasional light spray overhead will be 
beneficial whenever the elements are 
favourable. As the season advances, and 
the pseudo-bulbs reach maturity, the 
water supply may be gradually diminished, 
and when the plants are at rest only suf¬ 
ficient should be given to maintain the 
1 bulbs in a plump condition. C. cristata 
I should be grown in fairly large pans, each 
containing several leads, then the effect is 
I pleasing when they are in flower. Frequent 



The Mocassin Flower (Cypripedium spectabile) at Borcle Bill, Shs;cx. 


usually applied in planting this Orchid at 
first, but it may be supplied in the manner 
suggested and with good effect. 


CCELOGYNE CRISTATA. 

This may be successfully grown in houses 
which are used for miscellaneous subjects. 
The flowers, produced in .drooping 
racemes, are pure white excepting the lip, 
the centre of which is stained and 
crested with orange-yellow. There are 
several varieties, such as Lemoniana, in 
which the lip has a crest of citron-yellow. 
This form appeared many years ago in the 
collection of Sir Charles Lemon at Car- 
clew, and was named after thnt gentle¬ 
man, and not in reference to the colour of 
the lip, as many people imagine. In the 
variety alba (syn. hololeucn) the flowers 
are pure white without any trace of 
yellow. There are several others, such as 
Chatsworth var., Trentham var., etc., blit 
it is questionable whether they possess any 
distinctive feature. Thevalueof C.cristata 
lies in the fact 
appear during the 1 
I 1 



disturbance is not desirable, as specimens I 
will continue to thrive for several years [ 
without any attention in this direction. 
Where several examples are. grown the j 
whole should never be repotted at one 
time. It is much lie I ter to repot one or 
two plants each year, then there is no lack 
of flowers. Plants disturbed at the root , 
never flower well the following year. 
When potting, all the old soil and dead 
roots must bo removed, and a great num¬ 
ber of tlie back pseudo-bulbs, three be- | 
hind each lead or growing point being 
ample. The pans should ire filled to one- j 
half of their depth with drainage, over 1 
which is laid a thin layer of Sphagnum I 
Moss to secure a free outlet, for water. A I 
suitable rooting medium consists of 
Osmunda-fibre, peat, and Sphagnum Moss \ 
in equal parts, to which is added a 
moderate sprinkling of crushed crocks or I 
silver sand. Several pieces or leads are ! 
placed in one receptacle and some of the 
growing points should be arranged to- I 
wafds the centre, so tlint a well-balanced 
specimen can be secured. The soil should 


be pressed down fairly firm and the bulbs 
must be made firm by means of wire pegs. 
For a few weeks little water will lie re¬ 
quired, but when root action is evident the 
supply can be increased. The repotting 
should be done soon after the plants have 
finished flowering When they are in 
bloom the atmosphere must be kept toler¬ 
ably dry to prolong the life of the flowers. 

Sadox. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

WATERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Regular attention to watering is of the 
utmost importance, and in a dry season, 
where the collection is large, the work is 
somewhat laborious. It is necessary to 
look through the plants three times a day 
at least, and at each time give water to 
any that may be dry. The thoughtless 
way of giving water to every plant will not 
do even in the case of so gross-growing a 
subject as tlie Chrysanthemum. There are 
two things to avoid—-namely, excessive 
dryness at the roots, and the reverse, for 
l>otli extremes certainly cheek a plant, if 
not throw it entirely out of health. If, 
therefore, the watering lie done in a hap¬ 
hazard way tlie roots will surely sutler one 
way or tlie other. The greatest difficulty in 
the matter of watering has to be faced by 
that no small portion of Chrysanthemum 
lovers who must, through business en¬ 
gagements, leave their plants from morn¬ 
ing until evening, and are thus absent at 
the most critical time. 

It is at the mid-day turn when so many 
are found dry. The scorching sun has 
done its work on the plants passed as all 
right in the morning, and if not looked to 
they will by evening be a mass of drooping 
leaves. Some partially plunge the riots in 
Coeoanut fibre or the like, and this, to 
some extent, prevents quick evaporation. 
By far the better plan, however, is to leave 
some member of tlie household in tem- 
porary charge during hut weather. It is 
good practice to allow each plant to get on 
tlie side of dryness at the roots occasion¬ 
ally. This sweetens the soil, and thus 
assists healthy development. When possi¬ 
ble, I allow the plants to pass the night 
in tlie above state. 

There are several well-known indications 
of a plant requiring water—the dry ap- 
pearance of the soil and flagging leaves, 
for instance. A sharp rap of the pot wilt 
tell by its sending forth a ringing, hollow 
sound that moisture is needed, and if there 
be a doubt at any time just lift the pot up. 
In its comparatively light weight there is a 
sign that water should be given. Apply 
enough water at each time to thoroughly 
moisten the whole hall of earth. How 
often each plant should lie watered cannot 
be told in writing, ns there are so many 
things to lie considered—the state of the 
weather each day, posit ion of the garden, 
size of pots, and so on; but those sorts of 
a strong growth will take up more mois¬ 
ture than varieties of weakly constitution. 

It is well to let the water stand some 
hours in an open vessel to get warmed and 
softened before use. With a large number 
of plants to supply it is not always possi¬ 
ble to do this, but such practices as water¬ 
ing straight from the mains should be 
avoided. Yellow leaves will follow chilled 
roots. Soda, previously dissolved in hot 
water at the rate of 1 lb. to 100 gallons, 
is a well-known means of softening hard 
water. Tliis. too. will be good as a mild 
stimulant. In all cases Chrysanthemum 
plants should be filling with roots their 
large-sized pots, and watering with other 
than clear water will become a necessity, 
if the best results are to be obtained. One 
eanmjt put all the food required to last 
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the plant throughout the season into a 
small pot, anil to keep the same In a good, 
healthy, vigorous state, manures must be 
added. These are best applied in a liquid 
state, because we can then have better 
control over their strength. It is easy to 
over-feed plants. 


VEGETABLES. 

SOME EARLY CAI5BAGES. 

Many growers have a fixed date for 
sowing their Cabbage seeds. I have 
often heard the remark made that July 
20 is the proper date on which to sow, but 
I am quite satisfied that no one day of the 
year can be singled out that would suit 
every garden, district, or county on 
which to sow Cabbage seed. I have seen 
excellent crops of Cabbages from sow¬ 
ings made the first week In August. 
There is a risk of bolting from too early 
sowing. The man who sows on August 1st 
would in all probability have less com¬ 
plaint to make in regard to bolting than 
his neighbour who chose July 20th as his 
date. Yet both may have equally good re¬ 
sults. 

In sowing, some prefer to scatter the 
seeds broadcast on a prepared site, be¬ 
lieving this practice produces sturdy 
plants in good time. No doubt it does do 
this, assuming the ground is clean, fresh, 
anil in good tilth, but the case differs 
materially if the plot has more than its 
complement of latent weed-seeds. I hold 
that drills are far better, as then the hoe 
can be used freely. Whether in drills or 
broadcast it is essential that crowding 
be avoided, for this can only result in 
weakly attenuated plants that will have a 
bud start and be most likely to give a 
large percentage of bolted plants in the 
spring. 

For early cutting the smaller-hearted 
stocks of the type known as Wheeler’s 
Imperial are those one would choose. 
Among these small-headed Cabbages Har¬ 
binger stands out. I have come to re¬ 
gard this as Indispensable for the first 
sowing. I know some who depend on 
Wheeler’s Imperial for spring cutting. To 
this I cannot agree, because in the case 
of the private gardener, or even the 
market grower, there is the chance of an 
over supply at one time—in fact, a glut 
may happen, with its attendant waste, 
and a shortage following. Ellam’s, 
Flower of Spring, Offenham, April, Mein's 
No. 1, Defiance, and Emperor are all good 
stocks that have their adherents. 

West Wilts. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Planting Potatoes. —With regard to Mr. 
Sutton’s letter (page 458) concerning present 
planting of Potatoes in order to have new 
ones in November and December, ia there 
much risk of losing the crop owing to the 
September frosts, and if there are the usual 
heavy autumn rains would not the young 
Potatoes be a good deal damaged and the 
quality indifferent? I suppose it would be 
better for such a crop not to have very lieavilv 
manured soil? I think many who, like myself, 
have no knowledge of growing any but early 
garden Potatoes would welcome some hints in 
your valuable paper.—R. Nolan Ferrall. 

Peas failing (.4. Spittle ).—The failure of the 
Peas is due to poverty of soil and want of 
feeding. You may help the other rows by lay¬ 
ing along each side of the row a good mulch 
of manure anti watering freely so as to wash 
the goodness of the manure down to the roots. 
On such a soil as yours the Peas ought to be 
grown in trenches in the bottom of which 
should be plenty of good manure, plenty of 
water being afforded if the weather is at all 
dry. 

The Onion-fly.—This usually appears now. 
Boot, a simple, easily-applied remedy, should 
be lightly sprinkled over the plants now,', and 
the dressing repeated occasionally. It will 
also act os a manure when the rain has 
washed it into the ground. Soot may also be 
used with advantage to recently - planted 
Celery to prevent the attacks of the Celery-fly. 
If used quite fresh it may sometimes* do in¬ 
jury to very youne-f^liage.—E. H.t 

• Digitized by GOOgle 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

THE CARROT GRUB. 

I shall be much obliged if you will kindly 
give me some hints ns to the prevention or 
oure of Carrot-fly. In m.v liret year here (1912) 
I had a very good crop of Carrots, but since 
then the fly has completely ruined the lot. 
My soil is nice loam on gravel. I trenched 
two spits deep in late autumn, made up beds 
in March, and last year gave good dressing of 
ground lime in spring. I sowed the Carrots iu 
ground not manured in autumn or spring— 
they follow Potatoes or Onions. 1 have 
thinned out in dry weather and during rain 
iu other years. This year 1 had a promise of 
a splendid crop. I thinned out after the 
drought had broken. I drew the soil up to 
stems of those remaining. Armed it, and gave 
a liberal dose of soot. Two weekB after, the 
whole bed was ruined by fly. I doubt if 1 shall 
get 1 lb. good CarrotB out of 36 yards sown.— 
V. W. 

' [When once an attack of the Carrot fly 
has been experienced steps should be taken 
to prevent a further attack by dressing 
the plot either with gas-lime or one of the 
soil disinfectants In late autumn or early 
winter. The crop in the succeeding year 
should also be grown as far removed as 
possible from the infected area, and steps 
taken to render the soil immune by digging 
in, when preparing the ground in winter, 
a soil disinfectant. These necessary pre¬ 
cautions you should adopt this coming 
autumn or winter. Then, should you have 
reason to suspect an attack to be Imminent 
next spring, obtain some fine sand or Saw¬ 
dust and sprinkle paraffin over either at 
the rate of n gallon to a bnrrowload and 
turn it two or three times. Strew this be¬ 
tween the rows, but do not allow the 
material to come into contact with the 
plants. Two applications are necessary, 
the first as soon as the plants appear above 
ground and the second when they are large 
enough for thinning. When preparing the 
site for sowing make the soil sufficiently 
firm, or so that the drills can he drawn 
without disturbing the surface to any 
great extent.] 

GARDEN FOOD. 

THE USE OF THE CUCUMBER. 
This is so frequently well grown in 
English gardens that its use should he 
much thought of. It also has the 
advantage that it can be easily bought in 
the market in a fresh state, which is not 
tile case with many vegetables. Its use, 
therefore, both in salads and in cookery, 
should be encouraged. Wo are iu complete 
sympathy with the Arab or Persian who 
eats it out of hand, as we eat a pear or nil 
Apple, and apparently with as great a 
relish. 

It is a common and a had practice in 
our English way of using the Cucumber to 
add to it vinegar, one of the most 
unwholesome acids one can get into the 
body. The Cucumber is best grown 
quickly and eaten when young. 

Where people can grow Ridge Cucumbers 
out-of-doors they will lie found excellent 
for cooking. In hot seasons, when green 
vegetables get scarce, it is well to have the 
Cucumber to fall buck on, and we give 
below several recipes for its preparation. 
People with whom the Cucumber when 
peeled disagrees may digest it if it is 
eaten.with its peel and in its natural con¬ 
dition. By far the greater number of 
cases of dyspepsia induced by the Cucum¬ 
ber are, in our opinion, in reality brought 
about by the use of vinegar and spices. 
If an acid is required then a squeeze of 
Lemon-juice will be found to answer, but 
we doubt if it is an improvement. 

Cucumber on toast is a pleasant dish. Cut the 
vegetable in i-inch slices and stew these in 
water till tender, but not broken. Meanwhile 
boil a cupful of cream and milk in half por¬ 
tions with n tablespoonful of butter, and salt 
and pepper to taste. Drain the Cucumber 
slices, heat them in the cream sauce, and serve 
them on pieces of toast. 

Cucumbers au geatin.—T ake one or two 
Cucumbers, according to size, peel them, and 


either boil or steam them until they feel 
tender. Drain them well and cut them in dice. 
Then grease a fireproof gratin dish and 
arrange in it alternate layers of Cucumber 
and grated cheese, seasoning to taste. The 
amount of salt will depend on the kind of 
cheese used. When all is in, moisten the con¬ 
tents of the dish with cream or a little thin 
white sauce, spriukle with bread or biscuit 
crumbs and lay a few small pieces of butter 
on the top. Bake in a moderate oven until 
well browned. 

Cucumber, to stew. —Pare the Cucumber, and 
cut it into pieces 3 inches in length. Halve 
these pieces lengthwise, and take out the seeds. 
Throw them into boiling water slightly salted. 
Boil five minutes, and drain. Melt the butter 
in a stewpan. let it turn slightly brown, and 
mix in the flour. Then add brown stock and 
stir until boiling. Place the Cucumber in this 
sauce, put the lid on the pail, ami stew slowly 
until tender. When ready, carefully dish the 
pieces in a hot vegetable dish, skim the sauce, 
and strain it over. Serve as hot as possible. 
Time to stew, about twenty minutes. 

Pried Cucumbers. —Peel the Cucumbers, cut in 
thick slices either lengthwise or across, cover 
with cold water, and let stand for half an 
hour. Drain, dry on a cloth, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, dip in egg and crumbs, and 
fry iu deep fat. Or, dip in a batter made of 
one egg, one cupful of milk, and one and one- 
lialf cupfuls of flour, a pinch each of Balt and 
paprika. Or, dip ill seasoned flour and sautfi. 
Serve with mayonnaise. Garnish with sliced 
Lemon. 

Escallofed Cucumbers.— Peel and cut into 
dice six large Cucumbers. Butter a baking- 
dish and put in a layer of the dice, seasoning 
with grated Onion and Lemon-juice. Cover 
with crumbs, dot with butter, and season with 
paprika and celery salt. Repeat until the dish 
is full, having crumbs and butter on top. 
Cover and bake for an hour, then remove the 
cover, and brown. Serve with sauce piquante. 

Cucumber fritters. —Peel and slice Cucumbers, 
cover with boiling water, let stand for fifteen 
minutes, drain and wipe dry. Beat an egg 
with a cupful of milk and add enough sifted 
flour to make a batter. Season the Cucumber 
slices, dip iu the batter, and fry in deep fat. 

Cucumber timbales.—M ix one cupful of cooked 
Cucumber pulp and half a cupful of bread¬ 
crumbs with half a cupful of very thick 
cream sauce, a tableepoonful of Lemon-juice, 
the yolks of two eggs beaten thoroughly, and 
a few drops of Onion juice. Fold in the stiffly 
beaten whites of the eggs, fill small buttered 
timbale-moulds, and bane until firm in a pan 
of hot water. 

Cucumbers a la poulbtte.— Peel and split 
three Cucumbers, scoop out tile seeds, and cut 
into small pieces. Cook until tender in salted 
water to cover, and drain. Cook together one 
tablespoonful each of buLler and flour, add a 
cupful or two of stock or of the cooking 
liquid, and cook until thick, stirring con¬ 
stantly. Season with salt ami pepper, add the 
drained Cucumbers and the yolks of two eggs 
well beaten. Heat thoroughly but do not boil, 
take from the fire, add the juice of half a 
Lemon, and serve. 

Food in the winter from the garden.'— 

Now is the time when every vacant yard 
of land should be cropped with something 
useful. Tlie laud, after the refreshing 
ruins, is in u good condition for planting 
all kinds of greens. Turnips should be 
sown freely, not forgetting the yellow and 
black varieties, which are hardy and 
keep well. Ivcttuce should be sown 
freely, not forgetting a good strain of the 
old blaek-seeded Bath Cos. A sowing of 
Endive will also be useful. Early Horn 
Carrots for using in a young state may 
also be sown. Pens and Iiong-i>od Beans, 
if treated rightly, will bear a second crop 
in autumn. I have generally found it 
best to shorten the Beans back to within 
a foot or so of the ground, bat success de¬ 
pends upon the plants retaining their 
vigour. Plants exhausted by bearing ripe 
seed had better be cleared off and a suit¬ 
able crop planted, and if any old, un¬ 
planted sets of Early Potatoes remain they 
may be planted at once. Neither must we 
forget Spinach and Onions, which in most 
places are sown first or second week iu 
August. It was formerly the custom to 
depend upon the Tripoli and Lisbon 
Onions for autumn sowing. Now, in 
order to escai>e the Onion-fly, we sow any 
variety we wish, including Ailsa Craig, at 
this season, or else wait till February and 
sow under glass in heat. At this season 
we must not forget to sow Cabbage for 
spring. In the north, Cabbages may be 
sown about July 20th, and in the south the 
first week in August will be early 
enough.—E. H. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CLEMATIS AND WHITE IlOSES. 
The illustration Is u good example of the 
right use of these handsome climbers of 
which we see far too little. The Clematis 
iigured is the white-flowered Mine. Van 
Jloutte, which is threading its way 
through that charming Rose Una, the | 
commingling of the two being extremely 
beautiful. Three winters ago it was 
decided to form a small Rose garden, 
and a fence for climbing plants was 
erected to shut off the kitchen garden and 
form a background to a 5 feet border 
SO yards long, which was to be tilled with 
single Irish and China Roses. The border 
was trenched to a depth of 2 feet (> inches. 
The Olay bottom was taken out and burnt, 


and delightful white single Rose, which 
produces numerous clusters of large white 
flowers, pale huff in the bud stage, and 
lasting In beauty for a long time, was 
planted, the six plants put In almost meet¬ 
ing each other now. Clematises of the 
best kinds on their own roots wore pro¬ 
cured, and planted between the Roses, and 
these at the time the photograph was 
taken (early July) formed an object of un- 
j surpassed beauty. Many of the beautiful 
and delicately-coloured blossoms would 
cover a dinner-plate. 

It is to be regretted that one can still 
visit large gardens full of interest, and yet 
not see a single Clematis. Visitors have 
told me that they possessed a fine plant of 
a Clematis to-day, but to-morrow It was 
dead. This is what has prevented their 


with a mixture of light, warm soil. The 
few' roots were carefully laid out and 
about three joiuts of the stem were buried, 
with the result that many are now of 
considerable size and losses few. from 
careful observation I am convinced that 
to keep these beautiful subjects with us 
they should be on their own roots, and 
until this is done disappointment will 
follow. 

Clematises can be layered as easily as 
Carnations and strike fairly w'ell from 
cuttings, and even if it is necessary for the 
nurseryman to double the price of own 
root plauts they are worth it. E. M. 

HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Easily-grown hardy flowers. — Some 
time since a correspondent complaihed 


Clematises and white Boses on trellis of Bose garden. 


being replaced with good loam, with which 
were incori>orated leaf-soil, old lime- 
nibble,’ wood-ashes, and some of the burnt 
clay. In tliis the Roses were planted. 

At the back of the border a trench was 
taken out IS inches by IS inches and filled 
with a mixture of the natural heavy soil, 
leaves, burnt earth, and sandy rubble, no 
manure being used. An ordinary iron 
boundary fence, about 4 feet high, was 
erected, and this was afterwards covered 
with Oak battens and Bamboo cones, 
which are carried about IS inches above 
tile iron frame. In tills way the fence will 
last for a great many years. All parts 
touching the ground being of iron, there 
is no cause for worry on the approach of 
storms, as in the quickly-rotting wooden 
fence. On this fence Rqse-iJna, a vigorous 


iase-JEna, a vigorous 

Go gle 


being more extensively planted, and I am 
convinced that the grafting of these choice 
Japanese plants upon coarse and unsuit¬ 
able stocks is at the root of the evil and 
rolls many gardens of these charming sub¬ 
jects. A few years ago I planted some 
hundreds, some worked on C. Viticella, 
some on C. Vitalba, others on their own 
roots. Of the last scarcely a plant has 
failed, and some of them would cover a 
bower of considerable size to-day. In the 
case of the grafted plants the soil was 
washed away from the roots, and in every 
ease where two or three “ own roots ” had 
been formed above the graft the stem was 
severed and the bunch of stock roots 
thrown away. These were planted at the 
base of various trees and shrubs, a hole 
18 inches square being got out and refilled 


that “Amateur Among the Flowers” 
gave too much space to the commoner, 
more easily-grown hardy flowers, the idea 
apparently being that only the rarer 
things, which are of more difficult culture, 
should lie dealt with. Your correspondent 
seems fo miss the principal point in hardy 
flower culture, the primary object of 
which is to render the garden beautiful all 
through the growing time. Such things 
as Epigiea reitens and Gnultheria trico- 
phylla have much beauty in a quiet way, 
i and the hardy-flower grower feels a 
thrill of delight when he has mastered 
their requirements. The plants that 
flourish in any fair garden soil, and that 
give us a rich reward for ordinary cul¬ 
tural care, must, however, always be in 
tlie forefront^ There are-things which in 
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their (lay wore cherished, but which the 
advent of newcomers has pushed so 
much into the background that many 
amateurs now beginning to take up the 
cidture of hardy flowers seriously are 
scarcely aware of their existence. 

Old-fashioned Columbines. —Here we 
have an instance of a truly valuable 
garden flower being pushed into tile back¬ 
ground by its more delicately - consti¬ 
tuted relations. Naturally the long- 
spurred kinds took the public fancy. Their 
graceful growth and lovely colours placed 
them in the forefront of hardy flowers, 
but if. may be safely said that in the 
majority of gardens they cannot be 
treated as ordinary border flowers. They 
are not capable of contending with a 
strong vegetation in the same way that 
the old-fashioned varieties can easily do. 

I was pleased to see Mr. McGuffog’s re¬ 
marks on this old-fashioned flower, 
which shows that some of our profes¬ 
sional gardeners cherish them. In a good 
strain there is great variety of form and 
colour, and once a crop of seed is allowed 
to ripen there will be no need to raise 
seedlings; they will come up naturally in 
time all over the place. This Columbine 
is bound to become naturalised in a 
garden where there is any chance for 
young plants to appear without being cut 
oil by the hoe. It must be a quarter of a 
century since I raised plants, and 
although I did away with a great many 
when the long-spurred kinds came into 
cultivation, I cannot lose them, as they 
sjiring up wherever they get a fair-chance 
of life. This season it was instructive 
to note how capable they are of holding 
their own and looking happy when in 
close companionship with a superior vege¬ 
tation. They sprang up among long 
Grass which surrounded a bush Honey¬ 
suckle, and were as vigorous and free- 
flowering as if growing in the open 
border. In the wild garden these Colum¬ 
bines should always find a place. 

Day Dimes.- In order to form a true 
idea of the decorative worth of these they 
must be seen in masses. Small specimens 
with several spikes of bloom are not im¬ 
pressive. This year I have had Dumor- 
tieri and flava in clumps’, with a hundred 
or more expanded blooms on them. lu 
this condition they make a tine show. The 
Hemeroealiises are fine tilings; they give 
so much for so little care and labour. 
Nothing can be better for placing among 
low-growing shrubs. Stir the ground 
deeply, give tlibrn a hit of manure for a 
start, and they will increase in size and 
blooming power from year to year. 
ITants of this description should be freely 
used where there is a considerable area 
of ground to furnish. 

The Maiden Pink lias been, and is now 
(July 1st), unusually fine, and I can truth¬ 
fully say that I have never before realised 
the worth of this little hardy flower. The 
complete Indifference to weather changes 
is surprising. A period of heat, and 
drought such as will seriously affect the 
blooming powers of so many things has no 
effect on this little Pink, and a deluge of 
rain only enhances its beauty. The 
flowers are absolutely weather-proof. I 
never take any pains witii it. Young 
plants spring up every year and are 
allowed to remain undisturbed. I have 
about a dozen good-sized specimens bear¬ 
ing thousands of blossoms and making a 
fine show. J. Corn hill. 


Wallflower Eastern Queen.— During the 
past spring I had exceptional opportuni¬ 
ties of coming into contact with men who 
annually grow Wallflowers in very large 
quantities, and while some of them held 
Eastern Quee^Th high e^Ui|at^on, many 


of them condemned it, while others were 
by no means enthusiastic over it. I think 
that, if used in sufficiently large masses, 
Eastern Queen ranks high, hut if planted 
in lines or in small patches the effect is 
certainly not pleasing. The same thing 
applies to the blooms when cut. Singly 
they are Insignificant and far from 
pleasing in colour, but in a large bunch 
they are very handsome. The same thing 
is true of some Sweet Peas.— Kirk. 


PLANTING AND SOWING IN DRY 
WEATHER. 

Planting may be carried out with success 
in a dry time If certain precautions are 
taken. This year the soil has been in most 
localities dust dry, anil putting plants into 
it in that condition is the way to court 
disaster. I remember once seeing a nice 
thrifty lot of Ijhododendrons ruined in 
this way. I was in charge of a nursery 
in Switzerland and had grafted about 200 
plants in pots. The owner made up a peat- 
bed for them, which was very dry. I sug¬ 
gested that it. should be moistened as it 
was made, but was over ruled. It could lie 
well watered when the work w r as com¬ 
pleted, he said. The result was death or 
serious injury to the greater portion of the 
plants. In the case of bedding plants 
which have to succeed other things, the 
soil, when dry, should be well moistened 
overnight and planted the following morn¬ 
ing. By that time the particles of earth 
will hnve swelled and the body of soil 
have become firm, which will admit of 
pressing it well round the roots. Then a 
moderate watering will make everything 
safe, and light sprinklings afterwards will 
maintain (he rooting medium in an 
equable stale of moisture. A great differ¬ 
ence will be found in the progress of 
plants set out in this way and where they 
are simply put into the soil with no 
previous preparation. Plants which have 
become to a certain extent root-bound arc 
apt to suffer greatly, flic influence of 
warm, dry soil making itself felt, and if 
once the ball of soil becomes dry it is diffi¬ 
cult to bring it back into a moist con¬ 
dition. 

Young plants if hardy flowers, such as 
Aquilegias, Gaillardias, Campanulas, etc., 
which may have been raised in the pre¬ 
ceding year, or in warmth in spring, will, 
of course, make stronger plants by the end 
of the growing time if pricked out into 
good ground. Having this well prepared, 
a good plan which I have practised 
is to well soak it, cover with mats, and 
allow it to remain twenty-four hours. It 
will then be in a fine mellow condition and 
planting will be an agreeable job. Should 
the weather be very hot, labour may be 
economised and the health of the young 
plants completely assured by shading with 
boughs of any kind. I always have a 
supply of these, Fir boughs which have 
lost their needles being excellent. This 
form of shading is far more beneficial 
than that afforded by mats or any dense 
material. It, is more natural, more like 
what many things get and rejoice in under 
natural conditions. There is quite enough 
shelter from the sun. and at the same time 
the air can filter through. In the case of 
larger plants, whore this form of prepar¬ 
ing the ground is not practicable, the work 
must be done in a different way. Nursery¬ 
men practise what they call puddling, 
which makes transplanting ns safe in a 
time of heat and drought as if done in the 
season when this kind of work is supposed 
to be practised. Take out tlie hole for the 
roots and well moisten the bottom; when 
filled in trend firmly, leaving a basin 
which lias to he tilled up with water. 
When this has soaked away fill up level 


with the dry mould, which acts as a mulch 
and hinders evaporation. In this way 
there will be very few failures. 

Seed sowing may be made quite ns safe 
in weather such as we have had during 
the past month ns when the ground has 
been moistened by rain. In sowing 
Lettuces, Carrots, Turnips, and the Cab¬ 
bage tribe germination is made certain by 
drawing shallow drills and soaking them 
before sowing. It is not only that ger¬ 
mination Is secured, but the young plants 
appear in one-third of the time, and owing 
to an assured damp bottom their quick and 
healthy progress is guaranteed. Annuals 
can be treated in the same way. In sow¬ 
ing these in the mixed border I have found 
it a good plan to draw the drill in a circle, 
so that the young plants cannot lie 
crowded in the centre, the seedlings being 
thinned according to their nature in the 
ring. Those who will take the pains to 
sow in this way will find that their labour 
is well bestowed. A very light and occa¬ 
sional sprinkling is all that is necessary 
instead of the incessant waterings, which 
are indispensable when seeds are sown in 
dry ground. Much watering is apt to 
make the surface soil cake, which, of 
course, hinders the free germination of the 
seeds. Get the bottom thoroughly wet and 
the moisture will keep rising. The seeds 
and youug plants will be provided with a 
miniature watershed. J. Counhill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Double White Narclss falling. —My Double 
White Narcissus comes up well, and when the 
blossoms ought to be open they go blind. 
Please say what to do to stop this?—C. Y. K. 

[The double white Narcissus requires a 
heavy and moist soil, and in such, with 
permanent planting, “blindness” so- 
called is reduced to a minimum. It is 
also well to bury the bulbs 6 inches to 
8 inches deep at planting time. If your 
bulbs are not so situated you should 
endeavour to accommodate them with 
these or like conditions. It is the only 
remedy for a complaint all too common. 
Transplanting should lie done in July or 
as near this month as possible.] 

Gladiolus Colvillel The Bride. —What is (he 
best treatment for thin now. as my beds have 
got very poor, and I thought the reason wa 
perhaps they want dividing and the ground 
dug up ami manured, an I notice they flowered 
well when in rich ground. I do not like doing 
this without first, getting information if it will 
be right.—C. Y. E. 

[Lift the bulbs so soon as the growth is 
mature, which from an established bed 
should not be far distant. Give them the 
shelter of an airy shed or like place and 
presently clean and divide them ready for 
replanting in September. As the bulbs 
have been in the soil for some time the 
rest will benefit them. Do not replant 
them on the old site, but prepare a new 
one, deeply working (he soil and giving a 
light dressing of manure. In the case of 
heavy soils, sand and leaf-mould should 
be freely added. If the new position is 
prepared at once a dressing of lime to the 
soil might he advantageously given, riant 
the bulbs I inches to 5 inches deep.] 

Growing Colchlcums.—What is the proper 
culture for Colchicums? Will they grow in 
shade; soil dry in summer?—W eekly Reader. 

[These bulbous plants are among the 
easiest things to grow, and succeed well in 
all classes of light loam, and frequently 
those of a more holding character, object¬ 
ing to close, water-holding clay soils. They 
are not specially suited to shade, though 
light shade would not lie harmful. As a 
rule, however, they are best in the open. 
The dry soil in summer would not barm 
them, ns the plants go to rest, quite early, 
and from established roots send up their 
flowers In August and later. The best 
planting season is July, though they are 
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frequently 'planted from that time to the 
end of November, and even later. The 
majority, given a deeply-cultivated, loamy 
soil, are not fastidious.] 


ERIGERON SPECIOSUS. 

This is the best known and most widely 
grown of the whole family of the Flea- 
banes. The plant, from its easy culture 
and the quantity of blossoms that it pro¬ 
duces for months in succession, is well de¬ 
serving of the popularity it enjoys. A 
variety known as E. s. superbus, or 
splendens, as it is sometimes called, a 
group of which is hero shown, is of a 
lighter hue, and is perhaps the most free- 
flowering of this group. It is when well 
established in strong clumps the finest 
hardy border plant of its colour from the 
middle of June to the end of July, and 
even later. It Is a very usefjil plant for 
cutting, not merely taking single blooms, 
but with IS inches or more of stem, so ns 
to arrange it in n more natural and in¬ 
formal manner, its own foliage being thus 


plants form a rather spreading tuft with 
woolly, whitish leaves, the flowers solitary 
and carried on stems about 9 inches in 
length, while the duration of blooming ex¬ 
tends from late spring until summer is 
well ndvaneed. It is, by some, considered 
to be identical with A.'earpatica, but it is 
quite distinct.—K. Bright. 

Foxgloves. —A recent note on Foxgloves 
in GAimEM.No Illustrated would make 
curious reading to the people in Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire. The Foxglove is one of the 
very commonest of our Stewartry wild 
flowers, being met with in every hedgerow, 
ditch, and quarry, while gardeners readily 
acknowledge its value in shrubberies and 
in the woodland. This note is called forth 
by reason of a remark from a visitor to 
these gardens, who, seeing them growing 
literally in hundreds at his own door, had 
previously overlooked their possibilities. 
It is well within my recollection, when em¬ 
ployed in the gardens at Hailes House, in 
Mid I,ol Ilian, nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, that Foxgloves were annually raised 


Part of a group of Erigeron speciosus superbus. 


a suitable accompaniment. For massing, 
it can be strongly recommended. It grows 
rather over — feet high. Another distinct 
kind, 10. s. glaucus, referred to in lists as 
a possible hybrid, is doubtless but a good 
form of the plant under notice, the florets 
of the ray deep purple. The foliage iu 
this is of a glaucous grey tint, the plant be¬ 
ing of the same height and equally free- 
flowering. The typical species inhabits 
North-Western America, and has long been 
known to cultivation. 


Anthemis styrlaca. — Many who know 
and appreciate Anthemis tinctoria are un¬ 
acquainted with the even more free- 
blooming A. styriaca, and some who have 
grown the latter have been surprised at 
the sudden and unexpected collapse of 
their plants. A. styriaca is. unfortunately, 
very short-lived, the freedom with which 
It blooms proving too great a strain upon 
its constitution, the plant succumbing 
shortly after the flowering season is over. 
It is, however, easily raised from seed, 
and Is best treate<ya? p ^licaijinl] ,-^The 


a si iy raised from 
cijQi? aJk'wmjlT 


from seed for the embellishment not only 
of shrubberies, but of hardy flower borders 
us well. I once remarked on the abund¬ 
ance of Foxgloyes in my native county to 
an Edinburgh gardener, who told me that 
in the neighbourhood of that city not only 
Foxgloves but almost all the more showy 
of the commoner wild flowers and Ferns 
had been practically eradicated. This 
fact 1 afterwards verified for myself, wild 
flowers and Ferns in the immediate 
vicinity lieing practically extinct.— 
W. McG., Kirkcudbright. 

Ranunculus nyssanus. —As “ South Devon ” 
1 pare 386) remarks, little is apparently known 
of thie Ranunculus. Its main fault ae a 
Harden plant is its spreading tendency, re¬ 
ferred to by your correspondent when he 
remarks that it “ increases very rapidly." 
This it will Certainly do in congenial condi¬ 
tions, so that it should not be planted too 
near choice plants of slow- growth. Its bright- 
yellow, polished flowers are effective, especially 
in a mass.—S. ARNOTT. 

Swreet Pea Morning Mist. —This is a dainty 
Sweet Pea. Classed among the lavenders, it is 
really a kind of French grey on a cream 
ground. It is capital when strongly grown, 
and is doing well this season.— Scottish 
Grower. 


NATIONAL CARNATION AND 
PICOTEE SOCIETY. 

(Southern Section.) 

A considerable falling off in the num¬ 
ber of entries was evident on July 22nd, 
the occasion of the thirty-ninth annual 
J exhibition of this Society. Generally 
speaking, and where the flowers were 
shown more or less naturally in vases, the 
quality was high, and competition in some 
of the classes keen. We have, however, no 
sympathy with the so-called “dressed” 
flowers—those more particularly in which 
the Carnation is misrepresented by a 
couple of rows of petals on cards—and it 
was obvious that these excited no interest 
—much less enthusiasm—in any of the 
visitors present. Following are particu¬ 
lars of the more important classes :— 

FLOWERS IN VASES.—DIVISION I. 

Four varieties, seifs, three blooms of 
each, with Carnation foliage.—First, Mr. 
.1. Douglas, Great P.ookhnm, who staged 
Pink Clove (a very beautiful variety), 
Daffodil (yellow), Cardinal, and Furthest 
North (while). Second, Mr. H. Lakemnn. 
Thornton Heath, whose set comprised 
Rosy Morn. Daffodil, Bookham White, 
and the fine crimson Mrs. George 
Marshall. These two exhibitors occupied 
similar places in the three succeeding 
classes for “fancies,” “white ground 
fancies,” and “ yellow-ground ” I’icotees, 
and, indeed, were the only competitors. A 
like remark applies to Class 10, for nine 
distinct varieties, seifs, fancies, nnd 
yellow-ground Plcotees, three blooms of 
each variety. Mr. Douglas had Elizabeth 
Shiffner, Pasquln, J. Kuskin, Edenslde, 
Daffodil, Liberte, Exquisite, Margaret 
Lennox, and Bookham White. Mr. Lake- 
man had Daffodil. Lord Steyne, Thos. 
A'Becket, and Pasquin, all very good. This 
elass was a great attraction, excellent 
flowers lacing staged. 

In the second division (amateurs) Miss 
Shiffner, Lewes, was first in the important 
class for six distinct varieties equally of 
seifs, fancies, and yellow-ground Fieotees, 
Ihree blooms of each, having Cardinal, J. 
Kidd. Margaret Lennox, Togo, Rosy 
Morn, and Roney Buchanan. Mr. J. A. 
l’ish, Winchester, was second with Dora 
P.lick, Lord Steyne, Hercules, and Book- 
lmm White as his best. 

For six seifs, distinct, Mr. E. W. 
Painter, Brentford, was first with Book- 
lmm White, Rosy Morn, Daffodil, Tubal 
(line crimson), Etna, and Hildegarde; Mr. 
W. Thorburn, East Cowes, second, having 
good Daffodil, Solfaterre, and Dora Blick. 
Mr. Painter also took first prize in the 
four following classes for six fancies—six 
yellow-ground Pieotees, three pink or rose 
seifs, and three white seifs, with six 
competitors in each. For three dark-red 
or maroon seifs, one variety, Mr. Arthur 
F. Charrington, Oxted, was first, showing 
W. H. Parton very finely. Eight eom- 
IK'ted. Seven competed in a like class for 
yellow seifs, the majority showing 
Daffodil superbly, Mr. Thorburn, East 
Cowes, being placed first. Only three 
entered in a similar class for three huff 
or terra-cotta seifs, Mr. R. Pinnock 
being awarded first prize for an admir¬ 
able set of Dora Blick, a shapely variety 
of the richest apricot. For one vase of 
three yellow or buff-ground fancies with 
Carnation foliage eight competed, Mr. 
E. W. Painter being awarded first with 
excellent flowers of Lord Steyne. 

OPEN CLASSES. 

In this section the flowers were shown 
with long stems in vases, and constituted 
a considerable attraction. All were for 
nine blooms each) one variety only Pink 
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or rose seifs : Mr. Douglas first, Mr. Lnke- 
umn second, both showing Innocence (a 
lovely soft pink). White self: Mr. Lake- 
man first, Mr. Douglas second, with Booli- 
hnin White (very fine) and Mrs. Hen- 
wood respectively. These exhibitors 
occupied the same positions in the classes 
both for dark red and yellow seifs, Mr. 
Lakeman having Mrs. G. Marshall in the 
former, and Mr. Douglas The King, all 
four competitors showing Daffodil in the 
yellow class, Mr. Lakemnn’s first-prize lot 
being admirable. In the red or scarlet 
class Mr. Douglas took first with 
Fujiyama, while for buff or terra-cottas 
Mr. Lakeman again led with a superb 
vase of Elizabeth Shiffner, Mr. Douglas 
also showing this good variety well and 
taking second prize. Mr. Lakeman 
was again first in the class for “any 
other self ” with Miss Rose Joseph. For 
yellow-ground Picotees Mr. Douglas led 
with Onward, Mr. Lakeman being second 
with Mrs. J. J. Keen. Perhaps the 
heaviest class in this section was that for 
nine yellow or buff-ground fancies, in 
which five competed. Mr. Lakeman 
staging a grand lot of Pasquin and secur¬ 
ing the first prize. For nine fancies other 
than yellow or buff-ground, Mr. Douglas 
had Daisy Walker (an exquisite white 
ground) in the first place. 

Cups.— Mr. Douglas won the cup in the 
first division and Miss Shiffner, Lewes, in 
the second division. The Cartwright Cup 
was awarded to Mr. H. Lakeman, 
Thornton Heath, thus wresting it from 
Mr. Douglas, who had won it each year 
since 1908, when it was offered for the 
first time. The Martin Smith Cup was 
awarded to Air. E. W. Painter, Brentford. 


THE WEEK'S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

A gardener in Yorkshire writes blaming 
us for copying the names of plants in some 
of the old books, and putting in what he 
calls a pedantic display of names. He 
does not know that the names are those 
of flowers all in one place, and are given 
with the object of showing the great 
variety of hardy things that can be 
grown in the open air in our land, in a 
place that lias no advantages of soil or 
climate. He appears to lie one who deals 
with the few miserable plants left in the 
last bedding-out arrangements of the day. 

In bloom July 22nd.— Ceanotlius (in 
variety), Lavender (in variety), Desfon- 
tainca spinosa, Rases (many species and 
varieties), Hypericums, Potentilla fruti- 
co*o, Indigofcra Oerardiana, Plagiantlius 
Lyalli, hardy Fuchsias (various). Yuccas, 
Clematis (many species and varieties), 
Solanum crispum, Veronicas (various), 
Snotcberry, Spiraeas (shrubby and herba¬ 
ceous), Dculzias, Magnolia glauca, if. 
Lennei, Hedysarum multijugum, Styrax 
japonicum, Picris pulvcrulenta speciosa, 
Weigelas (in variety), Phorrniums (in 
variety), Amorpha frutirosa, Sun and 
Rock Roses (various), Carpenteria cali- 
fornica, Eccremoearpus scaber, Romneya 
trichoealyx, Romneya Coulteri, Rhus. 
Catalpa japoniea. Heaths (in great 
variety), Tamar it, Spartium juneeum, 
Philadelphus, Coriarias, Cassinia fulvida, 
Liliums (in many varieties), Convolvulus 
mauritanicus, (Enotheras, Geraniums, 
Linarias, Meadow Rue, Ercmuri, Lava- 
teras (various), Mexican Poppy, Virginian 
Stock, Perennial Peas (in variety), 
Fhacclias, Arundo conspicua, Tritomas, 
Anagalis (in various colours), Erigerons, 
Sweet Williams, Crinum Powelli, C. 
Powclli album, Ancliusas, Aubrietias, 
Fumitory, Delphiniums (in variety). Ver- 
bascums (in vayteiy), Mulgcdium yigan- 
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team, Lupins, Cromwells, Plume Poppy, 
Funkias, Linum arboreum, Scabiosas, 
Mazus Pumilio, Acantholimon glutnaccum, 
Androsa-ces, Abronia umbcllata, Maiden 
Pinks, Columbines, Pentstemons (various), 
Eriogonum, Campanulas (dwarf and tall). 
Gypsophilas, Polygonums, Phloxes, Swan 
River Daisy, Dahlias (various). Salvias, 
Sweet Peas, Sparaxis puleherrima (in 
various colours). Tufted Pansies, Cannas, 
Lysimachias, Violet Cress, Cardinal 
Tjobelia, Shamrock Pea, Peruvian Lilies 
(in variety), Qazania splendens, Phlox 
Drummondi, Agapanthus, Carnations, 
Clintonia pulcliella, Antirrhinums, Slocks, 
Rhodanthe, Dianthus sinensis, Platy- 
stemon califomicum, Agathaa caleslis, 
Dianthus dclloides rutier. Heliotropes, 
Verbena venosa. Chrysanthemum maxi¬ 
mum (in variety), Qeums, Marina longi- 
folia, Galegas, Helenium pumilum. Ber¬ 
gamots, Salvia virgata nemorosa. Sea 
Hollies (various), Echinops, Flaxes, Ero- 
diums, Chelone barbata (in variety), 
Lippia repens. Poppies, Chrysogonum vir- 
ginianum, Prunella Webbiana, Viola 
palustris, Thalictrum diptcroearpum, 
Epilobium pedunculate, Montbrelias, 
Nymphaas (in great variety). Iris 
Kwmpferi (in variety), Anthemis Kelwayi, 
Day Lilies, Polygonum amphibium, 
Senecio Clivorum, and Water Plantain. 

Work of the week.— Vines, Clcmntises, 
Roses, and other climbing plants have 
made such headway on a pergola which 
was re-erected during the past winter 
that a good deal of training lias been 
necessary. In some eases a little judicious 
thinning has been found necessary. A 
small bed in a shady part of the flower 
garden has been planted with Meconopsis 
rudis raised from seed this spring. 

Sweet Peas have been looked over and 
nil seed-pods removed. Small Hazel 
boughs hove been placed to Carnations, 
Lobelias, Pentstemons, etc. Heliciirys- 
sum rupestre has been very satisfactory 
as an edging, and as it is intended to ex¬ 
tend it the flowers have been taken off 
and the plants cut hack to induce a stocky 
growtli. Foxgloves (white, rose, anil 
purple) have been sown. A few seeds 
will also be scattered on the edges of 
woodland walks and other likely places. 
Hardy Ferns planted in retaining walls 
during the past winter are now making 
good growth. Late-sown annuals have 
lieen thinned. Herbaceous Phloxes are 
being supported with small Hazel sprays, 
and in dry weather are well watered. An 
edging of Campanula muralis which was 
getting old and straggly has been taken 
up and laid in in the nursery, its place 
being taken by Linaria pallida, a charm¬ 
ing little plant in bloom the whole 
summer. Viola gracilis has a habit of 
dying off suddenly with me, quite half of 
a group of splendid plants having 
perished. Those that have survived have 
been lifted, divided, and replanted in the 
nursery. E. M. 

Sussex. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Malmaison Carnations.— As usual, these 
have made a fine display, and there is yet. 
a number of good blooms. The plants will 
soon be overhauled, when the best of those 
propagated last year will be placed on one 
side and shifted into 8-inch pots at. the 
earliest opportunity. Tlants grown on in 
this way furnish a quantity of flowers for 
cutting. The remainder of the plants is 
utilised for propagating. This is done in 
low pits containing beds of soil. In the 
latter the balls, after the plants have been 
picked over and denuded of their lower 
leaves, are laid in sideways, so that the 
growths which are to be layered shall lie 
fiat on the surface and enable the layer¬ 


ing to lie the more conveniently carried 
out. Light, sandy soil is employed for 
placing beneath and around the layers, 
and the latter are held firmly in position 
with pegs made of thin galvanised wire. 
This sandy compost is kept constantly 
moist, the plants dewed over daily, and 
the lights shaded with mats during the 
hottest part of the day. As soon as roots 
are being emitted freely shading becomes 
unnecessary and the pits may then be 
freely ventilated. 

Border Carnations.— The choicer varie¬ 
ties of these succeed—in fact, yield better 
results when grown in pots than if 
planted outside. The delicacy of tint and 
clear colouring attainable under glass are. 
owing to sun, wind, and rain, unobtain¬ 
able outdoors. As soon as the flowers 
fade, layering is best done in the same 
way as for Malmaisons. If a good stock 
of plants exists this is an excellent plan 
for securing tile requisite number for 
planting in borders also. The advantage 
gained is that the plants become better- 
rooted and make more robust growth by 
the end of autumn. 

Heliotropes. — It is advisable where 
plants to bloom in late autumn and the 
early winter months are grown, to reserve 
as many as are required from among those 
propagated in spring for planting out. 
Those, if they have been well looked after, 
are now ready for shifting into 0-inch and 
7-inch pots. After having been potted, the 
best position for them is on a lied of ashes 
with Salvias, etc. To encourage a bushy 
habit of growth they need daily syringing 
and strict attention in regard to root¬ 
watering and the pinching of the shoots. 
By the end of September or early in 
October they will have become nice bushy 
specimens, and in due course will yield a 
quantity of their fragrant and greatly ap¬ 
preciated flowers. 

Poinsettias. —These have recently been 
shifted into their flowering-pots, and are 
jiow standing on a shelf close to the roof- 
glass, where a short-jointed, sturdy growth 
is being made. In the course of a week 
or so they will be moved into a cold pit to 
ripen the wood. Later-struck plants will 
shortly be shifted into 5-inch pots, in 
which size specimens with well-developed 
bracts prove useful for house decoration 
towards the end of the year. 

Clerodendron fallax. —The plants of this 
have received their final shift and are be¬ 
ing pushed on in the stove, as they are 
rather late. 

Bouvardias.— These require more space 
to prevent the growths becoming drawn, 
and as the pots are well filled with roots 
Clay’s Fertiliser will he applied from the 
surface in weekly doses. Until the flower- 
trusses bpgin to develop the plants will 
remain where they have been grown during 
the summer, being afterwards placed in a 
greenhouse to bloom. 

Cinerarias and Primulas.— Further re¬ 
lays of both have been shifted into 3-inch 
jiots from the boxes into which they were 
pricked out, aud placed in frames which, 
for tlie present, will be kept shaded. P. 
malacoides is now ready for pricking off. 
For indoor decoration, such as the filling 
of large bowls, this Primula is indispensa¬ 
ble during the winter, and can be grown 
where, on account of its irritant proper¬ 
ties, P. obooniea is banned. Its flowers are 
also useful for diuner-table decoration. 

Zonal Pelargoniums. — These are now 
growing apace, and, as a result of the 
pinching and repinching of the growths, 
the plants are dwarf and bushy. Of late 
the weather has been all in their favour, 
and the plants have been fully exposed 
night and day. As the pots are well filled 
with root’s manure-water is now applied 
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Traehelium cceruleum. 'This and in a 
somewhat less degree the white-flowereil 
form of it are useful in a variety of ways 
in the autumn. To assist the plants in de¬ 
veloping good, bold trusses which are now 
pushing up, they will now receive a stimu¬ 
lant in the shape of artificial manure. 

Celosia plumosa. —That the plumes may 
be vigorous and richly coloured, as well 
as to enable the plants to retain their 
leaves down to the rims of the pots, liquid 
manure in a diluted condition is now being 
applied daily. As soon as the plumes com¬ 
mence to develop, the plants will be re¬ 
moved to the flowering-liouse. 

Schizanthus Wlsetonensis. — For early 
spring flowering n batch of plants will he 
raised shortly, the seed being sown in pans. 
When the seedlings are large enough to 
handle, the requisite number will be 


loosen the soil and destroy weeds which, 
after the rain, will soon be making their 
appearance. 

Autumn-sown Onions. — The bulbs are 
now finally swelling, and promise to be 
very fine. To facilitate the swelling the 
tops will be bent over. So far it has been 
unnecessary to draw from the planted-out 
plots, as those left in the seed-drills in 
spring have furnished a useful and con¬ 
tinuous supply since stored Onions were 
used up. Ail extra quantity of seed was 
sown last autumn with a view to provide 
an extra supply should such be needed, 
and, as an extra demand is likely to be 
tlie ease for some time to come, a sowing 
on the same scale will take place a little 
later. 

Late Celery. — The final planting has 
taken place under excellent conditions as 



Darlingtonia californica. 


pricked off and be subsequently transferred 
to 3-inch pots. The main sowing of this I 
variety and the large-flowered hybrids will 
be deferred till September. 

Planting Broccoli, etc. — Since writing 
last week heavy rains have fallen, of 
which advantage 1ms been taken to plant 
out large breadths of Broccoli, especi¬ 
ally maincrop and late varieties; also ' 
Sprouting Broccoli and several different 
kinds of Kale. The planting In every in¬ 
stance has taken place on very firm 
ground; so firm, in fact, that an iron bar 
lias, In iliany instances, lmd to lie used to l 
make the holes for the plants. Plants set ! 
out under these conditions make woody , 
stems and, as a rule, winter well. Further 
large breaks of Savoys have been planted, 
and one of Enfield Market Cabbage. When j 
time can be spared the hoe will be got to 
Work between the ro\ar'»f all, bothl to 
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regards moisture. All the same, the pre¬ 
caution was taken to well water them 
home. 

Leeks.— The main crop of these has been 
got out, the plants being put into a trench, 
the same as for Celery, four rows in a 
trench. At the bottom of the trench is a 
layer of rotten manure 0 inches in thick¬ 
ness. 

Flower garden. — Flower beds need a 
periodical look over for the purpose of re¬ 
moving dead flowers and decaying foliage, 
and that rain or water applied artificially 
may the more readily reach the roots of 
the plants the soil should be kept stirred 
as often as it can conveniently be done. 
Specimen plants in pots and tubs standing 
on lawns must have every attention in the 
way of watering, as the soil now dries out 
so quickly. Once the soil recedes from 
the sides of the lots or tubs through 


drought it is a difficult matter to get the 
balls properly moistened afterwards, to 
say nothing of the detrimental effect it has 
on the plants and flower production. A 
mulch of finely-broken spent Mushroom 
dung helps to conserve moisture as well 
as encourage the formation of surface 
roots. Liquid manure may now be applied 
daily to such subjects as Zonal and Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums. Fuchsias, and Mar¬ 
guerites, or a sprinkling of artificial 
manure given weekly. For Agapanthus 
umbellatus liquid is best, and at this time 
of year the roots can hardly be overdone 
with water. 

Rock garden.— All plants of a spreading 
habit of growth have been curtailed as far 
as necessary to prevent them encroaching 
on other subjects of a more delicate or 
slower habit of growth, and the whole put 
in order generally. 

Wild garden.— Here the cutting of long 
Grass from between various subjects and 
where large quantities of bulbs for effect 
in spring are grown has been having at¬ 
tention, and the whole made tidy for the 
remainder of the season. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Perpetual or winter-flowering Carna¬ 
tions, of which we have a large number, 
are now growing freely. The earliest 
batch having fllled the jtots with roots is 
afforded weak stimulants. The staking 
and tying of the plants are carried out as 
time permits. Light Bamboo-canes of 
about 3 feet in length are used, so that 
they will last the whole time the plant is 
growing. 

Freesias. — To obtain early flowers of 
Freesias it is necessary to i>ot a hatch of 
bulbs at once. For general purposes 
5-inch or G-inch pots will be found the 
most convenient. The potting soil should 
be of a rather light, sandy nature, con¬ 
taining a good proportion of s-iftod leaf- 
soil. Place about eight of the largest- 
sized bulbs in a 5-inch pot, covering them 
an inch deep with soil. Place the pots in 
a cold frame and cover them with Cocoa- 
nut-fibre or coarse leaf-mould to keep the 
soil moist without watering until growtli 
commences, removing the covering im¬ 
mediately they commence to grow. 

Tulips, Roman Hyacinths, and the 
earliest varieties of Narcissi should also 
be potted up as soon as they can be 
obtained. These may either be grown in 
pots or boxes. Whore large numbers are 
cultivated shallow boxes are the most 
convenient. A suitable soil for potting 
consists of two-thirds good fibrous loam, 
one-third decayed leaf-soil, and a good 
sprinkling of coarse silver sand, adding 
a G-inch potful of bone-meal to each 
harrow-load of soil. After lotting, stand 
the boxes or pots outside in the open on 
an ash bottom, and cover them with ashes 
which have been well weathered. Fresh 
ashes should never he used for covering 
bulbs, as they are often poisonous. The 
boxes or pots should remain plunged about 
ten weeks. Examine them at intervals 
and remove any that have started into 
growth, standing them in the open, in an 
exposed position, until required. It is im¬ 
portant that bulbs intended for early 
forcing should be well rooted previous to 
being put into a cool house to prepare for 
warmer conditions. Tulips may be 
brought into a warm atmosphere after 
they have been placed for about a fort¬ 
night in a cool greenhouse. It is not 
advisable to take Narcissi into a warm 
house until the flower-buds can be seen. 

Antirrhinums are now making a splen¬ 
did show. They should not be omitted 
from any garden where masses of colour 
are required. Varieties can now bo had in 
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many shades, ranging from white to deep 
crimson. There are three distinct classes 
—dwarf, medium, and tall—and all are 
worth growing. One great advantage in 
using the Antirrhinum in the flower- 
garden is that It does not require the 
protection of a glass-house or frame during 
winter. I!y sowing seeds in February 
strong plants may be had in April, and if 
these are planted out early the plants have 
a long season in which to establish them¬ 
selves and then become sufficiently strong 
to give a good display the whole of the 
summer. To ensure continuity of bloom 
the old flower-spikes must be cut off as 
soon ns the flowers have fallen. If the 
capsules are retained for the seed to 
mature on the plant they will at once 
cease blooming. Lateral growths develop 
and flower quickly, and it greatly assists 
to this end if water is afforded the plants 
during periods of drought. 

Pentstemons are also making n grand 
show. They are invaluable for massing 
in the mixed border or for growing in 
beds by themselves. The variety New¬ 
bury Gem is a distinct and graceful sort, 
which may be used iu various ways in the 
flower garden. In order to extend the 
flowering season for as long ns possible 
the plants should he watered frequently 
during dry weather, using diluted liquid 
mauure occasionally. Few plants give a 
better return for liberal treatment than 
Pentstemons. 

Herbaceous borders.— Frequent hoeing 
and weeding are now necessary to keep 
the borders clean. Continue to stake and 
tie all plants which need support as often 
as may bo necessary. Care and judg¬ 
ment must be exercised in respect to such 
subjects ns Michaelmas Daisies, that they 
are not tied together too tightly, and so 
present a bunched-up appearance, thus 
destroying that free, graceful habit which 
is one of tlie charms of these plants. 

Roses.— As the flowers fade they should 
be cut off, so that the strength of the 
plant will not be exhausted in the form¬ 
ing of seeds. Continue to syringe the 
plants with a reliable Quassia extract to 
prevent green fly establishing itself on Ihe 
shoots. Some manurial assistance is very 
beneficial to Hoses at this period. 

Amaryllis Belladonna. —The present is a 
suitable time to plant bulbs of this. A 
sunny site near the wall of a greenhouse 
or dwelling-house should lie chosen, and 
the soil should not only he well drained 
hut some material, such as broken brick, 
which will foster early ripening and a 
general dryness of the soil, should lie 
mixed with it. Under a liot-house wall, 
and in a narrow border, these bulbs can 
be depended upon to flower annually. 

Celery. —The whole of this is now 
planted, and the various early and late 
batches require periodical attention. 
During dry weather too much water can 
hardly be applied to Celery, whilst liquid 
mauure should he given when the plants 
a re well established. The Celery-fly is often 
troublesome at this season, and frequent 
dustings of fresh soot when the plants are 
damp, and pinching of the maggots be¬ 
tween the linger and thumb, or picking off 
the affected parts, are the best methods of 
dealing with the iiest. Continue to blanch 
the earliest supplies as advised in 
previous notes. 

Coleworts.— Good breadths of these are 
being planted on well-manured and 
deeply-dug ground, allowing a distance of 
1 foot all ways between (he plants. 
Every spare piece of ground will he 
planted with these, as they are much 
appreciated during the winter months. 
Well water in at the time of planting, 
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also two or three times after to give them 
a good start should the weather be dry. 
The ground should be kept constantly 
stirred with the hoe to encourage a free 
growth. 

Spring Cabbage.— Another sowing of 
Cabbage seed will be made now, and from 
this sowing the principal plantation will 
be made. These plants will stand a hard 
winter better than those raised from 
seeds sown two or three weeks ago, 
although if the winter is mild those from 
the early sowing will he ready for use 
when most winter vegetables are running 
to seed. 

Spinach. —Another good sowing of 
winter Spinach will now be made on a 
plot of ground recently cleared of early 
Potatoes. The sowing made at this date 
will produce plants that stand well on ihe 
ground during winter and meet the 
spring demand. Sow the seeds sparingly 
and thin early so that the plants may 
grow dwarf and sturdy. 

Peas nre doing remarkably well this 
season and yielding heavy crops. Main- 
crop and late varieties are making satis¬ 
factory growth and are flowering, setting, 
and swelling up well. 

Runner Beans are an important crop in 
most gardens, and they will repay any 
extra attention bestowed upon them at 
this time and onwards. The aim should 
he to prolong the hearing season as long 
as possible. They are gross feeders and 
will attain to a great height if well 
grown. A mulch of fresh manure will lie 
of great benefit. 

Herbs.— Such herbs ns Sage, Mint, 
Thyme, and Marjoram may now lie cut, 
dried, tied in bundles, and hung up in an 
open shed for use during the winter 
months. Occasional sowings of Chervil 
should be made at intervals on a south 
border. Sow the seeds thinly in drills 
j drawn at JO inches npnrt. When large 
j enough gradually thin the seedlings until 
they are li inches apart. 

F. W. Gam, or. 


SCOTLAND. 

Cold frames. — After the bedding-out 
plants have Is'cn removed and until the 
autumn, cold frames arc sometimes not 
utilised to any great extent. They may, 
however, he made to pay for the space 
they occupy by growing in them Vegetable 
Marrows, Lettuces, Mustard and Cress, or 
such like catch-crops, which can lie cleared 
off in time to provide room for the strictly 
autumn cold frame crops. In the course 
of the week such of these frames as are 
now available have been cleaned down and 
the soil in them, where needful, top- 
dressed, in order that the frame-culture 
of Carrots may be shortly commenced. 
The varieties preferred for this purpose 
are Early Horn and Scarlet Nantes. The 
seed is sown thinly and as soon as possi¬ 
ble after germination thinning is done, a 
plentiful supply of Carrots being available 
in late autumn and early winter. Carrots 
grown in this way are usually immune 
from attacks of grub. Turnips grown in 
a similar way ary, as a general rule, of 
very good quality, and are appreciated 
when those grown in the garden begin to 
get old. Sowing will be delayed for a 
week or two yet. A sowing of Parsley 
made about this time will ensure a sup¬ 
ply throughout winter and spring. I think 
: it better to sow Parsley directly in the 
frame than to sow it. in the open and lift 
| and replant the necessary quantity when 
1 some slue has been attained. In the latter 
J case the check sometimes leads to early 
I seeding—when it does not result in the loss 


of a percentage of the plants. If any spare 
frames with ready-made beds can be 
afforded, it will be found that Strawberry 
runners put out at this time will form ex¬ 
cellent plants for going into their jier- 
mnnent quarters in late August or early 
September. These can be lifted with ex¬ 
cellent balls, and if planted during showery 
weather will experience but little cheek. 

Hedge-clipping. —This is a very suitable 
time at which to commence cutting soft- 
wooded hedges. Trivet, when kept neatly 
trimmed, makes a very useful hedge, and 
if it is not so impenetrable as Thorn it is 
much prettier at all times. Thorns, when 
kept closely trimmed, losing their chief 
attraction in spring. Sweet Briar, now 
passing out of flower, may very well be 
clipped in rather closely. It will be found 
that young growths are produced before 
the close of the season in sufficient quantity 
to ensure a good display of "bloom early 
next year. This is the month, too, when 
Beech hedges may he trimmed. At one 
time these hedges here were cut with the 
shears, but, owing to their greatly in¬ 
creased dimensions the work is now done 
with the liedge-kuife, and is entrusted to 
skilled bauds, who, by reason of long prac¬ 
tice, make a tidy and workman-like job. 
Snowberry makes a rather ornamental 
hedge, and soon becomes, by reason of the 
suckers annually thrown up from the 
roots, very close and thick. The trimming 
of Holly hedges is. of course, best delayed 
till the early months of the year. Primings 
ought to be removed at once, for they form 
lurking places for slugs, etc., and in the 
case of the Beech are apt to lie infested 
by a species of aphis which is better out 
of the way. 

Greenhouses. —From time to time some 
re-arrangement in the greenhouse is neces¬ 
sary, for although the attractions out of 
doors at this season outweigh those under 
glass, the plant-houses nre always interest¬ 
ing, more especially in dull or wet weather. 
Ia the course of the week a batch of Mal- 
maison Carnations which had been placed 
out of doors to delay the blooming was 
got under cover. This lot being intended 
mainly for decoration, disbudding was only 
slightly done, and if the blooms in¬ 
dividually will not be so large as would 
otherwise have been the case they will lie 
much more numerous—and, after all. it is 
quite lossible to have Carnation blooms 
too large. Effective at this time is Station 
profusa, and so, too, is Dipiacus glutlnosus. 
These two not often mot with plants were 
at one time much more popular than is 
now the case, but they are very useful in 
the summer and autumn for the green¬ 
house. Certainly, their requirements are 
a little more pressing than in the more 
commonly met with plants, but any little 
trouble involved in their culture is well 
repaid. Good batches of Celosia plumose 
and of C. Thoirqisoni are at this time very 
ornamental. These showy things make 
fairly good room plants, and keep in good 
order for some time. When in bloom they 
may he given a lower temperature than 
that in which they were grown, and as 
aphis and red spider are apt to be trouble¬ 
some in the case of Celosias a look-out 
must be kept for these pests. A lnrge 
batch of double-flowering Begonias selected 
from seedlings of 1914 is now beginning to 
bloom freely in 5-incli and G-incli pots. 
The majority of these will be permitted to 
flower in these pots, but any specially 
promising plants will be moved on Into 
S-inch pots. Sehlzanthuses are effective, 
and a number of single - stemmed 
Hydrangeas which were purposely re¬ 
tarded are not without value. Hello- 
troiies, Zonal Pelargoniums, and retunias, 
in addition to Ferns and Coleuses, are the 
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principal other things now cultivated, 
although, by and bye, variety will be found 
in the Inclusion of Crinums, Vnllotas, and 
Hymenocallis, with, of course, Liliuins. 
So far as possible watering is done in the 
early morning. Ventilation is given very 
freely just at present, both at the sides 
and ridges of the houses, and both by day 
and by night. 

Boilers, etc. —In the course of the week 
the water has been run off boilers and 
pipes, valves and connections looked over, 
and the pijies refilled. This practice very 
often saves trouble at a later date, and 
when the fire may be needed at short 
notice. In the older types of boiler there 
must of necessity remain nn accumulation 
of sediment which it is impossible to dis¬ 
lodge, and in the case of those who may 
be putting in new boilers it is well worth 
while to see to it that a screw-out plug or 
two is inserted low down at the end or 
side of the boiler in order that it may be 
thoroughly cleaned, at least once a year. 
The fuel question seems likely to be more 
embarrassing than ever, especially for 
those of ns who are remote not only from 
pits, but from railways as well. It would 
seem advisable, therefore, in view of possi¬ 
ble shortage, to see that all bunkers are 
tilled up now so far as possible. Coke is 
a very good fuel in mixture with coal, but 
it is bulky, and, weight for weight, coal 
is, in the end, the cheaper fuel. It is, in 
any-case, false economy to use a cheap 
grade of coal, for it does not generate heat 
so well, is dirtier to work with, is responsi¬ 
ble for much clogging and choking of 
furnaces, and is, further, objectionable on 
account of its dense black smoke. 

Sweet Peas. —After having been rather 
at a standstill for some time, owing to the 
drought. Sweet Peas have again resumed 
growth, but owing to the chilly nights re¬ 
cently there is a certain amount of bud¬ 
dropping. A return to warmer weather 
will put an end to this; meantime, in order 
to stimulate root-action and to encourage 
growth, a dressing of soot was lightly hoed 
in during the week. 

Herbaceous Paonles. — It seems to me 
that sufficient attention is not lurid to the 
later (sinensis) type of Pmonies. These 
are much later in their period of blooming 
than the older and better known sorts, and 
they can be had in a very wide range of 
colour. The flowers arc light in character, 
ran be cut with long and wiry stems, and 
are, iu conjunction with their own foliage, 
useful iri large vases. These Pfeonies, in 
addition to their value in the borders, 
associate well with shrubs of moderate and 
graceful growth, and they are also useful 
for forming foregrounds. 

Vegetable garden. —The rain has again 
started weeds into growth, and during the 
week the hoe 1ms been run through several 
quarters, although the increasing thickness 
of the crops helps to keep down weeds. 
Cauliflowers have been much benefited by 
the recent showers, and are now making 
good progress. Lettuces, too, have bene¬ 
fited. These, if they cannot be regularly 
supplied with moisture, soon bolt, and 
there has been a marked tendency to this 
during the past month. More Cauliflower 
plants are being planted in places from 
which early Potatoes have been lifted. 
These plants will provide useful hearts 
late in the season. So far. Peas, that is, 
the later varieties, seem likely to be satis¬ 
factory, the early and midseason varieties 
being already useful, the latter a shade 
earlier than is necessary. Mention may be 
made of Alderman, a Pea which is at pre¬ 
sent yielding huge crops of excellent pods. 
Late Potatoes have been looked through 
and rogued. W. McGttffog. 

Bri/mnr G nr rim, Kirkaqlbrig/il. . 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Rose leaves injured (A Lover of Roses).— 
Without specimens of the leaves, and judging 
by your description of the injury, we can only 
conclude that they have be^n eaten by the 
larvce of the Rose sawfly or slug-wrorm (Erio- 
campa rosse). This insect devours the upper 
part of the leaf, leaving the lower epidermis 
intact. It may be combated by spraying the 
leaves with a nicotine wash or paralfln emul¬ 
sion. 

Double Zinnias (S..C.).— These plants re¬ 
quire a deep, loamy soil, and if other condi¬ 
tions are suitable they will bloom- freely from 
July until the frost cuts them down in 
autumn. There is now a very fine selection to 
be had, the flowers of many being as large as 
those of the China Aster, perfect in form, and 
varying in colour, there being golden-yellow, 
magenta, rose, pink, purple, and cream- 
coloured sorts. For cutting for vasee they are 
invaluable, for, in addition to supplying so 
many colours, they last for a long time in 
water. In order to grow Zinnias well a warm 
situation and abundance of water are neces¬ 
sary. 

Lysichitum camtschatense (M. M .).—This 
is a native of swampy districts in Northern 
Asia and America, and forms a stout root- 
stock from which is pushed up a tuft of 
handsome, oblong, lanceolate leaves, in good 
examples each considerably over a foot in 
length. They have sometimes a distinct 
mottled appearance. The flowers, which ap¬ 
pear before the leaves are developed, are 
borne on a stout stem from 6 inches to a 
foot in height. The showiest portion of the 
inflorescence is the rich yellow spathe, which 

ives it a distinct appearance. At Kew it has 

een grown in the Himalayan portion of the 
temperate-house as well as out-of-doors. 

Banksiai) Rose not flowering (Mrs. F. T. 
Simpson ).—Your Rose is evidently over¬ 
crowded. You should cut out now all the soft, 
sappy shoots and thin those that remain, 
spreading them out as much as you can to 
admit sun and air. Do not cut ba.ck the 
shoots that you leave—only just tip them. 
These will make small lateral growths, which, 
if shortened next spring to three or four eyes, 
will flower. The Banksian Rose requires a 
warm wall and a well drained border with two 
or three years’ growth to 6ee it at its best. 
Seeing your Roses do so well, the soil evidently 
suits them, and we should not trouble about 
any manure for them when planting. A little 
bone-meal mixed with the soil would do good. 

Staking Dahlias, etc. (7).).—In staking 
Dahlias do not tie them up in the shape of a 
broom by drawing all the shoots tightly to 
one stake, for this mode gives them an un¬ 
natural and ugly appearance, and when 
strong winds prevail the whole are frequently 
blown down together. It is a much more 
effectual and better-looking plan to use four 
or five mode rate-8 i zed stakes for each plant, 
to which tie the branches out; this has the 
double advantage of improving their appear¬ 
ance and letting light and air through the 
plants, which keep them, if thinned out, 
dwarf and strong. Water must be given 
liberally wheu the ground is at all dry, or 
they will receive a very severe check. If 
grown in beds by themselves the whole sur¬ 
face of the soil should be mulched over with 
3 inches of rottmi manure; if in borders 
amongst other plants, a space ought to be 
mulched round each Dahlia as far as the roots 
extend. 

FRUIT. 

Pig, propagating the (C. J. Bolitho ).—The 
Fig i8 readily propagated either from suckers, 
which are usually obtained at the foot of 
established trees outdoors, or by cuttings. I 
The former should be detached from the 
parent tree during the winter, when, with 
care, they are usually to be had with roots 
adhering.' In this case nothing further 
beyond planting them in the desired positions 
is necessary, unless it is to mulch the sur¬ 
face for the purpose of excluding frost. Cut¬ 
tings made of well-ripened wood and about 
9 inches in length, with their point buds in¬ 
tact. strike readily in heat in early spring. 
These are best inserted in 4-inch pots filled 
with loamy soil, placing a pinch of sand at 
the base to facilitate rooting. When well 
rooted give them a shift into 7-inch pots, and 
grow on until the new compost is permeated 
with roots, then gradually harden them off, 
and finally plant- out where required. Estab¬ 
lished plants can also be purcha-sed at a cheap 
rate. 

Fruit-trees gumming (Col. R. Norton ).— 
Your fruit-trees are suffering from what is 
knowrn as " gumming,” the primary cause of 
which in stone fruit-trees is imperfect root- 
action and lack of food. Without doubt, the 
roots have got down into poor soil, and are 
not running near the surface. A gardener 
who finds his fruit-trees gumming and 
knows the inevitable result, unless checked, 
will be death, also knows that the cause lies 
in the roots. He, therefore, opens a trench 

2 feet wide and a-s deep round the tree, some 

3 feet to 4 feet, from the stem, according to 
the si7e of the tree, cutting off very neatly all 
roots found, thep grubbing under the ball and 


cutting all downward ones. Then lie fills in 
the spaces thus made with some good yellow 
loam, with which is mixed some lime-rubble 
or old plaster. When all is filled up he forks 
off the soil over the roots and replaces with 
fresh, finally giving the tree-roots a mulch or 
top-dressing of half-decayed manure. Such 
treatment will steady and moderate the 
growth and the gumming will disappear. 

VEGETABLES. 

Chicory bolting (C. J. Bolitho ).—It is very 
unusual, if tho seed has been saved from a 
good stock, for Chicory to bolt so early in the 
season. The fact of the seed being sown at 
the period mentioned does not explain the 
matter, although it wan quite early enough 
for Devon. The only conclusion we can arrive 
at is that it is a case of reversion or deteriora¬ 
tion of stock. Chicory is an indigenous plant, 
and that grown in gardens is a cultivated or 
selected form of it. so you will readily under¬ 
stand that reversion is sometimes liable to 
occur. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Withholding a prize (J. A .).—The obvious 
intention of the wording in the class to which 
you refer is that six herbaceous perennials, 
six varieties, were required. By your own 
showing you had “ three different coloured 
Delphiniums in one vase " and if, in addition, 
you had five other vases of dissimilar varie¬ 
ties, then your exhibit contained eight varie¬ 
ties instead of six, and this being an infringe¬ 
ment of the schedule, the judges were justi¬ 
fied in withholding the prize from your ex¬ 
hibit. Whether the three varieties of Del¬ 
phinium all came from the same pod of seed 
or not does not in the least affect the ques¬ 
tion, and you only' quibble with the condi¬ 
tions when you say' that “ the schedule does 
not say it must not bo more than six varie¬ 
ties.” What is quite plain is that “six 
vases” and “six varieties” were required, 
and if you interpret that to mean fewer or 
more than “six, whether of vases or varie¬ 
ties, then you merit disqualification. 

Making mead (R. Wray ).—After the honey 
has been run from the combs the latter should 
be steeped in w r ater to clear the honey from 
the wax. When the liquor i« strong enough 
to float an egg (the wax having been pre¬ 
viously removed) it is boiled for about an 
hour, and then put into the brewing-tub to 
ferment. It is stirred occasionally' to promote 
fermentation, and in a few r days put into 
casks. When fermentation is nearly' finished 
it is bunged down, leaving a peg-hole, which 
is soon after closed. Another way is to pour 
5 gallons of boiling water upon 20 lb. of 
honey r , then boil and remove the scum as it 
rises; then add 1 oz. of Hops, and boil for ten 
minutes more; then put the liquor into a tub 
to cool. When reduced to about 75 (legs. Fahr. 
add a little yeast, smeared on a piece of 
toasted bread. It should stand in a warm 
room, and be stirred occasionally, and when 
it carries a head be put into casks. It is 
greatly improved by age. Still another way 
is to put 3 lb. of honey and the peel of four 
Lemons into 2 gallons of water; l>oil for half 
an hour, and skim well. Ferment with yeast, 
and let it stand for six months: then bottle 
for use. We do not reply to queries by post. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


It. M. Reach .—Judging by the piece of wood 
you send us, the tree is too far gone to recover, 
and the only thing you can do is to grub it 

up and burn it.- Georye It. For.- See note in 

issue of July 24th. page 462. re “ Summer Prun¬ 
ing.'- Gardener .—See reply to “ V. W.,” in 

this issue, page 490, re “Carrot-fly .”——Joseph 
La ryen.— The photograph you send shows what 
is known as a fasciated stem, which is not at 
all uncommon. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND TRUITS. 


Names of plants.— Mrs. McLeod. —The speci¬ 
men is a species of Pseudopanax, but tho 
species has not been identified. It is not a. 
common plant in the open air in the British 

Isles.-IV. H. Smith.- —Impossible to name 

without flowers or fruit.- Geo. H. Rippin. — 

The Cornish Heath (Erica Vagans), of which 

there are several forms.- C. Tomlnnson .—1, 

Gvpsophila prostrata rosea; 2, Pentstemon 

heterophyllus.- Miss Jacobson— Campanula 

garganica.- — Guelder .—1, Alstroemeria auran- 
tiaca; 2, Saxifraga aizoides; 3, Diant hus del- 
toides; 4, Sedum albidum: 5. Diantlius del- 

toidea albus.-J. M. L. B. G. L. —A. Epilo- 

bium angustifolium. a good form; B, Sidaleea 
malvfeflora, probably: should like to see more 

complete specimen.- R. D. —1, Malva mos- 

chata; 2. Ajuga reptana; 3. Lychnis diurna 

fl.-pl.; 4, Campanula hictiflora.- N. —1, 

Coronilla Emerus; 2, Leycesteria formoaa; 3. 
Deutzia crenata fl.-pl.; 4. Berberis Aquifolium. 
-— -Anon. —1. Veronica Traverei; 2, Lonicera 
Ledebouri; 3. Kalmia latifolia; 4, Francoa eon- 

chifolia.- W. G. F.—l. Veronica repens: 2, 

Alstroemeria aurantiaca: 3, Campanula rnpun- 

culoides; 4. Hemerocallis fulva.- Guelder. — 

1 and 2, Varieties of Delphinium. These, how¬ 
ever. are so much alike that unless by com¬ 
paring them with those in a collection we are 
unable to definitely name the sorts yon send; 
3. Veronica spicata: 4. Specimen insufficient. 
— Birkenhead— 1. Catalpa bignonioides; A 
Polygonum sachalinense. 
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HOP MANURE 
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THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

In the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
n *» smelling (use I lb. to square vardi. 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 

and Royal Horticultural Society's Report, sent ou 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Ceanothus Charles Detriche. — I have 
tried some of the numerous kinds of 
Ceanothus raised in French nurseries, but 
most of them are feeble in colour and 
without charm. This, from Sir Frank 
Crisp, is a soft, good purple, and well 
worth trying. The flowering at this sea¬ 
son is a gain.—W. 

Iris orientalis.— This handsome Iris is 
very variable. I have had a good form 
for many years, hut I saw a much finer 
variety in the gardens at Loehanhead 
House, Dumfries, the other day. I.arge iu 
size, and showing the ivory-white and 
yellow colouring to perfection, this was a 
very desirable variety. It was growing in 
the borders with a good selection of her¬ 
baceous plants.—S. Abnott. 

Campanula excisa. — This interesting 
species, which comes to us from Sir Frank 
Crisp, is usually found at high altitudes, 
the flowers pale blue and deeply cut. At 
the base, between each two lobes, this in¬ 
cision takes the shape of a round hole, 
this suggesting the name. The whole 
plant is not more than 4 inches or 5 inches, 
high and likes a position not fully exposed 
to the sun, but where the air is cool and 
moist. It does well in the moraine. 

Iris ruthenica. — This Iris, now in 
flower, is rare. It is a native of Kussia 
and Siberia and is perfectly hardy. It 
appreciates light soil and a position 
where it is fully exposed to the sun. The 
flower-stems are each only an inch in 
height and the blossoms are each about 
2 inches in diameter and bright purple in 
colour, with a tinge of red in the 
standards, while the falls are prettily 
pencilled with white. — Wyndham Fitz- 

HERBEBT. 

Christmas Roses. — Among the finest 
clumps of Christmas Roses I have ever 
seen are those iu the garden of the Rev. 
T. Crosby, B.D., at Lochrutton Manse. 
Some of them are 3 feet and more in dia¬ 
meter, and are pictures of health. In due 
course they will, ns they invariably do, 
give a wealth of snow-white flowers. Mr. 
Crosby digs a trench round the plants 
annually, fills this with well-decayed 
manure, treads it down firmly, and then 
covers up with soil.— S. Arnott. 

Mitraria coccinea. — This beautiful 
shrub is now in full bloom, its bright, urn¬ 
shaped, scarlet blossoms making a charm¬ 
ing picture. The Mitrnrijupdll not tolerate 
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dryness at the root. Like most natives of 
Chili it appreciates partial shade, and if 
planted in a very sunny site will usually 
die. It succeeds even if grown where it 
never gets a glimpse of the sun. It 
thrives best in a peaty compost or one in 
which peat and loam are mixed in eipial 
proportions.— Wyndham Fitzhekbert. 

Desfontainea Hookeri. —I had a fear of 
planting the Desfontaineas, but now find 
the charming D. Hookeri is in brilliant 
flower. Last winter did not touch it. The 
flowers are in abundance from small 
plants. I thought wrongly the air of a 
shore district was essential.—W. 

Haberlea rhodopensis virginalis. — A 
white form of this beautiful plant from 
Sir Frank Crisp. The densely hairy 
leaves are curious. It is from the Balkan 
region, where we may look for other good 
plants. It thrives in leafy or peaty soil 
and on the north side of the rock garden. 

Rose Mrs. Tresseder.— I should like to 
call your attention to a Rose that I found 
in a small Cornish garden near Newquay, 
and which I am growing here in the same 
way in an untreated span-roofed house. It 
is Mrs. A. Tresseder, an old Rose of a 
lovely lemon colour that does not go white 
with age and that you can cut in great 
branches. I find the flowers last longer 
than most in the house. Probably it 
would grow and flower equally well witli 
you out of doors, blit this is a cold garden 
in winter.—G. E. Portman Dat.ton. 

A curious Pyrus (P. Niedzwetzkyana) 
from Knaphill. —This Apple I tried for 
some years, but gave it up, owing to its 
habit of cankering. So many of these 
Pyruses are grafted on a common Apple or 
a Crab with the usual result. Mr. Anthony 
Waterer sends me from Knaphill some 
branches of it laden with its very curious 
fruit, which is quite unlike that of any 
other Apple I have seen in slpipe, and of 
a curious deep plum colour. Mr. Bean 
supposes that it is not really a wild Apple, 
but a variety of our common Crab. It 
is red through and through, fruit and 
wood. It is certainly a tree worth trying, 
especially raised from seed, for the sake 
of the beauty of its fruit, as it bears so 
well in that by no means favoured spot as 
to climate.—W. 

Rheum palmatum.— Not a few of the 

giant Rhubarbs have a conspicuous beauty 
of their own, though of all that are grown 
in the Kew collection of these plants this 
handsome Chinese kind appeals to one 
most strongly. There, in the herbaceous 


ground, a giant specimen is many feet, 
across, the noble and picturesque acutely- 
pointed and deeply-lobed leaves on 4 feet 
long stems as picturesque and ornamental 
almost as the Gunneras. To reach such de-. 
veiopment as is seen at Kew some time is 
required, since neither Gunnera nor these 
handsome Rhubarbs are quick of growth, 
and, in both, progress is checked by dis¬ 
turbance. Hence the secret to success Is 
good plants, deep and rich, though well- 
drained loamy soil, and leaving alone.— 
E. II. J. 

A fine show of Hollyhocks. —A splendid 
display of Hollyhocks that gives pleasure 
to thousands of passers by is to be seen 
just outside the Walham Green Station 
of the District Railway. Coining through 
a tunnel one Is brought face to face with 
a steep railway embankment clothed with 
Hollyhocks, whicii are disposed in a 
pleasing and informal manner. The tall 
spikes of, for tile most part, bright- 
colonred flowers are well developed, cer¬ 
tainly bettor than one might expect under 
the conditions in which they arc grown. 
This display is by no means an isolated 
one, ns it forms quite an annual feature, 
and it is year by year looked forward to 
by the immense numbers that pass along 
the line. Hollyhocks arc not the only 
things that grow on these slopes, but they 
arc so numerous as to form the dominant 
feature of the display.—K. R. W. 

Flowering trees in the London suburbs. 
—These have been a mass of bloom this 
summer, notably the Robinias, the white 
and rose forms both laden with blossom, 
especially so around West Norwood and 
West Dulwich. In Christchurch Road, 
near Streatham High Road, I came across 
the finest specimen of the Judas-tree 
(Cercis Siliquastrum) that I have ever 
seen, the tree being loaded with its Pea¬ 
shaped pink blossoms clustered around 
the old wood. In Brockwell Park I also 
noticed a fair specimen in full bloom quite 
early in June. Ceanothus rigidus is a 
good town plant, its wealth of blue flowers, 
when given a somewhat sheltered position, 
well repaying any extra attention given 
to it when planting, a warm wall being the 
best position for this shrub. Laburnums 
have certainly flowered well, but Wistarias 
have not been so good as they were last 
spring.—M. 

Deutzia Vllmorinse.— The writer of the 
article dealing witli this very desirable 
species of Deutzia concludes with the re¬ 
mark that it might with advantage be 
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used by the hybridist. This lias been 
already done, for in the catalogue issued 
last spring (despite the war) by M. 
Lemoine, of Nancy, some hybrids in the 
production of which D. Vilmorin® has 
played a part are offered for sale, six 
varieties being announced as the result of 
crosses between Deutzia crenata candidis- 
sima and D. Yilmorin®. Another variety 
_D. crenata longipetala—is catalogued as 
a hybrid of the second generation from 
the same parents. There yet remains one 
more — namely, Deutzia discolor excellens 
—which is described as a cross between 
D. discolor grandiflora and D. Yilmorinie. 
From this it will be seen that, as usual, 
M. Lemoine has been one of the first to 
take advantage of the distinctive 
characters of a new shrub.—K. R. W. 

Pentstemon heterophyllua.— This is one 
of the most useful and profuse-flowering 
siiecies for rock garden or border, though 
it certainly appeals to one more forcibly 
when seen in a goodly group in the former, 
particularly if raised to near the line of 
vision. So placed, the remarkable com¬ 
bination of metallic-blue mingling with 
red, which characterises its flowers, re¬ 
moves it entirely from the common place 
and renders it quite one of the most beauti¬ 
ful and interesting. The plant is rarely 
more than IS Inches high—often much less 
—and bears numerous spikes, which are 
responsible for a long ns well as an at¬ 
tractive display. Though from North¬ 
western America, the siiecies suffers occa¬ 
sionally, owing to the changeableness of 
an English winter, and for this reason a 
sheltered position with good drainage will 
not be lost upon it. Cuttings of fresh 
young shoots root readily in August and 
inter, and, ns weds arc freely produced, 
there is no difficulty in maintaining a 
goodly stock.—S. V. S. 

Plagianthus Lyalll.— This July-flowering 
shrub is not so widely grown as its beauty 
warrants, for it is very rarely that one 
finds a well-developed example even 
amongst good collections of shrubs. Un¬ 
fortunately, it is rather tender, therefore 
it can only be grown in the oiien ground in 
tlie milder counties, but there are many 
places where it would thrive excellently 
against an east, west, or south wall. A 
native of New' Zealand, it there forms a 
large bush or small tree sometimes 30 feet 
high. Here it attains a height of from 
10 feet to 15 feet. The white flowers are 
each about 1} inches across, and borne on 
long, slender stalks in few-flowered clusters 
from the leaf-axils of the current season’s 
shoots. It requires well-drained but moist 
loamy soil, and appreciates a little leaf- 
mould about the roots. Regular pruning is 
not required, hut when a little shaping is 
necessary the work should be done in 
spring. It is rntber difficult to increase 
from cuttings, and the easiest way to raise 
young plants is to layer the lower branches 
in nutumn, leaving them pegged down in 
light soil for about a year. When planted 
against walls pruning In spring may be 
necessary to keep the plants within bounds. 
—W. D. 

Rodgersia pinnata. —In the earliest days 
of July this was the noblest hardy plant 
at Kew, a 7 feet high specimen of it in the 
wet or lmggy j>ortion of the rock garden, 
where its associates were the Kaaiipferi 
and other Irises, being very handsome. 
Ornamental in a high degree when the fine 
Horse Chestnut-like leaves have attained 
their fullest development, the effect was 
rendered unique as the giant panicles of 
rosy-crimson flowers reached the heigh r 
above named. 1 bad never seen it so good, 
whether for colour effect or handsome pro¬ 
portions. Without doubt not a little of 
the success a chimed was due.to the posi- 
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tion—one of shelter from north and east— 
and this, in conjunction with a cool root¬ 
ing medium and abundance of moisture 
during growth, was responsible for the fine 
effect produced. Even at the end of July, 
when the freshness of the flowers laid 
passed, there was still much to admire in 
the plant, and for weeks to come its leaf- 
beauty will continue to attract. Hence, 
from every point of view, this fine Chinese 
plant, which has proved so amenable to 
cultivation in British gardens, might well 
rank among the most desirable hardy 
plants for positions like that indicated.— 
E. R. 

Permission to export to the United 
States. —With the outbreak of war the 
Belgian nurseries began to suffer severely. 
The British Government has hitherto re¬ 
fused to allow the exportation of plants 
from Belgium through Holland to the 
United States, and extension of the pro¬ 
hibition to the autumn would mean abso¬ 
lute ruin to the Belgian growers. In their 
distress the Chambre Syndicale des Horti- 
eulteurs Beiges, whose offices are now in 
Rotterdam, appealed to the Gardeners' 
Company to Help them, taking advantage 
of the friendly relations which were estab¬ 
lished with that body in 1013, when a 
deputation of its members visited Belgium. 
The Company made representations to the 
Board of Trade and have received an as¬ 
surance that His Majesty's Government 
will offer no objection to the shipment o£ 
plants of Belgian origin to the United 
States from Holland, provided that pay¬ 
ment for the goods be made into a bank in 
the United Kingdom aud an undertaking is 
submitted to the Board of Trade by the 
bank that tlie money shall not be allowed 
to be withdrawn while the enemy's occupa¬ 
tion of Belgium continues, except under 
licence given by His Majesty's Government. 
A jiermlt for shipment from the British 
Consul in Holland, after production of 
documentary evidence that the plants are 
in fact of Belgian origin, will also be 
necessary. 

Salvia dichroa. —This Salvia is practi¬ 
cally unknown in tills country, though it 
is said to have been introduced into 
England in 1871. Tlie first plant that I 
possessed was given me as Salvia tingi- 
tana, but ii]xjii a flower-spike and foliage 
being sent to Kew it was decided by tlie 
authorities that its correct name was 
Salvia dichroa. Nicholson’s description of 
the plant is very misleading, for he gives 
its height as from 2 feet to 3 feet, whereas 
my plants are invariably over 7 feet In 
height and have attained a stature of 
9 feet. A group of six or so plants hear¬ 
ing many hundreds of long flower-spikes 
is, when in full bloom, the glory of tlie 
garden during July. The longest bloom- 
spikes are fully 3 feet in length, and the 
blooms on about 9 inches of the spike are 
expanded at one time. The flowers at the 
base of the spike open first, and ns these 
fade tlie upper ones expand, the blooms 
eventually oiiening to the extreme top of 
the spike, so that the flowering season is 
an extended one. The individual blossoms 
are lavender-purple in colour, the middle 
lobe of the lip white. On cutting one of 
the longest flower-spikes forty-eight ex¬ 
panded or partially-expanded blooms wore 
found on it, while in all there were ISO 
flowers and buds. Tills Salvia, being a 
native of the Atlas Mountains in North 
Africa, cannot be considered absolutely 
hardy, but in Devon, although sometimes 
cut by tlie frost, it is never permanently 
injured, although entirely unprotected. 
Towards tlie close of August the plant dies 
down to the ground-level, sending up fresh 
growth in the late autumn.— Wtndham 
Fitzherbert. 
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MUSHROOMS IN SUMMER. 
During the heat of summer Mushrooms 
are not needed as broilers, but for flavour¬ 
ing they are often in request. A close, 
muggy atmosphere, such as will be present 
in places where this esculent may be 
cultivated with success throughout the 
winter months, is not suitable for tlie pro¬ 
duction of summer crops, unless the build¬ 
ing is so constructed as to enable it to be 
kept as cool as circumstances will permit. 
The best building for the production of 
Mushrooms in summer is a thatched-roofed 
structure behind a north wall, and which 
has fred ventilation. A very good 
position would be an open shed facing 
north, hanging mats over the front during 
the day and throwing open during the 
night. The roof being thatched, a cooler 
and more equable temperature can he 
maintained than could otherwise he 
secured if the roof were of slate. Often 
a very cool site may he secured at an 
angle of a north and oast wall, and, if 
partially overhung with trees all the 
better. A cool cellar, if not too confined, 
is also suitable for a summer bed. 
During the winter these underground 
cellars are well adapted for Mushroom 
growing on account of tile genial .sur¬ 
roundings, tlie temperature also being con¬ 
siderably lower than in a structure above 
ground. Many pieople are led away with 
tlie idea that ridge-shaped beds formed in 
tlie open air are good for summer crops. 
This is a very erroneous opinion, for they 
become so hot and dry that the Mush¬ 
rooms produced are of a very unhealthy 
description, and, In fact, would be dis¬ 
carded ns useless. 

Many gardeners, no doubt, could point 
to success with Mushrooms during the 
summer months through quite accidental 
means. 1 once paid a visit to a gardener 
during the month of July, and lie showed 
me a fine bed of Mushrooms in his Mush¬ 
room-house, which was a thatched struc¬ 
ture behind a north wall. This bed was 
made up during the early part of tlie year 
for a spring supply, but the Mushrooms 
did not appear at tlie time exacted. The 
bed was, however, left untouched, and a 
plentiful supply of good produce at the 
time stated was obtained. If coolness is 
one of tbe essential points in securing a 
summer supply, moisture is also requisite. 

Insects are troublesome at all times, but 
never more so than during the summer 
months. It must be remembered that 
those very cool sites which are selected 
and also kept correspondingly moist, are 
very apt to harbour slugs, which quickly 
devour the young Mushrooms. Woodliee 
are the greatest enemy to contend against. 
Tlie well-known bait of boiled l’otato 
enclosed in a small flower-pot with liny is 
a good plan for capturing these, hut it 
must he remembered that the Potato is 
only a bait, so tlie flower-pots must bo 
examined daily where these marauders are 
known to be present in large numbers. 
Tlie practice of laying two rotten or decay¬ 
ing boards together in tlicir haunts and 
covering with hay will attract numbers, 
which can then easily be destroyed. 

The surface of those summer beds 
should be lightly mulched with sweet 
litter—not hay, tills being too close. If 
tliis be regularly moistened it will assist, 
in keeping away tlie flies. Tlie Mush¬ 
rooms as they appear must be pulled 
whilst in quite a young slate, for it will 
he noticed that it is when they become 
old through being left too long that they 
become maggotty. It is easy enough to 
advise Mushroom-beds to be made up in 
cool sites behind north walls to produce n 
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summer supply, but it requires unre¬ 
mitting attention if Mushrooms worthy 
the name are to be produced. When form¬ 
ing open-air beds behind a wall excavate 
the soil to a depth of a foot or more, this 
conserving the moisture in the material. 
Instead of thickly covering these beds 
with litter, as sometimes advised, place a 
thatched framework over the whole bed 
at the distance of G inches from tlio sur¬ 
face. If necessary, a mat should ho hung 
over this to assist in causing extra shade 
(luring the day. The old practice of in¬ 
serting pieces of spawn in Vegetable 
Marrow beds at midsummer often results 
in good Mushrooms being secured, the 
shade from the Marrow leaves being just 
what is wanted. Spawn may also be 
inserted in Cucumber-bods, and by the 


to develop, as, at the time named, it is not 
always safe to transplant. In Ideal the 
leaves are slightly tinged with red, most 
of our best summer Lettuces having this 
distinct markiog.—W. F. 

Feeding Salsafy and Scorzonera.—A 
friend of mine with a shallow soil rest¬ 
ing on gravel told me some time ago he 
should have to give up growing the above 
vegetables as quite 90 per cent, of his 
plants bolted. The cause, I found on 
investigation, was too early sowing, poor 
soil, and lack of food. In the sduth I have 
sown at the end of May and got excellent 
results, though in the north I should 
advise tile early part of the month. It is 
surprising what excellent results can he 
obtained by sowing late provided food is 



Flowering shoots of Sphacele campanulata. From a photograph 
in the gardens at Dorde Hill, Sussex. 


time the Cucumbers are over I have I 
known the surface of the bed covered with 
Mushrooms. A. 


given. To got. good roots allow plenty of 
room between the rows and give now a 
top-dressing of spent manure of any kind, 
old Mushroom-bed manure or an old liot- 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lettuce Ideal. —Tliis is specially suitable 
for a dry season, as it remains good so 
long before running to seed. Many prefer 
a Cabbage Lettuce for summer use, and I 
do not know of any superior to the one 
named when its quality and long-standing 
properties are taken into account. The 
hearts are so closely formed that there are 
very few outer leaves and no waste, and 
if seeds are sown in April, June, and July 
there will he no difficulty in maintaining a 
full summer supply. In a hot or dry 
season I would advise making the last or 
July sowing in drills, sowing the seed very 
thinly so as to allowHAc seedlings] room 
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bod answering well. If in addition to this 
top-dressing, liquid manure can be given 
good roots will be forthcoming.—P. W. 

Outdoor Tomatoes.— Only in very favour¬ 
able positions ean the grower rely on harvest¬ 
ing a fairly good crop of Tomatoes. Much 
depends on the kind of weather we have in 
August and September. If wet and cold, then 
numbers of young fruits fail to ripen, and 
those that do, or a big percentage of them, 
crack and are useless. All plants should be 
topped early in August, the stem being severed 
immediately above the last well-developed 
truss of flowers. If the weather is warm and 
fairly dry, a few good soakings of diluted 
liquid-manure will prove very beneficial, and 
nearly every fruit will mature. All side 
shoots must be removed while they are small, 
and no water given unless the soil is getting 
very dry- A surface mulch would be better.— 
. G. G. B. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SI'HACELE CAMPANULATA. 

I saw this interesting and, as I thought, 
pretty shrub at Horde Hill. Mr. Bean 
says it is best in our country for the 
greenhouse, and in the southern parts of 
our country it may be well worth trying. 
It seemed to me very happy in Sussex. 
It is like the Salvias, but quite distinct 
from any plant seen in the open air. 

W. 

-— This interesting shrub is suitable 
for outdoor culture in the warmer parts 
of the country, but elsewhere it must have 
greenhouse protection. In the south and 
south-west counties, however, it is some¬ 
times found in excellent condition in 
sheltered corners or against walls, where 
it blooms freely during early summer. A 
native of Chile, it is said to have been 
introduced to this country about 1795. It. 
is here known as a rather loose-growing 
bash 2 feet to 3 feet high, or more 
against a wall, with small, wrinkled 
leaves and bluish, Campanula - like 
flowers. The accompanying illustration 
gives a good idea of habit, leaves, and 
flowers. It requires well-drained, loamy 
soil and likes a little leaf-mould about 
the roots. Cuttings root well if placed in 
a close frame in sandy soil during late 
spring or early summer. When grown in 
pots the points of the shoots should lie re¬ 
moved several times to induce a bushy 
habit, and the plants may be plunged out- 
of-doors for the summer months. At other 
times a light position in an airy green¬ 
house should he afforded.—D. 


THE HARDY AR1STOLOCHIAS. 

Tiie shrubby Aristolochias that are hardy 
in the British Isles are remarkable for 
their handsome and luxuriant foliage 
rather than for their flowers, although the 
latter are interesting by reason of tbeir 
quaint appearance. They should be given 
a position where they can have abundance 
of room, as it is only when they can be 
allowed to ramble about at will that they 
are really seen at their best. To effect 
this, plant them in rich loamy soil at the 
foot of a fence or low tree, and allow them 
perfect freedom. They can, however, be 
planted with success in positions where 
room is restricted, but pruning will be 
necessary on two occasions during the 
year, once in February when the branches 
can be pruned back as far as is deemed 
necessary, and again in July when it is 
only necessary to remove the wilder shoots. 

A. Sii’iio, commonly called “ Dutchman’s 
Pipe,” by reason of its curiously-shaped 
flowers, is the best known species. It is 
from the United States, the leaves on 
vigorous plants being each sometimes 
9 inches long. The small flowers are 
yellowish outside and brownish within, 
shaped like a Dutch pipe, and they may 
be looked for during June and July. 

A. tomentosa is nnotlior American 
species almost as vigorous as the last- 
named, but with rattier smaller leaves 
which, together witli the young shoots, are 
clothed with fine, soft hairs. It is very 
similar in many respects to A. califomiea, 
which, however, is less vigorous and only 
attains to about half the height of the two 
last-named. 

A. iieterophvt.i.a is a new Chinese 
species introduced by Messrs. Veiteh about 
eleven years ago. Its leaves are smaller 
and narrower than those of the American 
species. The flowers are yellow outside 
and dark purple within. Another new 
hardy species is 

A. MOuriNExsis, a native of Western 
China, introduced to this country in 1903. 
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The flowers, like those of other kinds, owe 
more to their curious shape than to their 
beauty. Both of these new kinds appear 
to be quite hnrdy; in fact, they stand much 
better than the slender-growing 
A. altissima from S.E. Europe and N. 
Africa, a plant that is often cut to the 
ground-line in the neighbourhood of Eon- 
don, although in the western counties it 
sometimes grows 10 feet high. All these 
Aristolochias can be increased from 
cuttings inserted in sandy soil in a close 
frame in July. D. 


E UCR YPHIA 1>I N NAT I FOLIA. 

This is one of the choicest of summer¬ 
flowering shrubs. Although it was intro¬ 
duced in IS09, well-grown examples are not 
very common. One of exceptional merit 
is in the fine shrub collection at Trewidden, 
near Falmouth. This plant is fully 15 feet 
high and as far across, well branched to 
the ground, and at flowering time the 
leaves are almost hidden by blossoms. E. 
pinnatil’olia is a native of Chile and only 
moderately hardy, though there are many 
places in the southern midlands where it 
grows quite well. It may be evergreen or 
deciduous, according to the place where it 
is grown. Each flower is from 2 inches to 
2} inches across and made up of four large 
white petals with a central mass of 
yellowish stamens. It thrives in light 
loam containing leaf-mould or peat which 
is moist without being water-logged, but 
that it will grow in heavier soil is evi¬ 
denced by the two fine examples which 
were at one time a prominent feature of 
Messrs. Veitch's nursery at Coombe Wood. 
It was at one time increased largely by 
layers, but many of the young plants 
raised in that way were short-lived, and 
better plants are now being raised from 
seeds which ripen well in this country. 
Young plants should be placed in per¬ 
manent positions early. A second species, 
E. cordi folia , comes from Valdivia and 
the Island of C'hiloe, and is easily dis¬ 
tinguished from E. pinuatifolia by its 
simple oblong leaves, which are heart- 
shaped at the bottom. The leaves are 
strictly evergreen, and, with the young 
wood, densely covered -with down. The 
white flowers are each about 2 inches 
across and have one more petal than the 
blooms of E. pinnatifolia. Unfortunately, 
it is less hardy than E. pinnatifolia, but 
it can be grown in many parts of tlie south 
of England. Good examples are to be 
found at Nymans, Handeross, Sussex - . 

D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Mount Etna Broom (Genista 
ictnensls).—This is the latest of the many 
hardy Brooms to flower, for it is not at its 
best until the middle of July. G. tetnensis 
is found wild in Sicily and Sardinia, taking 
its common name from the volcano on the 
slopes of which it is a common shrub. It 
Is said to have boon introduced about 
I Si 11, but lias become more popular during 
tlie last twenty-five years. Growing from 
15 feet to 20 feet high, it is the tallest 
hardy species, and it is the most graceful 
in habit. The main branches are few in 
number and arc clothed with long, slender, 
Kush-like brnnclilets of a bright green hue 
which assume a pendent habit. The 
flowers are borne freely from the branches, 
forming perfect showers of gold, but the 
leaves are very sparingly produced. It is 
easily raised from seeds sown as soon as 
ripe or in the following .spring. The young 
shoots should be stopped frequently during 
the first year or two to Induce a good 
sturdy foundation, and the plants should 
be placed in permanent positions when not 
more than feetrtiigh. The rept system 
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is small In comparison to the branch 
system, therefore it is wise to provide 
newly-planted specimens with stakes to 
keep them from being blown about until 
new roots have been formed.—D. 

The Lead plant (Amorpha canescens).— 
This pretty little shrub or sub-shrub 
flowers for some time throughout the sum¬ 
mer months. The stout shoots, which nre 
pushed up in spring, reach a height of a 
yard or so and are clothed with pinnate, 
hoary leaves. The flowers, which are 
borne in dense spikes, are small, but very 
attractive when closely inspected, by rea¬ 
son of their rich bluish-purple colour 
against which the golden-tinted anthers 
stand out conspicuously. It is a native of 
North America, where It is popularly 
termed the Lead plant, from the idea that 
its presence indicates lead in the soil. A 
more vigorous-growing s]>ecies is Amorpha 
frutieosa, which forms a bold clump from 
0 feet to S feet in height, and is decidedly 
ornamental both from a fine foliaged and 
Cowering point of view. The leaves have 
not the hoary character common to 
Amorpha canescens, but the flowers nre 
a good deal in the same way. Both will 
thrive In ordinary soil in a sunny spot, 
and will succeed in dry spots better than 
many other shrubs—K. It. W. 

Clerodendron foetldum. — The tender 
kinds of Clerodendron include among their 
number some of the finest of warm-house 
climbers, while there are others, such as 
the well-known Clerodendron fallax, that 
are of a shrubby habit of growth. While 
tlie colours of most of them nre white or 
red, in one, the little known Clerodendron 
ugandense, they are of two or three shades 
of blue. Though the hardy kinds embrace 
but two species, they, us in the case of 
the tender ones, differ markedly from each 
other. The largest grower of the hardy 
kinds is the Japanese Clerodendron tricho- 
tomuin, which forms a small tree, while 
that at the head of this note—Clerodendron 
foetidum—though classed as a shrub, might 
almost be regarded ns a herbaceous plant. 
It is often cut to the ground during the 
winter, but pushes up freely with the re¬ 
turn of spring. Clerodendron foetidum 
grows usually to a height of 4 feet to 5 feet, 
the soft stems being clothed with large 
heart-shaped leaves and terminated by 
dense, closely-packed heads of rose- 
coloux-ed blossoms, at their best, as a rule, 
towards the latter part of August. The 
flowers have a sweet houey-like fragrance, 
while the leaves have an unpleasant 
odour, hence the specific name of foetidum. 


Wood fires best. — The best and most 
beautiful fuel that can he got in our coun¬ 
try Is neglected. The small chimneys of 
the modern house do not suit it. I have 
had to put my otvn chimneys right, and 
now burn wood with the greatest of 
pleasure and efficiency. This fuel is at our 
doors in many country houses where they 
never have a wood fire, but sit by wretched 
and ugly coal fires. I have seen places 
with much woodland where they never 
have a wood fire on the hearth. Much of 
the underwood in the counties south of 
London has been of late years almost with¬ 
out value; all of it might he cut and used 
for firing. The only difficulty is the 
cutting up, but now, with simple little 
engines, that should be a simple matter. 
Much of the batwood which is not saleable 
as timber or even as cordwood makes ex¬ 
cellent firing if kept for a year in the dry. 
It was a mistake to give up the wood fire 
in the big house as well as in the cottage, 
and in all places where wood is plentiful 
we should go bnek to the rightly made 
djnvu fire.—Letter in The Times. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CELMISIA COKIACEA. 

This handsome New Zealand Composite 
flowered finely in the Botanic Gardens at 
Glasnevin in the early days of June. The 
plant carried flower-heads about 2\ inches 
across, and made a most attractive pic¬ 
ture. The leaves are some 10 inches long, 
covered with silky hairs, which give the 
plant a peculiarly bright and silvery 
appearance, which, together with the 
showy flower-lieads with long, pure white 
florets, render the plant a particularly 
desirable one for a choice position in the 
rock garden. In the matter of 

Cultivation the Celmisias are not 
exactly easy subjects, though some of 
the difficulties which presented themselves 
in the early days are not now so formid¬ 
able. Imported seeds on which growers 
had formerly to rely are difficult to 
germinate and very hard to manage im¬ 
mediately after germination. No doubt 
during the long voyage from New Zealand 
their vitality became impaired, and many 
certainly failed to germinate at all. ThL 
difficulty has to some extent been over¬ 
come by the production of home-grown 
seeds, which, being sown when gathered, 
germinate readily, and with care grow 
away freely. To obtain a good crop of 
seed It is advisable to pollinate th“ 
flowers. The ripe seeds may be sown Jn a 
compost of very sandy loam with a little 
fine peat mixed with it. The pots should 
he thoroughly soaked previous to sowing, 
and the seeds lightly covered. A cool- 
house or frame is quite suitable for home- 
saved seeds, though a warm greenhouse 
with a night temperature of 55 degs. or 
thereabouts has been found better for im¬ 
ported seeds. With the home-saved seeds 
germination is fairly rapid, and the seed¬ 
lings should be allowed to develop their 
first pair of true leaves before being 
I>otted off singly into small thumb pots. 
Thereafter, cultivation consists in potting 
on as required, using a similar compost in 
a rather more lumpy condition until the 
plants are strong enough to place in per¬ 
manent positions. Celmisias dislike too 
much over-head moisture, especially in 
winter, and prefer a sheet of glass 
arranged over them to throw off snow and 
rain during that season, at the same time 
admitting plenty of light and air. 
Although many hairy-leaved plants enjoy 
full sunshine, Celmisias seem to like a 
position in half shade, away from the full 
glare of the noon and early afternoon 
sun. Given such a i>ositiou in well- 
drained soil, which can be kept moist in 
summer, there seems every hope that these 
handsome New Zealand plants will prove 
as welcome to our gardens and no more 
difficult to manage than many alpines 
from less distant lands. 

In addition to the species quoted nbovo 
several others are proving amenable to 
cultivation. 

C. verbascifolia is a fine plant 
approaching C. coriaeea, but the leaves 
are less hairy on the upper surface, though 
densely covered with felt below. The 
flower-heads are also large, the outer 
florets being pure white, the stems reach¬ 
ing a height of from 15 inches to 18 inches. 

C. Mackaui has leaves up to 15 inches 
long, but. narrower than in the previous 
species, tapering to a sharp point and 
smooth on both surfaces. The flower- 
heads are fairly large, the outer florets 
thin and papery, of a pale lilac colour. 

C. Monroi is a pretty species, with 
shorter and narrower leaves, rather hairy 
on the upper surface, and densely covered 
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with a felt-like toinentmu below. In this 
species also the outer florets are white. 

C. ixcana is a choice and rare species 
not often met with in cultivation. It early 
forms a woody stem bearing rather spoon- 
shaped leaves some 1J inches long, densely 
covered with white silky hairs, and feel¬ 
ing sticky to the touch. The flower-heads 
are each 1J inches across, the outer florets 
pare white. 

C. roNGiFOLiA is distinct with bronzy- 
green leaves from a j incli to \ inch in 
width, occasionally forked, hairy on the 


. IRIS JUNONIA. 

The accompanying illustration does not do 
half justice to this, one of the noblest and 
certainly also one of the handsomest of 
the bearded Irises. It has the growth and 
stature of Iris pallida, rearing, when in 
good condition, its flower-shafts to 4 feet 
or even 5 feet high. The flowers, which 
appear in May or early June, individually 
' are very large, the standards of a soft 
pale blue, contrasting well with the deei>er 
j violet or purple blue of the falls. This 
i distinct kind, which as yet is by no means 


Iris Junonia. 


upper surface, and covered with a white 
felt below, and lying along the surface 
of the soil; flower-heads 2 inches across 
on stems 9 inches high. 

C. spectabilis is one of the best doers, 
increasing by offsets and flowering freely. 
The flower-heads are almost 2 inches 
across, the florets white, and the stems 
reaching a height of 5 inches or 0 inches. 
In 

C. holosericea, a branching species, 
the flower-heads are 2J inches across on 
stems 7 inches to S inches long, the outer 
florets white—B., i Gardeni^g^ 
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plentiful in gardens, deserves to bo more 
generally cultivated. The plant is usually 
a success in all classes of light, well- 
drained, loamy soils, and is good enough 
to repay the Iris enthusiast for making a 
special bed for it. even where such soils 
do not constitute the staple. March, with 
returning growth, is the best planting sea¬ 
son, late August or the early days of Sep¬ 
tember a fairly good second where light 
soils obtain. The species was first dis¬ 
covered in the Cilician Taurus, and has 
been recently re-introduced from the same 
locality. E. H. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Clematises failing.— As one of the public 
forced to give up growing Clematises owing to 
their fraying out on the stems just above 
ground, 1 shall be glad if you will give me the 
name of someone who can supply plants on 
their own roots. I have always thought that 
grafting must have something to do with the 
trouble.—T. C. 

-- I wish to plant a good number of 

Clematises this autumn, and I want to get 
layered plants- if poasible. I planted a dozen 
this year, and, in spite of every care and alien* 
tion, they have suddenly gone o(I. My noil is a 
light and calcareous one.—G. Gordon. 

[We understand some of the nursery 
trade now begin to grow these plants on 
their own roots—the only right way. The 
French nurseries are closed, owing to the 
war. In buying plants grafted, as we are 
obliged to do, we layer the plants sent 
above the union.] 

Bedding out.—Thank you for your most sug¬ 
gestive letter to The Time a. What you said 
needs saying. I wish, however (since you do 
not approve of liedding out), you would give 
some hints to the owners of small gardens. 
Large trees are only suitable for large spaces, 
and if planted in restricted positions they have 
to submit to mutilation, which is about as ap¬ 
propriate to a tree as to a man.— Ralph Price. 

[We have often discussed the question, 
and hoiie to do so often again. Meanwhile 
a good way is to see many and observe the 
ways of small gardens. There should 
be no need to place large trees in a small 
garden of any sort. It is often done by 
builders and jobbing gardeners who do not 
know trees. There are now line shrubs 
and small flowering trees coming from 
various countries that help much, while 
for the flower garden, usually near the 
house, there are many beautiful plants, 
from tile Rose to the Clematis, far more 
precious than those used for bedding out.] 

Spring-bedding plants. —Now we have 
had welcome rains Polyanthuses, Wall¬ 
flowers, Daisies, etc., should be set out in 
nursery lines. Old Polyanthuses, Daisies, 
Arabis, Aubrietia, and similar plants may 
be divided freely, giving them a somewhat 
shaded border and planting firmly. A 
plentiful supply of water during hot 
weather will soon re-establish them. Bulbs 
should be cleaned over and all of a flower¬ 
ing size stored until planting time comes 
round. As a rule. Forget-me-nots sow 
themselves freely. These, if transplanted 
in showery weather, will make good stuff 
by autumn.—M. 

Gladiolus byzantinus.— It is pleasant to 
read your note in favour of Gladiolus 
byzantinus in a recent issue. This si>ecies 
is sadly neglected, iieople evidently fail¬ 
ing to realise the fact that it is, perhaps, 
the hardiest of all the Gladioli, and that 
it will live and increase for many years 
with little attention if in an oi>en, well- 
drained soil. I know clumps which have 
been in the same garden for forty, years 
or more, and these get no more attention 
than is given to any hardy border plant, 
its value for planting among dwarf Heaths 
is new to me, but I can well understand 
how pleasing is an effect such as you de¬ 
scribe oa page 101.—S. Aicnott. 

A pretty annual for pots. — During the last 
few years the different Viscarias have been 
more grown than formerly, and this season 
well-flowered examples have been noted in 
Covent Garden Market. They seem to sell 
well, their distinct appearance being, doubt¬ 
less. in their favour. Those principally met 
with are the forms of Viscaria oculata. the 
flowers of which have a large, dark, richly- 
coloured eye. Some half-a-dozen plants in a 
5-inch pot are sufficient to make a goodly 
Alow. This Yisoaria is also valuable ns ait 
annual in the open ground. Of late years a 
considerable improvement has been effected in 
the colour of the flowers, the magenta tint 
being less pronounced. For the last few 
seasons this Viscaria has formed a prominent 
feature at Hampton Court.—W. T. 

Hypericum polyphyllum.—This is a re¬ 
markably fine alpine St. John's Wort, from 
Cilicia, which is hardly ever met with in 
gardens and is not mentioned in ordinary 
works on alpine flowers. It is of rather spread¬ 
ing habit, and*'|fiuijt(a^|et( :fyr| trailing over 
stones or for filling^ a small level part in the 
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6 inches. The flowers are of a good yellow, 
and almost as large as those of H. calycinum, 
though perhaps a little more starry in form. 
The whole plant is, however, much neater, and 
for the rock garden may be considered quite 
an acquisition. It looks as if it would do well 
in a wall garden. It flowers in June and July. 
—S. Arnott. 

Crocus pulchellus.—Some of the Crocuses 
which flower in autumn are equal in every 
way to those which bloom in spring. One of 
the best of these is Crocus pulchellus, which 
bears shapely cups of lavender or pearl blue 
from September onwards, their beauty en¬ 
hanced by the deeper veining of the segments. 
The white variety, C. pulchellus albus, is a 
gem of the first water, though rather scarce.— 
Ess. 


FRUIT. 

SOME MODERN STRAWBERRIES. 

No Strawberry lias established itself so 
firmly iu popular favour as Royal 
Sovereign, and the constitution of the 
plant seems to be permanent and suited 
ta almost any class of soil. King George 
lias a similar liabit, and it would seem 
that earliness is the main point in which 
it differs from its parent Royal Sovereign. 
I like Reward, which is handsome, deep 
crimson quite through the flesh, a good 
grower, and free-fruiting. I secured this 
in its early days, and have retained the 
stock because of its several good qualities. 
There is no other like it. International is 
of recent introduction, and, according to 
my experience, has come to stay. It has 
a robust constitution, fruits freely, ahd 
has large, handsome, wedge-shaped berries 
of a bright colour. The Earl would ap¬ 
peal to those who admire very dark fruits. 
With me it is not vigorous enough, and, 
consequently, does not crop freely. It 
may need a stronger soil. Latest is 
another belonging to the dark section. 
This gives quite large, handsome fruits, 
tint, like the previous one, needs, perhaps, 
a heavy soil. Progress is a distinctly 
vigorous variety, producing very large 
berries rather pale crimson in colour. In 
good ground this would, I feel sure, give 
huge berries. It may need more than the 
standard 2 feet space to accommodate its 
ample leaf growth. I like Givon’s Late 
Prolific. At the time of writing (past the 
middle of July) I am gathering good fruits 
of Ibis and Latest of All, the latter an old 
and very useful Strawberry, notwithstand¬ 
ing its constitution cannot be claimed to 
1)0 at all vigorous. The Bedford is 
another bright scarlet fruit whieh conies 
in late. This I find particularly good for 
preserving after the larger fruits have 
been gathered. It lias a good, bold leaf 
habit, whieh protects the fruit well from 
bird raids. 

The perpetual-fruiting varieties are not 
now so much favoured ns a few years ago, 
but those who appreciate Strawberries out 
of season should try Laxton's New Per¬ 
petual. This gives roundish crimson 
berries some time after the normal season, 
particularly if the earlier trusses have been 
removed. W. Stbugnell. 

Rood Ashton, Wilts. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fruit trees on north walls.—Fruit trees on 
north walls anti fences suffer less when in 
flower during frost in spring because they are 
not exposed to the sun, as it is the sudden 
changes that do the most harm to the 
blossoms. Of course, the fruits may lack some¬ 
thing in flavour and colour. The crops of 
Morello Cherries and Plums are generally 
heavy, and good crops of Currants and Goose¬ 
berries are obtained iu autumn on the north 
side, aud if protected from birds and wasps 
will keep fresh till quite late in the season.— 
E. II. 

Blind Strawberries.—Blindness is often 
brought on by planting in loose soil of a very 
rich nature. The Strawberry loves a firm 
loamy soil, the necessary feeding can be given 
by surface dressings and liquid manure when 
the fruits are set. it is useless to take 
runners from blind plants; in fact, I always 
destroy such as soon as the true character is 
shown. This is the only safe course.—E. H. 

Digitized by GOOgle 


GARDEN FOOD. 


KIDNEY BEANS AND RUNNERS. 
Thebe is, at this season, a valuable store 
of food among these, embracing three 
groups of Kidney Beans, Runners, and 
also what the French call “ Mangetout,” 
which are excellent kinds not so well 
known iu England. Tiie sorts grown in 
France and neighbouring countries are 
interesting and admit of much variety in 
quality. Too much care cannot be taken 
to secure their good cookery in simple 
ways, towards whieh a great point is to 
gather them young and in good state. 
S]>oilt and overgrown Beans on markets 
may want some clever cookery to make 
them eatable, but good garden Beans and 
Runners are generally much better with¬ 
out the artifices of the cook, except the 
simplest ways. No mercy should be shown 
the gardener who sends in old scaly Beans, 
and some thought should be given to the 
varieties that the French call sans 
parchemin, without the hard lining to the 
pods. 

French Beans a la Poulette.— Melt li oz. butter 
in a saucepan and add 1 lb. Beans. Sprinkle in 
Borne flour and toss the Beans over the fire a few 
minutes. Then pour over the milk and simmer 
slowly until the Beans are quite cooked. Just 
before serving add the yolk of an egg beaten 
with a little water and a squeeze of Lemon 
juice. 

Stewed French Beans. —Grease an earthen¬ 
ware stewpan, lay in 1 lb. Beans and cover 
them with some light stock, or broth, adding 
seasoning to taste. Cover the pan and allow 
the Beans to slew slowly until tender, then 
drain, reserving the liquid. Melt 1A oz. butter 
in the same saucepan. Mix in some flour, and 
then pour on the stock, strained from the 
Beans. Stir until boiling and add more liquid 
if the sauce is too thick. Return the Beans and 
make them thoroughly hot in the sauce, then 
serve. 

French Beans a la Maitre d'Hotel—To cook 
the Beans : Have ready on the fire a saucepan 
of boiling water; drain the Beans well and 
throw- them into this. Boil quickly from 2U to 
30 minutes with the lid ofl the saucepan, re¬ 
moving any scum as it rises. When the Beans 
are ready they will sink to the bottom of the 
pan, and must be taken oft the fire at once and 
drained well in a colander. Avoid using an 
iron saucepan, as it will blacken the vegetable. 
Salt is often used largely—a mistake; soda, 
too, and injurious. 

String Beans a la Bretonne —Cut two small 
Onions into thin slices, fry golden brown in 
butter, dredge with flour, and add a little 
white stock. Cook until thick, stirring con¬ 
stantly, and seasoning lightly. Add the 
cooked Beans to the sauce with a crushed 
Bean of garlic- cook for ten minutes, sprinkle 
with minced Parsley, and serve. The garlic 
and Parsley may be omitted and one chopped 
Onion used. 

French Beans. Scarlet Runners, or any green 
Beans lose their flavour if cut into shreus, as 
they are by most bad cooks in Rngland. 
Throw- them into cold water to wash them. 
Pour them into a strainer. Place a small 
quantity of hot water aud a handful of salt into 
a saucepan—sufficient water to just cover the 
Beans. When the water boils throw in the 
Beans and cook until tender, adding hot 
water when necessary. Remove them by pour¬ 
ing the contents of the saucepan into the 
strainer. Melt a lump of butter in a frying- 
pan and pour in the Beans. Turn them for a 
minute or two with a wooden spoon. Season 
lightly. _ 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rice and Peas. —In writing about food 
reform many recipes are given whieh are 
not of much use aud are mixed up with 
doubtful materials. At this season of 
good English Reas a very excellent dish 
may lie made of Rice and I’eas. We pre¬ 
fer the Italian unixdished Rice, and 
English Peas are the best that can he got, 
but even those of .second quality will serve 
very well for this dish. The Rice should 
be well washed, aud braized in a little 
butter, Onion, and a small bunch of herbs, 
with just enough gravy to keep it from 
sticking to the pan. This should be cooked 
slowly for twenty minutes, then add the 
Peas and serve hot. It is a simple dish, 
and of its wholesomeness there can be no 
doubt. The conventional recipes tell us 
to spoil such dishes with pepper and salt. 
Nothing but garden herbs should be used, 


and these should he grown in a border not 
too far from the cook’s hand. 

Strawberries.— These have not come up 
to expectations this season, although the 
plants have occupied the same position as 
last year, when they wore excellent. Both 
quality and quantity have been disap- 
pointing. I put down a young bed each 
year, the old beds being destroyed after 
three seasons, as the berries, after this 
period, are not of "the highest quality. 
Before planting, the beds are well trenched 
aud a good dressing of lime, manure, and 
wood-ashes is incorporated with the soil. 
In selecting varieties flavour is the first 
consideration. Some of the old aud well- 
tried varieties as British Queen, Scarlet 
Queen, Keen’s Seedling, Vicomtesse H. de 
Thury, and Givon’s Late Prolific are a 
selection possessing good flavour. Royal 
Sovereign Is grown, but I do not consider 
it so good in point of flavour as the pre¬ 
ceding varieties, although it is very re¬ 
liable and useful. In layering, the best 
runners are selected, these being stopped 
beyond the first joint, which is then pegged 
on the top of small pots of fine soil. Tli se 
are damped over on warm evenings, and 
quickly take root. The old plants are re¬ 
lieved of all their runners iu order to en¬ 
able them to build up good crowns for the 
coming year.— E. Markham. 

Size in vegetables.— No one who wants 
quality believes in size; Onions, perhaps, 
excepted. The large Onion, as a rule, is 
mild aud agreeable in flavour. If a large 
Cabbage is cut through the centre one 
notes the system of harsh mid-ribs and 
the comparative absence of soft green 
matter which is appreciated by those who 
understand quality. Mere size is not 
valued in Cauliflowers or Broccoli, hence 
I have been in favour of trench culture 
for Cauliflowers and somewhat closer 
planting. In fact, I generally sow the 
seeds thinly and thin to 12 inches or 15 
inches apart, and trust to mulch and 
water to give close white hearts about 
4 inches or 5 inches iu diameter. The 
same principle holds good in Parsnips and 
many other things. The large early-sown 
Parsnips are useful to the cowkeeper, but 
smaller roots later sown are more delicate 
in flavour because quickly grown.—E. H. 

The Loganberry in cookery. —It is popu¬ 
lar and replaces better things. The hard 
core is not nice. Raspberries, like the 
Herbert or Perpetual de ISillard or other 
good kinds, are better either for eating as 
they ripen on the plant or for cooking.—W. 

Bottling Tomatoes. —T shall have an enor¬ 
mous quantity of Tomatoes this season. I 
should feel much obliged if some reader would 
give me some good recipes for bottling and pre¬ 
serving the same — Scraper. 

Plums of all kinds bottled dry answer well. 
I put dry fruit into dry bottles with an ounce 
or two of fine sugar, then place them in big 
boiler between straw up to their necks in 
water, the corks having been previously fixed 
lightly. Boil for two hours and allow to 
go cold before touching the bottles. When 
cold, fix the corks firmly in and cover with 
resin or wax—the latter for choice, as the resin 
is apt to form tiny bubbles which snap and 
allow some air to enter.— Scraper. 

Dried Apples.— These were splendid cut up 
as one does for a tart and dried on muslin 
stretched over frames. Four nights in a cool 
oven finished them well. I then stored in 
layers between paper shavings in a dry, warm 
room. They cooked splendidly as tarts, boiled 
puddings, or simply stewed.— Scraper. 

Kidney Beans salted down in jars were a 
failure. 1 cut up finely and smothered each 
layer with salt. I filled four big earthenware 
crocks—the labour of many hours—but when 
it came to the cooking no method made them 
palatable — bad colour and horrible in taste. 
1 had to throw away two and a-half crocks 
full.— Scraper. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.” —Nets Edition, 11th, revised, with descriptions 
0 / all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arramjement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15s.; 
post free, 15s. fed. Of all Booksellers or from the. office 
of Gardening IllustrateIdj i 0, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, IK. L’. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

HYDRANGEA HORTENSIS. 

Tins Is used in a variety of ways, hut 
none more beautiful than in the way here 
shown, the handsome pink blossoms—often 
nearly a foot in diameter—being very 
effective under artificial light. The plants 
figured are eighteen months old and are 
grown in a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, old 
mortar rubbish, and sand. They are 
amongst the easiest of plants to grow, 
lasting in bloom for a very long time, 
therefore invaluable for indoor decoration. 


flowers of which are quite blue in some 
years and then revert to pink again, and 
ncc vend. E. M. 


NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

Malayan Rhododendrons. — On seeing 
some good flowering examples of the gar¬ 
den varieties of these 1 was reminded of 
the great loss horticulture sustained in the 
dispersal of Messrs. Veitch’s choice collec¬ 
tions of plants. To this firm we are in¬ 
debted for the race, which, by careful 
hybridising and selection, has been evolved 
from a very few species, all of which are 
natives of the Islands of the Malayan 


sections of Rhododendrons, the blooming 
period of these Malayan kinds is not 
limited to any particular period of the 
year, as flowers are produced more or less 
freely all the year round.—T. S. W. 

Ceropegia Wocdi. —Except in a botanic 
garden or in the collection of some 
specialist the Coropegias are very rarely 
seen, but might, with advantage, be more 
often grown than they are. Most of those 
in cultivation are of a climbing nature, but 
the species above named forms a low, pro¬ 
cumbent plant, whose thin, wiry stems 
spread for some distance along the ground. 
The ground-colour of the leaf is green, 



Hydrantjca hortensis in vase. 


I 


I also grow them in large tubs for the 
outdoor garden. In this way very large 
plants are obtained aud enormous heads 
of bloom produced, these giving to dull 
corners a warm and bright appearance. 

In the south of England, where the 
Hydrangea is quite hardy, the plants form 
very large specimens which give a gor¬ 
geous display of colour which is sometimes 
a lovely shnde of lavender-blue. Many 
preparations are now on the market which 
claim to produce the blue flowers if mixed 
with the soil at the time of potting and 
given them afterwards, but success does 
not always follow their use. I know of 
some large bushes in^“®evonshire I the 
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Archipelago. With the dispersal of Messrs. 
Veitch's collection these Rhododendrons 
were scattered far and wide, and I do not 
know of any other nursery firm that lias 
taken up their culture. So greatly does 
the public taste change with regard to 
plants, that it is quite possible these 
Rhododendrons would not now prove so 
remunerative as they did some years ago, 
when warni-liou.se plants were in the 
! height of their popularity. It would, how¬ 
ever, be a great pity to see these beauti¬ 
ful varieties, which have taken so much 
trouble to obtain, disappear from our gar¬ 
dens. Apart from their attractive flowers 
is the fact that, unlike all the other 


mottled irregularly with white. The 
flowers, which are plentifully borne, are 
ench little more than an inch long, the 
tubular portion being pink, while the 
upper part is brownish-purple. When 
creeping along the ground the branches 
root freely, and often produce small 
globose tubers at intervals. This species, 

! which is a native of Natal, needs the tem¬ 
perature of a stove for its successful cul¬ 
ture. It thrives in a good open compost 
such as a mixture of loam, pent. Sphag¬ 
num Moss, and sand. Grown in a sus¬ 
pended basket it is seen to the best 
advantage. In this way the long, slender 
shoots will hang down for a couple of feel, 
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and, being furnished with regularly-dis¬ 
posed, prettily-mottled leaves, with here 
and there a tuber, this Ceropegia forms a 
pretty and interesting feature.—T. W. 

Bouvardia Humboldt! corymbiflora.— 
While most of the Bouvnrdias must be re¬ 
garded more in the light of autumn and 
winter flowering plants, this blooms in the 
summer. With attention, too, the beauti¬ 
ful, sweet-scented blossoms may be hail 
during the autumn months. This Bou¬ 
vardia is of a rather bold, upright habit 
of growth. The flowers, which are borne 
in loose clusters at the points of the shoots, 
are each nearly 2 inches long, and half ns 
much across the expanded mouth. For 
greenhouse decoration towards the end of 
the summer this Bouvardia lias much to 
commend it, the delicious fragrance of its 
blossoms being a very valuable asset. 


August and September its beauty and 
effectiveness are greatly enhanced by the 
superb racemes of flowers terminating the 
stems. This Hedyehium is the hardiest 
of all the species, and has in w T ann dis¬ 
tricts, and near the walls of hot houses, 
been grown outside with a covering of dry 
litter in winter. To obtain it in perfec¬ 
tion it is necessary to give it the protec¬ 
tion of a cool house with a minimum tem¬ 
perature of 40 dogs., or even a little lower. 
It should be planted out in rich loam and 
given plenty of water during the growing 
period. After the flowers are past water 
should be entirely withheld from the 
plants. 

Lilium longiflorum Harrlsl.— The illus¬ 
tration of this beautiful Lily, on page 403, 
calls attention to the fact that the 
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Villarsia reniformis. 


Apart from other purposes to which it may 
be put, B. Ilumboldti corymbiflora may be 
planted out during the summer, under 
which conditions it will at the latter part 
of the season flower freely. Unlike some 
of tlic garden varieties, which may be 
struck from cuttings early in the year 
and form neat-flowering plants by the 
autumn, this species is far more effective 
during the second season. Quite old plants 
will flower year after year if they are as¬ 
sisted with an occasional stimulant when 
they are growing freely.—W. K. 

Hedyehium Gardnerianum. — Where 
room can bo found for this plant in the 
conservatory it should always be included. 
Its stout, herbaceous stems are 4 feet to 
5 feet high, and licar large, oblong leaves 
10 inches long by 0 Inches wide, which in 
themselves r ende r the plant a striking 
object at all Reasons of Uif Dear. During 
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Bermuda-grown bulbs are now reaching 
this country. For early work no time 
should he lost in potting the bulbs, or, at 
all events, in obtaining them, and placing 
under more favourable conditions than on 
Hie dry shelves of warehouses and similar 
places. The bulbs are usually packed in 
dry stone-dust, which, like dry Cocoanut 
refuse, quickly takes a good deal of 
nourishment from them, and, if neglected 
in this respect, the growth is weaker than 
would be the case if they had been potted 
earlier. Having been well ripened, the 
bulbs, by the time they reach this country, 
are ready to push forth new roots from 
the base, and it is surprising bow quickly 
these take possession of the soil. In 
potting, plenty of space should be left for 
a good top-dressing when the stems are 
growing freely and the new roots are pro¬ 
duced from their bases. As the plants 


grow, a good light position must be 
assigned them, and a sharp look-out kept 
for aphides, which congregate in the un¬ 
folding leaves, and often do a good deal 
of damage before their presence is sus¬ 
pected. When these Bermuda-grown bulbs 
were first sent to this country the practice 
of retarding the Japanese ones was not 
then in vogue, so those from Bermuda 
were more sought after than they are now. 
—W. T. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargonium unhealthy (A .).— 
The leaves you send have been attacked by a 
kind of eczema to which the Ivy-leaved section 
is very liable. Plants that have been highly 
fed or that have been propagated from highly 
fed plants are particularly liable to attack. 
Those grown in poor or comparatively poor 
soil do not seem to suffer. Have you been feed¬ 
ing the plants? If so, a lessening of stimu¬ 
lants and removing the worst affected leaves 
will as a rule restore the plants to health. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

VILLARSIA RENIFORMIS. 

This graceful water-plant is a welcome 
addition for fountain basins and pools 
without rush of water. It may even be 
useful in open water, like our native 
Villarsia, which is now in bloom In ponds. 

I have now three kinds, and there may be 
more of this interesting group worth grow¬ 
ing. They go well with the Water Lilies 
row so flue in bloom. W. 

THE “THUNDERER” ON ROCK 
FLCfWERS. 

.Tust now, in a time of stress of war. The 
Times finds room for an elaborate article 
on the smaller rock plants in all tbe pomp 
of large type, and no kindness shown to the 
unfortunate reader in the shape of using 
English names when a Latin name is 
given. It does not speak of Roekfoils or 
of alpine Harebells, but of “ Kabscliia 
Saxifrages.” A technical journal could 
not well be more technical. The matter is 
right, but is a great public journal with 
vast interests to attend to the place for 
such trifles? After all, these often delicate 
plants have nothing to do with garden 
beauty in the finer and larger sense, 
and the craze for them is entirely mis¬ 
placed, except for those who have know¬ 
ledge of them and time to attend to them. 
Even when well done by those who love 
them and know them best the subject is of 
little interest compared with many other 
things in the garden, either of fruit, or 
flower, or food. We give on example of 
tlie learned trifling from The Times of 
June 7th : — 

Most of the Wahlenbergias defy drought, 
especially the beautiful w. eerpyllifolia, W. 
Fumilio, and W. Pumiliorum. Narrow, sun¬ 
baked fissures suit them, and the two last 
want very little soil. The beet soil for the 
first is stony but rich in leaf-mould. W. saxi- 
cola is a plant of very diflerent moods. It 
likes a cool plaoe and is not very hardy; but. 


likes a cool plaoe and is not very hardy; but, 
since it is easy to propagate by detaching 
rooted pieces, it is well worth growing. Other 
Plante that resist any amount of drought are 
the AUthionemas, Alyesum spiuosum, Achillea 
rupestrie, Erodium sibthorpianum (E. cham*- 
drioides likes a cooler place), Asperula Athoa. 
and A. nitida, Potentilla nitida, ehy-blooming 
hut beautiful, and Acantholimon venustum. 


OMPHALODES LUCILI.H. 

This is one of the choicest alpines grown 
in this country, and one that has given 
endless trouble to growers to establish. 
It is one of those tantalising plants that 
in some districts defy all the arts of the 
cultivator, and in others will flourish ad¬ 
mirably. I had a plant for some time iu 
a narrow, shaded border, but beyond bear¬ 
ing a weak flower-spike now and then, it 
did nothing, and hardly made any growth. 
I determined to try it in the moraine, and 
lifted it in September and replanted it. 
Since it has been In its new position it 
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lias prospered wonderfully, is now fully a 
foot across, and is bearing thirty-live 
flower-spikes. Its greatest enemy is said 
to be slugs, but I have never been troubled 
with them, though, close by, Campanula 
Zoysi has been eaten down, and has had 
to be protected with a perforated zinc 
collar. O. Lucllite requires plenty of 
moisture during the hot summer months, 
but dislikes stagnant moisture at the root 
during the winter, so a large pane of glass 
fixed above it from the late autumn to the 
.spring will be found a good protection 
from excessive wet. It may be increased 
by division in April or May. The divi¬ 
sions should be potted up and kept in a 
frame until established, when they should 
be planted out. The plant may also be 
raised from seed, which should he sown 
as soon as ripe. The seedlings often lack 
the glaucous blue tint which is so pleas¬ 
ing in the foliage of the type, blit the 
flowers are of the same delightful pale- 
porcelain blue. A large plant, such as 
that alluded to, with nearly forty fully- 
expanded flower-spikes is very beautiful. 

WVNDHAM FlTZHEUBEKT. 


NOTES A ND HE PLIES. 

Weldenia oandida. — This interesting 
alpine novelty, from China, I first saw a 
year or two ago in the new plant group at 
Chelsea or Holland House, when Messrs. 
Bees, who introduced It, were exhibiting 
it for the first time. More recently I saw 
it well established at Kew, its greater 
beauty and distinction stamping it ns a 
first-class alpine. Six inches or so high as 
there seen, the plant forms a Lily-like tuft 
of i>a le green leaves from which the 
glistening, white, tlnee-iietalled, spider- 
wort-like blossoms issue in great abund¬ 
ance. The little patch of it possessed an 
exquisite beauty of its own. What exactly 
provided the greater attraction—the unique 
purity of tbe flowers or the peculiar shell¬ 
like form, in both of which there was not 
a little to suggest the rare white Crocus 
marathoniscus—it was difficult to say. To 
these, however, was wedded a distinctness 
exceedingly rare, which, with free-blossom¬ 
ing, comi>elled admiration. The plant is 
quite hardy, and at Kew was obviously 
happy in a cool bed composed of peat and 
loam, where it grew practically at the feet 
of the Himalayan Meconopsis.—E. H. 
Jexkins. 

Primula littoniana. —A good grower of 
the Primula species has given a good 
recipe for the cultivation of this plant, 
and, so far, it has answered well with me. 
It is, to plant it in pure loam and in a 
well-drained shady jiosition. The plants 
should also be covered with a sheet of 
glass during the winter. It. littoniana is 
a distinct plant, its drooping flowers 
arranged in a spike, and very beautiful, 
owing to tbe contrast of the scarlet bracts 
and the lavender or rose-lavender flowers. 
The spike is sometimes 0 inches long, and 
the scarlet of the upper portion, where the 
flowers are unopened, displays in a de¬ 
lightful way the flowers below. Un¬ 
fortunately, it is not quite hardy, and 
unless fertilised, does not seed freely.— 
Ess. 

Alpine and Pern gardens without stones.— 

Stones are useful as they conserve the mois¬ 
ture and afford shelter, especially when water- 
worn and not too conspicuous. I have seen 
mounds of st-ones heaped together that failed 
to be clothed with suitable vegetation. To 
make a. Fern or alpine garden on a compara¬ 
tively level plot of ground means laying the 
ground out in mounds intersected by sunk 
paths and rustic steps to meet the taste of the 
owner, and It can be made quite picturesque 
in the arrangement of oaths and mounds, and 
in the grouping of shrubs and Ferns and 
plants. I have seen very pretty alpine and 
Fern gardens without stones, aud retain 
memories! of many beautiful bits of alpine and 
Fern hanks irt Devon and-ather places ip the 
deep shady country lanis.—E. H. j . -» 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

August 4ra, 1915. 

At tbe fortnightly meeting held on this 
(late there were many excellent exhibits. 
Of these the collection of scented Pelar¬ 
goniums from Elstree was exceptional, 
and, probably, nothing finer of its. kind 
has been seen at these meetings. ’ The 
Gladioli from Langport, too, were superb. 
Herbaceous Phloxes have probably never 
been more strongly presented, while the 
Roses from Langley also commanded at¬ 
tention. A collection of Apples from New 
Zealand and another from Hounslow were 
among other things on view. Four novel¬ 
ties, three of which were Orchids, received 
awards. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

The most interesting exhibit in this 
section was an almost unique collection of 
scented-leaved Pelargoniums from 

Hon. Vieary Gibbs, Elstree (gardener, 
Mr. E. Beckett). Not a few of the kinds 
were of botanical interest only; the vast 
majority, however, were of the decorative 
order, whether of flower or leaf. The ex¬ 
amples were in both standard specimens 
and bush form, and, therefore, useful 
suggestively. Those of botanical interest 
included the almost leafless P. tetragonum, 
P. artemislsefolium, P. echinatum, P. saxl- 
fragoldes, for which the specific name 
“ hedertefolium ” would appear decidedly 
more appropriate, and I*, glaueum, a very 
distinct kind. Of more decorative charac¬ 
ter were such as P. Hollisson's Unique, P. 
tomentosum, and P. Clorintla, si free-grow¬ 
ing, almost perpetua 1-flowering modern 
hybrid. In addition, the varying forms of 
I’, deuticulntum, P. crispum (in variety), 
and P. citriodorum were remarked. The 
group was bordered by small examples of 
the popular silvery-leaved variety Lady 
Plymouth. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
contributed a table of Ferns and flowering 
plants, the former embracing such hardy 
kinds as Osmunda palustris in variety nnd 
Nephrolepis Wlllmottic, the limit, probably, 
of the densely mossy varieties of a re¬ 
markable race. White and red Lapagerias 
and good flowering examples of Oleanders 
were other things of note in the group. 

Messrs. Stuart Low nnd Co., Enfield, 
contributed an excellent lot of Strepto- 
carpl and Gloxinias. Solanum Wendlandi 
and Nerine Fotliergilli major were In 
goodly groups. 

Messrs. William Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, N., devoted half a table-length 
to a group of the'Ivy-leaved Pelargonium 
Radiance, remarkable for brilliant colour, 
dwarf habit, and freedom of flowering. 

II.It.II. the Duchess of Albany, Clare¬ 
mont, Esher (gardener, Mr. ,T. S. Kelly), 
sent some beautifully-flowered examples of 
Tecomu grandiflora. 

HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 

The most extensive exhibit was that 
from Mr. Janies Box, Lindfield Nurseries, 
Haywards Heath. The centre was occu¬ 
pied by a big lot of the violet-coloured Le 
Mahtli, while others included in the same 
colour-range were Iris Dr. Charcot and 
Albert Vandel. Dr. Konigsliofer is the 
most brilliant thing in the orange-scarlet 
shades. Arthur Rane (salmon), Sofie 
Cordes (soft lilac), Mrs. E. II. Jenkins, 
Frau Fraulein von Lassberg, and Frau 
Antoine Buchner (whites) were other 
notable sorts in a particularly good lot. 

Messrs. H. J. Jones, Limited, Lewisham, 
S.E., also showed these in good state, the 
flowers large and very fresh. Some of the 
more conspicuous were Rijnstroom (sal¬ 
mon-scarlet), Mine. Paul Dutrie (soft 
pink), Mrs. A. W. Alder (a novelty in shell- 
pink), General Van Heutsz (brilliant 


scarlet), Violet Guest (rich salmon, dark 
eye), Widar (one of the best of the violet 
shades), and Goliath (carmine, of large 
size). 

Mr. W. Wells, junr., Merstham, also had 
an excellent display, such as Dr. Konigs- 
liofer, Selma, Meteor, Europa (clear white, 
purple eye), G. A. Strohlein, Frau Antoine 
Buchner, and the popular Elizabeth Camp¬ 
bell being well staged. 

ROSES. 

The only group of these in much variety 
came from Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Middle 
Green, Langley. A big central group of the 
rich golden Rayon d’Or was quite an at¬ 
traction, while such as Lyon Rose, Mine. 
Ravary, Mute. Edouard Herriot, Mine. 
Abel Chatenay, Lady Hillingdon, and 
General MacArthnr were abundantly dis¬ 
played. Polyantlin sorts, too, were in free 
masses. The prettiest feature, however, 
was the group amid Ferns of a charming 
lot of the recently-introduced Thalictrum 
dipterocarpum, whose 4 feet high sprays 
of violet-coloured flowers were both elegant 
ttnd effective. 

GLADIOLI. 

Messrs. James Kelway nnd Sous, Lang- 
port, arranged an avenue of these in many 
superb varieties, particularly interesting 
being the hybrids of primulinus, to which 
the somewhat clumsy-sounding sectional 
title of “ Lang-prim ” has been given. A 
race so replete of elegant grace and charm 
merited something better. T. W. Sanders, 
Ella Kelway, Sylph, Wrath, Friendship, 
and Josephine Kelway were some of the 
more beautiful. Very fine, too, were the 
large-flowered varieties, which, evolved 
from Childsi, naneeianus and Lemoinei, 
are, indeed, beautiful. Of these Blotch, 
Mrs. F. Field, and Mrs. Asquith were very 
distinct, the former marked with rich crim¬ 
son blotches on the lower petals. 

CARNATIONS. 

Mr. James Douglas, Great ■ Bookham, 
brought many excellent varieties of these, 
staging them effectively yet simply with 
full-length stems in vases, one variety In 
each. In this way their value is seen. 
Bookham (white), Pasquin (fancy), 
Daffodil and Solfatorre (yellow), Mrs. 
George Marshall (crimson), Elizabeth 
Shiffner and Mrs. Griffith Jones (two of 
the best buff-coloured sorts), with Link- 
man (an excellent yellow ground fancy) 
are a selection of the best. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

Of these Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, contri¬ 
buted an interesting variety, and not a 
few alpines, the best of these being Cam¬ 
panula Tymosi, C. Raineri, C. pulla, C. 
Stansfieldi, Astilbe simplieifolia, together 
with silvery Aehilleas, Androsaees, and 
Saxifrages. 

Mr. Reginald Prichard, West Moors, 
Wimborne, had a pretty semi-double dwarf 
Bellflower named R. B. Loder, which evi¬ 
denced great freedom of flowering and a 
certain lateness which will render it 
valuable. 

Messrs. Grove and Son, Sutton Coldfield, 
also showed ti pretty new Bellflower 
(Campanula) named Abundance. It Is 
virtually an enlarged Norman Grove with 
greater evidence of the carpatica race in 
the foliage. 

Mr. Reginald R. Cory, Duffryn, Wales, 
sent a collection of Paeony-flowered 
Dahlias and well-flowered examples of 
Myrtus Luma (Eugenia apiculata). 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. Sander and Sous, St. Albans, 
had a few good kinds, of which a set of 
three Auguloas—A. Cliftoni (rich yellow), 
A. uuiflora (pink), and A. eburnca (white) 
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—rarely seen together in one collection, 
■was not the least interesting. Ladio- 
Cnttleyn Wisetonensis, Coologync Mooreana 
(white), anti a new species of Maxillaria 
with yellow flowers were others of note. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, had some particularly good, 
well-marked Odontoglossums. Cattleya 
Gaskelliana alba was very handsome. 
Odontioda Brewi (intense velvety maroon) 
is one of the richest-coloured of its race. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. contributed 
some nice hits of Vanda coerulea, Miltonia 
Queen Alexandra, Cattleya Powiana, 
-Brides maculosum Schrodene, and several 
Odontioda s. 

Mr. Gurney Fowler showed Cattleya 
Harold (Fowler’s variety), Laelio-Cattleya 
Thyone (Fowler’s variety), and Cattleya 
Sybil var. Selntillant, the only Orchid 
novelties gaining awards at this meeting. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Only two exhibits of fruit (Apples) were 
staged, Messrs. Spooner and Sons, Houns¬ 
low, having such early sorts as Gladstone, 
Early Red Margaret, Red Quarreuden, 
Beauty of Bath, Early Victoria, Irish 
Peach, Worcester Pearmain, Lady Sudeley, 
White Transparent, and Ruddy, the last 
a good-looking fruit said to be excellent 
for cooking ns well as dessert. The other 
collection was from the Tonkins Trustees, 
Treliske Orchards, Ettrick. Otago. New 
Zealand, such Apples as Jonathan, Scarlet 
Nonpareil, Munroe’s Favourite, Rome 
Beauty, Cleopatra (yellow - skinned), 
-Esopus Spitzenberg, and Stunner being 
remarked. All were rich in colour and in 
capital condition. 

A complete list of awards will appear in 
our next issue. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In rloom July 29th— Ceanothus (in 
variety), Hypericums (in variety), Indigo- 
fern Gerardiana, Yuccas, Lavatera Olbia, 
Magnolia grandiflora, Clematis (species 
and varieties), Phormiums, Sambucus 
canadensis, Hoses (many species and varie¬ 
ties), Clematises (species and varieties), 
Honeysuckles (various), Spirwas (shrubby 
and herbaceous), Dcutzias, Playianthus 
Lyalli, Passion-floicer, Desfontainca, 
Hydrangeas, Hints (in variety), Catalpa 
japoniea, shrubby Veronicas, Homneyas, 
Mitraria coecinea. Plumbago capcnsis, 
Hricas, Calycanthus floridus. Tamarix, 
Handina domestiea. Plume Poppy, Acan¬ 
thus Candelabrum, Crinums, Liliums 
(in variety), Linarias (annual), Silcnc, 
Nemcsias, Evening Primroses (various), 
Aster Amelias, Geraniums. Annual Lava- 
teras (various), Eremuri, Carex Vil- 
moriniana, Tritomas, Arundo conspicua, 
Aralia eordata, Pliacelias, Montbreiias, 
(lypsophilas. Thymes, Qilia, Verbascums, 
Muhlcnbeckia complexa nana, Funkias, 
Lupins, Phloxes, Oxalis (in variety), 
Gerardia hybrida. Carnations (in great 
variety), Thalictrums, Epilobiutn pedun- 
eulare (rose and white), Commclina 
ccrlestis, Hudbcckia purpurea, Echinops, 
Ayapantlius, Sparaxis pulcherrima, Sea 
Hollies (in variety), Clielone barbata 
(various), Heucheras, Peruvian Lilies 
(several kinds), Salvias, Geums, Acliilleas, 
Jlcscda ylauca, Helenium pumilum, Static.c 
latifolia, Seabiosas, Heryamots (various), 
Pentstemons, Flax, Tunica Saxifraga, 
Antirrhinums, Poppies, Verbena venosa, 
Galeyas, Veronica L,yalli, Androsaccs, 
Kierembcryia, Ancliusas, Viola palustris, 
Portulaccas, Gazania splendens, Cannas 
(various), Transvaal Daisy, Tufted 
Pansies (in great variety). Verbenas, 
Troptrolums, Cherry Pie (in variety), 
Ipomnas, Ivy arfiT* Scented-lctk'cd Petal'* 
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goniums, Meconopsis sinuata latifolia. 
Shamrock I’ca, Cardinal Lobelia, Polcn- 
tilla alba, Convolvulus mauritanicus, Lysi- 
machias, Aponogeton grandiflorum, Saggi- 
laria saggitalis. Stocks, Fuchsias, Clin- 
tonia pulchclla. Swan Fiver Daisy, 
Agalhtra caelestis, Callirhoe involucrata, 
Goronilla eappadoeiea, Acantliolimons, 
Linums, Gromwclls, Maztis Pumilio, Poly¬ 
gonums (in variety), In's Ktnnpfcri 
(in variety). Coreopsis grandiflora, Senecio 
Clivorum, Great Water Plantain, Day 
Lilies (in variety), Water Lilies (in great 
variety). 

Work of tiie week. —During the week 
heavy rains have fallen and spoiled the 
Roses and many other flowers. Tufted 
rnnsios. Forget-me-nots, Lobelias, Cannas, 
etc., will greatly benefit by the moist con¬ 
ditions after such a long dry spell. An 
edging of Anteunnria tomentosa has been 
(ilanted round a lied of Roses. This will 
soon establish itself, the light grey foliage 
being ns pretty in winter as in summer. 
On wet days we have taken the oppor¬ 
tunity to prepare labels and cut out 
straight Hazel sticks, whicli will lie re¬ 
quired shortly for supporting Gladioli, 
Antirrhinums, and similar subjects. 
Many herbaceous plants have passed out 
of bloom and these have had their flower- 
spikes removed down to the fresli leaves. 

In former years the edgings to many 
Rose-beds were composed of encrusted 
Saxifrages, which did very well, blit as 
they flower for such a short time we are 
gradually replacing them with better 
summer flowering subjects, such as Blue 
Bindweed, Dwarf Gvpsophilas, Verbenas, 
Harebells, etc. A large bed lias been 
edged during the past week with Forget- 
me-nots in order to show the effect of 
planting at different times of the year. 
Sun Roses have been relieved of their seed 
vessels and cut well back to promote young 
growth. 

The early batch of Phacelia campanu¬ 
la ria having lost its beauty since the 
heavy rains, has been cleared away, and 
in its place has been planted Viola John 
Qunrton. Seedling Carnations are very 
satisfactory. From these many interest¬ 
ing varieties have appeared from time to 
time. These are retained and layered 
until a sufficient number of plants is 
obtained to form a group. A bed has been 
well prepared during the week for seed¬ 
lings, lime, wood ashes, and sand having 
been added to the soil in order to leave the 
border open and warm. These plants will 
become well established before the had 
weather sets in, and thus pass the winter 
unharmed. Seedlings give an enormous 
amount of cut flowers. ■* E. M. 

Sussex. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

French Beans. —To meet an anticipated 
large demand in September n still further 
sowing will be made on a warm position. 
Those plants should yield a good crop 
during the period named or until frost 
kills them down. 

Early Celery. — The plants have made 
rapid growtli of late and are now suffi¬ 
ciently advanced for the first moulding to 
be done. Before this takes place all 
suckers are pulled out, useless leaves re¬ 
moved, and the remainder tied sufficiently 
tight together to prevent soil getting into 
the hearts. Tying may be done with 
raffia, or, where they are to lie had, with 
rushes, such as are used for the tying of 
Hop “ wires.” Before adding the soil the 
roots should receive a thorough soaking of 
water, and if the plants are none too 
robust liquid manure may be applied; also 
the necessity for applying an ample quan¬ 
tity of water before moulding takes place 


cannot be too strongly emphasised, for the 
fact that very little, if any, moisture will 
reach the roots once the soil is placed be¬ 
tween them must not he overlooked. The 
soil must be previously broken down to a 
tine condition, and, when ready, one hand 
should shovel it into the trench and 
another level it and tread it fairly firm. 
If the dwarfer-growing kinds of early 
Celery are grown, tile moulding can be 
completed in two operations; if not, three 
applications of soil at three different 
periods are then necessary. A keen look¬ 
out for tiie Celery leaf maggot is being 
kept, and directly its appearance is ob¬ 
served the affected liortions of the leaves 
will be removed and burnt forthwith. 

Maincrop Celery _Tiie plants are grow¬ 

ing vigorously, and to maintain them in 
this condition and avoid a cheek root 
waterings will have attention. The 
trendies must be kept free from weeds and 
the surface soil stirred occasionally in 
order that water may the more easily pass 
downwards to tiie roots. 

Vegetable Marrows. — Small fruits are 
much more appreciated than large ones, 
and should he cut as soon as ready to 
avoid distressing the plants. If fruits are 
allowed to develop to a large size the 
plants quickly cense bearing. Another 
cultural detail that is apt to be overlooked 
is in not keeping the growths pinched. 
This causes them to break and tile plants 
to become more fruitful as a result than 
when they arc grown oil the let-alone 
policy. To maintain the plants in this 
condition tlie needs of the roots in regard 
to moisture must have due consideration 
and water he applied unstintedly in dry 
weather, alternated with liquid manure if 
it can he spared. 

Raspberries. — Tiie removal of the old 
bearing-canes as soon as gathering censes 
is of the greatest imjxirtance if tiie planta¬ 
tions are expected to yield good crops of 
fruit annually. With these out of the way 
and the now or current season's canes tied 
in loosely to the trellis after thinning with 
a view to a removing of the weakest, and, 
in the event of a surplus, such as are not 
required, sunlight and air will have free 
play and the wood eventually become pro¬ 
perly ripened. In the event of the young 
canes exhibiting a want of vigour an arti¬ 
ficial manure of a suitable nature, if ap¬ 
plied at once, will prove beneficial. 

Loganberry. —The young canes should be 
similarly treated to the above. In both 
eases the remains of the winter mulch 
should he raked off and taken away. 
Whereas tying witli twine is essential in 
winter or early spring, stout strands of 
raffia will suffice for tiie purpose in both 
cases at this juncture. 

Plums. —The earliest varieties now ripen¬ 
ing must, by reason of their being none 
too plentiful, be carefully preserved from 
the attacks of birds and wasps. Nets 
stretched over the trees will accomplish 
the first-named purpose, and with regard 
to tiie latter the best remedy is to search 
for and destroy their nests. Failing this, 
traps in the shape of bottles partly filled 
with sugar and beer should be suspended 
at intervals on the walls. In this way 
great numbers can he trapped and de¬ 
stroyed. 

Apricots.— These, which are now ripen¬ 
ing. must he protected from wasps in a 
similar manner, and from birds also in 
woodland districts. The fruits must he 
examined daily, removing to the fruit- 
room all which yield to a gentle pressure 
when grasped by tiie hand. The best 
should he placed on a shelf near the win¬ 
dow. previously covered with kitchen 
pa(>cr, whence they can he sent to 
as required. The smaller examples 
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come in useful for tarts, compotes, aud 
preserving. Apricots are much sought 
after for bottling whole, as well ns in 
syrup. In the former instance the fruits 
should be just on the point of softening, 
nud, to avoid handling them more than is 
necessary, they should be gathered and at 
once placed in the bottles, both the fruits 
and bottles should be quite dry. The nfter 
process is, of course, carried out in the 
still-room. For preserving in syrup the 
fruits may be a trifle more ripe, but if too 
ripe great loss ensues, owing to the juice 
exuding too freely from the fruit when 
quartered and placed in the preserving- 
pan. 

Early Peaches.— These, as they ripen, re¬ 
quire looking over daily, and the basket 
in which they are placed as gathering pro¬ 
ceeds should be well lined with wood wool. 
The shelf intended for their reception in 
the fruit-room also needs a good layer of 
tlie same material on its surface. On ac¬ 
count of its being of a soft, springy nature, 
wood wool, both for this and packing, is 
preferable to cotton wool. Where wood 
lice are troublesome traps in the shape of 


lengths of old broad bean stems should be 
placed at intervals among the branches of 
the trees. These should he examined 
every morning and the insects shaken out 
into a pail filled with water on which some 
paraffin is floating. Trees on which later- 
ripening crops are fast developing should 
be carefully scanned to see that no nails 
are likely, as the swelling advances, to 
come into contact with and injure them. 
The young growths should also bn kept 
tied in. and leaves pressed back out of the 
way where they are likely to unduly shade 
the fruits. 

Early Apples and Pears.— These are best 
left and taken from ttic trees daily as re¬ 
quired, ns the flavour deteriorates if they 
are gathered and stored. Heavily-laden 
trees of bord Grnsvenor and Lord Suffield. 
or, in fact, any early variety, should have 
their crops thinned, sending the thinnings 
to tlie kitchen for present use, a purpose 
for which the fruits are now' sufficiently 
developed, beauty of Bath is tlie first of 
the dessert varieties to ripen this season. 

Budding. —After the recent rains the sap 
will lie flowing freekfT^f which adlanlage 
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should be taken to undertake the budding 
of Pears, Plums, Cherries, and Apples 
when this is practised at home. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Vineries. —During cold, wet weather the 
hot-water pipes need to be kept fairly 
warm to encourage a buoyant atmosphere, j 
The weather during the past month has 
been very unfavourable for late Grapes, 
especially Muscats, and should it continue 
for any length of time every means must 
be adopted to encourage the berries to 
finish well by the end of September. All 
lateral growths must be removed before 
they become too large, aud w'here the 
foliage is so dense as to exclude light from 
the bunches it should be drawn aside a 
little so that they may be partially exposed 
to the sun's rays. Very little damping 
down will be required during sunless 
weather, and ventilate with extreme care. 
Lady Downes', especially, is very difficult 
to rijM-n unless the season is favourable; 
in regard to temperature it needs almost 
as much heat as Muscats. If a house can¬ 


not be devoted to it, this variety should 
be planted in tlie warmer end of the house. 

Strawberries. — The youug plants that 
were layered early have been severed from 
the parent plants and placed in a shady 
position to recover from the check. In a 
few days they will be planted in their per¬ 
manent quarters. Some will be planted on 
a warm border. These will produce fine 
fruits a week or two in advance of the 
general batch planted in tlie open garden. 
To obtain an extra early crop it is neces¬ 
sary to plant annually, and for two 
reasons — first, young plants alwnys pro¬ 
duce the finer fruits, aud secondly, the 
useful warm borders are not monopolised 
by Strawberries as would be tlie case in a 
large measure if a imrtion were planted up 
for succession each year. When the 
border lias been prepared tlie plants are 
placed at 12 inches apart each way. The 
general batch will bo planted after the 
manner described in previous notes. 
Givon’s Prolific is an excellent, late-fruit¬ 
ing variety of Strawberry, and it should be 
included in all collections. The fruits are 
large, highly coloured, and of excellent 
flavour. 


Pears. —The fruits, having been thinned 
out, are now swelling freely, and at pre¬ 
sent both the growth and fruit are clean. 
The summer pruuing having been com¬ 
pleted, all that is now necessary is to pinch 
the later growths at a point one or two 
leaves above where the shoot was previ¬ 
ously stopped. Any unduly strong shoot 
] is pruned to maintain the proper balance 
of the tree. Early varieties of both Apples 
and Pears should be used almost direct 
from the trees. In some eases the fruits 
become mealy and are scarcely worth eat¬ 
ing only a few days after beiug picked. 

Apples are a very heavy crop on most 
trees. Thinning must now be done for the 
last time, and these surplus fruits may be 
used for making tarts, etc. American 
blight is making its appearance on some of 
the trees. This pest must be killed by 
methylated spirit or paraffin emulsion ap¬ 
plied with a brush and worked well into 
the crevices of the bark. As the smaller 
fruits, such as Currants, Raspberries, etc., 
become scarce, the early-ripening Apples 
will be valuable. 

Apricots will now be ripening fast and 
will need a look-over every second day. 
For bottling, the fruits should not be too 
ripe, otherwise they break during the 
process. When nil the fruits are gathered 
the trees should be given a thorough wash¬ 
ing. It is a great mistake to run away 
with the idea that further attention is un¬ 
necessary because the crop is done with. 
Root watering must also have the same 
attention ns heretofore, and all breast 
wood kept pinched in. 

Lillum candidum. —Tlie planting or re¬ 
planting of this Lily should be undertaken 
this month. Do not plant deeply, but just 
cover the bulbs. In these gardens this 
Lily is badly affected with disease, but in 
cottage gardens quite near it grows aud 
flowers luxuriantly. I intend to lift all 
the diseased bulbs, dry them in the sun 
for a day, then place in a bag with plenty 
of flowers of sulphur, give them n good 
shake up, and replant on a fresh site where 
the soil is not too rich. 

Montbretias are now developing their 
flower-spikes, and some of these will need 
support, which will be given in the neatest 
manner possible. The new hybrids are a 
distinct improvement on the old M. 
crocosmioeflora, producing flowers on large 
arching sprays, while many of the in¬ 
dividual blooms are 3 inches in diameter. 
The flowers are extremely useful for house 
aud table decoration, the spikes remaining 
in good condition for several days when 
cut. 

Violets have made excellent growth 
during the last few weeks nud are re¬ 
markably free from red spider. The sur¬ 
face soil is loosened at frequent intervals 
with the Dutch hoe, and a slight dressing 
of Clay’s fertiliser mixed with soot has 
been given to stimulate growth. Any 
runners that form are removed before they 
get so large as to weaken the plants. Good 
stout cuttings of the named Tufted 
Pansies (Violas) are now procurable. 
These will be inserted in n cold frame in 
ordinary garden soil to which lias been 
added a good sprinkling of silver sand, 
beyond protection from heavy rains and 
excessively bad weather in the winter, 
these, when well rooted, will require but 
little attention. 

Zonal Pelargoniums may now lie propa¬ 
gated from cuttings selected from woll- 
ririened shoots. The cuttings may either 
be inserted in boxes or in open borders. 
If in the latter they should lie taken up 
nud potted into small pots directly they 
have formed roots. Or they may be in¬ 
serted around the side? of a 6-inch pot, 
putting eight or ten cuttings into each, 
and placing out of doors on a tied of ashes. 
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Late Broccoli.— I have just cleared the 
latest quarter of Strawberries, and have 
planted the same with late Broccoli, 
having made a sowing the first week in 
June specially for late planting. Plants 
put out now cannot make the growth of 
those planted a month earlier, but these 
frequently pass through a severe winter, 
when the larger ones are destroyed, and, 
being planted rather deeply, they have no 
stem exposed. We do not get such large 
heads from the late lot, but they are quite 
large enough and are appreciated more 
than larger ones. This late lot of plants 
is set out at a distance of IS inches each 
way. 

Onions.— The ground is now being pre¬ 
pared for sowing the Tripoli varieties. I 
prefer to sow the seed on deeply-dug 
ground which was liberally manured for a 
previous crop. Give the surface a 
thorough dressing of soot and wood ashes, 
and transplant the seedlings to their per¬ 
manent quarters early in the spring. The, 
surface is made very firm and broken 
down to a fine tilth before sowing the seed, 
about the 21st of the present month. If 
sown earlier a large percentage is certain 
to run prematurely to flower. 

Vegetable Marrows are fairly plentiful, 
and the supply may be kept going over a 
much longer jieriod if a little extra atten¬ 
tion is paid the plants at this season. It 
is not a good plan to let these plants go 
just where they like; much better thin 
out the shoots and frequently stop others. 
Plants in full bearing will be benefited by 
copious supplies of liquid manure, and if 
a mulch of decayed manure is given they 
will fruit until cut down by-frost. 

Tomatoes must be given timely atten¬ 
tion in the way of removing all side 
shoots ns soon ns they appear, and in 
tying and watering as often as necessary. 

Parsley. —A liberal sowing will be made 
in an undented frame. Plants raised from 
a sowing made at this time and in these 
conditions will prove valuable during 
severe weather in winter. That sown a 
month or six weeks ago in the open has 
been thinned out, the thinnings being 
planted 0 inches apart nt. the foot of a 
south wall. F. \Y. Gai.lop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Stove. —For some time fire-lieat has been 
dispensed with, the temperature, even 
during the night, being sufficiently high 
for the health of the subjects grown. 
During the week a si»ell of wet and 
stormy weather, with a drop in the ther¬ 
mometer out-of-doors, has made the use 
of fire-heat necessary. At the same time 
extremes are not gone to, and a night 
temperature of round about 05 degs. is 
ample. Ventilation is sparingly afforded, 
but when the sun comes out brightly 
advantage is taken of the increased heat 
to admit a little air at the ridge of the 
house. It is in weather such as this that 
permanent summer shading on the glass 
is a drawback, and one envies those whose 
plant-houses are fitted with blinds. Any¬ 
thing in the way of fine-foliaged or 
flowering plants, especially those for 
winter use, which is likely to require re¬ 
potting, should be attended to before the 
days begin to shorten. Such things as 
Encharis Lilies ought not to be interfered 
with—not even if noticeably pot-bound— 
for these and similar bulbous plants 
usually grown in the temperature of the 
stove bloom much better when undis¬ 
turbed. If is better to give liquid assist¬ 
ance to such plants, and this may be safely 
done from the time the spikes begin to 
appear. The wants of young plants of the 
various winter-flowering Begonias were 
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attended to as regards repotting, and any 
flower-buds were picked off. The tops of 
a number of Dracaenas which had been 
mossed, having emitted roots satis¬ 
factorily, were cut off and potted up, the 
stems being replaced in the house in order 
to secure cuttings as they break from the 
dormant eyes. Some pieces of Pentas 
carnea were moved on from 5-inch toS-inc-h 
pots, having been previously pinched in 
order to make the plants bushy and sym¬ 
metrical. A quantity of well - coloured 
Coleus cuttings was removed from the 
propagating-pit and put into 3-inch pots. 
These make handy little stuff and will 
complete their growth in these pots. A few 
leaves of Gloxinias were put in, only those 
from plants of an erect - flowering 
character being used. This method of 
propagation Is, for general purposes, 
superior to seed-sowing, any quantity of n 
desired or of a favourite colour being 
readily obtained. Young plants of 
Bouvardias and Gardenias should also be 
moved on as necessary, and after repotting 
it is advisable to keep them close for a 
short time. Among stove plants which 
seem to have disappeared is Evodia 
elegans, which I formerly used to like but 
have lost sight of. In the course of the 
week a good deal of sponging has been 
done, a trifling outbreak of red-spider 
having been noticed. This was directly 
attributable to the cessation of syringing 
owing to the unsuitability of the water at 
command, the supply of soft water being 
exhausted. 

Cool-house. —Much use is made during 
the summer and autumn months of 
quickly-grown and showy plants of no 
great intrinsic value, so that they can bo 
discarded when the space is required for 
late autumn and early winter-flowering 
plants. These include Coleuses, Celosias. 
Sehizanthus, Musk, Selaginellas. and 
similar subjects grown in quantity and 
grouped, while the roof of the house 
accommodates a crop of Tomatoes in pots, 
and, in addition, a few Figs, also in pots, 
find room. The whole effect is fairly 
good, and is of sufficient duration to main¬ 
tain a good display until the time comes to 
clear the house. A trial is being given 
to the so-called perpetual-flowering Antir¬ 
rhinum. Nelrose, which during the week 
was repotted into 8-inch pots and placed 
in this house. Should the variety justify 
its name of perpetual-flowering it. will be 
an acquisition, the silvery-pink spikes 
being very effective and telling, while 
they are of a large size. 

Tuberoses.— These, when started in a 
brisk bottom-heat, soon make roots and top 
growth. It is advisable, however, to with¬ 
hold moisture until such growth is fairly 
visible, for if water be given in excess in 
the early stages the roots emitted are apt 
to damp off, and consequently the bulbs 
are crippled if, indeed, they are not 
entirely ruined. After the flower-spikes 
appear the riots may be removed to a 
moderate temperature, in which they will 
bloom freely and last over a long time. 
Ttilieroses are useful for room decoration 
where the somewhat over-powering odour 
is not objected to. The syringe must lie 
used on the foliage from time to time, 
otherwise red-spider is almost certain to 
a Plica r. After blooming the tubers may be 
thrown away, ns they are of no further 
use. The variety known as The Pearl is 
best for ordinary purposes. 

Roses. —The first flush of bloom has been 
spoiled by the heavy rains which have 
fallen in the course of the week, and an 
early opportunity will be taken to remove 
the spoiled and decaying flowers. These 
are cut off with the stem at a bud which 
will break nway strongly. Advantage 


will also be taken of the damp state of the 
soil to hoe in a little artificial manure. 
Opinions differ widely concerning the 
value of summer mulching. This may be 
advisable—imperative, indeed—upon light 
and porous soils, but on those of medium 
texture the practice is unnecessary. The 
employment of rotting manure upon beds 
of Roses is most unsightly, unless this can 
be screened with sifted mould —extra 
lnbour which few can afford. Apart from 
the inherent untidiness of the litter, birds, 
where numerous, scatter the mulch upon 
alleys and upon Grass round the beds, so 
that any benefit to the roots is greatly 
discounted. The free use of the hoe upon 
the surface, with occasional allowances of 
stimulants, or of liquid manure, would 
npjiear to meet the requirements of Roses 
quite as well as objectionable mulchings. 

Summer pruning.— Some progress has 
been made with the summer pruning of 
fruit trees upon walls. In the case of such 
trees as have filled their allotted space 
the task is simple, the breast wood 
merely requiring to be shortened back 
and a little attention given to the ties of 
the branches. In respect of younger trees 
some judgment is necessary in order that 
the balance of the trees may be main¬ 
tained, and a sufficiency of wood left for 
furnishing. I would never hesitate to 
leave a suitable shoot—that is, one likely 
to produce good fruit, even although it 
did not exactly fit in with the symmetry 
of the tree. Handsomely and mathe¬ 
matically-trained trees are all very well 
to look nt during the winter, but the chief 
end of a fruit tree is to produce fruit, 
and sometimes we cannot have it both 
ways. When, however, well-trained trees 
can be combined with good cropping so 
much the better, but on old walls built, 
with irregularly-sized stones, and conse¬ 
quently mortar seams of varying widths, 
the training of a young tree is a matter of 
difficulty, and wiring does not seem to be 
so satisfactory as the older method of 
nailing. In the case of Plum-trees the use 
of the knife is avoided as far as possible. 
To severe and excessive pruning, in the 
case of Plums, may be attributed gum¬ 
ming. the collapse of matured branches, 
and, above all, irregular cropping. In old 
trees, of course, some cutting is necessary, 
hut even nt the risk of having spurs longer 
than is considered quite correct, any 
tendency to over-pruning should lie 
avoided. Pears shortened back to the 
fourth leaf from the base of the shoots 
will do satisfactorily, and leaders may be 
shortened to half or three-quarters of their 
length, according to their vigour. Similar 
treatment will be eorrect in the case of 
Apples. Sweet Cherries may be treated 
much like Plums. 

Autumn Raspberries. — Growth among 
those suffered owing to the drought of 
June and early July, and prospects of a 
crop arc not too bright. Mulching will 
soon be needed, but it is better not to 
apply it yet awhile, because if the 
growths come away too grossly flowers., 
and consequently fruit, may not be pro¬ 
duced at all freely. It might be worth 
while to cut down a line of Superlative or 
of some similar variety in spring with a 
view to obtaining an autumn crop from 
these prolific kinds. At any rate, it would 
be a very interesting experiment, and one 
which would seem to offer fair encourage¬ 
ment. Naturally, such an experiment 
would require to be carried out upon well- 
established stools. 

Vegetable garden. — Blanks have lieen 
made good among Brassicas of all kinds, 
and, as fast as Potatoes are lifted, the 
ground will be levelled over and re-occu¬ 
pied with such things as Early Ulm Savoy, 
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Cabbages of an early-hearting sort, Leeks, 
and Curly Kale. The rain has given a 
needed fillip to Celery, which up till now 
has not made any great progress. Small 
sowings of Lettuces and Spinach were 
made, Mustard, and Cress being sown in 
boxes as required. This method is more 
economical and gives better and cleaner 
results than when seeds are sown in the 
borders. A mishap to a promising bed of 
Chervil has necessitated a fresh sowing, 
which, although the season is wearing on, 
may yet do satisfactorily. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


BOOKS. 

“ FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES 
AND SHRUBS.”* 

Tns importance of Noffh American tree 
and shrub flora is very great in this 
country, where we can grow most of them 
quite well. Therefore a field book of 
American trees and shrubs is a good thing 
to have. This book seems very well done 
so far as the matter and letterpress are 
concerned, but it contains the most miser¬ 
able examples of modern colour printing 
I have ever seen. They are not true in 
colour or form. Far better have stuck to 
good black and white. If Messrs. Putnam 
cannot do better with their colour printing 
it would be wiser for them to give it up. 
Some points of the book are very interest¬ 
ing, especially the pages showing the dis¬ 
tribution by means-of little maps, but this 
also is as badly printed as it well could 
be. It is an excellent idea to show- the 
bark of the trees by pictures. Very often 
books of this kind deal with microscopic 
points like the stomata, whereas a tree 
should be identified by bigger things. 

_ W. R. 

A BOOK ON VEGETARIAN COOKERY, f 
There are multitudes of books dealing 
with food reform, but the chief difficulty In 
many cases is to find a book which is 
in accord ' w ith one's tastes, means, 
and social requirements. A book of very 
plain cookery Would' scarcely be suit¬ 
able for a good house where a com¬ 
plete staff of servants was kept and much 
company entertained. Simple dishes are 
doubtless the best for one's health, but 
we do not always study health to the 
fullest degree, and if we did we would 
scarcely seek it In a modern cookery-book. 
This book is intended for those families 
where much attention can be given to the 
preparing of food, where flavours are 
carefully studied, and where economy is 
not absolutely necessary. The book is of 
some 200 pages and its contents are well 
arranged, but it has no index—a serious 
defect. There is a readable introduction 
on the subject of food, followed by chapters 
on stocks, soups, entries, relcves, veget¬ 
able c-haufroix, and salads (including 
fruit salads), Nuts and Nut dishes, eggs, 
omelets, pancakes, fritters, cheese, 
macaroni, rice, gniocehi, sauces, gar¬ 
nishes, and a few pages telling where to 
buy certain vegetarian supplies. To those 
who desire elaborate and well-flavoured 
dishes this book may be recommended. In 
some dishes we notice the author advises 
the use of carbonate of soda, wine, etc. 
Alcohol and chemicals of the above nature 
are best left alone'.'’ Tlieir effects are 
harmful. 


* “ Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs," by F. 
Schuyler Mathews, with reproductions of water colour, 
crayon, and pen and ink studies from Nature by the author. 
Messrs. .J, P.- JPutoani'a Sons, New. York and London. 
7s. 6d. n^t. 

t " Vegetarian Cookery,” by 8. Beatty-Pownall. London : 
The Qitsen Office, Bream’s Building*, E.C. 
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crown, and the result was such a diminution 
of the vigour of the plants that the next year 
the stems were not worth gathering. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Mignonette for winter flowering (Reseda). 
—Seed of this should be sown now without 
delay in the pots in which the plants are to 
flower, 5-inch or 6-inch pots being good sizes 
to use. These should be drained and filled 
with a compost consisting of loam and a little 
leaf-mould, well-rotted cow-manure, and a 
sprinkling of sand and lime-rubbish. The pots 
should then be placed in a cool and airy 
frame, and in due time be transferred to the 
greenhouse. 

Treatment of young Ferns (R. B .).—The 
seedlings should now be pricked out in clumps 
of six to a dozen together into other pots and 
pans, as they are presumably too small at 
present to be potted separately. As they gain 
in strength they may be potted singly into 
small pots using a little loam in the potting 
compost, increasing the quantity as the plants 
get larger for all robust kinds, as Pteris, etc. 
After each removal iuto larger pots they must 
be kept close for some days till established. 

Clematis dying (John Davies ).—The death 
of your Clematis is no doubt due to a disease, 
unfortunately far too common. It is gener¬ 
ally supposed that propagating the plants in 
heat and growing them upon an unsuitable 
stock have been responsible for the introduc¬ 
tion of this disease. If you could obtain 
plants upon their own roots, which you can 
easily propagate yourself by layering, there 
would be no disease. Over-propagation or un¬ 
natural temperatures has resulted in blighting 
many of our beautiful flowers, fruits, and 
trees, and all true lovers of beautiful gardens 
deplore the effect produced from malformed, 
unhealthy, decrepit specimens that mar the 
beauty of many a garden. 

Fern fronds withering Cl.).—The Fern 
frond sent was literally swarming with red- 
spider. Evidently the atmosphere surrounding 
the plant is very dry and hot, or there has 
been neglect in affording it a due supply of 
water at the root. Red-spider is frequently 
established on many plants through this 
cause, especially if they have been allowed to 
become dust-dry. The Fern in question should 
be shaded from the burning sun, and be 
afforded a cool, moist atmosphere around it, 
and it should be syringed frequently to clear 
it of insect pests. Keep it uniformly moist at 
the root, and pick off and destroy some of 
the worst affected of the fronds, and probably 
it will soon regain good health. 

Clematises from cuttings (Fortune ).—The 
Clematis is readily propagated from cuttings. 
In doing so select a shoot with side growths 
that have flowered. Remove the side growths 
when a little more than half ripened. Insert 
closely together in a 6-inch pot, using a com¬ 
post of loam, leaf-soil, and sand in equal pro¬ 
portions. Water well, and keep under a cloche 
or bell-glass until rooted. A temperature of 
60 degs., with care to avoid any rapid rise 
beneath the glass from sun-heat, is most suit¬ 
able. You can also use younger shoots, but 
these are more apt to damp off than those 
made as first recommended. Another method 
is by layering. Take a shoot at least three 
parts ripened, and lay this down in the 
ordinary way. Beneath each pair of eyes, or 
each second pair, make a “ tongue ” by cut¬ 
ting halfway through the growth, and slipping 
the knife up some inch or two towards the 
base of the eye or joint. In this place a 
small piece of charcoal or sandstone to assist 
in keeping it open. Peg down upon a light 
compost of sandy loam, and cover over with 
a very little of the same. New growthB will 
push up, roots Vie made, anil the young plants 
can be severed after the shoots are 6 inches 
or so high. Of course, pay due care to ascer¬ 
tain whether roots are formed in sufficient 
number or not before removal. Some varie¬ 
ties root much more freely than others. 

FRUIT. 

Plums on north walls (P. B .).—These 

seldom fail to bear well on north walls if 
planted in good soil, and we think they are 
then certainly as profitable as the Morello 
or any other kind of Cherry. The following 
are suitable kinds for north aspects, viz.— 
Pond’s Seedling, Orleans, White Magnum 
Bonum, Victoria, Goliath. Belle de Septembre. 
Golden Drop, and Transparent Gage. The 
Green Gage and some of the better kinds of 
dessert Plums bear very well in north aspects, 
but the flavour of the fruit is not quite so 
good as that grown in more sunny spots. 

VEGETABLES. 

The Locust Bean (TV. R. Smith ).—This Is 
the fruit of Ceratonia Siliqua, a native of the 
European, African, and Asiatic countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean. It thrives in 
the south of England in any ordinary garden 
soil if given the protection of a wall and 
slightly sheltered during the winter. 

Gathering Rhubarb (G .).—In gathering 
Rhubarb only a moderate number of leaves 
should be taken from each plant, and the 
growing points of the crowns should not be 
damaged by euch removal, or a scarcity of 
useful produce will result. On one occasion 
we tried the experiment of reducing the leaves 
on some large Rhubarb stools to one to each 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Skeleton leaves (M. J .).—These are prepared 
by simple maceration— i.e., steeping in water 
until sufficiently rotted to allow of the skin 
and soft parts of the leaf being removed from 
the woody fabric or skeleton of the leaf. Take 
a soup-plate, or other flat and deep vessel, and 
lay the leaves in it, layer upon layer. Cover 
them quite over with rain-water, and let them 
so remain, occasionally shaking or removing 
them about so that all may be equally wetted. 
Take care to keep them always covered with 
water—if placed in a warm place they will rot 
sooner. At the end of three or four months, 
or, perhaps earlier, take a leaf out, lay it on 
a sheet of blotting-paper, and with a small 
forceps pick off the skin and all soft parts: 
if they will not separate easily the leaf must 
be returned to the water for further rotting. 
When nothing hut the skeleton remains, place 
it to dry between blotting-paper; the process 
requires delicacy of touch, and is not pleasant 
to the smell. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Constant Reader.— The trouble was due to 
the dry weather. Had you mulched the 
plants with eome rotten manure and watered 
them freely, very probably the trouble would 

have been averted.- Borer.— Your Currant 

bushes have been attacked by green-fly. 
Syringe them freely with Quassia extract, and 
when the leaves have fallen dress them with 
the caustic alkali solution which we have re¬ 
commended and given the recipe for in these 

pages.-J. Donaldson. —Yes. the Bamboo you 

refer to should stand the winter if, as you 
intend doing, you place some loose litter or 

Bracken round it.-IT. .S'. Tarrant. —The 

judges did quite right in disqualifying you, 
as the Foxglove is a biennial and could not 
be shown in a class which asked for six peren¬ 
nials. The firm you refer to quite correctly 
classifies the Foxglove as a biennial.—— 
E. IiillinQ. —Quite impossible to say what is 
wrong, as the berries came to hand a mass of 
pulp. Kindly send complete bunch carefully 
packed.--— B.— First clear away all the soil 
from round the various trees, then cut the 
suckers clean off. Level all up, and then you 
may dig the ground, but you will have to be 
very careful that you do not injure the roots 
of the trees, otherwise a crop of suckers will 

result.-J. I?., Lancashire.- —TJie best book on 

the Vine is '* Vines and Vine Culture," by 
A. F. Barron, price 5s. 6d.. post free, from 
Mrs. Barron, 13. Sutton CourGroad, Chiswick, 
London. W. You will find an article dealing 
fully with the winter-flowering Carnation in 
our issue of January 11th. 1913. page 25. a 
copy of which can be had of the publisher, 

post free for lid.- Little Chana■ —Impossible 

to say what the cause may be from the two 
withered flowers you send us. Kindly send a 
complete plant, and then we may he able to 
assign a reason for the failure. 2, Please send 
some of the* Black Currant leaves. The curl¬ 
ing may be due to aphides. Norah. —1, Yes, 

the Rose has been attacked by mildew, the 
best cure for which is to dust it well with 
sulphur. 2. The best plan will be to cut the 
Rose .down to a strong bud. Encourage a 
vigorous growth by feeding it. 3. What was 
meant was the cutting of the'produce. On no 
account cut off the foliage, but encourage 
growth by feeding so as to have strong crowns 

for next. year.- A. B. C.— Pot up the various 

bulbs in well drained pots in the ordinary 
way, plunge them in the open air until the 
pots are well filled with roots and bring them 
into the greenhouse as you want them. Of 
course, if you want, flowers early you must 

have heat.- Clove. —Your best plan will be to 

apply to some large grower of Carnations, 
who, no doubt, will be able to supply what 
you want. _ _ 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— Robt. Greening .— 1, 
Please send more complete specimen; 2, Sedmn 
trifidum; 3, Please send in flower. When send¬ 
ing specimens for name, please number each 

one.-- 8. M. Barron. —Rose, so far as we can 

say from the dried up specimens you send us, 
is American Pillar.—*- Enquirer .—Phytolacca 
deeandra.r—— J. J. Marriott —1. 2, 3. All forms 
| of Sedum album.— -TF. M. Crowfoot. —Speci¬ 
men so dried up that we are unable to name 

with any certainty.-- G. F. H. —1, Rose too 

faded; 2, Elmagnua pUngens variegatus; 3. 

Chelone barbata; 4, Achillea ptarmica.- 

J. G. S.- —1, Aoonitum ochroleueum; 2, 
S ten act is speciosa; 3, Eryngiitm amethy- 
stinum; 4, Betonica rosea. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

J. J. TnooLEN. Ilaarlem .—Illustrated Price 
List of Bulbs, etc. 

Geo. Bunyard and Co.. Ltd., Maidstone.— 
List of Novelties in Hardy Plants. 

Bees Ltd., Liverpool. — List of Guardjitcsted 
Bulbs. 

E. P. Dixon and Sons, Ltd., Hull. —List of 
Bulbs. 

Sutton and Sons, Reading .,—List of Bulbs. 
Chas. Turner. The Royal Nurseries, Slough.— 
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BENTLEY’S 

Weed Destroyer 



LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 
im . J’ acked in crate free and carriage paid. 

8me« 190o I haN-oadvertiacd in this paper, and have made 
and sold over 20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS : Lamp, Bell, 
Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS 
IP YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. 
I have thousandH of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and the finest catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustra¬ 
tions showing exact machines). — GEORGE BEATSON 
"LION CYCLE WORKS," 85, MOSELEY STREET 


" LION CYCLE WORKS," &?, MOSELEY STREET' 
BIRMINGHAM. ’ 

A LPiNti FLOWEKS FOR GARDENS.— 

~ Rock, Wall. Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of “The English Flower Garden " 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Hrice 10s. 6d. net; post 
free. 11s. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields 
London. W.C. _^ 

When writing to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 



Copyright Registered. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion boat quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Hoards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asphalte 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


CASH WITH ORDER. strone 

Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £2 GO 6/- 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 14 6 8 6 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 10 0 12 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 4 0 6 15 - 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 12 6 20 - 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 4 6 23 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wale*. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Years. BEDFORD 


DARLINGTON’S “ AUTO-SHREDS." 

THE KING OF FUMIGANTS. 

Once used, always used. No better! 

No. 1 Box, sufficient for 10,000 cubic foet.3/6 

No. 2 ,, ,, „ 10.000 ,, .. 2 6 

No. 3 ,, ., 1,000 6d 

No. 1 Box for delicate plants. No. 2 for ordinary plants. 


.GLASS., 


Mrnmm 

ft 


If unobtaiiuiMe of your seedsman, tee supply post free. 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, Ltd., HACKNEY, N.E. 


SMITH’S WEED KILLEP 

is absoIutelyPERFECT: 

4Tins oF Powder or 
4 Gallons of Liquid 
to ma ke lOO Ga llons. 

G/G C arria ge Pai d. 

I MARK SMITH Id. ZouZfy. Z/srco/wZ/sr. 


Special Prices for Casli with Order In Hull 
CLASS, 4/21 oz. Boxes. 


100 sq. ft. 
.. 22- 

200 ®^ ffc 

23- 

Si 

.. 24 6 

.. 45 - 

.. 25 - 

46- 

.. 26- 

47- 

.. 27/- 

49- 

.. 28 - 

51- 

::} 23 - 

53- 

;;} 30- 

56- 

3i- 

58- 

.. 33- 

60 - 


9x7 in. 

10 and 11 x 8 in. 

12, 13, 1-1, 15 x 8 in. 

11, 12, 13. 14 x 9 in. 

12, 13. 14 x 10 in. .. 

13 x 11 in. 

16.18, 20 x 10in. .. 


16.17. 18, 20 x 13 in.\ Kft 

16, 18, 20, 22, 24 x 14 ill.| JO - •• 5ft- 

20, 22, 24 x 15 in.1 »- , K9 

18. 20, 22. 24 x 16in.J 31 " •• 58 * 

20, 22.24 x 18 in. 33 - .. 60/- . 

PUTTY, Best Soft.— 1 cwt., 8 -; icwt.,43; iewt., 

2 6; 141 lie., 16. * I 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6-wheel, 1/6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lever 

tins, 3 6 per atone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

1 * 2in. li x 2in. Ijx2jin. Iix2in. Ux2lin. Ux2jin. 

5 3 6 6 7 6 8- 8 3 9 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES, Handed, 23 per 1 gross. 

F. & T. BOSS, Xatd., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 



LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYERS. 


f LITTLE'S 

L.WEED ^ 



LIQUID. 
Double 
Strength. 
Gall. Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons 

3/- 

Drums free. 


'JZJe'sfr 

(aiKiiJf! 


---Per 1/9 Tin. 

_To njttite 30 Galls. 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 


SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 

HEATING APPARATUS 


Economical and efficient. Always gives 
satisfaction. Everyone who owns a green¬ 
house should write for particulars of the 

"HORSE-SHOE” 

BOILER 

The most durable heater 
made. A genuine fuel and 
labour saver. Burns 10 to ! 
hours without attention. 


CHAS. P. KINNEll A Go., Lt> 

65, Southwark Bt., London-^ 


TJEATING APPARATUS.—Boiler, 2 rows 

4-in. pipes, all necessary fittings, and smoke pipes, 
complete, for greenhouse 12 ft. by 8 ft.. £4 4s. Illustrated 
List of Coils, Pipes, &c., free.—THOS. JEAVONS (Dent. CL 
Silver-street Works, Brierley HiiL 



The latest day for receiving Advertisements Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson 
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THE GARDENER'S FETISH. 

Toe wild Indian, who makes a god out of 
a log of wood, has not a more profound 
belief in his fetish than have gardeners 
in stable manure. The value of stable 
manure is over-estimated, and we will have 
to reconsider it soon. It has come into 
my head this morning through reading an 
article in a book—and a good book—ad¬ 
vising manuring Clematises and mulching 
them yearly. I have the largest collection 
of Clematises I ever saw in any garden, 
private or public, in every sort of position. 
I never manure them, and would as, soon 
think of mulching them as of mulching 
the Oaks in the wood. When we plant 
them they may- get the benefit of any pre¬ 
vious digging, but ns to all else we let 
them take their chance. Another example 
of qvcr-feediug plants is in the moraine 
garden. People have now found out that 
they cun grow some of the rarest alpine 
flowers far better by putting them on the 
barest chips of rock or on grit than ever 
they did in the old well-nourished rock 
garden. 

The kitchen and the fruit gardens also 
offer us an example of the over-use of 
manure. Observers see that some of the 
old kitchen gardens, manured for genera¬ 
tions, are overloaded with humus and not 
in a healthy state for the best erops. 
They require- lime, sand, and asltes, 
and good, rough leaf-mould more than 
manure. How often do we see fruit- 
trees on rich ground over - manured, 
hacked about by ignorant pruners, and 
tearing little or no fruit. The Fig and 
the Peach, for example, are often grown 
In a much too rich soil. In the south of 
Europe they are trees, and, therefore, may 
be allowed to grow freely, but in our 
country, when we grow them in houses 
or in gardens, we lessen fertility if we 
Rive the trees rich soil; in fact, we only 
succeed with them by putting them in 
limed and stony soil. 

The worst example of the misuse of 
manure is in the Rose. In almost every 
garden, owing to the false teaching of 
books ami catalogues, one sees Roses set 
in cakes of manure turning up in hot days, 
and not always good Roses. I grow a 
large collection of Roses, and mya say 
well. Any stable manure we have tospare 
for them was first put into the bottom of 
die bed if at all, but in many eases we 
have not used manure for/feSrs^ Exposilgi 
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manure on the surface of the soil, as is 
commonly done, is an ugly and a wasteful 
way, as any goodness in it is washed out 
by the weather. 

As to health, the spreading about of 
animal manure on the surface is most ob¬ 
jectionable. The excreta of animals con¬ 
tain the eggs of injurious tilings. That it 
should be spread about in the lady's Rose 
garden or the market gardener's salad- 
ground Is a fatuous practice. We should 
bury manure and bury it out of sight, and 
it would do good, instead of allowing it to 
rot on the surface. It should not be 
spread, as it is commonly now, broadcast 
on (lie surface of the earth. 

The ease of getting manure In past years 
led gardeners to think of it only, but 
now. with motors for pleasure and 
business, the supplies' of manure from 
the cities are largely cut off and we 
must often do without it, whether we 
like it or not. In every country place 
there are quite as good materials. In one 
of the best gardens I know, in Kent, 
the soil was at first poor, eoid, and 
heavy, but was made fertile by the con¬ 
stant additions of good leaf-mould out of 
file woods. There are many places in 
every county where like conditions exist. 
One mny also get line fibrous loam from 
tile fields and good earth along tlio hedges 
and ditches. There is an immense amount 
of lierby stuff cut down every year and 
thrown away flint might well be turned 
into good fertilising .stuff. 

I am going to take the clearings from 
my rides this year, which were hitherto 
thrown back into the woods, gather 
them, dress with lime in layers, and Jet 
them rot down to a useful fertiliser. The 
idea that vegetable matter which passes 
through tile bodies of animals is better 
manure than the like material rotted down 
is erroneous. We should use stnbie- 
manure in tlie best way, as much as we 
get of it, but it should never l>e forgotten 
flint Hie materials it comes from are valu¬ 
able without passing through the bodies of 
animals. 

Mulching is a useful practice in poor 
soils, and good on all, but using manure 
for mulching is wrong when other 
materials are plentiful. If we use stable 
manure for mulching we have an offensive 
and ugly surface, and we expose the 
manure to loss through tlie action of the 
weather and wind. A better material is 
Bracken, which is clean, and, while en¬ 
couraging growth, keeps the ground free 
from weeds. There are other materials to 
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band In country places which may also be 
used to good purpose. Even Grass may he 
used, and all these may and will help us 
to keep stable manure for its essential 
uses. yg f 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Veronica angustifolia rosea.— This New 
Zealand Speedwell is a fine autumnal- 
blooming kind, graceful in habit and 
pretty in flower. From Mr. T. Smith, 
Newry. 

Escallonia langleyensis _This, referred 

to by “ W.” on page 452 (July 24th), is 
one of the hardy Esenllonins in the greater 
part, of Scotland. It flourishes and flowers 
well in several gardens known to me 
north of the Forth, as well as in the more 
genial west and south-west.— S. Au.nott. 

Sparaxis pendula* —This comes under 
the above name from Mr. T. Smith, at 
Newry, but it does not differ essentially 
from the old plant we know by another 
name—S. pulcherrima. The varieties are 
purplish, varied, and pretty. There is no 
more graceful plant for the flower garden, 
and its only fault is that it quickly gets 
out of flower and seeds abundantly. 

The Connemara Heath _Of all the 

Ileaths I grow, this (in early August) in 
the white and dark red forms is the 
fairest. It is best to keep to an English 
name for this flue plant. Our botanists have 
changed the Latin name so often that it is 
r.ot easy to find the name in use. In 
beauty and in all visible ways it is a 
Heath, and some trifling little difference 
cannot make it aught else, save from a 
narrow, technical point of view —W. 

Painted Lady Carnation.— Tliis interests 
mo very much, being bright and novel in 
colour, well scented, and looking well in 
the house. I want to know if anyone 
grows it. Mine are mostly raised from 
seed, and come irregularly—that is to say. 
in different, shades of colour. As far as I 
know, they seem to thrive better through 
tlie winter than tiie ordinary Carnation in 
my heavy soil, whore others perish every 
year. Have any of your. readers estab¬ 
lished a good form of this Carnation?—W. 

Platycodon Mariesi.— This dwarf Balloon 
Flower, really a variety of Platycodon 
grandiflorum, Is always acceptable when 
in bloom. Some experience a difficulty in 
retaining the two forms (blue and white) 
as iK'nnanont border plants, especially 
in wet climates, as tiie superabundance of 
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moisture causes the fleshy roots to decay. 
P. Maries! also does well in a moraine. 
The flowers of P. Mariesi are larger than 
those of the ordinary P. grandiflorum; the 
plant is dwarfer and the flowers of n fine 
blue, those of the white variety being of a 
glistening white.—Ess. 

Veronica Redruth. —A bold and graceful 
Siieedwell of the New Zealand kind, the 
flowers of a fine deep red colour. Kinds 
of fine quality like this deserve a place in 
the autumn garden. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Cerinthe major. —A singular and charm¬ 
ing plant of beautiful colour, even in the 
leaves about the flower. Many garden 
lovers make a mistake in forgetting 
annual flowers—some among the most 
beautiful. I have forgotten to sow this 
for several years. From Sir Frank Crisp. 
—YV. 

The Etna Broom (Genista mtnensis).— 
This most graceful Broom flowers at a 
time of year when it is welcome. There 
is no Broom which quite equals our native 
plant, perhaps, for vigour and beauty, but 
this is certainly one of the best of a 
numerous family. From Mr. T. Smith, at 
Newry. 

Lotus corniculatus. — What a brilliant 
little plant this is, and what a gorgeous 
effect a patch of it, either the ordinary 
single or the double variety, makes in a 
rock garden. It was quite one of the most 
striking plants in flower on the rock gar¬ 
den at Kew last year in July, the patch of 
vivid orange-yellow being conspicuous from 
some distance off. I was told it had sown 
itself. I grow it in patches in a high rock 
wall, where it can easily be kept within 
bounds, and I thii k no plant gives me 
more pleasure.—N. L. 

Phyteuma orbiculare.— This is now full 
of blossom in a sunny, limy pocket of the 
rock garden. It is a native of this country, 
though not very common. I brought my 
plant from Banstead Downs, in Surrey, 
two years ago, and it has grown and 
flourished well, though my garden is in a 
smoky suburb of London. Many wild 
flowers grow quite well in this garden. I 
established the common Hairbell (Cam¬ 
panula rotundifolia) here some years ago, 
and it is now almost a weed—and a lovely- 
sight during July and August, with 
thousands of its dainty flowers.—Non™ 
London. 

Roses, Campanulas,' and Sedums.— A 

large bed which for several weeks past 
has been much admired is filled with 
Boses Princess Marie Mertcherski 
(silvery-pink) and Souvenir de Stella 
Gray (orange-yellow splashed with crim¬ 
son)- Beneath these, Campanula Ilosti 
forms a delightful groundwork of deep 
blue drooping bells. This Hairbell grows 
about 15 inches high, and when in good 
condition blooms with the greatest pro¬ 
fusion. A wide edging to the bed is 
formed of Sedum obtusatum. a desirable 
little Californian species which only grows 
4 inches high. It is very distinct on ac¬ 
count of its curiously shaped leaves, crim¬ 
son stems, and yellow flowers. It is one 
of the best of the Sedums blooming at the 
present time, and deserves extended culti¬ 
vation. —E. Markham. 

A tall spotted Orchis. —Surrounded by- 
trees and shrubs I have growing among 
Grass and other weeds a great number of 
the allotted Orchis (Orchis maculata),over 
400 flower-spikes being in full bloom. 
The variation in the height of the plants 
and colour of the flowers on different 
spikes is very marked. In ‘‘The 
Botanist's Pocket Book ” the height of 
this species- is given ns from 0 inches to 
IS inches, but many of the plants in this 
bed are over that height, and by their 
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healthy appearance it is apparent that 
they have found the situation and the 
damp, loamy soil very congenial. One 
plant I procured measured from apex of 
tuber to the tip of the flower-spike 
33 inches. The flower - spike alone 
measured 5 inches, and carried about 
eighty expanded flowers. I also noticed 
that two of the flowers were produced on 
one ovary.— David Armstrong, Kirknew- 
ton, Midlothian 

Primula kichanensis.— This pretty little 
Primula, at present in flower in the 
moraine, is likely- to come into favour, as 
authorities generally agree that it is easily- 
grown. The rosettes of leaves with their 
farinose meal of silver underneath are, in 
themselves, dainty. Thence rise the lilac- 
purple flowers, which, with me, are from 
two to three on a scape. It is a better 
garden plant than P. yunnanensis, its close 
ally, because of its freer-flowering habit. 
It comes from the Tali region of Yunnan, 
and was collected by- Mr. George Forrest 
and introduced by Messrs. Bees, Ltd., in 
1908. It Is met with in gardens under the 
name of P. Clementina. —S. Arnott. 

Campanula Norman Grove.— An attrac¬ 
tive group of this pretty hybrid staged by 
its raiser was among the hardy plant 
novelties at the Royal Horticultural 
Society's meeting on July 21st last. It 
was raised by crossing C. “White Star and 
C. Tommasiniana, and, as often happens 
with hybrids of the first generation, little 
evidence of either parent was to be seen. 
The parents just named have big, flattish, 
and long, tubular flowers respectively, 
those of tlie hybrid partaking somewhat 
of the form of those of C. Profusion and 
C. Stansfieldl. The. leafage, however, 
affords evidence of the influence of C. 
Tommasiniana, as does also the dwarf 
0 inches high habit. Whn( is interesting 
is that seed saved from the hybrid has 
given two seedlings of the O. carpatiea 
alba class, to which, of course, White Star 
has affinity, and another almost a replica 
of C. Norman Grove, the two former 
clearly confirming the parentage. The 
subject of tlie present note is valuable, 
little plants of it, not more than (i inches 
high, bearing a profusion of horizontally- 
disposed bolls of a good violet-blue tone. 
It should prove an excellent rock garden 
plant.—S. V. S. 

Campanula arvatica (syn. C. acutan- 
gula).—This charming Spanish kind was 
in evidence in more than one collection of 
alpines at Holland House Show, and more 
recently at Vincent Square, where on 
July 20th last, when shown ns C. neutnn- 
gula, it secured an Award of merit. It 
will also be found cited in alpine plant 
catalogues ns C. acutangularis and C. 
ac-utangulosa. At Kew it is grown under 
tlie name of ('. arvatica, lienee, for the 
sake of uniformity, it is to be hoped that 
the growers of alpines will make a note 
of the more easily remembered name. 
This dainty alpine is from 3 Inches to 
4 Inches high, its flower effect, whether of 
colour—a deep violet-blue with violet- 
purple base—or form, that of an enlarged 
C. Wnldsteininna, being very fine. The 
leaf characters of tlie two are, however, 
quite distinct, and in place of the slightly 
glaucous, almost linear leaves of the latter 
the subject of this note has minute foliage 
of almost Ivy-leaf formation. In Ibis re¬ 
spect, however, it is variable. Possessed 
of u similarly creeping root-system lo some 
of the small-growing Harebells, it is a 
plant full of promise for select spots in 
gritty loam in the rock garden or tlie 
moraine, in either of which a little carpet 
of it dowered with the erectly-poised 
flowers could not fail to attract.—E. II. 
J EXKINS. 


FRUIT. 

AUTUMN-FKUITIN’G STRAWBERRIES. 
Excellent results may be obtained when 
these are grown so that timely shelter can 
be afforded at the approach of frost. I 
have been fairly successful with them by 
planting so that movable frames or lights 
could he placed over thorn. Even then tlie 
position should be a favourable one, such 
as a slightly sloping south or south-west 
border. If this is done there is no great 
difficulty in having good fruit’late In the 
season, provided free ventilation is 
afforded in favourable weather. Much 
may he done to assist the crop by feeding 
and keeping the growths regulated so that 
there is no crowding. I have also had 
good results by lifting carefully in August 
with a good bull, |sating up, and shading 
for a short time. It is well to place the 
plants when ]>otted up on a cool ash bottoui 
in cold frames. Plants treated thus may 
later on lie placed on shelves in a warm 
house. In [sitting up. 5-ineb pots are used. 

Varieties. —For fruits to closely follow 
the summer fruiters the excellent Merveille 
de France will be found one of tlie best. 
This gives (he largest fruits and is of ex¬ 
cellent quality. It is a flee grower, but 
not too spreading, and is excellent for late 
July and August supplies. Tlie better 
known St. Antoine de Padoue is also ex¬ 
cellent and a flue autumn fruiter. The 
well-known St. Joseph, one of the parents 
of St. Antoine de Padoue, I like for its 
fine colour, vigorous habit, and free- 
cropping. St. Fiacre, one of the best 
autumn fruiters, has large berries not un¬ 
like those of Royal Sovereign and of good 
flavour in a line autumn. I think St. 
Fiacre is the best late variety. F. K. 


TOP-DRESSING FRUIT TREES IN 
POTS. 

Ktell me how to top-dress Peaches in 
greenhouse with artificial manure. What is 
best, and when should it be applied? The 
trees potted this last winter are in 14-ineli 
poty and have borne a few Peaches this year. 

1 potted them in good soil with which 1 incor¬ 
porated some bones broken small, some old 
lime-rubble broken small, oyster-shells, and 
some wood ashes. Tlie top-soil is full of tine 
fibrous roots, and recently 1 have forked iu 
with a pointed stick somo bones broken small 
and more wood-aslies. What is the best 
stimulant to give? I have used sulphate of 
potash and sulphate of ammonia in liquid 
(rain-water)—weak. A few hints I will value, 
as I _ never before grew Peaches in pots. 
Hales' Early and lioyal George are tlie varie¬ 
ties. Should I shorten the growths now?— 
WM. 0. Fadd. 

|Top-dressing should be applied to 
Peach-trees in pots as soon as the fruits 
begin to swell visibly, or after their num¬ 
bers have been reduced to safe limits, 
when a good set results. This may be 
added to when tlie newly-formed surface 
roots have taken full possession of it, and 
always as soon as the fruits have finished 
stoning. There is no limit to tlie period 
when top-dressing may be applied pro¬ 
vided it is carried out while tlie trees are 
in active growth, and on (lie little and 
often principle rather than in affording a 
large quantity at one time and at long- 
intervals. To hold tlie top-dressing in 
place some growers insert pieces of slate 
within the rims of the pots; others make 
use of strips of zinc from 4 inches to 
(i inches iu width, nml long enough for tlie 
two ends to overlap, while many simply 
employ pieces of turf. Whatever is used 
it must stand well above the rims of tlie 
pots to allow of water being plentiful 1 y 
supplicd. As regards the composition of 
the toii-dressing lhe principal ingredients, 
should consist of good fibrous loam, 
pulled or chopiied to pieces, about tlie size 
of Walnuts. If the loam is of good 
quality ttie only ottaor additions required 
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are a little wood-ashes and llme-rubble 
broken small, and some bone-meal, a 
10-inch potful of the latter to each barrow 
load of loam. If preferred, a fruit manure, 
of which many reliable brands are now on 
the market, may be used a coon ling to I 
directions in lieu of the latter with equally 
pwd results. Rone-meal being more 
readily assimilated by the roots of the 
trees is a more effective stimulant than 
(-inch or 1-iueh bones. The latter may be 
used in the form of a thin layer on the top 
of the crocks or drainage, but are of little 
value for top-dressing, as they are too 
slow in action. Bones merely broken to 
pieces are of no use whatever, as these 
take a very long time, unless chemically 
treated, before they become disintegrated 
and available ns plant food. Liquid 
manure made either from horse droppings j 
or sheep dung, and diluted according to 
strength, is the best liquid stimulant to 


superphosphate of lime, and sulphate of mag¬ 
nesia, I would like you to inform me if these 
would make a first-class manure for Vines and 
the Carnations, and which of the above I 
should use, and in what quantity?—J. B., 
Lancashire. 

[For Vines the following mixture should 
prove beneficial:—Take 0 lb. superphos¬ 
phate, 2 lb. sulphate of ammonia, and 2 lb. 
sulphate of jiotash. Mix nil Intimately 
together and apply at the rate of 4 oz. to 
each square yard of border-surface as 
soon as the stoning of the berries is com¬ 
plete. As there is a probability of this 
stage having already been passed, apply 
the mixture at the rate of 1 oz. per square 
yard every second week until the Grapes 
commence to colour, then discontinue its 
use. When the Vines are started in 
spring the use of from 13 oz. to 8 oz. per 
square yard is then admissible, half the 
quantity when the Grapes have been 
thinned, and the same after stoning. The 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

VERONICA HULKEANA. 

Tins, the finest of all the Veronicas, Is 
often grown in greenhouses ns a pot plant, 
hut in these gardens it succeeds quite well 
planted in a sheltered nook in the open. 
The flowers, of a beautiful pale mauve 
in colour, are produced very freely in 
large terminal panicles, which are very 
graceful and pleasing. For cutting it is 
one of the best of flowering shrubs, the 
spikes often nearly 2 feet long and grace¬ 
fully curved, lasting several days when 
cut. The plant is easily increased by 
cuttings put into a cool, shaded frame 
during summer and early autumn. 

F. W. G. 

Lilford Gardens, Nortfiants. 


THREE HANDSOME CHILIAN 
SHRUBS. 

Several attractive flowering shrubs that 
need greenhouse treatment in the colder 
parts of the British Isles grow nnd flower 
well in the oik'n air in the south-west. 
Among these are the following, natives 
of Chili : — 

Desfontaixea si’Inosa is at the present 
time very beautiful, its Holly-like foliage 
thickly studded with its yellow-tipped, 
scarlet flowers. In some gardens in the 
west fine examples (3 feet or more high 
exist, such, when in full bloom, presenting 
ail exceptionally brilliant appearance. 

Tricuspidaria lanceolata, 1 letter known 
ns Crinodendron Hooker!, bears large, 
Iiendent, bell-shaped blossoms of a bright 
rose-crimson tint. Its flowers are very 
enduring, and a bush growing in an ele¬ 
vated position, whore its drooping blos¬ 
soms are well displayed, is very effective 
for a lengthened period. 

I’hilesia buxifolia, with its rose-carmine 
Lapageria-like blossoms, grows freely in 
porous soil in the south-west, and has 
been known to succeed in the cqien air as 
far north as Yorkshire. When in 
vigorous health it throws up numerous 
suckers, often at some distance from the 
parent plant, by which it may be easily 
increased. Windham Fitzherbebt. 


THE ROWAN OR MOUNTAIN ASH 
(PYRUS AUCUPARIA). 

At the present time this is one of the most 
ornamental trees in the garden or wood¬ 
land, for it is covered with rich orange-red 
berries. In the south of England it is a 
familiar object in gardens and parks, and 
is sometimes plentifully distributed 
through woods nnd common land, but in 
Scotland it is more often seen ns a wild 
tree on the faces of steep cliffs or forming, 
with Bireli, common Juniper, and Heather, 
the chief woody vegetation of the moun¬ 
tain sides. In some of these places it ap¬ 
proaches in size the best siiecimens found 
further south, but where the soil is poor 
it scarcely exceeds the dimensions of an 
average-sized bush. Whenever found, 
fruits are present in quantity, the rich 
colour making them conspicuous for a con¬ 
siderable distance. As is the case with 
many other common plants, variations 
from the type are found, and, in addition 
to differences in the colour of the fruit, we 
have named forms that show a consider¬ 
able difference in habit. Some distinct 
varieties are mornvica or duleis, a variety 
from Northern Austria, which has larger 
and more palatable fruits than the type, 
fructu-luteo, with golden fruit; aspleni- 
folia, with the margins of the leaflets very 
deeply cut: penduln; fastigiata, with a 
stiff, upright branch system and orange- 
yellow fruits; and satureifolia, with large 
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Flowering shoots of Veronica II ul henna. Fran a photograph 
by Mr. F. W. Gallop, Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle. 


use in conjunction with the top-dressing . 
mentioned. Failing this we recommend J 
guano water, made by dissolving 1 oz. of | 
the I test Peruvian guano in every gallon : 
of water required. 

The pruning or cutting out of growths 
should lie deferred until the winter, when 
the trees are at rest. Of course, we are 
assuming that disbudding nnd subsequent j 
regulating of growths have had due atten¬ 
tion. If so many of the growths have been 
retained as to cause over-crowding then a ] 
judicious thinning should be effected nt 
once, but leave all reserved for future 
fruiting full length.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Manure for Vines and Carnations.— Ilaviner 
^ught a greenhouse and all the plants, etc., 
jonslstinp of two Vines and two dozen and a 
half of Perpetual-flowering Carnations, also 
different kinds of manure* including the 
following separate: Sulphate of potash, sul¬ 
phate of ammonia, steamerf^ones, bone-flf ur. 
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bone-manure and the sulphate of magnesia 
could be utilised for outdoor crops, the 
former for stone fruits, applying it in 
early spring to the surface at the rate of 
-1 oz. per square yard and forking it in. 
The latter may be used for the cultivation 
of Beet, Asparagus, etc., and is best 
applied in early spring, .'! oz. per square 
yard being a good dressing. For Carna¬ 
tions in pots dissolve 1 oz. sulphate of 
potash in each gallon of water required 
aiul apply once a week. Bone flour may 
be mixed witli the compost when potting 
the plants at the rate of a 7-inch potful to 
a barrowload of other constituents.] 
Morello Cherries. —The crop of these is 
heavy, and ns they are ripening up rather 
in advance of their usual period it has 
become necessary to get the nets into posi¬ 
tion. A close watch is being kept upon 
these trees, for squirrels soon work havoc 
among Morello Cherries, ami cotton nets 
present no obstacle to them. 
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red fruits; etu. In some countries the 
berries are eaten, those of the Moravian 
variety being popular in some parts of 
Eastern Europe. 

In addition to the common Mountain Ash 
the American representative of the species, 
Pyrus americana, is worthy of notice. 
This also produces large heads of rich red 
fruits. It is of somewhat stiller habit 
than P. Aucuparia, and its heads of fruits 
are often more in diameter. For planting 
on lawns or in shrubberies where large- 
growing trees would be out of place this 
can be recommended. The variety decora 
is considered an Improvement on the type. 
Birds are very fond of Mountain Ash 
berries, and on that account the beauty 
of tile fruits is often brought to a prema¬ 
ture end. D. 


LAYERING WALL PLANTS. 

It' there is a small border at the base 
of a wall covered with plants there is 
an opportunity to layer, and by this means 
secure a batch of plants more quickly 
and considerably larger than can be 
obtained in the same time from cuttings. 
Some plants like Choisya ternata root 
quickly and can be lifted with quite a 
mass of roots the following season, while 
others like Chimonanthus fragrnns take 
a long time, and are ns well left a 
couple of seasons before lifting. In all 
cases it is advisable to choose healthy 
young shoots as near the bottom of the 
plant as possible, so that they can be 
brought down easily without snapping 
away from the parent plant. Also it is 
well to be careful as to the nature of the 
compost in which to layer, as on this 
dei>end alike the fairly quick formation 
of root and the well-being of the same, 
through a dry time, especially if, as noted 
above in the case of the Chimonanthus, 
the layers have to remain some time on 
the parent plant. The best compost I 
have found consists of three parts sandy 
loam and one of horse droppings 
thoroughly broken to pieces. In any case 
too light a material consisting, for in¬ 
stance, of a big proportion of leaf-mould 
or sand should be avoided. The compost 
should be thoroughly watered after layer¬ 
ing and kept moist. The cut should 
not be more than half way through the 
shoot, and this should be pegged down 
firmly so that there is no chance of shift¬ 
ing; also as layers of this description 
have to be much longer hi the ground 
than soft-wooded things like Carnations, 
for instance, more soil should be used and 
the layer covered to a greater depth. 

Hardwick. E. B. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Tamarix pentandra.—The various kinds 
of Tamarix are well worth growing for 
the sake of their handsome plumose 
branches and bright green leaves alone, 
but, when to this is added the beauty of 
their flowers, they become an important 
group of decorative plants. Moreover, 
they are specially adapted for planting in 
tile vicinity of the sea, and in many parts 
of the country they may be noted in ex-- 
eellent health within n few yards of high- 
water mark, sometimes growing on cliffs 
and at others in pure sand. The species 
under notice is, iierliaps, a little more 
fastidious than other kinds, and gives the 
best results when planted in good loamy 
soil. Under normal conditions it may be 
expected to grow quite 12 feet high, but 
it is often grown ns a dwarfer plant. This 
is brought about by cutting the annual 
shoots back to within a few eyes of the 
base each year. This is done in February, 
and during early summer, strong, well- 
branched young shoots are formed up to 
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3 feet or so in length, clothed with delicate 
green leaves, amohgst which slender 
racemes of attractive, rose-coloured 
flowers are borne in July and August in 
such profusion as to cause ench shoot to 
appear as a large inflorescence. It is most 
effective when planted in a large mass, 
although groups of three plants form very 
pretty objects in the shrubbery. Cuttings 
of ripened wood root quite well if inserted 
out of doors in a sheltered border in 
October. T. pentandra is found wild in 
South-west Europe and Asia Minor. It 
has been called T. l’allnsii rosea and T. 
hispida a'stlvalis.—D. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS, 
lx gardens where plant-growing is con¬ 
ducted on the most approved lines Calceo¬ 
larias conic in for their due share of at¬ 
tention, and may be seen in fine condition. 
The amateur with, perhaps, only one 
glasshouse in which he grows a medley of 
things does not, in a general way, find the 
Calceolaria very satisfactory. There Is 
more than one cause for this. The Calceo¬ 
laria loves a cool, moist atmosphere, free 
from draughts, and this, in an ordinary 
greenhouse where Zonal Pelargoniums and 
other sun and air loving things are grown, 
is sometimes rather dilhcult to secure. In 
a house with a north aspect the Calceolaria 
does well, but there are few such struc¬ 
tures nowadays. There is no difficulty 
during the winter months when there is 
but little sun and not much air is given. 
It is in early spring, when the plants are 
shifted into their blooming-pots, that pre¬ 
cautionary measures have to be taken. In 
March we sometimes get very hot days, 
often accompanied by harsh, parching 
winds. This is a critical time, as the 
foliage is so tender, and, once a check is 
experienced, the plants never quite regain 
their healthy vigour, which, of course, 
affects them in their later stages of growth. 

In one respect Calceolarias belong to a 
rather limited class of plants, which, in 
order to bring them to a maximum of 
healthy vigour and effectiveness, must be 
grown on the “one shift” principle. As 
all know who have had anything to do 
with plant culture, the general rule is to 
repot several times, taking the right 
moment when the soil has become fairly 
filled with roots. There are a few things 
that cannot lie treated in this way if the 
best results are to be obtained. Calceo¬ 
larias must be put at once into their 
blooming-i>ots, and they need a much more 
extensive rooting medium than soft- 
wooded plants do generally. Instead of 
shifting into a size larger pots, and in due 
course into the ]iots in which they are to 
bloom. Calceolarias must be put at once 
into 7-inch or S-inch )x>ts. It is, of course, 
open to anyone to bloom them in 6-inch 
pots, but those who do so can never realise 
what the Calceolaria is like. Some shift 
into 12-inch i>ots, but I do not advise 
amateurs generally to do this, unless they 
have had much experience in plant culture. 
It requires the practised hand to maintain 
such a comparatively large body of soil in 
an equable condition of moisture without 
bringing it into a close, semi-sour condi¬ 
tion. A slight error will do tills, and it is 
impossible to restore it to its normal con¬ 
dition. Those who care to can, of course, 
bloom their plants in 0-ineh pots, and they 
muy get nice, little, fairly well bloomed 
specimens, but, ns before stated, the full 
beauty of this fine greenhouse flower can¬ 
not. be realised in this way. 

The middle of June is a good time to 


sow, the seeds being very small and the 
young plants rather liable to damp or 
shank off. The compost must be very fine 
and sweet. Drainage must be thorough, 
and the compost should be level with the 
rim of the pot, with a slight curve to the 
centre. The seeds, being very line, need 
only to be pressed in and a dusting of 
silver sand given, covering with a pane of 
glass. The surface must, of course, never 
become dry. A frame or liandlight on a 
north border is the safest place, and there, 
little water being needed, germination will 
take place in about a fortnight. The 
moment the seedlings are large enough to 
handle prick them out into ]>ots or pans at 
a distance of 1 inch or 2 inches apart. 
This is important, as the Calceolaria must 
be kept moving gently from the time it 
appears above ground, otherwise the 
foliage will lose some of the succulency 
which distinguishes it in a normal state 
of health. Before the seedlings touch 
each other put them into 2-inch and 2J-incli 
l>ots, according to size, and keep them in 
a frame until November. In wintering 
them it is not wise to mix them with other 
things. The best position is at the end of 
the house, where they get abundance of 
light. 

I once knew an amateur who was very 
successful xvith Calceolarias. He had no 
greenhouse, only a frame, which was, how¬ 
ever, well constructed, being 2J feet deep, 
the bricks set with cement, a concrete 
bottom, and shelves at the back. In this 
way he grew them and also Cinerarias re¬ 
markably well. When grown in a lean-to 
house fronting south it is advisable to 
shade during tiie hottest hours of the day. 
There is nothing better for this purpose 
than leafless boughs, which only just break 
the full force of the sun and do not de¬ 
prive tiie plants of light. The compost 
for the final shift should consist of loam 
with some leaf-soil and a little thoroughly 
deoomposed manure which has been well 
sweetened by exposure to frost and wind. 
Never use raw dung, which is poisonous 
and will turn the foliage. Good drainage, 
too, is all-important. Byfleet. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roman Hyacinths.— Flowers may readily 
be obtained at Christmas with far less 
trouble than is often bestowed upon them. 
We read directions for potting, plunging, 
and forcing, yet I have proved year after 
year that the last two items are quite un¬ 
necessary. I once potted a batch and stood 
them on the stage of a greenhouse in which 
Pelargoniums and such subjects were 
grown. Enough water being given to keep 
the soil moist, they soon became well 
rooted, and, in time, made their appear¬ 
ance above ground. When autumn frosts 
set in a little fire-heat xvas given, with 
plenty of air in the daytime when the 
weather was suitable. Under these condi¬ 
tions the flowers commenced to expand 
during the latter part of November or 
quite early in December, so that by Christ¬ 
mas there was a goodly show. The town- 
dweller with a small greenhouse and no 
suitable spot to plunge the bulbs outside, 
as is so universally recommended, will 
find this treatment answer well.—K. R. W. 

Lapageria rosea — cool-house climber. I 

have hail Lapagerias (lo well in a span-rooted 
corridor, without heat, trained up the hack 
wall and encouraged to spread under the roof, 
shaded in hot weather. Both the white and 
the red varieties do well under such conditions 
if the roots are comfortable, which implies 
that a well-drained border has been made. I 
have seen the Lapageria, do well in rough peat, 
but a little turfy loam improves it. When the 
plants are strong they often throw up young, 
strong shoots from the base, which should be 
surrounded by ashes os n protection from 
slugs and snails, which attack them. Weak 
liquid manure may be given occasionally. I 
have seen this plant grown in pots, but it does 
better planted in a well-drained bed.—E. H. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE PAULINE BERSEZ. 

This Rose, raised by Mons. Jos. reniet in 
1901, is exceedingly free-flowering, the 
colour creamy-white with canary-yellow 
centre. Tills season seems to have suited 
it, as we have never had finer flowers. It 
is also a sturdy and vigorous grower. 


FEEDING ROSES. 

The principles of Rose culture expressed 
in my articles have of late been severely 
criticised. “ W.” tells us that he has never 
fed his Roses in any way whatever, and 
yet obtains good results, but surely there 
is no need to condemn the practices of 
others as “filthy” and “stereotyped.” 
His assertion that I must be on a hungry 
sandbank and do not prepare my beds as ! 


Rose-grower, whose fingers long to start 
the work of restoration. Properly pruned 
and cultivated, such plants gain very 
much in effectiveness and beauty. A 
fresh-looking, well-balanced, and well- 
trained tree is surely a more beautiful 
object, and also more capable of bearing 
good blossoms, than an overcrowded and 
untended specimen. Surely the chief aim 
I and object of the cultivator are to improve 
the productiveness and effectiveness of a 
given plant, and if this can be best accom¬ 
plished by means of pruning and nourish¬ 
ing, it would be short-sighted not to do so. 
In the course of his remarks, “ K. R. W.” 
mentions that he grew specimens of Gruss 
an Teplitz and Hugh Dickson “under the 
same conditions as the general run of 
flowering shrubs.” Evidently he is 
ignorant of the fact that even the general 
run of flowering shrubs is regularly 


roots, especially Teas, as I believe in our light, 
warm soil Teas would bo better grown thus.— 
N. S. 

[We fear there are none who grow these 
fine Roses in this way. The Chinas are so 
grown at Newr.v, as they should be in 
every nursery. We used to get them from 
French nurseries, but these are closed 
now owing to the war. Some of our 
readers may help you.] 

Rose cuttings. —Now is a good time to 
start increasing Roses from cuttingR, more 
especially Teas, Hybrid Teas, Chinas, etc. 
Tile best, cuttings are firm, well-ripened 
shoots that have just finished flowering. 
Select pieces (> inches to S inches long, 
taking them oil with a heel, which should 
be carefully trimmed with a sharp knife. 
Remove the lower leaves and a little of 
the soft tip of the shoot. Prepare a piece 
of ground (under a north wall for prefer- 
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pruned and cultivated by those who under- cnee), addini 
stand their requirements and who obtain ! little leaf-soil, 
the finest specimens. Eglantine. a 


he does is entirely beside the point. My 
soil is the finest loamy clay obtainable, 
and my beds are thoroughly prepared by 
trenching and the incorporation of various 
manures during the process. Neverthe¬ 
less, I find that my Roses yield much finer 
and more richly-coloured blossoms if they 
are well supplied with additional nourish¬ 
ment in the form of liquid-manure during 
the jieriod of flower formation. 

“ K. It. W." admits that plants that 
have received attention in the matter 
of pruning and feeding give finer blooms, 
but adds that “size is not everything.” 
Yet in my opinion a couple of fine 
sprays of such a Rose ns Gruss an 
Teplitz are more effective, either in the 
garden or cut, than half-a-dozen of the 
small, short-stemmed sprays one obtains 
from a “ naturally ” grown plant. For in¬ 
stance, those large old bushes often seen 
in cottage gardens which give “ K. R. W.” 
so much pleasure a re eyesores to a_,koen 

Google 


[“ Eglantine ” in saying 1 never feed my 
Roses in any way makes a needless re¬ 
mark. / nourish my Roses as well as he 
docs, but not with dung on the surface in 
the way advised by the catalogues. He 
raises the question of exhibition Roses, 
which were not named at all. 1 never 
show a Rose or go to a Rose show to see 
the flowers, set like Cabbages, at an ex¬ 
hibition. If he shows Roses he may 
spread about his manure and his liquid as 
much as he likes, but I would take good 
care such practices should not be carried 
out in my flower garden. Showing Roses 
and growing Roses for their beauty in a 
garden arc two very different things .—W.] 

Roses on own roots. I should be much 
obliged if you can kindly assist me. I am 
anxious to have the name of some reliable 
nurseryman who prows Roses on their own 


plenty of coarse sand and a 
Tread it firmly and place 
frame over it. Dibble the cuttings in 
three parts their length in a slightly slant¬ 
ing direction, making them quite firm and 
giving a good watering. 

Rosa rugosa Blanche de Coutoert.—The 

ordinary It. rugoea alba is a very pretty 
, variety, but it is easily surpassed by Blanche 
I de Coubert, which bears equally beautiful 
satiny-white blooms, these being of a full 
semi-double character. No suspicion of heavi¬ 
ness or clumsiness attaches to these blooms, 
and they are freely produced over a long 
season. The plant, if on its own roots., as it 
ought to be, soon grows into a large shrub.— 
Kirk. 

Do we prune our Roses too hard ?—Doubt- 
1 less some of us do if we wish for plenty of 
dowel's. One large bed of many varieties, in¬ 
cluding Gloire de Dijon and W. A. Richardson, 
were left without pruning last season, and the 
| flowers were most abundant and better than 
usual in quantity. I grant, of course, that to 
• obtain a few superior blooms for exhibition, 
thinning and shortening must have attention 
in order to concentrate the growing forces, 
but merely for decoration so much priming is 
1 not necessary.—E. H. 
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VEGETABLES. . 

THE CLIMBING FRENCH BEAN FOR 
LATE SUPPLIES. 

This Is of groat value for wliat may be 
termeil the latest supply provided food is 
given either iu the shape of well manur¬ 
ing the soil or feeding when growth is 
active. Few vegetables remain so long in 
bearing, and by sowing specially for lal ' 
supplies, given a mild autumn, it is sui ■ 
prising how long pods of good quality 
may be had. There are not many 
varieties, but ample for the purpose, and 
for late use such as Sutton’s Tender and 
True and Witch's Climbing are difficult 
to beat: indeed, in a mild autumn I have, 
in the north, had good dishes of tlie latter 
well into December, and having fleshy 
pods with good flavour makes it more 
valuable. These Beans should be gathered 
quite young and cooked whole. Seed may 
be sown till quite the end of July, and if 
the weather is dry germination may be 
hastened by steeping the seeds in water 
for a few hours previous to sowing. Sow 
thinly iu rows from 4 feet to 0 feet apart. 
If the less distance it is well to top the 
plants when 3 feet high, this inducing a 
branching growth. In light land I have 
had much better results by sowing in 
drills, as this enables one to give a better 
root-run and supplies of water should the 
season be dry. In exposed situations it 
Is an easy matter with a dwarf plant, at 
the approach of frost, to give the rows 
shelter at night in the shape of mats or 
covers. M. C. It. 


CARROTS FOR LATE USE. 

Ir often happens that the large-rooted 
Carrots sown early iu the spring turn out 
coarse if the land is at all rich. To obtain 
a more reliable supply any of the small- 
rooted varieties, such as the Early Nantes, 
Paris Forcing, Early Gem, or Champion 
Scarlet Horn, may he sown, and ns nil 
these are noted for their quick growth and 
good quality and an almost entire absence 
of core Ihey are very suitable for use from 
September well into the autumn. When 
young and drawn fresh many persons who 
are unable to eat the older large roots can 
digest them when cooked. I have fre¬ 
quently in these pages advocated the cul¬ 
ture of small roots for home use. sowing 
at least three times a year—in late March 
or April, In July, and again in September. 
In a well-drained soil the roots winter well 
in their growing quarters: indeed, with a 
little care there is no difficulty in having i 
good roots well into the spring if they are 
lifted, say. in March and well covered with 
soil under a north wall and kept moist. 
Tlie varieties advised above are equally 
suitable for the latest supply, hut more 
attention must he given to the land, as to 
get reliable results there must be freedom 
from wire-worms and other ]>ests. Those 
with heavy soil must take means to im¬ 
prove it. I have found burnt garden re¬ 
fuse of much value: also old lime rubble 
and siient manure beds. For most pests 
and for heavy soil a liberal dressing of 
lime and fresh soot will lie beneficial. This, 
spread on tin* surface and dug in, will do 
more good than- heavy dressings of animal 
manure. If possible sow when tlie land !s 
moist and prepare the ground well in ad¬ 
vance; also sow thinly. W. F. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Pea Hundredfold, — In this 
neighbourhood I have noted large 
breadths of the above variety. One large 
grower for market has bad considerable 
quantities under glass, and be informs me 
that it is (he mo.-t reliable Pea he has 
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grown for earliest supplies. For small 
gardens the above Pea is ideal both on 
account of its dwarf habit and Its great 
bearing qualities. This year I found, 
owing to drought, it was- much dwarfer 
than usual, little more than 12 inches high, 
whereas its normal height Is 2 feet, or a 
little more, in a showery season. In 
spite of drought and cold, cutting winds, 
this variety at tlie end of June gave ex¬ 
cellent crops, somewhat later than usual. 
The best results I have noted are where 
good breadths are sown in rows rather 
closer together than is usually done in 
private gardens, and the plants well 
earthed up in their early stages. Later on 
they are a mass of healthy growths and 
an abundance of pods is produced. This 
may lie considered somewhat rough cul¬ 
ture, but from tlie quantities of early pods 
secured it pays well. The pods of this 
variety are very dark and of a good size, 
and for an early variety of excellent 
flavour.— East Kent. 

Spring Cabbage.— Tlie second sowing of 
seed should now take place. As the heads 
in this ease will form a succession to 
those resulting from tlie first sowing, one 
or two of the larger-hearted and later- 
maturing varieties may he included, which 
will prolong the supply considerably. Of 
these there are Early Rainham, Mein’s 
No. 1, and Maincrop. These require 
more space when planted out than the 
smaller-hearted kinds, 2 feet each way 
being none too much for them. Seed of a 
red or pickling variety should he sown 
at the same time. Many imagine that Red 
Cabbages are only suited for pickling, 
but it is an erroneous impression, as the 
hearts cook equally as well ns those of 
other sorts, and are in consequence much 
sought after by many cooks.—G. P. K. 

Cutting herbs for drying.—Kerbs for dry¬ 
ing .should be cut as they are coming into 
flower in July or early in August. Sometimes 
they are cut. tied in small bunches, and bung 
up on nails in tbe rafters of an open, airy 
shed. They dry quickly and retain their 
flavour, and are good for autumn and winter 
use. They dry rapidly and retain their green 
colour when exposed to moderate heat ill the 
kitchen. Parsley and oilier flavouring herbs, 
when sufficiently dried, may be rubbed line and 
kept ill wide-mouthed bottles.—E. H. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

MUSHROOM COOKERY. 

These good things come in many districts 
and are very welcome in their season. 
The soils they most frequent are the lime¬ 
stone hills, but they come up everywhere, 
and we may claim as garden food even 
those that come in lawns and the pastures, 
and are the best of all. One of the gains 
of the resident in the country is the enjoy¬ 
ment of such things in a fresher state than 
they are seen in towns. The only trouble 
is that they do not come every year; at 
least I always thought so, and wondered 
why they came one year and not another. 
They encourage early rising. One very 
early morning I went out to the bosom 
of a hill in the hope of gathering Mush¬ 
rooms, but I saw instead a man dis¬ 
appearing on the other side of the hill 
with a basket on his arm. So it is very 
likely the absence of the crop is ex¬ 
plained in some other way than the one 
I thought. Last year I was talking to 
a farmer about the scarcity of Mushrooms, 
and down the hill on the way to the 
station came three gypsies. He said, 
“ Let us see what these people have in 
their baskets,” and we found them to he 
full of Mushrooms which had come from 
my own rides, so I have given lip the idea 
that Mushrooms want, several years of 
rest underground before they put in 
another a pi>ea ra nee. 


The cooking of Mushrooms demands 
much care, and, perhaps, the simplest 
ways are the best. A good way is to put 
nice, fresh, medium-sized Mushrooms on 
the gridiron with a small bit of butter on 
each. If there is any doubt of their fresh¬ 
ness the gravy is sometimes worth having, 
as M. Brillat Savarin found when he got 
to an inn and found no food there because 
some Englishman had ordered the only leg 
of mutton they had. He persuaded the 
cook to part with the gravy. 

These, as well as other vegetables, have 
come under file foolish way of publishers 
and authors in describing a hundred 
different ways of cooking a simple thing 
when probably there are only three good 
ways. Some of these worthy cooks tell us 
to spice Mushrooms, to add nutmeg, 
sherry or Madeira to improve their 
flavour. Just imagine attempting to im¬ 
prove the flavour of Mushrooms by adding 
alcohol. 

Mushrooms, to grill.— Choose large Mush¬ 
rooms of equal size. Peel them, and cut oft the 
ends of the stalks. Wash in salted water, and 
dry thoroughly in a cloth. Slightly score the 
rounded side of the Mushrooms and lay them 
on a deep plate. Sprinkle them with pepper 
and salt and pour some melted butter or salad 
oil over them. Let them lie for half an hour, 
hasting them occasionally with butter. Then 
lay them on a hot broiler, which has been 
brushed over with a little of the oil, and broil 
them over or in front of a clear fire, or under 
the grill of a gas stove. The Mushrooms 
should be turned once during the cooking. 
Serve them on small pieces of hot buttered 
toast and sprinkle a little Lemon juice over 
each. 

Mushrooms, to bake.— Wash and peel the 
Mushrooms, removing the stems, then dry 
them in a cloth. Place them in a greased 
baking dish with the hollow side uppermost, 
and sprinkle with pepper, salt, and a few 
drops of Lemon juice. Lay some small pieces 
of butter on the top and hake in a moderate 
oven. Serve the Mushrooms in the dish in 
which they were cooked and as hot as possible, 
and serve small pats of mfiitre d’liotel butter. 

Mushrooms au cratin. —Peel J lb. Mushrooms 
and cut oil the stalks. Wash them quickly in 
salted water, and dry thoroughly in a cloth. 
Chop some Shallots finely and mix them with 
the Parsley, herbs, and half the bread-crumbs. 
Grease a Hat fireproof dish with a little butter, 
and sprinkle over it half the chopped ingre¬ 
dients. Place the Mushrooms on the top, the 
stalk side uppermost, and season them with 
pepper and salt. Sprinkle the remainder of 
the chopped ingredients over and pour in b 
glass white wine. Cover with the other half of 
the bread-crumbs, lay on some small pieces of 
butter and bake in a moderate oven. Serve in 
the same dish, garnishing with a few' sprigs 
of Parsley. 

Baked Mushrooms— Peel large, fresh Mush¬ 
rooms and put into a buttered baking-dish. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper and put a small 
lump of butter on each one. Bake for ten or 
fifteen minutes in a quick oven, basting fre¬ 
quently with melted butter. Add a few drops 
of Lemon juice and serve hot on the same 
dish. A little mace and minced Parsley may 
be added to the seasoning. 

Escalloped Mushrooms.— Make two cupfuls of 
cream sauce, using chicken stock, if con¬ 
venient, for part of the liquid. Add the 
chopped stalks of a pint of Mushrooms and 
cook the sauce until it is reduced to half. 
Season w ith pepper and salt and add a table¬ 
spoonful of minced Parsley. Pour the sauce 
into a shallow baking-dish, and lay upon it 
fresh Mushrooms inside up. Put a small piece 
of butter on each one, sprinkle with crumbs, 
and bake brown. 

Stewed Mushrooms. —Peel and trim half a 
pound of fresh Mushrooms. Fry in butter, 
season with salt and pepper, dredge with flour, 
and add half a cupful of hot water or stock. 
Cook slowly for five minutes. Three-fourths 
cupful or more of cream may he used for 
liquid and a little grated Nutmeg may be 
added to the seasoning. If hot water is used, 
season with minced Parsley and Onion-juice. 

Mushrooms under glass. —Peel'and remove the 
steins from a pound of fresh Mushrooms. Fry 
in butter for one minute; season lightly, if at 
all. Add a cupful of cream, cover, and simmer 
for ten minutes. Have ready six round slices 
of bread toasted on the under side only. 
Cover with the Mushrooms, pour over the pan¬ 
gravy, cover w r ith the bells or with jelly- 
tumblers, and bake for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. In cooking under glass, heat 
gradually. 

Mushrooms a la bordelaise.— Rub a baking- 
dish with oil or butter and sprinkle it with 
bread-crumbs and minced Parsley. Put in a 
layer or peeled and cleaned Mushrooms, dot 
with butter, and sprinkle with miuced Parsley 
and crumbs. Add a little chopped Onion or 
garlic if desired. Repeat until tbe dish is full, 
having crumbs on top. Bake for half an hour 
and serve in the same dish. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PLANTING THE WATERSIDE. 

Oub islands are rich in water, beautiful 
estuaries, lakes, and rivers with flue soils. 
Artificial waters are not always so good, 
but often these may be treated in an 
interesting way and offer something better 
than the dismal outline they do in some 
country seats, where one sees lakes with 
ugly, bare margins and not a plant around 
them. The best planted waterside I have 
seen for many a day is that figured at 
Buckhurst, in which Irises, Water Lilies, 
and other beautiful waterside plants are 
shown, including the Gunnera, which 


DUST-PROOF SCREEN PLANTS. 
The query in a recent number as to screen 
1 plants for positions by the side of our 
dusty roads leads to the suggestion that it 
would be advisable to go very thoroughly 
into the matter with the view to ascer¬ 
tain the best living screen for flowering 
plants that would not he too much 
affected by the dust. Very fpw flowering 
plants will do much good when constantly 
exposed to ordinary dust, and now that 
most of our main roads are dressed with 
tar the evil is much aggravated, for if the 
amount of dust is lessened the injury to 
plant life is much increased. I have been 
interested In the question of the best 
screen plants as dust resisters—that is, I 


will have to be reckoned with in propor¬ 
tion to the amount of ground available for 
the screen. 

There are very few plants, both flower¬ 
ing and evergreen, at all suitable. 
Probably the best is the double-flowering 
Gorse. Also, ns nearly all flowering 
shrubs are deciduous, it is obvious that 
one would have to bar the exclusive use 
of these, as there would be little in the 
way of screen through the winter months. 
A few might, however, be worked in among 
the evergreens if space permits, and 
among tile few that will do fairly well in 
such a position are Hibiscus syriacus, 
Philadelphus, Itihes sanguineum in variety, 
and the common Lilac. 

It is little use attempting to grow any- 



Japanese scene, Buckhurst, Sussex. 


people admire very much, though not 
nearly so important as the Reeds, Arrow¬ 
heads, Irises, and Loosestrifes, which are 
natural to such places. 

There is much that can be done round a 
lake or along a riverside that one can¬ 
not do in a garden, and the lessons to be 
learned in plant life are quite as great as 
in any garden. I use the Moneyworts 
with good effect, and there are some beau¬ 
tiful things even among native plants 
which come in well. For instance, there 
are the new Pontic Kingcup and the native 
great Buttercup, the Loosestrifes, and 
even our common Kingcup, to say nothing 
of tlie hardy Bamboos and the noble Water 
Lilies that may adorn such places. 
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: those that do fairly well when fully ex¬ 
posed to driving dust from roads, anil find 
it difficult to understand why some things 
with light, somewhat delicate foliage 
should he among the best. The Snowberry 
may be found close by the side of roads, 
pushing up young, tender growths from 
the midst of older foliage smothered with 
dust. The two best evergreens for the 
purpose—good evergreens, that is, ns 
opposed to tlie common Laurel and the 
Privet—are Hollies in variety and the 
Bay, the former in exposed, the latter in 
sheltered, positions. Both will make 
rapid headway if the ground for their re¬ 
ception is well prepared before planting. 
Naturally tlie size different things are 
likely to attain and their habit of growth 


thing in tlie way of the more tender 
flowers until tlie screen lias assumed such 
proportions ns will keep out the dust. A 
few hardy herbaceous plants and annuals 
will, however, thrive despite the dust, and 
the best I have noted by the wayside are 
Antirrhinums, Nasturtiums, Calendulas, 
and Cornflowers, especially the first two. 
A very bright and pretty garden can be 
had with these alone if they are planted 
in varied heights and colours. If the 
weather proves hot and dry, and (he dust 
fiend is strongly in evidence, it will he 
well, to keep the plants in health, to give 
over head waterings two or three times a 
week. Fortunately neither of these 
families is troubled with insect pests. 
Where . sudi js the case the attack, or 
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rather the result of the attack, is gener¬ 
ally the more disastrous when foliage is 
crippled and growth arrested by the 
dust. It was the realisation of this that 
led me to recommend actual screen plants 
that are, as a rule, little affected by 
various enemies as opposed to other 
quite common things whose foliage in 
some seasons is quite crippled compara¬ 
tively early in the year. E. It. 8. 

Hardwick. 

I We are very pleased to find that Snap¬ 
dragons are recommended by our cor¬ 
respondent. For several years we tried 
various plants in a front garden with 
scant success. This year wo have used 
Antirrhinums and find that though the 
road is laid with tar-macadam the plants 
do not suffer in the least, and are now 
flowering freely, the precaution 1 icing 
taken to give them, about twice a week, a 
thorough washing through a rosed can. 
Chrysanthemums, too, we find, arc not at 
ail affected, and in their season flower 
with the greatest freedom, the only 
trouble in their case having been the leaf- 
miner, which was very destructive in the 
early part of the season. In the window- 
boxes we grow Campanula isophylla alba, 
which does not suffer in the least, and 
every year bears profusely its pure white 
flowers. One year we tried Zonal Pelar¬ 
gonium Paul Cramjiel. which was an 
utter failure. Fuchsias, too, stand the 
tar-laden dust with impunity if well 
washed every,now and again. 


DANGEROUS PLANTS. 

I am glad to see more than one letter of 
appreciation of my warnings. I see that 

Ancuusa semi’ebvirens is recommended 
in yotir July 3rd issue. May I venture to 
say that this plant would become an un¬ 
mitigated pest in any border. It certainly 
is useful, but only in special places. For 
instance, in hard, impoverished, dry soil, 
such as the ground overhung by evergreens 
of spreading habit (Austrian Pines, etc.), 
it will not only grow, but flower freely. 
In fact, if once planted anywhere, it can 
never be destroyed, for every little bit of 
root left in will grow. I noticed in a re¬ 
cent issue nil improved form of this plant 
was recommended. This would probably 
be A. Ilarrellieri, which has flowers of a 
much richer blue and grows up to 2J feet, 
high; in fact, it is like a dwarf A. italics. 
This also can, with only great difficulty, 
he eradicated, and can be grown in (lie 
same sort of wilderness position as A. 
semiiervirens. 

Senecio tanouticcs. — I have just seen 
this vile i>est recommended in tlie cata¬ 
logue of a first-rate firm. An additional 
reason given for planting this is that it 
bears fluffy seed-heads. 'This plant runs 
underground as persistently as anything I 
know, and its “ fluffy seed-heads ” produce 
millions of seeds. It is merely a colossal 
Groundsel in this respect. TSy the way, 
that really effective plant, S. Olivorum 
(which associates, as nothing else does so 
admirably, with Astilbe Davidi) also pro¬ 
duces seed which germinates freely in 
damp places, lint the seed-heads of this 
plant do not ripen so rapidly as those of 
8. tnnguticus, and can be removed before 
they shed. 

I wonder whether your readers have 
ever been in time to prevent tlieir gar¬ 
deners cutting off the dead flower-heads of 
Astilbe Davidi in autumn toll! those re¬ 
lentless shears). The effect of these 
russet brown plumes during winter is 
always good, and the delightful warmth 
of the colour when the low, slanting winter 
sun catches them is a revelation. 

O. Bernard Robinson. 

C/iarlton Kinga, Cheltenham. 
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8 W EET-SM ELL ING FLO WERS. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,— Will you permit me to call atten¬ 
tion to a longing of our wounded soldiers 
which must appeal to every lover of a 
garden? Two letters have appeared in 
the Press, • one saying that soldiers in 
hospital have told me how delighted they 
are when jieoplc bring them sweet-smell¬ 
ing flowers. It requires no imagination to 
realise the nauseating effect of I lie neces¬ 
sary disinfectant odours. The second 
letter quotes one from Valetta (Malta), 
saying that “each one asks for a bit of 
Scented Verbena. They are crazy about 
it.” What are asked for are hags of 
Lavender no more than 2 inches square, 
loosely packed, and sewn on all sides—not 
tied. Butler-muslin is recommended, but 
I find it too “ wispy ” in such small pieces 
for machining. Out of one yard of good 
book-muslin (Ilie cheap kinds would rasp 
the nostrils), at SJd., I made a hundred 
and six sachets, each fully 2 inches square, 
so the cost is trifling. I used one part 
new Lavender flowers, one part Lemon 
Verbena leaves, two parts Balm leaves, 
and the mixture was declared to scent the 
house, but I am not certain it would not 
have been better to keep each scent 
separate. The soothing and restorative 
effect of such perfume, both in itself and 
by the pictures it calls up, we can all 
realise. Everyone, alas! can easily find a 
hospital where there are wounded, but if 
any of your renders care to send me either 
Lavender flowers or Lemon Verbena 
leaves I shall be glad to fill scent-bags 
with them, and will let the donors know 
where their gifts of perfume have gone. 

Alice Corhett. 

Vck field, Sussex. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lilium testaceum. — This Lily, whose 
origin seems to be unknown, though it is 
commonly looked upon as a hybrid be¬ 
tween Lilium candidum and I/, chalcedonl- 
cum, must tie regarded as one of the finest 
garden plants of the genus. Given a good, 
well-drained loam it will succeed lierfectly. 
Once established, it likes to he left alone. 
This Lily, which, by the way, is also 
known by the specific names of excelsum 
and Isabellinuiti, flowers, as a rule, to¬ 
wards the end of June onwards. The 
colour of the blossoms is a kind of nan¬ 
keen or buff, with conspicuous red anthers. 
The segments reflex nearly as much ns in 
tlie Turk’s Cap Lilies, while the flowers 
are borne in an open head, the ]h- diceis 
being disposed in an almost horizontal 
manner. The scent of the blossoms is very 
agreeable. When well established this 
Lily will, under favourable conditions, 
reach a height of 0 feet to 7 feet. Though 
slender, the stems are very tough, hence 
they sway about in a breeze, but seldom 
break. The bulb is, in general appearance, 
somewhat suggestive of that of L. candi¬ 
dum, but it does not push up radical leaves 
in autumn as that s|>ecies does. It is, 
however, the first to make its apiienrance 
in the spring. Even the first season after 
planting, it flowers fairly well.—IC. It. W. 

Geranium lancastriense.—-There are few 
more delightful hardy Geraniums than the 
Lancaster, or Walncy Island one. It is 
generally believed to lie a variety of G. 
sanguineuni. The whole plant is, how¬ 
ever, smaller in all its parts, and the 
colour of tin* (lowers is u soft pink, deeply 
veined with darker colouration. The 
flowers are almost close-set on the leaves, 
and the height of the plant in ordinary 
circumstances, such as on rock work or in 
the moraine, is alioiit 3 inches or 4 inches. 
It forms there a close, slow-spreading 
mass of leaves and flowers, in its native 


island it is not plentiful now. G. lancas- 
triense does very well on dry soils, and 
none seems too poor to grow it satis¬ 
factorily.—Ess. 

Heracleutn mantegazzianum. — Every¬ 
body who gardens with plants of pic¬ 
turesque habit knows the coarse-growing 
“Cow-Parsnip” Ilerncleum giganteum, 
though not all have the space at command 
to give a colony of it—the best way to see 
i(, perhaps—the requisite sirncc. To such, 
tlie greater beauty of the nbove-named—a 
Caucasian species—may appeal. This lies 
in its denser, more decidedly compact, and 
dwarfer habit of growth. Seven feet or 
more high and quite as much through, the 
main umbel of its white flowers is nearly 
4 feet across, bonce a well-grown example 
is a considerable attraction. It is, in¬ 
deed, a plant, given a suitable environ¬ 
ment, that would be seen to advantage in 
places other than the wild garden, just as 
is the Pampas Grass. In other words, 
while the better known kind is fitted only 
for the rougher parts of tlie garden, the 
subject of this note, because of its greater 
ornament, merits consideration where 
scope can be given for its full development. 
-E. II. J. 

Camassia Fraserl. —Some day, possibly, 
tlie Quamashes will come into their own 
as early summer flowering bulbs of high 
garden value, but meanwhile they are un¬ 
known in the majority of gardens, and 
tlieir beauty is thus unrecognised. Tlie 
individual flowers do not last long, it is 
true, but when the plants are in 
moderately moist soil and not exposed to 
too strong sun tlie spikes give a long suc¬ 
cession of flowers. A moist place, if one 
is available, should always be chosen. C. 
Fraseri is a handsome species with fine 
spikes of flowers on a scrim; about 2 feet 
high or slightly more, the raceme con¬ 
sisting of a number of handsome starry 
flowers of a pleasing light blue (white in 
some individuals). Bulbs can be bought 
in autumn and planted about 3 inches or 
4 inches deep. Seeds are also procurable, 
and if sown now will germinate next 
.spring and supply flowering plants in 
about two years.—S. Arnott. 

Saponaria Boissieri. —Boissier’s Soap- 
wort dot's not differ greatly from some of 
the seedlings of S. ocyinoides, and it is 
doubtful if it is entitled to specific rank. 
With me it is more busby in habit and has 
paler flowers than sonieof the 8.ocymoides 
seedlings. I have grown it for two or three 
years now, and, while I appreciate it, I 
have found equally line things among the 
seedlings of the Basil-leaved Sonpwort. 1 
have been comparing the flowers, and find 
that white some clusters on certain seed¬ 
lings of 8. ocymoides are smaller than 
those of 8. Boissieri, others give larger 
blooms. The colour is another point in 
which much similarity exists between S. 
Boissieri and Individual seedlings of S. 
ocymoides. It is questionable if it is 
wortli while retaining specific rank for 
this plant, hut it is quite pretty, and those 
who grow it can he certain of obtaining a 
good trailing Soapwort for tlie rock gar¬ 
den, wall garden, or front of the border.— 
S. Arnott. 

Hardy plants with a rambling tendency.— 

1 was reminded of a recent note in Gardening 
Illustrated on finding that all endeavours to 
keep the double Sneezwort within bounds had 
been of no avail, and that it was springing up 
amongst other things where its presence was 
undesirable. It is a pretty and lasting flower, 
but owing to its underground rambling 
tendencies it will be relegated to an odd corner 
to share tlie company of other things of like 
habit. I shall put. the Aehillea in a corner 
with Anchusa italica, and face them with a 
band of a scarlet (not crimson) Clove Carna¬ 
tion found in an old garden, and if there is a 
bit of corner space there may be room for a 
clump or two of Anemone japonica. There are 
few plants whose roots will overcome diffi¬ 
culties like the Japanese Anemone. I remem¬ 
ber plautiug some clumps close to an old wall 
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where the ruortar hail perished, and in the 
third season after planting the roots were 
through the wall and the foliage springing 
up on the other aide. Another odd corner will 
have to house Montbretias, very nice for 
cutting hut a nuisance on the border.—E. B. 8., 
Hardwick. 

Epilohium Dodoneei.—This is not very fre¬ 
quently seen nowadays, though it makes a 
good border or rockwork plant for large rock 
gardens. It makes a mans of grey, rather 
woolly-looking leaves, and bears its purple 
flowers very freely. A sunny place is the most 
desirable for this Epilobium. It is sometimes 
called E. Eleiacheri.—S. Ah.nott. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Is former times when the cultivation of 
exhibition Chrysanthemums was at the 
zenith of its popularity many columns of 
Chrysanthemum matter were found in 
most horticultural journals. This phase 
of culture is not so keenly followed ns in 
earlier days, although there are still to be 
found many who see little beauty in any 
Chrysanthemum unless it be of exhibition 
quality. At the present time the great 
concern of growers of large blooms is to 
retain the crown buds. These crown buds 


The grower of large blooms retains the 
crown buds by simply removing the brittle 
young shoots that surround each indi¬ 
vidual bud. This needs to be done with 
great care, so that no damage ensues to 
the bml as the shoots are broken out. It 
is not wise to remove all the young shoots 
at one time. At least one small shoot 
should be loft for a time, until lire grower 
is quite satisfied I lie bud is swelling, then 
the remaining young shoots should be re¬ 
moved. When this operation is com¬ 
pleted the crown bud is xvbat is usually 
described as “ retained.” So soon as 
these crown buds are retained all side 
shoots that develop iu the axils of tile 
leaves should lie rubbed out as they ap- 
pear. When they are quite young these 
side shoots are very brittle, and may be 
rubbed out with ease. Should any of 
them by any elianc-e be overlooked they 
may get unduly long and hard, in which 
case they should be cut out. The excep¬ 
tionally moist weather of July has pre¬ 
vented (lie proper ripening of the growths, 
ami well-ripened wood is an iuqiortant 
factor in the successful cultivation of 
large exhibition blooms. For this reason 


presented by plants carrying a number of 
sturdy, vigorous-looking shoots. These 
shoots should now be showing their buds; 
as a matter of fact, some of the earlier 
kinds are already quite ready for the 
buds to be retained. In retaining these 
buds treat the plants in precisely the same 
way as that advised above for plants of 
tlie exhibition varieties. These .shoots 
may he maintained in an upright position 
by inserting three stakes of suitable length 
close to tlie rim of the pot, raffia being 
strung round the outside of them. In all 
cases where there are fewer shoots one 
stake in tlie centre of tlie pot will suffice, 
provided a band of raffia lie placed round 
each shoot and securely looped to tlie 
stake. Avoid crowding these plants on 
the standing ground, ns the growths need 
to lie well ripened if really good flowers 
are desired. The terminal buds of these 
plants will also lie dealt with in a subse¬ 
quent article. The 

Emily-flowering outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are now so important that they 
merit an article dealing exclusively with 
them. It, must suffice in the present in¬ 
stance if I emphasise the Importance of 



Fringe, of lake, Buck hurst. (Sec page 510.) 


may be either first-crown or second-crown 
buds, tlie buds being identically the 
same in their character. Crown buds are 
usually developed during August, though, 
owing to tlie peculiarities of certain varie¬ 
ties, or, possibly, owing to the vagaries of 
climate or weather, these crown buds may 
be either earlier or a trifle later in their 
development than tlie period already 
mentioned. Generally speaking, August 
is the best month for crown buds to de¬ 
velop, and mid-August till about a fort¬ 
night later is a jieriod during which most 
growers would delight lo see tlie 'buds 
produced at the apex of the respective 
shoots. As a rule, these buds will produce 
large, full blooms of good quality, and 
unless the buds are retained thus early the 
chances are buds retained at a later date 
will not produce blooms so full of florets 
as high-quality flowers should always 
possess. Crown buds are easily dis¬ 
tinguished from tennihal buds, because 
the former are always isolated, being sur¬ 
rounded by several young shoots. Ter¬ 
minal buds are more often developed from 
September onwards, and these are pro¬ 
duced in more or less crowded clusters. 
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it may be well lo remove alternate plants 
in the rows on the standing ground. In 
all gardens where this can be done it will 
be an immense advantage tills season as it 
will not only enable the sun lo exercise its 
ripening influence unhindered, but it will 
give better facilities for air to pass 
through the plants, which also adds 
materially to tlie ripening of the wood. 
Secure (lie stout shoots against damage 
from rough winds. Loop-like ties are 
best, as these give the necessary play for 
(he shoots under wind pressure and save 
many of them from snapping off. Never 
make a tie higher up the shoot than just 
where the wood is hardening. Terminal 
buds I will deal with in a subsequent 
article, as they are unlikely to develop on 
well-grown plants for a few weeks to 
come. 

Decorative Chrysanthemums. — This 
type of plant is growing very much in 
popular esteem, and rightly so, for well- 
grown specimens will yield a dozen to 
twenty beautiful blooms of splendid 
quality. Those plants were stopped two 
or three' times during the spring anil early 
summer, and in most cases are now re¬ 


staking and securely tying those plants 
forthwith. As the plants are still making 
ample growths, may I again impress upon 
growers tlie imiiortance of adding further 
stakes where they are needed, and regu¬ 
larly going through the whole collection, 
tying where necessary, so as to avoid tlie 
loss of shoots which will otherwise ensue. 
Iloe over the quarters, and the effect will 
lie seen in growth of n most desirable 
kind. So soon ns tlie buds have developed 
feed the plants witli manure-water in dry 
weather and with surface dressings of any 
approved fertilisers in wet weather. 
Under no circumstances feed these plants 
until tlie buds are beginning lo swell, 
otherwise growth will bo encouraged and 
tlie flowering i>eriod lie delayed in conse¬ 
quence. E. G. 


Late Chrysanthemums. —Those who are 
growing: Chrysanthemums in pots for late 
work must not neglect to ston the plants at a 
later date than is usual in the ease of those 
for earlier blooming. Growth has been good 
this year, and if the plants are stopped now 
and afterwards permitted to grow- naturally, 
good results may lie expected. Much, of 
course, depends on the varieties, hut unlees 
this late stopping bo practised the blooms may 
come earlier than is necessary.—K irk. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

Tv bloom August 5th.— Wistaria sinensis, 
Weigelas, Catalpa japonica, Sambucus 
canadensis, Arundo conspicua, Ericas (in 
variety). New Zealand Flax, Ceanotlius 
(in variety), Veronicas (several), Spirceas 
(shrubby and herbaceous), Tamarix, 
Daphne, Cneorum, Elias (in variety), Dcs- 
fontuinea spinosa. Honeysuckles (various), 
Calycanthus floridus, Yuccas, Gassiopc 
tetragona, Spartium junceum, White 
Jessamine, Clematis Davidiana, Bud- 
dleia variabilis, Plagianthus Lyalli, 
Olearia, Hypericums, Nandina domestica, 
.Esculus parviflora, Zetiobia pulverulenta 
speciosa, Eases (in great variety). 
Clematis (many kinds), Berberidopsis 
corallina, Figirort, Alexandrian Laurel, 
Deutzias, Thalictrum Dclavayi, Stachys 
Corsica, 1‘ortulaccas, Poppies, Chicory, 
Antirrhinums (in many colour-shades), 
Polygonums (in variety), Monlbretias, 
Veronica Lyalli, Veronica Candida, Even¬ 
ing Primroses (in variety). Convolvulus 
(in variety). Mazus Pumilio, Androsacc 
lanuginosa, Campanulas (tall and dwarf), 
Silene Schafta, Silene Armcriu rosea, 
Penlstemom (in variety). Paronychia 
polygonifolia, Coronillas, Scabiosas (in 
variety), Gypsophilas, Linum arboreum, 
Plume Poppy, Tropatolum speciosum, 
Fnnlcias (several), Anemone japonica, Del¬ 
phiniums, Arenarias, Giant Forget-me- 
nots, Tritomas, Clarkias, Virginian Slock, 
Cornflowers, Erigerons, Cosmos, Lavaiera 
trimestris (in variety). Everlastings, 
Phacelias,' Love in a Mist, blue, orange 
and other Pimpernels, Sweet Williams, 
Cilia, Swan Eiver Daisy, Hardy 
Geraniums, As hr Amelias, Verbascums, 
Dahlias, Carnations (in great variety), 
Veronica Candida, Eritrichium strictum, 
Chrysanthemums. Anchusas, Echinops, 
Endbcckia purpurea, Commclina ccelestis, 
Violas (species and varieties), Agapan- 
thus. Verbena venosa, Sparaxis pul- 
rherrima (various colours), Gladioli (in 
variety), Plumbayo Larpentw, Sea Hollies, 
Chrysanthemum, maximum (in variety). 
Hollyhocks. Linarias, Chelone barbata (in 
variety), Galegas, Helenium pttmihim, 
Peruvian Lilies, Zauschneria californiea, 
I,ippia repens. Salvias, Willoic Gentian, 
Heuolieras, Eed and Purple Bergamot, 
Malm Thuringiana, Geurns (in variety), 
Achilleas (several), Erodiums, Francoa 
sonchifolia, Slaticc lalifolia, Stenactis 
speciosa. Lychnis Haagcana, Pratia ilici- 
folia, Phloxes (in great variety), Iris 
Ka:mpferi. Catmint, Dianthus (annual), 
Eecremocarpus scalier, Aponogetons, 
Loosestrifes, Nymphiras (in great variety). 
African Hope Grass (Rcstio), Cardinal 
■Lobelia, Crinums, Gazania splendens, Ivy 
and Sweet-scented Pelargoniums, Liliums, 
Shamrock Pea, Meconopsis sinuata lati- 
fnlia. Annual Phlox, Mcscmbryanthe- 
mums. Verbenas, Agathrca ccclestis, Kaffre 
Lily ( Schizostylis ), Sand Verbena 
(Abronia), Giant Water Dock, Flower¬ 
ing Rush, Sweet Flag, Dag Lilies (in 
variety), Villarsia nymphatoides , V. rent- 
form is, Scnecio Clivorum, Epitobium 
pcduncula re. 

Work of the week. —During the past 
week very heavy rains, accompanied by 
cutting winds, have passed over this dis¬ 
trict, doing a considerable amount of 
damage. An edging of Helichrysum belli- 
dioides has been planted. This is a quick¬ 
growing little plant of a free, spreading 
nature, and Interesting even when not in 
bloom. Having raised a good batch of 
Cyclamen hoderasfollum from seed during 
tlie spring, a bed of open leafy material 
lias been made up in the nursery, and the 
plants put out to ha-tjveutually planted out 
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at the base of some large tree. Seeds of 
various hardy flowers have been saved, 
and some have been sown during the week. 
Preparations are now being made for the 
layering of Carnations. Some good loam 
is first put through a 4-inch sieve, and to 
this is added plenty of sand and other 
gritty material, with a sprinkling of lime. 
This is placed all round the plants to a 
depth of 2 inches, and the layers, after 
cutting, pegged thereon. Layering should 
be done early this month in order to have 
well-rooted plants by mid-September. 
Such layers get well established before 
tlie winter, and generally survive, whereas 
those put out late are more or less a 
failure, and often rot. A group of Cam¬ 
panula Hosti, having passed out of flower, 
lias been lifted and planted in the mixed 
border, and in its place lias been planted 
summer Forget-me-not. 

Autumn-sown annuals are in every way 
vastly superior to spring-sown plants, as 
not only is the growl li much stronger, but 
the flowers are much finer, and produced 
in abundance. Erinus nlpinus growing on 
dry’ walls lias been relieved of its seed, 
which is now quite ripe, and this will 
shortly he sown in the crevices of walls, 
on stony banks, and other likely places, 
where it does so well and is seen to the 
best, advantage. E. M. 

Sussex. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Lettuce to stand the winter.— Towards 
the end of the month several drills of a 
hardy variety of Lettuce to stand the 
winter will be sown. Usually this takes 
place between the rows of newly-planted 
Strawberries, a position in which the 
plants invariably do well and pass through 
the winter unharmed. As there is at pre- 
stmt no prospect of the heavy demand for 
vegetables and salads abating, an extra 
quantity of seed will be sown, and as soon 
as large enough tlie most forward of the 
plants will be drawn and pricked out at 
the foot of walls having south-east and 
western exposures for use in early spring. 
For this sowing Hardy White Winter Cos 
is, on account of its colour, the best variety 
to grow'. Hath Brown Cos is another very 
hardy sort, but objection is often raised to 
its reddish-brown colour, aud it cannot, 
therefore, be used so youug as the former. 
To provide against losses from slugs, etc., 
another sowing will be made in a week or 
ten days. The seed in this case should be 
sown rather more thinly, so that the plants 
may be left undisturbed in the drills for 
drawing from in February next. If a 
Cabbage variety is required, Hardy Green 
Hammersmith is an old but still useful 
sort. 

Cauliflowers for frames.— A few drills, 
if the latter run the length of one of the 
quarters, usually furnish an ample supply 
of plants for pricking into frames, etc., to 
stand the winter. The most serviceable 
varieties are Early London and a good 
strain of Walcheren, but Early Giant and 
Autumn Giant to form a succession may¬ 
be included if accommodation for the 
wintering of the plants can he found. 
Seed-sowing will take place at the same 
time as that for Lettuce. 

Spinach for winter use.— This is another 
crop for which provision now has to he 
made. Where the true Spinach winters 
badly that excellent substitute Spinach 
Beet should be grown instead, as it is quite 
hardy and endures severe weather with 
impunity. The latter can be transplanted 
with ease, so that if a certain number of 
drills is now sown fairly thickly the re¬ 
sulting plants can be lifted and transferred 
to their permanent quarters afterwards. 
The winter or prickly Spinach is best sown 
where It is to stand, thinning it to 


9 inches apart in the drills, which, in either 
instance, should be at least 1 foot apart. 
It is useless to endeavour growing winter 
Spinach on poor soil. A plot which 
has carried a crop of second early Potatoes 
and for which it was well manured last 
winter suits in every way and entails but 
little labour in the way of preparation. 

Potatoes. — The ground being required 
for other purposes second early and mid- 
season Potatoes will now be lifted and 
stored. Edinburgh Castle has so far 
yielded the heaviest crop this season. All 
tlie seed available will, therefore, be saved 
for planting nfiotlier y-enr. This is not 
only n prolific variety, but the tubers are 
handsome and tlie quality first-rate. As 
soon ns a good area is cleared a further 
sowing of Turnips will be made. Cole- 
worts will also be largely planted 1 foot 
apart each way. 

Onions. — Spring-sown plants are yet 
growing vigorously as a result of the re¬ 
cent heavy rainfall. To encourage tlie 
swelling of tlie bulbs the tops will soon 
have to be bent gently over. In the mean¬ 
time tlie plot will have to be hoed through 
in fine weather to get rid of weeds which 
are now springing up rapidly everywhere 
in the garden. 

Broccoli and Kale, otc _Tlie breaks of 

these should be looked through and losses 
made good without delay. If there is a 
likelihood of a shortage of Savoys, Kales, 
or the late varieties of Broccoli there is 
yet time to get further breadths planted. 
Savoys, being hardy, will, if planted now, 
prove valuable after the turn of the year 
should the w inter prove severe. 

Late Peas. —These require to be staked 
as soon as ready, as no after-attention will 
make neglect in this direction good. Jays 
are giving much trouble this season by- 
taking the Peas from the pods. As soon 
as harvesting commences sparrows doubt¬ 
less will, unless the rows are protected 
with netting, also exact a heavy toll. Old 
fruit-nets which are too far gone to be of 
service for another season come in handy 
for this purpose. Varieties now- in use are 
Up-to-date, Duke of Albany, and Eureka. 

Herbs.—A quantity of those required in 
a dry state should be bunched and 
suspended in an open, airy shed to dry. A 
further lot of Tarragon should be cut over 
to ensure a good supply of young tops for 
use in late autumn. A good sowing of 
Chervil made now-, and again at the end 
of the month, will furnish a supply for all 
ordinary requirements through the coining 
winter and well into the spring. As a rule, 
self-sown plants afford a good supply of 
leaves at this time of year. 

Cucumbers for autumn and winter.— 
Towards the end of the month a well- 
heated house should be cleaned down and 
made ready for Cucumbers for late autumn 
and winter supply. The kind of house 
found best suited for this purpose is a 
lean-to to which access is gained by- means 
of three or four steps let into tlie ground, 
or. in other words, a structure of which 
part is in and part out of the ground. 
Such a house is infinitely warmer than 
one situated entirely above-ground, while 
less fuel is consumed in keeping up the 
requisite degree of heat. To economise 
heat and avert overheating of the pipes in 
cold weather provision for covering tlie 
roof at night with dressed canvas covers 
arranged so that they can be rolled tip in 
the morning anil let down nt night should 
be made. A plentiful supply of hot-water 
pipes for supplying both bottom as well as 
toj) heat is also important in the winter 
cultivation of Cucumbers. The plants are 
best grown in largo pots, aud by the time 
they have filled thfse with roots tree- 
leaves will be available for tilling tlie bed 
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around them. If these are made firm the 
surface roots can then, after the top¬ 
dressing has reached above the rims of 
the pots, be attracted over the sides if 
suitable compost is laid round them on the 
surface of the leaves. For winter work 
this method Is better than growing the 
plants on mounds of soil, as the roots are 
more under control and can be fed and top- 
dressed with discretion. The loam em¬ 
ployed should be sterilised and a sufficiency 
of it be placed under cover to last through 
the winter for top-dressing. Plants set 
out at the period indicated will, with 
proper attention, bear through late autumn 
and winter, or until the plants usually 
raised after the turn of the year come into 
bearing. 

Late Vines. — The Grnpes on these have 
made excellent progress. The berries of 
varieties such os Gros Ala roc and lilack 
Alicante have attained a large size and 
are colouring well. Gros Colman is also 
commencing to colour. This stage extends 
over a long period in this variety, and that 
the colour nmy be perfect, Muscat treat¬ 
ment in respect to warmth and an abund¬ 
ance of air on all favourable occasions 
both at the front and top of the vinery is 
afforded. That the swelling of the berries 
may not be checked root requirements in 
respect to watering have most careful nt- 


is nlso a mistake to sow too early, as the 
plants get too large, and are also inclined 
to flower prematurely, this spoiling them 
for the spring. The seed may lie sown 
very thinly in boxes, and placed in a 
frame in a shady position. After the 
I seeds begin to germinate the lights may be 
left off, except in stormy weather. The 
plants will lie ready for potting into 
2J-inch or 3-inch pots from the middle to 
I the end of September. The compost for 
i [lotting should consist of good fibrous 
loam, well-decayed manure, and wood- 
I ashes. In potting, take care not to 
damage the young roots, and press the soil 
moderately firm. After potting, shade the 
plants for a few days, after which they 
should have all the light and sun pos¬ 
sible. They may be grown in cold pits, 
but it is an advantage to lie able to give 
a little heat in frosty weather, for though 
they will stand several degrees of frost, 
they do bettor when not exposed to it, and 
a little heat does away with the neces¬ 
sity for covering up. The plants should 
be ready for potting into 5-inch pots early 
in January. After this plotting, water 
must be given sparingly until the pots are 
well filled with roots. Careful attention 
to watering and plenty of light and air 
are the main poinls to be observed. A 
little neglect in watering or keeping shut 



Flowering shoots of the Oleander. 


tention, but after this date the application 
of stimulants will cease. The trellising 
now being abundantly clothed with foliage 
lateral growths are pinched weekly. 

Late Muscats.— These are swelling apace, 
and a berry here and there is beginning to 
change colour. Such being the ease, and 
as there is every indication of the size of 
berry eventually being satisfactory, further 
feeding will be withheld, and plain tepid 
water only given when moisture is re¬ 
quired. A little more latitude is allowed 
in regard to the pinching of laterals, but 
overcrowding is avoided. The hot-water 
pipes are kept sufficiently heated to allow 
of the top ventilators being kept partly 
ofien the night through, front ventilation 
after dark being regulated according to 
weather conditions. Should hot, scorching 
weather again set in, the roof-glass will 
be lightly stippled with a mixture of 
whiting anil skimmed milk, which will 
provent burning of the foliage and dis¬ 
colouring of the berries. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

East Lothian Stocks in pots.— To have 
these in flower early in April the seed 
should be sown at once. It is most im- 
iwrtnnt that the plants become well estab¬ 
lished before the days get too short. It 


up when the sun is out is sure to prove 
disastrous. After the flower-spikes ap¬ 
pear weak liquid-manure may be given 
frequently. 

Fuchsia cuttings should now be inserled 
for raising young plants to flower early 
next summer. The cuttings should be 
selected from plants which have nearly 
finished blooming, those with the wood 
half-ripened being most suitable for the 
pur (lose. Insert t lie cuttings rather 
thickly around ttie sides of small pots, and 
place them in a gentle bottom-heat. As 
soon as roots have formed stand the plants 
on a shelf close to the roof-glass in a cool- 
house, and a few weeks later pot them 
singly into 3-inch pots, after which they 
must be kept steadily growing throughout 
the winter. Older plants which have 
finished flowering should lie placed out-of- 
doors in a sunny position to ripen their 
shoots. They should lie syringed fre¬ 
quently, otherwise the foliage will become 
infested with thrips. 

Hippeastrums. — The early-flowering 
bulbs have finished their growth, and the 
amount of water is being gradually 
lessened. The plants are placed in a dry 
frame in the full sun, and are allowed 
all the sun and air available. 

Carnation layering should be completed 
without further delay, or the young plants 


will not be sufficiently rooted to pass safely 
through the winter. If stock of any 
variety is limited, growths that could not 
be conveniently brought down for layering 
may be inserted as cuttings. With due 
care a fair percentage will strike, 
although rather late in the season. 

Summer bedding plants generally may 
be propagated as cuttings become avail¬ 
able. It is important that the colour- 
scheme for next season be decided upon 
before commencing the work. The cut¬ 
tings should lie carefully' taken to avoid 
any disfigurement of the beds. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums arc 
now showing flower-buds, and a certain 
amount of disbudding should be practised 
if flowers of moderately good size are de¬ 
sired. The disbudding should not be so 
severe as to spill, or even alter, the char¬ 
acter of the plant. If the weather be¬ 
comes dry. Chrysanthemums will need 
liberal waterings, and at every alternate 
watering liquid-manure may be given with 
advantage, occasionally substituting soot- 
water and chemical manures for the 
liquid-manures. 

French Beans, —Where heated pits are 
available the present is a suitable time for 
the sowing of French Deans. A brick pit 
with just heat enough to keep out frost is 
the most convenient means of cultivation, 
but it must be one that provides sufficient 
head room for the plants. The foliage 
will be belter for being moderately near 
the glass. The plants should be fully ex¬ 
posed to the weather until there is danger 
of damping or likelihood of frosts occur¬ 
ring, when the lights would need to be put 
on and the plants further assisted by a 
little fire-heat. Such cultivation will con¬ 
siderably extend the season during which 
Deans are obtainable. Ne I’lus Ultra is 
an excellent variety for sowing at this 
season. 

Spinach. —Young plants are thinned 
out to a distance of -t inches, the ground 
hoed frequently, and a dusting of soot 
applied in the early morning. A final sow¬ 
ing will be made on or about the 20th of 
this 'month on deeply dug and well 
manured ground. 

Cauliflowers.— The autumn varieties of 
Cauliflowers are now turning in for use, 
and are of excellent quality. The surface 
soil should be stirred frequently with the 
draw hoe in all the growing quarters, and 
to ensure tine white heads those plants 
that are turning in should be supplied 
liberally with liquid-manure. Tie the 
leaves together directly a plant shows 
signs of developing a curd in order to have 
the head white and of the best quality. 
A sowing of the varieties First Crop and 
Magnum Donum will shortly lie made on a 
warm border, and ns soon ns the young 
plants are large enough they will be 
pricked out into a cold-frame and venti¬ 
lated freely to keep the plants sturdy and 
as hardy ns possible. 

Onions specially cultivated for produc¬ 
ing large bulbs have made good progress. 
Decaying foliage and any rough outside 
skins are removed so that each bulb will 
ripen down to one skin. This greatly im¬ 
proves the appearance, besides adding to 
their keeping. The main crop sown in 
the open during March is looking remark¬ 
ably well. The tops will now be carefully* 
lient down, turning them ail one way and 
leaving the bulbs as much exposed as pos¬ 
sible. Onions which riivn early and are 
harvested early generally keep good for 
the longest period. 

Lettuce.— Continue to plant out seed¬ 
lings of both Cos and Cabbage varieties 
in the most sheltered pnrts of the garden, 
and make further sowings in skeleton 
frames for a winter supply. 
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Endive.—A good butch of Batavian En¬ 
dive is planted at this time for supplying 
loaves during October and November. 
Any part of the garden is suitable for 
this plantation, but the latest batch for 
outside cultivation is planted on a raised 
border facing south, where protection can 
be given during frost or heavy rains. 
Another sowing will be mode at this time 
to provide plants for growing in cold- 
frames. into which they are moved as 
soon as large enough to handle. The 
lights are left oil' the frames until the ap¬ 
proach of frost, when they are placed 
over the plants at night-time, but removed 
during the day. F. \Y. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Fruit picking. —During the week fruit 
picking has been in full swing. Goose¬ 
berries, lted and Black Currants and 
Raspberries are all heavy crops, but the 
season will ire briefer than usual. 
Bottling is practised to a considerable ex¬ 
tent, and for this purpose the choicest 
samples are selected, and picked when 
perfectly dry and just upon the jioiiit of 
ripening. For preserving in the ordinary 
way the smaller fruits arc quite ns useful 
as those of a larger size. After picking 
is completed it will be possible to clean 
out the breaks, which are more or less in 
a weedy slate, for it is not advisable to 
use the hoc and rake among ripening fruit 
owing to the danger of damaging the 
crops. When the final picking of Rasp¬ 
berries has been made the exhausted canes 
may be cut out at once, tlie suckers in¬ 
tended for next year’s Avork being judi¬ 
ciously thinned out and meantime loosely 
tied to their supports. 

Thinning fruit crops.— In some in¬ 
stances, unfortunately, llic crops will not 
require much attention in this respect, 
but. in tlie ease of young Apple-trees upon 
dwarf stocks the yield is so heavy that, in 
tlie course of the week some little time 
was devoted to reducing the numbers of 
tlie fruits. Plum-trees upon walls, esiie- 
eially Washington, Jefferson, Coe's 
Golden Drop, and Victoria, have also boon 
dealt, with. After the heavy crops carried 
by these trees in 101". and in 1011 it is sur¬ 
prising to see such a quantity of fruit, 
and it. becomes needful to assist them to 
mature their fruits by thinning and giv¬ 
ing occasional Bookings of weak liquid- 
manure. 

Peaches and Nectarines upon sou 111 
walls are, so far, very encouraging. As a 
result most likely of tlie drought of June 
and the consequent scarcity of water for 
syringing, a trifling outbreak of rod- 
spider made its presence visible in the 
course of the week. This is being dealt 
with, regular and copious syringings with 
clean soft-water soon proving effective. 
As stoning is now quite completed, a final 
look round was given to tlie trees, and 
any small, badly placed, or unsatisfactory 
specimens wore removed. Young shoots 
of the current year are being tied in ns I 
growtii increases find ns opportunity 
offers. Much—indeed, all—now depends | 
upon the amount of sunshine which we 
may receive during tlie next month or six 
weeks, not only as regards tlie ripening 
of the fruits, but in respect of securing 
well-matured wood for next year’s work. 

Roses. —The Pol.vantlia Roses me now 
effective and filling up tlie blank caused 
by the passing for the time being of I lie 
Hybrid Tea varieties. Such kinds as Mrs 
Oulbush, Canarienvogei, and Leonie 
I.amesch are very showy. The last named 
attracts considerable ntlenlion. and is 
distinct alike in flower and foliage—I lie 
latter suggesting an ndmixture of Wicliu- 
raiana blood. Standards of Dorothy Per¬ 
kins and tlie same variety and Hiawatha 
upon trellises wlU''Tv > ry shortly|bc at the 
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height of their display, and Moss Roses, 
despite the lateness of the season, main- 
lain a good display. Large pieces of the 
Ramblers growing at will throughout old 
Apple-trees are at present a mass of 
bloom. 

Hardy flower borders. — These have 
again during the week been hoed over, and 
where necessary the plants were further 
secured to their supports. Phloxes now 
begin to assert themselves, and the 
shrubby Clematises are at present showy. 
The Jerusalem Sages (Plilomis) are 
stately, while the different varieties of 
Chrysanthemum maximum are rapidly 
developing their blooms. A good trio of 
iliesc indispensable perenninls may be 
found in C. m. King Edward VII., C. m. 
Earl Rol>erts, and C. in. Rev. A. Carter. 
The various Achillens are durable and 
useful border plants, A. serrata lasting 
over an exceptionally long period. A. 
ptnrmica The Pearl is worthy of inclu¬ 
sion owing to the purity of its blooms and 
the freedom with which they are pro¬ 
duced. Unfortunately, this variety is in¬ 
clined to ramble and to intrude among 
other plants. A. Millefolium rosea is a 
dwarf and rather pleasing variety. There 
is also a white form of this plant, loss 
effective, I think, than Hie type. Lilium 
eandidiim is at present very free, tlie 
Eryngiums, I lie various sorts of Eolii- 
nops, Romneya Coulteri. (Knot boras, 
Heloniums, Anthemises, and many others 
being specially attractive, while signs of 
spikes among tlie later-flowering Knipho- 
pliins herald tlie approach of autumn. 

Autumn-sown Onions.— These having 
now completed their growth have had the 
stems bent over in order to hasten matura¬ 
tion. In a short time these will be 
harvested and laid out at the foot of a 
wall to dry off. It is never safe (o delay 
tlie lifting of autumn-sown Unions to a 
late date, for if not thoroughly dried and 
ri]min'd losses are sure to occur during 
the winter. Preparations arc being made 
for the sowing of seed io provide plants 
for putting out in spring. If sowing is 
done too early there is much danger of the 
plants bolting when transferred to llieir 
jiermanent quarters. In my own case 
sowing is completed round about August 
12th—a date sufficiently early to allow of 
the plants being sturdy and strong enough 
to withstand the rigours of winter. 
There are, of course, many varieties used 
for sowing at this time, but none of them 
appears to be superior to well-selected 
strains of the time-tested Ailsa Craig or 
Cranston's Excelsior. Sow in fairly firm 
and moderately rich soil: and if. as some¬ 
times happens, a period of dry weather 
should ensue after sowing, lot the soil he 
kept moist by artificial waterings until 
germination takes place. 

Spring-sown Onions are yet growing, 
but no further stimulants should now be 
given. As soon ns the tips of the foliage 
give indications of ripening tlie stems may 
lie bent over as in llie case of autumn-sown 
plants. Onions sown in tlie o|>cii are 
especially good this year, and I think it 
will be generally admitted that bulbs from 
these sowings keep firm and hard over a 
longer period than do the larger Onions 
raised in heat and planted out. 

Winter Spinach.— During tlie week a 
good breadth of Prickly Spinach was 
sown, and owing to nil accident to a pre¬ 
viously-sown lot, additional seed of 
Spinach Beet was sown. Tlie latter is 
always very useful, even if it is a trifle 
coarser than (lie true Spinach, and it 
forms a very useful standby. 

Cabbage seed was also sown during the 
week, although plants from sowings made 
at a later date are usually quite ns reli¬ 
able. Opinions differ as to tlie method 


liest adopted in sowing Cabbage seeds— 
some favouring broadcast sowing, while 
others prefer to sow the seeds in drills. 
It is quite a matter of opinion, but where 
only a limited quantity of plants is needed 
I think that broadcast sowing is the 
better, saving as it does the necessity of 
| pricking off the seedlings into nursery 
beds. On the other hand, when a large 
supply of plants is needed, undoubtedly 
drilling in tlie seed is tlie better plan, lie- 
cause Ihe hoe can be kept going between 
the lines and weeds kept in check. Where 
birds or vermin are troublesome it is 
necessary to damp tlie seeds and dust 
them with red lead previous to sowing, 
this effectually keeping birds and vermin 
at. bay. 

Parsley. — Where there arc several 
strong lines it is a good plan to cut over 
one of them pretty severely, the resulting 
growths occasionally proving very handy 
during tlie winter. If not already 
attended to, no time ought to be lost in 
getting seeds of this indispensable herb 
sown in a cold-frame. The sashes are, of 
course, bettor removed in the meantime, 
hut on the approach of winter or in the 
event of exceptionally wet weather they 
can lie replaced and kept well tilted at 
the back. Light dustings of soot from 
time to time give tlie foliage n good dark 
colour and assist the roots 

W. McGckfog. 

Itulmac C.nrdctv », Kirkcudbright, 

OBITUARY. 

MI1. L. MiESSEL. 

I, with others who knew him, have to de¬ 
plore the loss of one of the most interest¬ 
ing garden lovers I have met. lie caused 
me to open my eyes to things which I 
ought, to have known, lie made himself a 
fair garden, having a fine taste for natural 
things, and, in addition, he tried many 
experiments that we who know too much 
would not venture to nttempf. We clever 
gardeners, or who think ourselves such, 
have our limitations. In iny own place I 
have hesitated to try tilings I thought 
tender, and so have made mistakes. Mr. 
Mossel, living in a cool forest region in 
Sussex, with many dull days which never 
delighted him, had no such limitations. In 
consequence, he tried new ways with 
tilings from many countries—New Zea¬ 
land. Australia, and America—with the 
result that one saw tilings do jicrfectly 
well on our cool Sussex soil flint we 
thought, would not thrive out-of-doors. 

There is a wall garden at Nymans which 
contains the most interesting experiments 
in gardening, I have ever seen in any 
botanical or other garden, showing in per¬ 
fect health, plants that one only sees in a 
greenhouse, and in this way he broke 
through our stereotyped ways and 
thoughts. 

A kindly, thoughtful man, with a genius 
for finding new wavs of doing things. 

YV. It. 

- Mr. Alfred Parsons. lt.A., writes 

me from Broadway. Worcestershire : Mr. 
Messel was one of the oldest friends I 
had left, and his dentil is a great loss to 
me. When I first settled in London lie 
was a very busy man in the City, but lie 
used to spend Sunday mornings in my 
studio taking lessons in water-colour 
painting. He had a natural feeling for 
art. mid was ail apt pupil, but lie had not 
then the love of flowers which gave him 
liis greatest pleasure in his later years. 

I should like to think Unit it was partly 
my influence that started ills interest, in 
them. You know his garden well, and can 
appreciate the trouble ho t<sik to form li is 
fine collection of shrubs, and (lie taste 
with which tlie Ileatli and alpine gardens 
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- Tin' following notes are from Mr. J. 

Comber who has long had charge of the 
garden: Mr. Messel purchased Nymans 
in 1890. In 1S95 he built a range of 
fruit-houses, including two lofty houses in 
which reaches and Nectarines could be 
grown as standards, his idea being to 
obviate the expense of trellises and train¬ 
ing. These were quite successful, the 
quality of the fruit being good, though 
somewhat difficult to gather. 

Mr. Messel, having taken in a portion of 
the park adjoining the lawn, conceived the 
idea of planting an irregular border of 
Heaths between the two. Later, from a 
mei-e border, was developed the Heath 
Garden as it is to-day. Conifers next 
engaged his attention, and a pinetum 
was planted in 1898. The success of 
the methods adopted induced him to 
test various tender plants in the open air. 
Trees and shrubs were, however, prime 
favourites, and a collection of deciduous 
trees was soon after planted on the lower 
side of tlie park. A wall was built on the 
nf >rth and north-cast sides of a paddock in 
which Apple-trees had been planted, this 
eventually becoming the shrul) garden. 
Here Mr. Messel delighted to test the 
hardiness of any so-called greenhouse 
plant, laying it down as a rule that if 
protected for two or three years many 
plants, otherwise tender, would succeed in 
the open air. During his annual stay in 
the Riviera he always sought for plants 
to add to his collection. For florist 
flowers he cared but little : species or varie¬ 
ties having distinct character attracted 
him not. Experience soon showed that 
weakly specimens from heated houses 
often failed, and that a true test of hardi¬ 
ness could only be obtained by planting 
robust specimens grown under cool condi¬ 
tions. To meet this want a range of glass¬ 
houses was built In 1907 witli only suffi¬ 
cient piping to exclude frost. These 
houses proved a great help and added 
much to the success obtained in acclima¬ 
tisation. Many plants, such as Alberta 
magna, introduced as a stove plant, were 
found to succeed admirably in a tempera¬ 
ture often under 35 degs. Fahr. What 
others considered difficult or impossible, 
Mr. Messel at once wished to do, and was 
especially gratified when he succeeded in 
flowering such plants as Hoheria populnea, 
Embothrium coccineum, and Oestrum 
elegans Newell! in the open air in Sussex. 
Once a course of action was decided on, 
he did not rest until it was carried out— 
very little being loft to chance. 

A suggestion to plant a few succulents 
under a frame in a warm corner was im¬ 
mediately acted on, and a sandstone 
rockery, covered by a portable span-roof 
house with open sides was built, provision 
being made for its complete removal dur¬ 
ing the warmest six months of the year. 
On this rockery Opuntias, Agaves, Ec-lii- 
nopsis, Crassulns, l'uyas, Klelnins, and 
many like plants thrive. As his collection 
of shrubs increased more space was needed 
to accommodate them, and a large field 
was added to the gardens, and in this 
many of the newer species are planted. 

T. H. A. RIVERS. 

We have to record with deep regret the 
death, on August flth, at the age of 
fifty-two, of Mr. T. H. A. Rivers, the elder 
of the two partners of the well-known 
firm of Messrs. Thomas Rivers and Son, 
Sawbridgewortli. The elder son of tile 
late T. F. Rivers, lie X'u t several years 
in Colorado, and on his return to this 
country in 1891 took an active interest in 
the well-known fruit nurseries. Deceased 
■ leaves a widow anil five children, to whom 
our sympathies are extended. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Black-spot on Boses (M. T. Leake ).—Your 
Roses have been attacked by what is known 
as black-«pot, a troublesome fungoid disease. 
A spraying next year before the disease shows 
itself with Bordeaux mixture would lessen the 
attack if it did not actually stop it. All 
primings and dead foliage should be carefully 
collected and burned. 

Palms failing (E. P .).—The cause of the re¬ 
peated failures is in all probability due to the 
fact that the plants have been raised and 
grown in a very high temperature, with a 
close, moist atmosphere, and the free use 
of stimulating manures. When removed to 
the comparatively cool, dry, and harsh air 
of a sitting-room, and deprived of their ac¬ 
customed stimulants, they gradually droop 
and die. In future try to obtain plants that 
have been grown “ cool,” or properly hardened 
of!. Such, if kept away from draughts and 
dust, shaded from sun, and the foliage 
gently sponged occasionally, will probably 
live and thrive. A little guano, sulphate of 
ammonia, or soot should also be dissolved in 
the water once a week in the summer. 

Tufted Pansies failing (J. W. Jackson ).— 
Your plants appear to be affected by wire- 
worm. The soil should be tin ned over and left 
in a rough condition during the winter, as by 
these means the frost should get well into the 
soil and thoroughly pulverise it. Any insects 
in the soil would then have little chance of 
surviving such treatment. If the garden is 
much infested with wireworm, still more 
drastic measures are necessary. A layer of 
gas-lime may be spread over the soil in the 
autumn and left thus throughout the winter, 
digging this in early in the spring. The free 
use of soot may be made to answer the same 
purpose, this being sufficient, in many in¬ 
stances, to eradicate the evil. Any ground in 
which Pansies have been growing for two or 
three seasons seems to get what is known as 
“ Pansy-sick,” the plants dying off one after 
the other in the beds without there being the 
faintest trace of an attack of any insect. 
Those who grow Tufted Pansies on a large 
scale invariably change the position of the 
plants each year. 

Preparing soil for Roses (J. M. Cunning - 
ham ).—Your ground should be trenched to a 
depth of not less than 2 feet, removing about 
one-half of the sandiest soil. Replace this 
with good heavy loam, adding about a 
barbow-load of well-decayed cow-manure to 
each cubic yard of soil. The manure and any 
large clods of loam should be well broken up, 
and the whole thoroughly mixed together. 
Should you be unable to procure strong loam, 
one part of clay to four parts of soil should 
be added. This must he thoroughly broken lip 
and incorporated with the soil. The trench¬ 
ing should be done in time to allow the soil 
to settle (five or six weeks) before planting 
time. The month of November is generally 
the best, time to plant. This should be done 
in fine weather, if possible, in order that the 
soil may be trodden and made moderately 
firm. Before placing the plants into tlieir 

K ositions look over the roots and remove all 
roken or injured portions with a sharp knife. 
Make the holes of sufficient size to accom¬ 
modate the roots when they are spread out 
evenly. Cover the roots with some of the 
finer soil, and plant firmly; loose planting is 
a serious mistake. After planting is finished, 
spread some litter over the be-d in order to 
protect the roots from frost. A suitable soil 
for planting Roses in a cold-frame is one con¬ 
sisting of three parts good loam, one part 
thoroughly decayed manure, and one part de¬ 
cayed leal-mould, adding sufficient sharp sand 
to render it porous and a sprinkling of bone- 
meal. 

Propagating Gaillardias (W. J. 7)J.—Gail- 
lardias are readily increased by means of the 
root fibres, the process known as “ root cut¬ 
tings.” The method consists in lifting a plant 
in November or later (not before), and select¬ 
ing any of the root pieces that are as large 
as Barley straw or rather more. The very 
largest are too old and wiry, the very small 
ones too fleshy and weak. These roots are cut 
into short lengths an inch or more, taking 
care always to keep the uppermost end upper¬ 
most all the time. If these roots are cut into 
equal lengths, they will be more easily dealt 
with afterwards. They are inserted in this 
way : Fill a 6-inch pot so full of soil that the 
root pieces as made can stand erect round the 
interior of the pot and just leave the apex of 
the root cutting hare at the rim of the pot. 
Place the roots in position, and fill in the 
centre with very sandy soil. Keep the roots a 
little distance apart, though as many as fifty 
can be placed in the above pots. Give a good 
watering and place in the greenhouse, as a 
little warmth is always helpful to quick 
growth. Given warmth, small growth buds 
appear on the sides oil tips of the roots in a 
few weeks, and when a little more growth has 
been made the youngsters may he treated 
after the manner of good seedlings. Do not 
be in any groat hurry to pot them, as fresh 
roots have to form below as well as buds 
above. Quite a large number of hardv plants 
can be increased in this way; but it is, of 
course, most helpful where other means fail. 
In the case of Gaillardias it is only of real 


service in the case of a variety of exceptional 
merit. Phase plants are so readily increased 
by seeds, that it would scarcely prove remu¬ 
nerative in a general way to adopt the above 
method. Unless your plants are of exceptional 
merit, we consider that seedlings would be 
much the best plan, the other requiring a good 
deal of time and care to grow them into 
plants. 

FRUIT. 

Leaves of Plum-tree unhealthy (W. G. 

Thor old ).—The Plum leaves you send look 
as if they had been attacked by the disease 
known as silver-leaf, for which there is no 
cure. The best plan is to root out and burn 
any tree so soon as it becomes badly affected 
with this disease. If you intend planting 
another Plum in the same place, then it is 
well to remove the old soil, as it is quite pos¬ 
sible that the tree you plant will also fall a 
victim to the disease. If you plant any other 
tree barring a stone fruit, you need not re¬ 
move the soil, but see to it that every particle 
of the roots is removed, as any such if left 
would as they decay breed fungus. 

VEGETABLES. 

Unhealthy Cucumber leaves (W.)~ The 
Cucumber leaf sent appears to be half- 
roasted, evidently with intense heat and a 
dry atmosphere surrounding it, and was also 
covered with red-spider. The syringe should 
be freely used twice or thrice daily, and the 
roots of the plants should he kept moist, and 
some liquid-manure may be given with ad¬ 
vantage. This will probably induce it to push 
forth new growth. When this is the case, re¬ 
move as many of the old unhealthy leaves a« 
possible and burn them. A top-dressing of 
tresh loamy soil to the roots will also be very 
beneficial. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dry earth closet refuse (B.).— The best way 
to deal with this is to mix it with six times its 
bulk of soil, and leave it in a heap for some 
time. This is specially necessary in summer. 
1J A Wll fter ; " used on heavy land, it mav, 
alter having been mixed with the soil, be 
spread over the ground and at once dug iu. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


An Old Header. —You cannot do better than 
procure “Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the 
British Isles," W. J. Bean. Jolin Murray, 

Albemarle-street. London. IV.- .4. E. C. _The 

Rose you refer to would do well in siirh a 
position. It is not strong-scented, hut flowers 

freely.- Scraper.— If the paint is well worked 

into tiie wood and an indelible pencil used, 
the names should be ouite legible at the time 

of your return.- Waterhouse.—2. No the 

bpirteas belong to the Natural Order Rosacea, 
and tlie Sumachs (Rhus) to Hie Natural 
Order Atlacardiacete. 3, When the pots are 
well tilled with roots, then the Coleuses are 
benefited a-s regards growth and colour of 

leafage by weak doses of liquid-manure.- 

U. G. Thor old. —2, The only advantage in 
earthing up is that, should severe weather 
follow, the roots are preserved, but on no ac¬ 
count should the leaves of the Beet be re¬ 
moved. 3. Make the soil firm, otherwise in 
frosty weather the plants will be thrown out 
of the ground. 4, Yes; see recent articles on 

the subject in these pages.- Mrs. If. M 

King.—Write to Messrs. Barr and Sons, King- 

street. Covent Garden, London, W.C.- II. S.~ 

See reply to “ Fortune,” re “ Clematises from 
cuttings, in our issue of August 14th, page 511. 

• Q ’— n °t quite grasp your query, 
o hat do you mean by “ whooley ? ” 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


of plants.— J. R. —1, Weigela- rosea; 
2, Tamarix gallica; 3, Buddleia variabilis; 4, 
Sparmannia africana. - C. C.— 1. Galega offi¬ 

cinalis alba; 2, Solidago Virgaurea; 3. 
heabiosa caucasica; 4. Pentstemon lietero- 

phylhie.- Mr*. Erskine .—Achillea Perry’s 

White. - J. P .— Spiriea japonica, var. Bu- 

maliia. var. Anthony Waterer. -- Mrs. 

Lawrence.— The Caper Spurge (Euphorbia 
Lathyn.s). This has nothing to do with the 
true Caper, which is Capparis spinosa. The 
Caper Spurg© (that which you send) is 

poisonous.- Geuldcr.— 1, The Milk Thistle 

(Cardnus Marianna); 2, Sedum pulchellum; 3. 
Linaria—please send more complete specimen. 

- Miss M. Trevor.—We cannot undertake to 

name Roses.- Mrs. Stanley - Dodgson. — 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora. The 
leases have been attacked bv red-spider ow r ing 
to the house being kept too dry. The plant is 
quit e hardy.-— W. F. —1, The Wayfaring-tree 
(Viburnum Opulus); 2. Tlialictrum adianti- 
folimn: 3. Viburnum tomentosmu, var. plica- 

tum; 4, Tradescantia virginica.- J. R.—l. 

Phlomis Sarnia; 2, Phacelia campanularia : 3. 
Ilemerocallis fulva; 4, Centaurea inontana 

alba. -.4. G.--1, Saxifraga peltata; 2, Oxalis 

flonbunda; 3, Epimedium pinnatum. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


One and All, 92, Long Acre, W.C. List of 
Bulbs for 1915. 

Slitis and Groot, Enkhuizen, Holland .—Cron 
Report. 

Little and Ballantyxe, Carlisle.— Bulbs, Roses, 
Fruit-trees, etc. 

John Peed and Sons, West Norwood, S.E.— 
Bully, Forcing Plant*, and Roses. 
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horticultural eX H, a r/, o ;av^ t 


WAKE LEVS 

CELEBRATED 

HOP MANURE 

, 1 ..PATfcNTID. . if 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

In the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
_ smelling (use 1 lb. to square yard). 

A Beautiful Free Booklet. Riving full particulars 
ana Koyol Horticultural Society's Report, sent on 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in bogs. 28 lbs.. 2/3; 56 lbs., 3/6; cwt.. B'-; 
5cwt.. 28 9 ; lOcwt.. 55 /- ; carr. paid to any station 
in iingland and Wales, or by carrier. London. 

Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores.or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO, Ltd., 

71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also WaKfiley’s Ground Carden Lima, ,/- 

bushel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 carr. forward. 







Complete 

Heating 

Apparatus, from 63/- 


ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 

NOW READY, POST FREE. 




k PORTABLE HUT. 

Can be used for Poultry, or as 
|| Cycle Houses. Workshops, Dark 
M Rooms, Tool and Potting Sheds. 
U Ac., 6ft. by 4ft., £2 2s. ; 7ft. by 5ft., 
II £2 12s. 6d.; 9ft. by 6ft., £3 15s. 



CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

Made of woll-seasoned, 
tongued and grooved 
boards, with 2in. lights, 
painted and glazed 21oz. 
glass, l-light frames, 4ft. by 
3ft., 18s.; 6ft, by 4ft. 30s. ; 

2-light frames, 6ft. by 4ft., 

32s. 6d.; 8ft. by 6ft. 50 b. 


Iron Building's, from 
£9 158. 

PORTABLE 

GREENHOUSES. 

Substantially constructed 
in sections, complete with 
door, ventilator, singes, 21oz. 
glass. Any handyman can fix. 
7ft. by 5ft. £4 2 6 
Oft. by 6ft. 5 12 6 
10ft. by 7ft. 7 2 6 
12ft, by 8ft. 7 17 6 
15ft. by 9ft. 10 12 6 


SURVEYS BY APPOINTMENT. 

When any special designs are required, we shall be pleased 
for one of our representatives to wait upon ladies or gentle¬ 
men at their residences in any part of the country to take 
all necessary particulars, ana we will then submit Plans 
I and Estimates in accordance with his report. We also 
undertake repairs and alterations of or additions to existing 
I houses or heating apparatus. 


W. COOPER, LTD., 743, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 


.GLASS.. 


Speolal Prices for Cash with Order In Hull, 


GLAS8, 4/21 oz. 


Boxes. 

100 sq. ft. 200 sq. ft 


WHM J 


LITTLE’S WEED THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 

DESTROYERS. no. so. portable 


in * n •• •• - ” 23'- " U« 

JS ,/ 1 , 1 , 1 f c 8ll o. 24 0 45- 

12,13,14,15 x8 m. .. OR - 

11. 12,13,14 x 9 in.26 - " 47. 

12, 13, 14 x lOin.27 - 4ft - 

13x11 in.28- ." 51- 

16,18, 20x10 in.1 

16, 18, 20 x llin.I 29 - . 53/. 

12, 14, 15. 16. 18. 20. 22, 24 x 12 in. . J 

16, 17. 18, 20 x 13 in.\ __ 

16, 18, 2a, 22. 21 x U in. .. . J 30- 66 - 

20, 22, 24 x 15 in.1 />« _« 

18, 20. 22.21 xl6iu. f 31- .. 58- 

20, 22, 24 x IS in.33;. 60- 

PUTTY, Heat. Soft.—1 cwt., 8,-; lew... 43; ievvt., 

Zol 141 bs., 1,6- 

DIAMONDS. 7 G anil 10 6 each. J 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel, 1/6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 71b. lever 
tins, 3 6 per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

1 *2iu. Ux2in. 11x2}hi. Ijx2ui. 11x2]in. Ijx2jin. 

5 3 6 6 7 6 8- 8 3 9 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 

___ lOpercent, oxtra. 

GLAZING STAPLES, Handed, 2 3 por 1 groan. 

r. & T. ROSS, Intel., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
ESTADLISHED 1843. 

LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for nil time. 

__ Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and sold over20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, Bell, 
Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU ! 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. 1 
I hare thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies * 
and the finest catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustra- 1 
lions showing exact machines) — GEORGE BEATSON 
“LION CYCLE WORKS, M 83, MOSELEY STREET 
BIRMINGHAM. _ ’ 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of "The English Flower Garden." 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Price l')s. Gd. net; post 
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PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
jointed on Btrong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asphalte 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


’ Per 1/9 Tin. 
To make 30 Galls. 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

WEED 
L KILLER 

LASTING RESULTS-NO NEW EXPERIMENT.. 


EUREKA 


LABOUR SAVERS.' eureka" lawn sand. 

Soilfume. Nicotine, insecticioes Fumers. 
SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS A SUNDRIES. 
See List Please ask your agent for the Eureka 
articles - They are always satisfactory If any 
difficulty in obtaining we send direct carriage paid 


CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £2 6 0 6 - 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 1-4 6 8 6 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 10 0 12 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 4 0 6 15 - 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 12 6 20 - 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 4 6 23 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England ami T Pales. 

Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings. 

Established 70 Years. BEDPORD. 

Work*, 6 acres. 


„ , , , SMITH’S WEEP KILLER 

js abs^iy-pEgFECf 


VAPORITE 


KILLS I 

INSECTS IN THE SOIL I 


I Of all Seedsmen I 

| Strawson Chemicai C» L™ ze Queen Victoria S* London | 

HREMATION at GOLDER’S GREEN, N.W., 

and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Less costly than 
Imrial. Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO., 324, Regent - street, W. Telegrams, 
"Crematorium, London." Telephone, 1907 Gerrard. 


4Tins of Powder or 
4 Gallons of Liquid 
|to ma ke lOO Ga llons 
G /6 Carria g e Pa id. 

I MARK SMITH, Id. Zoe/SA Z/ficoAnfi//?. I 


IF YOU ARE A NEW READER of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
and are interested in its pages, please fill up the accompanying form 
and hand it to your nearest Newsagent or Bookstall 

Please deliver “Gardening Illustrated" (One Penny Weekly), till 


further notice to. 


Address 


Should you prefer to receive the copies by post it will be necessary 
to send the form to Manager, “Gardening Illustrated,” 63, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C., with remittance as followsFor one year, 
6/6; six months, 3/3; three months, 1/8, For abroad, 8/8 per year. 
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Advertisement Rates. 

Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED." 

Line Advertisements.- Single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
throe lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, lOa per 

inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office must 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders aud adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. LONDON. W.C. 

Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson, at 
the Office, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.- 
August 21,1915. Telephone; Hoi born 731. 
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BOOKS. 


• THE ART OF LANDSCAPE ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE.”* 

Tins book, coming from America, gives us 
aii opportunity of discussing this absurd 
name of “ landscape architecture.” Mr. 
Parsons himself practises the art very 
well, but lie does not understand making a 
good book. First he calls himself a land¬ 
scape architect, which is a contradiction 
of terms, and one of the most stupid ever 
invented by the vanity ot man. It origi¬ 
nated in France. I asked the late 
Edouard Andre where or how. He said the 
French people cannot connect a gardener 
with anything artistic, and therefore they 
invented this compound name, rejecting 
the good English one of landscape 
gardener, which is the true name. None 
of these people who call themselves land¬ 
scape architects are architects- in the true 
snse of the term or have anything to do 
with architecture. One came in to see me 
one' day from Boston, and I asked him 
what the architect had to do with laying 
out gardens or planting, and he said: ‘‘We 
may have to make a road.” I said: 
“When I want to make a road I get a 
foreman of navvies. We then go over the 
ground together and get a true line, after 
which I leave the rest to him.” 


This book reminds one of those pub¬ 
lishers who issue little trifling books 
about a hundred ways to cook an egg 
or a herring, whereas every man and 
woman of sense know there are only two 
or three good ways of cooking anything; 
and so. following the same idea, Mr. Par¬ 
sons cites passages from one hundred well 
recognised authorities iu all ages and 
countries. A more futile tiling than 
this a man could not do. The most weari¬ 
some words that have ever come from the 
printers’ press are quotations from old 
writers about landscape gardening. Many 
of them had not an idea worth print¬ 
ing about it. Instead of telling us of 
sound, good work in America, he 
drags in authorities by the scruff of 
the neck from Plato to Arthur Benson, 
none of whom has the least knowledge 
of the subject. The author lias made a 
“commonplace book.” and has stuck in 
anything that amused him. 

There are very few artistic pictures in 
the book, if we except that in Mr. Sar- 

’ "The Art of Lan<t«-al>e Architecture," bv Samuel 
r» r ^n» Jr. London anil New Vork: J. P. Putnam Sor 1 
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gent's garden nt Brooklyn. Much is 
made of a Count PUckler, and some of the 
cuts illustrating his work have nothing of 
landscape gardening in any artistic sense, 
as see facing page (iO. In England, which 
is not without beautiful examples, one of 
the poorest examples is taken, and that is 
Strnthfieldsaye. What is the good of nil 
tills talk if it does- not lend to beauty? 
Some of the illustrations show not a trace 
of beauty, as see (facing page OS) a Honey¬ 
suckle hedge growing on a wire mesh and 
iron posts! What have iron posts and 
wire mesh to do with landscape beauty? 
In some cases the illustrations approach 
the comic almost, ns, for instance, facing 
page 74. an absurd arrangement of stone. 
Even the illustrations of the Central Park 
| do not show any taste. A number of 
scenes there and at Brooklyn struck me 
as very good: but one could not gather 
from Mr. Parsons’ illustrations that they 
have any merit. One cannot leave the 
element of taste out of a book like this. 
Better have no Illustrations than show n 
bad one. Without a tine sense of 
picturesque beauty no one can ever be n 
true landscape gardener. 

Mr. Parsons might well have put in a 
number of scenes of natural beauty by 
American rivers and on mountains and 
rocks. Even the stranger in passing 
through the country secs many thiugs 
which are very instructive, and there is 
hardly an essential point in landscape 
that might not be illustrated from 
American scenery, from tile little lakes in 
New England to the noble woodlands of 
the Rocky Mountain region. W. R. 


i NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Deinanthe ocerulea. — A quaint dwarf 
plant In a shady corner, the flower of 
singular form and beauty of colour—blue, 
hut just over, so we may not attempt a 
description. Seen at Rorde Hill August 
12th. 

Parrotia Jacquemontlana. — This is 
quite distinct from the Parrotia we so 
often admire for its colour in autumn, with 
white flowers from a small tree. Seen at 
Wakehurst August I3th. It is a shrub of 
some promise. 

Eucryphia pinnntifolia.—1 have a little 
bush of this giving a few flowers. After 
gathering them I went to Nymans on 
August 12th and there saw large bushes of 
it covered with beautiful flowers. It 
struck me ns a valuable flowering shrub 
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at this season of the year. It Is as hardy 
as our own wild bushes and yet most 
exquisite in beauty.—W. 

Symphyandra armena. — A graceful 
white Bell-flower new to me, resembling 
the old species long known though not 
often seen. This seems a plant worth a 
trial. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Hoheria populnea, var. angustifolia__ 

This is a very attractive, hardy-flowering 
tree from New Zealand, with numerous 
white flowers; a free grower, about 15 feet 
high. Blooming when so many shrubs 
have passed out of flower it is valuable. 
Seen at Borde Hill, August 12th. 

Pyrus Niedwetzkyana, - This cankers 
in places here, but on medium stiff land it 
grows and fmits well unless we have a 
sharp spring frost when in bloom. I have 
tried the fruits stewed in syrup, ami the 
flavour is very nice. 1 have picked over a 
bushel this year. — Anthony Wateber, 
Knap Hill , Surrey. 

The Verbena neglected. — Some of the 
prettiest effects in flower gardens of past 
years were given by Verbenas, now lost 
or forgotten in gardens. A brilliant kind 
still in cultivation in Sussex is Foxhunter, 
and seen at Nymans, Bluebell and Rose 
Queen are very good and distinct kinds. 

I never see Melindres now or Robinson's 
Defiance, and hope they are not wholly 
lost.—W. 

Rose Gruss an Sangerhausen _This in 

the beginning of August was one of the 
finest of its class and colour nt St. Mary’s 
Isle, Kirkcudbright. The flowers, reddish- 
scarlet witli a garnet-red centre, are large 
and double, and of beautiful form. This 
Rose is also a free and continuous bloomer 
and of vigorous growth. But for Its name 
it would, I feel sure, gniu more favour.— 
Scotch Rose. 

Lonicera Maackii. — At Orchnrdton, 
Castle-Douglas, there is a good specimen of 
this, planted some years ago. It has again 
bet'n beautifully in bloom this year, and is 
most attractive with its good-sized white 
flowers along the branches. The practi¬ 
cally horizontal growth, inclining, indeed, 
to slight drooping of the lower branches, 
adds to the cliarm of the flowers, as they 
are thus much better seen than would 
otherwise lie the case.— S. Arnott. 


Begonia Worthiana at Lowther Castle. - 

One of the many features in the magni¬ 
ficent gardens of the Earl of Lonsdale at 
Lowther Castle is the display made by 
Begonia Worthiana. It Is grown in great 
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numbers, about 42,000 tubers having been 
planted this year. With its branching 
habit and numerous scarlet flowers, which 
are more freely borne than in 15. 
hbliviensis, whence it is said to have been 
derived, this Begonia makes a wonderful 
display.—V isitor. 

Rose Mrs. Andrew Carnegie.— So far as 1 

have seen, this ltose is not fulfilling the 
expectations it held forth when intro¬ 
duced. It has certainly the great charm of 
fragrance denied to Frau Karl Druschki, 
or Snow Queen, as some call it now, but 
it does not flower so freely, and I find 
much disappointment expressed regard¬ 
ing it. What is the experience of those 
who have grown it?—S cotch Bose. 

Androsaoe lanuginosa. —The Himalayan 
Antirosaces are supitosed to need a pane 
of glass over them during the winter if 
they nre to bloom the next season. So far 
as A. sarmentosa and Chumbyi are con¬ 
cerned this seems to be correct. I find, 
however, that A. lanuginosa grown on a 
retaining wall docs quite well without pro¬ 
tection, even during such a wet winter as 
the one just passed, a plant which I have 
in such a iosition being full of bloom now, 
although exposed to all the winter’s wet, 
without any protection whatever—N. L. 

Astilbe simplioifolia.— This is valuable 
for the rock garden. Inasmuch as it comes 
into bloom in July and August, when 
choice alpine plants in flower are rare. 
Given full exposure the flowers are of a 
dainty pink colour, tills also characteris¬ 
ing the wiry stem and leaf-petiole. 
Though growing barely a foot high, the 
plant is of a sturdy and vigorous nature, 
with a spreading tuft, of palmately-in- 
clined acuminate leaves, which form an 
elegant setting for the flowers. Even 
when not in bloom there is much beauty in 
the stem and leaf. 


Open-air gardening.— The caustic re¬ 
marks to a gardener in Yorkshire (page 
194) arc not a whit loo severe. Since the 
introduction of this feature in Gardening 
Illustrated the weekly list of hardy 
plants, shrubs, etc., has been, I know, 
much appreciated by those whose tastes 
(like my own) incline more and more 
strongly to the work out-of-doors. For 
comparison the list as published weekly is 
invaluable, and one feels inclined to wish 
that the writer could devote a little space 
to brief notes upon the culture of some of 
the plants which are evidently suited by 
the climate of Sussex.—It. Bright. 

Rosa indica (Bow’s variety).—It would 
appear that I do not possess the true It. 
indica (Low's variety). Mr. E. A. 
Bowles, who has the true plant, received 
from the best source, assures me that it 
has crimson flowers. In his book, “ My 
Garden in Summer,” Mr. Bowles says:— 
“ From May to December one is sure to 
find flowers and buds on it ns rich in 
colour as pigeon's blood rubies.” But, ns 
he points out. in his book, these forms of 
It. indica are most indefinite in their 
naming. What the true name of the plant 
1 mentioned may be I know not. I find 
that, an eminent firm catalogues one as It. 
“ indica sanguinea (Miss Low’s variety),” 
and enlls it crimson. This is, no doubt, 
Mr. Bowles’ plant.— Scotch Hose. 

Campanula Steveni nana.— In the spring 
of last year I planted three small plants 
of this Campanula. They did not flower, 
but increased rapidly, forming a patch 
nearly IS inches across each way. Early 
in May last there were certainly 200 
flowers open about (5 inches high. Since 
May there have been two entirely fresh 
crops of flowers. A week since I cut back 
all the stems, and there will be yet another 
crop, making t^e~femrth. Thejnurseryman 
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who supplied these plants says there is no 
” nana ” variety, and that his own plants 
have flowered themselves to death. In 
March last I had a plant under the same 
name from another source. The flowers 
were the same, but the growth different. 
After producing two crops of flowers the 
plant suddenly died.— E. Charles Buxton. 

Cardening books and their illustra¬ 
tions,—The occasional reviews on the 
many gardening books that appear remind 
one that this particular calling suffers 
more than any other from the attempt of 
would-be authors who seek to chronicle a 
very limited cxjierience, and certainly 
such books offend more in the illustra¬ 
tions than in the text. I had in my hand 
the other day an expensive hook treating 
of the bulb industry in Holland, in which 
the coloured illustrations were simply 
daubs, it being quite impossible to recog¬ 
nise three parts of tire flowers. As a com¬ 
parison between good ami bad, I took 
down two of my books to look once again 
at two of my favourite reproductions, the 
Beach-leaved Bellflower, in “ The English 
Flower Garden," and Erinus alpinus, in 
“Wood and Garden.” There may l>e 
better things than the above. I do not 
pose ns a judge in artistic matters, but 
these and many others in the two books 
above named always strike me ns so true 
to life, and instantly recognisable by those 
who only know a little about flowers. 

E. B. S.. Hart!trick. 

Bowkeria Gerardiana. — This Bowkerin 
is, as stated on page 470, very rarely seen 
in gardens. This is not owing to any diffi¬ 
culty attending its propagation and eul- i 
Hire' as it can be very readily increased 
from cuttings of the half-ripened shoots 
put into pots of sandy soil and placed in a 
close propa gating-ease. In summer they 

will root readily without fire-lieat. This 
Bowkeria was, under the specific name of 
triphylla, distributed ns a new plant by 
the late Mr. William Bull, of Chelsea, in 
1892 The seed was originally sent from 
Natal in the late 80’s. But few ger- i 
minated, hence propagation by cuttings 
was resorted to, and this proved so 
successful that a sufficient stock was soon 
obtained. The plants used to flower freely i 
when in 5-inch pots and stood outside 
during the summer months. The demand 
for this Bowkeria, however, was so limited 
that it scarcely paid for the trouble taken 
with it. As a greenhouse plant it is not 
sufficiently showy to become popular, and 
it is only in favoured districts, such as j 
that of South Devon, where it will flourish 
out of doors.—W. T. 

Argemone grandiflora.—The date of the 
Introduction of this into this country is 
given as 1827. Notwithstanding the many 
years that have elapsed since it was first 
known in England, the plant is not by any 
means common. The flowers, each about j 
4 inches across and of satin-like texture, 
are pure white, with a central boss of ! 
yellow stamens.^ Except in size they are 
very similar to the blossoms of Roinneya 
Couiteri. A plant 4 feet in height and as 
much through is an exceedingly pretty 
sight when in full flower, as many as forty 
expanded blossoms being sometimes carried ! 
simultaneously. The plants usually begin 
to flower about the end of June and re¬ 
main in bloom for about four months. The 
individual blossoms last little longer than 
a day, but they are produced in such pro¬ 
fusion that their fading is unnoticed. The 
species is sometimes considered an annual, I 
but here the plants have lasted for five 
years and are as strong as ever. Great 
care should he taken in planting it out, 
since the least twist given to the seedling 
may prove fatal. The plants succeed best 
in light soil, nnd the species, being a native 
of Mexico, likes a warm position. In the 


late Mr. Arelier-Ilind’s garden I some 
years ago saw a very fine siiecimen which 
was 5 feet in height and 15 feet in circum¬ 
ference— South Devon. 

Saxifraga caesia.— I notice in your issue 
of August 7th that Mr. E. II. Jenkins 
accuses this of flowering “ not too freely.” 
All my Saxifrages have flowered in pro¬ 
fusion this year, including S. cicsia, but I 
always consider it as a certain free- 
flowerer. When I saw your note I went 
out and counted llie seed-stems (which are 
now cut off) on my Imst clump. There 
were sixty-two stems which had had 
flowers on a short time ago on a piece 
measuring 2} inches by 2} inches at its 
longest and widest. Several other pieces 
had done quite as well in proportion, 
though not so large. They are planted not 
exactly in Assures, where one cannot tell 
what the “ hinterland ” is like, but in 
rubble mixed with soil overlying coarser 
rubble in an open, flat-surface water drain, 
tlie best pieces being in limestone rubble.— 
C. II. S., Aldcrley Kdgc, Cheshire. 

Campanula carpatloa White Star. —It is 
uow about ten years since this variety ob¬ 
tained an Award of merit, nnd nothing 
like cither so dwarf, free, profuse, or dis- 
I tinct has, to my knowledge, appeared 
! since. If is curious, however, that a 
variety, practically identical, existed be¬ 
fore it, though, for some unaccountable 
i reason, it never made headway or became 
anything like generally known. It was 
I named Robert Barker, and, grown side by 
j side, the only apparent difference was that 
the Latter had a little more blue in it. The 
| fact is mentioned to show that distinct 
varieties, such as White Star, appear only 
at rare intervals, just ns do the Gloire de 
Dijon or Mnreehal Neil Roses. Doubtless 
from White Star many seedlings have been 
raised, hut so far as I am aware nothing 
like it has appeared. Its great white, 
blue-suffused flowers are nearly flat and 
each 2 inches or more across, tile whole 
plant, 9 inches or so high, being crowded 
1 with them, hence when massed it is most 
effective. Happily, too, all the Carpathian 
Bellflowers—“ Bellflower,” however, in 
tliis case is a misnomer—are of good con- 
i stitution, and, succeeding in most classes 
of loamy soil, give little trouble.—E. J. 

Forest trees from seed. —Our islands are 
so genial to (lie growth of the noblest trees 
of the great Bucific Coast that it is very 
important we should not forget that they 
are forest trees. So far, we have only 
treated them ns pleasure-ground trees, 
and gardeners nre very kind to them, so 
that they make sappy wood, and the result 
is no proof of their fitness for our country 
or value for timber. Looking forward to 
autumn planting, I wrote to a good 
nursery and asked what stock they had of 
the Northern Cypress of the cold Pacific 
region. The reply was that they had cut¬ 
ting plants. Imagine the folly of striking 
a noble Bine from cuttings, and so ignoring 
the whole nature of the tree. Of course, 
one can get a result in that way, and I 
have always thought that distorted trees— 
that is, trees making several stems instead 
of one—only arise from this vicious habit 
of striking things from cuttings because 
they come easily in lhat way. In the vast 
region from Alaska to California there 
should be no trouble in getting seed, 
although there may be bad years. One can 
be sure that the straight nnd splendid 
growth of tlie natural Pine will never be got 
by raising the tree from cuttings, and that 
many failures are pretty sure to result 
from that way of raising the trees. The 
remedy is in tlie hands of the public, who, 
in ordering such things, should say trees 
from seed or none. It is much better not 
to plant at all than to plant trees from 
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FRUIT. 

MELON EMERALD GEM. 

Melons are divided into three sections, 
viz., white, scarlet, and green fleshed varie¬ 
ties. By many a Melon which has a green 
tlesii is preferred to nil others, for the 
simple reason that it is invariably found 
to possess a rich luscious flavour quite 
apart from that found in fruits belonging 
to the first two sections mentioned. 

Some years ago green-fleshed Melons 
were much more largely cultivated in 
private establishments than is now the 
case. A variety named The Persian (green 
flesh) was, on account of its having such 
u delicious flavour, much sought after 
when 1 first began my gardening career. 
This was eventually superseded by that 
fine old variety Beauty of Bath. Then 
Eastnor Castle (green flesh) was intro¬ 
duced, which held the field for very many 
years both as an exhibition fruit as well 
as being a first-class Melon for the table. 


sect iiests can more readily be dealt with 
out-of-doors, and the same careful atten¬ 
tion in respect of watering as has hitherto 
been given is imperative. It is permis¬ 
sible at this time to bring the trees into 
shape by pinching any too prominent or 
badly-placed shoots, but this must be done 
with discrimination and with a view to 
tile individual requirements of each 
variety. Occasional supplies of well 
diluted liquid-manure are recommended, 
and for this purpose nothing is so good as 
the old-fashioned tank liquid in a weak 
state. 


PEACH-TREES AFTER FRUITING. 
The fact of the crop having been gathered 
from tile early anil second early Peach- 
houses does not imply that the work in 
them is over for the season. In cases 
where red-spider has obtained a footing, 
the first thing to do is to see that, the 
borders are thoroughly moist, well soaking 
every bit of soil in them if they appear to 
be on the dry side. Then, with a gnrden- 



Melon Emerald Gem. 


Another variety introduced later was i 
Dickson’s Exquisite, which, in addition to 
Possessing sterling qualities, was very 
handsoihe in appearance. Since then the 
list of green-fleshed sorts has been con¬ 
siderably added to, among the number be¬ 
ing that named Emerald Gem, of which 
we give an illustration. This was obtained 
by the Messrs. Sutton and Sons, as a result 
of crossing Ringleader with Perfection, 
two well-known green fleshed varieties 
introduced by the same firm. The progeny 
is a Melon of large and handsome proitor- 
tions, tlie surface beautifully netted, while 
the flesh is of great depth, green in colour, 
and deliciously flavoured, every particle of 
which, close up to the skin, may lie con¬ 
sumed. That it is a good cropjier can he 
seen hv referring to the cut, in which the 
handsome shape of the fruit is also most 
faithfully port rayed. A. W. 


Fruit-trees In pots which have matured 
their crops can now be placed out-of-doors 
in order to complete their growth and to 
ripen up the wood. Auy_^ymp 
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engine or syringe, thoroughly moisten the 
foliage all over, using a fair amount of 
force and not sparing the water. This 
will make the insects uneasy, and before 
I applying any insecticide, whatever prnn- 
| ing is necessary should he done. This in 
most cases will consist, principally of wood 
that has fruited, and any chance bit of new 
growth that there is not room for. This 
latter in all cases is best left either its full 
length or else cut right out, as there is a 
danger of shoots that are stop]>od after 
this (late not starting from the upper 
buds. Indeed, if the trees have been pro¬ 
perly attended to with regard to tying and 
stopping during the season of growth, all 
that now remains to he done is a little 
pinching of sub-laterals and the removal 
of foreriglit shoots that are not needed 
when the fruiting wood is cut out. A good 
home-made remedy for red-spider is an 
emulsion of soft-soap and water with a 
tablespoonful of sulphur added to every 
gallon. Mix it to the consistency of paint, 
then add a pint of the mixture to a large 
pail of water, and thoroughly wet every 



part of the tree with it. With patience it 
is quite possible to clear the trees even 
when badly attacked. Fumigation, too, 
will lessen the number of insects in bad 
eases, but the best and surest means of 
keeping the trees clean is to be always at 
them with the syringe when the weather 
is bright. The idea that it prevents the 
wood maturing is quite wrong, for it helps 
rather than hinders this by keeping the 
foliage clean and healthy to the last, and 
allowing it to carry on its function of sap- 
elaboration and bud-development. 

Air in plenty is an important factor in 
the due development of the wood and 
fruit-buds, giving both vigour and 
strength, that stand them in good stead 
should the weather prove dull and cold 
when starting the trees. For this reason 
both top and bottom ventilation should he 
left full on night and day so long as the 
weather is warm, and the cool night tem¬ 
perature will conduce to perfect rest later 
on. Under such conditions as those, over¬ 
ripened wood, as it is termed, is almost, 
impossible. It is when the wood is starved 
from want of root moisture, the 
atmosphere dry, and the sun pouring down 
on enfeebled foliage that the trees give 
way, and hud-dropping and other evils are 
caused. 


GRAPE VINES IN TIIE AUTUMN. 
Thf. amateur is generally very anxious 
respecting the treatment of his Vines in 
spring, lint not so careful in the autumn 
as he ought, to be, the Vines often getting 
out of hand. Correct treatment in the 
latter part of the summer and the early 
part of autumn has n direct bearing on 
tlie condition of the Vines the following 
year and tlie crops they bear. 

The foliage.— Healthy leaves should he 
retained as long ns possible. Five or six 
large, leathery leaves on a branch are of 
much more importance than a dozen that 
are thin, small, and like tissue-paper. 
The buds on the branch in the former ease 
swell and become plum]), containing lo the 
extreme basal bud an embryo bunch. In 
I he latter ease the liuds near the middle 
of the branch will contain embryo 
hunches, hut. the two basal buds will not, 
in many instances, contain such embryo 
bunches. This is a very important 
matter. 

Lateral shoots.— Usually, it is best to 
pinch out all lateral shoots beyond the 
first joint, one leaf and one joint respec¬ 
tively being retained. The sublnteral 
shoots are not. allowed to grow more than 
1 inch or so long. Thus tlie Vines consist 
of main rod, side .branches, or laterals 
from tlie latter, tlie laterals consisting ol’ 
one leaf and one bud. When Vines are in 
their normal good health sublaterals are 
rarely allowed to grow beyond (lie first, cl¬ 
one, loaf referred to, but there are cases 
where a judicious extension of snblntornls 
will do good—for example, when Vines 
have not made very free top growth nor 
been very active at the roots during the 
summer. The judicious extension of the 
suldaterals will have a good effect on tlie 
roots, causing them to become more active. 
But the cultivator must lie careful not to 
retain these extra shoots to the detriment 
of the main leaves—those growing direct 
from the side branches. The main leaves 
must he fully exposed to the light and air. 
If there is uncovered space on the trellis, 
then train tlie sublnteral shoots over it ; 
if not, then let them depend from the 
wires and rods. Directly the foliage 
begins to mature naturally, cut off, first, 
tlie extended sublaterals, then shorten 
back the side branches, finally pruning lo 
the two basal buds when all the leaves 
have fallen off. 

The Grapes.—M any amateurs grow 
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Vines in greenhouses and other structures 
not well heated. If the Grapes are back¬ 
ward in colouring and ripening, give air 
at both the top and front of the house 
according to the state of the weather— 
more on very line, calm days, less on dull 
or windy days. Late Grapes should be 
ripe by October 10th, if the bundles are to 
be kept a considerable time. From the 
time that the first berry of, say, Alicante 
begins to colour to the day when all the 
berries are quite black, a period of twenty- 
eight days should elapse. If it appears 
that the berries will scarcely lie coloured 
in that time, liegin early enough and have 
tlie pipes slightly warmed every night and 
on all dull days, but still continue the 
ventilation. A covering of main leaves 
will lie beneficial in the case of black 
Grapes, but. Muscat of Alexandria should 
lie gradually exposed to the sun's rays if 
tlie berries are to become richly amber- 
tinted. 

Watering and feeding.— Feeding should 
cease when tlie berries are half coloured, 
but. clear water must be given in sufficient 
quantity to keep the soil in a medium stnte 
of moisture, as the great, quantity of 
leaves requires it if they are to maintain 
their freshness and the berries their 
plumpness and rich colour. 

Bourne Vale. 


BEACH BORDERS. 

The partial lifting of roots and renova¬ 
tion of borders in early houses where trees 
are either making a too gross growth or 
otherwise exhibiting signs of exhaustion 
can now be undertaken. The first preli¬ 
minary is to prepare a sufficient quantity 
of suitable eeuqioMt and place it under 
cover in case the weather continues un- 
propitious. Lime rubbish for adding to 
tlie soil to check exuberant growth is 
another requisite, particularly when root¬ 
lifting alone is necessary, and of this a 
good supply should Ik* kept in stock where 
much fruit growing is carried on. New 
drainage material, too, should also be had 
in readiness in ease it. may be required 
to save time in the cleaning of that already 
in position beneath tlie borders- when it is 
removed. The loam used should be the 
best obtainable, and beyond adding the 
usual ingredients, such ns lime-rubble, 
wood-ashes, or charred soil, nothing else 
beside bone-meal is needed. To check 
rank growtli the roots when released from 
the border soil to within 4 feet or so of 
tlie stems of the trees should be short¬ 
ened back somewhat with a sharp knife. 
This and tlie mixing of a fair proportion 
of lime rubbish with the soil—which need 
not. be disiiensed with if in good condi¬ 
tion—generally has tlie desired effect. 
Once tlie evil is rectified a judicious crop¬ 
ping of the trees usually suffices to main¬ 
tain them in a fruitful condition after¬ 
wards. When tile renovation of a border 
is needed, it is always best to disiiense 
with as much of tlie old border as pos¬ 
sible, the general rule being to leave a 
ball some 3 feet to 4 feet in diameter, 
measuring from tlie stems of tlie trees. 
The roots in tlie jiortion to be taken out 
must be carefully lifted and laid in damp 
Moss or bay for tlie time being. This and 
the making of the new portions of tlie 
border should tie carried out with prompti¬ 
tude. so that the roots shall be out of tic- 
soil for as short a period as possible. In 
either case the soil should be settled round 
(lie roots before giving the finishing touch 
to tlie borders by affording a good water¬ 
ing. New borders, if the compost is not 
too moist, can hardly be trodden too firm 
whilst being made. A. W. 

Morello Cherries on north walls. —Many 
growers are under tlie impression that 
Morello Clienta* will not keep long when 
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ripe on the trees, but this is a mistake. 
Many years ago, when I was employed in 
a large garden in West Wilts, there were 
some very line trees on a high north.wail 
at the back of some fruit-houses. The de¬ 
mand for large quantities of fruit for 
shooting parties was great, and a tiortion 
of these trees was reserved and covered 
with close netting. On these trees I have 
seen good fruit at the close of October. 
The wall was always dry from the warmth 
in (he fruit-houses on the other side. 
Some few years ago, when in a garden in 
North Devon late in September, I was 
shown a north wall on which Were good 
Morello Cherries, late Plums, and Red 
Currants.— Dorset. 


STRAWBERRIES AS ANNUALS. 
When one sees what good results follow 
the annual system of culture in unsuitable 
soil it would be worth a trial in many 
gardens where these fruits fail owing to 
the above cause. In a poor soil resting on 
gravel and in stony land one season’s 
growth absorbs all the nutriment from the 
soil. How often does one hear of Straw¬ 
berries failing the second year though they 
did well at first. Also, how often does 
one see patchy Strawberry-beds, only half 
tlie space being covered, while tlie plants 
that do bear only give half a crop. In 
such a ease I would advise the annual 
system, as in this way (tie host fruits are 
obtained. 1 have seen excellent returns in 
market gardens by this mode of culture. 
Here the fruits are required large, and 
of tlie best shape. Such are readily ob¬ 
tained from annual culture, and, in addi¬ 
tion, the fruits are several days earlier. 
This is one of the strongest points, ns 
earliness with trade supplies is most im¬ 
portant. The early-flowering sorts, of 
which Royal Sovereign is a type, throw up 
their flower-spikes well above the foliage. 
In the plants grown as annuals these 
spikes nre usually stronger than those 
grown under tlie ordinary conditions, and 
are therefore more liable to injury from 
frost. With a limited number it is an 
easy matter to protect. I usually place 
dry litter at the end of the rows, and late 
in the day, if frost threatened, the litter 
was lightly shaken over the plants in 
bloom. Most varieties can be treated as 
annuals, blit the early fruiters, such as 
Royal Sovereign, The Earl, and King 
George, do well grown thus. Another ad¬ 
vantage is that the plants ran he grown 
closer together. IS inches between the 
rows and 12 inches between ihe plants. 1 
like to plant in July or early August, and 
to use strong, woll-rooted runners, ob¬ 
tained as early as possible. It may be 
thought the distances given for planting 
are somewhat close, but ibis is sufficient 
if grown as annuals, and it is easier to 
protect when grown thus. If desired, 
more room may he given. Ample sup- 
lilies of moisture must lie given after 
planting in dry weather, and should wire- 
worm lie in tlie soil dress with fresli soot 
and lime before planting. F. K. 

Pears cracked (Olivia ).—The cracking and 
unhealthy appearance of the Pears you send 
are due to a fungus named Fiiehdadium 
pirinum. The remedy is to spray the tree 
with a wash containing sulphate of iron ill 
addition to caustic soda, such as that 
designated Woburn wash. Do this as soon as 
the tree has been primed and the ground 
cleared of rubbish beneath it. Then, before 
the buds '' burst," when the tree lias flowered 
and the fruit is set, and again in from two to 
three weeks afterwards, spray with Wohurn- 
Bordeaux mixture. Use botii insecticides 
according to directions sent with them. 

" The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —AVuj Edition, 12th, revised, Kith descriptions 
o] all the lest plants, tree), and nhruls, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on uxwd. Cloth, medium Svo, 13s.; 
ftont free, 13). Gd. Of all Bookseller) or from thr office 
of Gardkninu Illustrated, G3, Lincoln') Inn Field), 
London, W.(J. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE SLUMP IN SWEET PEAS. 

At one time, as “ K. R. W.” says (p. 418). 
column upon column was devoted to 
Sweet Peas in the horticultural press, and 
it may lie claimed that to some extent the 
war and the abandonment of the summer 
shows have tended towards a slackening of 
tlie craze for over-grown Sweet Peas. 
There is no doubt that the flowers from 
plants in deeply - trenched, heavily- 
manured ground are superior to thosc 
grown on tlie usual lines; but if one com¬ 
pares the gaunt, bare stems of these 
highly - developed plants with clumps 
grown naturally, and without tlie aid of 
so much feeding, I think it will be ad¬ 
mitted that tlie refinement, freedom of 
blossom, and garden effects considerably 
outdistance those of plants grown for 
show. To see Sweet Peas grown as single 
or double cordons rigidly trained to 
12 feet, or longer, Bamboo-canes is far 
from pleasing. It mny Ik- that these giant 
flowers last longer than do the more 
naturally grown blooms, lint after all. 
where is the gain when the time taken in 
tying, disbudding, and watering is taken 
into account? Although I have always 
been nil enthusiast in Sweet Pens, I can¬ 
not admire them in the garden win n 
treated on exhibition lines. For this the 
ground must be trenched some 3 feet deep, 
manure placed in tlie bottom, and more 
between the spits; also an addition of 
chemical manures in order to produce 
flower - stems 2 feet in length, and 
blossoms unduly inflated. It is useless to 
compete with more rationally - grown 
flowers against, these exhibition giants. I 
should certainly prefer not to he an 
exhibitor, since tlie only means of success 
depends on 12-feet stakes carrying single 
stems that are bare their whole length. 

As pointed out by “K. It. W.,” too 
much stress lias been placed on novelty, 
and this craze for novelty has produced a 
legion of names, many of which are quite 
unjustifiable. Novelty is a stimulus to 
rivalry, but it has been very much over¬ 
done within recent time. There is no 
garden effect from Sweet Peas grown in 
continuous rows, even assuming separate 
colours are arranged in contiguous 
blocks. There are much more effect and 
convenience In gathering when planted in 
clumps 4 feet apart each way. It may 
seem a deal of ground to give up, and in 
the case of small gardens so much space 
would lie out of the question. Still, t In* 
principle could be practised with 
evident economy, for there is no doubt 
that more Sweet Peas are commonly 
grown than can lie found ,a use for. 
“K. It. W.” complains of tlie lack of 
scent In tlie newer waved Peas compand 
with the old-time grandiflorn strains. I 
have not, personally, found tlie lack of 
scent any detriment. 

Diseases have been rife among ex¬ 
hibition stocks, and it is no unusual e.\- 
perience to find in some seasons a great 
percentage of worthless, diseased plants, 
due to nothing else than the gorging of 
tlie plants with food, natural and 
chemical. Credit is certainly due to the 
hybridist for evolving a strain of so 
much variety in colour shades with the 
added attractiveness of the frilled petal. 
Tlie original Spencer form came as a 
natural break from the type. I remember 
its being exhibited at the Bath and other 
district shows by a local amateur 
grower quite two seasons liefore the 
j Silencer variety was .made known. It 
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would, therefore, seem that a spontaneous 
evolution took place at least in two 
widely separated places. At the western 
exhibitions these enlarged flowers and 
lengthened stems caused quite a sensation 
whenever and wherever exhibited, and 
considerably helped in securing the lead¬ 
ing prizes. Sweet Peas are indispensable, 
and ]K>ssibly the slump pertains more to 
exhibition Peas. If so the slump is not 
a material loss. W. S. 


TIIE GIANT ASPHODEL 
(Eremurus). 

The various forms of the genus Eremurus 
are worthy of a good place in our 
English gardens, as when planted in suf¬ 
ficient quantity, and Irregularly, a ideas¬ 
ing picture is at once produced. Their 1 
size, however, necessitates bold grouping 
in order to show them to advantage. The 
larger forms of E. robustus and Elwesi- 
anus are already well known and easily 
procurable; but the varieties raised by 
the late Mr. Ware must not be neglected, l 
as they give us new colours, such as 
ImlT, pink, and three forms of good 
yellow, all of which flower about a fort- 


or three years, when it will he found that 
the crowns have duplicated or triplicated 
themselves and then require careful re¬ 
moval. As these Asphodels commence then- 
new growth at the conclusion of their sum¬ 
mer life, the plants should be lifted Imme¬ 
diately after the leaves have disappeared, 
using forks and not spades, otherwise the 
root will suffer unduly. Once lifted, the 
crowns, with the long, snake-like roots 
attached, may be stored in a potting-slied 
for a month or two if necessary ; but care 
should he taken not to expose them to 
frosts. When replanting spread out the 
roots, rest the crowns upon sand, and 
cover with some *! inches to 5 inches of 
soil. Plant .'! feet to 4 feet apart, as the 
leaves of each plant will meet easily when 
developed in the summer. A good irre¬ 
gular group will produce a striking 
picture, especially so if furnished with a 
deep-green background, but, above all, let 
the giant Asphodels enjoy (he sun and 
warmth they desire. It. Beamish. 

GLASS v. OUTSIDE GARDENING. 
The increasing interest taken in hardy 
plants and shrubs has reacted to a con¬ 
siderable'extent uikju the culture of pot 


There is a growing, and a praiseworthy, 
tendency to regard glasshouses—apart, of 
course, from fruit-houses—as auxiliaries 
to the outside garden, instead of, ns 
formerly, making them a department by 
themselves, worked by a special staff, the 
members of which were employed strictly 
in such houses^ This led to the crea¬ 
tion of quasi-specialists, and while the 
specialist is a very useful man, it is to be 
feared that there is not much room for 
him in the average garden in which an 
all-round knowledge of fruits, plants, and 
vegetables is required. It is readily ad¬ 
mitted that in the winter and spring, con¬ 
ditions are changed, and that if regular 
supplies of foraed vegetables and flowers 
are required there must necessarily be 
conveniences to provide them. The point 
of the present note is to emphasise the 
greater attractions of open-air gardening 
in the late spring, summer, and autumn, 
and to lK)int out the wide and diverse 
varieties of plants which can be enjoyed 
during these months in comparison witli 
the limited, and stereotyped greenhouse 
and conservatory plants which, when all 
is said and done, are cultivated under 
altogether artificial conditions, and which. 



Part of a group of Giant Asphodels (Eremurus) in Mr. Beamish’s garden at Ashbourne, 


night later than the usual species, and 
ought, therefore, to be grouped by them¬ 
selves. The first means to their successful 
cultivation is heat and sun, so place them 
in the warmest part of the garden, facing 
south, and, if possible, give them prolec¬ 
tion from strong winds. These plants dis¬ 
like ricli, heavy ground, so put them in 
o|ien, friable soil through which the long, 
fleshy roots can run unhindered, and the 
result will be tall flower-spikes some S feet 
to 10 feet high. A mulching of spent Hops 
applied in early spring will bo of distinct 
advantage to them. It, is also advisable to 
surround each young crown ns it appears 
above the ground with a handful of ashes 
or sand. 

The duration of their growth is com¬ 
paratively short. The leaves make their 
npiienrnncc in the early spring and de¬ 
velop rapidly. During the month of June 
and even early July the flower-spikes are 
at their best. As soon as the flowers have 
failed, their stalks can bp removed in order 
to strengthen the crowns. The leaves 
commence to wither early in August and 
then die off rapidly. It is, therefore, 
necessary to introduce other plants which 
may gradually replace the Asphodels. ! 
The latter need not bH'distnrbed far two I 

C.o gle 


Glounlhaune, Co. Cork. 

plants. Where the owner manifests more 
interest in the* plants out-of-doors it 
naturally follows that the gardener, know¬ 
ing this, is more jierfimctory in his atten¬ 
tion to the plant-houses—at least, during 
the summer and autumn. To this may 
be traced, I think, to a great extent the 
gradual disappearance from plant-houses 
of many of the plants which were 
formerly held in high repute—hard- 
wooded subjects, for example, as well as 
the more difficult of greenhouse plants 
which were at one time regularly met 
with. A couple of decades ago the im- 
portance of a private garden was, 
curiously enough, gauged by the extent of 
its glasshouses, ranges of vineries, and of 
I’each-houses, Fig-houses, plant-houses, 
and so forth. Much competition was in¬ 
dulged in by young gardeners to ohfain 
situations in such places, and it was com¬ 
paratively rare to find a good hardy 
plnntsman among tliese youngsters. Now 
the converse is the case, for while the 
younger generation of gardeners is much 
more widely versed in the culture of hardy 
plants, their knowledge of the older types 
of greenhouse and conservatory plants is 
more limited than that of their prede¬ 
cessors. 


however skilfully they may be grown, 
could not possibly lie compared with the 
same plants grown under natural condi¬ 
tions in their native countries. Indeed, it. 
may be said, in the case of plants already 
referred to—Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and 
Begonias—even in our fickle climate the 
outside display will, at times, beat that 
under glass, although their period of per¬ 
fection is, naturally, later. K. Bright. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Veratrum nigrum from seed. —Will you 
kindly tell me how to grow Veratrum nigrum 
from seed? I have a fine plant of it here now 
in full bloom, and it ripens its seeds. Last, 
year I sowed the seeds ill a pot, somewhat, 
thickly—perhaps, too thickly. They germi¬ 
nated freely, but after developing the seed 
leaves grew no more. Should I sow them in a 
pan, and in what amount (if any) of heat, and 
less thickly, and in what eoil?—A. J. Mackey. 

ITlie seeds of this strong - growing 
Iierennial might be sown thinly in shallow 
drills in the ojicn as soon as ripe, or in 
pans placed in a cold frame. Any sandy 
loam will do, and if sown in the open not. 
more than J incli of soil as a covering 
should be given. Artificial heat is not. 
essential. This plant, is more or less 
tuberous rooted, and seedlings, after 
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all lias gone well, however, it will be 
found that small roots with crowns have 
been formed, and these will grow another 
year. By sowing thinly in the open the 
plants may he allowed to remain a couple 
of yenrs before disturbing them. You 
should well prepare the soil, make it very 
fine, press a shallow drill with the aid of 
the back of a rake or inch-wide lath, run 
in some silver sand or very sandy soil, and 
sow the seeds in this, covering up as 
already noted.] 

Narcissi. —Every three or four years the 
bulbs of the various species and varieties 
of Narcissi should be lifted, sorted, and 
replanted. A change of soil is desirable, 
but if this is not possible extra care should 
be taken to plant only the very best and 
healthiest bulbs. Bulbs of second quality 
may be planted in vaeant’spots in the wild 
garden or in the shrubbery. The present 
is a suitable time for the planting of the 
majority of early-flowering bulbs, includ¬ 
ing Grape Hyacinths (Muscari), Crocuses, 
Crown Imperials (Fritlllnrins), etc. 
Autumn-flowering Cyclamens are about to 
flower, and the ground about the tubers 
lias been cleared of weeds and a light top- 
dressing of sifted leaf-soil and a little 
bone-meal afforded the plants. 

When should Pyrethrums be divided?— 
There is a difference of opinion amongst 
growers as to when is the best time to 
divide Pyrethrums, some choosing the late 
autumn, whilst others pin their faith to 
a spring division. What is there to 
prevent splitting up of the roots as soon 
as the flowering stalks are cut away, 
nlwnys provided they are attended to in 
the matter of watering should a dry period 
ensue? My own experience goes to show 
that the best results are obtained by this 
earlier splitting up, and I see no reason 
why a plant that has done flowering 
should not be taken in hand straightaway. 

I am quite sure that if this course is 
adopted the plants often stand the winter 
better than where disturbance takes place 
in the autumn ; in fact, the earlier plants 
get. established by that time and go 
through tue winter with very few failures. 
Speaking about Pyrethrums to a friend 
the other day who has a large number, he 
fiointed to losses in his beds through 
dividing too late in the year.— Woopbast- 
wick. 

Broinpton and Intermediate Stocks.— 

Brompton Stocks used to be common in 
cottage gardens, and very sweet they were in 
spring and the early summer months, but 
they often fail through late sowing. They are 
looked upon as being old-fashioned, and are 
neglected, but if we have a good strain of 
seed and sow ill July, according to the dis¬ 
trict, and transplant during early autumn, 
they will flower well when the season comes 
round for them, intermediate or East Lothian 
Stocks are not quite hardy, and Bhould he 
potted up to flower under glass and kept till 
tlie turn of the days in a frame, and then 
given larger pots and moved to the green¬ 
house to flower. They are very sweet, and 
useful for cutting.—E. H. 

The old laced Pinks.— I suppose regrets are 
useless, but I certainly do regret the disap¬ 
pearance of the old laced X’inka so much cared 
for by the old florists in my early life. It 
must lie remembered, these old florists were 
to a large extent amateurs. It was a great 
treat to visit an old Tink-grower'a garden 
when the plants were in bloom in June or 
later. Cuttings or pipings were generally 
taken in June. Of course, we have beautiful 
Pinks now, but we miss our old favourites. 
—10. H. 

The Ixlollrlon.—Of the three recognised 
species of Ixiolirion probably the best is that 
known as I. Pallaasi. generally called I. tatari- 
rum. although authorities differ as to the 
specific rank or otherwise of some of the 
members of the genus. As a plant for the 
border or rock garden, any of the Ixiolirions 
may be purchased in autumn and planted 
about 4 inches deep in light, rather dry soil. 
The loose racemes of beautiful trumpet-shaped 
Id ue flowers are delightful—8. AKMUT. 

Sweet Pea Margaret Atlee.— This is very 
fine this season. It gives many stems with 
four blooms, and is of vigorous growth when 
properly treated. The stems are long and 
stout, and the creamy-pink flowers are prettily 
waved.—Sconisn Um^eb. 
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VEGETABLES. 

NEW POTATOES IN WINTER. 
Much attention is being directed to the 
production of garden food during the 
crisis through which we are passing, and 
in this connection a second crop of Pota¬ 
toes is being advocated. Very much de- 
Iiemls on the weather and the liability to 
disease, which it is feared bad weather 
may 7 invite. If these late summer Potato 
plots become infected with disease there 
is no hope for them. 

Last year, it will be remembered, there 
was a somewhat severe drought in early 
summer, followed later by a rainy period. 
In the lifting of the early Potatoes it was 
found there were many small tubers left 
ungathered. The rain, following the 
drought, set up an active growth in these 
tubers, and, having had an enquiry for 
new Potatoes for Christmas, I decided, in¬ 
stead of destroying them, to allow them 
to share the space with other crops put in 
for winter use, and develop, if jiossible, a 
catch crop. This they did. In July I put 
in some old seed retained for the purpose 
on a sheltered site, but these developed a 
less satisfactory yield than the others, and 
the quality was poor. I .ate Potato stocks 
need a longer season, and, if lifted too 
soon, have neither the texture nor flavour 
found in immature tubers of the earlier 
sections. Acting on this experience of last 
season I have planted a narrow border 
with ripened seed of Midlothian Early. 
No doubt spare pots may be utilised where 
ground is not nvailuble, as these may be 
stood on the path, and thus occupy no 
space that could be cropped. A spare 
frame may be made to do similar service, 
choosing in each case an early-maturing 
kind, such as Ringleader, First Crop, 
Sharpe's Express, Eclipse, and Midlothian 
Early 7 . New Potatoes are always popular, 
and will retain their flavour so long as 
their skins can be scraped, which may be 
done for some time after they are lifted, 
provided they are kept, in damp soil and 
well covered up. In this way I was able 
to send a daily supply to table last year at 
the Christmas season. Some have an idea 
they can have new Potatoes in mid-winter 
by burying them in biscuit-tins deeply in 
the ground, but my experience of this prac¬ 
tice ended only in disappointment, for they 
had not the flavour of the summer tuber 
and their skins had set. 

In a recent issue Mr. A. W. Sutton 
advocated the planting of old Potato sets 
during August. These I presume to be 
late varieties. To these I have already 
referred, giving my own experience. The 
season is short, and the prospect of frost 
reduces it materially, for, if cut only 
slightly by frost in autumn, there would 
not lie the reserve of vitality nor the 
length of days to help the growth of the 
ground tubers. I should also consider the 
early days of August quite late enough to 
plant out of doors. W. S. 

Wilts. 


ONIONS TO STAND THE WINTER. 
The site for these must now lie prepared, 
and unless it has previously been 
manured for the crop which lias just been 
cleared it should have that attention now. 
The manure should be in a well-rotted 
state and be mixed as intimately ns pos¬ 
sible with the soil as digging proceeds, 
for it is useless to look for a return in the 
shape of large, handsome bulbs unless the 
soil is in a fertile condition. Whether 
the site selected is a border, or a portion 
of one of the open quarters, it should lie 
free from shade aud face south. Prior to 
sowing, the surface, if lumpy, may be 


dressed with burnt refuse, but if in good 
workable condition a dressing of soot suf¬ 
fices. Either substance should he incor¬ 
porated with the surface while the latter 
is being broken down and raked to a fine 
condition. Light soils should be made as 
firm as possible by treading the surface 
after it is raked and levelled, hut less 
treading is required for medium and 
heavy staples. The shallow drills—about 
1 inch deep—should stand 1 foot apart 
ami the seed be sown not too thickly in 
them. Soxving may take place on or about 
August I2tb. If sown too early the 
plants run to seed after being trans¬ 
planted the following spring. Reliable 
sorts for tills sowing are White Leviathan 
and Giant Lemon Itocca. If sown in the 
proportion of one-third of the former to 
two-thirds of the latter an abundance of 
Onions will be available till near the end 
of the year. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pea Little Marvel for late sowing.— Last 
August, owing to the war, growers in this 
neighbourhood solved Peas later thau 
usual, and as we had a remarkably fine 
autumn the return was all one could wish. 
Much, however, deiiemls upon the variety, 
soil, and situation. The land referred to 
above was a light, loamy soil. For¬ 
tunately, there was a good rainfall at the 
time of sowing, and germination was rapid 
in consequence of tlie soil being warm. It 
would in many places be courting failure 
to sow the usual late varieties so late in 
the season, and my note only refers to 
what may he termed the first earlies or 
dwarfs. One of the best out of several 
dwarf varieties was Sutton's Little Marvel, 
which, though only from IS inches to 211 
inches In height, is a heavy cropper, and, 
though such a small grower, the pods may 
he termed of medium size. These are 
freely produced In pairs,"hud the quality 
is excellent. In the case referred to the 
crop was surprising and proved a most 
profitable one. It Is well to give a gener¬ 
ous root-run to obtain quick growth, and. 
should bad weather follow, it is an easy 
matter to give a little shelter. Little 
Marvel is an ideal variety for a cold frame. 
Grown thus, it may be sown in August 
witli every hope of success.—I-’. 

Mushrooms for autumn and winter.— 
Suitable beds for the production of Mush¬ 
rooms may be made up in cool sheds and 
cellars, in cool frames, or in the open air 
if the proper materials to make the beds 
can be obtained. Stable-manure that has 
been partially dried but not exhausted by 
over-heating, obtained from a stable when? 
the horses have hard food, will bo the 
most suitable. The difficulty Is to get 
such manure, as, to a certain extent, the 
motor has ousted the horse. I have found 
a foundation of leaves,or litter sufficiently 
thick to generate a little warmth very 
economical aud useful. On this lay 
(5 Inches or 8 inches of suitably prepared 
manure in which to deposit tlie spawn, 
and make all firm. When dry bricks of 
spawn are used they are broken up into 
pieces about 21 inches in diameter, aud 
covered with the manure 8 inches apart 
and made firm again. The beds are usu¬ 
ally spawned when the temperature is 
steady at about 80 (legs. I have spawned 
beds a little hottpr when they were on the 
decline. If the heat is right the spawn 
will throw out white threads at once, and 
the temperature of the beds must lie 
watched. If tlie heat declines fast it 
should be arrested by a covering of hay 
or litter. If all are moving right the 
white buttons will show on the surface in 
about six weeks, and will require 
spriukliug with tepid water,—E. II. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

TOE CHERRY LAURELS FOR THEIR 
FLOWERS. 

The Clierry Laurel is not usually grown 
for tlie value of its flowers, but tbe var. 
Mischemia, flowering shoots of which we 


reddish-brown spots which appear near 
the stalks on the underside of the newly- 
formed leaves. It is a handsome shrub, 
useful either for cutting or garden decora¬ 
tion. It should be planted in the full sun, 
as some plants which are in the shade 
have not bloomed with the same freedom 
as those fully exposed. 


long, narrow, almost Willow-like leaves, 
which rarely exceed 11 inches in width. 
Sussex. E. M. 


ONE OF WORCESTERSHIRE'S 
BEAUTIFUL TREES. 

The Spetcbley Yew is known and admired 
far beyond the confines of Worcestershire, 



A free-floicering form of the Cherry Laurel (Primus Lauroccrasus var. Alischeana). 


figure to-day, is a remarkably beautiful 
sort, which during May was a sheet of 
bloom. The white-flowered racemes are 
liorne so as to almost hide the leaves. This 
Cherry Laurel, of compact, free growth, is 
very distinct from any other I know. The 
leaves, each 3 inches in length and about 
an inch wide, commence to fall during the 
flowering period. Cupoijs are the small, 

Digitized by CjOOglC 


The vak. Zabeuasa is another excellent 
dwarf-spreading form which flowers with 
the greatest freedom about the same time. 
Racemes about 2 inches long appear at 
the axils of every leaf, pointing upwards. 
This makes a fine low undergrowth to 
large trees, and is a useful sort for cloth¬ 
ing ugly banks. Very distinct are the 


and had it been ruthlessly destroyed, the 
regret would have been very widespread. 
It is so well known and so much admired 
by those who take that road from Malvern 
to London that it is very usual to see 
motors slacken sliced as they pass the old 
church. Tradition has it that Sir Robert 
Berkeley or his j friend tfplin Evelyn 
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planting the interesting series of Cedars 
and other trees in the gardens, a record of 
which is preserved in the British Museum. 
In any case, it must have been planted by 
tiio.se who not only had an appreciation of 
(lie picturesque but with due regard that 
in future years the tree should not inter¬ 
cept light from the church, for it grows 
between tile church tower and the ]Kirch, 
and stands in magnificence upon its coign 
of vantage, looking proudly down on to the 
roadway below. 

Such a possesion should be guarded as 
a precious inheritance, alike by squire, 
parson, and parishioners, who are bnt 
trustees of what has I teen handed down to 
them from past ages, and no question of 
jiersonal taste should be allowed to inter¬ 
fere with their charge of what constitutes 
a beautiful feature, not. only of the little 
village of Spek-hley, but, indeed, of the 
whole countryside. E. Wiu.mott. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Climbers on walls. When preparing to 
cover a wall with flowering plant* it is as well 
to alternate deciduous anil evergreen things, 
or. at any rate, in the proportion of two to 
one. otherwise there will be a considerable 
portion of bare surface for several months of 
the year. Three of the best evergreen-flower¬ 
ing plants are Chois.va ternata, Eseallonia 
macrantha. and Crateegus Pyracantha. 
although the last is more noticeable in fruit 
than flower. An occasional Camellia may be 
planted on the chance of the flowers coming 
safely through the spring frosts. The best for 
outside work are japonica. anemonteflora, 
Chandleri eleeans. Donckelaari. ami reti¬ 
culata.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


REASONABLE NOTES. 


Pi.axts in bloom of the very early varie¬ 
ties now being sold in the streets in early 
August give us some idea of the long sen- 
son of this ]kj polar autumn flower, which, 
however, may be said to be at its best from 
November to the end of the year. In fact, 
llie extra early kinds do not appeal to me. 
They seem quite out of place among the 
many bright flowers in the garden at this 
lieriod, and the colours of their blooms 
have a dingy appearance. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are just now most satisfactory, the 
showery weather which has prevailed 
causing a clean, uninterrupted growth. 
Benlly, in the ease of cultivators who are 
aiming at the production of giant flowers 
llie outlook has seldom been more cheery. 
The flower-buds have npjicared nt a capital 
time, they are swelling freely, and the 
few stems which each plant is allowed to 
carry seem extra strong and vigorous, with 
leaves of great size. Whether giant 
blossoms will be wanted or no this year, 
when so many of the exhibitions hitherto 
held are cancelled, is another matter. It 
is doubtful if there be any appreciable fall¬ 
ing off in the number of plants grown for 
profit in these times; certainly not in the 
late-flowering kinds. To save labour more 
plants than usual have been planted out 
instead of being grown in pots, but this 
manner of production I have never taken 
to, unless means are provided to cover the 
o|iening flowers without having to lift the 
Plants. This, of course, is done on a large 
scale by some of our market men, who are 
noted for the line examples they obtain for 
sale. The seml-carly varieties—that is, 
those that flower in October—may well be 
treated tints by those who can protect with 
canvas to ward off rain. 

In dealing with plants in pots, then, I 
am thinking of the practice followed by 
most readers of gardening journals, to 
whom a few reminders may bo welcome. 
If one could name a single item that 
causes many failures it is overcrowding. 
Maybe a score of plants art' in a space 
which should Ixvgiycn up to lftlf-a-dozen, 




and, consequently, the growths are thin, 
soft, and unripened. On such growth one 
cannot obtain large flowers of good colour. 
A good plan is to stand the plants so that 
the leaves of each one may he clear of 
those of its neighbour, and ns the season 
goes on still allow more room, so that 
air and light can do their work. The ques¬ 
tion. too, as to the number of blossoms we 
desire is important. The flowers on plants 
for exhibition are generally reduced to 
three, but this exceptional plan is only 
carried out by the few. There are others 
who, liking Chrysanthemums out of the 
ordinary, allow every flower-bud that ap¬ 
pears to open. Between the two we get 
a style of bloom much appreciated, and 
this is the kind seen in the shops of our 
leading florists. Such blooms may lie had 
by allowing one only to come on each 
branch. A well-grown plant will produce 
a dozen or upwards, and this, by the way, 
is a good plan for getting first-class ex¬ 
amples of the single-flowered kinds. 

Tlie growing of first-rate blooms again 
is a question of bud selection. From now 
onwards the plants not grown for big 
blooms wilt be branching naturally nt the 
tips of all the stems. In the centre of 
these clusters of little shoots will he found 
tiny flower-buds. If the shoots at the 
points are not removed they will grow and 
eventually smother the flower-buds. But 
if they are removed the flower-buds swell, 
and we obtain what is known as the crown 
bud development. In the latter ease the 
plants have about a month of extra time 
to build up comparatively large 
blossoms, which would otherwise go to the 
making of stems and leaves. This, in a 
word, is what the crown-bud means, and 
llie matter must lie attended to at once, or. 
as will be seen, valuable time is lost. 

In tlie way of moisture we have this 
season been assisted by pretty regular 
ruins, and much labour may have been 
saved. Still. I would prefer rather more 
sunlight if this does entail more work. A 
sunny autumn, indeed, is needed. It is 
advisable from now to use stimulants. 
Nowadays there are many capital artificial 
manures on the market. These are especi¬ 
ally valuable to the town grower, who can¬ 
not obtain liquids from animal manures. 
'The value of manure in a dry state is 
further enhanced by tlie grower being able 
to use it in wet weather when the roots 
of the plants may not need moisture. 
Country folk are well placed, inasmuch as 
they can get sheep or cow manure, and if 
tills be put into a bag, then tlie whole 
plunged in the water-tank, a first-class 
stimulant hs ready to hand. Fowl manure 
may be used in tlie same way, but this, 
being comparatively strong, must lie used 
with care. In each case if the water lie 
just coloured and used at every application 
no harm will follow. For some years I 
have been able to obtain the drainings from 
a cowshed and have used them with capi¬ 
tal results for Chrysanthemums and other 
plants. The danger here is that there is 
little colour, and it would be easy to give 
a dose strong enough to kill the roots of 
the plants. The necessity for proper tying 
of tlie stems need not be emphasised. 
Insect ]iests arc less troublesome just now. 
Earwigs may be caught, the fungus known 
as tlie "rust" seems practically extinct, 
whilst ordinary mildew on tlie undersides 
of the leaves may be dealt with by dusting 
them with sulphur—preferably dark- 
coloured sulphur. It is well when the 
plants are put under glass to dust each 
one systematically, but there will bo plenty 
of time to think about this. Top-dressing 
by adding some rich soil is frequently 
advised at tills time of tlie year. It ap- 
I>cnrs to me that this is quite unnecessary. 


for tlie reason that we can give the roots 
all the feeding they want in other ways. 
The most serious objection to top-dressing 
is this: Fresh earth on the surface makes 
tlie watering most difficult. The soil on 
the surface leads us to think tlie roots are 
moist, whilst that below may lie dust-dry. 

II. Suoks-mith. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


GROWING GLOXINIAS. 

Will you kindly give me u few hints about 
growing good Gloxinias? Aty plants never 
have more than three or four flowers.-— is. M. 
Birch. 

[Gloxinias luxuriate in the genial tem¬ 
perature of a mild stove or intermediate- 
house ranging from CO dogs, to 70 dogs, or 
7,1 degs., with a constantly humid 
atmosphere, freedom from draughts, and 
shade from all but very faint sunlight, 
l’lnce the norms at first in pots about 
twice the diameter internally of the 
bulbs, using a mixture of fine loam, peat, 
leaf-mould, and sand in nearly equal 
parts with good drainage, rimige the l>ots 
in a liot-bed at 75 degs. or 80 degs., and 
give very little water until the plants are 
well in growth, but dew them overhead 
on bright mornings. When in growth 
give water more freely, and ns soon as the 
roots begin to work round the sides of the 
pots shift, them into others about 2 inches 
larger, using a similar mixture of soil, but 
doubling tlie proportion of loam, reducing 
the sand, and adding a dash of soot and 
lione-uieal or some good artificial, and also 
making the soil rather firmer than at first. 
Always afford free drainage. Keep the 
plants in tlie hot-bed, if possible, until 
growing freely, when they may lie removed 
to a shelf near t he glass or on to a high 
stage, where they will receive plenty of 
light, but shade regularly from direct, sun¬ 
light. Drought must lie carefully avoided 
throughout, or the plants will lie attacked 
by thrills and will suffer severely. Do not 
syringe tile plants overhead much, and 
only with pure rain-water, but in bright or 
warm weather keep tlie surrounding sur¬ 
face always moist. If the plants do well, 
and have filled their pots with roots by tlie 
middle or end of May, they may be again 
shifted into (sits a size or two larger, pro¬ 
ceeding ns liefore, but making tlie soil still 
firmer, and adding a little old hot-tied 
manure, and a dose or two of some stimu¬ 
lant shortly before will enable them to get 
hold of the fresh soil the more quickly. 
When again rooted out, and the flower- 
buds are rising, feed the plants moderately 
with weak soot and guano-water, an in¬ 
fusion of horse or sheep-droppings, and to¬ 
wards the last a weak solution of sulphate 
of ammonia, ] oz. to the gallon, twice or 
thrice.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Forcing early bulbs. 1 have potted my 
earlieet Freesias. and they are now outside 
and will in due course be taken undc-r glass, 
but not forced much. White and pink Hya¬ 
cinths have been boxed and potted largely, 
and are plunged in fibre and placed in a cool 
position to make roots before forcing. The 
Dutch Hyacinth growers nre sending them 
over specially prepared for forcing, which 
means warmth to complete ripening after the 
bulbs are lifted. This special ripening gives 
Ihe bulbs a very clean and firm appearance. 
It is better not to ram the soil too firmly in 
potting, as, if this is done, the roots lift the 
bulbs out, of the soil. Give them a chance to 
make plenty of good roots, and the flower- 
spikes will come right,—E. H. 

Eupatorium vernale.—This is a useful sub¬ 
ject for blooming in winter and spring in the 
greenhouse. The flowers, which are white, are 
much appreciated by many for the perfume 
thev exhale, which is similar to that, of the 
Heliotrope. Tlie plants are now being shifted 
into various Bized pots, so that there chit 11 be 
au ample number available for all purposes. 
Their present uuarters is a cold pit. where 
they are given an abundance of nir and lightly 
ebaderi from hot ruiishine.- (i. P. K. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

1* ulojm August 12m.— Lavender (in 
variety), Khyncospcrmum (in variety), 
Clematises (in variety), Wistaria (in 
variety), Homneyas, Magnolia (/randiflora , 
it. ytuuca. Hoses (in great variety), 
Ceanuthtis (in various colours). Hydran¬ 
geas (various), Pcrorskiu atriplieifolia, 
Indigofera Cerardiana (carious shades), 
Zenubia pulvcrulcnta spcciosa, Honey¬ 
suckles (several), yuccas (in variety), 
Sun Hoses and Hock Hoses, IIyperinnns 
tin variety), Arundo conspieua. Plwrmium 
Cooki, (Spirted Aitchisoni, S. aria-folia, 
Spanish Chestnut, Sweet Alder, Veronicas 
(in great variety), Eucry pitta plnnatifolia, 
Haddleias (in variety). Passion-flower, 
Sparlium junceum, Playianthus f.yalli, 
Deulzias, Desfontaincas, .Esenins parvi- 
flora, Amorpha fruticosa, hardy Fuchsias 
(carious). The Daisy Hush, Mutisia decur- 
rens, Cassinia fulvlria. Iterberidopsis 
corallina. Daphne Cneorum, Mcnzicsias 
(in five kinds). Ericas (many varieties), 
Hhus Cotinus (in variety), Calycanllius 
floridus, Tamarix, Bcrberitt Wilsonie, An¬ 
dromeda polifolia, Calalpa japouica, 
M eiyelas, Myrtus Luma, Aralitt spinosa, 
Clerodendron Iricholomum, Anemone 
japonica (in variety), Plume Poppy, 
tlaltonias, Acanthus Candelabrum, 

(lladioli (in variety), Phacelias, Hardy 
tUraniums , Agapanllius (in variety), 
Montbretius (in variety). Transvaal Daisy 
(various ctdours). Convolvulus mauritani- 
cus, Cazania splendens, (.'annas (in 
variety). Campanulas, Pcnlstemons 

l several), Tunica Saxifraga (double and 
single). Tufted Pansies (in great variety), 
Iptonaa coccinea, I. cardinalis, Eccremn- 
carpus scaber. Cherry Pie (in variety). 
Carnations (in great variety), Annual 
I.inarias, ley and Sweet-scented Pelar¬ 
goniums. Funkia grandiflora allta, Liliums 
(several). Cardinal Lobelias, Crinum 
Powcllt, C. P. album, Shamrock Pea, 
Plumbago Larpenta-, Zansehneria cali- 
f arnica, Oxalis (various), Lcplosiphons, 
Perennial Peas, Sparaxis pulchcrrima, 
Dianthus sinensis, Violet Cress, Hho- 
danthe. Phlox Drummondi, Viola cornuta, 
Merembergia frutescens, Clintonia pul- 
ehella, Antiriiiinums (several varieties). 
Verbenas, Mcsembryanthrmums, Partu- 
laceas. Swan Hirer Daisy. Evening Prim¬ 
roses. Linaria pallida, Agatha a ortestis, 
Verbasrums, Dahlias (in variety), Salvias 
(in variety). Cornflowers. Eupatoriums. 
Aerocliniums, Cypsopltilas, Trilomas 
(various). Lupins, Anlliemis h'elwayi, 
Eehiuops (in variety). Hose and White 
Willow Herb, Poppies, Loosestrifes, 
Coreopsis grandi flora. Monkshoods, Poly¬ 
gonums (in variety). Meadow Hue. Chrys¬ 
anthemum maximum (in variety), Senecio 
Clirorum, Double and Single Arrow Head, 
Water Lilies (numerous varieties). Day 
Lilies, (Haul Water Plantain, Phragmilis 
communis, Veronica Candida, Filcne 
Fellafla. Aster Amelins, A. \ovl llelgii. 
Codettas, Laratcra irimestris (in carious 
ctdours), Aratia cordala. Lore in a Mist, 
Cull in sin bieolor. flilia, Erigerons, Del¬ 
phiniums, Sweet Ftillans, Clarkias. 
Cosmos, Pote.ntillas, Stachys Corsica. 
Tlialictrum Dclavayi, Scaliiosas (in , 
variety), Cromwells, Bergamots, Era- i 
dlum, IT ill aw (lentian, Achillcas (in 
variety). Sea Hollies (several), drums. 
Peruvian Lilies, Coat's Hue, Anchusa, 
Hollyhocks, Hudbeckia purpurea, Coniine- 
lina cirlcstis. Sandwort, Androsaec land- j 
ginosa. Aster nlpinus, Dryas oetopctatn, 
Cislus alyssoidcs, Callirlioe inrolucrata, I 
Epilobium pedunculate, Erilrirhium : 
strictum, Hope Crass (Hrstio), Aponogeton 
grandi flornm. 

Digitized by 



Work of the week.— The time lias new 
arrived when the various alterations to la 1 
carried out during the coming autumn c*.d 
winter should he settled, as many things 
that have occupied the same beds for a 
number of years, and which cease to 
interest, should be overhauled, and sni i- 
thing of a different character planted In 
their place. A large hod now full of Car¬ 
nations' will probably be filled with a 
selection of the best yellow Roses with a 
groundwork of Giant Forget-me-nots. 



Strcptocarpus Wcntllandi. 


Reds must be selected for Carnations, ns 
these call for rather special treatment in 
the matter of soil. These have generally 
been grown in groups of several varieties 
in a lied, but this year we propose to plant 
(in certain eases) in beds of one variety 
only. The quarters for nutuiun-sown 
Sweet IVrs must be selected, ns these will 
require preparation. On heavy soils the 
seeds may lie sown during the latter end 
of Kept ember, a little later on warm, 
sandy soils. Sweet Peas sown last 


autumn are now over 10 feet high. A few 
plants from cuttings of Androsace Wal- 
kinsi have lieen put out on a warm and 
well drained bank, which is kept in posl- 
| tion by a low, retaining wall. Choice 
| alplues are very happy in this post- 
1 tion. Gladioli now flowering freely have 
boon lightly staked to protect them from 
rough winds. Crinum l’owelli and C. 
Powelli album are flowering freely. A 
little Bracken thrown over their roots in 
winter is all the protection they receive. 
Hardy Heaths that have passed out of 
flower are growing freely, and promise 
well for the future. E. M. 

Sussex. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Forget-me-nots. —A large number of M. 
dissitittora and M. d. Perfection has been 
pricked off in lines in the kitchen garden. 
The latter is later in blooming, but it lias 
a larger and very striking flower, which is 
very telling when the plants are massed. 
M. dissititlora is largely used for planting 
in the rough Grass under deciduous trees. 
Employed in this way the effect is excel¬ 
lent, provided care is taken to avoid all 
formality in the planting. 

Canterbury Bells.— These have been 
transferred from the boxes into which 
they were pricked off to the open ground 
and planted in rows for the sake of con¬ 
venience when hoeing the ground. By the 
middle of Hotelier these will have made 
tine strong plants and be ready for setting 
out in borders and the wild garden. 

Sweet Williams. —A good quantity of the 
variety Pink Beauty has been planted out. 
with a view to having a reserve of plants 
for drawing upon when planting-time 
arrives. 

Hardy Cyclamens.— A bed in a semi- 
shaded spot has been well drained and 
filled with a suitable compost in which to 
plant conns of these dainty autumn and 
spring-flowering plants. 

Border Carnations. — The flowering 
season is now quite over, and layering is 
being proceeded with in earnest. In con¬ 
sequence of the weather being so showery 
the beauty of the blooms has been sadly 
marred during the latter part of the 
flowering jieriod. 

Michaelmas Daisies.— These require fre¬ 
quently looking to, giving a tie here and 
there to prevent the growths from falling 
about and s|ioiling the appearance of the 
plants. If the growths are allowed to 
break loose and remain unattended to for 
any length of time their points speedily 
turn upwards, which no after attention 
will remedy. Recent rains have suited 
these moisture-loving plants, and they 
look very promising. 

Border Chrysanthemums _These have 

arrived at that stage when if not sup¬ 
ported and securely tied, rough winds will 
do a considerable amount of mischief. A 
good stake—not too obtrusive—placed in 
the centre of the plant usually answers 
for them. All side growths can then be 
secured to the stake with stout strands of 
green ratlin. 

Herbaceous borders. —There are many 
plants, such ns lleleniums. Sunflowers, 
and so on. which have yet to be supported 
to prevent them from spreading about, 
thus damaging other things and becoming 
very untidy in apiiearanee. The. npiier 
portions of Pea-sticks have been employed 
for this puriose Ibis season with marked 
success, the result being that the plants 
look far more natural when so suptorted 
than when three or more stakes are em¬ 
ployed. 

Hydrangeas. — A number of these 
planted out will slionlV Is* in flower. So 
u-.,'d, they are very effective, and entail 
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but little trouble beyond affording a good 
soaking of water now and again in dry 
weather. A good batch of cuttings to 
furnish plants for flowering in pots next 
May nnd June has been put into moderate 
warmth to strike. 

Callas. —The crowns have been shaken 
out and repotted, some singly, others 
ihrec and four in a pot, according to the 
purpose for which the plants are required. 
The pots are standing for the present in 
an open, sunny spot. 

Smilax.—The crowns for affording a 
good supply of trails for winter use ore 
sending up a great quantity of growths, 
which are being trained on strands of fine 
green twine fastened to pegs in the pots 
at tlie oue end and to the roof trellis at 
tlie other. Slender trails of a considerable 
length are secured in this way. 

Double Primulas.— Plants that were pro¬ 
pagated as advised in a former note should 
now be potted into 5-inch and C-inch pots. 

A compost of two-thirds loam, one-third 
leaf-mould, and a small quantity of 
manure with a liberal addition of sand 
suits their requirements. It was formerly 
the rule to add a little i>eat, but, this is 
not necessary if the loam is full of fibre. 
Double Primulas succeed best if given a 
little more warmth than is generally 
accorded the single sorts. 

Bedding-plants. —Preparation for the 
propagation of all lliat are Increased from 
cuttings should now be made. Pelar¬ 
goniums of the Zonal and Ivy-leaved types 
may be struck in boxes nnd tlie more 
tender subjects in pans and pots. If a list 
of requirements is prepared beforehand, 
then the exact number of lioxes, etc., can 
be got ready, and much time saved. Loam 
and leaf-mould being the principal ingre¬ 
dients in tlie way of compost, a good 
stock of both should he mixed ready and 
passed through a fine sieve, saving the 
rbldlings lo place over tlie crocks in the 
bottom of the boxes, etc. The receptacles 
should be filled to within half an inch of 
tlie top with the soil, whieli should be 
made firm and then surfaced with 
coarse silver sand. Several subjects, such 
as Calceolarias, Pentstemons, perennial 
Phloxes, etc., need not, he propagated till 
the end of September, when the cuttings 
can be pricked direct into a lied of soil 
made up in n cold-frame. Hollyhock cut¬ 
tings, if taken with n boot and inserted 
singly in small pols, will strike quickly if 
placed in a frame and kept close for the 
time lieing. 

Parsley in boxes.— Where difficulty is 
experienced, owing to damp and other 
causes, in maintaining a good supply of 
Parsley during the winter tlie plan of 
growing a good quautily of roots in boxes, 
or large pots if preferred, should be re¬ 
sorted to. The plants should lie lifted 
from (lie open ground, giving those the 
preference which were raised from seed 
sown last April or May. After the recent 
rains these will lift well and should at 
once lie transferred either to the boxes or 
jhiIs. If the latter are previously parti¬ 
ally filled with a fairly rich compost the 
bails will only need to be surrounded with 
I lie same kind of soil and made firm after¬ 
wards. For some time to come they can 
stand outdoors. The most suitable winter 
quarters for Parsley grown thus is a 
Peach-house or vinery which can be freely 
ventilated on all favourable occasions. In 
these days frames are usually required 
for other purposes, otherwise, if one can 
1h> spared, it may now he filled with 
Parsley, which, in the event of the coming 
winter lieing severe, will prove very 
serviceable. 

Nuts.— These are plentiful this season, 
and they are, now that an abundance of 
moisture has reached-.!he roots, swelling 
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apace. A keen look-out for squirrels has 
to be kept, otherwise they will quickly 
ruin the crop. Hard as it may seem, 
powder and shot is the only remedy to use 
against them. 

Loam. —The present and next month are 
a good time in which to dig, cart, and 
stack a quantity of loam for the ensuing 
season’s requirements. The turves should 
be dug about 3 inches in thickness and of 
a convenient length and width, so that 
they will hind one another together when 
the stack is built. The top of the stack 
should bo rklge-shaped aud cased over 
with turves of good length to render it as 
watertight as possible. Where it can be 
liad, turf from an old sheep pasture 
generally affords the best loam for general 
purposes. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines. — The heavy 
rains during the last month have 
thoroughly soaked the borders. The trees 
are healthy, vigorous, and free from in¬ 
sects, and only require sun to ripen up a 
fine crop of fruit. Continue to stop all 
strong growths and keep the shoots trained 
in to let in light and air. 

Pears. —The few varieties, such ns 
Jargonelle, Beurrt* Giffard, Clapp’s 
Favourite, and Williams’ Bon Chretien, 
that ripen at this season, need daily atten¬ 
tion. Allow the fruits to become fairly 
ripe before gathering them, so that they 
may be eaten almost direct from the tree, 
when their full flavour will be appreciated. 
With so little sun I fear that flavour will 
be poor in most fruits. 

Strawberries.— The showery weather is 
favourable to the growth of young plants 
recently put out. Continue to remove all 
runners as fast as they appear, aud keep 
the soil frequently stirred between the 
plants. A few r rows of young plants have 
been put out for supplying runners next 
season. All flower-spikes are removed 
throughout tlie season. 

Calanthes having now filled their pots 
with roots require copious supplies of 
water whenever the compost becomes dry, 
but during (lull weather water must be 
afforded with the greatest care or the new 
leaves and pseudo-bulbs that are now form¬ 
ing will become spotted and diseased. 
Plants thoroughly well rooted are, at 
alternate waterings, given weak liquid 
manure. It is important at this period to 
expose the plants to all the sunlight possi¬ 
ble; also to admit plenty of fresh air. The 
plants should be raised well up to tlie roof- 
glass, and so arranged tliat each will ob¬ 
tain its full share of sunlight. 

Malmaison Carnations. — Tlie earliest- 
layered plants are now ready for llotting. 
The layers are severed from the parent 
plants a few days before lifting them. The 
compost for the young plants will consist 
of fibrous loam, lime rubble, sand, n little 
wood-ashes, nnd manure from a spent 
Mushroom-bed. Pot very firmly, keeping 
the collar of tlie plant above the soil. After 
potting, the plants should lie placed in a 
cool house or frame. Give the plants a 
good watering after potting and spray 
them lightly overhead until they have re¬ 
covered from the check to the roots, when 
the spraying should he gradually discon¬ 
tinued. 

Buddleia variabilis. — This beautiful 
flowering shrub and its varieties 
Veitchlana, magniflen, and suporbn, are 
very handsome shrubs which bloom during, 
late summer and autumn. The Buddleia 
rijiens seed in plenty, and the plants arc 
all the better if what is not required of 
this be removed as soon as the flowers are 
over. They can also be easily Increased 
by cuttings taken when the growths have 


got moderately firm. It appears to thrive 
best in a young state, aud the stock ought 
to be renewed occasionally either by 
cuttings or seeds. 

Hydrangea paniculata is also a very 
handsome late-flowering shrnli and should 
be grown in quantity in suitable situations 
in the garden. This plant requires a rich, 
moist soil. It looks particularly well by 
the waterside or against a dark back¬ 
ground. In such situations the stately 
white panicles of bloom are very attractive. 

Lavender. —This Is very effective when 
massed in beds or interspersed with other 
shrubs. It also forms an excellent dwarf 
hedge by the sides of the kitchen or flower 
garden paths. The bushes are now in full 
flower, nnd the spikes will soon be ready 
for cutting, which should be done on a fine 
day. The shoots require clipping annually 
to keep the plant in a proper shape. This 
should be done directly after the flowers 
are over. Lavender is ensily increased 
from cuttings, which should be inserted in 
a cold frame, keeping the lights closed 
until roots have formed. There arc several 
varieties, which differ slightly in habit. 

Spring Cabbage.— The earliest plants of 
the first solving will he planted out ns soon 
as ready. A plot of ground recently occu¬ 
pied by Onions lias been prepared by deep 
digging and manuring. After tlie ground 
is made firm the plants are put out in rows 
IS Inches apart and 1 foot between tlie 
plants, so that in early spring Ibe alternate 
ones can be removed for filling gaps, which 
often occur after a wet winter. riant 
very firmly. 

Celery is growing freely and looking re¬ 
markably well. Carefully remove all the 
surplus side growths nnd attend to blanch¬ 
ing. It is a great mistake to attempt to 
blanch too much of each stem at oue time. 
About every succeeding ten days a small 
portion of fine soil should he added, taking 
care that the whole of the leaf-stalks are 
drawn tightly together and tlie soil placed 
firmly. If the Celery fly makes its appear¬ 
ance take steps to destroy the grubs before 
any serious damage is done. 

Carrots raised from seeds sown early in 
July have been thinned to i! inches apart. 
Tlie plants are given frequent light dust¬ 
ings of soot whilst tlie dew is on the foliage 
and also during damp weather. 

Turnips will also be thinned ns quickly 
as possible and the foliage dusted in the 
early morning with soot nml wood-ashes 
mixed to keep tlie Turnip fly in check. If 
the crops already sown are not sufficient to 
furnish a supply of Turnips throughout 
the winter there is still time to make 
another sowing on a sheltered border. 
Select some quick-growing variety for this 
purpose. 

Maize and Indian Corn, — Though the 
plants have made splendid growth the dull 
weather lias been unfavourable for tlie de¬ 
velopment of the cobs. Remove as much 
foliage as can be spa red to allow the air 
and sunlight to reach the cobs. 

F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Lavender. —In the course of the week 
the crop of Lavender has been harvested. 
The plants have flowered very freely, and 
if tlie spikes are not. quite so massive as 
usual, owing to the drought of early 
summer, they nre perhaps much more 
fragrant than in seasons when there is 
less sun. This cutting applies only to 
spikes grown for drying, the flowers of 
those in the borders being permitted to 
remain. Towards the end of the month 
cuttings may he put in. These do quite 
well in cold-frames; but the practice fol¬ 
lowed here is to pul the cuttings into 
boxes and to give them the same winter 
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treatment as is afforded to Pelargoniums. 
They require to be kept on the dry side 
throughout the dull months, and in spring, 
if reboxed and given more space between 
the plants, they soon make very useful 
•luff. Lavender can, of course, be easily 
raised from seed, but by using cuttings 
time is saved. 

Cucumbers.— Top-dressings were given 
to plants now bearing freely in frames. 
It is much better to give such top-dress¬ 
ings gradually than to place a large bulk 
of material on the roots at one time. If 
the loam used for this purpose is of fairly 
good quality there is no need for artificial 
or liquid manure. When stimulants are 
given there is always a danger of gross 
and infertile shoots, and, in any case, 
Cucumbers if given sufficient heat and 
moisture are apt to grow rampantly. 
Regular stopping is necessary in order 
that, fertility may be maintained, and any 
superfluous leaves must be removed, so 
that all the light and air possible may 
reach the plants in the rapidly shortening 
days. 

Peaches. —When rijieuing, Peaches can¬ 
not have loo much air, and unless the 
borders should appear to be over dry no 
further waterings ought to be given after 
the final swelling takes place. If the 
foliage is at tills time healthy, no danger 
is to be apprehended from insects; but 
even in the case of a trifling outbreak of 
red-spider no alarm need be felt. The 
crop, as a rule, is soon over, and after¬ 
wards the regular free use of the syringe 
will soon bring things to the normal again. 
It is good practice to gather up fallen 
foliage almost day by day, for it is very 
often due to the neglect of this precaution 
that outbreaks of insect or fungoid 
troubles may be traced. Peaches ought 
to bo gathered when they readily part 
from their stalks when a little pressure is 
brought to bear on the base of the fruits. 
The crop upon walls is, so far, very en¬ 
couraging. and earlier trees have been 
netted. The netting in this case is chiefly 
to prevent damage to ripened fruits which 
may chance to drop, for I have never 
kiown birds interfere with Peaches or 
with Nectarines, their chief enemies being 
mice or a stray rat, against which cotton 
nets are worthless. When signs of these 
vermin are noticed recourse is imme¬ 
diately had to traps, various sorts of 
which are used, including the dendly 
“ breakback ” as well as the ordinary 
spring traps. 

Winter-flowering plants ought at this 
time to tie encouraged to make as much 
growth as possible, and to be repotted as 
occasion requires. In the case of the 
Lorraine Begonias, Ilryophyllums, Pentas 
carnea, and Justieins, some plants are 
almost certain to take a lead from others. 
These ought to be repotted whenever their 
growth warrants a shift, Instead of, as is 
too often the case, leaving them to starve 
until the bulk of the batch is attended to. 
Rex Begonias seem to have fallen upon evil 
days, but they tire worthy of renewed atten¬ 
tion, for not only is their foliage highly 
ornamental, but they bloom fairly well 
throughout the winter and spring when 
given moderate stove heat. Salvias and 
Eupatoriums, now making very promising 
growth, were during the week looked over, 
any premature blooms being suppressed 
and any needed pinching attended to. If 
for any purpose small plants of these very 
showy and accommodating subjects should 
be required, cuttings put into the propa¬ 
gating case and kept close will soon emit 
roots, and if the little plants are after¬ 
wards grown coolly until they reach 5-inch 
pots they make very useful stuff. 

Cytisus racemosus. — Small, bushy 
plants of C. racemostm qre very useful for 
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house work, and last over a considerable 
period. Larger plants in 10-inch or 
12-inch pots are valuable in many ways, 
for not only do they add much to the 
brightness of conservatory or greenhouse 
during winter and spring, but, in addition, 
it is possible to cut large quantities of 
their sweetly-scented sprays. 

Arum Lilies. —Whether planted out or 
ripened off in the pots in which they were 
grown, the time is at hand when Arum 
Lilies must be overhauled. All depends, 
of course, upon the time at which they 
are required, hut it is best not to delay 
the annual repotting. In either ease, 
after repotting, it is necessary to be care¬ 
ful with the watering for a short time 
until the roofs get to work in the fresh 
soil. Afterwards, watering must be 
copious. A good, holding loam with just 
sufficient sand to make it ixirous, and with 
a dash of soot added, will he found to give 
good results. When tile plants are coming 
into bloom liquid stimulants can safely be 
given should it be considered necessary. 

Vegetable garden.— Owing to almost 
daily rains of some violence, it has been 
nearly impossible to accomplish any work 
among the vegetables. In comparatively 
dry intervals further (and final) plantings 
were made of Early Ulm Savoy and of 
Curly Kale. Growth is well maintained 
among winter vegetables, and mid-season 
crops of Peas and of Cauliflowers are turn¬ 
ing in well. French Beans, now plentiful, 
are adding variety to the vegetables 
already in use, and surplus pods will be 
picked when quite young for bottling and 
preserving. W. MoGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

August 17th, 1915. 

Tiie meeting held on the above date, while 
considerably below the average for the 
time of year, was not without interest or 
variety. Its outstanding feature was the 
remarkable exhibit of vegetables from the 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Elstree, and for which 
a gold medal and the Lindley medal for 
culture appeared but its due reward. High- 
class in its every detail and artistically 
displayed, it is doubtful whether any vege¬ 
table exhibit has ever been more attrac¬ 
tively placed before the public. Phloxes 
from Haywards Heath and Gladioli from 
Langport were in jierfection. 

ROSES. 

The only exhibit of Roses was that from 
Mr. John l’igg, Royston, Herts, who staged 
a superb gathering of these flowers. The 
richly-coloured Mmo. Edouard Ilerriot was 
arranged in the centre, some 200 or 300 
flowers being used, witli fine effect. Two 
sni>erb yellows, the fine Hybrid Briar 
Rayon d'Or and Duchess of Wellington, 
occupied prominent positions, while such 
as Mrs. Andrew' Carnegie (white), Mine. 
Hoste (cream), and Lady I’irrie were in 
equally imposing array. The fragrant 
yellow'-flowered Lady Hillingdon was also 
much in evidence. 

CUT SHRUBS. 

Messrs. J. Cheat and Sons, Crawley, 
staged a collection of these. Among the 
principal items was a series of Buddleias, 
magnifies, Veitchiana, and amplissima, 
all forms of variabilis. Ceanothuses, too, 
were most effective, C. Ceres, C. Gloire de 
Versailles, C. Arnokli, and the pinky-white 
C. albus plenus being remarked among 
them. Gatalpa bignoniodes purpurea, 
Tricuspidaria dependens (white, fringed 
flowers), and fruiting sprays of Hippophm 
rlinmnoides and salicifolia were also re¬ 
marked. Probably tbe finest thing in 
flower was Hypericum Moseriamim Henryi, 
of rich golden colour and a great improve¬ 
ment on the type. 


GLADIOLI: 

Messrs. James Kelway and Sons, Laug- 
port, staged a large collection, the arrange¬ 
ment—a double table—constituting ail 
avenue, and, in this respect, similar to 
that adopted at the previous meeting. On 
the present occasion, however, large- 
flowered varieties predominated, and of 
these we selected White Swan, Mrs. 
Asquith (creamy-white), Lady Aberdeen 
(flue yellow). Lady Muriel (soft primrose). 
Flame of War, and Prince of Orange as a 
few of tbe best. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

Messrs. J. Peed and Sons, West Nor¬ 
wood, filled a table witli a choice assort¬ 
ment of single and double named tuberous 
Begonias of a high-class strain. AH sec¬ 
tions were well represented. 

Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
had an excellent exhibit of Bouvnrdias 
and Ferns. The former were displayed in 
groups, such indispensable sorts as Presi¬ 
dent Cleveland (rich scarlet), elegans 
(scarlet). Priory Beauty (pink), and the 
large white-flowered Humboldt! eorymbi- 
llora being prominent. Interspersed with 
Adiantum Farleyense, Nephrolepis, Poly- 
poditim glaucum Mayi, and others, a 
pleasing effect was secured. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

The herbaceous Phloxes from Mr. James 
Box, Haywards Heath, were much tiie 
finest thing in this section. They were 
both well grown and imposingly displayed. 
Obviously the recent abundant rains have 
suited these things, huge trusses and fine 
flowers being general. Arthur Ranee 
(salmon). Dr. Charcot (violet), Dr. 
Konigshofer (brilliant orange-scarlet), 
Widar (of Parma Violet tone), Violetta, 
Iris, Frau Antoine Buchner, Tapis Blanc, 
and Mrs. E. H. Jenkins (three excellent 
whites) are a few' good ones, in another 
group Mr. Box had tiie charming Sparaxis 
pulcherrima, Stennnthium robustum 
(feathered white plumes), and Asclepias 
tuberosa among many seasonable flowers. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
N., had a considerable showing of good 
herbaceous flowers with pyramids of 
Gladioli in the background. The pale pink 
variety America was in strong force. 
Lilium Henryi was excellent. 

Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Langley Green, 
Slough, arranged a very effective group 
amid Ferns of Thalictrum dipterocarpum, 
one of the most elegant hardy flowers now 
in cultivation. 

Mr. W. Wells, jun., Merstham, brought 
an extensive exhibit of Delphiniums, Hie 
joint result of a secondary flowering and 
spring-divided plants. 

Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, had big 
vases of Lilium Henryi, Veronica subses- 
silis. Veratrum nigrum, and Encomia 
punctata. Verbaseums were also pro¬ 
minent. From 

Mr. G. Reutlie, Keaton, came an interest¬ 
ing lot of hardy plants, choicer morsels 
including Astilbe simpllcifolia. Origanum 
sipyleum, Escallonia oregana (very pretty 
pink flower). Erica Mnweana (a particu¬ 
larly good red large-flowered Heath), and a 
handsome lot of Eucryphla pinnatifolia. 

Messrs. Rich and Co., Bath, contributed 
Phloxes, several Seneeios, with Gaillar- 
dias and Cimicifngas. 

Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, 
sent a small, though exceedingly attrac¬ 
tive, exhibit of Lobelia cardinalis de 
Brinsen. a pretty variety of rosy-carmine 
hue, approximating in colour to Carmine 
Gem. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, 
showed the very beautiful Vanda teres 
Andersoni, the pure-wbite Ccelogyne 
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Mooreaua, Brassin Forgetiana, together 
with Lailio-Cattlcj’as and Anguloas. 

Messrs. Hassall and Go., Southgate, N., 
staged several distinct and beautiful varie¬ 
ties of Cattleya Sybil. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, contributed an interesting 
lot of Odontoglossums. Odontiodas, and 
Cnttleya Goskelliana alba. 

Mr. ,T. Gurney Fowler, Pembury, Kent, 
liad quite an array of novelties, Odon¬ 
toma Charlesworthi (Fowler’s variety) 
being very fine, as was also Odontoglossum 
President l’oineare (a very dark-coloured 
variety). 

The finest thing in a group from Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis Brook, Sussex, 
was Calllcyii Hardyana Bis Majesty, 
which gained a first-class certificate 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

The gold medal exhibit of vegetables 
from the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham 
House, Elstree (gardener, Mr. E. Beckett), 
was the outstanding feature of the meet¬ 
ing, and it is doubtful if ever before such 
all-round excellence has been seen. From 
such an exhibit it is clear that, with the 
highest cultural effort, artistic display is 
also i>ossible of attainment. In large de¬ 
gree this was secured by vari-eoloured 
Capsicums in scarlet, gold, and crimson, by 
pyramids of golden and scarlet Tomatoes, 
the variety Peachblow playing a not un¬ 
important. part, by Beans of diverse hues, 
by Marrows of varied form and colour, 
and much . besides. A background of 
Celery, leeks. Globe Artichokes, and 
Cauliflowers was also very fine. Hardly 
anything of which the vegetable garden is 
capable was absent. In addition to the 
gold medal, the Lindley medal for culture 
was also awarded. 

Messrs. Bide and Sons, Alma Nurseries, 
Farnham. contributed a number of boxes 
of gathered fruits of their new Tomato. 
The Recruit, the cut bunches of which 
demonstrated in an unmistakable manner 
tlie heavy-cropping qualities of the variety, 
which is of medium size, good form, and 
excellent colour. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Smell from neighbour's poultry-houses 

(Enquirer).— If the sanitary Inspector has 
surveyed the place and reports that it is 
well kept and that the smell is not detri¬ 
mental to health, and if you cannot get any 
support from your neighbours in making 
a complaint, I am afraid your chance of 
getting anything done is a very remote one. 
You say that the smell you object to is a 
smell of creosote with which the poultry- 
house is stained, and you also suggest that 
it combines with the smell of the fowls to 
make something very disagreeable. I 
really think you will have to put up witli 
it, at all events so far as the legal aspect 
of the matter is concerned. Your only 
course would be to start a big expensive 
action in the Chancery Division, which, I 
might say, you would -not have the re¬ 
motest prospect of winning.— Baubisteb. 

Notice by under-gardener (Aberdeen).— 
I do not profess to know very much about 
the local customs of Scotland, but so far 
as England and Wales are concerned an 
under-gardener is • understood to be en¬ 
titled to receive, and, consequently, to be 
bound to give, one month’s notice to 
terminate his employment. If he leaves 
in a fortnight when he is not entitled to 
do so he will forfeit his right to any wages 
that may have accrued due since the last 
date of payment.—- Barrister. 

Google 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —(Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one. side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor oj Gardening, 
63 i Lincoln's Inn Field*, London, W.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the. paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of jtaper, the name and address 
being added, to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the. issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should • send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoot* are use¬ 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in ifs determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
bring unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four mrietica c it a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Roses not opening (G. W .).—The failure of 
the flowers to open is probably due to want of 
stamina in the plants through dryness at the 
roots, as you say that your soil is " light on 
chalk.” Well loosen the soil all round the 
plants, and give a thorough soaking of water 
and then add a mulch of well-rotted manure, 
watering freely through this, so as to convey 
the goodness of the manure down to the roots. 

Plants under Roses (II. C. Tait ).—As Re¬ 
gards plants to go under Roses, the best way is 
to go to the same garden again, and take a 
note. There is a great variety from Ktonecrops 
to Pansies. The Pansies we call Tufted are 
among the most beautiful things for this pur¬ 
pose. If you have a damp border the Forget-me- 
not you saw in the same place is a fine plant 
under Roses. The two Bindweeds you saw in 
bloom are Convolvulus tenuissimus and C. 
mauritanicus. 

Annuals failing (E . M. Birch ).--You say 
nothing of soil or treatment, and as the 
failure is “outside'' and with "common 
annuals,” we can only suggest the two most 
probable cause-8- viz., bad seed or too deep 
sowing. Mignonette, for example, is so gener¬ 
ally reliable when sown in the open ground 
that, we cannot but think there are circum¬ 
stances in the case of which we have no in¬ 
formation. Such seeds but require the finest 
soil covering, and a<s the failure has extended 
to two seasons, we imagine some cultural 
error is at the root of the trouble. 

FRUIT. 

Injury to Pear leaves (II. C. J.). -The leaves 
you send have been attacked by the Pear-leaf 
"blister-raite. As soon next spring as you see 
signs of the attack the infested leaves should 
he picked of! and the rest, sprayed with some 
insecticide, as paraffin emulsion, making sure 
that the insecticide reaches the undersides of 
the leaves. It would be well, too, when the 
leaves have fallen in the autumn, to gather 
them up and burn them and spray the trees 
with caustic alkali solution. 

American Gooseberry-mildew (F. A. IK.).— 
No certain cure for American Gooseberry- 
mildew is known, though one or two sub¬ 
stances, like Bordeaux mixture and lime-sul¬ 
phur, will keep it in check. The most ap¬ 
proved method of dealing with it is to cut off 
all the tips of the shoots on which the fungus 
is likely to pass the winter. This measure is, 
however, only partially successful, though it 
will be likely to produce better results if 
carried out in November than if left until 
January or February. If you have an out¬ 
break of the American Gooseberry-mildew you 
must immediately give notice to the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Summer-pruning Currants (G.).— This, 
although a good practice if done judiciously, 
is liable to do more harm than good if carried 
to excess. The effect of cutting off nearly all 
the growth as we have sometimes seen done is 
anything but benecflial to the hushes. We 
would strongly advise, however, the stopping 
of the shoots early on trees trained on walls, 
as if this is left too long the lower leaves 
drop off, and without good foliage the fruit 
never keeps well. On open bushes in the open, 
merely stopping the strongest of the leading 


and some of the side shoots where thick is 
all that is necessary, and this only need be 
done when the growth is luxuriant. 

Keeping Walnuts (A. Tayler ).—Walnuts 
keep best when allowed to fall from the trees, 
but if that cannot be done, then they should 
be gathered when it is found that the green 
coats part readily from the shells, laid out on 
a floor to dry, and after having been separated 
from the coats cleaned by putting a peck at a 
time into a sack held by two persons, who 
would by the upward and outward motion of 
their arms allow the Nuts to run backward 
and forward in the sack. Then they may be 
put into large jars or similar receptacles with 
a little dry salt strewn in among the layers to 
ward off mildew. A cool, dry store is beet, 
and when wanted a gentle rub through a 
coarse bag. as before, will brighten them up. 

Seedling Peach-trees (Tim).—Yon should in 
tlio autumn plant out your seedling Peach- 
trees against a south wall, pruning hack to 
within 2 feet of the ground and training the 
young shoote to the wall. Peaches will not do 
any good as cordons, as the restriction or 
growth in this form of culture is prejudicial 
to the success of the tree. By treating the 
trees as we have suggested above you may in 
a few years get them to bear, and so judge 
whether they are worth growing, as you must 
understand that, even when the seedlings do 
fruit the produce may be quite useless. Ion 
might get the trees to fruit earlier were you 
to ask someone to graft some of the shoots 
on to a Plum stock, or, better still, bud dur¬ 
ing the present month. 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus beds (A. L .).—The most useful 
roots in all Asparagus beds are those winch lie 
nearest the top of the ground, but if weeds are 
permitted each year to take possesion of the 
soil of the beds, it is not to be wondered at 
that the roots take a downward course and the 
produce gradually become poorer. Autumn 
manuring is all very well, although on heavy 
soils we consider this an evil. Tlie chief points 
of good Asparagus culture lie in feeding from 
the surface by means of artificial fertilisers 
during showery weather after cutting has 
ceased. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Garden rubbish < II'. 7>. !>.).—Collect all the 
rough mowings and the Grass from the mow¬ 
ing machine and put them into a hole in any 
out-of-the-way part of the garden. First put 
in a laver of the Grass, then on this sprinkle 
some lime, on this another layer of Grass, add¬ 
ing the Grass and lime in alternate layers. 
Bv the end of the season you will have a valu¬ 
able lot of manure, which will come in useful 
in the culture of vegetables and flowers. All 
the waste from the kitchen garden may also 
be added.______ 


SHORT REPLIES. 


E Weston .—If you will carefully follow in 
uir “ Calendar Notes ” the list of plants given 
.veekly that are in flower you will thus get a 
rood idea of the season of blooming of open- 

»ir hardy plants.- M. Zb— To i 

slants you give you could add DafTodih,. 
^piraias. Tulips, Azaleas, and many shrubs 
hat would he useful if given a little warmth. 

-G II. R. After so many years, during 
.vhich the soil has no doubt become exhausted. 
,ve would advise you to lift all the plants in 
he coming autumn, remake the bed. and re¬ 
liant the Roses.- Mrs. M. Zb Morse .—Under 

lie circumstances the only thing you can do 
is to net the lines over.___ 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRTJITS. 

Names of plants.— C. Champcmowne.—l, 
Hollomia cocci nea; 2, Leptosiphon roseus. 

_ C. S. I.—1, Inula Helenium: 2, Geranium 

Rndressi ; 3, Veronica epieata; 4, Galega offici¬ 
nalis alba- 7b—1. Begonia Worthiana; 2. 
llemerocallis flava; 3, Lavatera trimestris; 4, 

Hen tan rea ragusina.- S. II. M .—1, J ©rat-rum 

nigrum . 2, (Enothera Fraseri; 3, Helenium 

pumilum: 4, Clarkia elegans fl.-pl.— Fish. 

Kindly send us more matured specimens. : - 

A. Hi W. —1, Astrantia major; 2. Helenium 
pumilum; 3. Galega officinalis; 4. Lathyrus 

rotnndifolius.- H. G.-l. Asclepias curas- 

Raviea; 2, 8pira?a arioefolia; 3. Spiraea 

Bumalda: 4. Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl.-——E.—1. 
The False Caper Plant (Euphorbia Lathyris); 
2, Montbretia crocosmiseflora; 3. Thalictrum 

flavum: 4. Echinops Ritro.— —E.—l. Pesfon- 
tainea spinosa; 2, Tradescantia virgmica; 3. 

Lysimachia vulsraria; 4, Sedum album.- 

T. J. Carlow .—Please send better specimen, 
tliat which you send is t-oo withered up to 
verify. 

Names of fruits.— E. J.-Apples : 1. Irish 

Peach; 2. Keswick Codhn.—*. M.—Apples : 1. 
Beautv of Bath: 2. Lord Suffleld. Pears: 3. 

Jargonelle: “1. Beurre Gilford.-D.—Apples : 

1, Manks Codlin; 2. Early Margaret ; 3, Irish 

Peach; 4, Devonshire Quarrenden.- L. b .— 

Apple is Joanetting. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

A. Dawkins, 408, King’s-road, Chelsea.—Bnlha, 
! R. Sypenbam. Dtp.. Tenby-street, Birmingham. 
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A DRY YVAI.L AND ITS MAKING. 
People are very busy making rock gardens 
now all over the country. There is 
almost a craze for them, and very often 
these rock gardens are bad in form and 
wrongly planted. I have seen lately the 
work of a man calling himself a 
“specialist” in that sort of work. I 
found he had been making little over¬ 
hanging cliffs, the worst thing possible for 
rock plants, as they prevent the plants 
getting the water they require, and the 
rocks were as Ill-planted as they could be. 

A way is offered us of getting away from 
all this pretence and horror of the rock 
garden, and that is the dry or battered 
wall, made without mortar, and with a 
good batter. It has the great merit 
of having no pretence of any kind, and 
yet on it plants grow much bettor than 
in the rock gardens that are made. The 
main reason for this is that the plants 
are quite protected from the hot winds 
that often tear through the ill-made rock 
garden and starve the plants. In diver¬ 
sified country this retaining wall is often 
made to keep the ground up, so that on 
making such a wall and planting it we 
are only doing the right thing. I have 
been looking at. some walks made on this 
plan, and find they are wrongly and 
loosely made. Instead of being built per¬ 
fectly straight, stone upon stone, pudding¬ 
like lumps of earth are left between the 
stones sometimes a couple of inches deep, 
w> that the dry air gets there. 

The right way is to have sandstone 
blocks or any other stone one can get 
locally, and lay them one upon another 
without putting any soil between, but 
setting the plants in on each line of 
stone as the blocks are laid, seedling or 
young plants from cuttings being used. 
The merest dusting of earth gives the 
Plants enough to enable them to get back 
to where their nourishment really is— 
that is, behind the stones. This means 
that there should be no earth visible 
between the joints. Iiach sandstone block 
should be set back atxnrt-J. in 
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the one below it, so as to allow the 
rain to strike in directly to the plants. 
Such walls should never he made without 
a slope backward, so that every drop of 
raiu reaches the plants. Such a plan ex¬ 
cludes the use of round lumps of stone. 
The stones we want are those that can be 
laid as regularly as bricks. The wall 
should eventually be hidden by the plants, 
instead of, as in roekwork, there being a 
hideous spectacle of stones instead of 
Plants. In planting there should be no 
dots as in the rock garden, each line of 
plants should be a group emphasising each 
beautiful plant, such as Gentiana acaulis, 
which in dry weather suffers in the rock 
garden, but between sandstone stones 
seems to thrive because the drought can¬ 
not get to it. On these walls many of the 
prettiest alpine plants do perfectly well. 
They have the drainage and everything 
else they want, and, above all, are pro¬ 
tected from the drying winds, which in 
our country may occur at any time in the 
spring as well as summer. In the Alps 
Hie, plants are bedded under a quilt of 
snow’ for six or eight months of the year. 
Where I live the land is for miles under¬ 
laid with sandstone rock, which makes 
getting stoue very simple. 

The plan is as good for Ferns ns for 
rock plants when one is making a battered 
wall through a shady place. The beauti¬ 
ful Ferns of our own land and Europe 
and America may be grown here ns well 
as in the most carefully made fernery. 
The advantage is entirely in favour of this 
plan, because one then sees the Ferns and 
not a lot of unmeaning stones—a curtain 
of beauty in fact. Carefully done in this 
dry wall way we may see rock plants 
grown as they never were before, almost 
without care after planting. Removing a 
few impertinent weeds is all the work. 
No thought of the troublesome overgrowth 
that often occurs on the neglected rock- 
work that often becomes a bed of bad 
weeds. Watering is needless, as the stone 
blocks prevent drought. W. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Helianthemum alpestre. — This little 
plant now in bloom, is of prostrate 
shrubby growth, but the foliage has not 
the grey appearance of that of Cistus 
ulyssoides verus. The blooms, which are 
of about the same size and colour as those 
of the Cistus, have not the distinct brown 
markings, and are not borne so freely.— 
15. M. 

Roses. — Hybrid Chinas are making a 
line second growth surmounted by great 
numbers of buds which promise a line 
autumnal display. That fine old Rose, 
i Souv. de la Malmaison, will also shortly 
he adding its quota to the display. On 
walls, W. A. Richardson is again full of 
flower-buds. In the form of bush plants 
this Rose has never bloomed .so well 
before as it has done this season. — East 
Kent. 

The handsome Phloxes. —The Phlox is 
now so very beautiful and there are such 
handsome and striking varieties of it as 
regards colour that its prolonged bloom is 
important. I notice, in my own case, that 
in exposed borders it does not last nearly 
so long as in groups in tile partial shade 
near Grassy walks, where it escapes the 
afternoon sun. The effect is much en¬ 
hanced and the endurance is certainly 
doubled.—W. 

Cistus alyssoides verus.— Among alpines 
(his is the most charming little plant in 
bloom at the present time (August 10th). 
It is of a compact shrubby character, not 
more than 0 inches in height. The foliage 
is of a greyish-greeD and is now spangled 
with lovely yellow blooms each about 
I inch across and having a tiny brown 
blotch at the base of each petal. The 
flowers are borne in little clusters of four 
or five at the extremities of the growths. 
It is now (lowering for the second time this 
season.—E. M. 

Heliohrysum bellidioides_ So far as it 

has been tested—and it has now had a 
fair trial—this is a useful alpine, 
especially for the moraine. I have met 
with a good muuy plants in various 
gardens, and in most of these it is surpris¬ 
ing how rapidly it increases and how 
freely it blooms. I saw a very fine speci¬ 
men the other day. It was growing in the 
usual moraine mixture, and evidently 
throve well planted a foot Hr so above the 
level of the Test, of the moraine. There 
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it formed u nice little mass of foliage, 
virtually covered with its Daisy-like white 
flowers. It was among granite and whin- 
stone chips, and in a district where the 
rainfall is between 50 inches and 00 inches i 
l>er annum on an average.—S. Arnott. 

Erodium leucanthum. — Plants of this 
pretty group are apt to l>e lost in borders 
and often in the usual rock garden. The 
dry wall is the best place for them. This 
reflned-lookiug kind comes from Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Dianthus Knappi. — A yellow-flowered 
mountain Pink which should bo a very i 
attractive plant well grown. There is [ 
much likeness among the Pinks of the 
rocks as we grow them, but this is quite 
distinct. It is probably from the Balkan ; 
region, one rich in plants. From Sir j 
Frank Crisp. 

Mountain Avens (Dryas ootopetala 
minor).—The type is a creeping evergreen, 
forming dense tufts with pretty white 
flowers. It is a British plant not uu- 
eouiinon in the limestone mountain dis¬ 
tricts of northern England and Ireland, 
but very abundant in the north of Scot¬ 
land. The variety minor is useful for the 
rock garden, where the larger form is too 
vigorous. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

From the trenches. — 1 have for some 
little while past been receiving Gardening 
Illustrated from a friend. Sometimes 
it lias been delivered to me when in the 
trenches. Here, in Belgium, wild flowers 
abound in great variety. Many of them 
are common in England, others common 
here are to be found in England, though 
only in parts, and a few I have happened j 
upon would be au acquisition to many ! 
English gardens. I am trying to keep 
samples of these to take back with me to ! 
classify (that is, if 1 am fortunate enough 
to return). It is an uncertain game, when 
shells and bullets are whizzing about in 
all directions. 1 am writing this in a dug- 
out close behind the firing-line. •— A 
Gardener Volunteer. 

Camberwell Creen.— The little island 
public garden standing at the junction of 
several important thoroughfares in South 
London, and popularly known as the 
Green, is a picture just now. It is a 
garden of simple flowers. Long before the 
coming of the many open spaces of which 
this part of tlie wetnqiolis can now boast, 


ing of Roses, I remember visiting, with 
some curiosity, a prize-winner’s garden, 
lie took me to the kitchen garden and 
showed me his Rose-bushes planted 
amongst Cabbages, the ground heavily 
coated with manure. He told me that he j 
did not regard the Rose as a garden plant. 

I replied that I could see that, but that it 
was quite new to me to see the Rose grown 
as a vegetable.—S. S. 

- It is often good to see ourselves as 

others see us, and no doubt some of 
us have had loo much faith in manure 
and its effect upon the soil, but we must 
remember that chemical manures were 
scarcely used then, and liquid manure 
was obtained by mixing animal manure 
with water in a tank. That day is past, 
and I think we must roly more uixm spade 
work, and obtain more benelit from ex¬ 
iting tile soil to the air. The best men 
now, as in the past, believed in deep cul¬ 
ture, though taking into consideration the 
variations of soil and climate. It would 
not lie wise to dogmatise too much, as 
many a successful man in my district has 
been a partial failure when exposed to a 
completely different set of circumstances, 
including soil and climate. In the future 
we are not likely to have so much 
manure, and therefore we shall have to 
make a greater use of what may be 
termed home materials which we may con¬ 
vert to potash by exposure to tire. Lime 
also may be more used, especially on heavy 
laud, but above all dig deeply anti ex¬ 
pose the soil, and rob the atmosphere of 
some of its manurial constituents. Manure 
is sometimes occupied with the lnrvre of 
harmful insects, and it is an advantage 
to expose it to the air a few hours to give 
the birds a chance before it is covered up. 
—E. H. 

Flowers in the parks. — I admire your 
books on gardens, and quite agree with 
you that hardy and semi-hardy plants 
should be used more than they are for 
tlie embellishment of parks and gardens. 
Your letter to The Times of the 24th 
ult. suggests that flower beds and shrub¬ 
beries should be abolished. Those of us 
who know tlie varied part that parks 
play would very much regret to sec these 
swept away. To do this would deprive 
thousands of tired people who aro seeking 
rest by the contemplation of, or mere 
propinquity with, tranquil scenes, and for 


FRUIT. 

A M AT E UR S' STRAW BERRIES. 

The note by “ Bourne Vale ” at p. 480 was 
most opportune, and, if carried out, would 
give excellent results, but very often the 
ground is occupied by other crops, and the 
good advice given cannot be followed. 

I have found it a difficult matter in a 
small garden, owing to want of room, to 
layer the runners into pots, and have, with 
advantage, adopted other means, tlie one 
most successful being to get strong runners 
in August or early September. These may 
be obtained readily if there is no undue 
crowding between the rows of old plants. 
It is an easy matter to get runners show¬ 
ing plenty of roots. These are then dibbled 
j out in rows a foot or 18 iuches apart, the 
I runners 0 inches apart in the row. It is 
| necessary to make the runners, when 
placed in position, quite firm. I have also 
l'ouud it a good plan to place some spent 
manure on the surface. This will induce 
surface rooting and build up strong 
1 growth. In March or early April, accord¬ 
ing to the season, the land for the plants 
will be available and enn be got ready at a 
time tlie amateur can do the work 
thoroughly. The crop will be of little 
value the tirst season after planting, but 
given a good root-run the crops for the 
next two or even three years will be ex¬ 
cellent. The amateur who does not mind 
a little labour and who values fine fruit 
should destroy the bods after taking two 
full crops, though with some of the smaller 
fruiters, such as Vicomtesse II. de Thury, 
fruits of the third year are of just the size 
for preserving, as, when quite whole, they 
are far superior to the large watery fruits 
often used. 

It is important to secure strong runners 
and to plant on au open quarter well en¬ 
riched with manure. This done, the 
runners early in the spring can he lifted 
with good balls and soon take to their new 
quarters. For an early crop a south 
border should be selected, the seeoud early 
and main crop being grown in the open. I 
l have also found that at times the very 
early lot is not always reliable, as late 
spring frosts do much harm to the blossom, 
hence tlie necessity of various positions. 

! The best lot of British Queen and Givon’s 
Late Prolific I ever bad was on west and 


this spot was tlie playground of tile 
children from the Walworth and Camber¬ 
well slums. It is now a well-kept garden 
and does great credit to those who attend 
to its upkeep. Bcdding-out was a fealure 
of the place for many years, but that 
has in part given place to bigger things, 
lmlf-hardy and hardy perennials, massed 
in large beds, one tilled with Michaelmas 
Daisies, Sunflowers, Dahlias, and an 
Everlasting Pea trained shrub like. Dis- 
lKised along the railings are groups of 
Sunflowers anil other things, while the 
smaller beds in the trim grass plots arc 
gay witli colour from Snapdragons and 
other simple flowers of varied hue. Con¬ 
sidering the confined space, the trees here 
are handsome, the Catnlpa, which does so 
well in South London, being extremely 
tine this year.—G. A. O. 

The gardener’s fetish.—" \V " has done 
good service to gardeners in his essay on 
manure. Long-cherished notions die hard. 
1 began to read this essay with rebellious 
feelings, and I was on the look-out for a 
weak iioint to attack. I can find none. It 
is nil sound sense. Who can assert truth¬ 
fully that ’’ vegetable matter which passes 
through (lie bodies of animals is better 
manure than the like material rotted 
down”? This is unanswerable, and it has 
never been so well put. Also it is the 



whom the bright hues of flowers lighten 
tlie drab of their homes, thus giving new 
life to those people. We all agree that, in 
these abnormal times, it is necessary to 
reduce expenditure wherever it is possi¬ 
ble, but surely this can be done without 
sweeping away the flower beds and dis¬ 
charging the working staff. Economies 
could be effected in many ways, for in¬ 
stance, by reducing the number of highly- 
paid officials on the clerical staff, whose 
services could be dispensed with much 
! better than those, who are employed in the 
parks.—A Lover of Flower Beds. 

[My first thought was that this note 
came from a thoughtless person, and that 
it deserved no notice. Hut there may be 
others of the same asinine mind, so 1 
\ must say a few words. There was no 
l ironl in the article suggesting that beds 
should hi■ done away with. Hardy 
flowers like Delphiniums require beds as 
well as Heliotropes put out in June. Tlie 
one series, and by far the most interest¬ 
ing and beautiful, is hardy and easily 
i grown without the cost and ceaseless care 
of hothouse plants, ft is ridiculous to 
assert that because. I object to wasteful 
and often ugly flower Hardening I want to 
abolish the better way. This corre- 
spondent, who has not signed his name, 
should coma and see my /tower beds.— 
\ W. R 1 


north borders. I have this year seen the 
new r Strawberry, the Earl, in splendid con¬ 
dition, and those who like the old Vicom¬ 
tesse II. de Thury will like the Earl, 
as it resembles it iu colour and the 
flavour almost identical, but the fruits are 
larger. At the same time, I prefer the 
older one for preserving. It well repays to 
| get runners from another district when 
! tlie home-grown ones show signs of weak¬ 
ness. Never plant runners from blind 
plants. It is not necessary to get pot 
| plants, as runners obtained in August and 
early September are very reasonable in 
price, and one may, if desired, try any of 
tlie new varieties at a small cost. F. K. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Outdoor Figs. — The trees require a 
further look-over to relieve them of any 
surplus growths that may have been 
missed and to clear away suckers at the 
base before netting the trees, which has 
to be done to save the fruits from the 
ravages of birds. The chief culprits are 
blackbirds, which do not wait for the 
fruits to become perfectly rii>e before they 
attack them. A good soaking of liquid 
manure at the roots will carry the trees 
over the ripening period without further 
assistance. Trees which have made vigor¬ 
ous. unfruitful growth this season should 
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bo root-pruned this autumn and have their 
roots confined, so that a recurrence of the 
evil is not likely to occur in future. 

The fruit-room.— If not already done, no 
time should be lost in thoroughly cleansing 
this. The shelves and all woodwork 
should be scrubbed with soft soap and 
water, and everything made clean and 
sweet by the time the fruits are ready for 
gathering. 

Selecting Raspberry canes.—No matter 
how good the variety grown, close observation 
will reveal the fact that some canes in a stool 
will produce not only a heavier crop, but, in 
addition, larger berries. When such canes are 
noticed, a practice might very well be made 
of marking them while in fruit, and propagat¬ 
ing by suckers. By continual selection a plan¬ 
tation may 60 on be formed which will, by 
reason of its enhanced yield, soon repay the 
trifling labour involved. From such a planta¬ 
tion. the result of continued selection from 
the well-known Superlative, during the pre¬ 
sent week (August 6th) fruits which surpass | 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HERUACEOUS PHLOXES. 
Everybody who has grown the Phlox 
with any degree of success, whether for 
home display or exhibition, knows its in¬ 
satiable appetite for moisture and rich 
food supplies. Hence it is that, in a season 
of continuous drought and great heat 
combined, the plants flag Half their time 
when left to themselves, and at flowering 
time yield only small or poorly-coloured 
flowers and panicles. On the other hand, 
in a wet season the Phlox is seen at its 
best. It is in these resjiects that the pre¬ 
sent has been an almost ideal season for 


Phloxes largely, no one or two storms, 
however violent at the moment, could 
possibly ruin a season’s display. A soli¬ 
tary flower panicle may contain a couple 
of hundred blossoms, and fresh blooms 
continue to expand daily for weeks on end. 

To tlie gardener desirous of doing full 
justice to these plants the extremes of 
weather, to which attention Is directed, 

I should contain much of teaching value. 

! Formerly, when cultivating them for ex¬ 
hibition and having a light, much-drained 
soil to contend with, the beds were so 
ridged about with soil that they could he 
flooded with water if necessary. In this 
way one of their greatest needs was met. 
Liquid manure, too, is of enormous ser¬ 
vice to them and is not easily overdone. 
t In all probability the development of the 
plant, both as concerns its stature and the 
i giant proportions of its flower-panicles, 



Part of a group of Phlox Elizabeth Campbell. 


those of the Loganberry in size and of excel¬ 
lent colour and quality were picked. These 
large-sized berries are particularly well 
adapted for bottling.—W. McGuffog, Balmae. 

American mildew on Gooseberries. —There 
is, I am convinced, much more of this fungus 
on Gooseberry bushes than is realised. Quite 
lately my opinion was asked in two cases in 
widely differing areas, and in both the 
American mildew was present on the bushes. 
On informing the owners that the disease 
was notifiable they decided to destroy the 
bushes, a course which they promptly fol¬ 
lowed. Considering the damage done to Black 
Currants in recent years by " big-bud," it 
would seem to be worth while to prevent the ■ 
Gooseberry plantations from being decimated 
in a similar way by the American mildew.— ; 
W McG., lfalmae. 

Top-dressing old fruit trees. —There comes 
a time when old trees must be grubbed and 
cast aside, but I have lately seen many trees 
that would pay for a good top-dressing of 
manure this autumn, and September is the 
time to give it, eo that the advancing buds 
may derive benefit from it. If it is laid on the 
surface or lightly forked in in the autumn the 
rains will carry the eusesce to the itxits.— 

E H - Digitized by GoOgie 


those plants, for though Juno was charac¬ 
terised by much drynoss and considerable 
heat, the-succeeding month, cool by com¬ 
parison, lias been marked by generous 
downpours of rain. In these circumstances 
Phloxes have rarely appeared happier in 
gardens or yielded a more generous dis¬ 
play of flowers, while the soaking the soil 
has received will do much towards de¬ 
veloping tlie smallest flowering laterals the 
trusses contain. These same circumstances, 
too, have been directly responsible for dis¬ 
plays of these flowers at the London ex¬ 
hibitions, and though iu some instances 
absolute perfection was not attained be- | 
cause of the fierceness of hail and rain 
storms immediately preceding the date of 
the exhibition, the huge hanks of flowers 
still afforded abundant proof of that 
greater harvest in the fields whence 
they came. Happily for those who grow 


would, given this treatment on a lilieral 
scale, surprise even those who think they 
realise its likes in this direction. In other 
respects, viz., generous soil treatment, 
they repay for doing well. A fact, insuffi¬ 
ciently recognised perhaps, is the great 
mat of roots formed by healthy examples, 
roots ever at work, and, in large degree, 
close to the surface, which at once explains 
their ready response to feeding with 
liquid manure and early suffering in times 
j of drought if neglected. 

Son,.—In no sense is the herbaceous 
Phlox fastidious, yet I have not the least 
hesitation in saying that it does, host in 
loams of moderate lightness, given the at¬ 
tention already indicated. In all light 
loams the roots ramify freely and healthily, 
and it is a good sign. In close, sticky, and 
heavy clay soils they do not do so. and the 
I result is seen in every growth and flower- 
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truss. For some reason T cannot explain 
they are apt to canker in the latter classes 
of soils rather badly at times, for which 
the only remedy is new stock. Dividing 
up the old stock and replanting do not 
usually improve matters, though better re¬ 
sults ensue when propagation from cuttings 
ts resorted to. 

The best pi,anting season and plants. 
—While the Phlox, being a perpetual- 
rooting subject, may be planted over n very 
considerable period, I consider early 
autumn—say September—the best time for 
planting divided stock, and April and May 
for planting the freshly-rooted cuttings of 
early spring. Cuttings rooted in a dung- 
frame I have frequently transferred direct 
to the beds, with the best results. Gener¬ 
ally. however, liotting them off is a com¬ 
mercial necessity. Year-old pot-bound 
plants are things the amateur should, if 
possible, avoid, or, if received, he will do 
well to shake or wash away every atom of 
soil from their roots prior to planting. It 


In these matters the plants spenk for them¬ 
selves, and the intelligent gardener need 
have no better guide. 

Varieties. —These have been much im- i 
proved during the last few years, and 
during the Inst decade or so the colour- 
area. particularly in the violet, heliotrope, 
and allied shades, much extended. The 
following, however, are up-to-date, dis- I 
tinct, and good doers. The finest whites, | 
Da N’eige, Tapis Blanc, Frau Antoine 
Buchner, and Mrs. E. H. Jenkins. Baron 
Van Dedem, Dr. Konlgshofer, Goquelicot, 
and G. A. Strohlein represent the most 
brilliant of these flowers; Dr. Charcot,, 
Widar, Mikado, nnd Albert Vandel the 1 
, pick of the violet and allied shades. Eliza¬ 
beth Campbell (see illustration) is the 
most popular pink, though it has a great i 
rival in Mrs. A. W. Alder (shell-pink), a 
novelty. Selma and Meteor are both ex- j 
cellent pink sorts. Europa (white, deep- j 
coloured eye), Africa (purplish-crimson), 
j I,ody Grisel (a lovely combination of blue 


light soil suits it best, and in some parts 
of the country a slight covering will be 
needed during severe weather.—S evern. 


BEDE ANEMONE IN ROUGH TURF. 
This little view shows a plantation made 
some years ago on the edge of a meadow, 
where it runs under a grove of trees by an 
old lane, and is mainly to show how well 
this blue form of our Wood Anemone 
thrives in turf which is mown for hay 
every year. Tried in various positions, it 
is just the same in woodland as in open 
meadow, and beautiful also in the garden 
here and there, but the charm of woodland 
for it is that it needs no care for trans¬ 
planting, or watching, or in any way. W. 


The Blue TFboc? Anemone in rough turf. 


is their only chance of straightforward 
progress. In dealing with older border 
plants single pieces will be found of most 
service to the planter. Phloxes should 
never be plnnted in clumps intact. Youth¬ 
ful single stems from the outside of the 
clump are much better, and three or more 
of these soon make a goodly clump. In 
plnnting, their surface-rooting character 
should lie remembered, and the stems 
buried 2 inches deeper than before. This 
ensures the production of a maximum 
number of new root-fibres. 

Duration of Phloxes. —A question is 
often asked as to how long Phloxes may 
remain in one position without appreciable 
deterioration, but it can only be answered 
in a general way. With the best treat¬ 
ment, which would include a certain 
amount of thinning, they may be excellent 
to the fourth year, though some sorts may 
continue twice ns long and still produce 
moderately good trusses of flowers. Much, 
however, depends upon the variety—all 
Phloxes are not constituted alike any more 
Jjmu are indi^To?ib>ynii^|.^u|>on soil. 


buds and white, blue-shaded flowers), and 
Antoine Mercie (lilac) are also very good. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


Gaura lindhelmeri.— This can be recom¬ 
mended to those who have a difficulty in 
keeping their gardens gay with hardy 
flowers during the Into summer and early 
nutuinn. It blooms from July till cut 
down by the frost, and requires full ex- 
iwsure to the sun, a fair amount of space, 
and n loamy soil. It grows to a height of 
4 feet nnd is quite hardy in warm, light 
soils. Cuttings struck early in the autumn 
nnd potted on ns soon as they have formed 
strong roots will flower in the greenhouse 
all through the late winter nnd spring 
months.— Wvn dham Fitzherbert. 

-During July and well into the 

nutumn this produces its flower-scapes, 
which attain a height of 4 feet. G. Lind- 
heimeri is referred to ns a perennial, but 
it mny also be treated as an annual, by 
sowing the seed in gentle bent in February 
An nutumn sowing in the open 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Common plants. —I must admit that my 
notes may be liable to the criticism that 
they refer mainly to "common” plants, 
and that I do not often write about those 
which are not well known. This is quite 
true, but the reason is that my notes are 
I not intended for those who mny be called 
j skilled amateurs with a wide knowledge 
of plants and owning good collections. It 
j must surely be conceded thnt it is the 
more common plants which nre of the 
most real value. If these are not kept 
consistently before readers, then they are 
j to some extent lost sight of and are not 
. added to the gardens of the beginner. It 
j is a fallacy to think that new or rare 
| plants are necessarily the most valuable, 
j New plants which have been highly 
praised frequently drop out of cultivation, 
either because they nre rniffy or because 
they do not stand the test of time when 
their novelty wears off. The beginner is 
always wise to secure at least a very large 
proportion of plants which have been long 
in gardens, to form, ns it were, the bed¬ 
rock of the garden, adding, it may he, 
rarer thiugs after. 

The Spring Star Flower (Triteleia). 

! —This ranks ns one of the old and cheap 
bulbous plants which should not be for¬ 
gotten by those who are planting bulbs and 
who cannot spend much money on them. 
It is catalogued in the list of British bulb 
dealers at somewhere about 2s. per 100, 
and is assuredly cheap at the money. It 
bears star-like white flowers, which are 
i sometimes tinted with pale blue, as in 
the variety violacea. It comes into bloom 
about the same time as the smaller 
Scillas, such as S. sibirica. In gravelly 
soil it appears to increase quickly by 
| means of offsets and self-sown seedlings. 

! It is only a few Inches high and looks 
delightful in Grass or in clumps in a 
border or semi-wild place. 

Gladiolus The Bride. — Certain 
Gladioli may be left undisturbed in the 
open for years, thus saving not only the 
trouble of lifting nnd drying them off for 
a time but, what is of more consequence, 
the bulbs. So I tried Gladiolus byznn- 
tinus and G. segetum, which I had been 
told were the hardiest of the Sword Lilies, 
but the results were a bit disappointing. 
Finding that some of my friends succeeded 
with Gladiolus The Bride when left in the 
ground I, too, tried it with comparative 
success. “ Comparative.” I say ndvisedly. 
as when the corips increased and became 
crowded the flowers were not so plentiful 
or so good. I now, therefore, find it 
more profitable to lift the conns every year 
or second year and to sort them out, keep¬ 
ing the smaller ones to grow on for 
another year nnd planting the others 
about 3 inches apart. I lift them when 
the leaves grow yellow, give a short rest— 
a fortnight; or'ilit) to a month—nnd then 
6 indies deep 


or March. - ». . 

ground will also give excellent results recant- " r 
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The soil Is light, and in the first winter a 
little loose litter Is put over the surface in 
severe weather. 

Tbop.eoi.cm roLYPHTLr.UM.—What a fine 
plant this is when trailing over a bank 
or a low retaining wall. Its glaucous 
branches and leaves are always attrac¬ 
tive in themselves. The yellow flowers, 
too. are delightful, as they go so well 
with the glaucous colour of the foliage. 
I am puzzled to know the best'position and 
treatment. I have lost plants put into the 
dry and sunny places often recommended. 
I have planted the tubers 3 Inches deep, 
and up to the 8 inches some extremists 
advocate, and have lost the plants some¬ 
times the first year, but more frequently 
the second one. The best plants I have 
ever seen had their tubers among shrubs, 
where they were shaded, but where the 
trailing sprnys could reach the light and 
snn soon after they appeared through the 
soil. There this Tropwolum throve im¬ 
mensely. It is a most useful plant for 
covering places occupied by spring-flower¬ 
ing bulbs, ns by the time the leaves of the 
latter are past the long growths of the 


a very risky business, and we ran only 
suggest that the wiry-stemmed Campanula ( 
referred to is C. linifolia, also called } 
rotundifolia, and that the nettle-leaved j 
kind is either C. Traehelium or C. urtieie- | 
folia. The wild Chicory is Cichorium j 
Iutybus, seeds of which may lie had from 
many seed merchants.] 

Manure and mulching in gardens.— 
While on a visit to a large garden in the I 
Midlands, a short time ago, I was ! 
astonished to see such an extravagant nse 
of manure in mulching Roses and fruit 
trees. On the occasion of my visit— ! 
which was in fine summer weather—this 
manure was chiefly on the Grass and 
I laths, to the blackbirds’ amusement. This j 
mulching with manure has been carried 
on lteyond all reason, and those who have 
to consider the cost have had to look 
ahead and find substitutes for the growing 
of choice vegetables and fruits. Mulch¬ 
ing our fruit trees and Roses with it 
would be ini|Kissible and certainly unneces¬ 
sary. For fruit trees we use tiro Rraeken 
—cleaner and more satisfactory—and we I 
get good crops of fruit. Mown Grass Is 



Tropteolnm have grown considerably and 
soon cover up the bareness. 

An Amateur op Harpy Flowers. 


Crocuses failing. — Can you tell me the 
cause of failure of Crocuses in my Barden? 
The soil is loam. Daffodils multiply by 
hundreds every year, also Gladioli, but if I 
plant a hundred Crocus bulbs they, at the end 
of the third year, have disappeared.—M. B. 

[We can only attribute the failing to 
some soil peculiarity uncongenial to the 
Crocus, and in all probability a sandier 
soil with more rapid drainage would suit 
them better. Try them in a soil made up 
of equal pnrtsof the staple and sharp grit, 
and note the results. In the lightest of 
loams they often spring np'everywhere.] 

Seeds of wild plants. — Please tell me 
where I can obtain (1) seeds or plants of 
the wild, blue Campanula, a plant with 
very thin stems and small, hell-shaped 
lowers. (2) Another wild Campanula with 
stout stems and larger, darker-blue flowers 
and Nettle-like leaves. (3) Seeds or plants of 
wild Chioory. wt.h flowers in shape something 
like wild Soabions, but of a bright blue. Also 
please give the correct names of these plants. 
—Fish. 

[The surest way of getting what you re¬ 
quire is by collecting the seeds from the 
plants In the wild state, since few people 
would catalogue seeds of our native wild¬ 
ings. Naming plantscfrom descriptions is 
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used in the same way in the orchard, and 
any we have to spare from lawn mowing 
is placed around some shrub or tree. For 
Roses, the best mulching in the world is a - 
carpet of Tufted Pansies or some dwarf 
annual which keeps the surface of the soil 
cool. I see the mulching of Clematises 
with manure is being recommended, but 
after a good deal of experience I have 
never found this necessary, and the only 
mulching I give them is a large flat stone 
laid over their roots. If this stone is lifted 
up during the hottest day the soil will be 
found moist beneath. Clematises in most 
cases are deep rooting, and when wo con¬ 
sider that they will hold their own with 
a forest tree, the fallacy of mulching 
them with rank manure is obvious. Pre¬ 
pare the ground well before planting by 
adding good, friable, o|ien soil, especially 
if ttie natural soil is heavy, after which 
the manure may be left for other neces¬ 
sary purposes.—M. 

Lobelia laxiflora.—This rare Mexican plant 
is met with in very few gardens. It grows to 
a height of about 2 feet 6 inches. and flowers 
very freely. The blossoms are crimson-scarlet 
in eolour.’the open mouth of the flower being 
bright yellow. It is now in full bloom here, 
and appears to he fairly hardy, as it has not 
been harmed by 11 degs. of frost.—B outh 
Devon. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

DIANTHUS PLUMARIUS AS AN 
EDGING. 

I am sendiug you a small photograph to 
show the use anil beauty of the single Pink 
(Dianthus plumarius) as an edging plant. 
The plants shown have been in their posi¬ 
tion two years. As plants nrc so quickly 
raised from seed it is better to have a 
batch of plants in a young state than to 
keep them more than three seasons. The 
cultivation is very simple. Sow the seed 
in May in the open ground not too thickly 
and prick them out, when large enough to 
handle, not less than (i inches apart. Plant 
in the position chosen for floweriug early 
in the autumn. If the ground is nt all 
heavy mix a quantity of grit or lime 
rubbish with Ihe soil. The plauts show to 
the best advantage when growing against 
a rough stone edging, such a position suit¬ 
ing them to [icrfeetion. When the blooms 
fade remove the flower-stems close to the 
Grass with shears or a sharp knife after 
the seed has been gathered, which is well 
worth the trouble if a good strain has 
been secured. Pabkeu Robinson. 

Tlir Pool flarilen, Ailderlcy, 

Market Drayton. 


SOME NEW PRIMULAS. 

I imt: grown, at Floraire, for more than 
twenty years a variety of Primula capi- 
lata which I thought was a form of it. 
It lias quite another character, and is 
much better than the usual type. Lately 
1 showed it to my friend Dr. Ruscr, the 
keeper of Ihe Herbarium de Candolle here. 
He examined It very carefully, and found 
it was described by Dewar, in in the 
“ Gardener’s Chronicle” (page 580), under 
the name of Primula capitatn erispa. 
About this, Mr. Dewar said: "A decided 
acquisition, and one of the most distinct 
of this set we hnve ever seen. It seems to 
partake of the characters of both Primula 
eapitata and P. dentieiilatn. The leaves 
are in rosette form, thin-textured, finely- 
reticulated. and with a beautiful crisp 
margin. The flowers are in capitate 
heads and of a deefier colour than those 
of P. denticulata. and nil looking up as in 
that species, and not nt right angles with 
the scape, ns is the ease in the ordinary 
forms of P. capitatn.” My plants are 
surely of the variety he means, but they 
seem not to have any relation with P. 
denticulata, Imt come very near to capi¬ 
tal!] , and much more beautiful in their 
form and colour. I grow it in several 
i places, sunny and shady, in peat and in 
turf, even in the moraine. Everywhere it 
succeeds and flowers from May to the 
winter. This year I hnve several 
thousands of it flowering freely. The 
leaves, instead of being silvery-white, like 
those of capitatn, nre deep green. The 
, sentie is longer and thin, and the flowers 
of the deepest bine. 

Another beauty which is quite new 
to me is n form of Primula Reeslann. 
perhaps a hybrid between it and 
Ruiloynnn or Polssoni. The plant is 

3 feet high and flowers from the 
beginning of May to the end of July. 
I have never seen anything like it. It 
flowered in 1013 for the first time from 
seeds got from Lissndel. This same plant 
was 3 feet high this year, and gave four¬ 
teen stems, one of them hearing ten 
whorls of flowers that T never had with 
P. jnpon’en. The flowers are much 

lighter than those of Primula Unioue. and 
lnrcer. loo. The colour Is salmon-rose 
| with a yellow eve. It hears an enormous 
lot of seeds. Last vehF l sowed it. and 
huv, now ninny seedlings. This year I 
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shall have a large lot of seeds, and I 
trust they will come true, as the plants 
were isolated from other kinds. 

H. Correyon. 

Flora ire, near Geneva. 


NOTES AND HEP LIES. 

Moving rock plants. —I shall he obliged if 
you will let me know when is the best time of 
year for moving rock plants, Saxifrages, 
Sedums, hardy Cyclamens, alpine Pinks, etc. 
—Waterhouse. 

[Sedums and Saxifrages may be moved 
— i.e., lifted, divided, and replanted—any 
time during spring either before or after 
flowering. Those of the Mossy section of 
Saxifraga would be best treated as they 
go out of bloom, and if the remainder, 
save those flowering in June and later, 
were moved at a like period not much 
harm would be done. The times to avoid 
are flower time and late autumn and 
winter. Alpine Pinks might bo regarded 
similarly, though these may be rooted 
from cuttings inserted in June and planted 
when ready into permanent positions. 
The Cyclamens should be replanted when 
at rest, preferably soon after they have 
matured. A primary object of the early 
planting of alpine plants is to allow them 
a full season’s growth ahead. In this way 
they make good flowering examples for 
another year. Frequently, however, the 
method of planting such things rather 
than the season is at fault, and such as 
the Saxifrages which can be mov< 1 suc¬ 
cessfully over a long season are not 
planted sufficiently deep to admit of fresh 
roots forming. To secure this the units 
should be buried right up to the leaves.] 

Viola gracilis Lady French.— A plant of 
this variety has done very well in cool, 
leafy, well-drained soil. It flowers as pro¬ 
fusely as the type, but the blossoms, in¬ 
stead of the glowing purple colour of the 
typical plant, are of a pale yellow. The 
growth is compact and similar to that of 
the ordinary V. gracilis, and it seeds 
freely, though the seed-pods must be 
picked when green, otherwise they fly 
open and scatter the seeds far and wide.— 
North London. 

Teucrium pyrenaicum. — The Pyrenean 
Germander is not- now much seen in jrardens, 
although a desirable rock garden plant. It 
does not appear to be quite hardy in some 
places. I saw a good plant in a Scottish 
garden the other day. It makes a dwarf 
spreading plant, the wrinkled-looking leaves, 
branches, and stems covered with soft down, 
and grows from 3 inches to 6 inches or 7 inches 
high. The flowers are purplish and white, and. 
though not showy, are attractive. It grows 
beet in a sunny position in light soil.—S. A. 

Mazus rugosus. —I find this epeeies very easy 
to grow in a half-shady position in a light 
compost, consisting of gritty leaf-soil with a 
fair proportion of lime in it. It grows very 
rapidly, and can be readily increased from 
the runner-like growths which it sends out in 
all directions. These root quite easily if a 
small stone is placed on them where it is 
wanted to root them. It is of a close carpet¬ 
ing habit, the pretty little lilac-coloured 
flowers being borne just above the foliage.— 
North London. 

Silene virginica (the Fire Pink).—This is 
a very brilliant plant for the rock garden in 
June and July. The flowers are large, witli 
narrow petals deeply cut at the edges and of 
a fiery-scarlet colour, reminding one very 
much both in shape and colour of those of 
the scarlet. Lobelia (L. cardinalis). I grow 
it in warm, limy soil, well drained, and it 
seems quite easy and ripens seed well. There 
are so few flowers of this colour for the rock 
garden that it is doubly attractive.—N. L. 

Campanula Haylodgensis.— This, now in 
full bfoom in my garden, is one of the pret¬ 
tiest and most satisfactory of all the dwarf 
Campanulas. It« silvery-blue bells are freely 
borne, and it is quite easy to grow. 1 find it 
appreciates a not too sunny place, and. like 
most of its family, prefers a little lime in the 
soil. It has yellowish leaves, and is supposed 
to be a hybrid between C. earpatica and C. 
ejeepitosa.—N. L. 

Dianthus Spencer Bickham.— This is one of 
the prettiest of the many dwarf alpine Pinks, 
especially of those of hybrid origin. The 
flowers are of good colour, and are borne well 
above a neat mat of small, Grass-like leaves. 
I have here the true form, which does well in 
the moraine.—S. Arnott. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

PRESERVING FRENCH OR RUNNER 
BEANS. 

(Reply to “Scraper," l>. 004.) 
Bottling is one of the most satisfactory 
methods of preserving a supply of French 
or Runner Beans for winter use. The 
Beans should be very young and well 
shaped. Cut off the stalks and ends. 
Place them in a large sieve and plunge for 
five minutes into a pan of fast - boiling 
water in which a small quantity of bi¬ 
carbonate of soda has been dissolved. 
This sets the colour. Have ready some 
large screw-top or other wide-mouthed 
bottles, and sterilise them by holding the 
mouth over some burning sulphur. Wipe 
tlie Beans and pack them carefully in the 
bottles, arranging them endways, as this 
is the easiest method of packing. Finally 
sprinkle a teaspoonful of salt into each 
bottle and fill with clear water. Place 
the bottles in a boiler and fill this with 
cold water. Bring to the boil and simmer 
gently for half an hour. Take up the 
bottles and see if the tops are quite 
secure, and, when cold, store away for 
winter use. These Beans only want re¬ 
heating, ns they are already cooked. The 
best way is to drain off all the liquid and 
place them in a small saucepan with a 
piece of butter and toss them until very 
hot. 

Continental method of storing Beans.— 
Take some large jars and scald them well. 
Gather the French or Runner Beans as 
soon as they are fit for eating and remove 
the ends and the stalks. Place them in the 
jars and pour over them n very strong 
brine, and cover the top with a layer of 
melted tallow. The jars must he stored in 
a cool, dry cellar away from the fumes 
and steam of the kitchen. When any are 
removed the tallow must lie re-melted and 
loured over the top again. To use, boil 
in the usual way after soaking them for 
some hours in clear, cold water. 

Drying French Beans. —Cut. the French 
Beans ns for cooking, then dip for three 
minutes in boiling water in which a little 
bicarbonate of soda lias been dissolved, 
wipe them, and place on tile trays. When 
required for cooking soak for twelve 
hours in warm water. H. T. C. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Vegetable Marrow jam.—Would you be kind 
enough to put a recipe for making Vegetable 
Marrow jam into the next issue? X have 
found the other vegetable recipes most useful. 
.—M. Harvey, Claverhouae, Farnham. 

[In making this jam the syrup should 
be made first. To every pint of water add 
2 lb. of preserving sugar. Bet both remain 
in the preserving-pan until the sugar is 
dissolved, then place it on the fire and 
allow it to boll briskly for half-an-liour. 
Throw in a cup of cold water, and do not 
touch it again, but when it comes to boil¬ 
ing-point draw it off the fire and let it 
settle. Skim off all scum. Having thus 
made the syrup, put in the Marrow, which 
should he prepared in the following way 
reel a not-too-ripe Marrow, remove the 
seeds, cut it according to taste into large 
or small pieces. It should remain one 
night in salt-and-water. In the morning 
drain it on a sieve till the water is ail out. 
Put into the boiling syrup and let it lxiil 
till quite clear. When done add the 
strained juice of a lemon.] 

Bottling Tomatoes (Scraper). — Choose 
very small and medium ones, as these 
pack better into flip bottles. The process 
is exactly the same as for ordinary 
bottling, except that T always put a tea- 
spoonful (according to size of bottle) of 
salt into each bottle before adding tlie 


water. They keep very well and can be 
used for cooking. II. T. C. 

Corn Salad in autumn and winter.— 

Tliis is not much grown in this country, 
hut as we often have a scarcity of good 
material for the salad-howl it is worth 
more attention botli on account of its 
hardiness and for the large amount, of 
leafage the plants give. No matter how 
good tlie (kirn Salad, the leaves will not 
compare witli the best Lettuce, but how 
often there are no Lettuces in mid-winter, 
whereas the Corn Salad is quite hardy. 
Now is a good time to sow tlie seed. In 
this country we have not the good 
varieties Ihey have on the Continent, 
where this plant is a favourite. The 
large Italian is tlie one mostly catalogued 
by our seedsmen. I .prefer to sow in 
drills 9 inches to 12 inches apart on land 
recently manured, watering freely in dry 
weather. By sowing in drills it is an easy 
matter to keep the plants clean, and in 
very severe cveather it is a good plan to 
cover the beds with dry bracken or litter. 
If this is done there will lie plenty of 
material for cutting later on.—W. F. 

Potato Dover Castle.— I recently had an 
opportunity of tasting this, which'was in¬ 
troduced in 1913, nnd was pleased to note 
its excellent eating qualities. The tubers 
referred to were grown on somewhat 
heavy land, hut well drained, and the 
quality was all one could wish. Probably 
in the north this would he termed a late 
variety, but the raisers—Messrs. Sutton— 
class it as a maincrop. Tlie tubers re¬ 
ferred to were planted early, and the crop 
—early in August—is very good. The 
tubers are kidney-shaped and have few 
eyes, which are very shallow. The quality 
much resembles that of tlie good old 
variety Windsor Castle. This season tlie 
crop is much earlier to mature than last 
year. Doubtless tliis is only local, as in 
districts further north the tubers are by 
no means finished. The plant is of robust 
growth, nnd so far not a diseased tuber 
has been seen. Being a shapely tuber it 
is readily prepared for use.—W. F. 

late Leeks. —Late in tlie summer I have 
often noticed quantities of seedling Leeks 
in the seed-beds, these very often being 
discarded. Few vegetables are better for 
a late food supply than the Leek grown in 
the open, say a few inches apart in the 
rows, with sufficient room between the 
rows to keep tlie soil free of weeds. It is 
surprising what useful material can In- 
grown if pricked out now and given suf¬ 
ficient moisture in dry weather to start 
them into fresh growth. Lift carefully 
with a fork so as to preserve tlie fender, 
fleshy roots. I do not think in these times 
we can afford lo overlook anything that 
will add to tlie supply of food, and both 
in the cottage aud elsewhere Leeks from 
March to tlie end of May are most service¬ 
able, and a good return can lie had from 
a small space.—K. 

The Loganberry. —One feels that some 
of your correspondents are unfair to the 
Loganberry, or is it that there are Logan¬ 
berries and Loganberries? The fruit is 
more than double the size of the Rasp¬ 
berry, it comes in earlier, and is remark¬ 
ably prolific, and the cultivation is very 
simple. It has no pips, and if stewed 
before quite ripe the core is soft. Few 
fruits surpass the jolly made from it, and 
it is one of the best fruits for bottling, as 
it retains its flavour so perfectly.—M. I!. 

Autumn-fruiting Raspberries.— Will any 
kind reader tell us of these and the kinds 
that do best with him? I have often seen 
them in Southern France laden with fruit, 
and think we do not in Britain give them 
the place they deserve. The kinds that 
give the best results after fair trial are 
what we want to know,—YV. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE RAPHIOLEPIS. 
Although the several kinds of Rapliio- 
lepis are not hardy enough for general 
outdoor culture in the British Isles they 
can be grown successfully in the warmer 
counties, and one species is available for 
the Midlands and other places. Where 
they cannot be grown in the open ground 
they often do well against walls, tliere- 


is not desirable, all the pruning necessary 
being a little now and then to keep the 
plants shapely. 

R. i.Nine a is a Chinese shrub growing 
at least fi feet high. Its evergreen leaves 
are Willow-shaped. The fragrant flowers 
are in loose corymbs and may be almost 
white, or pink. In the variety rubra they 
are reddish. It was introduced about 180f> 
and is sometimes called R. salicifolia. 

R. japonica is a more vigorous and 
hardier plant. As seen by the accompany- 


of looser habit, and with more grace¬ 
ful inflorescences than the last named. It 
| is said to have been raised between the 
i last-mentioned species and probably a 
; pink-flowered form of R. salicifolia. A 
I coloured plate and description of the plant 
were given in the “ Revue Horticole ” for 
1900 (p. 09S). The leaves are smaller hut 
rather similar in shape to those of R. 

1 jaiKtnica, and the flowers are of a pretty 
pink colour. The accompanying illustra¬ 
tion hardly does justice to the in- 


Baphiolepis japonica at Borde Hill, Sussex. 


fore, before giving them up as unsuitable 
for any particular locality, the protection 
of an east, south, or west wall should be 
tried. They thrive in well-drained, loamy 
soil, But appreciate a little peat or leaf- 
mould placed about the roots at planting 
time. Propagation can be carried on by 
seeds sown when freshly gathered, or ns 
soon as possible afterwards, by cuttings 
of half-ripe shoots inserted in sandy soil 
in a close frame in summer, or by layer¬ 
ing the lower branches* Regular pruning 


cites* Regular nrunli 

Google 


! ing illustration, it forms a handsome 
j specimen and blossoms freely. The 
| fragrant, white flowers, eacli about J inch 
across, are produced in terminal heads in 
June, and are followed by small fruits 
which are alternately red and black 
during ripening. If given a skeltered 
j position it can be grown in many gardens 
and should be more generally planted 
| against walls. It is sometimes called R. 
ovatn. 

R. Delacouri (see p. 547) is a plant 


florescence, for it is usually longer and 
more elegant than the one here shown. Tt 
promises to become a very useful and 
beautiful flowering shrub, and it will 
probably thrive in places where R. 
japonica is a success. It is also useful in 
]K>ts for greenhouse decoration. D. 


Shrub boundaries.— It is a co; 

practice to surround beds of shrubs 
masses of flowering plants, but it 
mopA, jintural .to_let -the phruhs. gt'O' 
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nnd meet the lawn in an informal manner. 

I know places where this has been clone 
with advantage when the right things 
have been selected and no attempt made 
to obtain a stiff, rigid outline. The follow¬ 
ing are some of the shrubs 1 have J 
seen effectively used near the shrub 
boundaries :—Magnolias, Olearias. Prunes 
Pissardi and others. Pyrus ungustifolia, 
P. japonica, Rhus Cotinus, Spiraea arise- j 
folia nnd others, Weigela free! and white). 
Lilacs (new kinds), double dorse, double 
Cherries, Berberls stenophylla nnd others, 
Bush Ivies, Brooms, Tnmarix, nnd a few 
spiral things in the background, such as 
Cupressus. etc., with a few groups of 
bulbs and similar things on the margin of 
the turf.—E. H. 


THE GRISELINIAS. 

Two species of Griselinia are in cultiva¬ 
tion, both natives of New Zealand and 
both are attractive evergreens. Neither is 
hardy enough for general outdoor cultiva¬ 
tion in the British Isles, though there are 
many places in the south and west where 
one species succeeds, nnd in certain parts 
tlie other one grows into a goodly bush. 
Provided the climate is mild enough they 
will grow in any ordinary garden soil, and 
are not difficult to raise either from 
cuttings, layers, or seeds. The commoner 
species is 

G. littouat.ts, the “ Papauma ” of New 
Zealand. In its native country it is snid to 
form a handsome tree between 40 feet and 
fit) feet in height, with a conspicuous 
spreading head. In Cornwall it sometimes 
exceeds 20 feet in height, but is lietter 
known as a shapely bush branched to the 
ground. Male and female flowers are on 
different plants. They are not showy, but 
the female flowers are followed by fertile 
fruits which often vegetate freely beneath 
the parent plants. 

G. i.ucinA, the second species, is often 
found as an epiphyte in its native country, 
hut has also terrestrial habits. It varies 
a good deal in character, for it is found 
from a stuuted plant a foot or two high to 
a large hush or small tree. Here it at¬ 
tains a height of 10 feet or so, and is 
popular by reason of its large, thick, glossy 
lenves, which arc sometimes over f> inches 
long and 3 inches wide. Unfortunately, it 
is very tender and can only lie grown 
successfully in (lie most fnvoured parts of 
the country. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Sorrel-tree (Oxydendrou arboreum). 
—This is rarely seen to advantage In this 
country, although excellent examples 
existed a few years ago, and possibly do 
still, in the mirsery of Mr. A. Wnterer at 
Knap Hill, near Woking. A native of 
Eastern N. America, It there forms a tree 
up to 50 feet high, and is attractive at two 
distinct periods, first when the terminal 
panicles of wdiite flowers are at their best, 
about July, and again in September and 
October, just before the fail of the lenves. 
for at that period the foliage is of a vivid 
scarlet hue. It requires soil free from 
lime, and on the moist side without 
being water-logged, for, like other plants 
of the Erica family, it objects to sour soil. 
Propagation is carried on by imported 
seeds, though it is probable that the lower 
branches would root if pegged into light 
soil. 

The Servian Spruce (Pleea Omorika).— 
This belongs to the group of the genus 
distinguished by flattened leaves, those 
species belonging to the section typified by 
the common Spruce having needle-like 
foliage, r. Omorika is found wild in 
Servin and Bosnia, where, under favour¬ 
able conditions. It grows from 80 feet to 
100 feci high -fit- i® sn M to have been 
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originally brought to notice nbout 1875, j 
hut little more than a quarter of a century 
has elapsed since it was introduced to this 
country. Planted under similar conditions 
to those which suit the common Spruce it 
develops ns a straight, rather slender tree 
well furnished with short branches which 
bear ample leafage. In the clear atmo¬ 
sphere of the country it grows with re¬ 
markable vigour and promises to provide 
an excellent subject for planting in woods 
and plantations. So far it appears to 
escape the attention of the white fly-like 
Chernies, which is responsible for the dis¬ 
figuring Pineapple-like galls which are so 
common on the Spruce and on Pieen 
sileliensis in many parts of the country. 
Those who have the opportunity should 
try this, for it is one of the most promising 
of the newer conifers.—D. 


VEGETABLES. 

AUTIJMN-RAISED CAULIFLOWERS. 
Good Cauliflowers can be grown by being 
raised In the autumn if the details as to 
tlieir growth are well attended to. 
Amongst tlie causes of failure there are 
two or three which are very common. The 
first is sowing the seeds too early, the 
second not providing suitable soil for the 
young plants to root into after being 
pricked off, and, lastly, coddling then'. In 
pricking out any class of vegetable, too 
much reliance is often placed on old 
potting soil. Old potting soil is useful, all 
gardeners will admit, but for pricking out 
Cauliflowers into it is perfectly useless. 
It is not holding enough, and, instead of 
being able to lift the plants with a good 
ball, tlie soil falls away from the roots, 
and when this takes place with spring- 
planted Cauliflowers they rarely recover 
from the cheek. The evil is pretty much 
the same if the roots go down deeply, as 
on account of this taking place it is im¬ 
possible to take up the plants with a com- 1 
pact ball. If no soil is at band suitable 
for the purpose of pricking out, then tlie , 

1 est course to adopt is to pot the plants. 

The first week in September is quite 
early enough to sow the seeds. Consider¬ 
ing that only two or three square yards ' 
are needed, it is an easy matter to add a , 
little finer nnd fresh soil, and if at all dry 
to well moisten the seed drills before sow¬ 
ing. As mildew is apt to attack the young 
seedlings if the site of tlie seed-bed is not 
favourably situated, see that this has a 
full southern exposure. By sowing at the 
time stated the plants have time to lie- 
come large enough for pricking off before 
an inclement time arrives. The frame 
must be placed in an open position and 
also on a hard surface of cinder ashes, 
this preventing tlie roots striking down 
deeply. Pricking out the seedlings on to 
exhausted hotbeds is not at all a good 
practice, as by this process the plants will 
become too large before it is safe to plant 
them out., and besides the check received 
in the removal from such rich rooting 
quarters will again end in failure. The 
frame having been placed in position, over 
the bottom should be laid a thickness of 

2 Indies or 3 inches of rotten manure, 
which should be beaten down rather firmly. 
Over this should lie spread another like 
thickness of good bolding soil, say three 
parts loam to one of pulverised horse- 
droppings, with a little leaf-soil also added. 
The young seedlings should be pricked out 
4 inches apart. Although frame protec¬ 
tion is now given, the plants must not in 
any way be coddled by keeping the lights 
over them when not needed, or they will 
become much too large to transplant 

| safely; in fact, the lights must be kept off 
except during cold rains. In severe frost 


tlie plants require to be efficiently pro¬ 
tected either with mats or straw over the 
lights; the sides of the frames also should 
be protected, as if the weather should bo 
severe, frost quickly penetrates through 
the sides. The plants would also he 
further benefited by having the surface 
soil stirred occasionally. 

In growing the plants in pots the same 
treatment is needed as regards protection 
and so forth. Five-inch pots, or what arc 
termed 48’s, are the best to use, as when 
smaller ones are used the roots become 
cramped; consequently, tbe plants are apt 
to receive a cheek. The soil for pot plants 
should lie made as holding as possible. 
After being potted off, the better plan to 
ensure their wintering well is to plunge 
the pots in the frames, keeping them as 
close to the glass as possible. Where there 
are sufficient hand-lights for the purpose 
at disposal the young plants may be even 
pricked out into these, placing tlie lights 
on the border where It is intended for them 
to remain until they come to maturity. 
In fact, by this method the earliest heads 
obtainable are cut, unless, of course. 

■ actually forced. The soil in the first place 
must be well worked and manured, and 
into each light prick out nine plants, these 
: lieing further reduced to four or five plants 
in the spring. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sugar Beet.—Will you kindly tell me how 
to cultivate the above, the uame of the plant 
or plants, when to sow and when to lift, and 
other particulars? I want to try its cultiva¬ 
tion on a small scale in a school garden.— 
R. h. B. 

[The plant is a variety of Beta ruaritima 
j classed as B. vulgaris, to which tbe Mangel 
also belongs. There are many different 
I varieties grown; one of tlie best known is 
called Klein Wnnzlcben. The rows should 
be nbout 14 inches apart and the plants 
singled to 8 inches or 10 inches from 
each other. Wider spaces are frequently 
allowed, but it is doubtful policy, as the 
roots are not large. Sowing may take 
place at the end of April or beginning of 
May, and tbe crop is raised about Novem¬ 
ber.) 

Cucumbers. — Tlants raised from seed 
sown a month ago are ready for planting, 
which will be done as soon as possible, ns 
it is necessary to have tlie trellis-work 
covered with short-jointed growth before 
the Cucumbers are required. The house in 
which they are to be grown will be cleansed 
thoroughly and a little sulphur burned in 
it before the hotbed is placed in position, 
to destroy any insects that may be present. 
When the fermenting material has been 
prepared it is trodden together tightly and 
placed to within 18 inches of the roof- 
glass. On this the soil Is placed In small 
mounds and a day or two allowed to elapse 
before planting, so that It may become 
warmed to the temperature of tbe bouse. 
The compost consists of two-thirds fibrous 
loam and one-third leaf-mould and manure 
from a spent Mushroom-bed. A further 
sowing will now be made singly in small 
pots to furnish plants for putting out 
about the middle of September.—F. W. G. 

Potatoes, quality In.—The kind of soil Pota¬ 
toes are grown in is an important factor in 
flavour. It is worthy of note how most kinds 
improve in quality from some soils after they 
have been stored three or four months. 1 
have noticed this in many instances, hut not 
in so marked a degree as during the past six 
years with tubers grown in dry, light soil here 
AVest Surrey). I And most late kinds grown 
in the above soil improve after having been 
lifted two or three months, and by March they 
are dry and mealy. I never found this on 
heavy soils.— W. Surrey. 

Autumn-sown Onions. — Mr. McGuflog’s 
timely note In regard to above reminds me of 
a question 1 have been anxious to put. vix.: 
Why do autumn-sown OnionR show a tendency 
to split and form duplicate bulbs? I have an 
excellent crop this season, but several have 
split and are forming two bulbs. How can 
this be prevented? An answer through your 
cplnmns will oblige.— J. M, S., Wirral, Chcsnirr. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom August 19th. —Hardy Fuchsias 
(in variety), Ruddleias (in variety), Oas- 
sinia fulvida. Clematis (species and 
varieties), Ceanothus (several). Wis¬ 
tarias, The Daisy Bush, Yuccas (in great 
variety), Arundo eonspictia, Hydrangeas 
(in variety). Rhododendron ferrugineuni, 
ftweet Verbena. Honeysuckles (in 
variety). Polygonums (in variety), Spiraa 
Aitehtsnni, Snowherry, Mntisia decurrens, 
Veronicas (many varieties), Eucrypliia 
piimatifolia, Passion Flower, Stuartia 
grandiflora. Romneyas, Weigelas, Catalpa 
japoniea, Rhus (various), Zambia pulvc- 
rulenta speciosa. Tea and China Roses 
(in great variety), Perovskia atripliei- 
folia, Cocculus affinis, Sweet Alder, 
Ericas (in great variety), Tamarix, 
Daphne Cneorum, Andromeda polijolia, 
ifyrtus Luma, Deutzias, Aral spinosa, ' 


(various), Linaria ilalmatica, L. d. pal¬ 
lida, Anchusas, Helenium pumilum, 
Goat’s Rue, Willow Gentian (white anil 
blue), Thalictrum Delavayi, Bergamots, 
Serium pur pur cum, S. Middendorflanum, 
Sea Hollies (several). Sea Lavender, 
Oeum atrosanguincum, F.rodiums, Achil- 
leas, Delphiniums, Francoa sonchifolia, 
Zauschneria californica. Carnations (in 
great variety), Stenactis speciosa, Tunica 
Saxifraga, Oxalis. Sweet Williams, Tree ' 
Lupins, Phloxes (in great variety), Ceras- 
tiums, Siccet Peas, Gerardia hybrida, 
Gromtrclls, Tropwolum speciosum, T. 
polyphyllum, Eccremocarpus scaber, 
Platystemon, Dianthus, Antirrhinums, 
Rliodanthe, Clintonia pulchelia, Verbenas, 
Sparaxis pulcherrima, Lilium Henry!, 
L. a lira turn platyphyllum, Tiger Lily, 
Mesembryanthemums, Portulaccas, Gaz¬ 
an ia splendcns, Cardinal Lobelias, Sand 
Verbena, Tponuras (in variety). Sham¬ 
rock Pea (Parochetus), Crinums, Meconop- 
sis. Rope Grass (Rrstin). Gannas (in 
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not bo disturbed by the planting of a few 
small and rare Hentbs, which are to be 
added later. A quantity of the Maiden¬ 
hair Spleenwort, The Oak. Beech, and 
Parsley Ferns, together with a few 
Pinguieulas, which have all been collected 
in their native haunts, has come to 
hand. These have been planted in selected 
positions in the hardy Fern garden. I 
find the Maiden-hair Spleenwort does well 
on a shady side of sandstone walls, 
apparently subsisting on the moisture 
drawn from the ground and atmosphere 
by this class of stone, as in many instances 
there Is not an atom of soil for it to grow 
in, yet it has established itself. A few of 
the Pinguieulas have been put in near 
a stream. Mignonette which had pre¬ 
viously given great promise has sud¬ 
denly drooped — probably the result of 
eel-worm in the soil. The plants have 
all been cleared away, the bed freshened 
up, and replanted with a summer Forget- 
me-not. 



A flowering shoot of Baphiolepis Delacouri. (See page 545.) 


Clerodendron trichotomum, Hypericum 
Moserianum, Spartlum junceum, ilont- 
bretias (in variety). Cosmos, Annual 
Lavateras, Mexican Poppy (yellow and 
white), Gypsophilas (in variety), Linarias 
(in variety), Phacelias, Pimpernels (in 
various colours), Love in a Mist, Aralia 
cordata. Swan River Daisy, Evening 
Primroses, Cilia, Gladioli (in great 
variety), Godetias, Hardy Geraniums, 
Anemone japoniea (in variety), Spiraia 
Davidiana, Plume Poppy, Galtonias, 
Fumitory (rose and yellow), Aubrietias, 
Leptosiphons, Poppies (in variety), 
Tritamas (in variety). Cornflowers, 
Silene, Clarkias, Sweet Sultans, Vir¬ 
ginian Stock, Convolvulus (in variety), 
Aster Amelias, A. Novi Belgii, Nemcsias 
(in variety), Dahlias (in variety), Salvias, 
Rudbeckias (several), Commelina ceelcstis, 
C. civicstis alba, Echinops (in variety), 
Agapanthus (in variety). Plumbago Lar- 
pentee, Stylopliorum dipliyllum, Chrysan¬ 
themum maximum (in variety). Holly¬ 
hocks, Campanulas (various), Potantillas 
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variety), Agathwa ccvleslis ,' Pcntstemons, 
Tufted Pansies (in variety), Mulilenbeckia 
complexa nana, Scabious (various), 
Mazus Pumilio, Coronilla, Androsaces, 
Arabis, Aster alpinus baldcnsis, 
Paronychia polygonifolia, Dryas octo- 
petala, Cislus, Callirhoe involucrata, 
Willow Herb (in variety), Pratia illici- 
folia, P. Arenaria, Veronica Lyalli, Violet 
Cress, Chicory, Monkshood, Loosestrifes 
(in variety), Coreopsis grandiflora. An¬ 
them is Kelwayi, Meadow Rue, Senecio 
Clivorum, Flowering Rush, Solidago, 
Aponogeton grand) flortim, Single and 
Double Arrow Head, Villarsia nymph- 
aioides. Ranunculus, Nuphar, Reed Mace, 
Day Lilies, Myosotis paluslris, and 
Nympheas (in great variety). 

Work op the week.— A few hundred 
bulbs of Hyaeinthus amethystinns have 
come to hand during the week, and have 
been planted 9 inches deep among the 
double, rosy Erica vulgaris. They are 
planted at this depth so that they will 


The layering of Carnations is being pro¬ 
ceeded with. Varieties which are no 
longer considered up to standard will not 
be layered. The old flower-spikes have 
been removed from Sparaxis pulcherrima, 
as this fine plant seeds with such freedom 
as to impair its future well being. Pas¬ 
sion Flowers, Solanum jasminoides, 
Mutisias, and such like climbers are now 
growing freely, the moist conditions of 
late being to their liking. 

Alpine plants are being overhauled, 
cleaned, and, where necessary, cut well 
back to induce vigorous young growth. 
Late summer and autumn - flowering 
alpines are far from plentiful, and those 
which do bloom at this season should be 
made note of. Collectors might well pay 
attention to this shortage. A few Sun 
Roses and other rare plants have eoine in 
during the week, and have been planted 
on a warm border, where we can judge of 
their value before their culture is ex¬ 
tended. Seeds of Cheiranthus' linifolius 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Orchard-house. — As soon as the trees 
are clear of fruit attention must be given 
to root-pruning, repotting, and the shift¬ 
ing of all that require it into jiots one or 
two sizes larger, just as may be deemed 
necessary. These operations are best 
carried out while the trees are clothed 
with folinge, as a quicker recovery follows, 
owing to the free emission of new roots. 
Top-dressings which have been applied at 
various times and are now full of roots 
have to be dispensed with in every case, 
and the same with regard to roots which 
are entangled amongst the drainage 
material. When root-pruning has to be 
T>erformed with a view to reducing the 
balls so that they can be potted in the 
same-sized pots again, those of a fibrous 
nature should be preserved as far as possi¬ 
ble, cutting back those of a stronger and 
more thong-like nature instead. Much 
may be done in the way of reducing the 
bails to suitable dimensions by pricking 
away the soil from among the roots round 
the outsides, and at the base and top. 
This will allow of the introduction of a 
fair amount of new compost, which, in 
due course, will be much appreciated by 
tile roots. Even when trees are shifted 
into larger-sized pots it is good policy to 
remove the roots entwined among the 
crocks, ns well ns any that are detected 
on the sides of the balls to be of too gross 
a character. Root-pruned trees are best 
returned to the house again for a week or 
so until the wounds callus and an emission 
of fibres takes place. A slight shading 
and an occasional dewing of the foliage 
with a syringe will also expedite their 
recovery. If necessary, trees less drasti¬ 
cally dealt with can be placed outdoors, 
elevating the pots on bricks to prevent 
worms from gaining an entrance through 
the crock-holes. In all cases the balls be¬ 
fore they are knocked out should be in a 
perfectly moist condition. Good fibrous 
loam with an addition of a little lime 
rubbish, wood ashes, and a 7-inch imtful 
of bone-meal to every barrowload of loam 
is a suitable compost for the purpose. If 
in the right condition, i.e., a medium state 
of moisture, the compost should be made 
quite firm with the aid of a potting-stick, 
lioth at the base, sides, and surface of the 
balls. 

Pot Vines. — Canes intended for early 
forcing should now be moved into the open 
air for the completion of the ripening of 
the wood. A wall or a hedge is a good 
position, if such faces south, to which to 
attach the canes, while the pots can be 
stood on boards or bricks for the time 
being. In the event of the autumn proving 
hot and dry, boards stood on edge in front 
of the pots prevent the soil drying out too 
quickly and obviate the necessity for 
watering too frequently. 

Pot Strawberries. —Tlie potting of the 
plants has been completed and the roots 
are pushing into the new compost in a 
satisfactory manner. The pots will now 
Ik' stood wider apart in full sunshine on a 
bed of ashes, and as soon as roots protrude 
through (lie crock-holes they will be fre¬ 
quently turned to prevent them obtaining 
a roothold in the ashes. As soon as the 


roots reach the sides of the pots liquid 
manure and guano-water for a change will 
lie applied to assist in the building up of 
good, strong crowns. As regards the 
watering, this, espeeinlly in fine, warm 
weather, must have most careful atten¬ 
tion. Weeds and runners must he assidu¬ 
ously suppressed and syringing of the 
plants morning and in the late afternoon 
are matters that must in no wise lie 
neglected. On very hot days it is quite 
permissible to givotlie plants an overhead 
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sprinkling, using a fine-rosed pot- for the i 
purpose. Omit syringing on those morn- | 
ings when the foliage is found to be moist 
with dew. 

Early dessert Apples.— These now need 
frequent attention; not that they require 
a long sojourn in the fruit-room, ns this 
leads to loss of flavour, but to remove the 
fruits as they ripen and before they drop 
and become bruised. Jacob’s Seedling and 
Red Astrachan are two varieties now in 
use, the latter, as usual, very highly 
coloured, but not so richly flavoured ns 
the former. Both are. however, valuable 
in a season like the present, when Gage 
Plums are not over-plentiful. 

Pears. —In the course of a week or ten 
days’ time the forward fruits of Reurri? 
Giffard and Williams’ Bon Chretien will 
be gathered and placed on an elevated 
shelf in a vinery to finish. The removal 
of these will allow of the remainder at¬ 
taining a larger size than they otherwise 
would do, ns well ns lengthening the season 
of use for both. 

Stopping, etc. —All fruit-trees in the 
open now need looking over, as recent 
warm and heavy rains have caused them 
to make a good deal of new growth, which 
has to be stopped back to one leaf in some 
cases and in others broken out altogether. 
Trees on walls of Pears, Plums, and sweet 
Cherries also require similar treatment. 
So much moisture has proved inimical to 
the keeping of Moreilo Cherries, and the 
crop has, therefore, been gathered. Where 
the leaving of the tying in of the young 
growths on the latter is postponed till 
after the fruit has been gathered the same 
should now have attention. 

Collards.— The retention of all Cabbage- 
stems with a view to obtaining a further 
supply of sprouts through the autumn and 
winter having been decided u]>on, they will 
now he divested of old and useless leaves 
and the soil between them dressed with 
artificial manure. Unless fed, the produce is 
apt to tie of an inferior quality, especially 
when the plants have already furnished a 
supply of sprouts in addition to the hearts 
in the first instance. 

Runner and French Beans. — Climatic 
conditions of late have favoured the free 
production of pods, and where the supply 
is in excess of the demand they should he 
gathered and preserved in brine for winter 
use. In any ease the pods should be kept 
closely gathered, as, if any are allowed to 
remain and become unfit for use and form 
seeds, the plants either cease bearing or 
crop but indifferently. On light and 
shallow soils advantage should he taken 
of the fact of their now being in a 
thoroughly moist condition to place a good 
mulch of long litter on either side of the 
rows to prevent undue evaporation. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Apricots. —The trees, having been cleared 
of their fruit, the foliage has been given a 
thorough cleansing with the garden-hose. 
The lateral growths are pinched and any 
strong shoots that are not required are 
removed. Young trees should be en¬ 
couraged to make suitable but not too 
rampant growth. If growtli is too ram¬ 
pant this must be checked by root-pruning 
early in October. 

Moreilo Cherries. —Tlie fruits have all 
been gathered and the necessary pruning 
will now lie done. Tlie Moreilo Cherry 
needs different pruning from that given the 
Sweet Cherry, and should be treated in 
this respect somewhat like the Peach. This 
consists in cutting out ail the old fruiting- 
wood that can he spared and saving young 
shoots that will produce the best fruits 


next year. If any of the main branches 
are unhealthy they should be cut clean out 
and the space filled in with young shoots. 
Train the branches thinly to allow the 
young shoots to ripen and develop their 
fruit-buds. If this lie done now very little 
pruning will lie necessary in the winter, 
the principal work then being to loosen 
and cleanse the trees. One advantage in 
pruning ns soon ns the fruit is cleared and 
whilst the leaves are still on the trees is 
that the operator will not ho likely to tie 
in too much growth. At least <1 inches 
should be left between tlie shoots. After 
the work is finished thoroughly cleanse tlie 
trees. 

Raspberries have produced a very heavy 
crop of fruit this season. Ail old canes 
will now lie cut out, thinning the young 
ones also, so that they may receive a maxi¬ 
mum amount of light and air. 

Loganberries require much the same 
treatment as Raspberries. All the old 
fruiting growths should be removed as 
soon as they have been cleared of fruit to 
make room for tlie young shoots for fruit¬ 
ing next year. Secure five or six of the 
strongest to the trellis or poles, according 
to the space available, to prevent their 
being damaged by winds. 

Gathering fruit. —Extra care should be 
taken in gathering Apples and Pears. 
Early varieties of both should be gathered 
before they are quite ripe. It can easily 
be ascertained which fruits are ready for 
gathering, as, if carefully lifted, a ripe 
fruit parts freely from the wood. Plums 
should be examined at short intervals, for 
they soon crack and are spoiled, especially 
during showery weather. Protect the 
fruits from birds with netting, or many of 
the best specimens will be spoilt. 

Wasps. —Notwithstanding the dull, wet 
weather experienced lately wasps are very 
numerous, and every effort must be made 
to find their nests and destroy them. The 
work of destroying them should be done 
after sunset, when most of the wasps will 
have returned to their nests. A little 
cotton wool soaked in cyanide of potassium 
dissolved in water and placed in the 
mouths of the holes containing the nests 
is very effectual. The cyanide is a deadly 
poison and should be used only by responsi¬ 
ble persons and kept under look and key. 
I generally use gas-tar, ns it is snfe for 
the operator and generally effectual. 

Herbaceous borders. —The continued wet 
weather experienced during the past few 
weeks lias caused all late-growing plants 
to make soft, weedy growth. Constant 
attention is necessary during stormy 
wenther to see that all stakes and ties arc 
secure. Much damage may result from a 
single storm if this is neglected. Cut. out 
ail decaying flower-spikes and stems at 
frequent intervals, and, as the ground has 
not been sufficiently dry to hoe, hand- 
wooding has to tie done to keep the borders 
clean and attractive. 

Perennial Asters (Michaelmas Daisies). 
—Tlie recent heavy rains have caused these 
plants to grow very strongly, so that if the 
weather is favourable there will be a 
magnificent show of bloom in September 
They thrive in almost any situation, blit 
are seen to tlie best advantage when grown 
in a border by themselves. They arc also 
indispensable in the mixed border, especi¬ 
ally the blue nnd lavender varieties. 

Liiium tigrinum Fortunei is now making 
a magnificent display. This can be re¬ 
commended as a most satisfactory variety, 
and is worthy of extended cultivation. It 
is very hardy and will thrive almost any¬ 
where and In any ordinary soil. The plant 
has a very strong habit, growing to n 
height of from 4 feet to G feet nnd bearing 
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immense spikes of orange-scarlet flowers. 
Whether planted in clumps in the mixed 
border, in beds of Rhododendrons or other 
places, this Lily is most effective. The 
price is so moderate that a supply can be 
obtained at a small outlay. 

Lilium auratum and L. speciosum.— It 
is only in the more favoured gardens that 
these varieties of Lilies are hardy enough 
to stand the winter out of doors and flower 
well in the following summer. In order 
to grow these varieties satisfactorily the 
bulbs should be [Kitted as soon as received, 
and stood in cold frames for the winter, 
planting them in their permanent positions 
late In the following spring. 

Carrots. —The main crop will shortly be 
lifted and stored in a cool, dry shed, 


ings, and remove any yellow or decaying 
foliage. 

At the time of writing the dull weather 
has been very unfavourable for operations 
in the kitchen garden. On several days 
recently there have been thunderstorms 
with very heavy showers, and the nights 
and early mornings have been cold, with 
sea reel}' any sunshine. Weeds have grown 
freely, and hoeing has been of little use. 

F. W. Gaixoi*. 


SCOTLAND. 

Cinerarias.— In the course of tlie week 
a hatch of Cinerarias, until now grown in 
5-inch |iots\ which were plunged to the 
rims in ashes in a eold frame by way of 
experiment, has lioen moved into 8-inch 



Begonia semper/lorens Sieberiana. 


placing among tlie roots sufficient sand to 
exclude the light and keep them moist. 


Potatoes. — The Potato crop will be 
harvested at the first opixjrtunity, as the 
weather has been unfavourable, and where 
disease sets in the tubers will be seriously 
affected. Potatoes should be placed in an 
airy shed for a few weeks before their re¬ 
moval to the clamp or Potato shed for the 
winter. This permits of their examina¬ 
tion occasionally with a view to removing 
diseased tubers. Where possible it Is 
more convenient to store them in cool 
sheds, as they can be examined in rough 
weather, when outside work cannot be 
done. 


Brussels Sprouts. — Keep the hoe at 

work, especially amongst-yie earlier idnnt- 
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pots. The success which has followed | 
this treatment has been marked, the cool¬ 
ness round the roots having evidently been 
appreciated by the plants, which are in 
robust health. After reitotting, the batch 
was replunged, and the plants will remain 
in the bed until required for early flower¬ 
ing. The compost employed was made [ 
slightly more porous than is customary, in J 
order to assist the free percolation of j 
water. Nothing is more quickly fatal to j 
Cinerarias than an excess of moisture at j 
the roots, and in the case of plants | 
plunged, as these are, some judgment is 
necessary in order to avoid extremes. At | 
this time of the year the leaf-boring I 
I maggot is apt to make its appearance in I 
the foliage, which it very quickly dis- | 
figures, so that a sharp lookout must be 


kept in order to check incipient outbreaks. 
When noticed, if the plant be held up to 
the light tlie maggot can clearly be seen in 
the leaf, and may be destroyed by squeez¬ 
ing between the finger and thumb. Occa¬ 
sional quite light vapourings are recom¬ 
mended. It is always easier to prevent 
| than to cure an outbreak of aphis, to 
which Cinerarias are notoriously subject. 

Coleus thyrsoideus. — At the same time 
an opportunity was taken of repotting 
j from 3-inch to 5-inch riots a quantity of 
■ this useful winter-flowering Coleus. Its 
graceful cobalt-blue spikes are always 
very showy in the dull months. At. present 
these plants are kept quite cool, but by 
and bye they will find a place in the stove 
until they come into bloom. Afterwards 
they succeed perfectly in a greenhouse 
temperature in which they are more en- 
1 during than is the case in the warmer 
I atmosphere of the stove. Care is needed 
in watering, too much or too little 
moisture causing the leaves to drop. C. 

| thyrsoideus is Occasionally described as 
“leggy,” but by growing two or three 
plants in a pot. and by judicious pinching, 
good bushy specimens can be had. Pincli- 
ing cannot be safely undertaken after the 
end of August. 

Chrysanthemums. — Continual care is 
being needed to guard against damage 
from earwigs. These pests are much 
more numerous than was the case last 
year, and the usual methods are being 
adopted to deal with them. Slight traces 
of mildew were lately observed. This is 
not surprising in view of the weather 
which has been experienced lately, and a 
prompt dusting of flowers of sulphur was 
given, which appears to have had a good 
effect. The roots having now' filled the 
pots, stimulants of various kinds are be¬ 
ing afforded. The rule is, little and often, 
this being much the best way to feed. 
Weak soot-water at close intervals not 
only assists in the building-up of good 
blooms, but, in nddition, It helps to keep 
the foliage healthy and of a good colour. 
It is always much more satisfactory when 
the Chrysanthemums can be entrusted to 
one person throughout their career, but, 
it is to be feared, in many cases this has 
been imiKissible during the present season. 
In the course of the week a rough-and- 
ready trellis wms knocked up, to which the 
stakes of the plants have been secured, in 
order to guard the shoots from damage 
later on when the autumnal gales are apt 
to caiisize tin# pots if they are not made 
safe. 

The flower garden.— At this time of the 
year the flower garden is generally at its 
best. It is to be feared that 1915 will be 
long remembered as a season in which the 
usual stereotyped bedding plants have 
proved a disappointment. This is particu¬ 
larly the case with the Pelargonium 
family, even the belauded Paul Crampel 
having proved, owing to meteorological 
conditions, an entire failure. The plants 
were put out under very favourable condi¬ 
tions. The plants, out of 5-iuch pots, were 
strong and vigorous, while dripping 
weather at the bedding time appeared to 
offer good prospects of a summer and 
autumn display. Immediately after plant¬ 
ing, a long season of drought set in. 
Artificial watering had to be resorted to, 
and, finally, when the rain came, it came 
in torrents, spoiling altogether the trusses 
of the Pelargoniums. Nothing looks so 
depressing in a flower garden ns the 
mouldy-looking blooms of Pelargoniums, 
and, as the cutting time again approaches, 
it is quite evident that these beds will 
never pay for the labour which has been 
expended upon them. Therefore another 
time these plants Willi llbB discarded— 
rightly, 4 think, for although they are 
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very showy and bright in favourable 
seasons, such seasons are the exception in 
our northern climate, in which the rainfall 
is apt to be excessive in August. Lobelias, 
too, have suffered from the continued wet, 
and Nemesias, however valuable they may 
be in normal years, are a failure. Much 
patching will have to be done to keep 
things attractive for the short “ flower 
garden ” season. Begonias, Salvias, and 
various other things have come out well, 
and, as an edging plant, Alyssum mini¬ 
mum has been really good. 

Shrubs in flower include the ever-useful 
Spinea arimfolia and some magnificent 
specimens of Hydrangea paniculata. 
Escallonla macrantha is yet blooming 
freely and is an easily-managed shrub 
which cannot be,too strongly recommended 
to those whose gardens are in seaside dis¬ 
tricts. A quantity of the scarlet-berried 
Elder just now is attracting attention. 
The coral-red berries are freely produced, 
and as the general habit of the tree is 
cjuite distinct from that of the coarser and 
more generally known members of the 
family the variety is worthy of attention. 
In districts such as this, where birds are 
numerous, the berries soon disappear, but, 
nevertheless, the shrub is worthy of at¬ 
tention. 

Ceneral notes. —Owing to the continued 
rains and the consequent sodden state of 
the soil, outside work has been greatly 
interfered with. When possible the 
eradication of weeds lias been attended 
to, and such absolutely needful tying as 
was required meantime among the hardy 
plants was done. An opportunity was 
taken when the Grass was damp to run 
the scythe over it, and further pickings of 
Raspberries and of Gooseberries were 
made. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Black - spot on Bose leaves (Miss H. 
Chamberlain ).—Your Rose leave® have been 
attacked by Black-spot, which can be cured by 
spraying with copper solution, the recipe for 
making which is a# followsCarbonate of 
copper, 1 oz.; carbonato of ammonia, 5 oz. 
Mix these together in a quart of hot water and 
then add 16 gallons of water. Apply at 
intervals of a few days until you are satis¬ 
fied that the fungus has been checked. 

Oesnera ncegelioides alba (Inquirer ).— 
This is the name of the plant you send speci¬ 
men of. It is a stove or warm greenhouse 
plant. After the flowering is over and the 
plant shows signs of going to rest water 
should be gradually withheld, and finally 
altogether. After this the plants should be 
laid on their side in the warm house or on a 
shelf and given no water. In February shake 
the oorms out and repot much as you would a 
Begonia or a Gloxinia. 

Orange funguo on Roses (R. N. M .).—Your 
Roses have been attacked by Red or Orange- 
rust (Pragmidium subcorticum), which appears 
first on the leaves in orange-powdery patches. 
These become darker owing to the formation 
of the second kind of spores, which are dark 
brown, and the third is produced later, form¬ 
ing small black dote on the undersides of the 
leaves. In this state the fungus passes the 
winter, the spores from these black dots in¬ 
fecting the young leaves the following spring. 
It. is very essential when the leaves fall in the 
autumn that they should be collected and 
burned, and the plants that have been 
attacked should be thoroughly wetted with 
2 oz. of sulphate of copper dissolved in three 
gallons of water in the spring, before the buds 
open. If the disease etlll snows itself spray 
with weak Bordeaux mixture and pick on the 
infected leaves. 

FRUIT. 

Scale on Orange (X. Y. Z .).—The dirty ap¬ 
pearance of the leaves you send is due to an 
attack of brown-scale. The best way to get 
rid of this is by persistent sponging and wash¬ 
ing of the leaves and stems with strong warm 
soapy water. If the scale will not yield to the 
washing, then you must scrape it ofl with a 
blunt knife and then thoroughly wash. 

OooBeberry-caterpillars (A. L. S .).—The de¬ 
foliation of Gooseberry-bushes Is certainly 
injurious to the ripening of the fruit, and it 
will also so weaken^!** bushes thato there will 
be a poor growth/ next -sear. /Bctierv gather 


the fruit, and use it for jam-making; then 
give the bushes a good dressing of newly- 
slaked lime; repeat it if necessary, and in the 
autumn, when the larvro of the moths have 
descended into the soil, to pass the winter, 
remove the soil with the insect® in it, and 
bury it somewhere in a deep trench, and fill 
in round the hushes with good soil from 
another part of the garden. The insects do 
not generally go deeper than 4 inches, so if 

5 inches or so of the soil are taken out there 
will not be many insect® left for next year. 

Plum-trees growing too strongly (M.J. Y.). 
—The only remedy is to root-prune the trees, 
doing this in the early autumn, and in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:—Open a trench some 3 feet 
or 4 feet distant from the stems, 18 inches 
wide, and some 2 feet in depth, cutting ofl any 
injured roots and grubbing under the ball 
with a broad chisel to cut ofl any tap-roots 
that may be finding their way into the sub¬ 
soil, filling the space up with some good loam 
to which has been added some lime rubbish, 
which is all important in the case of stone 
fruits. Then fork off the surface soil some 

6 inches deep and lay on in its place the mix¬ 
ture recommended above, with, over all, a 
mulch of good manure. Such treatment 
should help to create fibrous roots and lead 
to the formation of fruit-buds. 

Gooseberry and Currant bushes unhealthy 
(M. S .).—As far as we can determine by the 
specimen twigs sent the trouble is due to an 
attack of the “Currant shoot and fruit 
moth," the caterpillars of which have been 
feeding on the pith of the shoots, and so 
brought about their destruction. The best 
way to get rid of the pest, if you wish to save 
them, is to cut the bushes back hard or below 
all the affected parts, and so cause new growth 
to be made. The soil beneath the bushes 
should also be cleared away to a depth of 
4 inches after the primings have been care¬ 
fully gathered up and burnt, dressing the sur¬ 
face afterwards with fresh slaked lime. If 
the number of bushes is but few a more effec¬ 
tive method to adopt would be to grub and 
burn them, and plant new and healthy young 
specimens in another part of the garden. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ants in lawn (C. Cooper ).—If you can find 
the nest® you can greatly reduce the numbers 
of ants by pouring boiling water on them. 
Having slightly disturbed the nest to rouse its 
occupants, pour the water upon it from a 
coarso-rose watering can. In like manner 
treat all the nests you can find, repeating the 
application a day or two later when there are 
evidences of reoolonisation. Some of the soil 
fumigants if applied would drive them away, 
and so do tar and carbolic acid poured into 
their nests. The hot water, however, will kill 
thousands, and if persevered with will usually 
clear the pest. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


C. Hills .—The injury to your Sweet Peas is 

most likely caused by sparrows.- Little 

Chang .—The failure of your Rose may be due 
to two or three causes, the unsuitability of the 
stock on which it i® worked, exhausted soil, 
or dryness at the roots, but from the plant 
you send us we should say that the first, is 

really the cause.- James Fleming .—See reply 

to " T. C.“ and “ G. Gordon'' re Clematises 

failing in our issue of August 14th (p. 503).- 

Little Chang .—Are you quite sure that the 
bees are the culprit®. We suspect wasps are 
doing the damage, these being very numerous 

in some districts this year.- M. C. L .—See 

article on packing choice fruit in our issue of 
July 31st (p. 478). 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—C. E. —1. The Throat wort 
(Trachelium cocruleum); 2, Streptosolen Jame¬ 
son i; 3, Leycesteria formoea; 4, Spiraea 

Bumalda Anthony Waterer.- P. —1, Cam¬ 
panula rapunculoides; 2. Campanula latifolia; 
3, Achillea Eunatorium; 4, Tamarix gallioa. 

- Flora. —1, The Blue Cupidoue (Catananche 

ccerulea); 2, Epilobium angustifolium.- 

M. G. —1, Clematis integrifolia; 2, Fuchsia 
procumbens; 3, Solidago Virgaurea; 4, Cory- 

dalis lutea.- L. B. — 1 , Digitalis ferruginea ; 

2. The Masterwort (Astrantia major); 3. 
Sedum Sieboldi variegatum; 4, Coreopsis 

grandiflora.-• Grower .—1. Bergamot (Mon- 

arda didyma); 2. Stenactie speciosa; 3. Aster 
Thomson!; 4, Sweet Scabious var. (Scabiosa 
atropurpurea).- S. P .—1. Thalictrum flavum; 

2. Eccremocarpus soaber; 3, Dictamnus Fraxin- 

ella; 4, Pelargonium Lady Plymouth.- F. G. 

—1. Verbena venosa; 2, Euphorbia Lathyris; 

3. Galega officinalis alba; 4, Sedum epectabile. 

- M. B. —1, Helianthus rigidus; 2. Itieracium 

aurantiacum; 3, Commelina coelestis; 4, 

Buddleia variabilie.-.4. II. M. —Plant in 

bloom Leycesteria formosa; without flowers, 

Spiraea prunifolia.- Mrs. R. M. King. —1, 

Campanula species, specimen insufficient; 2. 
Clematis, probably C. Davidiana. Please send 
in flower. When sending further specimens 
please number each one, and on no account 

wrap in cotton wool.- Mrs. Rigg. —Henbane 

(Hyoscyamus niger).-J. Morrish. —Ruhus 

phoeniool&sius. 

Name of Fruit.—If. E. M.— We regret we are 
unable to name the Apples you send us, as 
only one specimen of each has been sent, and 


these in all case® are not ripe. Please eend 
when ripe and we will then do our beet to 
name for you. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Dobbje & Co., Edinburgh.— List of Bulbs, 
Sweet reas. Carnations, Violas, and Roses , 
1915. 

Maurice Prichard. Christchurch, Hants.— 
List of Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, Shrubs, 
Hardy Ferns, etc., etc. 

8. Przkdpelski & T. Antoniewjcz, Kieff, Russia. 
—Seeds of Russian Conifers, Trees , and 
Shrubs. 

Edward Webb Sons, Ltd., Wordeley, Stour¬ 
bridge.— Bulbs for 1915. 

James Carter & Co., Raynes Park, S.W.— 

Bulbs. 1915. 

R. II. Bath, Ltd„ Wisbech.— Bulbs, Roses, 
Pxonics, etc., etc. 


Own root Roses. —With regard to inquiry in 
Gardening Illustrated, August 21et, for name 
of nurseryman who will supply Rose® grown 
on own roots, I have been eupplied by J. J 
Marriott, East Croft Nurseries. Sutton Cold¬ 
field, Warwickshire, with such Roses. He 
grows a number of kinds and sends good 
plant®._ 


NURSERYMEN AND THE WAR. 

A year ago the President and Council of 
the Royal Horticultural Society ex¬ 
pressed to tlie Fellows tlieir opinion that 
in troublous times, such as we are at pre¬ 
sent passing through, counsels of infec¬ 
tion cannot always be carried into effect. 
At the same time it is none the less the 
duty of those who are placed in a respon¬ 
sible position, and who can exercise any 
influence in the country, to give the best 
advice in their power, leaving it to the 
judgment of individuals to act upon it as 
far as they are able and see lit. The 
letter further went on to say that it was 
already evident that not only actual 
gardeners, but all who in any way are 
dependent for a living upon horticulture, 
will be certain to suffer seriously from 
the indirect effects of the war/ It is 
known how loyally Fellows of the Society 
responded to this appeal, and nurserymen 
aud seedsmen throughout the country 
have been deeply grateful for the effort 
Fellows have made to maintain, as far as 
they reasonably could, the upkeep of their 
gardens adjusted to the times. 

There has recently a pin?a red in tlie 
public press correspondence urging the 
entire cessation of all garden expenditure, 
and though the letters have more pointedly 
aimed at public parks and gardens, sucii 
expressions are apt to be dangerous, inas¬ 
much as the gardening public at large 
may be likely to interpret and apply them 
to themselves individually. Indeed, that 
this is hapiiening is evident from cor¬ 
respondence recently received on the sub¬ 
ject from prominent and well-known 
firms, who fell us that their trade is very 
seriously depressed, and who point out 
that an entire cessation of trade means 
not only temporary financial loss, but the 
irretrievable sacrifice of many years of 
labour spent in introducing new and im¬ 
proving older fruits and vegetables for our 
use, and flowers, trees, and shrubs for 
our solace and enjoyment. They rightly 
feel that, ns they have catered for our 
highest happiness in times past, it is 
hardly right, that they should now be 
brought to n position in which they can 
no longer even retain their employees’ 
services. Most of their younger men have 
enlisted, and they ask, not for*the usual 
trade, but for just sufficient support to 
keep them going and to meet current ex¬ 
penses which cannot be suspended. 

The President and Council feel that in 
drawing the attention of Fellows to this 
trade aspect of the question they are but. 
again advising that medium policy which, 
in Ihe long run, is always the wisest, and 
Fellows are urged not to forget this when 
framing tlieir economies, 

W. Wii.ks > Sccrcjarit. 

By order of I he President and ‘Council. 
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OUR SUMMER AND ITS LESSON. 
Our winters nre not cheery, and a sample 
of one has come back to us in summer, as 
if we had not enough of them. Some 
summer days and weeks this year have 
been the most dreary and depressing that 
one would not desire, and that is the time 
I look at the flower gardens and see how 
they get on. Many of them with their 
greenhouse contents put out the first week 
in June are none the better for the weather 
in June, or July either. In some heavy 
wealden soils the drawbacks of soil and 
weather together are enough to destroy 
growth. Everything is disfigured in the 
height of summer; not only the green¬ 
house plants, but also the hardy things 
like Peas, Stocks, and Carnations, which 
wither away under the incessant rains. 
One gain of the hardy shrubs, flowers, and 
trees during this time of tempests was 
that growth was not interfered with, and 
with a few hours’ sun all began to revive 
in spite of past storms. 

Now, then, is the time to look and 
see the growth around us in the face 
of such weather. What things have done 
hest? Mainly the Clematises, the Roses, 
and the Lilies of all kinds, water 
plants, and waterside flowers. The most 
storm - proof flowers, oddly enough, 
are the most beautiful. First the 
Clematis. How the enormous masses of 
large flowers of the finest kinds endure 
such pressure is curious to see. Colour 
and form are in no way diminished, and 
all the greater is the pity that such noble 
plants should be neglected or ill-grown 
from any cause. After them the Honey¬ 
suckles. and all those that love the loamy 
soil, like Henry’s Lily. 

The lesson of the year, and a most im¬ 
portant one, is the enormous superiority of 
hardy things of the northern world over 
the few feeble tilings of the hot plains of 
Brazil, which wc have been using in the 
past. What a splendid galaxy of beauty 
if we had only the Azaleas and Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, and if we had only the flowers 
of California, from the Romneya to the 
most beautiful annuals, and much of the 
flora of the vast region of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains and the Pacific coast. The moun¬ 
tains and foothill prairies of the 
northern world arc full of things that defy 
the worst our climate can do, and. 
curionslv, the plant.ytEftt have besl with- 
DUti:-:- c.'VjO Oil: 


stood the storms this year are the 
Clematises of Japan and China, which arc 
more beautiful than anv stove rlants. 

W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Root-pruning Buddleia.— In September, 
1913, I asked your advice about a Bud¬ 
dleia Colvillei not blooming, and you ad¬ 
vised root-pruning. I did this, and this 
year the bush lias flowered luxuriantly.— 
Torquay. 

Clematis Pitcheri. — A distinct and 
quaint kind, well worth a place in gar¬ 
dens. Tile long divisions of the flower arc 
good in colour, as seen in a withered ex¬ 
ample. A native of N. America, central 
parts. From Mr. Beamish, Ashbourne. 
Cork. 

Early Pears are very welcome after the 
passing of the summer small fruits, hut 
the very early sorts are poor. The best I 
have grown is Precoce de Trevoux, a large, 
handsome, eatable Pear, not quite n Winter 
Nells as to flavour, but that we should not 
look for in August.—-W. 

The Winter Sweet in Ireland. — This 
comes in bold fruit from Mr. Beamish, the 
fruit-vessels large and heavily blotched 
with dark patches. It grows freely as a 
bush in Co. Cork, and, with many other 
trees and plants, proves what a good land 
it is for the gardener and planter. 

Anemone Kentish White.— A large and 
fine form of the Japan Anemone—the 
finest perennial flower ever brought to our 
land. From Messrs. Bunyard and Co., 
Maidstone, who say “ a hit tender in 
winter.” That is against all our experi¬ 
ence of other forms of the plant, very 
hardy as they are. 

Centiana Pneumonanthe. — It is not 

known to all that one of the fairest of the 
Gentians for the rock garden is a native 
plant inhabiting moist moors over n large 
area of our land. In gardens the best 
spot for it is a cool, moist one on the 
lower flanks of tlic rock gnrdon. From 
Sir Frank Crisp. 

Viburnum rhytidophyllum In fruit.— 

The beauty of this fine evergreen shrub 
has at last revealed itself. I had often 
suspected this shrub was much over¬ 
estimated. as the flowers possess no great 
beauty, and for some years have been few 


in number. The large, wrinkled leaves 
have always attracted attention, especially 
during the winter, and for this reason I 
looked upon it as a good evergreen. But 
this year it is clothed witii large, rounded 
clusters of red berries, which turn shining 
black witii age.—E. M. 

/Esculus parviflora (syn. Pavia maero- 
stachya).—In Nicholson’s “ Dictionary of 
Gardening ” the flowering period of this is 
given as April and May, but this is in¬ 
correct, for it flowers in July and August, 
being for that reason of especial value, 
since there are few shrubs in bloom at 
that season. The bright tint of its un¬ 
folding leaves in the spring is also very 
attractive. It forms a symmetrical bush 
if left to itself, throwing up numerous 
suckers that spread into a dense mass. 
—Wyndham Fitziierbetit. 

Faked old gardens. —One of the hum¬ 
bugs of tile day is the making of “old 
English gardens,” of which I hear there is 
an example in Battersea Park and in other 
London parks. This is the sort of thing 
nurserymen who pretend to he landscape 
architects show at. exhibitions. They 
should be attending to their own business 
instead of planning out absurdities. What 
we want nre gardens of our own day with 
the charms that our present collection of 
tine things from all parts of the northern 
world warrants.—W. 

The Azure Sage (Perovskia atriplici- 
folla).—This is In some ways the most 
precious plant for the flower garden that 
has come to us for years. A wet autumn 
mars its beauty a little, but, in spite of all, 
it holds sway among the beauties of the 
garden in late summer and early fail. 
From Sir Frank Crisp. 

-There are few shrubs to equal this 

now in bloom. Usually described as grow¬ 
ing 3 feet or 4 feet in height. I lately saw 
in a Sussex garden a group of plants some 
of which were quite C feet in height and 
more in diameter, carrying graceful 
panicles, 3 feet in length, of charming 
violet-blue flowers. The whole shrub has 
a grey-green appearance, while the 
branches are white, showing up the flowers 
to great advantage. It grows very slowly 
tile first two or three years, and resents 
disturbance. If planted in good soil 
having a cool bottom it grows very rapidly 
when once established and flowers very 
j freely. Tt belongs to the Sage family, and 
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gives off a similar odour when crushed or 
moved about. Grouped in six or a dozen 
plants is the best way to use it, and if a 
few clumps of Henry’s Lily are planted 
amongst them the effect will be greatly 
enhanced, as both bloom at the same time 
and arc quite hardy. It should be pruned 
back to three and four eyes each year 
towards the end of March. It is a native 
of Afghanistan and the Himalaya.—E. M. 

Kniphofia Lemon Queen. — Opinions 
differ as to the value of the yellow 
varieties of the Kniphoflns, and certainly 
they are not so showy as the striking 
•scarlet and gold spikes of such kinds as 
K. Uvaria. Nevertheless they are well 
worth Inclusion in collections of hardy 
plants, and one of the best is K. Lemon 
Queen. At present—August 23—this 
variety is flowering well, and although I 
have heard doubts expressed as to its 
hardiness, the clump, now a large one, 
has been established here for nearly a 
dozen years. During that time it has 
come unscathed through several very 
severe winters without any protection 
further than that which the crowns 
receive from (heir own foliage.—W. McO., 
Ralmae. 

Gladioli from Langport. —From Messrs. 
Kelway and Son comes a box full of spikes 
of their newer Gladioli, so effective in the 
garden in the late summer. We have 
seldom seen finer spikes, the individual 
blooms also being very handsome. In the 
case of those sent, the blooms at the 
bottom of the spike were fully open, but 
by placing the spikes in a warm room the 
unopened blooms developed fully. Among 
the varieties sent, the following deserve 
notice:—Golden Measure fa handsome 
yellow flowered sort, the blooms large, of 
fine substance and shape), King of Gladioli 
(soft scarlet, with large white spot, and 
very effective in a group), Langport 
Favourite (rich crimson, flaked maroon), 
and Mrs. G. W. Wlllock (flesh colour, 
flaked maroon, a handsome spike). 

Albuca Nelson). — I was surprised Inst 
week to see a strange flower coming up 
among other plants near a wall, and find 
its name is as above. It reminded me of 
the larger Ornithogalum, and has a bold 
spike of flowers, the bud touched with 
bands of green. It has ltoon in the open 
for several years. This is the only one of 
the Albucns that can be recommended for 
general culture. It has a flower-spike a 
yard or more high, bearing on its upiier 
part numbers of pure white blooms, each 
2 inches or more across, and opening in 
succession, so that a plant remains for 
several weeks in bloom. It has a bulb 
like an Ornithogalum and can be grown 
in the greenhouse or, ns is often done, 
treated like Txins. It is a native of the 
Gape.—W. 

Sweet Peas. —Thank you for your article 
about Sweet Peas, page 530. To me it had 
a touch of pathos in it. as I used to love 
the flower in the olden days before it was 
“ improved.” In the modern, strong- 
stemmed gigantic variety where is the deli¬ 
cate beauty of the old variety, the beauty 
of loaf and tendril, and stem not too 
strong, but strong enough to bear just 
above the Pea boughs the butterfly-]ike 
flowers? Not only in the Sweet Pea, but 
in other flowers everything is sacrifice^] to 
the flower, and the strength and size of it. 
Has not the time come when some true 
lover of flowers, such as now and then one 
meets with in the pages of your paper, 
should set up another ideal, and rescue 
us from (lie hands of those who arrange 
our exhibitions for us, and toll us what we 
ought to like and what we must grow if 
we are to lie in the fashion? In no point 
is the modern Sweet Pea an improvement 
on flic old, exeefr*in point ojlvariety of 
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colour. Excessive cultivation has de¬ 
prived the plant of very much of its 
beauty and delicacy, and this, alas! is 
true not only of the Sweet Pea, but of 
many of our garden flowers now in culti¬ 
vation.—D. Pearce, St. Anne’s Rectory, 
Lewes. 

Ceanothus Cloire de Versailles as a 
bush.— I notice “ W. McG.” mentions a 
“ neat ” bush of this as a surprise in a 
northern garden. I have .several plants at 
(lie buck of a border in my garden, which 
are best described as a rampant hedge. 
They are well protected, it is true, and 
on the same border grow happily Desfon- 
tainea spinosu and Coroken Cotoneaster. 
The latter flowered freely this year and 
the former sparingly. I think not half 
enough is made of the opportunities where 
such plants can be grown. They would 
grow well in lots of places, where not only 
the natural shelter but also the soil is 
right, but so many people seeing them 
grow in one place, plant them in theirs in 
an exposed place on the lawn and in irre¬ 
sponsive soil. They must be grown where 
they will grow, and not where the owner 
wants them to grow. Many things have to 
be tried, but most people rest content when 
the gardener tells them : “They won’t do 
in Ihese parts.”—C. IT. S.. AIderley Edge, 
Cheshire. 

Cottage gardens in Kirkcudbrightshire. 

—Not the least attractive feature of our 
rural landscape is the cottage garden, and 
in many of these we find evidences of care 
and skill which would do credit to profes¬ 
sional gardeners. In the neighbourhood 
of Kirkcudbright this care has been 
fostered by the Countess of Selkirk, who 
for many years has given prizes for the 
best garden among the cottages within a 
wide radius of the town. The display of 
flowers and of vegetables annually seen by 
the judges invariably calls for high com¬ 
mendation. The present season has been 
no exception, the extremes of weather ex¬ 
perienced having been well surmounted 
by careful attention. Apart from the 
enhanced value of such gardens to their 
owners, there is a friendly rivalry among 
the competitors which tends to raise Hie 
quality of garden produce, for it is very 
noticeable that where the floral display is 
best the strictly vegetable crops are in the 
highest state of cultivation. — One op the 
•TunoES. 

Thalictrum dipterocarpum _This is a 

comparatively new “ Meadow Rue,” which, 
flowering for the first time in Europe at 
the Ooombe Wood Nurseries of Messrs. 
Veiteh in August, 1005. was put into com¬ 
merce two years later. It was discovered 
bv Mr. E. H. Wilson at a high altitude in 
Western China, and, without a doubt. *s 
one of the best new hardy plants Intro¬ 
duced for many years. In its own set It is 
almost unique, the only near approach to 
it so far as I know being T. Deiavavi, 
which lias not proved a good doer. En¬ 
dowed with the grace and charm of the 
best of its race the subject of this note has 
nroved not only quite hardy, but of such a 
high decorative value as to figure among 
the indispensables of every good garden. 
Rearing itself to 5 feet or (1 feet high, its 
elegant habit of growth and the remark¬ 
able profusion of its flowers command at¬ 
tention at once. Its attractiveness being 
due to the persistent nature of the rosy- 
mauve sepals—In the majority of species 
these are colourless and fugacious—and 
lemon-coloured anthers, which create a 
very pretty effect. This Meadow Rue was 
one of the most meritorious hardy plants 
at the Royal nortieulturnl Society’s meet¬ 
ing on the 17fh nil., when Mr. Allgrove, 
who has sneceeded Messrs. Yelteh at Lang¬ 
ley, near Slough, exhibited a superb lot of 
it in the cut state.—E. H. Jenkins. 
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FRUIT. 

CORDON CURRANT TREES. 

Few, if any, of our hardy fruits give a 
better return as regards crops than the 
Red Currant grown as a cordon, though 
some of the varieties are not so suitable 
ns others. The white varieties do well 
under this treatment. One of the best I 
have grown in this form is known ns 
Wllmott’s Large White, on the Continent 
as Blanche d’Augleterre. Though the 
I)undies an 1 not quite so large as those of 
the Long Red, they are excellent as re¬ 
gards quality: indeed, this and the White 
Dutch are, in my opinion, the liest two 
white varieties for cordon culture. When 
grown in this form, if allowed to hang 
sufficiently long, the fruits are much 
sweeter and they make a nice dish for the 
dessert. The White Dutch has bunches 
2 inches or 3 inches in length and large 
berries. The growth is strong but re¬ 
markably brittle, and when grown in bush 
form, in an exposed imsition, the trees 
often suffer. Given a fence or low wall, 
and trained as cordons, they got protec¬ 
tion and make plenty of fruit-buds if the 
side shoots are kept pinched. Wihnott’s 
White makes an ideal cordon, as the 
growth is upright, not spreading. There 
are several fine 

Red varieties, one of the best being 
Lnxton’s Perfection, which, grown as a 
cordon, is very flue both in berry and 
bunch. It is an enormous eropiier wbeu 
well done, the fruits of a dark-crimson 
colour, very sweet and juicy. Fay’s 
Prolific, often known as Walker's Cornet, 
is also excellent as a cordon, but should 
get protection from spring frosts, as it 
flowers early. One of the best all-round 
red varieties we have is doubtless the New 
Red Dutch, which in bush form is largely 
grown for market. It is of a somewhat 
spreading habit, and if grown as a cor¬ 
don needs more attention to make as good 
growth. I found this of great value 
grown on a north wall, allowing more 
space than the ordinary cordon. For late 
use I would advise River's Late Red, re¬ 
markable for its small seeds. Raby 
Castle is also good and keeps well. There 
are several others, but I prefer those 
named for cordon culture. W. F. K. 


MEALY-BUG IN VINERY. 

Last year in my vinery I had a bad attack 
of mealy-bug, which was accompanied by a 
curious sweet, colourless stickiness, which ulti¬ 
mately covered everything in the vinery— 
Grapes, leaves, stage, anil wires. I was able 
to use most of the Grapes, which (barring the 
above-named defected were in A 1 condition, 
by taking the bunches outside as they were 
wanted for use. hanging them on a trellis, 
spraying them well with water, and hanging 
them up in the stove to dry. The stickiness 
and mealy-bug. where they had not rotted the 
berries, were thus mostly removed, and the 
bloom was not affected much. You were good 
enough to give me instructions last autumn 
in your paper as to how to get rid of the 
mealy-bug. These were carefully followed out, 
with the result that this year there has been 
so far, very little seen of the pest, and where 
it has been noticed a touch of methylated 
spirits has been applied. The berries this year 
are good and well coloured, especially the 
Black Alicante, but I am sorry to see again 
what is evidently the beginning of the sweet, 
colourless stickiness I had last year. It has 
appeared only on some of the bunches, and 
where it has apeared it is on the tipper part 
of the berries on the shoulders of the bunches, 
like fine spots of dew in size from the point 
of a needle to a pinhead. I want to know how 
it can l>e stopped before it. goes further — 
CLYDESIDE. 

[The “ stickiness ” alluded to is caused 
by the mealy-bug, which wc find present 
on tiie underside of the leaves as well as 
in the bunch forwarded. The only thing 
to do at the present time is to employ the 
same means to render the fruit fit for con¬ 
sumption that you resorted to last year. 
After the Grapes are all out give the Vines 
i thorough syringing with soluble jgtmffin, 
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which you can obtain from any dealer in 
pinlen sundries. Mix and use this accord¬ 
ing to directions. Two or three applica¬ 
tions will most likely be necessary, and 
allow a day or two to elapse between each. 
This should clear the Vines of all insects 
that are visible. Then as soon as the 
leaves are down prune the Vines, and 
adopt tiie same measures we advised last 
year in regard to the cleaning of them. etc. 
It is, of course, impossible to destroy 
every one of the insects, hence the neces¬ 
sity for keeping a keen Took out the fol¬ 
lowing season and to kill all stray bugs as 
they appear with methylated spirits ns 
advised. We fear the cleansing process 
recommended could not have been suf¬ 
ficiently drastic last winter, otherwise it 
would have been impossible for insects to 
la' present in such numbers this season. 


variety named makes a free growth. It 
is not a success as a cordon, but trained on 
a west wall it did very well. What made 
it more valuable was its lateness, as I had 
no difficulty in keeping this variety well 
into September if the trees were kept 
clean and netted. It is a delicious fruit 
and by no means a bad bearer, and, given 
wall culture, one of the most reliable, i 
have referred to cordons, and for that 
purpose I do not advise it, as the severe 
stopping causes gumming.—C. R. K. 

Melons. — The welcome change of 
weather is proving very beneficial for 
Melons which are nearing the ripening 
stage. Until recently fire-heat has had to 
lie employed during the day, not only to 
maintain suitable temperatures but to 
allow of air being afforded during the 



Part of a group of Gentiana Freyniana in the Royal Gardens, Keio. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THREE VALUABLE 
SUMMER-FLOWERING GENTIANS. 
These are G. septemfida from the 
Caucasus, G. s. latifolia, and G. Freyniana 
(here figured) from Asia Minor. All are 
July-flowering and are given in the above 
order l>ecause of a progressive beauty, 
which attains its highest standard of per¬ 
fection in the last-named. Looked at from 
a purely horticultural standpoint all 
might.be regarded as forms of tbe first- 
named species, so nearly are they ap¬ 
parently related in habit and character of 
flower. Indeed, briefly described, G. 
Freyniana is a glorified G. septemfida, a 
tribute which, while justly merited, 
renders it indispensable to any good rock 
garden. The other day a well-placed patch 
of it in the Kew rock garden, several feet 
across, contained hundreds of the rich 
blue flowers, a feast of colour such as is 
rarely seen. Not more than 8 inches high 
—possibly not quite so much—tills picture¬ 
making subject was the alpine treasure of 
the moment. Judged by the uniform 
growth I should regard the plants as seed- 
i lings reaching their prime, hence the lesson 
of what the lover of choice alpines should 
do is obvious. Somewhat less good, yet 
very choice and beautiful and in full 
beauty, was G. septemfida latifolia, the 
twain being invaluable. Happily, these are 
not fastidious, only requiring perseverance 
I in seedling raising and planting on a 
generous scale to rei>eat the picture pre¬ 
sented at Kew. A rich, loamy soil witli 
leaf-mould is very much to their liking. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Antholvza panicueata.—T his is gener¬ 
ally pretty hardy if planted 0 inches deep, 
and I do not think that enough notice is 
taken of it. Antholyza paniculate sends 
up in autumn, over handsome, ribbed, 
sword-like leaves, its slender spikes with 
scarlet and yellow flowers. Some of my 
friends-think it is a Montbretia. When I 
procured my conns I followed the direc¬ 
tions given me, and planted them, about 
I 0 inches deep, in a sunny border and 
! put. a handful of sand about each. The 
first winter I put some ashes above the 
i soil and let these remain until the plants 
were beginning to spear through. The 
second winter I did not put any ashes 
over. The Antholyza seems quite estab¬ 
lished now, and grows well and flowers 
annually. The variety major I have seen 
in a friend’s garden, but I do not care 
so much for it, as it is not nearly so 
bright, though the growth is taller and the 
leaves more handsome. 


We therefore urge you to bestow extra¬ 
ordinary care on the carrying out of this 
when tiie time arrives, and to follow it up 
by carefully cleaning down ail woodwork, 
glass, trellis, etc., with carbolic soap, and 
if a coat of paint can be given the wood¬ 
work afterwards ail the better. To get 
rid of the pest effectually much time and 
close attention are needed, but it can tie 
dune if persevered with.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cherry Florence. — There are so many 
good early Cherries, that any that prolong 
the season, such us the one named, are of 
special value. Florence is a very large 
heart-shaped Cherry, the skin pale yellow, 
mottled with red. For many years I 
grew this variety on a cool wall for latest 
supplies, and it rarely failed to crop. The 
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forenoon in sufficient volume to change 
the internal atmosphere and keep the 
plants in vigorous health. Now that 
warmer conditions prevail fire - heat 
during the day can be disiieused with, ns 
sun-heat is powerful enough to colour and 
finish the fruits, while the requisite degree 
| of flavour is imparted to them with the 
I aid of bottom-heat. That no risk may lie 
run with regard to the impairing of the 
flavour through having to supply the roots 
with much water just when colouring 
commences and afterwards—i.e., in the 
event of the hot weather continuing—the 
border should he mulched, which will in 
great measure obviate the necessity for so 
doing. If allowed to hang long enough to 
become ripe, but not over-ripe, tbe fruits 
will, if required, keep in the fruit-room in 
good condition for some time afterwards. 


Galtonia candicans. —I find that there 
is a difference of opinion regarding the 
hardiness of Galtonia, or Hyacinthus can¬ 
dicans. The conclusion I have come to is 
that if planted 8 inches deep it may lie 
considered hardy in the greater part of 
the United Kingdom provided the soil is 
well drained. It may he left in tiie ground 
for years. It is usual among amateurs 
to plant this bulb too shallow, and 1 find 
that a great many of my friends who have 
tried it only put it 3 inches or 4 inches 
deep. 

Vioi.a cornuta - It always occurs to 
me that the old Horned Violet, Viola eor- 
nutn, is a much-neglected plant. Now 
when rock gardens are so much in evidence 
those who have such might profitably de¬ 
vote a good space to a mass of the old 
purple one. I do not want to depreciate 
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the newer dark purple variety, but for 
effect I think the older one is superior, 
liven those who have not a rock garden, 
but have a gently-sloping bank, might do 
worse than cover it with plants of Viola 
cornuta. A great merit of this plant Is 
that it keeps up a succession of bloom for 
a very long time. 

The Connemara Heath. — I like the 
hardy Heaths, and esiiecially this in ils 
several forms. I do not find them difficult 
to grow in light, sandy loam without any 
[teat. My plants are now handsome 
bushes that keep up a long-continued suc¬ 
cession of bloom. 

Gentiana asclepiadea.—I have found 
that this is prettier when not given the 
moist place some writers recommend. If 
planted in such a place, as I have 
observed in several gardens, it makes too 
long growths and sprawls about in a 
rather ungainly, loose fashion. If by way 
of improving it we fasten it to a stick the 
result is, to say the least, not impressive. 
On the contrary, if grown in a dryish, but 
not dust-dry place, it is compact, about 
1 foot high, and flowers quite as well as 
in a moist soil. Then we can see the 
pretty habit of the plant, with its 
crowded heads of deep purple-blue flowers 
in all its beauty. A Gentian which flowers 
in August and for a long time is worth 
some trouble. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


GLADIOLUS PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS. 
These constitute a new and important 
race—the end of which is not jet. They 
have recently been freely exhibited by 
Messrs. Kelway, Langport, to whom the 
gardening public is indebted for their 
being. They have resulted from the cross¬ 
ing of G. primulinus and large-flowered 
varieties of Ganduvensis, the group name 
“ Langprim ” having beeu given them pro¬ 
visionally. Lacking in euphony as this is, 
I have preferred to speak of them under 
the above given title, which, while directly 
associating the newcomers with the species 
which gave them birth and not a little 
character, also indicates that they are of 
hybrid origin. Exception has been taken, 
1 believe, to the term, inasmuch as it only 
indicates one side of the parentage. That 
is true, yet, so far as it goes, it is more 
informative than “ Childsi,” “ Kelwayi,” 
" Iannoluei,” and “ Nnneeianus,” all of 
which, us group names, find a place in 
catalogues. As a Hose by any other name, 
however, would smell us sweet, so this 
new set can lose nothing of grace and 
charm by whatever name it is known. 

The species G. primulinus is known as 
the '‘Maid of the Mist,” and comes from 
the Ilain Forest, Victoria Falls, on the 
Zambesi River, and gardeners are in¬ 
debted to Mr. Francis Fox for its introduc¬ 
tion. It is characterised by an elegant and 
graceful habit of growth—the plant reach¬ 
ing 3 feet or more high—and pure pale 
golden-yellow Primula-scented flowers 
whose inner upper petal has a distinctly 
arched or hooded inclination. When first 
exhibited, and seeing its possibilities, I 
wrote that I hoped the hybridist, in his 
anxiety to secure a new race, would not 
rob it of so well-marked a characteristic. 
So far much of this has been retained, the 
primulinus influence being evident at a 
glance. To elegant habit, however, have 
been added much bolder blooms, and in 
not a few instances the handsome, some¬ 
times branching spikes of the iarge- 
flowered class with, in many cases, de¬ 
lightful colour combinations. Of such as 
this is Josephine Kelway (a lovely creamy- 
yellow with rose shading), Ella Kelway 
(inner petals palest canary-yellow with 
rosy-scarlet markings), and T. Sanders 
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(freckled salmon-scarlet throughout save 
for the two lower petals, which are pale 
yellow). This Is an exceptionally good 
and attractive variety. Then it is interest¬ 
ing to note how the pure yellow colour of 
the typical G. primulinus has beeu pre¬ 
served in the hybrids, but in flowers twice 
the size of those of the original. In this 
respect Golden Girl is a great gain, since 
it is probably the finest yellow Gladiolus 
in existence. Friendship is another all¬ 
yellow flower of considerable refinement 
and beauty, while Elf (rich orange-yellow) 
is so marked internally with reddish- 
carmine as to almost suggest Nanceianus 
influence. Others of note are Mrs. Swain- 
son (cream or palest primrose) and 
Banshee (orange-yellow, tinted red). These 
are, however, but a few—the beginning— 
of a new and important race which, by 
reason of a distinctive beauty, promises to 
further enrich our gardens in the near 
future. E. II. Jenkins. 


CLEMATIS CULTURE. 

I was much interested in reading 
“ W. K.'s” remarks upon this beautiful 
genus in Gardening Illustrated of 
August 21st, in which he denounces botli 
mulching und manuring for Clematis. I 
grow between 130 and 140 species and 
varieties at Warley, and I have never 
found either mulching or manuring neces¬ 
sary. The ground has always been well 
prepared, and the plants put in with every 
care, and beyond the pruning and restrain¬ 
ing which are needed by certain varieties 
the plants have taken care of themselves. 
I am sui'e lhat the stems may with great 
advantage be protected by some vegeta¬ 
tion, either shrubs, Ivy, or other climber, 

1 for (tie stems if exposed arc very liable to 
sunstroke. Mrs. Berkeley, of Spetchlcy, 
who is a most successful cultivator of the 
Clematis, tells me that she has never 
either mulched or manured the plants. 
She grows a remarkably line collection in 
' her gulden, and the little village of 
Spetchley is just now in full beauty with 
tlie wealth of Nelly Moser wreathing tin 
black and white thatched cottages of that 
typical little Worcestershire village. 

This- has been a remarkably favourable 
season for producing flowers. I hardly 
remember to have seen the Clematis so 
free-flowering. C. Sieboldi has been excep¬ 
tionally fine. C. Warley Hose is a pink 
seedling I raised some years ago. It is the 
pinkest Clematis I know. In colour it is 
like Geranium Endressi as it grows in ils 
native habitat—Llagonne in tile Pyrenees. 
Beyond the numerous fine hybrids of 
garden origin and glowing colouring, 
many of the less-known species have a 
great beauty and Interest of their own. 
and will well repay any attention bestowed 
u|ion them. It is impossible to lay down 
any hard-and-fast line for the cultivation 
of any particular group ol' plants, for the 
soil and climatic conditions vary so much 
that it is only by careful observation in 
our own gardens that we learn to know 
the requirements of our plants. 

E. Willmott. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Giant Dahlias.— I suppose It is hardly 
advisable to grow many of the giant 
Dahlias, the blooms being too big for the 
flower-basket, but a few in distinct colours 
make a brave show by reason of the size 
allied to symmetry and the habit of the 
plants is so sturdy and vigorous, and the 
flower-stalk so strong, that very little 
staking is necessary; at any rate, in 
sheltered ]>ositions. It seems hardly con¬ 
ceivable to have Dahlias elose on 30 inches 
in circumference, yet this is the measure¬ 
ment of some of the flowers taken round 
the extreme edge of the petals, full, well- 


balanced flowers, with no ragged appear¬ 
ance about them. I have Souvenir de 
Gustave Douron (scarlet), Jeanne Chnrmet 
(pink), and Yellow Collosse, and these re¬ 
present three distinct shnde§. They have 
been treated as perennials; that is, they 
have been in the ground since the spring 
of 1913, and, naturally, are very strong 
this year, two of the best shoots being left 
on each plant. I picked out a sheltered 
spot for them screened from wind on all 
sides. When planting.in 1913 I prepared 
the ground well and planted deeply. They 
have been very little trouble since, ekeept 
to heap a plentiful supply of ashes over 
the crowns at the approach of frost and 
to cover with some old Senkale-lX)ts if the 
growths push too early in the spring. 
Dahlias treated in this way are, however, 
undoubtedly much hardier than those 
raised under glass and planted but.— 
E. B. S. 

Vacant land about towns. - Some short 
time ago an eminent seedsman called at¬ 
tention to the fact that much land in and 
near our large towns which might and 
ought to be put to use in the growing of 
vegetables was lying idle. For some time 
to come there will not be much done in 
the building trade by reason of high prices 
of material and shortage of labour, and it 
seems to me that this winter ought to see a 
campaign throughout the country for all 
vacant land to be put to use. Winter is 
the time to make preparations by digging 
and trenching, etc., for spring planting, 
and it ought not to be deferred too long. 
1 know land that has been lying idle for 
nearly twenty years (virgin turf) waiting 
for the builder and specula tor. This 
should not be allowed. People who know 
of such laud should Pike steps to bring the 
matter before Town Councils and other 
bodies witli a view lo its being brought 
under cultivation at a small rental.— 
Lea hurst. 

Nasturtiums in the garden. This year 
these are giving masses of colour, despite the 
continued downpour of rain. They do not 
seem to be influenced either by drought or wet. 
In my poor sandy eoil they are one mass of 
hloont. This year 1 tried raising under glass, 
planting out in due course and sowing seed 
in the open. If they are wanted early the 
former pays, and to obtain the best results 
they should he raised three iu a -1-inch pot, 
planting out these as they are. Then they 
give a mass of colour early. When sown in 
tlie open they come into bloom in the last 
half of July.— West Surrey. 

Iris reticulata: Disease in bulbs. — It 
would be most helpful to many, myself in¬ 
cluded, if growers who have been troubled 
with this disease would give their experience. 
In many gardens of late years disease lias 
been eo rite that there is scarcely a healfhy 
plant to be seen. This year more than half of 
my bulbs is worthless. I have tried new soil, 
which is helpful. When in the west, on a 
sandy loam, I never saw any disease. Some 
thirty years ago this Iris used to grow like a 
weed in a west Norfolk garden.—J. CnooK. 
Cu mbcrley. 

Galtonia candicans.—Early in August the 
Cape Hyacinth is at its best, its tall flower- 
spires with pendent, ivory-white bells rising, 
in the case of vigorous specimens, to a height 
of 5 feet or more. Associated with the deep- 
blue Salvia patens or the scarlet Gladiolus 
brenchleyensis, the effect of this Galtonia is 
especially striking. As a cut flower the Cape 
Hyacinth yields to few, the lofty bloom-scapes, 
with their white blossoms, creating a stately 
effect when arranged sparsely in tall vases 
with the plant's own leafage.— Wy.ndham Eitz- 
UEKBEKT. 

Gentiana asclepiadea.—This under ordinary 
cultivation attains to a height of almost 2 feet, 
and well-grown pieces are almost as much 
through. While it is the general practice to 
increase the stock of G. asclepiadea by divi¬ 
sion, better results are obtained by sowing 
seeds, plants when divided taking a long time 
to recover, the cut-off pieces being difficult to 
establish. There is occasionally met with a 
white variety of this Gentian, but the blooms 
are dingy, although the plants are taller and 
more robust than those of the typo—W. McG., 
lialmae. 

Lavender.—In most households the flowers 
when dried are in great request for various 
purposes. As they ate now at their best, the 
spikes will be cut, and then dried. If the 
stalks are cut full length the necessity for 
going over the bushes again is obviated. 
Where the flowers are required to he left on 
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the bushes for as long as they will last in 
good condition, a number of bushes should be 
Brown elsewhere expressly for cutting from. 
Long lines of Lavender when in flower are 
always attractive. 


VALERIANA SAMBUCIFOLIA. 

Few of the Valerians are of much value 
to the hardy plant gardener, though here 
is one, a European species, which, from 
the picture-making standpoint, will com¬ 
mend itself at a glance. In a word, there 
is a distinct ornament in the erect 
carriage of the plant, to which the 
wealth of blossom and pinnate leafage 
contribute not a little. The flowers are 
white, and borne, as the illustration so i 
well depicts, in large, umbelliferous - like 
heads. Rising to nearly 0 feet high, and 


tubular yellow flowers are Btrongly Almond- 
scented, and look very graceful when first out, 
but as the flower-spike ages it tends to flop 
over, and then looks untidy. It does not seed 
with me, and this is possibly due to the length 
and narrowness of the corolla, which must 
make it impossible for bees to visit it, and in 
this part (North London) we do not get large 
hawk-moths with long proboscee which seem 
to be the fertilising agents for some flowers 
which have long, narrow corollas.—N. L. 

Wallflowers—pinching them.—Bigness in 
Wallflowers is not desirable, rather is it better 
to encourage the growth of short sturdy 
plants by pinching back as may be necessary, 
and thus when hard frost comes they are 
better able to stand it. This spring I secured 
a strain of seed that has produced plants 
most of which have broken naturally from 
the bottom, so that, as yet, I have not been 
obliged to do very much pinching.— Townsman. 

Gypsophila elegans.— Everyone ought to 
grow this useful hardy annual for cutting. 
The light and graceful sprays of bloom render 
them particularly valuable for associating 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Early - flowering Chrysanthemums have 
become an important adjunct to the out- 
1 door garden, providing, as they do, a 
| quantity of blossoms for cutting as well 
as for the beautifying of the border. 

The early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
may be divided into two sections. One 
! class of plants yields blossoms In the 
greatest profusion, and the other will pro¬ 
vide blooms from disbudded shoots of the 
iinest possible quality that will last when 
cut for some time. The grower has to 
determine what lie will do at the present 
juncture, and I would impress upon readers 



Valeriana sambucifolia in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
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considerably more than that across, a ; 
group of it has been among the more effec¬ 
tive things in the herbaceous border at 
Kew during the past summer. Quite one 
ol the more vigorous of perennials, it is 
one of those plants which may be turned 
to good account in many ways—the shrub¬ 
bery border, the more open approaches to 
the woodland, as a single plant, and in 
the big herbaceous border being some of I 
them. It is at the height of its flower 
beauty in July. E. J. 


Onosma tauricum.—This species seems very 
impatient of wet. I lost a good plant owing 
to the heavy rains of last winter, but several . 
plants which I had in a rock wall in soil in 
which there was a large admixture of pul¬ 
verised brick came through quite well and 
have been blossoming freely. The curious 
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with Sweet Peas, Pelargonium blooms, or, in- i 
deed, anything possessing a vivid colour. 
Like the perennial and popular Gauze-flower ; 
(G. paniculata), G. elegans is a capital Fern- 1 
saver, aud is worthy of attention. Seeds may 
be sown in March and April.— Kirk. 

Iiilium testaceum.—The Nankeen Lily is 
very plentiful in the south-west of Scotland, 
where it seems to do specially well. There 
were some good plants in bloom at Garfield, 
Kirkcudbright, the other day. The finest 
plants in the south-west of Scotland that I 
have ever seen were lifted annually in spring 
with other occupants of a sandy flower border, 
the border well manured with stable-manure, 
and the Lilies replanted.—S. A. 

Tufted Pansy John Thornton. —Among 
light-blue flowered Tufted Pansies I know of 
none which is so compact in habit as this. 
It is only a few inches in height, and flowers 
very freely. I have grow r n it for several 
years, and can speak well of it as a good 
doer, and in particular for it« compactness.— 
Townsman. 


the importance of allowing the plants, in 
most instances, to develop their sprays of 
blossoms in a perfectly natural fashion. 
There is a class of plants of which Mine. 
Marie Mass6 is the original of the type 
that will yield beautiful blossoms excel¬ 
lent for decoration without any inter- 
I ference with their natural form of growth, 
and to disbud these plants severely would 
only result in blooms of a stiff and formal 
character. The only way to see these 
beautiful flowers at their best is to allow 7 
the plants to evolve all their terminal buds, 
in which way freely-flowered clusters of 
blossoms that are ideal for cutting or for 
the beautifying of the garden are forth¬ 
coming. 

At the present time the work that is of 
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the utmost importance is that of staking 
and tying the plants, as rough winds, 
thunderstorms, and heavy showers are apt 
to deal somewhat severely with the de¬ 
velopment of the plants. Already many of 
these plants are developing their buds very 
freely. It is an easy matter for the 
merest novice to determine which are the 
terminal buds. Terminal buds are gener¬ 
ally developed in clusters, some more 
crowded than others, and where those of a 
crowded character are appearing it would 
be better, rather than make a mistake, to 
disbud a few of those in the more crowded 
clusters, so as to give greater freedom to 
the buds that arc retained. A few' sorts 
that yield a free display of beautiful 
blossoms when allowed • to develop their 
Powers naturally are Mme. Marie Masse 
and its sports, Rnbbic Burns, Horace 
Martin, Ralph Curtis, White Masse, and 
several others of the same family. In 
addition to these there are others, such as 
Mrs. A. Willis, Mine. Oasimir Perrier, and 
plants of this class, of which there is a 
goodly number. Then there are Goaeher's 
Crimson and its bronze sport, Mrs. J. 
Fielding, Improved Masse, Polly and its 
beautiful crimson S]>ort, which is better 
than its parent, Abercorn Beauty, Niua 
Iilick, and a host of good things, of which 
these are excellent representatives. 

The second tyi>e of plant bears beautiful 
blossoms when grown in disbudded form. 
Of these I mention Almirante and Alcade, 
the latter of a more brilliant colour and a 
sport from the original. Then there are 
Cranford Pink, Cranford Yellow', Dolores, 
Framfield Early White, and a host of other 
good things, of which the first-mentioned 
is a tyjie. These, if grown in undisbudded 
form, are not a success, as the blossoms 
are developed in too dense clusters for the 
individual Powers to be seen at their best, 
but when the plants are disbudded to one 
bloom on each shoot I know of nothing 
more beautiful. They sire largely grown 
for market and may also lie grown quite 
successfully by the ordinary grower of 
Chrysanthemums outdoors. Market men 
cover the planted area with canvas, and 
have frame-lights also placed over the 
plants, which is ail the protection they 
need, and this is only done to guard 
against early frosts iu mid-September. 

It is interesting to know that so many 
gardeners are taking up the cultivation of 
both disbudded and undisbudded forms of 
these early-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
and there is no reason why, in the near 
future, our homes should not be brightened 
by their cut blooms and the garden em¬ 
bellished by these plants as they come into 
flower. 

There is no show of the early-flowering 
varieties in connection with the National 
Chrysanthemum Society this year, but 
there are several meetings of the Floral 
Committee held once a fortnight from late 
September onwards at which these early- 
flowering varieties, especially novelties, 
are submitted from time to time. 

Should wet W'cather continue I w'ould 
advise growers to dust round the base of 
the plants with an approved fertiliser, this 
helping the growth of the plants and the 
swelling of the buds at a time w'hen they 
can appreciate this to the full. Should 
the weather suddenly become dry, which 
every grower will hope may be the ease, 
ns it is imimrtnnt for the ripening of the 
growths, it would be well to apply liquid 
manure from time to time. Should the 
surface soil bo very dry Urst give clear 
water, subsequently watering with liquid 
manure. Those who want blooms rather 
larger than those from natural sprays 
should partially disbud their plants, allow¬ 
ing any number Itctwecn (hrec and six 
blooms to develop on each shoot. E. G. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Loganberry and Red Currants cooked.— 

1 have found the Loganberry an ideal fruit 
when cooked with Red Currants. It is not 
necessary for the Logan to lie dead ripe, 
as the juice of the Currant assists the 
cooking greatly, aud the result is an ideal 
compote. When cold I prefer it to the 
Raspberry. It is unfortunate that the 
Loganberry has such tender foliage. My 
plants suffer badly from early spring 
frosts and north-east winds just as new 
growth is active, and this for a time sadly 
cripples the plants and also retards the 
swelling of the crop. This year the points 
of the young shoots were quite killed in 
the spring, and though on walls winds do 
much damage. The best and most prolific 
Loganberries I ever saw were in some 
large market gardens in the Midlands, 
where huge quantities were grown for the 
Birmingham and Manchester markets. 
Here they were grown on wires like Rasp¬ 
berries, but given more room between flic 
plants. Grown thus they were very pro¬ 
fitable, and were easily gathered.—C. It. 

PICKLES. 

In summer, when vegetables are cheap 
and plentiful, a supply of pickles should 
always lie made. Home-made pickles are 
always nicer and better than bought ones. 

Mixed pickles. —This is quite an old- 
fashioned pickle, and perhaps the one 
easiest to make. Procure a large jar which 
will hold a gallon. Scald it out 
thoroughly and dry for several hours on 
the top of the stove, or in a warm place. 
Take three quarts of good malt vinegar 
and place in a pan with j lb. of bruised 
ginger, the same of coarse salt, 2 oz. of 
mustard seed, 1 oz. of black pepper, the 
same of peppercorns, six large Chillies. 
Heat the vinegar until very hot, but not 
actually boiling. Keep at this heat for an 
hour and then turn into the jar. Stand 
this in a warm place and. ns the veget¬ 
ables come into season, gather them on a 
dry day, wipe clean, and place in the jar. 
Branches of Cauliflower, small Onions, the 
white portion of Celery, French Beans, 
Gherkins, tiny Vegetable Marrows the size 
of an egg, Nasturtium seeds, young Radish 
pods, Lettuce stalks, peeled and cut into 
inch lengths, small green Tomatoes, and 
any vegetable which will not discolour the 
rest of the pickle. The vegetables can be 
added a few at a time, ns they come in 
season. When the jar is full, if tile vinegar 
does not cover the contents, add enough 
fresh, give the whole a good shake, and 
cover closely with parchment paper, or a 
tight - fitting lid, and stand in a warm 
place for three months. It can then be 
placed in small bottles or kept in the jar. 
It is ready to eat in four months and will 
keep for a long time. 

Sweet green Tomato pickle. —Take 
0 lb. of green Tomatoes, well grown, but 
still fleshy, 2 lb. of Currants, 2 lb. of 
Raisins, 3 lb. green Apples. Put them all 
through a mincer or chop coarsely. Tlnce 
in an enamelled pan with 3 lb. of brown 
sugar, two tablesjioonful.s of ground Cinna¬ 
mon, the same of Allspice, one tablesponu- 
ful of black pepper, the same of grated 
Horse Radish, and a pint of strong malt 
vinegar. Simmer gently for three hours 
and bottle for use. This is delicious eaten 
with cold meat. 

Cucumber pickle. —Take twelve large 
Cucumbers and peel and remove the seeds, 
chop coarsely; also chop coarsely four 
large Onions. Mix the two together with 


half a teucupful of salt and allow them to 
stand all night or for twelve hours. In 
the morning drain off the liquid. Add 1 oz. 
of small red pepiiers to the mixture, 4 oz. 
of brown sugar, 1 oz. of grated Horse¬ 
radish, and sufficient white vinegar to 
cover. Bring the whole to nlmost boiling 
I>oint and then stand aside in a warm 
place for an hour. Allow to get cool and 
place in wide-moutlied bottles, cork or 
cover tightly. If corked plunge the top of 
the bottle in bottling wax (melted), and 
store in a dry place. If preferred the 
Cucumber can be sliced or cut into cubes 
instead of being chopped. 

Vegetable Marrow pickle. —Take a 
quart of white vinegar and boil up with 
1 lb. of brown sugar, 1 oz. of Cinuamon, 
and 2 oz. of Cloves, aud the same of 
bruised Ginger. Tie the last in a piece 
of muslin before boiling in the vinegar. 
Cut 6 lb. of Marrow into cubes about 1 inch 
square, place in a large jar, and pour 
the vinegar over them while it is still boil¬ 
ing hot. Stand twenty-four hours, then 
strain off the vinegar and boil up again, 
and again pour over the Vegetable Mar¬ 
row, and let it stand for twenty-four hours 
longer. Then put all in a preserving-pan 
and simmer gently until the Marrow looks 
clear. Bottle while still hot, cork tightly 
when cold, aud dip the tops of the bottles 
in melted bottling wax. Store in a very 
dry place. This pickle should be kept for 
j four months before using. 

Stuffed Cucumber pickle. —Take some 
large Cucumbers and cut into lengths. Re¬ 
move the peel aud scoop out the seeds, 
sprinkle with salt and lay aside for ail 
hour. Wash 1 lb. of good Currants and 
place in a pan with sufficient white vine¬ 
gar to cover, 4 oz. of brown sugar, a pinch 
of cayenne pepper, 1 oz. of black pepper, 
and a teaspoonful of mixed spice. Simmer 
gently until the Currants are swollen and 
well flavoured. Line a small preserving 
pan with Vine-leaves and lay the Cucum¬ 
ber lengths upon them, cover with more 
leaves, and just sufficient wnter to cover. 
Simmer gently for twenty minutes. Take 
up the pieces of Cucumber and stuff with 
the prepared Currants, wrap each in a 
fresh Vine-leaf to prevent the Currants 
coming out, and place the pieces care¬ 
fully in a large jar. Heat sufficient white 
vinegar to boiling point, with the addition 
of 4 oz. of brown sugar and 1 oz. of black 
pepper in a muslin bag to each quart. 
Pour boiling hot over the Cucumbers, lay 
six large red peppers on top, aud stand the 
jar in a hot place for two hours. Bring 
to a boil and simmer for ten minutes. 
When cold pour on the vinegar and pack 
the Cucumber pieces in bottles, arranging 
the peppers prettily, heat the strained 
vinegar quite hot, and All up the bottles, 
cover closely or cork tightly. This pickle 
should be kept six months before using. 
During the first month it wants to be care¬ 
fully watched, and if the least sign of 
mould appears the vinegar should be 
drained off and boiled up and poured over 
the Cucumbers again. 

Pickled Beetroot. —Boil the Beetroots 
until quite tender, taking care not to 
bruise them when cleaning them or else 
they will lose their colour. When cold 
peel and slice them. Pack the slices care¬ 
fully into jars or bottles. Boil up a quart 
of white vinegar with two blades of mace, 
1 oz. of Ginger, bruised well, 1 oz. of 
black pepper, and two large Chillies. Pour 
while boiling hot over the sliced Beetroot. 
This pickle can be used not only with cold 
meat but as a garnish to dishes, or form 
part of a salad. It Is a useful way of 
keeping a supply of Beetroot always on 
hand. T. C. 

20, Lowthc.r-strrct, Kendal. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE LAUREL- LEAVED MAGNOLIA 
(MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA) AND 
ITS VARIETIES. 

This in the south of England is one of the 
most important of hardy evergreens in 
addition to being an excellent flowering 
plant. A native of the Southern United 
States, it is not hardy enough for general 
open-air culture in the British Isles, and 
in many parts of England can only he 
grown successfully against a wall. There 
are many places in the southern counties 
where it forms a large bush or small tree 
in the o|H'u ami withstands severe frost. 


haps the best of all the varieties, how¬ 
ever. is gloriosa. which has large, wide 
leaves and very large, shapely flowers, the , 
petals being larger and thicker in texture 
than those of the type. There are many 
other named forms, as, for instance, Galli- 
sonleri, of which an illustration accom¬ 
panies this note, but, generally speaking, 
they can all be placed near one of those 
that have already been mentioned, the last 
one very closely resembling gloriosa, ex¬ 
cept that the petals are a little narrower. 
M. grandiflora thrives in good loamy soil 
fairly free from lime, and appreciates a 
little peat or leaf-mould about the roots at 
planting-time. It can be increased by 
layers or by grafting the varieties upon 
seedlings of the type. D. 


bright yellow nnd fragrant, blooms being 
very attractive. Although looked upon by 
many as a greenhouse plant it should be 
given a trial in the ojien, especially if a 
slightly sheltered spot can be chosen. 

E.Menus or Scorpion Senna is hardier, 
and forms a loose-growing bush 3 feet to 
4 feet high. It will succeed on a wall, 
and is an excellent plant for one with a 
north aspect. The flowers are yellow, and 
appear in April. 

C. Valentina is not so showy as C. 
glauca, but it makes a nice change. The 
blooms, which are produced from March 
to November, are yellow and fragrant at 
night, while the foliage is glaucous. It 
attains a height of 3 feet, and although 
this is also s|iokeu of ns a greenhouse 



Magnolia grandiflora Gallisonicri in the late Sir Henry Yorkc's garden, Htllbrook Place. 


In the United States it is sometimes met 
with SO feet high. Here it is usually 
under 25 feet, although it sometimes grows 
taller. The thick, leathery leaves are 
sometimes green on both surfaces, some¬ 
times covered on the under-surface with a 
dense mass of brown felty hairs, hence 
the variety ferruginca. There are inter¬ 
mediate stages, the density of the pubes¬ 
cence varying considerably. The flowers 
are white nnd fragrant, sometimes exceed¬ 
ing 9 inches in diameter. There are 
several varieties which differ in size of 
leaf or size of petals. Thus angustifolia 
has long, narrow leaves ; lanceolata. some¬ 
times called exoniensis, has also narrow' 
leaves; priccox flowers in a smaller state 
Ilian the others ; whilst undulata has very 



SOME USEFUL CORONILLAS. 
There are several useful species of 
I Coronilla, their yellow Pea-shaiied flowers 
making a line show. They are easily 
1 grown, but a good depth of soil is needed 
to secure the best results. 

C. cappadocica is a line plant for the rock 
garden or in a corner on some steps where 
plants are encouraged. It is low and 
spreading, and will form a good mass of 
its dense heads of deep yellow flowers, 
which ure produced for the most part in 
May, but blooms are often seen until Sep- 
I ternber. O. cappadocica is quite hardy. 

0. glauca is often referred to as a half- 
hardy shrub, but in favoured localities it 
will thrive in the open ground. It is 
almost lieriielual flowering, its beautiful 


plant, it may be grown in the ojkui with 
a large measure of success. A little 
Bracken or litter thrown over the plants 
during hard weather will generally bring 
them safely through the first winter. 

C. iU lrica requires a sunny position in 
sandy loam, and is a charming little 
plant for the rock garden. The flowers 
arc bright golden-yellow, and when estab¬ 
lished, the plant soon forms a nice patch 
not more than a few inches high. It is 
propagated by division. 

The Coronillas may be increased both 
by cuttings and seeds, which should be 
sown as soon as ripe in pans of light soil. 
A cool greenhouse or cold-frame will 
suffice, and the seedlings when large 
enough may be ppft^l-pff. puttings may 
be rooted if given some 1 sandy soil, and 
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stood iu a cold-frame kept close for a week 
or two. 

Where the Coronillas are used tor green¬ 
house decoration it will be necessary to 
put the plants outside from May to Sep¬ 
tember, when they must be afforded ample 
supplies of water. Seyer.v. 


Ligustrum lucidum.— The indiscriminate 
use of certain kinds of Privet, has done, a 
good deal towards bringing the whole 
genus into disrepute, yet there are some 
kinds which have to be considered as very 
valuable evergreens, and also as really 
good flowering plants. The species under 
notice is a case in point. Anyone seeing 
it for the first time would hardly believe 
that it was a near relative of Ligustrum 
ovalifolium, yet such is the case. In its 
Chinese home it forms a large shrub or 
small tree. In the British Isles, in 
favoured localities, it may be expected to 
grow at least 20 feet high. Its leaves are 
dark, glossy green, and they are produced 
freely enough to warrant the cultivation 
of the plant as an evergreen alone. The 
cream-coloured flowers are borne in large, 
terminal panicles in August and Septem¬ 
ber, a time when flowering shrubs are 
scarce. It should be given a sunny posi¬ 
tion, for if the wood is not well ripened it 
may fall a prey to frost in winter.—D. 

Sophora japonica _During late August 

and early September this is one of tbe 
most attractive trees in the garden, for at 
that time it is covered with large in¬ 
florescences of crenm-coloured flowers. A 
native of China, it was introduced in 1753, 
and although not common, fully-grown 
examples are met with in some old gardens 
in the South of England. Its height in 
China is said to be from 40 feet to 80 feet, 
and similar dimensions are attained here. 
The dark-green leaves are very like those 
of Uobinia pseudaeacia, but the young 
wood is not spiny as in that species. The 
flowers are borne iu terminal inflores¬ 
cences <i inches to 0 inches long, and as 
far through, and they usually remain in 
good condition for several weeks, but are 
rather susceptible to cold, many falling 
after a cold night. A sunny position is 
essential to success. Established trees 
flower nearly every year, being usually at 
their best after a hot summer. Propaga¬ 
tion is carried out by means of imported 
seeds or by layers. Several varieties are 
known.—D. 

Forest trees from seed. I was glad to 
read your note on this subject (page 528). 
An immense deal has been done to bring 
discredit upon exotic Conifers, disfigure¬ 
ment upon landscape and disappointment 
to planters, by the vicious practice of pro¬ 
pagating forest-trees from cuttings. Un¬ 
fortunately, the evil is not manifest until 
the plants have made several years’ 
growth, and then it is irremediable. For 
very many years past I have obtained 
forest seeds from Johannes Itafn, of 
Coiienhagen, and have never encountered 
disappointment either in their germinating 
quality or fidelity to species. As re¬ 
marked in your note, there are seasons 
when certain species of forest trees bear 
no seed. These seasons are marked in M. 
Rafn’s annual list by ihe words “ No 
crop.” As an example of the cheapness of 
these seeds, I may mention that my 
forester raised and planted out 50,000 
Thuja plicata (gigantea) from 10s. worth 
of seed, and 20,000 Lnrix leptolepis 
(Japanese Larch) from 15s. worth. It is 
fair to add that more than half of the 
Thujas were ultimately killed through 
being planted as a pure stand of 7 acres in 
low-lying damp ground—a regular “ frost 
hole.” The remainder, on elevated 
ground, partly in pure stand and partly in 

Google 


mixed plantation, are now fine young trees, 
20 feet to 24 feet high. The Japanese 
Larches were planted only as a pure 
stand, and have grown straight and free 
without a single check.— Herbert Max¬ 
well , Monreilh. 

Vitis Henryana. — This strong-growing 
Vine was discovered by Professor Henry 
in Central China about thirty years ago, 
and fifteen years later seeds were sent to 
this country by Mr. E. II. Wilson. Like 
the well-known Vitis inconstans, or 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, as it is more often 
I called, its branches attach themselves to 
their support by means of the sucker-like 
ends of the tendrils, and for this reason it 
| is valuable, for the number of self-clinging 
climbers is small. V. Ilenrynna may be 
expected to grow at least 20 feet high and 
to form a luxuriant tangle of branches, 
j especially if planted against a w’all or 
trellis with a south or west exposure. The 
leaves are dark velvety green with white 
nnd pink markings along the veins. In 
autumn they turn to a brilliant red hue 
before they fall, being quite as effective as 
the leaves of V. inconstans. It can be 
increased by cuttings placed in sandy soil 
in a close frame in summer, and is easily 
grown in any good garden soil. In the 
milder parts of the country it can be 
planted about tbe base of a large bush or 
low tree, over which it can be allowed to 
ramble, or it can be planted to ascend tbe 
trunk of an old Pine or other tree that is 
not heavily leaved, and that does not form 
a network of small roots near the surface 
of the soil.—D. 

Solanum Jasminoides.— Among climbing 
plants suitable for the warmer counties 
this occupies a high position, and a strong 
plant covered with its clusters of white 
flowers is very beautiful. In Devon and 
Cornwall it grows freely, but in some 
parts of Ireland and the southern counties 
of England plants may be seen in sheltered 
positions and making considerable head¬ 
way. To secure the best results it must 
have a light, warm soil and a southern 
aspect, as plenty of sunshine is necessary 
to thoroughly ripen the wood. This is im- 
l>ortnnt because the young, tender shoots 
are usually injured by frosts. It begins to 
flower in early summer, and continues 
throughout the autumn—in fact, it is 
generally at its best about September and 
October. Little pruning is needed beyond 
thinning out occasionally if the growths 
are too thick. S. jasminoides is an excel¬ 
lent subject for a cool greenhouse in the 
colder parts of the country, where it is 
very effective trained around pillars and 
over trellis work. S. crispum, another 
handsome sort, with blue^purple flowers, 
is more rampant, and will require more 
space. In a hard winter the growths are 
often cut back to the old wood, but. the 
plant usually recovers and blooms freely 
in the spring.— Severn. 

Rosemary and Lavender. — These old 
favourite cottage garden plants may be easily 
rooted now from cuttings or layers. The 
cuttings may be planted on the shady side of 
a fence or low wall and water given if we 
get dry weather. Lavender makes a Bweet 
hedge about 2 feet or 3 feet high, but it is 
well to raise young plants occasionally as 
very old plants die during severe winters. 
Rosemary is hardier and may be used to oover 
a low wall, and Bowers freely in such a 
position. In the past, when every cottager in 
the country was allowed to keep a pig. it was 
customary for the good housewife to mix 
sprigs of Rosemary when boiling down tile 
lard, and to use the Lavender spike to place 
in the linen chest.—E. H. 

Spirtea canescens. — This, which has a 
| super-abundance of aliases—some twenty-four 
| or so—has again been flowering well, though 
not so freely as last year. Its stature is given 
in a good work on hardy shrubs as 4 feet, hut 
it grows much taller, and my specimen is 
almost twice that height. The flowers, though 
lacking in purity, are of a creamy white, 
which corresponds well with the general 
character of the pretty foliage. The shoots 
are very graceful and a good plant is eftective 
in the shrubbery.—S. A. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS, 

Apple scab-fungus. —I enclose some leaves 
of Apple-trees (Bramley's Seedling), which 
have a very bad attack of some kind of 
disease—very much like blight ou Potatoes. 
Can you tell me what is the trouble, and if 
there is any remedy?— Fkas Shortt. 

[The leaves are infested with the Apple 
scab fungus, Fusieiatlium dendritieum. 
The first step to take iu eradicating the 
disease is, as far ns iiossible, to cut off 
affected leaves and burn them. Then ap¬ 
ply as a remedy, iu the form of a spray, 
either Bordeaux mixture or sulphide of 
iwtassium (liver of sulphur). Spray the 
tree at least three times, allowing an 
interval of 12 or 14 days to elapse between 
each application. The first-named can be 
purchased ready for use, instructions be¬ 
ing sent with it. The second can be 
bought at the nearest chemist's shop 
cheaply. This should be used at tbe rate 
of 1 oz. to every 3 gallons of water re¬ 
quired. Soft soap at tbe rate of 2 oz. per 
gallon should first be dissolved iu the 
water, which should be warm, and then 
add the sulphide. Next winter he careful 
to gather up and burn all prunings, and 
thoroughly spray afterwards with Woburn 
winter wash. In the spring spray as soon 
as the fruit is set, with Bordeaux mixture 
at half strength, and two or three times 
afterwards during the growing season.] 

Tomato leaf-rust (CladosjKirium fulvum).— 
Enclosed sample leaves of my Tomato plants. 
I have grown a quantity of Tomato plants 
for some years, but not until this year have 
I had any trouble with them as regards their 
condition. They were quite healthy—in fact, 
in really splendid condition.—until about three 
.weeks ago. when this trouble of the foliage 
started. They have cropped well and have had 
good ventilation. There has been a great 
blight this year, I think almost everywhere 
I wondered if this was the cause.— James 
Clayton. 

[The leaves are infested with a fungoid 
tlisense known as the Tomato leaf-rust 
(Cladosporium fulvum). Unless cheeked 
when first, it appears the whole of tbe 
foliage quickly becomes infested, and ulti¬ 
mately dies off. If taken in time, spray¬ 
ing either with liver of sulphur (sulphide 
of potassium) or Bordeaux mixture will 
check the disease and prevent further 
damage. But if (he whole of (lie leaves 
are like those sent spraying is of uo avail, 
and the only thing to do, which will, at any 
rate, get rid of the spores and prevent 
further infestation taking place, is to pull 
up the plants ami burn them. All full- 
grown fruits could be laid on a shelf in 
full sun to ripen. Another season be on 
tbe alert aud spray either before any 
disease appears or directly tbe slightest 
trace of it is detected, aud repeat the 
spraying three or four times at intervals 
during tbe season. The liver of sulphur 
is the remedy we recommend, and of this 
dissolve J oz. in every 2 gallons of water 
required. Use warm or hot water, and 
dissolve in it 2 oz. of soft soap before add¬ 
ing the sulphide. Apply in the form of a 
fine spray while the mixture is warm. 
Prepare no more than is necessary to spray 
the plants with on ench occasion as the 
mixture quickly deteriorates. Sulphide of 
potassium can be purchased from the 
nearest chemist.] 

Insects on Rose leaves. — I shall be greally 
obliged if you can give me the name of the 
small red insect upon the under-side of the 
Rose leaves, enclosed in glass phial herewith. 
I have watched them very closely and they 
appear to me to feed upon the orange part of 
the "Rose-rust” before the spores are fully 
ripe for dispersion. I do not find them except 
on rust-affected leaves, and shall lie glad if 
you oan give me their life history.—Jons 
Grimes. 

[The tiny red insect is the larva or grub 
of a very small, two-winged fly belonging 
to the genus Cecidiomyia. There are 
several species which feed upon the sjiores 
of fuugi, just as this is doing upon the 
spores of the rust, and thus doing n con¬ 
siderable amount of good.] 
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ROSES. 

ROSE COUNTESS OF GOSFOltD. 
The yellowish shading through the pink 
makes this very distinct from those of the 
Mme. Abel Chatenay group, although in 
some respects it comes very near this Rose 
in general appearance. The flowers, as 
may be seen by the illustration, are deep 
and pointed. It is a splendid sort with 
very Large nnd substantial petals, and well 
deserved the gold medal of the National 
Rose Society at the autumn show in 1895. 


RAMBLER ROSES. 

Notwithstanding the objections raised by 
a good few people to Rambler Roses, 


which are generally cut off at a joint and 
pressed firmly into the soil. If the trench 
can be made under a south wall so much 
the better, as invariably cuttings so 
treated root very quickly. I have propa¬ 
gated dozens in this way and given them 
to friends who require them for covering 
pergolas. The fault of many of the 
Ramblers is their over-exuberance. So 
rank are some of them in growth that it 
becomes imperative to cut away in the 
autumn all the old wood so that the 
suckers produced in the current season 
may have a chance to develop properly. If 
this is not done, nothing but confusion 
ensues. I find the best time for this is in 
October. I have a deal of sympathy with 
those w'ho take exception to the growing of 


given to the Irish novelties by their 
raisers, for many of them turn out to be 
very tame, but Red Letter Day at least is 
not over-described. This brilliance of 
colouring is fully retained by the oldest 
flowers, and I have not seen the least sign 
of that magenta tint which so often shows 
itself in the older flowers of even the best 
of red Roses. The open flowers are very 
thin—indeed, they might be described as 
semi-single. This does not make them any 
the less effective, for being held up on 
slender, yet firm, stems, they open out flat, 
the beauty of colouring being enhanced by 
contrast with the ring of golden anthers. 
The petals are of medium size, of good 
substance, the worst weather making not 
the least difference to the glowing colour- 
effect. This variety has been flowering 
since late June, and I have not yet had a 
dull-coloured bloom. The blossoms are 
produced in small sprays of from three up¬ 
wards. These sprays are held up on stiff, 
upright stems and accompanied by beauti¬ 
ful dark-green foliage, which is apparently 
mildew proof. The habit is bushy, the 
blossoms freely and continuously pro¬ 
duced. —Eglantine. 


Bose Countess Gosford. 


PRUNING HEDGE OF BOURBON 
ROSES. 

What is the best month to clip and trim a 
hedge of old Bourbon Roses to ensure the best 
possible bloom in the following season?—Mrs. 
Oates. 

[To keep a Rose hedge in really good 
condition and to obtain the best possible 
show' of blossom each season it is necessary 
to thin it out at least every second autumn 
—better still, every year. Your hedge has 
possibly been allowed to become thick and 
scrubby, and to renovate such a hedge will 
hike two or three seasons. Early in 
October is, perhaps, the most suitable time 
of the year to thin the hedge. The oldest 
limbs should be entirely remoyed, as many 
as imssible being cut out without spoiling 
the atipearance of the hedge. If the hedge 
is simply ornamental and of no actual use 
the thinning out may be more severe. In 
any case, the hedge is sure to look a trifle 
thin after the operation, but this will be 
rectified in the spring, when, instead of the 
old sere-looking, scrubby wood, you will 
find plenty of fine, strong, young growths 
being pushed out from the old limbs that 
have been left. It is upon these young, 
healthy growths that the next season's 
blossoms will be borne, and you will find 
that both the quality of the blossom and 
effectiveness of the hedge have been greatly 
improved by the somewhat drastic treat¬ 
ment. Many Rose hedges are ruined by 
ignorant gardeners, who clip and trim 
them just as they would a hedge of Yew or 
Privet. 

If the object is to obtain a good thick 
hedge this can be done by laying some of 
the young shoots along and securing them. 
You would also find that the hedge will 
grow and flower much better if a fresh 
store of nourishment is occasionally given. 


we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that they are immensely popular with 
town and suburban dwellers. Crimson 
Rambler was a great departure from 
the ordinary Roses, and took on at 
once with the public. Since its advent 
there have been many improvements, and 
one cannot go anywhere without coming 
across Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, 
Tausendschon, and others of this class. 
My object in writing of the Ramblers is to 
point out the extreme ease with which they 
may be propagated; indeed, few things 
strike more quickly from cuttings, and the 
“failure to root” is the exception. My 
plan is to dig a shallow trench into which 
is placed plenty of river sand, afterwards 
into this dibbling about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember cuttings of the> ripened wood. 

C,o gle 


such sorts as Dorothy Perkius and that 
type, to the exclusion of varieties like 
Rove d’Or, Mme. Alfred Carrifere, and 
climbing sports of Mrs. W. J. Grant, etc., 
whose flowering period, generally speaking, 
is much longer.. Dorothy Perkins and 
others of the class have been called, in 
comparison to many other climbing Roses, 
“ flashes in the pan.” We may admit that, 
but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that those flashes are attractive, all the 
same. Leahtrst. 


Rose Red Letter Day.— This has been one 
of the finest Roses of the 1913 batch of 
novelties. The bright crimson ground 
colour is overlaid with intense velvety 
scarlet. One is becoming somewhat shy of 
lute of some of the lavish descriptions 


This can be done by digging a shallow 
trench down each side of the hedge, into 
which a quantity of good farmyard manure 
can be placed, finally filling in with the 
soil. This may be done at any time during 
October and November, when the nutri¬ 
ment will be available as soon as the 
young rootlets begin to form early in the 
season, and will benefit the hedge im¬ 
mensely.— Eglantine.] 

Bose lady Waterlow on a pillar.— This is 
a charming Rose for a pillar or a tripod. It is 
a great favourite at St. Mary's Isle, Kirkcud¬ 
bright. The colour of the foliage, the buds, 
which are long and pointed and of perfect 
form, and the open flowers, which are salmon- 
pink, edged with rose, all form a beautiful 
combination. It has all the merits of a good 
H.T. Rose. Such Rosee should be more grown 
on pillars. Lady Waterlow ie also a good Rose 
for grouping.—S cotch Rosb. 
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VEGETABLES. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Cyclamens.— Where plants are required 
to flower in late autumn and throughout 
the winter they must be raised in good time 
in the preceding autumn. The present is, 
therefore, the best time in which to sow 
the seed. This is best done thinly in pans 
filled with light, rich, sandy soil. The 
seeds should be pressed into the soil 1 inch 
apart all over the surface and about £ inch 
in depth. Then water with a fine-rosed 
pot. cover with glass, shade with paper, 
and place the pans on a shelf in a tein- 
peruturg of t>0 degs. to 05 degs. The 
Cyclamen has been so much improved that 
none but the giant-flowered types should 
now be grown. Seed can now be had of 
varieties ranging from pure white to deep 
crimson, which come true to colour. The 
fringe-flowered Cyclamen should be grown 
wherever these beautiful flowers are ap¬ 
preciated.—G. P. K. 

Show and fancy Pelargoniums.— These 
will now be cut back and cuttings made of 
(lie tops of the best varieties. These strike 
readily in a temperature of 00 degs. to 
05 degs., and, when necessary to put in a 
number of cuttings of any one variety, they 
are dibbled in round the sides of 0-inch 
]w>ts tilled with sandy compost. The old 
plants, of which a certain number will be 
retained for growing on for early bloom¬ 
ing next season, will be placed in a cold 
pit and kept on the dry side until they 
break. They will then be shaken out and 
have their roots trimmed, repotted into 
pots two or three .sizes smaller than those 
in which they flowered, and returned to the 
pit for the present. The compost will con¬ 
sist of one-half turfy loam, one-quarter 
leaf-mould, one-quarter spent Mushroom 
manure, and some silver sand. Re¬ 
labelling at this stage should have strict 
attention.—A. \V. 

Eupatorium odoratum.—This is a very use¬ 
ful winter-flowering plant, easily propagated, 
and grown into large specimens. Cuttings 
can be struck in a mild hotbed in spring, 
potted oil when rooted, pinched occasionally, 
and be planted in a bed in the reserve garden 
early in June. Pinch once or twice during the 
summer and pot up in September into 6-inch 
or 7-inch pots according to growth. It will 
flower in a cool house if the frost does not 
enter. The flowers will last some time, and if 
the plants are shortened back a little and 
planted out again the following season there 
will be considerable development by the 
winter, and large pots will be required. Any¬ 
one with a large conservatory will find this 
valuable in association with scarlet Salvias 
and early-flowering Rhododendrons, etc. 1 
have had specimens of this Eupatorium 5 feet 
in diameter covered with loose panicles of the 
sweet-scented white flowers.—E. H. 

Burchellla capensis.—This South African 
shrub is very distinct from any other occu¬ 
pant of the greenhouse, and is very handsome 
when in bloom. It is often grown in a warm 
structure, when it flowers as a rule earlier 
in the year, but treated as a greenhouse plant 
the bloesoms are—in many cases at least—de¬ 
veloped before midsummer. The flowers, borne 
in terminal clusters of six to nine together, 
are of a bright orange-red colour. It is not 
at all difficult to strike from cuttings of the 
lialf-ripened shoots taken in summer when 
they are in condition and dibbled into pots 
of sandy soil made firm. They should then be 
placed in a close propagating case in a warm 
structure, where they will root in about a 
couple of months. A suitable compost for 
established plants is two-thirds loam to one- 
third of peat and a good sprinkling of silver 
sand.—K. R. W. 

Achinienes coccinea.—Although but seldom 
seen now, this old variety, with its bright- 
scarlet blooms, is very noticeable in the eud 
of July and throughout August. The flowers, 
of course, cannot be compared in respect of 
size with those of the newer forms, but a few 
plants in bloom are very attractive in the 
greenhouse. The culture of Achimenes seems 
to be in danger of becoming extinct among 
amateurs. This is most likely due to the mis¬ 
taken notion that the plants require a strong 
heat to be eucoeeefully grown. A very 
moderate heat, on the contrary, suffices for 
their requirements, but they appreciate good 
soil, rich in leaf-mould, and with ample drain¬ 
age. Achinienes, besides being very excellent 
pot plants, are also well adapted for the 
furnishing of hanging-baskets.—K irk. 

Google 


INTER CROPPING IN THE GARDEN. 

It often hapi>ens that when plants are put 
out in their porumneut quarters a deal of 
space remains for a time unoccupied. 
Here, then, is found an economic outlook 
for catch crops, such as Lettuces, 
Radishes, Horn Carrots, salads, and 
such like, which, sown at the time of, or 
preferably before, planting is done, become 
quite advanced before tbe permanent crop 
has fully occupied the space. There is no 
reason why one of these several crops 
cannot he had from the ground and be 
cleared before the space is occupied by tbe 
permanent crop. In the spring most 
gardeners prepare their ground for 
Brussels Sprouts in good time, and the 
plants often are raised in frames and can 
be planted while still small and quite 
early. They must have at least 2 feet of 
space between the lines, the stronger-grow¬ 
ing kinds being better for an additional 
6 inches. Here ut once occurs an oppor¬ 
tunity for getting some quick-growing 
catch crop, which, if favoured by weather 
and suitable culture, becomes available 
in good time, and thus effects economy in 
seed and soil space. The same applies to 
the giant forms of Cauliflower and other 
Brassicas. The sowing of Lettuces on 
Asparagus beds is an old-time practice, 
blit the cropping of established Asparagus 
beds does not tend to the advantage of the 
Asparagus. An instance of tbe mistake of 
inter-cropping came under my notice last 
year, and which was very marked during 
the whole season. A border was early 
cleared of Potatoes, and the succeeding 
crop was to be Strawberries, and Lettuce 
being in demand the opportunity was 
taken to sow some seeds broadcast so that 
later the Strawberry plants could lie put 
out in lines between them. The Lettuces 
grew freely, anil served their purpose, but 
the Strawberries showed a marked debi¬ 
lity compared with those on the other por¬ 
tions of the bed not cropped—indeed, the 
weakening effects were manifest in the 
lessened yield of berries. 

I have obtained useful crops of Horn 
Carrots, Radishes, and salad Onions from 
between the rows of recently-planted 
Strawberries without any apparent depre¬ 
ciation of the Strawberry crop. In this 
connection, probably, season and soil may 
have a contributory effect towards success 
or partial failure. Everything depends, 
of course, on demand, which may affect 
the large garden as acutely as, or even 
more so than, it does the small one. 

W. Struonkm.. 

DWARF BEANS FOR LATE USE. 
Runner and Dwarf French Beans are 
often cut down early in tbe autumn. This 
note deals with the prolonging of the 
season. It is not necessary to sow in 
frames if these can be utilised at the ap¬ 
proach of frost later. This will give the 
plants .sufficient time to make a strong 
start, and by that date they should have 
set a good crop. There is no lack of ex¬ 
cellent kinds for this work, and most of 
them are noted for their heavy cropping, 
and, given good culture, they' give a good 
return. I have often sown early in 
August on a warm south border in front of 
fruit-houses. If sown, say, IS inches to 
24 inches between tbe rows, and not too 
thickly, Ihese plants are well podded by 
(lie time the nights get cold. For this pur¬ 
pose I have used Reliance and Early 
Favourite, both noted for their curliness 
and heavy cropping. Though it is often 
necessary to cover tbe plants later on at 
night, it is easily done, and I he late yield 
well repays (lie labour. If frames lo 
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cover the plants are available, then the 
seeds may be sown in rows. When the 
frames are placed in iwsitiou it. is im- 
]«>rtant not to coddle the plants. Remove 
the sashes daily on warm days, placing 
them over the plants early in the after¬ 
noon, and also being careful to do so in 
wet weather, as excessive moisture in the 
autumn is injurious. The crop should be 
gathered at least two or three times a 
week, not allowing the [mils to get too 
large, and any plants as they cease to 
I bear should lie removed to give more room. 
Free ventilation and careful watering are 
necessary. In bright weather allow a free 
circulation of air. I have in a favourable 
autumn had good pods well into November 
or even later. C. II. F. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Spinach trouble. —Where Spinach is 
in request the gardener Is often at his 
wit’s eud to keep up a regular supply of 
succulent leaves during such hot and dry 
weather as was experienced in May and 
June of the present year. Naturally 
shallow rooting, the drought soon stunted 
the plants, which immediately went to 
seed. Spinach Beet, of course, was useful 
from autumn sowings until well into May, 
but after that lime it, too, went to seed, 
and the early sowings of Round or 
Summer Spinach never did really well. 
Various things are from time fo time re¬ 
commended as good Spinach substitutes; 
but I find that nothing equals for this 
purpose the young leaves of Curly Kale. 
This, if sown freely in April, or even in 
March, soon develops plenty of flue young 
plants, the leaves of which when cut and 
cooked can scarcely be distinguished from 
Spinach. Further, if the crowns of the 
young plants are not cut out, further sup¬ 
plies of leaves are soon available from the 
same plants. It may be said that seeds of 
Curly Kale at a price of anything up to 
half-a-crown per ounce would, considering 
the quantity required, prove very exiten- 
sive. The objection is more apparent than 
real. In my own case a dozen or so of 
old plants in the winter vegetable break 
are allowed to seed, and as they do so 
very freely, the cost is practically non¬ 
existent. In any case, quite an insignifi¬ 
cant quantity of seed is needed to sow a 
couple of 00 feet lines at three weeks’ 
intervals, and such lines will produce 
quantities of tender young leaves in the 
event of a hot, dry time interfering with 
the success of the true Spinach.—W. McG., 
ISalmac. 

lettuce Iceberg. — As a summer Cabbage 
Lettuce this surpasses anything I have yet 
tried. Previously, New fork and Daniel's 
Continuity were largely depended upon, but 
Iceberg has this year proved of even liner 
quality, and has more than justified a per¬ 
manent place in the seed list. It hearts up 
like a tight Cabbage and is crisp and delight¬ 
ful to the palate. 1 weighed one—taken at 
random—from a large row and found it to 
tarn the scale at 2i lb., with very little waste. 
When Cabbage and other green vegetalilee are 
short many people use these Lettuces for 
cooking, and nothing could be more accept¬ 
able, especially early in the season. I sow a 
few seeds of both Coe and Cabbage Lettuces 
every ten days, as pricking out is useless after 
June, merely thinning out the seedlings.—E. 
HARKnAM. 

Potatoes, disease in.—Seldom has the 
disease spread so rapidly as during the last 
week in July and early August. In my own 
garden, where the stems stood clear of each 
other, the leafage is black, and 1 notice the 
disease is spreading rapidly into the stems, 
and will Boon reach the tubers. I am afraid 
the crop will he a poor one in the southern 
part of the kingdom. A few days ago a 
gardener remarked that where the crop was 
grown f rom a change of seed the haulm had not 
suffered to the same extent, being more robust. 
Undoubtedly, a change of seed is a great ad¬ 
vantage. In any case, it pays, the crop being 
much heavier. I have always observed that 
where the tops were strong they resisted the 
disease. No foliage can resist the disease with 
the weather we have had, unless they are 
sprayed before the disease appears.—W est 
I Surrey. 

TRSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

August 31st, 1915. 

The fortnightly meeting hold on tills <l:ito 
was the smallest for some time past, yet 
not without interest. The outstanding 
feature was the unique collection of 
Chinese shrubs from Elstreo, which 
occupied one side of the hull. Mont- 
hretias from Norfolk, a superb as well as 
comprehensive collection of fruit from 
Welwyn, and a representative collection 
of Runner and other Beans from Reading 
were other attractive and instructive 
items. There were several excellent 
novelties staged, particularly among 
Orchids. 

SHRUBS. 

Considerable interest centred in the 
representative assortment of Chinese 
shrubs sent by the Hon. Vicnry Gibbs 
from his unrivalled collection of those 
plants at Elstree. Occupying the whole 
of the northern side or the hall, admir¬ 
ably grown and attractively displayed, 
they afforded an excellent idea of the 
value of these plants even when not in 
flower. The collection embraced nearly 
.".OO distinct species, very few duplicates 
finding place, the majority being in largo 
specimen form. Of its all-embracing 
character the fact that it contained Rose 
species. Jasminum, Vines, Potentiiln, Her¬ 
berts, Cotoneaster, and much besides will 
go some way to prove, while Conifers and 
forest trees also had their representatives. 
Some of the more important — gauged 
from a distinctive leaf beauty and orna¬ 
ment. as they stood—were Berberis Sar- 
gentire, an evergreen species armed with 
strong spines and having ruddy, oblong, 
lauce-shnped, toothed leaves. It gained 
an award of merit. B. aggregata and R. 
Wilsonae, both highly ornamental in fruit, 
and at other times, were others of the 
same genus. Rosa serieea, Philostegia 
viburnoides, Cunninghamia laneeolntn, an 
Araucaria-like plant, of distinction, Ilex 
I'cruyi, Viburnum einnamoni folium, 
Cotoneaster liorizontalis purpusilla, and 
obscura were others of note. Cydonia 
Mallard! (Award of merit) w’as repre¬ 
sented by a 10 feet to 12 feet high pyramid 
bearing numerous large egg-shaped, olive- 
green fruits. Ailnnthus Viimoriniana and 
Actinidia ehinensis were also remarked. 
From the same source came a remarkable 
series of Buddleias in the cut state, 
demonstrating their value at this season. 
A gold medal was awarded. 

Messrs. ,T. ChenI and Sons, Crawley, 
also contributed an assortment of cut, 
flowering, and other shrubs, among which 
a good group of Hydrangea pnniculata 
was remarked. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

For this section Messrs. ,T. Peed and 
Sons. West Norwood, S.E., contributed a 
full-length table of Streptoearpi in flower, 
evidencing a capital strain of these useful, 
easily-grown subjects. Some excellent 
deep-hiue shades were remarked, while 
others of white, pink, rose, and purple 
figured freely throughout the group. 
Having extra large flowers were some dis¬ 
playing a tendency to mottling, and if less 
distinct than the self colours were at least 
interesting. ^ 

From Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, came a table of choice Ferns 
and Bouvardias, the former comprising 
the best of the Nephrolepis. together with 
Polypodium glaucnm Mayi cristatum, P. 
aureum, var. Mnndnianum, and others, 
the latter made up of groups of Priory 
Reauty and Princess of Wales (pink). 
President Cleveland (intense scarlet), and 
Hogarth, fl. pi. (double scarlet). B. 
Humboldt! ooryinbiflowi*and other|white- 
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flowered sorts were also included, the 
whole being backed by Palms. 

ROSES. 

There w T as but one exhibit of those, that 
from tlie Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Havering- 
Atte - Bower, whose group comprised 
chiefly the Cluster, or Perpetual-flower¬ 
ing, rolyantha sorts. Some of those are 
exceedingly pretty, albeit always better in 
tlie garden than in the exhibition tent. 
The more charming were Clarissa (deep 
yellow to cream), Dance (yellow), Clytem- 
nestra, and Moonlight (white). Queen 
Alexandra is an excellent single, white, 
with just a suspicion of colour. Some 
good vases of Lady Pirrie and General 
MacArthur were on view. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

The most, extensive exhibit in this sec¬ 
tion was that, of Montbretins from Mr. S. 
Morris, Enrlham Hall. Norwich (Mr. G. 
Henley, gardener). The collection con¬ 
tained several good things, as Queen 
Elizabeth, Queen Adelaide (very dark 
orange). Queen Anne (light orange), 
Pageant (very clear orange-yellow), and 
others. They wore well staged. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston. Kent, had a con¬ 
siderable variety of things, the most 
interesting novelty a Chinese plant— 
Diantlia enerulea — with cup-formed 
flowers of deep violet colour. La pa geria 
rosea cut from the open was very good. 
Gonandron ramondioides, Eucryphin pin- 
natifolia, Cyclamen hedersefolium album, 
Crimuns of sorts, Buddleias, and much 
more were included in an interesting lot. 

Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, had. among 
other tilings, the very fine Montbretia Star 
of the East, the largest yet raised. 
Ileuchcras, Astiibes. Euoomis punctata, 
Lilimns of sorts, and Gladioli were re¬ 
marked. 

Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thnmes. 
contributed a small collection of hardy 
plants, in which were included hardy 
Heaths, Cobweb Houscleeks, herbaceous 
Lobelias, and others. 

Mr. W. Wells, jnr., Merstham, had a 
considerable showing of Delphiniums, 
chiefly secondary spikes of a useful size, 
most welcome in the garden at this late 
season. Merstham Glory is an excellent 
light blue, wlitle such well-known, indis- 
Iiensabie sorts ns Tlie Alake, Mrs. Creigh¬ 
ton, La Franco, and Rev. E. Laseelles were 
noted among many. 

Messrs. J. ( heal and Sons, Crawley, 
staged many fine Dahlias, several sections 
of tlie flowers being well represented. The 
greater display, however, came from the 
now Star varieties, of which White Star, 
Crawley Star, and Yellow Star (Award of 
Merit), all of distinct shades of colour, 
tlie flowers of medium size, are admir¬ 
ably adapted for cutting. 

ORCHIDS. 

From Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., 
Haywards Heath, came good examples of 
Cattleya Dowiana aurea, C. Gaskoiliana 
alba, C. Laconia, with Odontoglossums 
and Odontiodas. 

Messrs. Hnssnl and Co.. Southgate, N., 
had the variety Cattleya Sybil in variety, 
with C. Adula, C. Rothschild alba, and 
others. 

Mr. R. G. Thwaites. Streathnm Hill, 
contributed some good Odontiodas. of 
which O. Devossiana (rich crimson), O. 
Vuylstekeae, and O. Chessingtonensis were 
excellent. 

Messrs. Flory and Black, Slough, had 
two very fine Brasso-Cattleyas in Miguel 
and Amiri' Maron. 

Mr. ,T. Gurney Fowler had the showy 
Lwlio-Cattleya exlmia delieatissimn, 
Sopliro-Onttleya Sylvia, and other novel¬ 
ties. while from Sir Jeremiah Colman 


came Catasetuni Bungerothi, a handsome 
kind with ivory-white flowers. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

These departments were well repre¬ 
sented and much high - class produce 
staged. For example, Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, Reading, staged a most instructive 
collection of thirty or so varieties of 
Runner and other Beans, the best of 
which constituted a considerable attrac¬ 
tion. Centrally placed was a pyramidal 
stand of Best of All, whose 10-ineh long, 
flattisli pods were perfectly straight. Al, 
Prizewinner, Hackwood Park, and Nc 
Plus Ultra, all of known high-class 
quality, also demonstrated cultural excel¬ 
lence. Ornamental podded sorts were also 
freely shown. As showing the improve¬ 
ments which years of selection have 
brought about a series of pods was shown 
starting from tlie thick, curved pod of the 
original and culminating—for tlie present 
at least—in the tine, straight-podded, 
flexible variety first noted. 

A superb and comprehensive collection 
of indoor fruit, and for which a silver-gilt 
Knightian medal was awarded, came from 
Mr. C. A. Cain, The Node, Welwyn (Mr. 
T. Paternal), gardener). Everything was 
first class and reflected tlie highest credit 
on the groWer. . Madresfield Court. 
Appley Towers, Muscat Hamburgh, and 
Muscat of Alexandria Grapes were very 
line in tlie back line, while Melons. Figs, 
Currants, Plums—a dish of Kirke's. one 
of tlie best dessert sorts — wifli Green 
Gage and Transparent Gage, were very 
fine. Lord Napier. Pine Apple, and 
Violotto Hntive Nectarines and Royal 
George and Rellegarde Peaches presented 
a very tempting appearance. 

Mr. J. C. Allgrove. Middle Green. 
Langley, Slough, contributed trays of 
Allgrove’s Superb Plum and fruiting 
examples of tlie same. It is an excellent 
dessert sort. Some good dishes of Apples, 
Jacob’s Seedling, James Grieve, and St. 
Evernrd. were noted. 

Messrs. S. Spooner and Sons, Houns¬ 
low. displayed a goodly collection of 
Apples, Stirling Castle. Duchess' 
Favourite, Williams’ Favourite. James 
Grieve, and brilliantly-coloured examples 
of Jacob’s Seedling being noted. Black¬ 
berries and tlie Strawberry-Raspberry 
were among other things. 

A complete list of (lie certificated plants 
and medals awarded will appear in onr 
next issue. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom August 20th. —Solatium jasmin- 
aides. Ccanothus (in variety), wh’ie 
Jasmine, Clematis (many species 
and varieties). Berheridopsis corallina. 
Lavender, Wistarias, Buddleias (in 
variety). Honeysuckles (several), Mntisia 
decurrens, Spira'a Aitnhisoni, Veronicas 
(in ttreat variety). Eucryphia pinnatifolia. 
Passion-flower, Polyyonum Baldschuani- 
cum, /Esculus parviflora. Hydrangeas (in 
variety). Rhododendron ferruguineum, 
Spartium junceum. Fox-tail Gorse, Nan- 
dina domestica, Hypericums (several), 
Jndigofera Gerardiana, Arundo conspicua. 
Yuccas (various), Cassinia fulvida. hardy 
Fuchsias. Lavatera OVbia, Sweet Verbena, 
the Daisy Bush, Magnolia glauca, M. 
grandiflora, Stuartia, Zenobia pulveru- 
lenta speciosa, Romneyas, Tea and China 
Roses (in great variety), Rosa Wichur- 
aiana. Ercremocarpus scatter, Perovskia 
atriplicifolia, Rubiis terminatus. Daphne 
Cneornm. Rock Roses and Sun Roses (in 
variety). Ericas (in great variety). Caly- 
eanlhus ftoridns. Sumach, Tamar in, 
Atifl^nmnhi pit! if ol in, Wcigclus, Ciertt- 
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rlendron trichotomum, Aralia spinosa, 
Sambucus canadensis, Spiraea Davidiana, 
Anemone japonica (in variety), Oaltonia 
candicans, Plume Popj>y, Montbrctias (in 
variety), Kenilworth Ivy, Lcptosiplions, 
Ornithogalum, Acanthus, Phloxes (in 
variety), Opium and Iceland Poppies, 
Ncmcsias (in variety), Lavatcra trimestris 
(various colours). Evening Primroses, 
Godetias. Convolvulus (in variety). Aster 
Amelias, A. cordifolius, A. longifolius, 
hardy Geraniums, Love in a Mist, annual 
Perennial Peas, Acrocliniums, Helichry- 
sums, ' ritomas (in variety). Pimpernel 
(in many colours), African Marigold, 
Aralia cordata, Gilia, Sweet Sultans, 
Clarkias, Virginian Stock, Erigerons, 
Swan River Daisy, Dahlias (in 
variety), Portulaccas, Mcscmbryanthe- 
mums (various), Salvias (in variety), 
Carnations (in great variety), Gypso- 
philas, Rudbeckias, Commelina ccclestis, 
Ecliinops, Agapanthus (in variety), Eupa- 
toriums, Verbascums, Echinacea rosea 
elegans, Viola cornuta (in variety), 
Anchusa myosotidiflora, A. italica, Plum¬ 
bago Larpentw, Sea Hollies (various), Sea 
Lavender (in variety), Chrysanthemum 
maximum (in variety). Hollyhocks. Cam¬ 
panulas, Helenium pumilum, 77. Riverton 
Gem. Goat's Rue, Flax, Bergamot, 
Willow Gentian, Thalictrum Delavayi, 
Sedum purpurcum, Oettms (various), F.ro- 
diums, Achilleas, Pentstemons (in 
variety), Tree Lupins, Tunica Saxifraga 
(double and single). Oralis, Lippia repens. 
Sweet Williams, Verbenas (in variety), 
Cannas, Transvaal Daisy (various 
colours), Gazania splendens, Tufted 
Pansies, I pom was (in variety), Liliums, 
Shamrock Pea, Meconopsis, Crinums, 
Cardinal Lobelias (in variety). African 
Rope Grass, Nymphaeas (in great variety), 
Aponogetons, Double and Single Arrow 
Rend, Sweet Peas, Fuchsias (species and 
hybrids). Dianthus sinensis. Annual 
Phlox, Nierembc.rgia frutcsccns. Antirrhi¬ 
nums. Platystemon californicum, Rho- 
danthe, Scneeio Clivorum. Polygonums (in 
variety). Gladioli (in great variety), 
Gromwells, Corn ns canadensis. Scabiosa 
cnucasica, CoroniUa, Polygala Chamre- 
biixus purpurea, Androsaees. AEthionema 
persieum. Anemone alhana. Aster alpinus, 
Linurn alpinum. Paronychia polygon!folia, 
Epilobium peduncnlare, Silene Schafta. 
Pratias, Origanum hyhridum, Ccrastiums, 
Gerardia hybrlda, Eritrichium strietum, 
Sand Verbena, Chrysogonnm virginianum, 
Staehys Corsica, Violet Cress. Chicory, 
Withania origonifolia, Canary Creeper, 
Loosestrifes (in purple, rose, and yellow), 
Codlins and Cream (Epilobium liirsvtum). 
Coreopsis grandiflnra, Tradexcantia vir- 
ginlea. Meadow Rue, Villarsia nymphm- 
oidrs. Flowering Rush, The Great Reed, 
Day Lilies, Hutchinsia alpina. 

Surttbs, etc., in fruit.— Symplioricar- 
pus oecidentalix, Euonymus americanus 
latifolius, Rosa Moyesi, Rosa rugosa, R. 
rubrifolia, The Needle Rose. Sorbus 
Cliamwmespilus alpinus, Actinidia arguta. 
Partridge Berry, Vitis (many). Viburnum 
rhytidopliyllum, Snowdrop-tree, Syca¬ 
more, Hypericums, Margariearpus setosus. 
Cotoncastcr horizon tails. Winged Walnut, 
Troprrolum speeiosum. Viburnum Opulus, 
Berbcris Thunbergi, B. vulgaris purpurea. 
Honeysuckles, Willow Herb, Pyrus, and 
Prunus. 

Work of ttte week.— The Inst sowing of 
Sweet Pens Is now blooming freely, nnd in 
order to nsslst them the old flowers nre 
picked off nnd the plnnts kept moist at the 
root. The autumn-sown Pens nre still 
beautiful. More seeds of various hardy 
plnnts have been sown during the week, 
and others have been gathered, nnd will 
lie sown shortly. The layering of Carna¬ 
tions will shortly he completed, as plants 
put down late inline season rarelv win ter 
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well, or, if they do come safely through, 
flowering is usually limited to one spike 
of bloom, whereas a strong, well-rooted 
layer will produce from eight to a dozen 
fine sprays. A bed has been made up and 
filled with a number of small plants of 
various Perpetual-flowering Carnations. 
Dahlias are beginning to bloom. A little 
thinning and staking have been found 
necessary to induce large blooms and pre- 
vent the plants being flattened by rain and 
wind. It has been found necessary to place a 
few Hazel boughs about Perovskia atri- 
plicifolia, as it makes very long growths 
annually when well established, and if not 
supported these are brought down by 
heavy rains, when half their beauty is 
lost. Some Chionodoxas have come to 
hand, and a small trench has been taken 
out 0 inches deep all round a large Rose 
bed. Into this a wide line of these wel¬ 
come spring bulbs has been planted. The 
bulbs are planted at this depth so that in 
the future planting of edging plants the 
bulbs do not get disturbed. This is rather 
a pretty way of using spring bulbs, as 
they come through and flower often before 
the ]>ermnnent edging begins to grow, and 
by the time the latter conies into bloom 
the foliage of the bulbs has disappeared. 
One such edging is composed of Crocus 
Sir Walter Scott, with Rlue Rindweed as 
the summer edging. A little Bracken is 
placed over the Bindweed during the 
winter. Through this the Crocus comes 
freely, the Bracken preventing splashing 
of the flowers, and when these nre over 
the protection is removed nnd the Bind¬ 
weed is found to lie making headway. 
Watering in the case of gross feeding 
plants like Cannas, Cardinal Lobelias, 
etc., lias been necessary after the last few 
warm days. E. M. 

Sussex. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Intermediate Stocks.— A good batch of 
these indispensable early spring-flowering 
plants should be raised at the present time. 
The seed, if a good number of plants is 
required, should be sown thinly in pans 
nnd placed in a cold, frame to germinate. 
Suitable varieties for pot, culture are East 
Lothian (scarlet and white), All the Year 
Round, and Empress Elizabeth. 

Freesias.— The bulbs of these should Ik? 
obtained and (Fitted in a mixture of one- 
half loam, a quarter leaf-mould, a quurter 
dried, pulverised cow manure or spent 
Mushroom dung, and a liberal addition of 
silver sand. Five-inch nnd 6-inch (lots are 
suitable sizes in which to pot from six to 
nine bulbs, which, if the best results 
are wished for, should be the largest, ob¬ 
tainable. Small bulbs yield but weak 
spikes and few flowers in a truss. Until 
growth appears the pots may stand iu a 
cold frame covered with mats. An ele¬ 
vated shelf In a greenhouse is the best 
place for them after growth appears. 

Early-flowering Dutch bulbs. — It is 
always best to make out the list of re¬ 
quirements nnd place it in the hands of 
the nurseryman for fulfilment in good 
time, as the sending of good bulbs will 
then he assured. When received, Roman 
Hyacinths, the different varieties of 
Polyanthus Narcissi, early Tulips, nnd 
single Hyacinths should be (Kitted or boxed 
—according to the numbers grown—at 
once and plunged either in ashes, cocoa 
fibre, or leaf-mould, to the depth of 
G inches, after receiving a good watering. 
Where Daffodils are appreciated during 
the winter the following varieties should 
he grown in quantity, viz., Golden Spur, 
Henry Irving, princeps. Silver Spur, 
obvallaris, spurius, rugilolius, Stella, Em¬ 
press, nnd Trumpet major. The last- 
named can easily be had in flower by 


Christmas. Crocuses and Snowdrops are 
also very effective and useful when grown 
in pots, particularly the large-flowered 
form of the latter, named Elwesi. The 
Chionodoxas or Glory of the Snow and 
the Siberian Squill should also be in¬ 
cluded. Of Liliums the Bermuda or 
Easter Lily (L. Harrisi) and l.. longi- 
floruin formosanum are two valuable 
varieties for early forcing which should 
not be forgotten. 

Gloxinias.— As the plants will soon have 
passed out of flower they will shortly be 
removed to cooler quarters, when the house 
vacated by them will undergo a thorough 
cleansing to prepare it for the reception of 
the earliest lot of Cyclamens. The 
necessity for this cannot he too strongly 
emphasised if freedom front thrips, 
which cripples the blooms and causes them 
to come malformed. Is wished for. With 
respect to the Gloxinias, these, when 
moved out, will be supplied with Just 
sufficient water to keep the foliage firm 
until it naturally dies off. rinnts raised 
from seed sown in January are now yield¬ 
ing a nice lot of blooms. 

Begonia Cloire de Sceaux.— 'This bronze- 
leaved Begonia, with its pretty pink 
flowers of n delicate shade and which are 
slightly fragrant, is. when well grown, a 
most useful subject for winter decoration. 
The plants are now growing freely in a 
moist temperature of 00 degs. to 65 degs. 
It is really a warm greenhouse plant, and 
should not be subjected to cold draughts 
when it comes into bloom. 

Zonal Pelargoniums _These will now bo 

taken indoors nnd top-dressed with a com¬ 
post containing a fair percentage of Clay’s 
Fertiliser, after which they will be allowed 
to bloom. The house they are to occupy is 
a three-quarter span, constructed so that 
ample ventilation can, when required, be 
afforded. A free circulation of nir is very 
necessary when the plants nre in flower, 
otherwise the blooms damp off and the 
beauty of (he display is spoilt. 

Marguerites. —A good hatch of cuttings 
of both the single and double varieties will 
shortly he put in to supply plants for early 
spring-flowering. The liest single variety 
is that having a dwarf habit of growth 
and ratlicr broad, deep green leaves, which 
is the one mostly favoured by market 
growers. The best double is Sirs. F. 
Sanders. If kept close nnd shaded the 
cuttings strike freely in a frame or hand- 
light. 

Lavender. — Cuttings dibbled in, where 
hedges or lines of plants are desired, may 
now have attention. The cuttings should 
have a heel attached nnd be made very 
firm in the soil, otherwise they beeome 
loosened by the wind and fail to root. The 
strip of ground they nre to occupy should 
lie prepared beforehand, as nothing in 
this direction can afterwards lie done. If 
the cuttings are put. in at a distance of 
6 inches apart every other one can be 
lifted next season and planted elsewhere. 
An occasional watering in the event of the 
weather being dry and keeping the ground 
free from weeds is the only after atten¬ 
tion required for some time to come. 

Outdoor Tomatoes.— These have set well 
nnd the plants nre carrying good crops of 
fruit, which have and nre making good 
progress, but sadly need more sun to aid 
the ripening. Rain has kept them well 
supplied with root moisture of Into, but 
as soon as the weather becomes more 
settled stimulants will again be afforded. 
Side growths are kept rigorously sup¬ 
pressed, nnd a few of the largest leaves 
will now be shortened hack where neces¬ 
sary to allow of sunlight reaching the 
fruit, hut anything approaching defoiia- 
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tion, for the present at any rate, is 
avoided. 

Spinach Beet.— The soil now being in a 
favourable condition plants will be drawn 
from where raised and transplanted in 
rows 1 foot apart on well-tilled ground to 
stand the winter. Until the roots get a 
good grip of the soil an occasional water¬ 
ing may be necessary. 

Rose garden. — Teas and hybrid Teas 
have made splendid growth, and an 
abundant harvest of bloom will result ere 
long. Some small amount of mildew has 
been observed, but, on the whole, the 
plants have been very free from this 
fungus this season. A stimulant having 
been applied in the shape of a specially 
compounded manure some time since, and 
which has been washed down to the roots 
by rain, nothing further in this direction 
is needed, but to keep the soil aerated and 
free of weeds an occasional hoeing of the 
surface is requisite. To preserve a tidy 
appearance faded and decaying blooms 
need removal every few days. 

Flower garden. —The weather of late has 


beneficial and has a good effect when 
syringed overhead. If mildew appears on 
the foliage dust the leaves with flowers of 
sulphur. 

Peach-trees.— The present is a suitable 
time to attend to trees that have yielded 
unsatisfactory crops. If the soil of the 
border is sour remove as much as pos¬ 
sible and replace with fresh loam. Care¬ 
fully fork the soil from among the roots, 
gradually working towards the tree. See 
that the roots are not injured, and cover 
them with damp mats. A good compost 
consists of calcareous loam mixed with 
plenty of old brick rubble and burnt 
garden refuse, riaee the roots in layers 
towards the surface of the borders, and 
make the soil quite firm. When finished, 
give sufficient water to soak the border 
through. Young trees which have made 
extra strong growth should be lifted, as 
this is the best way to bring them into a 
fruiting condition. The soil should he in 
a moist condition, but not too wet, before 
the work is commenced. Dig out a trench 
a few feet from the trees and fork some 



De-utzia gracilis in a jgot. 


been most disastrous in regard to the 
damping of the flowers on Zonal and Ivy 
leaved Pelargoniums, as the trusses be¬ 
fore they become fully expanded have 
begun to decay. In this respect they com¬ 
pare unfavourably in a dull and moist 
time w r ith many other subjects, and should 
not be too largely relied on for a summer 
display. The finest bit of colouring just 
now in the way of bedding plants is the 
Snajvdragons, which, in thin masses of dis¬ 
tinct colours ranging from pure white 
through rich yellow, delicate pink, apricot, 
coral-red. orange-red, flame colour, and 
bright pink to rich crimson, are very 
beautiful. _ ^ ^ • 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. . 

Strawberries- for forcing should be 
assisted as much as possible and kept free 
from weeds, runners, and decayed leaves. 
Sometimes the foliage assumes a yellow 
colour due to ripeuing. and such leaves 
must not be regarded as useless, but 
should be allowed to remain. Allow the 
plants plenty of room by placing the pots 
well apart, and when filled with roots give 
wenk liquid-manure—J3oot water, is also 
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of the soil from about the roots till the 
ball is small enough to be lifted, hut pre¬ 
serve as much soil as is possible about the 
fibrous roots to prevent a check. Cut 
back all coarse-growing roots and those 
that grow downwards. When replanting 
the trees take care not to place them too 
deeply, always allowing a few inches for 
the soil to settle down. Shade the trees 
for a week or two, and spray them two 
or three times each day, and do not allow 
cold draughts from the front ventilators. 

Cinerarias.—The early batch of Cine¬ 
rarias is ready for transferring to the 
final pots—G-inch size—and will be 
attended to at the first opportunity. The 
compost will consist of three parts good 
fibrous loam and one part of leaf-mould, 
decayed cow-manure, and silver sand in 
equal quantities, adding a G-inch potful of 
bone-meal to each barrow-load of this soil. 
The potting is done moderately firm, and 
the plants replaced in the cold frame in 
a cool, shady position. Before standing 
the plants in the frame a little soot is 
sprinkled over the ashes to destroy any 
slugs that may be present. The foliage 
should be frequently examined, and if any 


signs of maggots are found the insects 
should be searched for and destroyed, re¬ 
moving and burning any badly infested 
leaves. A good preventive of this pest is 
to syringe the plants late in the afternoon 
with weak soot-water. Ventilation should 
be gradually increased as the plants 
develop, and, finally, if the weather is 
warm enough, the lights may be left off 
during the night. As soon as frost ap¬ 
pears the plants should be removed to a 
cold house, but kept as cool as possible, 
only using artificial heat when absolutely 
necessary. 

Cyclamen seed has been sown in 
thoroughly well-drained pans filled with a 
mixture of light loam, leaf-soil, and plenty 
of sand. The pans are placed in a warm 
house, and care taken that the soil never 
becomes dry. Paper placed over the seed- 
pans and kept slightly damp will assist iii 
keeping the soil moist without frequent 
waterings. Remove the paper when ger¬ 
mination lias taken place, hut shade the 
tiny seedlings from bright sunshine. 
Keep the pans on a shelf near the glass in 
an intermediate temperature, and pot the 
seedlings singly into small pots as soon as 
they are large enough to handle. The 
plants should be encouraged to grow 
slowly all through the winter. 

Schizanthus seeds will be sown now to 
produce plants for the main batch to 
flower in spring. Sow thinly in pans 
filled with light sandy soil, and when large 
enough to handle prick out the young 
plants into pans or boxes. Keep them 
near the glass and ventilate the structure 
freely. Repot the plants as soon as they 
require more root room, never allowing 
them to become pot-bound until they are in 
the pots in which they will flower. The 
Schizanthus is very impatient of heat. 
Keep the plants during the winter in a 
cool frame, but protect from frost. 

Hardy Fuchsias are now a mass of 
bloom. Greater use might be made of 
these, as they grow well in almost any 
soil and under all sorts of conditions. 
Young specimens planted in good soil 
make rapid progress, and when once 
established are best left undisturbed. A 
quantity of well-rotted manure and leaf- 
mould. forked into the soil amongst the 
roots during winter or early spring is of 
great assistance to them. The plants may 
be Increased by division, by root-cuttings, 

| and by cuttings. 

Beetroot must not be allowed to remain 
too long in the ground, or the roots will 
become too large for table use. Medium- 
[ sized roots arc always preferred. They 
should be pulled at any time when large 
enough, and if carefully stored in sand 
will last in good condition nil through the 
winter. When lifting, care should ho 
taken not to break the end of the main 
root. The lenves should be twisted off 
with the hand, and not cut. 

Winter Lettuces.— Plants raised from 
seeds sown a month ago are ready for 
planting out. and it is necessary to do this 
before they become drawn. These will be 
planted in'a sheltered position, where pro¬ 
tection can be given if sharp frosts occur 
during November. The next plantation 
will be made from plants raised a fort¬ 
night later, and these will be planted in 
cold frames, raising them to within 
IS inches of the lights, which will not he 
placed in position until the late autumn, 
when they will be used to protect the 
plants from heavy rains or frost. 
Another sowing of hardy varieties will be 
made now on a south border to furnish 
plants for wintering in the open and 
planting out in the spring. 

Endive. —Continue to plant Batavian 
Endive, allowing a distance of 15 inches 
between the plnnts each way, choosing, if 
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possible, a border sheltered from north 
and east winds. 

Turnips. —The seeds of the latest: sow¬ 
ing of Turnips have germinated well, and 
the young plants have grown quickly, con¬ 
sequently they are unusually free from the 
fly. Thinning will be done as early as pos¬ 
sible to prevent the young plants becom¬ 
ing overcrowded. 

Since writing my last notes there has 
been a great improvement in the weather. 
Advantage is taken of line weather to stir 
the soil among the growing crops. This is 
of great assistance to plants and destroys 
countless small weeds which make their 
appearance now and which are difficult to 
kill after September has passed. The 
neatness of the garden in winter depends 
greatly on the attention it receives now, 
and no effort should be spared to clear the 
ground of weeds before the season is too 
far advanced. F. W. Gai.lop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Hardy flower borders.— For some time 
past we have had heavy and incessant 
rains, combined with (for the time of the 
year) an abnormally low temperature. 
Under such circumstances it is not to be 
wondered at if outside work has Iteen 
much curtailed, and considerable damage 
done among the hardy flower borders. 
Conditions having again become more 
favourable, in tiie course of the week the 
borders were given attention. Such things 
ns had become disarranged or unfastened 
were staked and tied, and the sodden soil 
stirred up. At this time of the year 
annuals are apt to become untidy, and 
when knocked about by violent thunder¬ 
storms they never really recover their 
former brightness. It is just as well, 
therefore, to uproot them, and to hoe and 
rake the quarters occupied by them, clean, 
tidily-raked soil being much better to look 
at than bedraggled annuals. Among the 
hardy plants now blooming freely may he 
mentioned Bidens dahlioides, or, as it is 
sometimes called, Cosmos dahlioides. At 
first this free-flowering plant was con¬ 
sidered to be of doubtful hardiness, b-’t 
here it has stood out for four seasons with¬ 
out injury, so that in similar climates it 
may be accounted quite hardy.. The 
flowers resemble those of the pink Cosmos 
on a larger scale, and, as its name implies, 
tiie plant is of a tuberous-rooted nature, 
although in foliage it differs altogether 
from the Cosmos. Montbretias, always 
welcome, are highly attractive. The 
newer large-flowering varieties are no 
doubt very handsome, but such old kinds 
as Gerbe d’Or, Etcile de Fen, Pottsl. and 
croeosmheflora, when grown in' large 
colonies, leave little to be desired. The 
early Michaelmas Daisies begin to be 
prominent, Aster Amellus bessarabicus be¬ 
ing in advance of its usual time, as, in¬ 
deed, are most of the vimineus varieties. 

Flower garden. — Although fhe flower 
beds are fairly bright, the season’s ex¬ 
tremes have prevented them from being an 
outstanding feature. After planting was 
completed the long drought of June and 
early July played a certain amount of 
havoc with some of the subjects employed. 
This was followed by the wet and sunless 
month of July, which further interfered 
with success, and the late heavy rain¬ 
storms have destroyed whatever prospects 
remained. Begonias are, perhaps, the 
most satisfactory, while Salvia Pride of 
Zurich, if it has not grown quite so 
robustly as usual, is yet, nevertheless, 
very bright. Hopeless failures are beds of 
Pelargonium Paul Crampel. The fine 
trusses of these have never had a chance 
of expanding to the full, while the chilly 
weather has prevented the plants from 
properly filling thj^beds. It is only in 

Google 


favourable seasons that these subjects give 
thorough satisfaction, and those, of late, 
huve been few. For a series of years 
Pelargoniums were dispensed with, and 
after having again been tried for three 
seasons with only indifferent success they 
are again to be discarded. The majority 
of other things are of average excellence. 

Dahlias. —As these are grown merely for 
decoration very little thinning is done 
among the shoots, and no disbudding is 
practised. During the week the plants 
wore looked over and made secure against 
the gales which may shortly be expected. 
Mention may be made of the Giant- 
flowered section, plants of which have 
made excellent growth and are covered 
with bloom. The old Glare of the Garden 
still retains its popularity, and, when 
freely used, is far from being the least 
effective among the ever-increasing types 
of Dahlias. Owing to the introduction of 
the Collarette family single varieties are 
now almost dispensed with, the only ex¬ 
ceptions being made in favour of such as 
arc of value for cutting. 

Border Chrysanthemums, too, in the 
course of the week were attended to, and 
the needful ties afforded. Like the Asters 
previously referred to, Chrysanthemums 
are flowering earlier than usual, but as 
their period is a long one no objection is 
taken to that. All the plants are those of 
the current year, which produce large and 
fine blooms, which, if slightly dis¬ 
budded, can be increased in size. It is 
found, however, that sprays of medium¬ 
sized flowers are much more decorative 
than blooms upon single stems. 

Hardy fruit. —Almost from day to day it 
becomes necessary to look round the walls 
in order to pick fruit as it becomes ripe. 
Pears, as has been previously said, are a 
comparatively scanty crop, but nothing 
can be alleged against the size of individual 
fruits. Not for some seasons have speci¬ 
mens of Beurrd Giffard been so fine, and 
it is a matter for surprise that fruits of 
this variety, thoroughly ripe, so seldom 
catch the eye of judges at summer 
shows. One would think that handsome, 
well-shaped, and ripe fruits of Beurre 
Giffard were preferable to coarse, half- 
grown, and unripe samples of ffitmaston 
Duchess, but for some reason, judges— 
many of them—.seem to prefer the latter. 
Plums begin to colour, and nets are being 
got into position. The old Green Gage, on 
a wall, is bearing an extra heavy crop, 
while in the case of the majority of other 
varieties upon walls the yield is well up 
to the average. Standard trees of such 
varieties as Angelina Burdett, Belgian 
Purple, and Oullin’s Golden Gage nre 
bearing freely. The crop of Morello 
Cherries is of good quality. These are 
allowed to hang as late as possible, and 
some anxiety is felt in respect of possible 
attacks from wasps. These pests are ex¬ 
tremely fond of Morello Cherries, and, as 
there are hordes of them seen daily, every 
effort is being made to hunt out and to 
destroy their nests. At the time of 
writing there yet remains a considerable 
quantity of Gooseberries, including Golden 
Lion, Whitesmith, Hedgehog, Late 
Sulphur, Warrington, Ironmonger, and 
Whinham’s Industry. Should there be 
much more rain it will become necessary to 
pick them, for with any further excess of 
moisture the berries are liable to burst. 

Nets.— Advantage has been taken of the 
renewed i>eriod of dry weather to remove 
such nets as are now no longer required 
on fruit-breaks and to dry them. If 
spread out upon gravel walks, even if 
soaked, they very quickly dry, and they 
are then neatly plaited, bundled, nnd 
labelled before being returned (o the store. 
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Owing to the usual wear nnd tear, some 
will require mending, but this will bp de¬ 
ferred to winter, when time can more 
readily be found. 

The manure question.— This is becoming 
scarcer, and, as a consequence, dearer. 
Where close and heavy cropping is resorted 
to the ground must ite liberally treated if 
fertility is to continue, so in the course of 
tiie week a day was spared to overhaul 
the heap so that it may be readily avail¬ 
able when digging time comes round. A 
large quantity of decayed vegetable matter 
was sifted, and, together with a few loads 
of half-decayed leaves, was carted to the 
yard. This was thoroughly mixed with 
the manure, and, as the mixing went on, 
alternate layers of soot and of lime were 
applied. The whole will form a valuable 
mixture, and, when required, can be cut 
off in sections with a spade—an easier way 
when it can be managed than the usual 
method of filling cart or wheelbarrow by 
means of the fork. All decayed or surplus 
loaves of Brassicas nnd other vegetables 
will be utilised for manure. Such things 
are very often thrown out nnd permitted 
to rot in some obscure corner, but when 
collected they have a very decided value. 

Plant-houses. —The work at present con¬ 
tinues to be of a routine character. A 
regular practice is made of picking off 
si>ent or decaying flowers and foliage, tills 
not only prolonging the period of bloom¬ 
ing, but adding to the appearance of the 
Plants. Damp, just now, is to be dreaded, 
and from time to time it becomes necessary 
to run a little heat through the pliies to 
dry up the moisture-la den atmosphere. 
Watering under such conditions must be 
very carefully done,, and when the floors 
are of tiles or of cement daily washing 
ought to be dispensed with as far as possi¬ 
ble. In addition toother things. Crinums, 
Valottas. and Pancratiums are noteworthy. 
In the stove a good piece of Bougainvillea 
Sanderiana is attractive. In this house 
fire-heat is now regularly needed. 

Vegetable garden. — Cauliflowers may 
now r be sown for standing the winter iii 
frames. Early Erfurt and the old 
Walcberen are the varieties used, nnd 
when true stocks can be obtained they are 
as good as any of tbe newer Cauliflowers. 
Early London has been discarded—it seems 
to be impossible now to get a pure and 
true strain. Onions sown some time ago 
have germinated very freely, and the hoe 
lias already been run between the drills. 
During the week the hoe was run through 
lines of Leeks, Savoys, Brussels Sprouts, 
and winter stuff generally. After the rain 
there is a perfect plague of seedling weeds, 
and if, just at present, the sun is not suffi¬ 
ciently strong to kill them, the hoeing, at 
all events, interrupts their growth. Winter 
Spinach and Spinach Beet have been 
thinned to some extent. The former is 
given a good and sheltered exposure, but 
Spinach Beet is less exacting in these re¬ 
spects. There is yet time to sow Turnips 
for winter use. Many prefer the flavour 
of Swedes to that of the true Winter 
Turnip, but if Bed Globe and Chirk Castle 
Blaekstone are grown there can be nothing 
alleged against their flavour. 

W. McGcffog. 

IIa!rune Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


Death of Mr. F. W. Harvey.— We regret 
to announce the death, ’at the age of 
thirty-five, of Mr. F. W. Harvey, Editor 
of The Garden. Mr. Harvey had been 
ailing for some time, but his sudden death 
came as a shock to all his friends. He 
was a member of the Floral Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, and Mr. 
H. B. May, the chairman, made a feeling 
reference to his death at the meeting on 


August 31st. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Passion-flower, pruning CJ. M. C .).—If the 
allotted space has been covered the plant may 
be cut back to good eyes and any exhausted 
or old wood removed. If cut back too hard, 
strong growths and few flowers result. 

Iris fimbriata (A Regular Reader ).—This 
succeeds beat in email pots. When the spring 
frosts are over the plants should be plunged 
in a warm situation and given plenty of 
water with an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure. About the end of October they 
should be placed in a house the temperature 
of which should never fall below 45 clegs. Re¬ 
potting should be done after the flowers fade, 
but only when absolutely necessary. 

Sweet Peas failing (A. B .).—From what you 
say you appear to have planted too thickly, 
while the dry weather which prevailed in the 
early part of the season was, no doubt, in a 
great measure the cause of the failure. Had 
you given the seedlings twice the space, and 
applied a good mulch of rotten manure, 
watering freely, we fancy you would have had 
no cause for complaint provided the ground, 
in addition to being well trenched, had been 
well manured. 

Clematis montana, pruning CJ. M. C .).— 
Carefully cut out all superfluous growth and 
shorten back the main branches, leaving a 
shoot or two near the top to draw up the i 
sap. This should be done as soon as the flower¬ 
ing is over; but if you do not mind sacrificing 
the bloom, we should do it even at this late I 
date. The plant can be kept within bounds 
by a little judicious pruning every year after | 
flowering is over. If you can, we should mulch 
the roots and water freely, as plants growing 
against house walls often get very dry at the 
mote, and, owing to this, many failures 
arise. 

Carnation diseased (Little Chang ).—The 
growths are affected by the Carnation leaf- 
spot, which has also extended to the flower- J 
buds. It has been somewhat prevalent this , 
season, probably owing to the wet. In its 1 
present form little can be done beyond picking i 
off the diseased parts and burning them. I 
Earlier in the season spraying with an emul- 
* sion of sulphur and soft soap might have 1 
modified the attack, and this might be of 
service now if the plants have been layered I 
and it is intended later to pot them up and 
frame them. Should the latter be done, the 


frame must be constantly well ventilated, as 
| a close, confined condition favours the spread 
I of the disease. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Donkeys barking trees (E. .4. Bell ).— 
I Temper some clay with a small proportion of 
old cow-manure and cover with thin sacking 
; or else strong canvas to keep the clay in posi¬ 
tion. The wounds will heal up in time, and 
unless the bark is destroyed deeply and all 
I round the stem there will be no appreciable 
. difference. To prevent further injury it would 
1 be well to protect the boles of the trees with 
wire-netting. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Wakefield.— We know of no stove such as you 
inquire about, and your best plan would be to 
consult some of our advertisers who deal in 

hot-water apparatus.- E. A. Bell. —1, We can 

find no disease on the leaves, and the prob¬ 
able cause of their falling is that the plant is 
| dry at the roots. 2, If we may judge from the 
leaves you send us, they have at some time 
beeu attacked by mildew, while there are also 
1 traces of the Marguerite Daisy-fly. It is just 
possible that you may have used the insect i- 

| cide too strong.- Winton. —Little wonder 

your Asters have failed seeing the soil they 
are growing in. Asters want a good larder in 
the way of deeply-dug, heavily-manured soil. 

-.4. F. —The Rose leaves you send have been 

badly attacked by green-fly, the only remedy 
for which is to syringe them well with an 
emulsion of Quassia extract and soft soap. 
Gather up all the leaves as they fall and burn 
them. There are also trace© of Orange-rust, a 
good remedy for which is Gyllin soft soap, 

1 oz.; Cyllin, & oz.; and 1 gallon soft water.- 

R. F. S 1, See reply to “ T. C.” and “ G. 
Gordon,” in our issue of August 14th, page 503, 
re “ Clematises failing,” also note as to in¬ 
creasing from cuttings and layers in same 
issue, page 511. 2, On no account use weed¬ 
killer. First clear of! all the rough weeds and 
burn them, have the ground deeply dug. or, 

better, trenched and manured.- E. Barnes. — j 

See reply to “ Olivia,” re “ Pears cracked.” in j 

our issue of August 28th. page 530.- S. C„ 

London. —Leave the pruning of the hedge till I 

the spring. Use a knife for pruning.- \ 

Radley, —We cannot say. The only way is for 
you to find out what the charge in your dis¬ 
trict is for doing such work. — Woodspeen .— 
1, Re the gloves, you should apply to some of 
our horticultural sundriesmen; 2, We see no! 
reason why the Mushrooms should not sue- I 
ceed in the position you refer to. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— T. J. Carlow. —The Fern 
' is a very young and undeveloped seedling cf 
I Pteris aquilina (common Bracken), most likely 
grown under glass and not showing ite distinc¬ 
tive characters yet. Ferns sent for identifica¬ 
tion should always consist of fronds or por- 

l tions of fronds bearing fructification.-- 

A. B. C. —1. Spiraea, cannot say which, as speci¬ 
men not in flower; 2, Pteris cretica; 3, Kela- 
ginella denticulata; 4, Specimen insufficient. 

- J. G. S. —1, Aconitum Napellue; 2, Genista 

tinctoria; 3, Hypericum calycinum ; 4, Echinops 

Ritro.-.4. M. J. T. and Torquay. —We cannot 

undertake to name florist flowers. The only 
way to correctly name such as Fuchsias. 
Pelargoniums, etc., is to compare them in a 

large collection.- Y. Z. —1, Polygonum sp., 

impossible to name from seeding tops alone; 2, 
Barbarea vulgaris variegata; 3. Circaea lute- 

tiana; 4, Epilobium angustifolium.- G. G. 

Balcer-Creswell. — Calceolaria mexicana-. - 

R. S. —Leycesteria formosa.- Mrs. Beverley, 

Leeds.— Hypericum reptane.- N. N. —1, Eryn- 

gitim alpinum; 2, Spirrea arisefolia; 3, Phyge- 

lius eapensis; 4, Leycesteria formosa.- 

5. C. H. —1, Sedum spectabile; 2, Tamarix 
galliea; 3, Hypericum reptans; 4. Tradescajlt ia 

virginica.- S. —1, Bocconia oordata; 2, 

Lychnis chalcedonica; 3, Bee Balm (Monarda 
didyma); 4. Late flowers of Stenactis speciosa. 

- Mrs. Anderson. —1, Spartium junceum; 2, 

Hibiscus syriacus var.; 3. Ilieracium anran- 
tiaeum; 4, Static© latifolia.— —A. M. T .—1, 
Spinea ariaefolia; 2, Impatiens glandulifera; 
3. Polygonum Brunonis: 4, Helianthus rigidus. 

!--V.—1, Coronilla Emerus; 2, Veronica 

Traversi; 3, Leycesteria formosa; 4. Berberis 
Aquifolium.- J. M. H .—1. Tradesoantia vir¬ 

ginica; 2. Hypericum calycinum; 3, Escallonia 

macrantha; 4, Campanula rapunculoides.- 

Sutton. —We cannot undertake to name florist- 
flowers.- Miss Rome. —Rose W. A. Richard¬ 

son. Woodspeen .—1, From the small scrap 

you send us, the Anchusa seems to be the 
Dropmore variety; 2, Probably a Berberis, hut 
without specimens it is impossible to eay defi¬ 
nitely. 

Name of fruit.— IT. H., Wexford.— Myrobella 
or Cherry Plum, which may be used for cook¬ 
ing, but is not sweet enough to be of use for 
the dessert. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

The Premier Seed Co., Brighton .—Bulb List. 

R. Veitch and Son, Exeter. —Dutch Bulbs and 
Flower Roots: Special List of Roses, Special 
List of Fruit-trees. 



THE 

MOTHER 
IN WAR 
TIME! 


"We are fighting for our liberty .... 
and for the Virtue and Honour of our 


Womanhood and our innate love of home / 1 


—Mr. W. CROOKS , M.P. 


|\/TOTHERS will take courage from the 
^ words of Mr. Will Crooks. That 
inborn love of Home of which he speaks is 
begotten of perfect Motherhood. Although 
we lay stress upon the purity and efficiency of 

SUNLIGHT 

SOAP 

we always make our claims secondary to the needs 
of those we serve. No soap can be too good for 
the Wives, Mothers and the homes of our gallant 
Sailors and Soldiers. 

£1,000 GUARANTEE OF PURITY 

ON EVERY BAR. 

The name Lever on Soap is a Guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 

LEVER BROTHERS LTD., PORT SUNLIGHT. 

,f 's ffi-u 
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Maillliiiife 


“estroyej 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

EUREKA™ 

LASTING RESULTS - NO NEW EXPERIMENT 


ROlSOKOUS. 


OnlyAdJiestTOMUNSQH & HAYWARD L'VLINCOLH. 


SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 


ILLUSTRATED 

W CATALOQUE 


STORE TOUR FRUIT 

tt’GI Easily K&rvdled, and 

IN OkKO 

OATENT PA.CE 

FRUIT 2.A/~ perdo> 
*. STORING fr? dof* iohs, 

S& TRAT5 


NOW READY-POST FREE, 
Hundreds of Bargains. 
Send for Copy at once. 


PORTABLE 

GREENHOUSES. 

Substantially constructed 
In sections, complete with 
door, ventilator, stages, 21oz. 
glass Any handyman can fix. 
7ft. by 5ft, £4 2 6 
9ft. by 6ft, 5 12 6 
10ft by 7ft. 7 2 6 
12ft. by 8ft, 7 17 6 
15ft. by 9ft. 10 12 6 


There never was a time 
when it was more IMPERATIVE 
to carefully store fruit than 
during the present WAR CRISIS. 


Manufactured and Sold only by- 


JOHN P. WHITES SONS, Ltd. 

THE PYGHTLF. WORKS. BEDFORD. 


Made of well-seasoned, 
tongued and grooved 
boards, with 2in. lights, 
painted and glazed 2 loz. 
glass, l-light frames, 4ft by 
3ft., 18s ; 6ft. by 4ft, 30s. ; 
2-light frames, 6ft, by 4ft,, 
32s. 6d. ; 8ft by 6ft, 50s. 


BENTLEYS 

Weed Destroyer 


GARDEN LIGHTS. 

Well mortised and pinned to CmSI 
tenoned rails, properly rabbeted for 
the glass, and fitted with 2 in. sash 
bars. ^ 

Unglazed, 6 ft, by 4 ft , 4s.; 5 ft. 
by 3 It. 6 in. 3s. 3d.; 4 ft. by 3 ft., 

3s. ; 3ft. by 2 ft, 2s. 3d. With glass, 11s. 6c 
4s. 3d. Glazed, 13s. 6d, lls. 6d, 7s. 9d, 4s. 9d. 


Dudhboroudh 


3IOOO IN use 

UST.^. QN APPLICATION 


(Poison). 

The most powerful. The most permanent in effect. 
Hits the largest sale. 

to SO :-3 gallons, 14 6; 6 gallons, 26/- ; 12 gallons, 45/- 
24 gallons, 87/6. 

to 50 3 gallons, 10.-', 6 gallons, 18/-; 12 gallons, 33/ 

20 gallons, 47/6 ; 40 gallons, 90/-. 


“ INVINCIBLE" 
HOT-WATER 

APPARATUS. 

Cheapest in existence. Last 
all night without attention. 
Success guaranteed. To heat 
house 7 ft- by 5 ft, £3 3s.; 9 ft. 
by 6 ft, £3 7s. 6d.; 10 ft. by 7 ft, 
£3 15s. ; 12 ft. by 8 ft, £4; 15 ft. 
by 9 ft, £4 17s. 6d. ; 20 ft by 
10 ft, £6; 25 ft, by 10 ft, £7. 


PORTABLE HUT. 

Can be used for Poultry, or as 
Cycle Houses, Workshops, Dark 
Rooms, Tool and Potting Sheds, 
Jkc, 6ft. by 4ft, £2 2s. ; 7ft by 5ft, 
£2 12s. 6d. ; 9ft. by 6ft, £3 15s.; 
loft, by 7ft, £4 10s. See List for 
Huts and Shelters for open-air 
treatment of Consumption. 


Tf\e pioneer of cheap, simple and effective 
heating tor small greenhouses. Complete 
Apparatus from 3 4 4 0 The invmensc sale 
of llus boiler, and Its numerous imitations 

are the best testimony of its undoubted success 


(Lawn Sand), 


Completely eradicates Daisies, Moss, and every kind of 
weed on lawns of all descriptions. 
lOowt, £9 15-; 5 cut , £5; 1 cwt, 21 -; 56 lbs, 12/-; 
2S lbs, 7 6. Tins: 2 6 and 1/- each. 


[horticultural BUILDERS » HEATING ENGINEERS 

LOUCHBOROUCH - LEIC E STC RSH I R. E 
[London otf.c* 122 VICT O RIA ST • S W 


PORTABLE STABLE. 
COACH AND HARNESS 
HOUSE. 

Suitable for 1 pony and trap, 14 ft. 
long by 10 ft. wide. £13 10s.; for 1 
horse and trap, 15 ft. long by 12 ft. 
wide, £17 10s. ; 2 horses and trap, 
20 ft. long by 12 ft. wide, £23. 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd, 

Chemical Works, 

Barrow - on - Humber, HULL. 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYERS. 


IRON BUILDINGS, 

from £9 15s. 

For Cottages, Bungalows, 
Schools, Mission Rooms, 
Workshops, Stables, 
Churches, Chapels, etc. 

See List, post free. 


Double 
Strength. 
Call. Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons 


■ POULTRY HOUSES. 

For Incubators, Chicken Hearers, 
U| IT CooP* and Runs, Nest Boxes,Grit 
' Crushers, Pigeon Cotes, Duck 

, iTTi^fc Houses, etc, and everything re- 
; Sts Ary SM i I [Uy/ quired by the Poultry-Keeper, see 
"i jnwT THList, post free. 

STABLE AND GARDEN BARROW. 

2 J d ^ Including shifting handle 


ijUD ftfUf! 


Drums free. 


Per 1/9 Tin. 
To make 30 Galls. 


MORRiS, LITTLE & SON, LTD.. DONCASTER. 


SURVEYS BY APPOINTMENT. -When any 
special designs are required, wo shall be pleased for one of 
our representatives to wait upon ladies or gentlemen at their 
residences in any part of tho country to take necessary par¬ 
ticulars. and we will then submit designs and estimates 
in accordance with his report. 

EXTENSIONS AND REPAIRS. -We undertake 
these to any extent, and give estimates for alterations of, 
or additions to, existing Houses and Heating Apparatus. 


Economical and efficient. Always gives 
satisfaction. Everyone who owns a green¬ 
house should write for particulars of the 


xnd you »ur« 
to be right. 92- 
nxtructml Greenhouses, Fr*me». 
t<>« fioe lor \ postcard, 
pire Works. Mile Knd. Ola«?ow. 


CREENHOUSE 


BOILER m 

The most durable heater ^ 
made. A genuine fuel and 
labour saver. Burns 10 to 90 
hours without attention. 

L ist i Vo. S3 sent free "with booklet. 

‘ How shall I heat tt\y Greenhouset‘ 

GHAS, P. KINNELL & Go., LTD., 

65, Southwark St, London. 


W. COOPER, 
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COLOUR SCHEMES IN GARDENS. 
We have lately had some full out of an 
American writer about colour schemes in 
Bardens. These schemes have taken 
possession of her mind 11 s the only tiling 
worth thinking about, but it is a harmful 
delusion oil tier part. The moment one is 
committed to a colour scheme one loses 
the advantage gained from natural colour 
and variety. Suppose one decides to have 
a yellow garden or a blue garden, how 
many lino plants one shuts out that may 
not always he in flower, but which by 
tlicir foliage to suit a colour scheme give 
relief. It is just the same with the mixed 
border planting, which, done for one 
month only. Is usually an inartistic tiling, 
ticca use we lose the bloom of plants that 
flower a little earlier or later than the 
time one fixed. Lately I was talking with 
a friend about a garden I had heard of. 
My friend said of the owner, “ lie is n 
colour schemer,” and we both of us gave 
him up at once. 

it Is very interesting to notice how 
sometimes beautiful tilings occur in 
the flower garden that are not planned 
for. lint come of themselves. Eor ex¬ 
ample. 1 have sometimes neglected Com- 
utelina ctidostis, not thinking it would 
thrive, or having been disappointed with 
it. but a year or two ago I put 
some bulbs of it in a 1 voider and forgot all 
about them until they came up lately in 
the midst of some plants of tall Gypsophila 
ami are extraordinarily beautiful in effect 
early in the day, the plants 4 feet high, 
the blue colour charming. The fault that 
the flowers close in the afternoon is a 
drawback that will not prevent me grow¬ 
ing it again. 

I had a group of Fuchsia fulgens, a 
beautiful thing in itself with very line 
leaves, aud to cover the ground I 
vowed" Mignonette, and tile effect of this 
brilliant old Fuchsia and the Mignonette 
Is extremely good in colour. So, too, our 
little native Wood Sorrel (Oxnlis oornieu- 
lata) came up this year in a line of dwarf 
Gypsophila uninvited, and although here 
Tweed. I thought the effect of it pretty 
enough to let it alone. That handsome 
Spanish Iris Leander, of which some 
bulbs were left in the lied, came up this 
year, and the effect of the two was quite 
beautiful. 

As to colour schenv 
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colours i.s half the battle. Such tilings as 
Sunflowers and other coarse-flowering 
plants, if used at all. may In? put by them¬ 
selves and not near Tea Roses or other 
beautiful plants of refined colour. W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Nepeta macrantha.— This lias proved a 
worthy plant in the border and has been 
in bloom ever since June, and much ad¬ 
mired. The long grey-purple spikes are 
useful for tall vases also. It is a far 
better plant to grow than the straggly 
Xejieta Nilsoni, whose period of blooming 
is short.— A. M. 

New alpine Clematis. — Lovers of 
Clematises may he interested in this dis¬ 
tinct form of the Alpine Clematis, which 
is dignified with the added name of 
“ caruueuiosa.” The Alpine Clematis in 
all its forms is good, though seldom well 
grown. This was introduced by M. 
Maurice de Vilmorin from the Korea. It 
seems a vigorous form, and likely to lie 
hardy witli us. 

Campanula arvatica (? synonym C. acu- 
tangula).—There lately apiieaml in Tlic 
Harden an illustration of C. arvatica 
which is different from the old C. ncutan- 
gula (Leresche). So far as I could see 
from the illustration the flower-bud is the 
same, hut the flower is rather more open 
and tlic habit of the plant is quite dis¬ 
tinct. My plant lias stems sometimes a 
foot long. The leaves are very acute 
like those shown in M. Leresclie’s draw¬ 
ing, aud quite different from those in the 
figure referred to.—II. Coitnrvox, Genera. 

A note from Mons. Jacques de Vil¬ 
morin. —iScviuo of my cousins, brotliers-in- 
law, etc., in our best army corps— 
9th, fitli, 20th—say that these corps 
are in better heart and trim than 
ever before, and that they expect to 
see the war over by mid-winter. I 
think it is not easy to believe. You do 
not know what modern destruction in war 
is. I have been for some days In a chateau 
which belong* to my wife's uncle, and is 
live miles from the front. It is a pity to 
see these rich villages of Pieardie razed 
to the ground, nice chateaux thrown 
down, and close by-beautiful Roses in the 
gardens. The harvest is being go t lie red 
within sound of the German guns. 


Buddlela gigantea seems a form of the 
great Ituddleia; darker colour, hut the 
same species. All forms are fine shrubs 
but want plenty of room. From Sir 
Frank Crisp. 

Lychnis Arkwrighti. This flowered well 
from seed sown under glass in March. The 
plants are small as yet, but, should they 
prove hardy as claimed, will be a valuable 
acquisition. The colours, in vermilion, 
buff, salmon, cream, and orange, are 
lovely. The seeds are sold for the Ited 
Cross by tlic raiser.—A. M. 

Open-air gardening.— Comparing the 
list Of flowers and shrubs in bloom in 
Sussex, as given by “ E. M.” in issue of 
August 2Sth, with those in bloom in tiicse 
gardens, I find that we have no fewer than 
112 of the varieties mentioned at present 
flowering. In addition there are several 
things blooming just now which are not 
included in his list. Considering the 
difference in latitude between Sussex and 
Kirkcudbright, the latter comes out very 
well in the comparison. These weekly 
lists arc most interesting.—\V. McG., 
liahnae. 

New Primulas.— Having read M. Corre- 
von's account of some new Primulas I 
think it, may interest him and other 
readers of Gardening Illustrated to hear 
of some varieties I have grown. The 
seed, I believe, was collected from 1*. 
Unique, which must have lieen crossed by 
the bees with other varieties. The result 
is a wonderful variety of colours, I have 
rose-pink, coral-pink, vieux-rose, crimson 
and orange, mostly with yellow eye, hut a 
few quite pure in colour. They are all of 
the Unique type. I hope to have a good 
stock of them next year. — A. M. Coote, 
Veer Park, Mount rath , Queen's Co. 

Heracleum Mantegazzianum.— In the 
issue of Gardening Illustrated for 
August 21st “ E. H. J.” recommends this 
for large gardens. I can strongly recom¬ 
mend it, not only for its beauty, but also 
for its honey bearing properties. I intro¬ 
duced it in 1S92 from the Caucasus. M.v 
friend the Chevalier .Sommier, of Florence, 
one of the best botanists in Italy, sent 
me some seeds which took two years 
to germinate. I sent some seedlings to my 
friend in Florence, who wrote me soon 
after: “You were well advised to wait 
two years for the appearance of the seed¬ 
lings. The plant is hew and very distinct 
from II. eigantemn.'' He then mum d it II. 
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Mantegazzianum after Dr. Mantegazzi. 
Home years after I had a letter from the 
Societe de la Ouest de France thanking 
me for having introduced the best of all 
bee plants.—H. Correvojx, Geneva. 

Ceanothus Indigo.— I have made many 
trials of new Ceanotliuses, but usually 
went back in despondence to Gloire de 
Versailles as the charmer who never fails. 
Indigo is a deep rich colour and beyond 
doubt a good one. From Sir Frank Grisp. 

Salvia sclarea. — As usual, much ad¬ 
mired here, and remains long "good-look¬ 
ing,” the combination of pale blue flowers 
and bright rosy-mauve bracts being most 
striking, and grows from 3 feet to G feet 
high. It is from seed picked in the 
“Vatican” gardens, and is very different 
from the Salvia Turkestan and S. sclarea 
as sent out from the usual nurseries.— 
A. M. 

Genista capitata. — A late-flowering 
Broom with the flowers all gathered in 
heads. I am fond of the group and nm 
now, in September, sowing some out of 
hand. The Dyers' Weed (U. tinctorial 
covers some of my fields to our regret. I 
see it in some lists and wish 1 could get 
rid of all mine for half the price. It may 
be some form is worth grow ing on the rook 
garden—G. humifusa of Symc? From Sir 
Frank Crisp. 

Saponaria Boissieri (S. ocymoides x S. 
enospitosa).—I read with great interest the 
note by Mr. S. Arnott in the issue of 
Gardening Illustrated, page 520. I have 
grown the plant for six years, it having 
been first given to me by Sir F. Crisp. My 
plaut is quite different from S. ocymoides, 
though it is said to lie a large form of it. 
Its flower-stems are erect and stiff, the 
flowers in denser heads than in S. oey- 
rnoides and rather like those of S. despi¬ 
te sa. It. looks to me more a ciespitosa 
form than a S. ocymoides form. The cap¬ 
sules are as in S. cwspitosa. The foliage 
is between the two. With me, at Fioraire, 
S. Boissieri never seeds.—H. Correvon, 
Geneva. 

Rosa Soulieana. — This Chinese Rose, 
flowering growths of which come to us 
from Messrs. It. Veiteh and Son, Exeter, 
lias been in cultivation in English gardens 
for about fifteen years. It. is of very 
vigorous habit, a i>osition in the wild gar¬ 
den or park being best .suited to its re¬ 
quirements. Growths, each 10 feet and 
12 feet long, are formed by healthy plants 
in one season. The leaves and stems have 
a greyish or somewhat glaucous hue. The 
creamy-white flowers, borne in June and 
July iu large corymbs, are each about I { 
inches across, the fruits, when ripe, 
orange-coloured with a red flush. This 
Rose ought to be planted only where it 
can have unlimited space, for pruning 
would destroy its ornamental qualities. 
Has any reader noticed (he pleasing scent 
that the flowers of this Rose exhale? 

Vegetable refuse as manure.— So much 
more might be done in this way Instead of 
burning all greenstuff. I reeeutly saw a 
breadth of Rroecoli in one of our best- 
known gardens in Essex, where the most 
skilful bend gardener told me he had 
grown Brnssicas for at least ten years in 
succession, his secret being that a quan¬ 
tity of vegetable refuse (decayed) was dug 
ia yearly instead of animal manure, so 
difficult to get now. I have known lawns 
kept green in the hottest American summer 
by a dressing of Cotton-seed refuse given 
in spring, and Rajie-dust can be used iu 
the same way to top dress jtoor lawns. 
One lias to be a little careful about wood- 
'ashes. A liberal winter dressing of these 
lmd a bad effect on a bed of Strawberries 
I grew this year, and I see in the Royal 
Horticultural /softetx's JqarlnLof April, 
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1903, that the giving of potash resulted in 
a poor crop—in the experiments conducted 
at Hadlow—on Strawberries also. These 
experiments are well worth re-reading 
about, potash salts having been wonder¬ 
ful for Artichokes and Carrots. I do not 
think wood-ashes should be applied in- 
discrimiuately, but vegetable refuse, green 
or decayed, I find of the greatest value in 
my light soil. Not that I do not use farm¬ 
yard manure. I do, but there is always a 
lot of lawn mowings and leaves amongst 
it, just thrown into the yard and trodden 
into the rest. My Roses, which are never 
good here, were wonderful this year, and, 
alas! I put it down to a mulch of this 
farmyard stuff in spring. They grew in 
hot gravel soil at foot of a high wall, and 
when I grew Pansies as a mulch they 
flourished and the Roses did not. Last 
year, profiting by some American experi¬ 
ences, I trenched 3 feet and burled all 
kinds of green refuse. Here I had very 
fine Roses and Sweet Pens, and wish I 
could afford to deep trench everywhere.— 
Alice Martineau. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHItYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

In past years I have known an entire 
collection of Chrysanthemum plants placed 
under glass by September 1st, and these 
the kinds to produce giant blooms in the 
ordinary season—November. This is an 
exceptionally early date, but still it is safe 
to state that any plants the flower-buds 
of which are bursting and showing the 
petals in embryo are best under cover of 
some sort, where neither rain nor dew can 
settle on them. Some temporary protec¬ 
tion will suggest itself if the room under 
glass cannot be spared for a week or two; 
and, again, it is sale to mention that by 
the end of the month named all plants 
should be removed from ojten quarters, be¬ 
cause of danger from frost. 

This handling of each specimen gives us 
a good chance of noting anything about 
them—whether the leaves be free from 
diseases or pests—and to deal with them 
if necessary. Mildew, for example, may 
be found ou the undersides of the leaves, 
and we may deal with this by dusting with 
sulphur. In fact, it will not be unwise to 
do so as a preventive, because the chances 
are that mildew will appear when the 
plants are in tlie greenhouse if it has not 
thus been forestalled. So, too, is green¬ 
fly likely to trouble if not dealt with at 
housing time. This particular pest can 
be killed by dusting with Tobacco powder 
or by the more general practice of fumi¬ 
gating with one of the several nicotine 
compounds on the market. At housing 
time, again, decaying bottom leaves should 
be removed, the pots washed, and every¬ 
thing done—tying included—to make the 
whole tidy. 

Respecting shade for the opening 
blossoms. Tills, to my thinking, is ad¬ 
visable more to help keep the greenhouse 
cool than anything else. At the time the 
earlier buds are opening we often have 
sjiell of hot weather, and the blooms from 
crown-buds are readily sjiolled through 
being over heated. This is the chief cause 
of what is known as “damping.” It is 
really scorching. Varieties with high- 
coloured flowers—crimsons and the like- 
are especially liable to be caught, and we 
would make a special effort to keep these 
shady and cool. Abundant air is one 
tiling that will assist, particularly in early 
morning, because the moisture of the 
previous night must be cleared before the 
I sun can act, which it does in a detrimental 


way if the blooms be moist. For this 
reason, also, watering should be doue in 
the early day rather than evening. Later 
in the season this latter item is most im¬ 
portant. 

There is little to note about any s]>eeial 
variety yet. Trobably there ore fewer 
novelties being tried this year than in 
ordinary seasons. But one may certainly 
look to recent kinds for improvement in 
dwarfness and big, healthy foliage. Rosa¬ 
mund and Mrs. J. E. Day are two Japanese 
sorts quite remarkable for giant leaves; 
so is that fine white, Queen Mary. Tlie 
early-flowering kinds now fast oiiening 
out of doors do not disclose anything new 
of a striking.character ; the Marie, Masses, 
and tlie Goachers varieties wo have now 
known so long are still tlie more promi¬ 
nent. Maybe they have got to the end of 
their tether as far as improvement is con¬ 
cerned, and are, to say the least, a bit 
dull in the gardens just now with so many 
brighter subjects in flower. 

Returning to Chrysanthemums under 
glass. These should have stimulating 
manures when watered, the same as ad¬ 
vised whilst tlie plants are putting ou 
growth out of doors. In fact, there is 
greater need now that tlie bloom-buds are 
developing. An occasional application of 
some approved fertiliser in (lie form of 
dust—as Clay's, Canary Guano, and the 
like—will be of much assistance, and tlie 
" feeding ” may go ou up to the lime 
flowers are quite open. II. Shoesmitii. 


BORDER CHRYSANTHEMUMS— 
LIFTING AND REPOTTING. 
Although the Chrysanthemum is a very 
accommodating plant, it is easily spoiled 
when lifted if improperly treated. The 
plants to be lifted should be selected and 
the soil thoroughly soaked with water the 
day previous to the one ou which the lift¬ 
ing is to be done. In the meantime sift 
some rich loam and well-rotted manure, 
passing both through an inch mesh sieve, 
afterwards mixing the two. When lift¬ 
ing use a fork, and so retain the roots. 
But only a few crocks for drainage in 
eaeli pot. Have pots of various sizes, so 
as to properly accommodate the roots, and 
make the soil firm around the roots. 
Water thoroughly, then place the plants 
in a collar, or any cool shed for two days, 
I hen move to a greenhouse. Only water 
when (lie soil is approaching dryness, but 
syringe tlie foliage once or twice every 
day, making sure, however, that it is dry 
at sunset. If given this treatment the 
plants will not receive any severe cheek. 
It is important that the buds be formed 
on all plants that are lifted. 

Feeding border plants. —These plants 
form roots freely during I he summer, and 
practically exhaust all tlie nutriment con¬ 
tained in Hie soil near them, in (lie 
autumn, when the buds have formed, some 
stimulant should he applied. Liquid- 
manure, not diluted quite so much as that 
used for pot: plants, should he given freely. 
If this cannot he obtained, then use arti¬ 
ficial manures, according to the direc¬ 
tions given with them. 

Staking. —The newer varieties, being 
sturdy and compact growing, do not need 
much staking, hut where this has not been 
adequately done a few more stakes should 
he placed to the plants in good time as 
rarely can branches which have spread out 
through lack of support be again placed 
iu their original position. G. G. B. 


1 " The English Flower Garden and Home 
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arrangement, illustrated on u.'ood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15*.; 
post free, 15s. Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the ofie* 
of GARDENING 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CLIANTHUS PUNICEUS. 

This New Zealand plant forms slender 
branches, 15 feet to 20 feet long, with 
elegant, many-parted, Vetch-like leaves. 
The bright-red flowers, each a couple of 
inches or so long, are borne several to¬ 
gether, in drooping clusters, from the leaf 
axils. Of peculiar shape, the lower petals 
assume a beak-like character, which lias 
led to the adoption of the common name 
of Parrot's-bill-flower in New Zealand. A 
white-flowered variety, though less con¬ 
spicuous than the type, is worth growing 
11 s a companion plant. There is also 
another variety with finer and more richly 
coloured flowers than the type. This is 
called mngnificus. C. puniceus thrives ex¬ 
cellently against a wall with a south or 
west aspect in Devonshire, Cornwall, or 
other places with a somewhat similar 


gradually reduced. Later the plants will 
be laid on their side, but still afforded a 
stove temperature. A suitable place to 
winter them is underneath the staging of 

1 the stove, where there is sufficient atmo¬ 
spheric moisture for their proper keeping. 

I —F. W. G._ 

DAFFODILS FOR FORCING. 

All bulbs that are to be forced should 
have tlie pots filled with roots by the time 
they come under the influence of artificial 
warmth. Those who wish to cut good 
Daffodil blooms in tire early months of the 
year must not defer pitting until Novem¬ 
ber. The advantage of early potting is, I 
know, not sufficiently realised by amateurs 
who either do their own work or have a 
man to eome in periodically. There is a 
natural tendency to wait until all traces 
of summer are gone before preparing for 
spring. Comparatively few amateurs with 
small or moderate-sized gardens think of 



Clianthus puniceus at Colwyn Bay, N. Wales. From a 
photograph sent by Mrs. J. V. Eden. 


climate, and large plants may often ho 
seen covered with flowers during May and 
June. In less-favoured localities it must 
be grown in a greenhouse, where it does 
well as a rafter or pillar plant. It is not 
a difficult plant to raise from seeds, whilst 
cuttings may also be rooted. 

Mrs. J. V. Eden, Colwyii Bay, who kindly 
Bent the photo, from which our illustra¬ 
tion was prepared, favours us with the 
following note:— 

The plant figured was given me five 
years ago by an Irish friend in a 4-inch 
pot. I had it two winters in the i>ot 
and it would not grow, so I turned it 
out into the position seen in the illus¬ 
tration. It commenced to grow at 
once. The illustration does not show 
it well, but there are flowers wreath¬ 
ing every stem. 


Caladiums. — As tlie foliage begins to 
fade the amount of wnte 
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buying bulbs before the close of the 
autumn, but whether the object is to for¬ 
ward them by means of artificial warmth 
or simply to bring them along in a more 
natural way in a cool greenhouse or 
window the preparation which will en¬ 
dow them witli the power to throw up 
blooms good in form and colour is all- 
important. I would also counsel those 
who may be intending to purchase bulbs 
for early work to be careful as to the 
quality. Tlie very cheap bulbs may be 
very well for late blooming and planting 
out, but they have not the force to throw 
up flower-stems satisfactorily under ad¬ 
verse weather conditions, when the skies 
are leaden, the days short, and the neces¬ 
sary warmth is of man’s creation. Better 
far have fewer bulbs well grown and 
thoroughly matured. The kinds mostly 
used are, however, cheap nowadays, so 
that for a few shillings the amateur can 
embellish his greenhouse and windows ail 


through the early days of spring. Golden 
Spur, The Tenby, the old double Horsfleldi, 
the old Butter and Eggs, and Foeticus 
ornatus are good and inexpensive. Be 
careful not to give too much warmth in 
the early stages of growth. To obtain 
blooms in the early days of February they 
must be started early in December, but 
must not have more than 50 degs. until 
January, when they may have 10 degs. 
more in the daytime, with a correspond¬ 
ing rise should there be sunshine. 

Byfleet. 


BLUE FLOWERS IN THE GREEN¬ 
HOUSE. 

Blue flowers nre in a general way much 
admired, whether they nre in the open 
ground or in the greenhouse. In tills 
latter structure there nre several of that 
hue, prominent among them being the 
forms of the African Lily (Agapanthus). 
They have boon flowering for some time, 
and there are still many blossoms to ex¬ 
pand. There is a good deal of individual 
variation in tlie case of this Agapanthus, 
probably the result of raisiug plauts from 
seeds. The showiest is the bold, richly- 
coloured form sometimes met witli as 
major, while a very distinct variety is 
Mooreanus, with its compact heads of 
rather pale-blue flowers. A notable 
feature of this is that it is quite deci¬ 
duous in the winter. The double-flowered 
Agapanthus I do not care for, as the blos¬ 
soms never expand properly. The 
Chimney Campanula (C. pyramidnlis) is 
still flowering, though the best of its 
blossoms are uow over. Both the typical 
kind and its white variety are iudisiiens- 
able for greenhouse decoration during tlie 
summer. The large - flowered Lobelia 
tenuior is remarkable for its profusion of 
rich cobalt-blue blossoms. With tlie »sup- 
port of three or four sticks it may be 
grown as a pot plant, while it is also seen 
to considerable advantage when grown in 
a suspended basket. It is very readily 
raised from seed sown in tlie spring. 
Another rich-blue flower that can algo be 
increased in this way, though it needs a 
little more warmth than the Lobelia dur¬ 
ing the earlier stages, is Exaeum niacran- 
thum, tlie flowers of which, borne in loose, 
terminal heads, are of an intense purplish- 
blue, against which the yellow stamens 
are very noticeable. Though, as above 
stated, it can be raised from seeds, cut¬ 
tings root freely, and plants so obtained 
flower in a smaller state than those raised 
from seed. An old plant in gardens is 
Trachelium coeruleum, which might well 
be more used for greenhouse decoration 
than it now is. The blue - flowered 
members of the genus Browallia will keep 
up a display of flowers nearly throughout 
the year. The best of them are : The 
annual Browallia elata (the Forget-me- 
not of the Andes), and two sub-shrubby 
species, namely, B. viseosa (whose small, 
rich-blue flowers have a conspicuous white 
eye) and B. speciosa major (whose flowers 
are much larger, but of a less decided blue 
tint). The richly - coloured Lasiandra 
maerantha, whose latest name is Tibou- 
ehlna maerantha, is just opening its 
earliest blossoms, and under favourable 
conditions a succession will be kept up 
for some time. On the roof tlie attractive 
porcelain - blue flowers of Plumbago 
capensis are still freely borne, while a 
pretty little, but seldom seen, greenhouse 
climber lias been flowering for a very long 
time. This is the Blue Bell Creeper of 
Australia (Sollya heterophylla), whose 
small, bell-shaped flowers are of a rich 
blue colour. It also makes a pretty pot 
plant if allowed to twine naturally 
around Qp IV. T. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mignonette. — For winter and spring- 
flowering the plants should be raised 
during the early and latter part of 
August and early ill September. This may 
be done either by sowing tlie seed direct 
into the pots in which the plants are to 
flower or into small (10's, shifting them on 
when the pots are nicely filled with roots 
into 0-inch and 7-inch i>ots. Of the two 
methods the latter is found tonnswer best, 
1 ho spikes of bloom being far superior to 
those obtained from plants that have not 
been repotted. In either case four to five 
plants are sufficient for eaeh pot, so that 
rather more than enough seed should lie 
sown than will ensure this number of 
plants. Seed of one of the giant-flowered 
forms of Mignonetle should be given the 
preference, Champion being a very reliable 
one in every way. The compost should 
consist of two-thirds loam, the remaining 
third being equal parts of well-rotted 
manure and leaf-mould, with the addition 
of small quantities of line lime rubble and 
some silver sand. A little dried cow 
manure may with advantage be placed 
over rite crocks for the roots to feed into 
when the plants are growing vigorously. 
The best place in whieh to stand the pots 
until germination takes place is a cold 
frame, which, for the time being, should 
be shaded.—A. W. 

Ferns under glass.— When Ferns are re¬ 
quired for cutting, as much air as is con¬ 
sistent with the safety of the plants must 
he given in order that the fronds may he 
hardened. Fronds from plants grown in 
a close, moist atmosphere will when cut 
soon wilt when used in rooms. In ro- 
speot of seedling Ferns, these are at pre¬ 
sent better grown in boxes. They can be 
kept in such a case under much more 
equable conditions in the way of moisture 
than can be done when the plants arc put 
singly into small pots. In boxes, too, 1 hey 
take up less room, but no overcrowding 
ought to be permitted, and they should he 
kept fairly close to the glass.—W. McG. 

Ixoras.— During the latter part of the 
summer the brighter Ixoras are particularly 
valuable iu the stove or intermediate house, 
ns they supply a tune of colour hut little repre¬ 
sented at that season among plants in those 
structures. Most of them may lie flows red 
well in pots 5 inches in diameter. They are 
not at all difficult to strike from cuttings of 
the lialf-ripened shoots inserted firmly into 
pots of sandy peat and placed in a close pro- 
pagating-case in the stove where there is a 
gentle bottom heat. Established plants will 
succeed in a compost, made up of eciual parts 
of loam and peat with a liberal sprinkling of 
silver sand. In the cultivation of the different 
Ixoras too dry an atmosphere must be 
guarded against, otherwise the leaves arc 
liable to be attacked by tlirips. Among the 
numerous varieties that known as I. macro- 
thyrsa or Dufli, with large terminal heads of 
bright-crimson flowers, cannot he grown in 
hush form like the others, as it is only on the 
stout stems that huge heads of flowers are 
produced.—K. K. W. 

Ruellia rosea.— Ruellia portellte is known to 
most plant growers as a useful stove subject, 
lmt R. rosea does not appear to be so generally 
met with. Although strictly, perhaps, stove 
plants, Ruellias succeed Quite well during 
summer and early autumn in an intermediate 
house, and II. _ rosea is no exception. The 
flowers, if fleeting, are quickly replaced by 
others during the summer, and are of a 
magen la-rose shade, the tube being over 
2 inches ill length, while the expanded mouth 
of the bloom is nearly II inches across.—K irk. 

Cliorozena cordatum splendens.—This is a 
very bright and interesting family of late 
autumn and winter-flowering plants. If well 
grown it will make a very handsome flowering 
plant ir given peat or leaf-mould and turfy 
loam freely mixed with sand and the pots well 
drained. It will do very well in association 
with cool greenhouse plants, and is easily pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings or seeds. It will‘do in 
the open air in summer for several months to 
mature the wood.—E. II. 

Some old Begonias. ■—Seeing the notice of 
Begonia. Weltoniensis reminded me of several 
other old species of the same family that were 
formerly very useful for decoration in winter 
—namely, Begonia fuchsioides 'scarlet). B. 
insignia (pink), and B. manieata. which re¬ 
quired more warmUa and produced slender 
spikes of pale-colofired fl^vers.-T-E.lBn 
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ROSES. 

WORK AMONG THE HOSES. 

In an ordinary season most of the budding 
would have been completed by now, but, 
owing to the excessive wet we have had 
this year, the Briers are still full of 
growth. Where this is so it is advisable 
not to hurry the budding, for a bud Is 
often “ swpinped ” when the stock is too 
full of sap. Whatever class of stock is 
being used remember that low budding is 
best, especially in tlie case of Ilrier and 
Muuetti cuttings. This enables the scion 
to take more direct nourishment from the 
roots, allows of shallower planting when 
the plants are moved to their liermanent 
positions, and also minimises the trouble 
from suckers. After budding, some 
growers earth up tlie Briers, but in my 
opinion tiiis is bad practice, as it makes 
tile buds tender. When the buds are left 
exposed to the weather they are hardened 
and ripened, anil thus are more able to 
withstand tlie severities of the winter. 
Avoid as far as possible using sleepy-look- 
ing eyes, for even if these live the plants 
resulting from them are often very 
weakly. In the case of very small-wooded 
varieties, such as the Chinns, Polyanthus, 
and some of the Teas, it is better to insert 
Hie bud jifkt as it is cut from the shoot 
without endeavouring to remove the thin 
piece of wood as is usually done. 
Standards budded in July should now be 
looked over and the rnfiia or cotton untied. 
This will prevent the raflia cutting into 
the swelling shoots, and will also expose 
tile bud to the air with beneficial results. 
The 

l{AMBt.EU Roses will need thinning out 
without delay. Most of them will now be 
making tine young growths, and it is these 
flint we ought to encourage, for from them 
we shall obtain the finest show of blossom 
next season. Do not be afraid to cut 
plenty of old wood out, for where only 
three or four young shoots are left a mag¬ 
nificent display of bloom will result next 
June. Tie lhe.se young shoots carefully to 
supports to prevent injury from wind, etc. 

Pests. —The rainy season seems to have 
considerably checked the various pesls— 
especially mildew. As a rule, the second 
wave of mildew is now forging ahead and 
laying up trouble for the next spring by 
distributing the winter spores of the 
fungus, whieh after lying in the ground all 
winter start tlie disease next season. 
These winter spores are produced on the 
white woolly mildew that is seen on the 
wood and seeil-pods at this time of the 
year. Where the smallest piece of this 
form of mildew is seen it should he 
scraped off ami burned. In (lie ease of an 
epidemic the trees may be sprayed with a 
good fungicide, such as V. 2 K.. to keep 
the pest under. Red-rust and black-spot 
will often cause the foliage of Roses to 
drop prematurely. If this is seen to be 
the case care must be taken to collect all 
infected leaves and burn them at once. 
The winter spores of both diseases are de¬ 
veloped on tlie foliage, and by burning file 
infected leaves we greatly lessen the lia¬ 
bility to a recurrence of the disease next 
season. As a preventive measure spray 
the bushes with potassium sulphide next 
spring before the foliage bursts. 

Pot Roses.— Plants intended for early 
forcing that have been plunged outside 
should now be brought in, and repotted if 
they require it. Jinny growers defer this 
work until later in (lie year, but much is 
lost, by so doing. The earlier repotting is 
done the more chance has the plant of 
making plenty of new root bpfore the cold 
nights set in. The plants should tie we 11 
watered some days before repotting is com¬ 
menced. Reduce the hall of earth as much 


as possible without injuring the young 
fibrous roots, and thoroughly clean the pot 
and crocks before use. A good potting 
compost can be made up of two parts rich 
loam, one part leaf-soil, one part well- 
decayed manure, with a little grit or sand, 
and about a IS potful of bone-flour to a 
barrow-load of compost. Thoroughly mix, 
finally passing tile compost through a fine 
sieve. The lumpy portion can be retained 
and a little placed over tlie top of the 
crocks. Good potting soil should bind on 
being pressed and readily become fine 
again on being rubbed between tlie bands. 
Bet the increase in tlie size of the pot be 
as slight as possible, for Roses seem to 
flower much more freely when cramped a 
little. After repotting plunge the pots in 
fibre or well-seasoned ashes. Water 
should be given at first through a rose 
until the soil has become settled, after 
which moisture may be supplied in the 
usual way. Eglantine. 


ROSE CUTTINGS. 

A ooon number of cuttings of varieties 
whieh succeed best on tlicir own roots 
will now be put in. These will consist of 
Teas, Hybrid Teas, Hybrid Chinas, and 
Hybrid Perpetuals principally. Cuttings 
of a few Ramblers and miscellaneous 
Roses will be inserted also. For this pur¬ 
pose a sheltered position, either in the 
open garden or on a border, is selected. 
On this occasion it will be in tlie open 
I garden the soil of whieh has not been too 
J recently manured and is in fairly firm 
j condition. The cuttings are dibbled iu iu 
rows 1 foot apart, with a distance of 
(! inches between I he cuttings. A little 
I sand is dropped into each hole before in¬ 
serting tlie cuttings, which are made very 
linn. To see that the cuttings rest on it 
firm base and tire made secure are two 
important details that should lia\'e strict 
attention. The cuttings should be made 
from stout pieces of wood which have 
flowered; and if they can lie had with a 
heel they strike tlie more readily. Each 
lot of cuttings should be.correctly labelled 
when taken from the bushes, and stout 
labels which will not quickly decay are 
best for writing tlie names and tlie number 
of cuttings of each particular variety 
upon. The names of the varieties and Hie 
order of their positions in the rows should 
be entered in a book. G. I*. K. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rambling and Climbing Roses, having 
finished flowering for tlie season, it is 
essential that a general and final pruning 
should be given them, cutting out old wood 
freely, relying on basal shoots solely 
where tlie wall or whatever they are 
trained to does not exceed in height what 
one inay reasonably expect the young 
growths to attain in length in a season. 
Where walls, pillars, or pergolas are high 
retain a few two and three-year-old 
shoots, cutting them back to irregular 
levels to a strong bud, thus encouraging 
the production of strong-flowering growths 
part of the way up, which will even¬ 
tually reach tlie summit. These, together 
with shoots from the base, will clothe the 
whole from bottom to top. Pruning at 
the present time not only relieves one of 
having to do it in tlie spring, but greatly 
assists in the ripening of the current 
year’s growths by allowing more sun¬ 
light and air to reach them, thus to a 
certain extent ensuring perfect and plen¬ 
tiful bloom.—F. W. G. 

Rose Hiawatha. —This is doing verv well 
this season. On pillars it is bearing a wealth 
of its bright single flowers, and is showing its 
beauty in a specially high degree. There ap¬ 
pears to be a little Variation, possibly due to 
soil or-to tlie-stock eu which it is budded. My 
pbiuts_are on their own roots.— Scorcii Hose, 
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The various Thor.ns or Crataegus pro¬ 
vide a generous display of red and yellow 
fruit. The common ones, 0. monogyna 
and oxyacanthoides, are attractive 
whether grown as trees or hedges, but 
the varieties of the former, fusea, fres- 
cata, macrocarpn, and granatensis have 
liner and more highly-coloured fruit, 
whilst in the variety aurea the haws are 
yellow. C. mollis and C. coccinea are two 
<>f the finest-fruited American kinds, the 
haws in each ease being large and rich 
red. Then there are such kinds as Kolor- 
kowi, mncrncanthn, pinnatifida, Crus- 
galli and varieties, prunifolla and eor- 
data, all very beautiful in fruit. C. 
orlentiilis bears scarlet and yellow fruits, 
and'the Apple-like haws of the allied C. 
tnnacetifolia are conspicuous for their 
size, yellow colouring, and scattered, leaf- 
like bracts which occur on the skin. Both 
these haws and the haws of C. Azarolus 
are sometimes eaten. Another very line 
free-fruiting Thorn is C. punctata, its 
large red fruits, or, in the case of the 
variety xanthoearpa, yellow fruits, being 
dotted with brown. 

1‘vracaxtha, now kept distinct, but 
sometimes included amongst the Cratic- 
gus, provides several free-fruiting ever¬ 
green kinds, tlie best being coccinea, the 
line mi-fruited shrub so often grown 
against houses, but also suitable for the 
o[>en ground in many parts of the 
country. In addition there are the 
orange-fruited angustifolia and the red- 
berried cronulata. 

Cydonia offers a number of species, the 
most familiar being the common Quince. 

vulgaris, and the Japanese Quince (C. 
Jnponica). But the dwarf C. Slaulei is 
also effective, for its yellow fruits are 
very fragrant. The fruits of either of the 
Quinces may be used for jelly. 

The fruits of the various kinds of Rubus 
are alike showy and useful, but if not 
gathered as soon ns ripe they are soon 
taken by birds. Berberis vulgaris bears 
large quantities of scarlet berries that can 
1«' used for jelly, whilst the fruits of. 
others, such as B. aquifolium, Darwini, 
Lyeiuin aristata, etc., can be used for the 
same purpose. The new B. Wilsonse and 
B. subenuliata are good fruiting kinds. 

Euonymus europ.eus, the common 
Spindle-tree, is very pretty both in wood¬ 
land and garden, its red fruits and 
orange-red seeds being very showy. E. 
latifolius and E. americanus have larger 
fruits of the same colour, whilst E. 
planipes, E. sanguineus, and E. yedoensis 
are cquily attractive. Celastrus nrticu- 
latus and C. seandens are climbing shrubs 
allied to the Euonymuscs, aud they have 
orange-coloured fruits with orange-scarlet 
seeds, which hang until tile New Year. 
The orange fruits of the Sea Buckthorn 
(Ilippophte rhanmoides) usually remain 
on the bushes until spring, for they are 
distasteful to birds. Amongst the 
Viburnums are numerous kinds with 
handsome fruit, specially noticeable being 
V. Opulus, V. iantana, V. rhytidophyllum, 
and V. dilatatum. Amongst the I/oni- 
ecras likewise are found many shrubs with 
bright-coloured berries, whilst the white 
fruits of Symphoricarpus racemosus are 
always appreciated. A dwarf shrub with 
attractive berries is Gaultheria proeiim- 
l>ens, wliiist the black berries of Em- 
iH'trum nigrum, another dwarf shrub, are 
also effective. Hollies of various kinds 
are responsible for an imposing display 
from September throughout winter, and 
Arbutus Vnedo carries its orange and ml 
fruits throughout into summer. The 
cones of various Pines. Firs, and Spruces 
are interesting and often effective, whilst I 
such fruits as the round, thin, mem¬ 
branous Ptelca tyifoiiata, the Idisc-like ' 
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Pa Li uru.s australis, the loug, broad pods of | 
Gleditschia triacanthos, tlie purple, spiny 
ports of Itobinia Ilelseyi, the feathery 
plumes of Rims cotinus, and the stiff, 
erect, red fruits of Illius typhina, tbe 
bladder-like fruits of Colutea arborescens, 

: Koelreuteria panieulata, and tlie various 
1 Staphyleas have all their special attrac¬ 
tions, although they lack the bright colour 
f of many of the subjects previously men¬ 
tioned. D. 

GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES AND HEPL1ES. 

Giant Beans. -In The Times of Wednes- 
j day, September I, is tbe following: — 
GIANT SCARLET RUNNERS. 

1I0W TO INCREASE THE CROP. 

An interesting feature of The Royal 
Horticultural Society's fortnightly ex¬ 
hibition in Vincent - square, West¬ 
minster, yesterday, was a display of 
Runner Beans by Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, of Reading, showing how the size 
of tlie pod had been increased by selec¬ 
tion in the past twenty-five years from 
the common Scarlet and kindred varie¬ 
ties about 44 inches in length to the 
“ Best of All/' which grows to from 
14J inches to 16 inches. By growing 
this variety it is claimed that tlie 
gardener secures three or four times 
. tlie crop without the necessity of in¬ 
creasing tile ground space. The Beans 
grow big without growing coarse and 
there is a large amount of " lletsh " to 
cut up. 

We think the good cook and the epicure 
who does not like his Beans 1C inches long 
and cut up will not be grateful for this 
boasted gain. All who use green Beans 
know that the best for tlie table are tlie 
small and moderate-sized ones gathered 
quite young. The giants might do for 
I'igs. 

Potato King Edward VII. I have grown 
this Potato ever since it was put into com¬ 
merce. Booking through a large breadth 
of it recently its massive, glossy, dark 
green haulm npiieared to dwarf that of 
British Queen, Up-to-date, Sir John 
Llewellyn, and others grown in the same 
quarter. King Edward VII. is not only a 
heavy cropper and a handsome tuber in¬ 
dividually, lint it possesses good keeping 
qualities and is of remarkably good flavour 
when cooked. Tlie flesh is rather yellow¬ 
ish, but I find tliftt yellow-fleshed Potatoes 
are, as a rule, of excellent quality. As 
King Edward VII. is a robust grower 
plenty of space must be allowed for its 
development, the minimum distance be¬ 
tween tbe lines being not less than 2 feet 
ti inches. Indeed, where room can lie 
afforded it would pay to allow 3 feet from 
line to line.—W. McG., Dalmae. 

Potato Puritan. —Those who esteem good 
quality in a Potato might very well plant a 
breadth of Puritan. It is not. perhaps, one of 
tlie heaviest croppers, but tlie tubers are of a 
uniform size, anti there are no small ones. 
Puritan prefers a moist, warm soil, and an 
the haulm is not of excessive growth the 
variety may be planted fairly closely. It is of 
excellent quality when cooked, and may be 
classed among tlie most reliable of the second- 
early Potatoes.— Kirk. 

TOMATO PREPARATIONS. 

Tomato jam is not much made in Great 
Britain, but it is a very useful preserve, 
and, once tlie taste for it is acquired, 

; people become very fond of it. Chutneys 
I and sauces are always liked, and when 
there is a good supply of Tomatoes in a 
garden n few bottles should always be 
made for home use. These preparations 
can also be made from the green Tomatoes 
which will not ripen at tlie end of the 
season, and have an entirely different 
flavour from those made from the ripe 
fruit. 

Green Tomato sauce.— Take 10 Hi. of 
green Tomatoes, 2 lb. of English Onions, 

1 oz. each of allspice, powdered cinnamon, 


crushed Cloves, $ lb. of salt, J oz. of 
Celery-seed, and 2 lb. of 6ugur. Slice the 
Tomatoes thinly and chop the Onions, then 
mix with the rest of the ingredients. Place 
in a large preserving-pan with 2 quarts of 
strong brown vinegar. Set the whole over 
a clear lire and boil the mixture for nn 
hour, then rub the whole through a sieve 
and return to the pan. Simmer for an 
hour longer. The mixture must be con¬ 
stantly stirred or else it will burn. Heat 
some bottles until very hot aud fill witii 
the boiling sauce. When cold, cork tightly 
and dip tbe tops of tbe bottles into melted 
hottling-wax. This sauce will keep good 
for at least a year. 

Tomato sauce.— Take G lb. of firm red 
Tomatoes and slice them into an enamelled 
preserving-pan, add 2 lb. of chopped Onions, 
j oz. of garlic, nnd twenty Cloves, crushed. 
Add a cupful of vinegar and boil until the 
Tomatoes are pulped, then rub through a 
sieve. Return the pulp to the pan with a 
pint of brown vinegar, i oz. of ground 
ginger, 2 oz. salt, i lb. of brown sugar, and 
a large piuch of cayenne pepper. The 
amount of cayenne pepper depends on in¬ 
dividual tastes, ns some people like their 
sauces hotter than others. Boil sharply 
for au hour, or until of tbe right thick¬ 
ness. Pour into bottles as in the previous 
recipe. 

Tomato cnuTNET. —Slice G lb. of large 
ml Tomatoes into a large ennmelled-ware 
basin, add 2 lb. of stoned purple cooking 
Plums, 2 lb. of sliced sour Apples, 1 lb. of 
stoned Raisins, 2 lb. of brown sugar, i lb. 
of salt, i oz. of Cayenne pepper, 1 oz. of 
ground ginger, 1 oz. of Shallots, 1 oz. of 
garlic, and 1 quart of strong brown vine¬ 
gar. Bruise all tbe ingredients with a 
wooden spoon before adding tbe vinegar. 
Place in a sunny window for three days, 
taking care to cover the basin with netting 
to keep out the flies. On the fourth day 
turn the contents of the basin into a pre¬ 
serving-pan and simmer until the whole is 
puliied and thick. Rub through a sieve 
and return the pulp to the preserving-pan 
and boil up again. Pour into large- 
mouthed bottles and stand in a sunny 
window for a day, then cork and store for 
future use. 

Green Tomato preserve. — Cut two 
large Ijemons into very thin slices across 
the fruit aud place in a pan with 3 lb. of 
sugar and a small cupful of water. Set 
the pan over a very gentle lire until the 
sugar lias melted, then simmer gently for 
fifteen minutes. Cut 4 lb. of small green 
Tomatoes into quarters. Larger Tomatoes 
should lie cut so that the shape may he the 
same as the quarters. Add the Tomatoes 
to the syrup and simmer gently until they 
look transparent and clear. The addition 
of i, Hi. of sliced preserved ginger will vary 
this preserve. It should be poured into 
small glass jars, taking care that tlie lemon 
slices are equally distributed through the 
whole. 'I'llis preserve should always be 
kept for three months before it is eaten, as 
it Improves greatly with keeping. 

Tomato jam. —Take G ib. of large red 
Tomatoes and plunge into boiling water 
for a minute. This loosens the skin nnd 
the peel can be removed without any diffi¬ 
culty. Slice the fruit and place in a pan 
with lb. of sugar and 1 oz. of crushed 
root ginger. Tie a pinch of cayenne pepper 
in a small piece of muslin and add to the 
jam. Simmer gently until the jam looks 
clear, taking care to remove the scum as 
it rises. Remove tlie cayenne pepper nnd 
pour the jam into small glass jars, nnd 
cover with parchment paper in the usual 
way. This recipe can lie varied by using 
preserved ginger instead of the root ginger, 
or sliced Lemon ns in tlie previous recipe. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


WATER AND WATERSIDE PLANTS. 
Those who contemplate planting should 
endeavour to see u good collection, 
which is a continual source of beauty 
and interest during the summer. Some of 
them may l>e seen in our public parks, but 
they are usually planted in such a manner 
that their beauty is rarely seen. Often 
they are confined to artiticial Pinks having 
a hard and bare outline which can never 
lend itself to an artistic effect, while 
often In these tanks they have grown into 
a mass which has covered the whole sur¬ 
face, whereas a certain amount of free 
water should be visible. To see a good 
collection growing naturally one must get 
out into the country. 


(Guelder Rose) should never be forgotten. 
It forms a tall, slender shrub, aud the 
flowers, which appear during early sum¬ 
mer, are succeeded by large clusters of 
handsome red berries. The effect of a 
large group of this, well berried, with the 
sun shining on them, is brilliant. The 
common Guelder Rose is also nu excellent 
shrub for the waterside when in early 
summer it is covered with its snowball¬ 
like flowers. The Spindle-tree (Euonymusj 
is an attractive small tree when covered 
with flowers in spring and myriads of red 
fruits in the autumn. E. ouroptrus, E. 
angustifolius, and E. lattfolius planipcs 
are three of the most beautiful forms. 
On the edges of the water and in certain 
positions reaching well beyond, masses of 
the flowering Rush, the large yellow Iris, 
Iris sibirica, anil I. Kiempferi on the batiks, 


of pale lilac blooms, deserves a place where 
a large sheet of water is being dealt with, 
and the Arrow Head is one of the liest of 
w T aterside plants, producing its spikes of 
single and double white flowers in the 
greatest profusion 18 inches above the 
water during August and onwards. The 
large Water Forget-me-not should not bo 
forgotten, as nothing is more beautiful for 
boggy places. It should be used in associa¬ 
tion with the Kingcups, of which Caltha 
polypetela, with its large hammered gold 
flowers and immense leaves, is the best. 
For the edge of the water and little 
streams Caltha pnlustris aud its varieties 
are excellent, and produce an abundance 
of blossom long before many things awake 
from their winter's sleep. The Canadian 
Rice is a fine arching Grass, reaching <i feet 
in height and bearing in favourable dis- 



Sccnc on lower pond, Gravctye. 


The Sweet Ai.deu, which in August aud 
early September is loaded with its white 
flowers, i« never so happy as when near 
the waterside, where it makes n shrub 
from 0 feet to 8 feet high. The Red Dog¬ 
woods are beautiful in winter. The 
Willows, planted at points of vantage, 
should never be omitted, as few things 
can surpass them either in summer or 
winter. Grout»s of the Red Willow cut 
down each 3 - ear are as effective or more 
so than the Dogwoods in winter. The 
Rosemary-leaved Willow so treated is a 
beautiful shrub, at its best during sum¬ 
mer. Groups of the deciduous Cypress 
should not be forgotten, the pale yellowish- 
green foliage being very telling when 
viewed from a distance, the tree, when 
old, throwing up frorjL the roots knees 
several ^fect high. /Vib^-tyum 


the Giant Ilulrush from 0 feet to 8 feet in 
height and standing well out into the 
water, and the Great Reed Mace, with 
sword-shaped leaves and large brown club 
or cat's tail-like flowers which stand from 
<1 feet to 8 feet high, may also be grown. 
The Rur Reed is another tine plant having 
sword-shaped leaves from which emerge 
branched spikes of brownish flowers that 
are succeeded by ovoid fruits. The Sweet 
Sedge is one of the most graceful plants I 
know, having long, slender, crinkled leaves 
5 feet or more in height, which give off a 
sweet perfume when crushed. The flowers 
are Interesting but not conspicuous, the 
beauty of this plant lying in its slender, 
handsome, arching leaves. It should be 
allowed to reach out into the water to get 
the best effect. The 

Water Plantain, with its tall, erect sprays 


tricts purple plumes during late summer. 
The effect of this Grass, which turns 
almost white in winter, is excellent. 
Phragmltis communis (the common Reed.) 
is a handsome stout Grass reaching 10 feet 
in height. In my case it is plnnted in a 
long, wide line along the edge of the lower 
end of a large lake, anil in this way forms 
a most excellent breakwater, preventing 
the continual sapping away of the banks. 
In late summer and autumn it throws up 
its feathery plumes freely, and in winter 
its tall straw-coloured stems are very wel¬ 
come. Cyprus longus (Sweet Galingale) 
is a rare and beautiful plant of erect 
growth, the stems, each between 4 feet and 
5 feet in height, bearing during July and 
August umbels of ref Id](dp-brown flowers, 
from the base of which issue three or four 
| long. 1 1 reaping ienk'fls. Scirpus sylvatieus 
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is another fine plant, which flowers in June 
at the extremities of the growths, which 
are about it feet high. The flowers are 
greenish-brown. The Royal Fern must 
not be forgotten. The rosy and yellow 

Loosestrifes should be grouped, when 
they will light up the waterside with 
their brightly - coloured flowers. With 
me Lysiumehia vulgaris has formed a 
perfect thicket and appears to smother 
everything in its vicinity. The various 
Carexes are also interestjng for this 
work. Among Spiraeas, S. Aruncus has 
no peer when well placed, its great 
feathery white illumes being very striking, 
while S. gigantea, with its rather flat- 
topped flower-lieads, is a line subject and 
reaches <! feet in height. S. kamtschatica 
rosea, S. Davidiana, and S. palmata rosea 
are a few other good sorts. Golden Rods 
intermixed with some of the light Reeds 
are useful and quickly form large colonies 
which become masses of yellow during late 
summer. Anchusa italica is a most effec¬ 
tive plant by the waterside, large groups 
having been beautiful this year. The 
Gentian Blue of the Anchusa being 
quite a new tone of colour for this type of 
gardening its use may well be extended. 

Mo.NK.siioons are quite at home near water, 
and are very desirable, ns they flower 
during July and August, when the various 
shades of blue are very welcome. The 
Giant Water Dock and Saxifrage peltnta, 
the latter having large round leaves which 
turn crimson in the autumn, are both fine 
things for this purpose, and should be 
grouped by themselves. Ranunculus 
Lingua (Great Spearwort) is a striking 
plant which grows in the shallow water 
and reaches a height of 3 feet or more and 
bears for many months numerous large 
yellow flowers each 2 inches across. R. 
aquatilis (Water Crowfoot), floating on 
the surface of the water, throws up 
myriads of small white flowers in early 
summer. Aponogeton distncliyon (Cape 
Bond Flower) should be in every collec¬ 
tion, for, when established, masses of 
flowers appear during the greater part of 
the summer. The. curiously-shaped flowers 
lie just on the surface of the water. There 
are other varieties, some of which are con¬ 
sidered improvements on the type, A. 
grandiflorum being one of the best. 
Yillarsia nymph,-eoides (Yellow Buckbean), 
although a native, is rarely seen well 
grown. It has small round leaves eaeli 
about -4 inches across, which resemble 
those of a small Water Lily, and numer¬ 
ous yellow flowers which stand well up 
above the water. This is very happy 
in water from 18 inches to 2 feet deep. A 
large group of this pretty plant averaging 
13 yards long by 10 yards wide had on 
July 29th over a thousand flowers oiten. 
Yillarsia reniformis is a new form which 
has come to hand this season and one of 
great promise, having erect branching 
sprays of single, woolly, yellow flowers, 
which stand from 9 inches to a foot out of 
the water. V. ornata is similar in flower, 
but has much shorter stems and more com¬ 
pact leaves. Stenanthinum robustum 
(Mountain Fleece) is a tall and most grace¬ 
ful plant which is seen at its best in a 
damp position, where it attains to a height 
of li feet and develops beautiful long white 
plumes. Globe Flowers adapt themselves to 
the moist conditions prevailing, and 
colonies of them in various shades of 
yellow are most attractive during late 
spring and early summer. Once planted, 
they will take care of themselves and in¬ 
crease In beauty. 


IlF.MER 0 CAt.tJs (Hay Lilies).—The best 
place for these short-lived flowers is by 
the water. They will grow in almost any 


position, and, if a careful selee 
and bite flowei/iig > vjHyeti°i 

Dig" 
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planted in groups of one colour, the flower¬ 
ing season will bo considerably extended. 
Seneeio Clivorum, 8. Wilsoutr, aud S. 
Veitchi are in their element by the water, 
and the scorching of their broad leaves— 
so often an eyesore when used in borders— 
is rarely seen. The Willow Herb, in its 
rose and white forms, is perfectly happy 
here in large groups growing beneath the 
light shade of trees. The Giant Mul- 
gedium and Chicory are good for this 
purpose aud very effective when in bloom. 
The rolygonums should not be omitted, 
as these, especially the giant forms, such 
ns P. sachalinense and P. euspidatum, 
have much beauty both as fine-foliaged or 
flowering pilants, but they should be 
thoughtfully placed, otherwise difficulty 
will be experienced in keeping them under 
control. 

Water Lilies. — Beautiful ns all the 
foregoing plants are, none of them can 
equal these magnificent plants. Since the 
introduction of the coloured varieties water 
gardens have been beautified beyond 
imagination. Hardy as the Bulrush and 
as easy to grow, no one possessing even 
the smallest pool should be without them. 
Commencing, to bloom during early June 
they continue until well into the autumn. 
A groat deal has been written as to the 
planting and after treatment of Water 
Lilies. The writers generally recommend 
that the Lilies should be planted in a good 
fibrous loam,"with manure, etc., added, at 
a depth of from IS inches to 2 feet, which 
is quite right up to a point, and here it is 
well to explain that, although this is sound 
advice, it must not be presumed that they 
will not succeed at a greater depth. A 
group standing far out in the open water 
here is happy and flowering in profusion 
in 11 feet of water, and has done so for 
years, whereas others equally happy have 
barely 9 inches of water covering them. 
This shows how adaptable are these beauti¬ 
ful plants to different depths of water. 
Much has been said as to the thinning of 
the plants, but unless extra fine quality 
flowers are required I do not think this 
necessary unless the water surface is very 
limited. The largest lake here was 
originally an old hammer-pond. This 
was afterwards dammed up aud 
has now a good depth of muddy 
deposit in it; in this the Lilies 
were planted, sometimes in the natural 
bottom and at other times on mounds in 
order to bring them nearer the surface. 
They have spread away into the water to 
such an extent (hat the mounds are no 
longer visible. On a group of Marliacea 
Cliromatella I counted over 500 fully-open 
blooms of good size on July 29th. When 
planting Water Lilies select positions 
where the sun may reach them for a good 
part of the day. Tall subjects should not 
be planted on the banks, as the Lilies 
should be seen from the paths. Open 
spaces should be left for that purpose or 
very dwarf subjects employed. Where 
large areas of water are to be dealt with 
all the various forms can be employed and 
a good selection should include all the 
strong-growing Marliacea forms, the 
Laydekeri and odorata groups, and many 
other beautiful forms, including our native 
kinds. / From small areas the Marliacea 
group should be omitted, ns they are so 
vigorous and take up too much space; 
use a selection of the smaller and less 
vigorous kinds, of which there nre many. 

Enemies. — The Water Lily has its 
enemies in the water lien, which walks 
about on the leaves and pecks the fully- 
open flowers to pieces. The water rat will 
collect quite a number of flowers and buds 
iu a single night, and, after eating a small 
imrtion, will pile them up in a heap on the 
side of the water. The water rat is very 


destructive to other waterside plants, 
especially the Bulrush, the yellow Iris, 
Sagittaria, etc., which it bites off Into 
small pieces right down to the level of the 
water. Another enemy, especially where 
the wnter has little or no movement and 
at times becomes stagnant, is the caddis- 
fly, the grubs of which eat holes all over 
the leaves and often sever them from the 
plant altogether. E. Mabkiiam. 

Sussex. 

-For years our ixinds, streamlets, 

and lakes were left very much to them¬ 
selves, no thought being bestowed on the 
plants useful for beautifying their surface 
or margin. Gradually, however, water 
plants are coming to the front, and an 
imiietus has resulted from the introduc¬ 
tion of the many charming new hybrid 
Nymphieas, which arc now largely grown. 
As yet many of the best hybrids are scarce, 
and care will be needed on the larger 
pieces of ornamental water where water- 
fowl are encouraged. In planting the 
choicer kinds some care is necessary when 
sinking them into their places. Planting 
is best carried out at the end of April or 
early in May, a simple way being to put 
the plants with some soil into shallow' 
baskets, and sink them to the bottom of 
the lake or pond where you intenil them 
to grow. Before the basket has decayed 
the plant will have anchored itself to the 
bottom by fresh roots. A natural mud 
bottom is best for Water Lilies, but they 
can be grown in tanks, the bottoms of 
which are covered with a layer of heavy 
loamy soil about 1 foot in depth, allowing 
about 2 feet of water over this. 

Among the hybrid kinds that have been 
introduced we think that theearlier-raised 
ones nre the best, the flowers being finer 
and the plants altogether stronger in 
growth. 


NOTES AND EEPL1ES. 

Iris ochroleuca gigantea.—This is one 
of the most stately of our Irises. I have 
grown it now for some years, and. when iu 
bloom, it is always admired. Usually the 
flowers oiien with me about the end of 
June or early in July; this year they were 
somewhat-earlier. The clumps are grow¬ 
ing on a border having a south aspect, and 
in this position they never fail to bloom, 
but on a shady border, or, rather, a boxxler 
where only the afternoon sun reaches it, 
the blossoms nre few. This, I think, can 
be accounted for because there the 
rhizomes do not get properly ripened as is 
the case with those planted on the south 
border. This Iris will grow in ordinary 
garden soil so long as the sun can reach 
it. From the time the flower-buds form 
it should be supplied with plenty of water, 
and liquid manure from time to time im¬ 
proves it.— Leahuhst. 

Double Rockets. — These are not very 
often seen nowadays, and I think the 
reason is mainly because if the plants nre 
left too long in the same spot they die off. 
While one of the conditions to the success¬ 
ful culture of most hardy plants seems to 
lie time to establish themselves, the Double 
Rocket must be looked upon as an excep¬ 
tion to the rule, for to keep the plants in 
condition they must be disturbed every 
two or three years, and, if possible, planted 
iu a fresh place. Failing this, they should 
be taken up, even if they have to be 
planted in the same iiosition. I have 
found that, if left to themselves like other 
things, they soon show signs of canker and 
dwindle away.— Leahubst. 

Mimulus luteus.— The typical M. lutens 
varies considerably in different localities, 
its beauty largely depending upon the con¬ 
ditions in which it grows. In some places 
the flowers nfe small and narrow,, and in 
others much larger and with broad seg- 
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merits. I have been recently in a part of 
the country where there is a very good 
form of this Monkey Flower by the sides 
of the streams and ditches. It has been 
largely utilised in cottage gardens and 
adds much to the beauty of the little front 
plots. Some varieties apparently derived 
from M. lnteus are to be seen, several of 
these being marked with crimson and of 
undoubted value for the garden. M. 
ISnrneti, the hybrid between M. lnteus and 
St. cupreus. is dwarfer than these, and I 
think those to which I refer may be M. 
lnteus sports.—S. Arxott. 

Colchicum giganteum. — This is not 
superior to a good form of Colchicum 
speeiosnm in point of beauty, but gener¬ 
ally blooms later, an undoubted advantage, 
as dwarf plants suitable for the Grass, the 
front of the border, or the rock garden 
are then rather scarce. The colour is a 


small pots partly filled with Moss and 
placed on the tops of the stakes should be 
set at once. These should be examined 
each morning and any insects found therein 
dropped into a tin partly filled with 
pa ratlin. 

Carnations: Spring versus autumn plant¬ 
ing. — Opinions diner as to this, but 1 have 
for years favoured spring planting, unless the 
work could be done early in autumn. When 
planted in late autumn the soil gets cold and 
no root action takes place. Added to this 
there is the danger of the roots perishing. 
When planting is done in spring the roots go 
away at once, and the plants not having been 
cut from tho old plants where layered, there 
has been support from these.— Dorset. 

Sweet William seeds.—I have just been 
gathering seeds of Sweet Williams, and those 
who keep a good strain when they have it 
ought to iose no time in securing what they 
require. Rarely have I seen seeds so plentiful 
or so plump, and from their appearance it is 
evident that their vitality will be of a high 
order. Some shake the seeds out of tlie cap¬ 
sules as they collect, but a better way is to 


FERNS. 

SELAGINELLAS FOR ROOM 
DECORATION. 

The list of known Seluginellas contains, 
besides a number of species which are of 
purely botanical interest, others adapted 
only for sitceial culture under glass and 
subject to certain atmospheric conditions. 
Although some of these, and especially the 
magnificent strong-growing >S. ea'sia 
arborca, grnndis, Dobbi, lie telega ns, 
umbrosn, W'nlliebi, etc., ns well as the 
lovely 8 . a |hu1u, lepidopbyllo, I.yalli, 
Poulterl, rubella, serpens, setosa, setigern, 
etc., of small dimensions, are well worthy 
of cultivation, the Relaginollas, ’with 
which wc are most concerned, are those 
which may with great advantage be used 



Schiijinclla avuvna. 


soft rose, shading to white across the base, 
the Individual blooms of good size and 
form. Tho name “ giganteum ” is possibly 
a little unfortunate, ns the flowers of some 
of the other. Meadow Saffrons are ns 
large. Conns of this Colchicum should be 
ordered and procured at once If possible, 
planting them about 0 inches deep ns soon 
as received, in good loam, rnllier heavy 
if possible.—S. 1*. 

Dahlias. —These are now making rapid 
growth and require looking to every few 
days to see that leading growths are kept 
tied to the stakes; also to remove weak 
and superfluous side growths. The ob¬ 
servance of the last-named detail is very 
essential in respect to the growths made 
hy old tubers, of which there is always a 
superabundance. In their case it is gener¬ 
ally advisable to thin out the growths 
Pushed up by the tuberp-sjso. If earwigs 
prove troublesome trafoimtjfo 


cut the stems separately, and after enclosing 
each head in tissue paper to banc them, stem 
upward, in a cool, dry place. The seed then 
falls into the tissue envelope, nnd each 
variety is kept distinct, whereas when the 
seeds are shaken out of the heads imlis- 
rriminnlely a mixture of colours results. 
Sweet. Williams, even wiien grown closely 
together, come wonderfully true to colour 
from seeds saved as recommended.— Kirk. 

Madonna Xdlics. —If these are doing well do 
not disturb them, but give them a top-dressing 
of good mm post of a light nature. This is the 
season when they commence making new 
roots, followed hy top growth, nnd if it is 
necessary lo replant do it before the top 
growth appears. Some years ago I had the 
best bed of Madonna Lilies I have ever seen, 
and in a weak moment 1 moved them to a 
more conspicuous position, where the soil was 
rather heavier, and they never did so well 
afterwards.—E. H. 

Romneya Coulter! In Kirkcudbrightshire. 

—Tho Californian Poppy does well in Kirk¬ 
cudbright, especially against walls. Among 
the finest are those nt Balmae, the garden of 
the Countess of Selkirk, and in a neighbouring 
one—-that of St. Mary's Isle—the mild climate 
of that district evidently suiting the Romneya 
well.—S. A, 


fur room decoration. Foremost among 
these is the subject of our illustration, 

S. amcena, which apiiellatiou it richly 
deserves. According to botanical authori¬ 
ties it is one of the several forms of 
the much taller-growing S. caulescens, 
from which it differs principally in the 
upper part of its stems, which arc pro¬ 
duced from underground rhizomes, being 
seldom more than 12 inches high, triangu¬ 
lar, nnd with spreading, distant-pointed 
leaves. -The colour of the whole plant is 
a bright and cheerful green, and its foliage 
is of a particularly hardy nature, very 
little affected by the dry atmosphere of 
the living-room. Next In importance 
comes 

S. Emiijaxa, which the botanical 
authorities tell us is a form of S. cuspi- 
datn, a species which, ilil;4 tR, nrvoona, is a 
native of Mexico. _It is undoubtedly tho 
best grower of the rosulntwa section, or 
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plants with densely-tufted stems till start¬ 
ing from one common centre and branched 
down to the base, the only point where 
the root fibres are to be found. These 
handsome branches or fronds, G inches to 
C* inches Ions and copiously divided, are 
abundantly produced. Their divisions, of 
a very feathery nature, are of a pleasing 
pale green colour and upright when young, 
becoming horizontal, if not pendulous, 
with age, when they also assume a much 
darker green colour. Of a softer texture 
is the foliage of 

S. catjdata, flagellata, inequalifolin, 
Martensi, stolonifera, vitieulosa, and on 
that account these species, although fairly 
hardy, are not so widely grown for room 
decoration, although under careful treat¬ 
ment they also give satisfactory results. 
It, may be added that of all of them good 
bushy plants can be grown successfully in 
comparatively small pots, and that their 
principal requirement is a constant supply 
of moisture at the roots. Their propaga¬ 
tion is very simple, as every little piece 
detached from the plant and carefully laid 
niton a constantly moist material will root 
freely, and, if encouraged with a little 
heat and a close atmosphere, produce in 
a short time subjects similar in every re- 
siiec-t to the mother plant. 


Gold and silver Terns. —These are so 
readily raised from spores that it is not worth 
while to save plants after they begin to show 
Klims of deterioration. Nor 13 it advisable to 
attempt propagation by division, for divided 
plants are seldom satisfactory. At the pre¬ 
sent time the Gymnograinmas require a mini¬ 
mum temperature of 65 degs., although 
70 degs. suits them perhaps better. Still, as the 
lower temperature appears to maintain them 
in health, it is better to dispense with fire- 
beat when possible, for other Ferns in the 
flame house, not requiring the higher tempera¬ 
ture. are apt to stiller, \ 011 ng, quic.klv-grown, 
and vigorous plants are always very attrac¬ 
tive. —Kirk. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 


FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 
Nothing is better for arranging with 
Carnation flowers than the shoots (or 
Grass) of Hie plants themselves. Some 
of the more advanced florists do this 
nowadays, and their exhibits gain in effect 
thereby. My plan is to grow a good few 
seedlings every year, and those which 
prove to he single (some of these are very 
beautiful) are out for this purpose, both 
the shoots and buds being used in arrange¬ 
ments. In cutting Carnations some tact 
and decision are needed to do what is 
best. Sometimes it is hotter to let the 
lir.st or crown flower he missed; it may be 
one with a burst calyx, whereas the suc¬ 
ceeding ones will not have this failing, or 
it may have a very short stem, whereas 
h.v picking it out when faded those that 
succeed it may possibly expand, two or 
three at once. In arranging Carnations 
it is a common practice to place too many 
together. These are flowers that cannot 
under any possibility be crowded 
together if a really good effect is to he 
had. Again, short stems are inconvenient 
fur arranging in a free and easy fashion. 
The remedy in each case amounts to this : 
Cut a less quantity, hut take them with 
longer stems; thus what is lost in one way 
is compensated for in another. The best 
vases for Carnations are small or medium¬ 
sized ones, none with a wide top being re¬ 
commended. Erect specimen glasses are 
as good as can be chosen, and never have 
more than two decided and distinct 
colours in the same vase. Two or more 
shades of yellow, pink, or other colours 
can each be used with good effect by 
themselves. In the culture of seedlings 
there is always the chance of a prolonged 
season, odd spikes often continuing to 
yield a supply useftil for cutti. 
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FRUIT. 

THE MAKING OF FRUIT PULP. 

As an article of food, fruit is generally 
used fresh, but various methods of pre¬ 
serving make it available when fresh fruit 
cannot be obtained, and in seasons of 
heavy crops form a valuable means of pre¬ 
venting waste. Among sueli methods 
“fruit-pulping” is not so widely known 
as it might be, but specially merits atten¬ 
tion on account of its simplicity. It con¬ 
sists in reducing the fruit to a state of 
pulp by heat, generally by means of steam. 
The treatment sterilises the fruit, so that 
it may be kept under suitable conditions 
without decomposition for an indefinite 
period. The product is known ns “ fruit 
pulp.” The process can be carried on by 
any grower who has on bis premises an 
ordinary steam boiler. 

Uses of fruit pulp.— Certain kinds of 
fruit pulp, such as Apple, Plum, Damson, 
Gooseberry, and Raspberry, are already 
made extensively in this country. Other 
kinds, such ns Apricot, are Imported in 
quantity from countries where the kinds 
of fruit required nre grown on a large 
scale and are cheap. Fruit pulp is chiefly 
used in jam-making. It is converted into 
jam where convenient to the manu¬ 
facturer. I 11 recommending the making of 
fruit pulp the Hoard do not Intend to sug¬ 
gest that the use of fresh fruit for jam¬ 
making should he curtailed. When possi¬ 
ble. fresh fruit should be used for jam- 
making, since the product is superior and 
the expense of pulping as a preliminary to 
jam-making Is avoided. Pulping is, how¬ 
ever, a useful supplementary method; by 
its means larger quantities of fruit can be 
preserved, waste wall be lessened, in 
plentiful seasons prices may be better 
maintained, and by the use of pulp stored 
up in seasons when fruit is cheap the cost 
of jam-making will be reduced in seasons 
when fruit is scarce. 

Manufacture of fruit pulp : Outfit. 
—The essential requirements for the pre¬ 
paration of fruit pulp on a commercial 
scale are a steam boiler, and barrels, tins, 
drums or jars, in which the pulp can be 
stored. The best qualities of pulp arc 
stored in largo stone jars, but these arc 
expensive. The quickest and most con¬ 
venient. method of storage on a farm is to 
use casks. Casks which have contained 
wine or spirits nre usually employed. They 
should be in good sound condition and pre¬ 
ferably made of oak. Copper ladles and 
funnels nre required for filling the casks. 

Method of making. —111 a jam factory, 
pulp is usually prepared in the steam- 
heated pans otherwise used for boiling 
jam, but in the absence of special jam- 
making machinery the method here de¬ 
scribed may lie adopted. Three wooden 
vats, tubs or half barrels should be placed 
in a row in a position convenient for con¬ 
nection with existing steam piping. Whilst 
the contents of one vat are being steamed, 
a second will he in process of filling, and a 
third being emptied, so that with a suffi¬ 
cient head of steam the process of pulping 
will proceed continuously. A coil of 1-inch 
copper piping is required. This should be 
pierced with not more than twenty ji-inch 
holes. Tlie coil should he placed in the vat 
or till) so as to reach to within a few inches 
of the bottom, and the pipe connecting it 
with the boiler should be fitted with a 
rapid coupling so that the coil may be 
quickly transferred from one vat to the 
next. For continuous working two such 
coils are required, as it is not possible to 
insert a coil amongst (lie fruit after the 
vat. has been filled. The vats should be 
provided with wooden covers to confine the 
steam whilst the steaming process is going 


on. With an S-h.p. boiler working at a 
pressure of 45 lb., three vats of 100 gallons 
capacity call be kept in fairly continuous 
use. Five cwt. of Plums or Apples may 
be cooked at n charge, and, if steam can 
be maintained, three charges may be put 
through per hour. Steam is also required 
for scalding out and sterilising the in¬ 
terior of the barrels before filling them 
with pulp. Tlie process of sterilisation is 
completed by burning a rag dipped in 
melted sulphur within the buug-hole, and 
the bung Is then kept closed until the 
barrel is ready for filling. The casks must 
be completely filled and bunged down 
whilst the pulp is boiling hot, and placed 
in a position where they can he kept un¬ 
disturbed until the pulp is required for 
use. They should lie on their side with 
the bung-hole uppermost, and if there is 
any sign of fermentation a small hole 
should be bored in the wooden bung and 
closed with a spiggot. The latter should 
be lifted daily until fermentation has 
ceased and the contents of the cask have 
settled down. If the casks nre subse¬ 
quently moved the same process of daily 
opening the small hole in the hung must 
be repented. If tins or jars, after previ¬ 
ous scalding, are filled with boiling pulp 
and at once hermetically closed .the con¬ 
tents should keep indefinitely without 
fermentation. Tins used for pulp should 
be well lacquered inside. 

Addition of water.— In making Plum 
pulp by the above method there is no 
necessity to add water. Five cwt. of 
Plums may be placed hi the vat and the 
steam turned on for ten minutes. The 
contents of the vat should then be 
thoroughly stirred and the steam turned 
on for a further ten minutes, at the end 
of which time the pulp should be ready. It 
is essential that not only the flesh but also 
the kernels of the Plums should be 
thoroughly cooked and sterilised. In 
making Apple pulp a certain amount of 
water must be added, varying with the 
character of the Apple. In the case of 
hard Apples about three gallons of water 
should be sufficient for each cwt. of fruit, 
since more steam will be condensed than in 
tlie ease of soft and easily cooked Apples, 
to which rather more water may be added. 
After steaming for fifteen to twenty 
minutes the Apples must be rubbed 
through a sieve of a mesh sufficiently 
small to retain the pips. The pulp must 
be again brought to the boil before finally 
storing in casks .—Special Leaflet No. 31 of 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


VINE BORDERS. 

WnEHE additions to existing borders in 
early and second-early vineries have to be 
made this season the present is a good 
time to undertake the work, ns not only 
can it he done more expeditiously and 
cleanly now, but the roots will work into 
the now compost more quickly than when 
it is deferred till later in the season. 
When adding to existing borders care 
■should be taken to break down tlie front 
Iiortkm of them as the new part is being 
built up for about a foot in width. The 
new and the old will then become bound 
together ns it were, and the possible rui>- 
ture of roots in the near future, as a re¬ 
sult of a crevice forming between the 
two, will be averted. The partial removal 
of the old soil from borders which, by I he 
condition of the Vines, is known to be in 
an exhausted state, and tlie replacing of it 
with new and suitable compost, can now 
be carried out in early houses if the wood 
has become ripened. In some cases tlie 
taking away of the upper portion of tlie 
, border—i.*; as far down as the roots are 
1 to be found to be plentiful—suffices. In 
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others it is often found necessary to re¬ 
move tile front iwrtion of tlie border to a 
width of 3 feet to 4 feet bodily, and put in 
an entirely new portion. Where matters 
have-got into a very bad state, the roots, 
if the Vines are worth keeping, must be 
lifted and an entirely new border con¬ 
structed. In each and every case the 
necessary quantity of compost and other 
materials should he procured and prepared 
beforehand, as this work requires to be 
carried out as expeditiously as possible 
if success is to attend the several opera¬ 
tions. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Useful late Raspberries. — Frequently 
there is a break between the last of the 
summer fruiters and the true autumn 
bearers, and any variety that fills the 
breach is, therefore, welcome. We now 
have quite n large number of excellent 
autumn-fruiting varieties, but so far ns 
my experience goes none that follow 
closely the true summer fruiters. It is 
an easy matter to prune to get an earlier 
fruit, but kinds like I telle Fontenay that 
are early enough give a much imorer re¬ 
turn. as they throw up so many sucker 
growths. For many years, to get a sup¬ 
ply in late July and August, I found 
Superlative, which is not a very early 
variety, answered well if pruned a little 
more severely in the early spring, as the 
new wood fruited freely in August and 
September in advance of the true autumn 
fruiters. No doubt other varieties would 
be amenable to this treatment, but I think 
Superlative best, as it is naturally a 
strong grower later and not so soon in¬ 
fluenced by heat and drought. I have 
also noticed how freely the young growths 
fruit. Frequently the young wood of 
newly-planted canes cut down at planting 
fruits freely.—C. II. F. 


VEGETABLES. 

WINTER SPINACH. 

Few vegetables are more useful in the 
winter and early spring than Spinach, 
Long-stniidlug Round and Long-standing 
Prickly being of great value. For early 
winter supplies I prefer to make two sow¬ 
ings, one of the first named, say any time 
in August for an autumn supply, and 
again in the middle of September for the 
latest or main winter supply, sowing the 
Long-standing Prickly. No matter what 
variety is sown there are at times severe 
losses, and that is why I advise two sow¬ 
ings. These must be made so that the 
plants are strong and not crowded in the 
seed-bed, and this remark specially 
applies to the September sowing, as I 
have noticed that crowded plants soon dis¬ 
appear. Again, one cannot well give 
exact dates for sowing, ns so much 
depends ui>on the weather, soil, and 
locality. Given moist conditions, such as 
prevail at the present time, few plants do 
lietter. In a dry soil I have found it 
necessary to draw rather deeper drills 
than usual and flood these in advance of 
sowing. This will usually he sufficient to i 
give the seed n start and the seedlings 
may lie given more moisture later on if 
necessary. In lilliag up the drills after 
sowing it is well to leave space for water, 
while it is an easy matter later oil to 
mould up the rows. 

There is no gain in crowding the crop. 

I have in good land given as much as 
IS inches between the rows, this allowing 
of frequent hoeing. Thin freely, especially j 
the early autumn sowing, but in the case 
of the second one 3 inches between the \ 
seedlings will suffice. /Few of eur,\Tgqt- 1 
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able crops require more care. Such aids 
as fresh soot, ample lime dressings, nnd 
wood ashes will be of great benefit in a 
heavy clay soil. I have found liberal sur¬ 
face dressings of burnt garden refuse of 
great assistance. W. F. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomatoes in pots under glass are now 
ripening rapidly, and as the crop is heavy 
assistance is being given to the plants. 
Top-dressing was done some little time 
ago, and as the roots have now taken pos- 
session of the new material, recourse is 
being had to chemical manure in solution. 
This will be given for some time at bi¬ 
weekly intervals, but when the latest 
formed bunches are swelling freely the 
stimulants will be discontinued. Few 
people now raise Tomato plants from cut¬ 
tings, but the plan has its advantages, nnd 
a few plants raised in this way at this 
time will come into bearing in late winter 
or early spring. Care must be observed 
that such euttiugs are taken only from 
clean, robust, and free-cropping varieties. 
Tlie season has not of lute been favour¬ 
able for the development of the fruits upon 
plants grown out-of-doors, mid, where iws- 
s'ble, a mulching of well decayed material 
may prove useful.—W. McG. 

Shallots and Potato Onions. —Good crops of 
these have been secured during the present 
season, and. having been pulled some time 
ago. the bulbs have ripened well and are now' 
fit for storing. In selecting sets of either for 
next year, it is always advisable to use those 
which are of a good size. This is especially 
the case with Potato Onions, for if smaller or 
inferior sets are planted these merely increase 
in size and do not bulb—that is, they do not 
multiply as is the case when large, firm Onions 
are used for planting.—W. McG., Dal mac. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OrEN-AIR GARDENING. 

I.v bloom September 2nd. —-Hypericums (in 
variety). Daphne Cnvorum and its Major 
variety), Romneya Coultcri, It. tricho- 
calyx, Eupatorium Weinmannianum, 
Plumbago capcnsis. Magnolia glauca, M. 
grandiflora, Rosa Wiehu raiana, the 
Macartney Rose, Tea and China Roses (in 
great variety). Clematis (many species 
and numerous varieties), Hydrangeas 
(several), Indigofera Oerardiana, Weigc- 
lias, Catalpa japonica. Honeysuckles 
(several), Sambuscus eanadensis. Erica 
vulgaris (in great variety), E. telralix (in 
| variety), the Corsican Heath, tlie Cornish 
Ilcath (in variety), the Dorset Heath, 
Erica Slawcana, E. Walsoni, E. Hackiana, 
E. l.dwsnni, E. leueanthe, E. niultijlora. 
ilenziesias (in five kinds), Veronicas (in 
great variety), Ccanothus (several). Rock 
Hoses and Sun Ruses (various), Tamari.r, 
Calyeanthus floridus, Andromeda poli- 
folia, the Slratchcrry-lrcc, Laurestinus, 
Myrtus Luma, Rhyncospcrmum jasmin- 
oides. Polygonum lialdschuanieum, Vnr- 
einium l it is Id ten and its Major form, 
Spartium juneeum. Sweet .lesamine, Her- 
heridopsis curaUina, Dwarf Clematis 
Davidiana, V. Oiseau lllcit, C. Campanile, 
Wistarias (white and. blue). Rig wort. 
Solatium jasminoides, Passion-flowers, 
Oocculus affinis, Slreptosolon Jumcsoni, 
Perovskia atriplicifolia. Sweet Verbena, 
Abutilon vexillariiim, Huddleias (in 
variety), Spinva Aiehisoni, Aratia spinosa, 
Clerodcndron trichotomum, C. Fargesi, 
Laralcra olbia, the Daisy Hush. Yuccas 
(in variety). Hardy Fuchsias (several), 
Potentilla fruticosa, Cassinia fulvida. 
.Esenins, parviftora, Nandina domestiea. 
Rhododendron ferrugincum, Rubiis termi- 
natus, Sweet Alder, Ualtonia candicans. 
Evening Primroses (various), Withania 
origonifolia. Opium and Iceland Poppies, 
Chicory, Monroe's Mallow, Violet Cress, 
Stachys Corsica, Kenilworth Ivy (white 
and purple), Hutchinsia alpina, Oralis 


(various), Aubriclias, Cysophila prostrata 
alba, (l. prostrata Dubia, Annual Vgpso- 
philas, G. paniculata, U. Rokcjeka, 
Dwarf Thymes, Mints, PotciUilla allia, 
Felicia abyssinica, Sllcnc scliafla. Annual 
Silenc, Oromwell, Portulaccas (in 
variety), Mcsembryanthenunns (in 
variety), Giant Forget-me-not, Myosotis 
palustris, M. Ruth Fisher, Musks, single 
and double Tunica saxifrage. Dwarf Cam¬ 
panulas, Prunella W ebbiana. Annual 
Llnarias, Linaria dalmatica, L. pallida, 
Clirysogonum riryinianum, Polygonum 
vaccina folium, 1‘. amplexicaulis, P. cuspi- 
ilatum, V. polystachum, ]'. sachilinense, 
Potentillas (in variety), Jasionc peren- 
nis, Androsace lanuginosa, A. lanuginosa 
Leitchlini, Veronica Lyalli, Viola comma 
and alba, Hardy Geraniums, Veronica 
Candida, Silenc sylvestris, Calamintlia 
grandiflora, C. alpina, Nieretnbcrgia fru- 
tesaens. A* rivularis, Pratia Uicifolia, 
Pratia arenaria, Pentstemons (in variety). 
Herbaceous Phlox (in variety). Tree 
Lupins, Lupinus nootkalcnsis, Sudani Sic- 
boldi, S. spcciabile, S. purpureum, Zauscli- 
ncria calif arnica, Lippia repens, Cheione 
barbata (various), Perpetual, Rorder, and 
Seedling Carnations, Agapanthus umbVi¬ 
lnius, A. Mooreanus minor, A. M. minor 
alba. Red and Purple Bergamot, Sea. 
Lavender (in variety), Sea Hollies (in 
variety), Hcleniums, Gladiolus (in great 
variety). Cherry Pic (in variety), Ritd- 
bcckia purpurea, R. maxima, Achiltcas 
(several), Reseda glauca, Trltornas (in 
variety), Senccio tangli aliens. S. cli- 
roritm, Chrysanthemum maximum (in 
variety). Flax, Erodinm Manescani, 
Montbretias (in great variety), Sateia uli¬ 
ginose, S, virgata ncmerosa, S. patens, S. 
splendens, Laralcra tlmringiana, Spar- 
mannia cynosuroides, Curex Vilnioriana, 
White and Blue Willow Gentian, Goal's 
Rue, Anchusas, Tlialictrum Delavayi, 
Morin in longifolia , Rose and Yellow Fumi¬ 
tory. Hollyhocks, Aconites, Physostcgia 
riryiniana imbricate. Anemone japonica 
(in variety), Stylopliorum diphyllum, 
Plumbago Larpcnhr, Echinacea rosea ele- 
gans, Verbascutns, Conitnelina crrlcstis, C. 
cwlestis alba, Echinops, Dahlias (in 
variety ), Cornflowers, Snan Hirer Daisy, 
Leptosiphans, Pimpernel (in many 
colours), Nemesias (in variety). Aero- 
eliniums, Mignonette (in variety). Acan¬ 
thus candelabrum, hardy single Chrysan¬ 
themums, Eritriehium strict urn, Cera- 
j stiums, Seedling Delphiniums, Aster 
Amelins, .1. vimineus, A. corilifolius, .1. 
vrieoiiles (in variety). Sweet Peas (in 
great variety). Gerardiu liybrida. Chrys¬ 
anthemum segetum. While Arabis, Arundo 
conspicua, Virginian Slock, Perennial 
Peas, White and ltosc Willow Herb, 
Troprrolitm speciosutn, T. potyphyllum, T. 
t a bents u m, Hardy Cyclamen, Cornus 
canadensis. Polygala cliaiiia burns pur¬ 
purea. Tiger Lilies, Henry's Lily, Lilium 
a it ivi I ii in plat yph ylltiin. Helielirys ii ms ,• 

Tufted Pansies (ill great variety), Orni- 
thogalum pyramidale, Verbenas (in 
variety), Cannas (in variety), Gazan id 
splendens, Transvaal Daisy (various 
colours), Kaffir Lily, Convolvulus sylrati- 
cus, C. lenuissimiis, 0. mauritaiiicus. 
Dwarf Achillea, fpomaas (in variety), 
Sami Verbena, Ivy and Scented-leaved 
Pelargoniums, Cardinal Lobelias (in 
variety), Shamrock Pea, Crinum. Powclll, 
Crinum Poirelli alba, African Rope Grass, 
Td/simachia quad rtf alia, single and double 
Arrow Head, Eccrcmocarpus scatter, 
Spinea llavidiana. Stocks, Fuchsias (in 
gnat variety), Diantlius sinensis. Antir¬ 
rhinums (in variety), Agathtra ctriestis, 
Crocosma impcrialis, annual Phlox, 
Clarkias, Cosmos. Salpiglossis, Godetias, 
Sweet Sultans, Balm, |1^ arjoram , Ever¬ 
lasting-flowers. Mexican Poppy \gcltou % 
cream, and /chile), Laratera trimestris 
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(iti variety), Love in a Mist, African 
Marigold, Origanum hybridum, Mujus 
pumillo, Cistns alyssoidcs Vera, Thymus 
eroltus, /Eihionetnas (various), licllis 
caulcscens, Linutn alpinum, L. arborcum, 
Aster alpinus liuldensis, Anemone, albana, 
8eabiosa gramini folia, 8. Webbiana, 
Flume Poppy. Catmint, Canary Creeper, 
A n them is Keltcayi, Hose, and Purple 
Loosestrife, Coreopsis grandiflora, Tradcs- 
cantia virginica. Day Lilies, Villarsia 
nymphwoides. Golden Rod, Phragmiiis 
communis, 1 Voter Lilies (in great variety), 
Cypcrus longus, Pheasant's-tail Grass, 
Ranunculus lingua, Mulgedlum gigan- 
teum. 

Work of the week.— Chionodoxas—a 
quantity of these welcome spring bulbs In 
four varieties, including the charming 
white form, have come lo hand, and hart' 
been planted in the flower garden, three 
rows wide, round the edge of Iiose bods ; 
a permanent edging will lie planted over 
them. Ostrovskia magniliea (Bell-flower 
of Asia)—some roots of this magnificent 
plant have arrived, and a selected posi¬ 
tion. where they may enjoy the maximum 
amount of sunshine, has been well pre¬ 
pared. The natural soil, being unsuit¬ 
able, has been removed to a depth of 
18 inches and replaced with a mixture of 
sharp sand, peat, and loam. The roots 
are planted 0 inches deep in a group, and 
in (he autumn it is intended to lift some 
small plants of Acacia minimasifolia, 
which are on their own roots and growing 
near, and plant them round (he Bellflower. 
This should produce a pretty effect when 
in bloom. Annuals which have passed out 
of flower have been cleared away, and the 
vacant spaces will be prepared in readi¬ 
ness for other hardy annuals which will 
be sown towards the end of the present 
month. Violet Cress has been scattered 
among recently-planted Carnations ; being 
such a dwarf little plant it does not in 
any way interfere with their well-being, 
but forms a pretty carpet to them. Seeds 
of Evening Primroses, Clematis, Tril- 
limns, Sun Roses, hardy Geraniums, etc., 
have been sown in pans and a number of 
varieties of Tufted Pansies have been 
sown in frames. Ipoma'ns and other soft- 
wooded climbers are now growing rapidly 
and need attention in the way of a little 
training to prevent them becoming a 
tangled mass, when their beauty is 
seriously impaired. Cuttings of Grom- 
wells have been inserted in boxes of sandy 
soil and placed in cold-frames, where they 
will be kept close for a time and lightly 
sprayed in the evening following warm 
days and shaded for a short time from 
bright sunshine. This plant takes a long 
time to strike root, and it is ofleu spring 
before any pronounced movement is 
noticeable. A frame has been prepared 
for the propagation of Tufted Pansies, ns 
these will now require attention. The soil 
used is put. through an inch sieve and is 
then mixed with a good projiortion of 
sharp sand. tVe then insert the cuttings 
in rows and use those only which are 
breaking from the base of the plants, as 
top cuttings do not usually make satis¬ 
factory plants, and should only be used 
where there is a danger of losing the 
stock. I prefer I be frame system lo boxes 
and pans as there is not the fear of over- 
watering and tlie cuttings take more 
freely and can make a little headway 
before being disturbed. Strong-growing 
shrubs in a mixed collection which have 
lieen over-running those of smaller stature 
have been well cut back to allow the sun 
and air to play among the latter, and 
where the passage of walks was being ob¬ 
structed by the same intruders they have 
lieen similarly dealt with. E. M. 

8 assex. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Melons. — Suceessional plants must lie 
pushed on, making the greatest use of suu- 
hcat during the day and giving them a 
night temperature of 70 degs. To con¬ 
centrate the energies of the plants on the 
fruits all lateral growths, provided the 
premier leaves are still healthy, should be 
kept pinched back, and tlie roots supplied 
regularly with mild stimulants. After 
this dnte care has to be exercised in 
syringing and in avoiding the wetting of 
the stems in ease canker and collapse of 
the plants should ensue. In dull weather 
damping of tlie paths and beds will pro¬ 
mote sufficient humidity. Plants in a less 
advanced stage of growth should be en¬ 
couraged to swell off their fruits as quickly 
as- possible by the husbanding of solar 
warmth on tine, warm days and the em¬ 
ployment of fire-heat at night and when 
the weather is dull and cool. From two to 
three fruits on a plaut will constitute a 
good crop at this time of year. The fruits 
should be supported with nets before they 
are so heavy, ns to cause a cheek to the 
sap-flotv through the laterals bending 
downwards at an acute angle. Keep all 
laterals pushed out beyond the fruits 
stopped at one leaf. 

Lettuces. — Plants of both Cos and 
Cabbage varieties for late autumn use 
have been pricked out in considerable 
numbers on ground ns it lias become 
vacant. With the soil In tt moist condi¬ 
tion growth will, under existing conditions, 
lie rapid. A fine Lettuce of the Cabbage 
type for October and November use is New 
York, which under good cultivation pro¬ 
duces very large, solid, and tender hearts 
which keep well. 

Leeks. The earliest lot of plants should 
now lie partially moulded tip after giving 
the roots a thorough soaking of clear 
water if liquid manure cannot be afforded. 
When grown on tlie trench system this is 
carried out much in tlie same way as for 
Celery, a strand of raffia being used for 
drawing and holding the leaves together 
while the soil, which lias been previously 
broken down to a fine condition, is being 
shovelled in between them. Eater set out 
plants should be encouraged to make free 
growth by affording stimulants and water 
also whenever necessary. 

Pansies. —A number of plants of the licsi 
Inrge-flowered strains has been pricked 
out into cold frames, the object in doing 
so being to get tlicm well forward and of 
a good size, as they are required for filling 
a number of beds and planting out in long 
lines, etc. Unless the plants are strong 
and sturdy they do not winter well, especi¬ 
ally in low-lying and damp localities. 

Propagating.— This will now be under¬ 
taken with regard to bedding plants, and 
carried on until tlie requisite number of 
cuttings has been secured. So long as (lie 
warm weather holds. Pelargonium 
cuttings, after being dibbled into boxes, 
will be stood outdoors. 

Primulas. — The latest batch of P. 
sinensis varieties is being shifted into the 
flowering-pots, and the same with resiiect 
to a number of plants of P. malacoidos. 

Eupatorium vernale. — The forwardest 
lot, of plants la (1-inch and 7 inch pots fol¬ 
iate autumn and winter flowering has been 
housed. The pots, being crammed with 
roots, a mild dose of liquid manure is 
being given daily. Unless fed in this way 
tlie lower leaves turn yellow and drop. A 
further batch of plants for flowering next 
spring has been shifted from the cutting- 
pnts into largo tin's. When well rooted 
they will receive their final shift. 

Calanthes. — These are now maturing 
I their pseudo-bulbs and are receiving liquid 



manure daily. The foliage made is of 
good substance and free from Epot, while 
tlie new bulbs, when growth is quite com¬ 
pleted, will be above the average in size. 

Coelogyne cristata. A number of large 
plants of this in baskets which were re¬ 
surfaced with Sphagnum and fibrous pent 
some six weeks ago have made excellent 
growth, a stage reached when abundant 
supplies of water are required. Until they 
have made up their bulbs a humid tem¬ 
perature of (15 degs. to 75 degs. is 
necessary. 

Planting of bulbs.— Now .that the soil 
is moist and easy to break to pieces the 
planting of Narcissi and other bulbs as 
soon ns they can be bad may lie under¬ 
taken. This can be done on soils of aver¬ 
age fertility without adding manure, etc. 
The great thing is to make the holes for 
the bulbs very much larger than may, to 
many, appear necessary. When planting 
in turf and places where tlie soil is seldom 
disturbed the pieces of turf should be 
taken off first, then holes of sufficient 
depth and width opened out and tlie turf 
returned on the completion of planting. 
The holes for Narcissi should not. be less 
than 0 inches in depth, tlie miniature sorts 
excepted, which should not lie planted 
deeper than 3 inches to 4 inches. Crocuses, 
Squills, Chionodoxns, Muscari, Lcueojums, 
etc., should lie planted about 2 inches to 
3 inches in depth. These look best sown 
on the outskirts of belts of trees and on 
banks, where they should be planted in 
drifts and informal masses. Tlie placing 
of the bulbs of Narcissi so that when in 
(lower the positions they occupy look as 
natural as possible is a matter of great 
inqiortance which requires much fore¬ 
thought and not a little skill to carry it 
out. successfully. All this should be de¬ 
cided on and carried out before tlie plant¬ 
ing is started, when each bulb can then be 
planted exactly where it is placed without 
further trouble. 

General work. —Heat after so much rain 
has necessitated mowing the lawns every 
few days. Verges also need to be ellpjied 
more frequently than is usual at this time 
of year; which absorbs labour that is 
urgently required elsewhere. The prick¬ 
ing over, too, of plants In flower bods to 
keep them neat and tidy also needs con¬ 
stant attention now that heavy dews fall 
nightly. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Hardy fruit.— All mulchings should be 
removed from trees this month so that sun 
and ait - may exercise tlielr influence on 
tlie borders. Lightly fork up the surface 
soil, esiieeially ground that has become 
hard by treading near wall trees. Con¬ 
tinue lo gather Apples and Pears as they 
mature, going over tlie trees every few 
days for (lie purpose. It is easily deter¬ 
mined when they are ready by gently lift¬ 
ing the fruit, and if it. is ripe the stnlk 
will part readily from the wood. All 
shoots on wall and other trees that are 
not required should be removed, so that 
the remaining wood and buds may receive 
tlie maximum amount of sunlight and air. 
l’ruit.-trees that are still infested with 
Ameriean-bliglit or other insect jicsts 
should be attended to and every effort, 
made to thoroughly cleanse the branches 
with some insecticide before the pests de¬ 
scend into the ground for the winter. I 
liml Cooper’s No. 2 Fluid very effectual. 
Tlie trees are sprayed with this ns soon 
as the fruits are gathered. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums.— The 
recent wet weather lias enused these 
plants to grow very tall. The Earliest 
flowering varieties are providing plenty of 
flowers for cutting.' nn<j brightening the 
b(|rt|ler£^ : See that thC|^tjnkes and ties are 
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in n proper condition, and afford stronger I 
stakes where necessary to make the plants 
secure against damage from heavy rains 
anti winds. 

Bedding plants. —It is time all cuttings 
of bedding plants were inserted. Any 
plants to be lifted later should be prepared 
for this by cutting them with a spade. 
Very tender and choice subjects should 
soon be brought under cover, but the 
general housing of outdoor plants may be 
left until the lirst week in October, unless 
frosts occur before that date. 

Alpine garden. — Weeds have been very 
troublesome this season, and much labour 
has been required to keep them In check. 
Where alterations are to be effected, pre¬ 
parations should be made at the first 
opportunity to obtain the requisite soil 
and stones, and place them in position. 
I5y doing this early the soil will be well 
settled before planting-time arrives. 

Poinsettias. —These have now been re¬ 
moved from an unheated frame and 
placed in a structure having an inter¬ 
mediate temperature, giving them n posi¬ 
tion near the glass, so that they may re¬ 
ceive an abundance of light. The house 


Violets in frames. -The plants will 
shortly be lifted and transferred to the 
frames, so as to become established before 
winter sets in. The day before lifting 
them they will be given a thorough water¬ 
ing. Frames for Violet culture should 
face the south and he well screened fr m 
north and east winds. Partially fill the 
frames with stable litter and leaves, 
treading these well or the plants will sink 
after they have been planted a few weeks. 
A layer of soil about 0 inches deep is 
placed on the litter and leaves, so that 
when the plants are in position they are 
just clear of the glass. A suitable eom- 
IK>st is one consisting of three parts good 
loam, one pqrt each of lenf-soil and de¬ 
cayed manure, and a sprinkling of silver 
sand. If red-spider is present the plants 
should be dipped in an approved insecti¬ 
cide as they are lifted from the ground. 
Allow ample room between the plants, and 
plant firmly, keeping tiie crown just above 
the level of the soil. The lights should 
not be placed on the frames for at least 
a fortnight or the foliage will become 
drawn and weak. 

Cauliflowers. Plants raised from the 



Campanula isoplujlla alba. 


is ventilated freely on bright days, and the 
plants syringed each day if weather con¬ 
ditions i*rmit. Maintain a moist atmo¬ 
sphere, and allow plenty of space around 
each plant, so that they may become 
sturdy, and not likely to run up .when 
placed iu a warmer temperature. When 
the pots become well tilled with roots the 
plants may be given occasional doses of 
weak liquid-manure. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations.— The 
flower-buds on the earliest plants that are 
grown for flowering in winter are now 
getting into a forward condition, and no 
time will be lost in housing them. If 
allowed to remain outside after they com¬ 
mence to show colour the blooms are never 
so fine as when developed under glass. 
The Interior of the house is thoroughly 
washed before moving in ttic plants. 
Tying and disbudding must be attended 
to, the latter being essential if the finest 
blooms are desired. The plants should be 
arranged thinly on the stages, and the 
house fumigated at the first opportunity 
to destroy any fly that may be on the 
plants. If after housing hot weather is 
experienced the blinds will be used for an 
hour or two in the day and the plants 
given a slight spraying with the syringe 
late in the afternoon, y-—> 
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earliest sowings will now be large enough 
for pricking out. In all cases this should 
be done as soon as they are large enough 
to be handled. This will ensure a sturdy 
growth previous to their being placed in 
their permanent quarters. 

Coleworts. -The last lot has been put 
out and nil blanks that have occurred in 
the earlier plantalion filled up. 

Leeks. —Late plantings of these should 
be supplied with sufficient manure-water 
to keep them growing freely, and the soil 
between the plants stirred with the Dutch 
hoc. 

Parsley. —Some of the plants raised 
from sowings made in July will be lifted 
and planted out in unheated frames, keep¬ 
ing the lights off until severe weather sets 
in. 

Mushrooms. The material for Mush¬ 
room beds is now being collected. It is 
not advisable to separate all the straw 
from the droppings, but simply the longest 
pieces, as by employing a reasonable 
amount of short litter the beds will last 
longer and continue to bear for a much 
longer iieriod than when droppings alone 
nre used. An open shed should be used 
for turning and preparing the manure, 
which should be placed in a heap 2 feet or 


3 feet deep, and tie turned every morning 
for the first week or so, placing the 
manure from the outside of the heap in 
the centre, and vice versa. As the tem¬ 
perature of the litter begins to decline the 
heap will need turning less often, and it 
may be placed closer together. When it 
is well fermented and thoroughly sweet¬ 
ened it is removed to the Mush room-house 
nnd beaten together tightly to a depth of 
about 14 inches. As soon ns the tempera¬ 
ture of the lied has declined to SO degs., 
and there is no prospect of its rising again, 
the spawn is inserted. Place the spawn 
about 2 inches under the surface of the 
lied, afterwards making the litter tight 
again by ramming. When the temiiera- 
ture of the bed has fallen to 75 degs. the 
surface of the bed Is covered with fresh 
loam to the depth of 1 inch. Promote 
atmospheric moisture by frequently 
syringing the walls and floors of the house. 

F. W. Gaixop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Bulbs. — Now is the time to pot the 
earliest arrivals of bulbs for flower¬ 
ing from November onwards. Roman 
Hyacinths iiotted up now will bloom with¬ 
out any forcing early in December, and if 
Paper-white Narcissi are attended to at 
the same time their period of flowering is 
not appreciably later. The popular ami 
| showy Due Van Thol Tulip is also very 
l effective for early flowering and brightens 
up a house in the dull days of December. 
Successional batches [lotted up at intervals 
of a fortnight will keep up the display. 
The liest Daffodil for early work is N. 
obvallaris. It is sometimes considered 
necessary to afford these early-flowering 
bulbs a special mixture of soil, including 
a large projjortion of mellow loam, but 
I while this is undoubtedly of some ad¬ 
vantage to the bulbs it is by no means 
necessnry. It will be found that soil from 
the potting-beneb, riddlingsof boxes, pans, 
i etc., or similar materials will give excel¬ 
lent results. As regards plunging, it is 
customary to look askance at ashes, but 
if these are well weathered there is no 
danger from their use. Should the soil 
be in a correct state in respect of moisture 
there is no need of watering, nnd when 
the pots nre plunged the natural dampness 
of the ashes suffices until the plants nre 
removed. It is not needful, I think, to 
plunge the pots containing Freesias, ns 
these seem to come away equally well 
when exposed to the light in cold frames. 

Dielytra spectabilis.— Iu the course of 
the week some strong pieces of the Lyre- 
1 flower were marked for lifting for forcing. 

| This is of the easiest possible culture, that 
is, when care Is taken to select thoroughly- 
ripened and strong crowns. Large-sized 
[nits nre the best, those 9 Inches or 10 
inches in diameter answering well. A 
sound loam with only sufficient sand to 
make it porous seems to suit the require- 
' ments of the Dielytrn. When the pieces 
are potted up it is advisable to stand the 
pots at the base of a north wall until root- 
action begins, when fairly hard forcing 
may be given. During the growing period 
] copious supplies of moisture nre necessary, 
nnd ns the plants increase in size weak 
liquid manure is of benelit. Another plant 
useful for forcing is the well-known 
Solomon's Seal, the remarks in connection 
with D. spectabilis applying equally to 
this. 

Forget-me-not. — In the course of the 
week a considerable quantity of Myosotis 
has been potted off for flowering under 
glass. Meantime, pots 3 inches in dia¬ 
meter nre employed, and while the 
majority of the plants Will be permitted 
l to remain ln-thcse pots a proportion wiiP 
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be shifted into 5-ineli pots. The variety 
used is Royal Blue. Of course, Myosotis 
will not bear hard forcing, but if the 
plants be brought along slowly they will 
anticipate the out-of-doors display by a 
considerable period. Apart from their 
value for decoration the plants furnish a 
good supply of cut flowers which are 
always acceptable. At present the ]>ots 
are plunged to the rims in cold frames, in 
which they will remain for some time. 

Crinums. — Crinums bloom much better 
when the bulbs are pot-bound. In such a 
ease it naturally follows that ample sup¬ 
plies of stimulants must be given during 
growth. Some advocate the drying-off of 
the bulbs, others keep them evergreen. It 
is really of little importance which method 
is adopted, good results following either 


desired. These include F. Riccartoni, F. 
gracilis, F. globosa, and a variety—quite 
distinct from the others in habit and in 
bloom, hut equally hardy—which is grown 
under the name of F. liybrida. All these 
Fuchsias are perfectly at home and flower 
very freely. 

Vegetable garden. — Pressure of other 
work has prevented any great amount of 
work being done among the vegetables, 
but a sowing of Cauliflower seed and a 
final sowing of Cabbage seed were made 
in pans under glass, while the Celery was 
freed of suckers in preparation for early 
moulding. W. McGuffoo. 

liahnae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


] and overfed them. In the former case the 
lack of moisture just when most needed would 
cause the skins to harden, and then when 
water was applied, and, perhaps, copiously, 
tlie sodden flush of sap to the fruite wouid 
cause them to crack as yours have done. 
When watering is done, enough moisture 
should always be given to reach the lower 
stratum of soil occupied by the roots. In giv¬ 
ing this opinion as to the failure, we are 
assuming that the border was properly made 
I in the first instance, and that plenty of 
mortar-rubble was incorporated with the soil 
in which the trees are growing and proper 
drainage given. It is also possible that the 
trees have been overcropped or that the border 
is in a bad condition and wants renovating. 

VEGETABLES. 

Runner Beans not setting CIV. T.).— Dry¬ 
ness at the root is, no doubt, the cause of the 
failure of the blooms to set. After the heavy 
rains we have had you will, we think, find 
I that the blooms will set freely. Mulch with 
some good rotten manure along eaeh side of 
; the row or rows, and give frequent soakings 
of water sufficient to reach the roots. 


mode of treatment. Crinums winter very- 
well in mildly-lieoted pits. The same re¬ 
marks apply to Vallota purpurea, which 
blooms tit the same time and which 
succeeds under precisely similar treatment. 

Stove plants. — A recurrence of bright 
sunshine has again permitted the hanking 
of fires during the day. Watering and 
syringing now call for judgment, for at 
this time of the year fine-rooted plants are 
apt to resent even the slightest excess of 
moisture. Useful and rather uncommon 
stove subjects are the Ilryophyllums, two 
of which—15. enlycinum and 15. speciosum 
—make good additions to the winter¬ 
flowering class. Where there is no regu¬ 
lar Orchid-house the stove is generally- 
used for accommodating a few of the more 
easily-grown sorts, and in the course of the 
week the few specimens grown have beeu 
overhauled and the foliage sponged in 
anticipation of the flowering time. Useful 
plants are the Indian Grass fPanieum 
variegation) and the tricoloured Spider- 
wort (Tradescautia). The lime is again 
at hand when climbers upon the roof must 
he rather vigorously thinned,- in order that 
as much light ns jiossible may lie available 
during the rapidly shortening days. 1 
used to like I’assiflora quadrangularis for 
furnishing the roof of a stove, but I have 
lost sight of it for a long time. Tempera¬ 
ture at night 05 ilegs. 

The greenhouse.—I>ss watering is now 
necessary, and on dull days it may he 
necessary to run a little heat through the 
pipes in order to keep damp at bay. The 
latter precaution sometimes means all the 
difference between a good and an in¬ 
different display at the end of the season, 
just before Chrysanthemum time. Note¬ 
worthy among greenhouse plants is a large 
quantity of the old Begonia Weltonieusis. 
Tuberous Begonias and Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums. if the first flush of bloom is over, 
still remain bright, while Petunias and 
Hydrangeas continue to be effective. In 
the cool house Celosia. plumosa is seen to 
advantage. 

Shrubberies. — A look round reveals a 
splendid promise of berries. Hollies, 
Cotoneasters, and Thorns being very 
heavily laden. Birds, however, always 
discount the attractiveness of berried 
plants in these gardens, and already the 
fruit of tlie Scarlet Elder and the berries 
of the Barberries have almost disappeared. 
Among shrubs in bloom may be mentioned 
Kseallonia macrantha, which succeeds re¬ 
markably well in tliis neighbourhood and 
attains to large dimensions. Conspicuous, 
too, are large pieces of Hydrangea panicu¬ 
late, now at the height of its display. The 
pieces are of considerable age, and flower 
freely and regularly with but little atten¬ 
tion. The showy Ceanothus Gloire fle 
Versailles has been very free during the 
present season, and, ns usual, the display 
of hardy Fuchsias leaves hut little to be 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Temperature for bedding Pelargoniums in 
winter (E. S.).— If the plants are well exposed 
to the sun before being housed, so as to get 
their wood well hardened, they will stand a 
much lower temperature than if their wood is 
sappy. Damp in winter often causes more 
damage than frost. In a low temperature the 
plants must be kept dry at the top, and they 
will very seldom need water at the root. Keep 
all decayed leaves picked olT. and if the tem¬ 
perature rioc .1 not, go below 36 degs.. the plants 
may be wintered with success. Of course, a 
higher temperature would be better if it could 
be given. 

Insects on Rose leaves (C. L.). —Your Rose 
leaves are notched by one of the leaf-cutter 
bees, probably Megachile centuncularis. The 
bee uses the piece of leaf she cuts off to line 
the cells in which she lays her eggs, aud which 
she stores with provender for the grubs which 
are hatched from them. It is very interesting 
to watch theae bees at work, and see the rapid 
and business-like way in which the bee cuts 
the leaf, holding the part which she wants to 
detach between her legs, and severing it from 
the rest of the leaf with her mandibles, flying 
away with it as soon as the operation is com¬ 
pleted. 

Heliotropes losing their leaves (F . B .).— 
—The Heliotropes have apparently been 
allowed to become over dry at the roots at. 
some time during their period of active 
growth. This will almost always cause the 
foliage to fall off some time afterwards. Also 
the plants may be attacked with red-spider, 
or they are exhausted by continuous flowering. 
Copious and frequent syringings with clean 
soft water will remove the first-named of the.se 
evils, and for the second give a soaking of 
clear weak liquid-manure twice a week. That 
made from cow or sheep droppings answers 
well both for Heliotropes and most other soft- 
wooded plants. 

Begonias after flowering (A. N.). —We pre¬ 
sume that plants in pots are meant. Water 
should be partially withheld from these when 
they are going out of flower, any shade re¬ 
moved, and plenty of air-admitted. Indeed, 
the best way of ripening the tubers off is to 
remove the plants to an open, sunny position 
in the open air, and give only enough water to 
keep them from flagging badly. The first 
slight frost will fetch all the tops off, and tlie 
tubers may then be shaken out and placed in 
Coooanut-fibre in the greenhouse. Some prefer 
wintering the bulbs in the soil and pots in 
which they grow, blit the former plan is the 
best, as tlie roots can be more easily examined 
as regards moisture, etc., which should be done 
occasionally through the winter. Begonias in 
the open ground should he lifted when the 
stems begin to fall, lightly shaken out, and 
stored in fibre, safe from froet. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Magnolia not flowering (Torquay).- We are 
assuming that tlie Magnolia you inquire 
about is M. grandiflora. Over-vigorous growth 
is probably the cause of its non-flowering, a.s 
the wood fails to ripen, with the result that 
no flowers are borne. No doubt, in time it will 
flower, as old plants always bloom better than 
comparatively young ones. 

FRUIT. 

Seedling Apple-trees (N. L.). —There is no 
certainty as to what your seedling Apples may 
turn out to be. Tlie quality of the fruit may 
be very good or it may be very poor. You 
may get as good fruit as that of the parent, 
but there is such a tendency towards rever¬ 
sion that the seedlings may be very inferior. 
You may leave the seedlings until they fruit 
naturally, or you may get a gardener friend 
to graft wood of each on to an established 
tree and thus prove its value earlier. You 
may possibly be able to hasten tlie fruiting 
by lifting the trees during the coming autumn 
and replanting them. The check thus given 
may lead to the formation of fruit-buds. 

Nectarines cracking (Celyn). —We fear you 
have either allowed the trees to become dry 
at the roots as the fruits were approaching 
the ripening period or you have over-watered 


Diseased Celery (J. D .).—Your Celery has 
been attacked by the fungus Septoria petro- 
eelini apii, which has spread rapidly during 
the last few years, and is most destructive to 
Celery. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture as 
soon as you notice any signs of the disease 
may check it to a considerable extent or spray¬ 
ing with sulphide of potassium may also be 
useful. All affected plants should be dug up 
and burned, and none of the refuse from tlie 
affected plants should be dug in or put on the 
rubbish-heap—all should be carefully collected 
ami burned. 

Cucumbers diseased (C. A .).—The plants 
have been destroyed by red-spider. You have 
kept your Cucumber-pit too hot and dry, and 
this is the result. The leaves are quite eaten 
up, and the pits must he full of the insects. 
We think you will do beet to root out the 
plants, clear out the soil, and then burn 
sulphur in the pits; sprinkle some, over red- 
hot coals in a pan, shut the frame close, and 
cover up. bo as to prevent the escape of the 
fumes. Then well wash the walls of the frame 
with boiling water, in which eoda has been 
dissolved, and give a liberal coating with lime 
and sulphur laid on hot, and keep the frame 
close for a few days. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Plantains in lawn (Woodspeen ).—The only 
thing you can do is to dig them out, but if 
they are very numerous we should advise you 
to have the lawn dug over in the autumn, at 
the same time clearing out the weeds as tlie 
work goes on and adding a good dressing of 
manure. Then you can relay with fresh turf 
or wait until the spring and 6ow it down with 
good Crass seed. The soil is evidently very 
poor. _ 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — B. Barley. — Staphylea 

oolchica.- L. O. Loughlin .—Agathaea coelestia. 

--TV. F. Brown .—Berberis stenophylla. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Thos. S. Ware, Ltd., Feltham .—List of Bulbs. 
E. Percy Smith, 13, Witham Place. Boston.— 
Catalogue and Guide of Boses for Amateurs. 

W. Smith and Son, Aberdeen .—List of Bulbs. 
A. Dickson & Sons. Ltd., Belfast and Dublin. 
—“ Bawl mark " Bulbs. 

W. Drummond and Sons, Ltd., 57 and 58, Daw¬ 
son Street, Dublin.— Flower Bulbs, 101J. 


The Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Insti¬ 
tution.— It gives us much pleasure to 
announce that. Mr. Joseph Rochford, a 
member of the committee of the Gar¬ 
deners' lloyal Benevolent Institution, lias 
generously given to its funds the sum of 
£GOO in War Loan per cent, stock. This 
kind gift is unconditional, except that tlie 
interest therefrom is to he considered as 
Mr. Hochford’s annual donation to the In¬ 
stitution during 1 his life time. The com¬ 
mittee also gratefully acknowledge receipt 
of £20 from the committee of “Queen 
Alexandra Day.” 


Trial cf annual Sunflowers at Wisley.— 

The trial of annual Sunflowers at Wisley 
will be continued in 191(i. and senders of 
seed to the present trial are invited to 
send in their stocks again (twenty stasis 
of eaeh variety! by February 20th, lOlfi, 
addressed the Director, Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, 
Surrey. A separate Form of Entry (to lie 
obtained from the pireetor) must accom¬ 
pany each variety sent. 
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PLANTS THAT WEATHER THE 
STORMS, 

TnosE who have the care and pleasure of 
a flower garden may well think of the 
future in the face of the weather of the 
past summer. Those who had mostly 
tender plants will have felt, the pinch. I 
have been round my garden early this 
September just to see what plants have 
stood the storms best. Conspicuous among 
these were the Clematises, the large 
flower of which—larger and prettier than 
many seen in hot-houses—seemed to resist 
lietter than any. The loam-loving Lilies 
have done very well, especially the Henry 
Lily, and Gladiolus lias stood up very 
handsomely, and even better still, per¬ 
haps, are tho scarlet Lobelias from the 
two wild kinds of North-eastern America, 
which seem to rejoice in the rains. The 
Crinums of South Africa have withstood 
the storms very bravely on a raised bank 
in a warm corner. Tile Tea Roses 
struggled on always, and an hour or two 
of sun was sufficient, to induce them to 
come out again. All through the summer 
they have been much knocked about and 
spotted and mildewed, and many flowers 
have not opened. The Sweet Pens have 
been charming, and even if a little de¬ 
pressed by the heavy rains, a day of sun 
brought them out again. The everlasting 
Peas were first rate. The Blue Bindweed 
of Africa (C. mauritnnicn), among the 
dwarf plants, was quite happy, but it does 
not show its beauty in dull days. The per¬ 
petual Carnations planted out in the 
spring have answ'ered very well, and if 
we get a fine early autumn we can look- 
forward to a good bloom. The Water 
Lilies have been superb in hundreds of 
blooms of some kinds, only the last cold 
nights have made them look a bit sick. 
One large form of the true Forget-me-not 
we have the great pleasure to grow seems 
to have flowered all the summer, 
encouraged by the rains. The Loose¬ 
strifes and most of the Reeds by the 
waterside have done very well, and in the 
first days of September the most beautiful 
bank shrub is the Sweet Alder, fragrant 
and beautiful. Stocks are a failure and I 
am giving them up; the ugly look of the 
mildewed and stained doubles is too much 
for me. The Pentstemons of the Rooky 
Monnlnins, with their graceful drooping 
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flowers, are among the best tilings we 
have had. Perhaps the jewel of the 
garden in tho last days of August was the 
Azure Sage, which lias now sto<si for 
many years in the same lHisition, and 
given a good return every year. Fuchsias 
— tlie old kinds like fuigens and the com¬ 
mon kinds—have all flowered well, inti 
wanted heat to do their best. The 
Missouri Evening Primrose has been 
charming. The Flax in the mixed border 
was very good, and tile Phloxes also. The 
little Punien of the Italian hills was quite 
up to its usual. Tritomas promised very 
well but came rather lute. Rliyneosper- 
mum has done very well and is a plant of 
great promise. Ceanothus is always 
charming. Tho big golden Yarrow has 
been showy and does not seem to mind any 
weather. Romneyns have been very 
interesting, the great kind not so good as 
usual, hut the lesser kind that stuck to 
us through recent years has flowered well. 
They are fine flower-garden plants. The 
Cain? Figwort is good and the noble Mag¬ 
nolia of the Southern States. Tho Japanese 
Anemones are good as usual. I do not 
care for the double kinds. We are happy 
to possess a hardy kind of the African 
Uly. In a middle bed we put the old 
kind, and hope it will flower well in 
autumn, but we are not quite in the 
region of its hardiness. Yuccas are faith¬ 
ful as usual, Glorlosa a little better. The 
Flame Nasturtium rejoices in the rain, 
and also the beautiful. T. polyphyllum. 
Bergamotte is one of the most sure flowers 
of the year; it does not mind the weather 
in tlie least. The Dahlias, too, are happy 
in the wet, and being rather late escaped 
the summer rains. The Blue Salvia and 
others are also quite happy. Perhaps one 
of tlie most beautiful of our summer 
effects is from the common Honeysuckle 
and its various forms, particularly the red 
Dutch, climbing over Hollies and other 


shrubs. The Buddleias have done well. 
One of the handsomest things is tho New 
Zealand Reed (Arundo conspieua). Acan¬ 
thus is very stately. The Sea Lavenders 
are coining on well and Galtonia, or Cape 
Hyacinth, is a constant blooming plant. 
Lastly, we have tlie Heaths, which give 
ns their greatest beauty, perhaps, in 
winter and spring. At the end of summer 
we had the beautiful Dorset Heath open 
and the Irish Heath in its varieties. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Campanula sibirica. — This graceful 
plant seems one of the forms <.f our native 
Hall-bell (I 1 , rotuuitifolia). There are 
some of high value among them for choice 
borders. We use one on our Rose beds. 
I have never had tlie form speciosn (More) 
from W. Ireland. It may be at Glasnevln. 
From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Stupid flower gardening.— For some 
years I have not seen the spread of scarlet 
Pelargoniums before Buckingham Palace, 
hut a friend tells me they were there, just 
as tawdry as ever, on such a day ns the 
first Sunday in September. The idea of 
having a flower garden there was at no 
time a wise one. considering the large 
amount of space in the parks and in the 
garden of the Palace itself for flower 
gardening. A verdant lawn and some 
stately trees would have been better than 
all this display of wretched flower garden¬ 
ing. The show as it is is about as artistic 
as a display outside a butcher’s shop. 
Making a large flower garden in this posi¬ 
tion and then filling with one flower not 
suited to our climate was surely a most 
inartistic effort. And this in England, the 
cradle of good gardening. 

Hardy Fern-clad walls, — I have been 
much interested in your leader upon the 
planting of old walls. In my exjierience 
of Fern walls I have met with them in 
Nature in various places. I know an old 
wall pretty well covered on the shady side 
with Aspleniums, A. Trichomanes being 
the dominating species. Another old wall 
in a somewhat similar position was more 
or less covered with the Wall Rue 
(Asplenium Ruta-murnria). There was no 
evidence of the Ferns having been planted 
by hand. The common Maiden-hair may 
be found in suitable places near where I 
lived many years ago on the north coast 
of Ireland, and very likely elsewhere. 
Those who wander about and leave the 
beaten track find many objects of interest 
in tho way of plant growth and furnishing. 
—E. II. 

Calendula officinalis.— The old Scotch 
Marigolds, although they tend to become 
rather too plentiful from self-sown seeds, 
are not without a certain value were it 
for nothing else" than their verv accom- 
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modating qualities anti the freedom and 
duration of their bloom. Even in the 
face of many choicer things I must con¬ 
fess to a certain liking for these old-time 
flowers, which are seen to much advantage 
in many of our cottage gardens. The 
single and double varieties are at present 
very showy, and there is a rather good 
sort, Meteor by name, which Is not without 
value. I wonder if anyone now grows the 
almost forgotten C. plnvialis. It seems to 
me to be quite as worthy of a place as 
some of the later Dimorpbotheca hybrids, 
which, like C. pluvialis, are of a slatey- 
blue colour, and which do not expand in 
wet or sunless weather.—W. McG. 

Verbena rad leans.— The dwarf forms of 
Verbena are very interesting and have not 
nowadays their due place in our flower 
gardens. This comes from Sir Frank 
Crisp, a dwarf, creeping plant with purple 
flowers well worth a trial for the rock 
garden. 

Campanula muralis.— The most useful 
of the Rock Hairbells. A plant that really 
deserves the epithet we may have seen in 
nursery lists, “a tremendous bloomer.” 
On rock walls, stony banks, or edgings it 
is admirable! It has a hideous synonym 
I never use which might well adorn the 
tomb of a botanist. They are so devoid 
of all taste in their nomenclature, and now 
with their compounds of hybrids more re¬ 
pulsive than ever. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Cladiolus Saundersi.— This handsome 
Gladiolus, although it was introduced 
into this country nearly fifty years ago, is 
but rarely seen. One reason for this is 
probably that Its habitat being in South 
Africa it may l)e considered too tender 
for open-air culture, but it appears per¬ 
fectly hardy, never being given the 
slightest protection here and coming up 
stronger year after year. The spikes 
attain a height of 3 feet, and the flowers, 
three of which are expanded on a spike at 
the same time, are very striking. In 
eoiour they are bright scarlet, the three 
lower segments having a white centre 
plentifully spotted with vermilion. The 
expanded blossoms each mensure rather 
more than 3 inches across. If the petals, 
however, are stretched out the flower will 
measure C> inches. Considering its hardi¬ 
ness and beauty, it is a wonder that this 
Gladiolus is not more widely grown. It is 
a far more reliable plant than Gladiolus 
princeps, which has proved a very bad 
doer in many places, although described 
as being perfectly hardy when first sent 
out.— South Devon. 

A dry wall and Its making.— “ W.’s ” 
remarks on the making of a dry wall, in 
the issue of September 4. are interesting 
and practical, especially as regards plant¬ 
ing. His views are corroborated by the 
success which attends Thorn hedges 
planted in the way he recommends. In 
this locality fields are divided by dry stone 
walls—“ dykes," as we call them—and 
these are built entirely without the use of 
lime or mortar of any description. When 
the level of one field is above that of the 
other, as the dyke is built young plants of 
Thorn are inserted nmong the stones ns 
building goes on. and in a short time a 
thick hedge with an impervious bottom is 
formed. The building of these dry-stone 
walls Is considered to be highly skilled 
work, and I have often thought that a 
Galloway dry-stone-dyker could make an 
excellent job, under suiiervislon, of retain¬ 
ing walls. Of course. Thorns are robust 
plants, much more so than the majority 
of those used in walls, but “W.’s” ideas 
In respect of planting are confirmed, as 
those who live in this neighbourhood may 
readily see.—MV’MoO, 
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The old double Rocket.— The praise so 
often bestowed on this old-time favourite 
is well merited. It would be difficult to 
over-estimate its value as one of our best 
hardy flowers, though the bedding craze 
has banished it from many a garden, in 
common with not a few other old- 
fashioned flowers. A writer in a note 
lately referred to the scent of the double 
Rockets, which is well-nigh unrivalled 
amongst our hardy flowers. In this neigh¬ 
bourhood the culture of the double Rocket 
has, providentially, not died out—at all 
events, in cottage gardens—and on dewy 
June evenings one has no not'd to look 
over confining hedge or lattice gate to be 
aware of its presence, the air being filled 
with the sweet odour of the flowers. The 
advice to divide and replant in fresh soil 
every year should be made especial note 
of, for on this depends its successful 
cultivation. Plants that are left undis¬ 
turbed dwindle and lack vigour, even if 
they do not die, as they generally do. 
They may he divided either in the early 
spring or in the autumn, the plants in rich 
soil attaining a height of about 2 feet and 
flowering well.— South Devon. 

A garden isle in storm. — Those who 
have the happiness of living in a garden 
isle have experiences we have no idea of 
in our land. This is from a friend in 
Jamaica :— 

We have had a hurricane. It was 
a long and nerve-racking one, twenty- 
four hours from start to finish. There 
were four awful hours from mid-day 
on August 13th to 4 o’clock. The roar¬ 
ing of the wind drowns every other 
sound, and you can’t even hear the 
crashing down of the branches as they 
are torn from the trees. All solid 
houses escaped, but the damage to 
Bananas throughout the island is 
reckoned to be 90 per cent. We didn’t 
catch the middle of the storm; that 
hit Haiti and afterwards the coast of 
Texas at Galveston. There is no 
visible electrical disturbance in a 
hurricane, but, judging by the effect 
on one’s nerves, I think there must 
be a good deal of invisible. Heavy 
rain always comes. The wind blew it 
under the door, and the E. end of 
the hut was a pond. One of the 
humours of the storm was this: — 
Samuels went out to the kitchen, in a 
lull, to see about something. Soon 
after, there was a regular tiger- 
shake of wind, and for greater security 
I locked the door which faced it. He 
returning, and not knowing this, 
thought the door had stuck with the 
wet, applied a vigorous shoulder and 
whole weight of body, and off flew the 
tiling the bolt catches into. You 
should have seen the result. Six feet 
of Samuels precipitated on the wet 
floor and a roar of wind and rain 
deluge and showers of green leaves 
coming in behind him. We righted 
matters with a heavy table against the 
door, and next morning brought a 
carpenter and repairs. 

We had three days’ warning of the 
hurricane before it reached us. Now 
another is brewing in the same place, 
the “ Windward Islands,” a thousand 
miles away, hut they don’t think it is 
going to he serious. The trees have 
lost about half their leaves, and many 
look battered and withered. It 
finished the Mango crop. A Oocoanut- 
tree at. my “ door-mouth ” came down 
and just missed the dove’s cage. We 
saved the pigeon-house by lashing it 
with a rope to the supiiorts on which 
the hut stands. 


FRUIT. 

MAKING THE MOST OF THE SMALL 
GARDEN. 

I suppose something may be said in 
favour of the advice of which one hears 
so much in these days in connection with 
gardens to dispense with everything that 
is ornamental in favour of that which is 
useful. So far as- small gardens are con¬ 
cerned the space allotted to flowers is in¬ 
considerable, and the pecuniary benefit 
derived therefrom very trifling. Taking, 
however, the majority of small gardens, 
it is certain that much might be done to 
render them more profitable to the 
owners. Certainly the first consideration 
in the way of vegetables should be those 
that give the best and most enduring re¬ 
turn from a given area, like Potatoes. 
Onions, Runner Beans, Cabbages, and the 
best types of Curled Kale; also those 
grown for gathering ripe for winter con¬ 
sumption, like the Little Marvel Pea, men¬ 
tioned in a recent issue of Gardening 
Illustrated, and Haricot Dwarf Beans. 
Neither of these takes up much space in 
comparison to the amount of good, whole¬ 
some food obtained. In contrast to the 
first-named vegetables there are others 
either occupying a lot of space in propor¬ 
tion to the results obtained, like Marrows, 
large Broccoli, and Cauliflower, or for 
which there is only a comparatively small 
demand in the kitchen, and that hardly 
pay for marketing on a small scale. All 
the above should only lie grown in suf¬ 
ficient quantity to meet the household re¬ 
quirements, with a special provision as to 
avoidance of waste. 

If much needs doing for the small 
garden in tile way of the improvement of 
vegetable culture alike in quantity, 
variety, and selection, the. question of 
fruit is still more important, especially as 
either raw or cooked, with or without 
cereals, it is such an important factor in 
the daily menu, especially where there Is 
a small family. Making the most of the 
space available to produce a supply for 
several months should be one of the first 
considerations. The cordon system is the 
best to adopt for Apples and Plums, 
choosing in each case sorts that will give 
a succession. If the bush style is pre¬ 
ferred to the cordon for the smaller fruits 
the bushes should lie kept in hounds not 
by stubby pruning but by the annual 
cutting out of the longest shoots and weak 
growth in the ease of fruits amenable to 
such treatment, like Black Currants and 
Gooseberries. White and Red Currants 
can, of course, be spurred in. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


NOTES AND TIE PLIES. 

A useful preserving Cherry.— For cook¬ 
ing, the Kentish Red has few equals, and 
for some purposes I prefer it to the 
Morello. It is an excellent fruit for tarts 
and preserving, and is, when ripe, less 
acid than the Morello. Few varieties do 
better in standard form than the Kentish 
Red, though when grown thus I should, 
for a private garden, prefer what are 
termed medium standards—that is, with a 
short stem — as then the fruits are 
easily gathered, and I do not think they 
are so much troubled by birds. Tbe 
Kentish Red and Flemish are much alike, 
but I prefer the former, as the flesh is 
remarkably tender and juicy. It makes a 
neat standard, and is not fastidious ns to 
soil. It is at its best from the middle to 
the end of July. Quite recently I saw this 
variety in great quantities—hawkers sell¬ 
ing it ns a dessert variety. If the fruits 
are allowed to hang they become much 
i darker in eoiour and sweeler.—F. K. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

ROCK-LOVING ACIIILLEAS. 

(Yarrow.) 

The rock-loving species o£ this genus, 
together with those that have been raised 
in gardens, deserve well at the hands of 
the rock gardener. Possessed of a fine 
leaf beauty, the best of them, when in¬ 
telligently planted, are capable of good 
effects both before and after flowering. It 
is at such times that the white or silvery 
patches of the better kinds, sharply con¬ 
trasting with other vegetation around, 
may be said to be performing a dual ser¬ 
vice, a service even greater in some in¬ 
stances— e.g., silvery foliage and white 
flower-heads—than is possible while tiie 
plants are in flower. To this end it is well 
to know something of the likes and dis¬ 
likes of these plants, which, generally 
hardy, are apt to get into unsuitable soil 
or position. For example, so well known 
a silver form as A. uwbellata may grow 
and flower quite well as an edging to a 


large bed—I have, indeed, in the mind’s 
eye a case in point where an edging nearly 
200 feet long, 15 inches wide, was so em¬ 
ployed—yet failed to attract because of the 
murky condition of stem and leaf. On the 
other hand the same species in rock wall 
or Assure, or, indeed, any perfectly- 
drained, sunny position, with an assured 
depth of grit, old mortar, or finely-broken 
sandstone or limestone for its roots, would 
be endowed with so silvery a hue that it 
would catch the eye at once. In a word, 
the thing that matters to such as these is 
warmth, root and branch, if we would 
have them yield the best they are capable 
of giving. Hence, sunny places should be 
selected, since these, in conjunction with 
poor or stony soil, will render the plants ' 
attractive during several months of the 
year. Shade and soils rich in humus are 
things to avoid. Exceptions to this rule 
would be A. rupestris and A. tomentosa, 
while those having greyish leafage, as A. 
serbica, grow and flower well in sandy j 
loam. Increase may be effected by divi¬ 
sion in spring and by seeds, the majority | 
seeding fairly well. Those of the tufted 
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and carpeting class root freely when in 
contact with the soil, a condition en¬ 
couraged by periodical mulching. Cuttings 
inserted in August and September in sandy 
soil in a cold frame also root freely. They 
are, however, impatient of being over¬ 
watered. The following are the best 
kinds :— 

A. ACEitATii-’OLU.— As Anthemis Aizoon 
this was one of the many silvery-leaved 
plants tried in the “ carpet - bedding ” 
gardening forty odd years ago. It had no 
possible chance, however, against the 
sward-like Antennnria tomentosa. As a 
1 rock-gardening subject it is at once good 
and choice, the narrow, silvery foliage and 
i glistening white—almost shilling-large— 
flower-heads rendering it at once distinct. 
A Grecian species 4 inches to (i inches high. 
Likes well-drained, sandy loam. 

A. arc,extra.— The “Kew Handlist” 
deals with this under Tanacetum, though 
the generic name, Achillea, is given prefer¬ 
ence in the gardens. It is one of the gems 
of the silvery set, the short, bluntly-ter¬ 
minated . leaves, minutely pinnate, con¬ 
tributing pretty rosettes, above which, to 


4 inches or so high, rise the pure white 
flower-heads. Habit very neat and com¬ 
pact. Asia Minor. 

A. ClavenNzE. —The pronouncedly forked 
and jagged leaves of this silvery-leaved 
kind separate it from all. Six inches 
or 8 inches high, free and vigorous in 
i growth, and of striking whiteness, it is 
i a plant for all. Both stems and leaves are 
! endowed with a felt-like Hovering of silky 
hairs. Flower-heads white in a corym¬ 
bose cyme. Common on calcareous rocks, 
Eastern Alps, etc 

A. compact a (syu. A. sericea).—A neat- 
I habited species from the Orient, having 
white flower-heads and silvery foliage. I 
consider the latter its better attribute. 

A. Giuesbaohi. —This distinct and good 
sort is of garden origin, the deeply-notched 
leafage being of a hoary-grey or glaucous 
tone, the flowers pure white and freely 
produced in corymbs 0 inches to 9 inches 
high. 

A. holosehice a.—A good silvery-leaved 
sort of a neat, erect habit of growth, 
whose ti-inch long leaves approximate to 
the common Millfoil in outline. The 


leaflets are usually live-parted. Flowers 
golden-yellow. Greece. 

A. Huteri.— A silvery species of tufted 
habit, and with distinctly notched leaves, 
growing 0 inches or more high. A good 
carpeter of the soil. Flower-heads white. 
Switzerland. 

A. Jabornegoi.— A pretty and interest¬ 
ing hybrid between A. Clnvenn* and A. 
mosehata, of compact habit, with hoary 
foliage, and rather large, pure white 
flower-heads. A free-growing sort worthy 
of inclusion in any collection. 

A. Keixereri. —Of hybrid origin, and 
certainly one of the indispensables of the 
race, though by no means common. In 
established examples the linear leaves are 
G inches to 9 inches long, tapering to a 
point, and about i inch broad. Leaflets 
minute, isolated, and usually obscurely 
throe-lobed at their extremities. Flower- 
heads white. Quite a gem among silvery- 
leaved sorts of the first rank, and an ideal 
subject for the rock garden. 

A. Obkisti. —A species having small, 
hoary, grey leafage in tufts, the white 
flower-heads attaining about 6 inches high. 
It is not one of the most distinct, attrac¬ 
tive, or vigorous. Europe. 

A. Philippopoli.— The plant is new to 
me. It is distinct in its erect, shrubby 
habit, which is Santolina-like, though 
much less pronouncedly silver than that 
plant at its best. A foot high, flower 
yellow, in small, flattish heads. 

A rupestris. —An Italian species with 
evergreen, spathulate, and usually entire 
leaves, though in free growth they are 
frequently toothed at their extremities. 
The pure white flowers, which are freely 
produced at 4 inches to fi inches high, con¬ 
trast sharply with the foliage. An excel¬ 
lent rock-garden subject, preferring a good 
bed of sandy loam. 

A. serbica (see fig.).—A tufted species 
of free growth, having short, narrow, 
finely-pinnate, more or less silvery, leaves, 
and a wealth of pure white flowers. An 
excellent rock or wall species. So placed, 
the plant is usually very free flowering. 
On level ground it is less silvery and 
flowers less freely. Four to G inches high. 
Servia. 

A. tomentosa.— This accommodating 
species of carpeting habit, and one of the 
best known, forms dense patches of woolly- 
green foliage, from which spring numerous 
corymbs of golden-yellow flower-heads 
about 9 inches high. Succeeds well in 
loamy soils, while growing most freely in 
those of a, sandy nature. It flowers in 
May and June, and frequently, later on in 
the season, a second flowering is pro¬ 
duced. Europe and North Asia. 

A. umbellata. —A Grecian species, and 
quite one of the prettiest and most dis¬ 
tinct of the silvery-leaved set. It dislikes 
strong loamy soils or anything approach¬ 
ing wetness, and is happiest in a hot, dry, 
or poor, stony soil. In such it ranks with 
the best of the silver-leaved sorts. Admir¬ 
ably suited to a dryish wall with sunny 
aspect. Height G inches to 9 inches, or 
even more occasionally. Flowers white. 

A. Wilczecki. — A plant of hybrid or 
garden origin, whose parentage I am not 
aware of, though its vigour and habit of 
growth would suggest A. lingulata or its 
variety buglossis as one parent. In any 
case it is one of the most beautiful and 
free of the whole race; a charming rock- 
garden subject withal. The softl.v-downy 
or silken leaves are imbricately notched at 
the margin. Flower-heads large, pure 
white, a score or so in a well-disposed 
corymb about 9 inches high. A plant of 
distinction and merit. 

A. conjuucta, A. mosehata, A. mace- 
donia, and A. Fort* are others of the 
dwarf set. IE. H. Jenkins. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

WOBURN WASH. 

In Gardening Illustrated of August 28th, under 
the heading " Pears cracked/’ you refer to 
Woburn-wash. Will you kindly tell me the 
exact proportions of chemicals and also tne 
exact proportions of \Voburn-Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture?—tV. G. Thohold. 

[The Woburn Wash recommended for 
winter application is, we find on referring 
to a treatise issued under the joint author¬ 
ship of Messrs. Silencer Pickering, M.A., 
F.R.S., and Fred V. Theobald, M.A., made 
as follows Iron sulphate, i IP).; quick¬ 
lime, 1 lb.; paraffin (solar distillate), 
5 pints; water, '.)) gallons; caustic soda, 
2 lb. to 2) ]b. The lime must he fresh 
burnt from the kiln (not air-slaked) and 
slaked before adding it to the other in¬ 
gredients. The caustic soda should be 
added last or after the paraffin, etc., has 
been churned up with the aid of a syringe 
and transformed into an emulsion; 
strain before using it. The formula for 
the making of the Woburn - Bordeaux, 
quoted from the same work, is as 
follows:—Copper sulphate, 1 J lb.; quick¬ 
lime, i lb. to i lb.; paraffin (solar dis¬ 
tillate), 5 pints; water, !»J gallons; caustic 
soda, 2 lb. to 25 lb. This is for winter 
use while the trees are dormant. For 
summer use we quote the formula for the 
making of Woburn-Bordeaux emulsion, 
which is thus;—Copper sulphate, 10 oz.; 
lime-water, Si gallons; water, 10 gallons, 
nearly; paraffin (solar distillate), 22J oz. 
The copper sulphate should he dissolved 
separately in about i gallon of water. 
Into a separate vessel (a wooden tub is 
best) put i lb. of quicklime and add 
12 gallons to 15 gallons of water. Stir 
once or twice and then let it settle. When 
the liquid is clear put SJ gallons of it into 
the eopiier sulphate solution and add 
sufficient water to make up to 10 gallons. 
Then add the paraffin and churn the whole 
into an emulsion with a syringe. Unless 
you have convenience' for carrying out the 
mixing and making of the foregoing and 
are in a position to obtain the kind of 
paraffin named you would fiud it much 
more convenient and far cheaiier to pur¬ 
chase the preparation ready for use. All 
that is then necessary is to dilute and 
apply either or all, according to directions 
sent with them. The name and address 
of the makers is Messrs. W. Voss and Co., 
Utd., Glengall Road, Milwall, London, E.] 


ROTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Violets unhealthy.—I would be (dad to 
know what blight causes the blotches on the 
enclosed Violet leaves. Paraffin, soot, etc., 
have all been tried, and the bed has been 
kept well hoed, but nothing seems to do them 
any good. They are planted out in half-shade 
after having flowered in a frame, and the 
Neapolitan Violets next to them are quite free 
from blight.— M. Hawses. 

[Your Violets have been attacked by the 
Violet-leaf spot-fungus. All you can do 
now is to collect and burn all the affected 
leaves. Seeing that many of the spores of 
the fungus must have matured and been 
shed on the soil you should, early in the 
summer next year, spray the plants with 
Bordeaux mixture in advance of the 
disease appearing, on the principle of pre¬ 
vention being the best cure.] 

Wasps.—These have appeared in great 
numbers of late, and have attacked fruit 
both outdoors and under glass to such an 
extent that muslin has in the latter 
instance had to be tacked over the ventila¬ 
tors of tile houses to keep them out. 
Bottles partly filled with beer and sugar 
make very efficient traps to susrieud on 
walls, but the best of all remedies is to 
hare their nests sea relied for and 
destroyed with cyanide of lsi'.nssium solu¬ 
tion. This has of necessity to be deputed 
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to a trustworthy person, and everything 
employed in connection with it, ns well as 
tlie solution, is, when not in use, kept 
under lock and key. It is useless merely 
destroying nests close at home, as the 
insects come from a considerable distance 
in search of food, and nothing much loss 
than the radius of a mile is therefore of 
any avail. Last year no fewer than 200 
nests were destroyed—G. 1*. K. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
These plants have developed remarkably 
well of late, many specimens that looked 
far from interesting two months since are 
now represented by large, bushy speci¬ 
mens. The wet weather of July and 
August caused the outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums to grow much more freely tliau 
usual, and the result of this undue amount 
of growth is seen in the development of 
plants the like of which 1 have not seen 
for many years past. This is especially 
noticeable with two-year-old plants, and 1 
refer especially to these, as, with ordinary i 
Care in regard to staking and tying, they 
yield a mass of blossoms far in excess of 
anything I have ever seen in plants that 
are raised annually. For cut-flower pur- 
Iioses 1 grow these plants in long rows in 
a part of the garden specially allocated to 
them, and at the time of writing it is next 
to impossible to get between the rows of 1 
plants in order to attend to their require¬ 
ments. 1 usually allow at the time of 
planting a space of o feet between the 
rows, and have generally found this space 
is ample for the plants to develop satis¬ 
factorily. 1 do not mind in the least the 
plants being larger and more bushy than 
usual this year, because this will assure 
my having a plethora of dainty sprays of 
blossoms for cut-flower purposes for some 
time to come. I am especially interested 
in cultivating these outdoor plants in the 
same position for two or more years in 
succession, as it goes to prove which sorts 
are the hardier, and, therefore, best suited 
to tlie climatic conditions prevailing within 
the United Kingdom. I And that some of 
the most dainty things that are usually 
extolled because of their beautiful decora¬ 
tive character fail to pass through the 
trying conditions of our British winter. 
For instance, Rol des Blancs, the incom¬ 
parable pure white Japanese early-flower¬ 
ing sort, has failed altogether, and the 
same may be said of that remarkable 
chestnut - crimson - coloured variety Almi- 
rante. These two sorts I value more 
highly than almost any other varieties of 
the early-flowering Chrysanthemums in my 
garden, and it seems a strange fact that 
both of them should have failed. We want 
a good white sort, like ltoi des Blancs, 
that is quite hardy, and if raisers will 
give us something quite as good in colour 
and form ns Almirante, but with a better 
constitution, then growers will be happy. 
Those varieties that have survived are 
wondrously vigorous, their vigorous 
branching growths needing quite strong 
stakes and stout raffia to maintain them 
in lwsition. Many of the plants are 
coming into flower at the time of writing, 
and, judging by the first fruits of this 
year’s crop of blossoms, the prosiieets are 
very bright indeed. In order to satisfy 
the claims of those who require the 
blossoms for indoor decorations some of 
the plants are lieing partially disbudded 
and others are having just a few of the 
I more crowded buds in tlie clusters of 
j terminal buds thinned out. Such sorts ns 
t'raufordia, Cranford Yellow, Framfield 
I Early White, Mrs. Scott, and those that 
develop their buds and blossoms in similar 


fashion are being disbudded to one bud on 
each shoot. From these buds 1 am quite 
safe iu stating 1 shall obtain large and 
handsome blooms of beautiful form, well 
fitted for the more bold decorations in¬ 
doors. There is a host of other sorts 
that do remarkably well when the buds 
are slightly thinned out. Already plants 
of these varieties have developed, or are 
developing, buds in the greatest profusion, 
and to get tlie best results from these 
plants 1 am leaving any nuinlier between 
three and six buds on each shoot. Sueli 
shoots, when treated in this fashion, pro¬ 
duce ideal sprays for decoration, and there 
are so many uses to which they can be 
put. The varieties that I have in my mind 
that are amenable to this method of cul¬ 
ture are Improved Masse, Dolores, Juliet, 
Goacher's Crimson, Mrs. J. Fielding, 
Cranford Fink, and others similar in their 
character of growth and bud production. 
The more profuse-flowering varieties that 
evolve their buds iu clusters, with tlie buds 
well set apart, are allowed to grow on 
quite naturally to the full development of 
the flowers. The type of plant to which 
1 refer here is well represented by Mine. 
Marie Masse and its numerous sports, 
which I have always regarded as an ideal 
tyi>e of an early-flowering outdoor Chrys¬ 
anthemum. The plants are free-flowering, 
branching, and most robust, and one may 
cut and come again for quite a long period 
during which tlie flowering lasts. 

Already some of the ixnnpons are look¬ 
ing very well. During the last two or 
three weeks that fine variety Orange Fet 
has been very line indeed, developing 
sprays of beautiful blossoms without any 
disbudding whatsoever. It is a highly 
decorative sort and its blossoms are pro¬ 
duced on wiry footstalks of good length 
Most of these, strange to relate, are later 
in flowering this year than usual: others 
that are coming into flower are La Luxem¬ 
bourg, a good bronze sort, iume. Ed. 
Lefort, a reddish-bronze kind, and its 
citron-yellow sport Gladys Gray, the two 
latter making a fine pair, contrasting 
beautifully in tlie border under the autumn 
sun. Anastasia is making a beautiful 
hedge with its myriads of dainty blossoms 
of a rosy-purple colour, and this display 
should last well into November. I have a 
pretty rich bronze Siiort from this variety 
which I call Bronze Anastasia. It hardly 
seems to have the same vigour ns the 
parent plant, still it is very fine. There 
are many other pompons that stand the 
winter well, and these are represented in 
many cases by plants of abnormal pro¬ 
portions. They will provide me with cut 
flowers for a long time to come. E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums.—By this time all dis¬ 
budding should be tinished in the ease of 
the large-flowering varieties. Within the 
next few days it will lie advisable to house 
the majority of these plants, osiweially 
those grown for large blooms. The late 
varieties can remain out of doors for some 
time to keep them hack as much ns possi¬ 
ble. These should he placed in a sheltered 
part of the garden, or a light framework 
may be fixed up, over which covering can 
be run if frost is likely. In housing tlie 
plants avoid overcrowding; rather risk 
some plants outside than stand them too 
thickly’ in the houses and lose tile bottom 
leaves. Open the ventilators wide for a 
time till tlie plants become used to their 
different surroundings. Fumigate the 
houses several times before the buds be¬ 
come too far advanced. During late Seie 
tember and October, even after housing, 
these plants should be given a light dress¬ 
ing of artificial manure. 
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ROSES. 


ROSE GERBE ROSE. 

Those wlio know tills Rose will agree that 
it is one of the most pleasing of Rambler 
Roses, although to a casual observer It | 
may only 'appear very ordinary. It is 
classed as a Wichuraiana, but is quite 
different from the majority of that class, 
both in habit of growth and style of 
flower. The growths, instead of being 
slim and pendulous as In the Wicbur- 
aianas, are stiff and sturdy, more nearly j 
resembling that of the multiflora set. 
The foliage has a glossy surface, which 
enables it to successfully resist mildew l 
and other pests. The flowers, produced 
mostly in small sprays of three to six. are I 


supporting habit particularly adapts it. 
This tine climbing Rose was introduced by 
Barbier in 1905, and deserves much more 
attention than it has hitherto obtained. 

Eglantine. 


ROSES ON TREES. 

The kinds of trees that climbing Roses do 
best on are those that are spare-headed 
and thin and that do not root freely on 
the surface. The great thing in first plant¬ 
ing is to give the plants a good start by 
well breaking up the soil and heavily 
manuring it. The Roses should be planted 
early in the autumn, spreading out the 
roots and well mulching the ground. The 
variety Euphrosyne, figured to-day, is a 
good variety for the purpose, producing 
long trusses of bloom of a delightful pink, 



Bose Euphrosyne on a tree. 


very much larger than those of most of 
its class. The deep-pink, shapely buds 
open out to rather flat, pure pink blossoms, 
which last a long time on the tree. Gerbe 
Rose is an early bloomer, the first 
blossoms appearing about Juue 10th to 
June 15th. One of the most valuable 
qualities of this Rose is that it blossoms- 
again in the autumn, and is as near being 
perpetual as any Rambler I know. My 
specimen is grown as a pillar Rose, and at 
the time of writing (September 1st) it is 
quite gay with soft pink flowers and 
opening buds, which emit a delicious per¬ 
fume. Gerbe Rose can be used in many 
ways, its dense foliage making it particu¬ 
larly useful for covering arches, pergolas, 
or walls. It- looks well when grown in a 
large bed on the lawn or in the semi-wild 
garden, for which purpose its sturdy, Relf- 
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Ike individual flowers, though small, being 
enriched with a golden centre of stamens. 


1‘OLYANTHA ROSES AS STANDARDS. 
The beautiful little Polyantha Roses are 
widely used now for edging and massing, 
for which they are eminently suitable ; but 
one does not often see these miniature 
Roses grown as standards. It is a pity 
that Rose nurserymen do not try to culti¬ 
vate a taste for standard Polyantkas, for 
once the public obtains some idea of their 
great beauty, this form of Rose-tree would 
quickly become popular. They have 
many advantages over other forms of 
standards, being exceptionally hardy, free, 
and easy to cultivate, literally covered 
with bloom practically the whole season, 
and often right into the winter. Tae 
blossoms being light and the heads com¬ 


pact, such standards do not offer the same 
resistance to the wind as do the general 
run of standards. Although the Poly¬ 
antha standards, like all other classes of 
Roses, are improved by an annual thin¬ 
ning out of the older wood, they will 
thrive well and continue to throw up fine 
young growths if never touched with the 
knife. 

The most convenient height to grow this 
form of standard is about 3 feet. One or 
two such standards dotted among a bed of 
Swarf Polyantha Roses add much to the 
effectiveness of the bed and relieve the 
flatness. Specimens planted along Ihe 
sides of drives and wide paths would give 
a much finer show of colour than is ob¬ 
tained from many of the standards often 
used for such purixrses. Practically all 
the varieties of Polyantha Roses do well 
on standard Briers, but some are more 
effective and pleasing than others. 

Ouleans Rose is perhaps the best of all. 
It hears large showy trusses of vivid rosy- 
red rosettes, the largest bunches being 
veritable bouquets. The growth is very 
clean and healthy, with an abundance of 
fine pale-green foliage. Orleans Rose is 
one of the most vigorous of the dwarf 
Polyanthus, and would very’ quickly form 
quite n massive head. 

Jessie is equally effective, but less 
vigorous, forming a neater, more com¬ 
pact head. The trusses of rich, crimson- 
scarlet flowers are very' bright. 

Ellen Poulson gives very' fine sprays of 
i clierry-rose coloured flowers, which pos- 
1 sess a most pleasing perfume. Another 
scented variety is 

Eugenie Lamesch, the blossoms of 
which are borne singly or in small sprays. 
The colouring is very dainty, varying from 
pale cream to clear yellow flushed with 
I pink. The colour of 

Leonie Lamesch is still more extra¬ 
ordinary. being a mixture of deep coppery- 
red and bright yellow. . The quaint little 
blooms are well set off by the glossy ruddy- 
green foliage, and have a distinct Teu 
scent. One of the earliest to bloom is 

Frau Oecile Walter, which produces 
good-sized clusters of dainty yellow buds, 
which open out to pale-cream flowers. 

Mamax Levavasseuh, also known as 
Baby Dorothy, is very effective, the lovely 
bunches of pink flowers closely re¬ 
sembling those of the Rambler Dorothy 
Perkins. Another grand pink variety is 
Mrs. W. II. Cutbush. The finest white 
variety is 

Yvonne Rawer.— This produces enor¬ 
mous bunches of pure white, cup-shaped 
rosettes, which give out a strong, sweet, 
Musk perfume. It is a very early Rose to 
, bloom, and continues right through the 
I season. The flowers of 

Merveille des Rouges are bright erim- 
| son with white splashes in the centres, the 
' sprays of medium size. Eglantine. 
— 

Rose K. V. Machin.—ThiB, essentially an 
exhibition Bose, is one of the finest of last 
season’s noveltiee. It is inclined to be short 
and stumpy. yet it is quite sturdy and fairly 
free-flowering. The blooms are produced on 
rigid Btems, a great advantage in an exhibi¬ 
tion variety, so many of which have weak 
flower-stalks. The blooms of II. V. Machin are 
of globular form, with perfect centres and 
not given to splitting, the percentage of good 
flowers being very high. They are also very 
full, yet opening easily, the firm outer petals 
reflexing gracefully. The colour is striking, 
the intense brilliant scarlet-crimson being 
veined and suffused with velvety black. H. \. 
Machin was awarded a gold medal by the 
National Bose Society, and has already been 
the winner of several silver medals as the best 
bloom in the show.— Eglantine. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— Xew Edition, lSlh, revised, with descriptions 
OJ all the best plants, trees, and eh rube, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Siv, 15s, ; 
post free, 15s. Od. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
oi Gardening Iia.i stkatkh, 031 Loieolhe Inn Fields, 
London, Tl'.C. 
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VEGETABLES. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

managing a garden.—By profession I am a 
commercial traveller, but at the same time I 
consider myself a practical man. I leave 
home at 9 a in., and return at 6.30 p.m., and 
am finished at 1 p.m. on Saturday. 1 have 
the chance of taking an allotment constitut¬ 
ing 10 roods of ground at the yearly rental 
of 10s.; ground, I am given to understand, one 
would call virgin soil. Can you tell me if this 
is too much of an undertaking for one man, 
and, if not, will you give me some idea how 
to proceed and what to plant? Do you know 
of a cheap book that would help me?—G. T. il. 

[The difficulty in the way of carrying 
out such a plan is that City men in your 
position find it difficult to give the time 
needed whim it is required. In summer 
there is a good deal of daylight after G.30, 
and if the evening meal is not allowed to 
encroach on the time to too large an ex¬ 
tent a lot of work can lie got through. 
The early mornings, too, are light, aud 
give good opportunity. Hut much of the 
work requires to be done in the autumn 
and winter and early spring; even now, 
in September, it is almost too dark to see 
anything out of doors after seven, and 
soon it will be dark before you leave town 
and up to breakfast-time in the morning. 
Hut it is surprising how much some 
enthusiastic men manage to do in spite of 
these drawbacks, and we think you might 
very well make the attempt if you can 
arrange for a little assistance at pressing 
times when, for the reasons stated, even¬ 
ing work is almost out of the question. 
You may not he able to do everything you 
would like to, but. the garden would pro¬ 
bably give you a good deal of satisfaction, 
and you should get a large supply of fresh 
vegetables and flowers from it. As you 
are speaking of an allotment we assume 
you mean 10 rods (or perches), not 10 
roods. An acre consists of 4 roods, and 
you could not hope to tackle 2} acres. Ten 
rods constitute one-sixteenth of an acre. 
J>et us know the condition of the soil, 
whether in Grass or recently broken up, 
and state your own wishes as to cultiva¬ 
tion, then we shall lie in a belter position to 
advise.] 

Onions —All the spring-sown bulbs will 
now be lifted, and, after careful ripening, 
be stored for the winter. On the proper 
ripening and drying of the bulbs depends 
in a great measure their keeping when 
stored. The bulbs should be pulled and 
laid in lines on their sides, turning them 
carefully every other day if line. Should 
the ground he required for another crop at 
once the Onions may be lifted and carried 
to any spare plot of ground for maturing, 
and in the event of dull, wet weather con¬ 
tinuing they should be laid in pits or 
frames and the lights kept over them, but 
admitting air freely both at lop and bottom 
to ensure a free circulation of air. Cure 
should be taken not to bruise the bulbs. 

Cabbage.— The principal plantation of 
Cabbage will now be made on ground re¬ 
cently occupied by Onions. As this was 
well manured it will require little pre¬ 
paration beyond breaking up the surface 
with a fork. Plants will stand the winter 
better on such ground than on that which 
has been recently trenched and manured. 
The ground about Cabbage plants p-’t out 
some time ago is hoed frequently and the 
plants sprinkled with soot. The soot 
causes the foliage to assume a dark-green 
colour and keeps slugs and other pests in 
check.—F. W. G. 

Lifting Eeetroot.—In lifting the roote of 
Beet it is necessary to exercise great care ill 
order that they may he intact for boiling. 
Should the root be injured the consequent 
bleeding will spoil the appearance of the Beet 
when cooked. When the bulk of the crop is 
lifted it may he Btored in any frost-proof place 
and packed in dry sand. To permit the skin 
to become firm the roots may he left exposed 
to the sun for a few davs after lifting.— 
W. McG. 

Google 


GARDEN FOOD. 


NEW POTATOES IN WINTER. 

I have rend with interest the article 
signed “ W. S.” in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated of August 2Slh (p. 5321. The 
writer, arguing from his own experience, 
suggests that Potatoes with the new 
Potato flavour cannot he obtained in mid¬ 
winter by storing the young tubers in tins 
in summer and burying them deeply in the 
earth. My experience in this respect has 
been happier than that of “ W. S." I have 
practised this system for several years In 
succession, and found that lifted and used 
about Christmas and the New Tear the 
tubers retain the real new Potato flavour; 
moreover they then can be scraiied quite 
easily. Another interesting method of 
obtaining new Potatoes during winter is 
as follows: In spring, select some large 
tubers of a late variety. Keep the growths 
picked off till the first week in August and 
then proceed as follows. Procure a pack¬ 
ing case and place 2 inches of moderately 
damp soil in the bottom. Then place a 
layer of the prepared tubers over the soil. 
On this place 2 inches of soil, then another 
layer of prepared tubers, repeating this 
operation till the ease is full, finishing 
with the usual 2-inch layer of soil. Store 
in a cool shed from which frost must be 
excluded. About Christmas turn the 
packing case upside down, when the result 
will be a fair crop of young Potatoes, this 
result being reached without the develop¬ 
ment. of stem or leaf. Albion. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Salads and salad-making. — If the 

Royal Horticultural Society take up such 
tilings in earnest they should consider the 
matter from a garden point of view, and 
not that wholly of the town cook. The 
booklet is by Mr. C. II. Seuu, and we 
regret to state the teaching is not sound. 
This for example : — 

We have, in these clays, narrowed our list 
of salad-herbs very materially, and the foun¬ 
dation ingredients for salad-making are now 
obtained chiefly from Lettuce. Endive, Chicory, 
Cress, Watercress, Corn-salad, Sorrel. Spinach, 
and Cucumber, but to any of these may be 
added cooked Potatoes, cooked Cauliflower 
Springs, Celery, Beetroot, Tomatoes, Mush¬ 
rooms, cooked Peas, and cooked Beans, the 
whole being frequently fortified in these days 
of non-flesh diet by Nuts, cheese, eggs, and 
Pulses, or by meat-eaters with flaked cooked 
fish aud finely shredded meat, cooked game, or 
poultry. 

There is much in this collection that no 
delicate palate would care for in a salad. 
In all good tables in England or France 
few of these materials would he used. 
Very often only one kind of Lettuce—best 
in season. An error is made as to wash¬ 
ing salad in cold water. Every leaf must 
“be most carefully washed and drained,” 
Mr. Seim tells us. lettuces grown in a 
clean way, as they should be, ueed no 
washing, to which may be added the 
danger of hard water and needless 
handling. No salads should be grown in 
unclean conditions, such as mulched 
ground. My salads are grown in a clean 
way and gathered in fine weather, and 
therefore need no washing. Market ! 
Lettuce, not always grown away from 
manure, may need washing. Apart from 
the objection to washing fresh and clean- 
grown salads there is, on Hie part of some 
epicures, a further objection to the English 
salad-dressing. It is a composition cer¬ 
tainly best omitted by the thoughtful 
feeder, though it may be, like the washing 
of Lettuce, used to hide the defects of the 
market Lettuce.—W. 

Conservative cookers _There is clearly 

much to be gained in all ways by this 
method of cooking vegetables. Peas are 


excellent cooked as follows. To save the 
precious natural salts is right in all 
ways. Tlnce some butter in stew-pan, 
enough to cover the bottom when melted. 
Then cover with two or three Lettuce 
leaves, put in the Peas, and cover them 
with another Lettuce leaf. Put on the 
stove and allow to simmer gently foralxiut 
an hour. Much less time is required if 
the Peas are young. The pan must lie well 
covered all the time.—H. I>. 

Preserving Strawberries. — For pre¬ 
serving, the newer varieties are not ad¬ 
vised, as a large Strawberry does not 
make the best preserve. I have seen some 
excellent preserve from quite small fruits. 
The best I ever tasted was the old Grove 
End Scarlet, Red Currant juice being 
used as well. The Currants w-ere merely 
cooked sufficiently to extract the juice, 
and the Strawberry was given J lb. of 
; sugar to each lb. of Strawberries, and 
the result was a delicious preserve. The 
Strawberries were carefully boiled in the 
Red Currant juice, all broken fruits being 
rejected. It may be thought that this 
mode of cooking means more labour, but 
for special purposes it is well repaid. 
Many persons find tlie ordinary Straw¬ 
berry too sweet, and, preserved as advised, 
the unsweetened juice of the Red Currant 
makes it most refreshing. Of course, 
there arc other Strawberries equally good: 
for instance, small fruits of Vicomtessc 
Herieart de Thury, an idea] vuriety Pa¬ 
using in the way described. Many years 
ago I used tile old Hlack Prince for this 
purpose, and, owing to its firmness, it was 
good, but I think Vieomtesse and Grove 
End Scarlet of better flavour. The last 
is now rarely grown, but Vicomtessc 
should find room in all gardens, as it docs 
not require more than ordinary attention, 
being a free grower.—E. K. 

Pear Beurre Ciflard. —I find this among 
the most welcome of the early Pears—very 
refreshing in flavour. Messrs. Hunyard, iii 
their catalogue, say: “It is a weak and 
irregular grower.” We have it both as a 
standard and on walls, and in both ways 
it is a good grower and fertile. It is 
probable that Messrs. Hunyard may be 
judging it by trees on the Quince. This 
leads up to the question of the harm done 
by nurserymen to Uie standard Pear—the 
noblest fruit-tree of our gardens. We may 
pass important gardens and not see a 
single standard Pear. This is attributable 
to the great fuss made by the late Thomas 
Rivers and others about the merits of the 
Quince, which for some kinds aud some- 
soils is a great mistake, and the biggest 
mistake the nurserymen of England ever 
made has been the adoption of the Quince 
and the neglect of the Pear on its natural 
stock. The tree is beautiful in flower 
and fruit, and so important is the fruit 
as food that a complete revolution is 
desired in the way of planting Pears in 
Rritish gardens.—W. 

Kidney Beans in cookery.— A too com¬ 
mon way of cutting these into pieces is in 
use iu kitchens. It spoils the flavour and 
is needless work. Gathered ns they 
should be, young and quite tender, they 
should be cooked whole, only the points 
needing removing. The practice of chop¬ 
ping the pods into pieces may have arisen 
from dealing with coarse Beans not fit to 
eat no matter how cooked. 

Peach or Plum. —The Peaches have boon 
of such poor flavour this year that I am 
inclined to give them up in favour of 
good Plums. There is a refinemeut of 
flavour iu some even of the Plums not con¬ 
sidered among the best, like the Orleans, 
that I relish. Many are better than a 
sour Peach, and easier to grow.—W. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. i I II ' 0<luc<l<1 so well as in the latter species, from seed, which matures in large qunnti- 

' w ~ . . In autumn, however, it is one of the most ties. For planting out, the plants should 

i conspicuous shrubs in the garden, for its , be grown in pots, as this Broom resents 
RHODODENDRON LUSCOMBEI. leaves assume wonderful shades of orange being disturbed at the root. The plants 
One of the earliest hybrid Rhododendrons, and scarlet before they fall. For this should bo put out when quite young or the 
claiming R. Fortunei as one of its parents, reason it is worth planting in a conspicuous growth becomes straggling.—F. W. G. 
was R. Luscombei, which was raised by position in moderately poor soil, for the Salix Bockii. —This new Willow is a very 
the late Mr. Luseombe, an enthusiastic leaves always appear to colour better on distinct and interesting species, both by 
Devonshire amateur who fertilised the those plants growing in poor soil than on reason of its habit and from the fact that 
(lowers of R. Fortunei with the pollen of those that have been given generous treat- it blossoms during late summer. It is a 
Ii. Thomsoni. In the hybrid the flowers ment. This is probably due to the late- native of Western Szeehuen, and was 
are of a beautiful rose-pink. There is a continued growth of the latter plants, introduced to the Arnold Arboretum by 
form known as It. Luscombei splendens in i Rhus cotinoides is a native of tlie south- Mr. 10. H. Wilson about seven years ago, 



Rhododendron Luscombei. 


which the flowers are considerably deeper 
in hue. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

The Chitt&m Wood (Rhus cotinoides).— 
it is only in autumn that this shrub com- j 
mands special attention, for, nlthough 
during summer its oval leaves are of a 
pleasing shade of green, they are no more 
attractive than those of the Venetian 
Sumach (Rhus Cotinus). Neither are the 
flowers showy, whilst they do not develop 
the curious panicles of hair-like growths 
amongst which the seeds of It. Cotinus ap 

Digitize 


i of It. Cotinus are 

Google 


eastern United States, where it sometimes 
attains a height of 30 feet. Here, how¬ 
ever, it scarcely exceeds half that height. 
It was introduced in 1SS2, but is not a 
very common shrub in gardens.—W. 

Spartium junceum (Spanish Broom) is 
a useful and handsome subject for a 
shrubbery and will thrive in almost any 
kind of soil. It has n long flowering sea¬ 
son. Plants here which began flowering in 
early summer are still in full beauty. It 
is most effective planted in masses in open 
spaces in the woodland. A stock of plants 
may be easily raised from cuttings, which 
should be inserted at the present time, or i 


plants being sent to England by Prof. 
Sargent a year or two later. Growing 
about 4 feet high, it forms an open bush 
clothed with oval leaves which are often 
less than i incii long. They are, however, 
striking in apiiearance, for, whilst the 
upiier surface is dark green, the under¬ 
side is of a pretty glaucous hue. The 
catkins of flowers may be borne any time 
between late August and October, accord¬ 
ing to tile season. For moist' places it 
might well be given attention, its distinct 
appearance and tiny leaves making it 
easily distinguished amongst other kinds. 
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FERNS. 

ADIANTUM REDATUM. 

The American Maiden-hair Fern, some¬ 
times called the Bird’s-foot Maiden hair, 
is one of the most beautiful of the 
Adiantums. It succeeds admirably in (he 
01*11 garden in the south-west, where, if 
planted in a sheltered nook in deep, moist, 
l>eaty soil, its elegantly-arched fronds will 
attain a height of 2 feet. It is a deciduous 
species, and on this account is often passed 
over for conservatory decoration in favour 
of less ornamental kinds that, retain their 
foliage through the winter. Its decidu¬ 
ous habit, however, renders it hardy. 
Though many of our native Ferns leave 
little to be desired in the way of beauty, 
the charm of the open-air fernery is con¬ 
siderably enhanced by the introduction of 
such exotics as this and other Ferns. Of 
these the Ostrich Fern (Strutliiopteris 
germanica) is a noble subject, bearing 
tall, arching fronds, which, although they 
do not in this country attain the length of 
10 feet, as they are said to do in 
Pennsylvania, are very eil'ective. The 
Sensitive Fern (Onoclea scusibilis), also a 
native of North America, is another 
charming plant for naturalisation in the 
outdoor fernery. This, although not such 
a vigorous grower us the preceding, is 
equally beautiful, producing deeply-cut, 
lavished fronds each about 2 feet in 
height. The Japanese Davallla Muriesi, 
a dwarf evergreen liare’s-foot, will also 
live in tile o])en in sheltered spots, as will 
Woodwardin radieuns. 

Wyndhah Fn zhekbkkt. 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

reins tor winter decoration.—Young plants 
ol the Pteris family, including P. tremula, P 

imsetti, and others may be bought at a 
cheap rate and potted into 5-inch pots. If 
kept close and shaded they will soou make 
useful plants for the room or tli© cool green- 
houso, where the frost does uot enter. If the 
temperature does not fall below 50 degs. they 
will remain in good condition all the winter. 
Adiantums, Aspleniums, and Nephrolepis may 
be added where more variety is wanted, and 
it we want more we may add Kentia Palms. 
JJracfena Bruanti, Asparagus plumosus, ami 
A. Sp re tiger i. which are much sought after for 
small pot and basket work, and for cutting to 
mix with flowers. They are easily grown and 
very laeting.—E. H. 

ORCHIDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ccelogyne Dayana. — A number of 
Cadogynes produce pendulous racemes 
often 2 feet or 3 feet in length, and when 
suspended from the roof they present u 
pretty sight. In addition to the one named 
above are C. Mussaugeana, C. Swaniana, 
and C. tomentosa, all of which require the 
same treatment and can be grown with 
the greatest ease. C. Dayana, which 
flowered for the first time in June, 1884, 
is found in its native habitat (N. Borueoj 
growing on the branches of large trees 
near the coast, where it is very hot. The 
individual flowers are not large, the ochre- 
yellow sepals aud petals set off with a 
white lip strifted with chocolate and brown. 
During the growing season a warm, humid 
atmosphere is needed, and the soil must be 
kept moist. Teuk-wood baskets or pans 
are the best receptacles, and these should 
be well drained. Reixitting must be carried 
out a few weeks after the sen lies are re¬ 
moved, and the rooting medium should 
consist of Osmunda fibre or any similar 
material with a moderate sprinkling of 
Sphagnum Moss. Where such a compost 
is employed, the plants will continue in 
good health for several years without 
further disturbance.—B. W. . 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

AN ODD IRISH GARDEN. 

I have often wondered why people’s ideas 
of gardening are not better balanced. You 
will find in the summer months gardens 
that are a blaze of colour, but during the 
winter and even late autumn the scene 
presents utter desolation. When Septem¬ 
ber's last glow has faded from the trim 
flower-beds on the lawn and the deciduous 
trees have flamed through their short-lived 
autumn glory into the leafless stage of 
winter, then it is that depression seizes on 
tbc owners of these luckless gardens. It 
reminds one ol' a fashionable entertain¬ 
ment or a picture palace, where all is 
colour and glare for a time, then after¬ 
wards gloom, silence, and darkness. 

There is no excuse for this depressing 
state of our gardens. It is true we can¬ 
not change the seasons, and a certain still, 
quiet beauty is all we may exjiect from the 
winter mouths. But there is a keen satis¬ 
faction in overcoming ditliculties, and there 
is no reason why, at only a moderate ex- 
peuditure of time and money, we may not 
have attractive winter surroundings. 

I am writing these lines in an old- 
fashioned garden in late autumn. The 
sunlight is shining through the petals of 
the dwarf Sunflowers in the border; they 
are not pleasant flowers indoors, but very 
cheerful in a garden. Montbretias send up 
their many graceful spikes, aud Rose 
Campion and the late Phloxes are still 
blooming gaily. The buxom Dahlias have 
a place to themselves and give a good dis¬ 
play of colour, and we can see the scarlet 
opening in the spikes of Sckizostylis—the 
lovely Kaffir Lily that blooms in late 
1 October. A few belated Crown Anemones 
are still in bloom. You can pick a nose¬ 
gay of these lovely flowers in nn Irish gar¬ 
den the year round. From the orchard 
plots you catch the glow of the Golden 
Rod, which is so easily grown amongst the 
Grass. There are no Chrysanthemums in 
this old garden, but we more modern folk 
must include tlie lovely border varieties in 
our gardens. On the high wall extending 
beyond the south front of the house a 
Gloire de Dijon Rose is blooming ns pro¬ 
fusely as if it were early summer, aud 
further along a sturdy China Rose is 
covered with clusters of pink blossoms. 
Near by, the winter Jasmine is showing its 
yellow buds almost ready for oiiening. 
Nasturtiums are clambering over the wire 
netting on the wall, where they have a 
special place assigned to them, and there 
they revel in the let-alone treatment, 
always self-sown and giving large aud jx-r- 
fect blooms. They look fairly alive; all 
shades of crimson, apricot, scarlet, pink, 
primrose, and cream, with streaks and 
marks—rich and glowing. They seem to 
radiate sunshine and inspire cheerful 
thoughts. 

SUMMER FLOWERS. 

There are gay summer flowers, too, in 
this garden, but their fleeting beauty is 
now over. Below the terrace the lawn is 
well furnished and most of the shrubs are 
evergreen. A very handsome golden 
Cupressus stands straight and tall near the 
gravelled walk below the terrace. Near 
by a “ purple-leaved ” Plum gives colour 
with, its glistening red-bronze leaves, 
almost crimson these days with the sun¬ 
light filtering through them. Choice 
Rhododendrons are placed about, notably 
a row at the lower end of the lawn, which, 
in conjunction with a cropped thorn hedge 
behind, makes an effective screen to the 
kitchen garden on the siojie below, for the 
ground drops sharply down from this 
hedge. The lawn has many other shrubs, 
kept in bounds by judicious pruning— 
I Retinosjiora, Aucuba japonica, Golden 


Thuja, Peruettya, Berberis Darwiui, vari¬ 
ous Heaths, Veronica, Genista, and the 
common Berberis, whose beautiful crimson 
and green leaves aud brancblets are so 
effective instead of cut flowers in the late 
autumn. The walk leading down to the 
kitchen garden has a covered alley of 
English Y’ew in the centre of the Khodo- 
dendron hedge before-mentioned, and away 
to the left of the lawn are Lilac, Laburnum, 
and Pink Hawthorn trees to make gay the 
early summer days. This lawn before the 
south front never looks desolate even in 
winter's depressing days. These lovely 
shrubs, with their shaded and mottled 
golden or else intense green leaves, some 
large and stiflly sedate, others plumy, 
graceful, and much branched, are not 
affected by winter rains, and seldom even 
by Jack Frost—clean aud glistening and 
cheerful are they always. We can easily 
afford to let the deciduous shrubs take a 
rest for a few months with so much of 
perennial beauty nround. The 

Back of the house— to use an Irishism 
—is the front. The house faces the north, 
and the entrance is there, hut all the 
best rooms face the south and overlook 
the garden. The south and east walls are 
almost covered with Virginian Creeiier, 
now essaying to climb even the chimneys, 
and tlie north-front and the north-west 
corner of the house are festooned with the 
lovely scarlet Tropaxdum speciosum still 
in flower. In the centre of the veget¬ 
able garden are two orchard plots—it 
must be confessed neglected ones so far 
as the trees are concerned, for they 
bear but little fruit. But the grey Lichen- 
covered branches are beautiful in spring, 
when “ they cover the turf with flowery 
blossom showers,” a fruitless beauty de¬ 
plored by tbe practical mind of the expert 
in fruit growing, but satisfying enough to 
the eye of the beauty-loving owner, who 
possesses no commercial instincts and says, 
when questioned on the subject, “ Ob, wc 
can always buy what fruit we need.” 
LTiderueath and around the orchard trees 
tbe sward is lovely in spring. First the 
white buds of tbe Snowdrops peep out 
of the rain-sodden earth, and soon there 
is a feast of blossoms to welcome the fitful 
sunshine of the early months. Next the 
Daffodils appear in all tbe glory of their 
golden sheen; single aud double varieties, 
and tbe lovely little baby Daffodil, no 
larger than a Snowdrop. Then come the 
Narcissi, both white and yellow, in lavish 
profusion, drugging the air with scent, and 
the bowls and glasses in the house are kept 
well filled in this prodigal time of spring 
beauty. The Dog’s-tooth Violet, too, 
grows here in the Grass; its mottled leaves 
are very pretty, hut its flowers are less 
assertive tn their beauty than those of 
their taller neighbours. 

We can follow the sun anywhere in 
this garden and enjoy its radiance from 
early morning till its going down. At no 
] time of the year is the garden without 
blossoms—few there may be iu the depth 
of winter, but always some—to keep ho re 
alight and cheer the dull days that come 
l before we once again welcome the resur- 
1 reetion of the spring. 

Spring and summer are the seasons for 
garden planning; in the nurseries and gar¬ 
dens the shrubs and flowers are at their 
Itest: notes can now be taken and plans 
made for autumn planting of evergreens, 
flowering shrubs, Roses, herbaceous plants, 
j and bulbs. Each year should see some 
new feature added—be It only a few plants 
or shrubs—giving a delightful feeling of 
anticipation regarding the new treasures 
that are to enrich and beautify the garden 
of our dreams and endeavour. 

Elizabeth Mayne. 

i. Muufield-. Princcton-road, 
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CAMPANULA PYIiAMIDALIS. 

The seed was sown in the autumn of 
1814 and the plant was In bloom in 
February, 1915. riioto was taken April 
10th, 1915. The figure in photo is holding 
a 0-foot rule on the ground at root of 
plant. The plant has branched into three 
large stems, and these became separated 
owing to high winds and being in exposed 
position. The supports being too light they 
became loose in the soil when wet. The 
plant would have been at least (5 inches 
taller if stronger stakes had been 
employed, as there is a distinct bend at 
the bottom of each of the branches. 
Height of plant, 6 feet 0 inches. The 
ground was trenched about 2 feet deep and 
3 inches of cow-manure put into bottom 
spit. Nothing was done to the ground 
otherwise. The plant was grown by P. J. 
Harrow, Hatfield. Pretoria, South Africa. 


tender nature of the roots. Once a sickly 
hue pervades the leaves of the plants, 
success is not very assured. Lime rubble 
1 look upon as a most desirable soil addi- 
! tion, and ample drainage must be afforded. 
When in active growth weak applications 
of nitrate assist In keeping up a healthy 
tone, and stimulate vigour in the leaf. It 
is true Mignonette dislikes transplanting, 
lienee most growers sow seeds in pots, 
several in each, and thin down to a few 
selected plants that are the best placed. It 
does not follow that the seeds must he 
sown in their final i>ots, for Mignonette, 
like all other plants, delights in fresh com¬ 
post, but they must be transferred before 
becoming in any sense pot-bound. An 
occasional pinch of Clay’s or Canary 
guano is a good tonic for these plants, as 
a change from other approved stimulants 
given as the state of growth and season 



The Chimney Bellflower in a South African garden. From 
a photograph by Mr. J. M. McKenzie, 453, Proes-strcet, 
Arcadia, Pretoria. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

White-flowered Mignonette. — I can re¬ 
member the interest shown in a fine strain 
of white Mignonette which was raised by 
Messrs. Garaway and Co., of Clifton, over 
thirty years ago. This did not maintain 
its popularity very long, though, as grown 
by the Messrs. Garaway, it showed much 1 
promise. It was good in pots, and when 
planted in the open the long spikes of 
sweetly-scented heads were very attrac- 
five. Though by some considered an 
easily-grown and somewhat common plant, 
Mignonette, whether white or coloured, re¬ 
quires careful cultivation in order to get 
fine, bold spikes and vigorous plants. 
Since Garaway’s White Mignonette was 
raised, several selected stocks under 
different names have been sent out. In 
bis note on Mignonette in the greenhouse 
“ W. T.” (page 544) rightly emphasises the 
need for careful wa te r i ng^beca u se of Hie I 
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require. Lime rubble used pretty freely 
in the potting compost aids free drainage 
and maintains a sweetness of the soil. At 
no time should strong stimulants be given. 
—W. S. 

Anomatheca cruenta. — This South 
African bulb forms a delightful feature in 
a warm, sunny part of the garden, or 
grown in pots in the greenhouse. The 
bulbs are a good deal in the way of those 
of a Freesia, but much smaller, while in 
foliage and in habit it also greatly re¬ 
sembles the members of this genus. The 
Anomatheca attains a height of about 
C inches, the sword-shaped leaves being 
just over-topped by the spikes of blossoms. 
Individually tbe flowers are nearly an inch 
across, and of a bright carmine-red, the 
three lower segments blotched with velvety 
crimsou. There is a little known variety 
with white blossoms. Seeds of Anomatheca 
cruenta are freely produced, and in light. 


warm soils the young plants come up 
quickly. Bulbs can be obtained cheaply 
during the dormant season, and if eight 
or ten are put iuto a 5-inch pot they form 
a very attractive feature in the greenhouse 
in May or June. No attempt at forcing 
should be made.—K. K. W. 

Lilium regale.— There is no mistake 
about the beauty and good nature of this 
new Chinese Lily. It is in perfect con¬ 
dition in the Italian garden on the west 
side of the Palm-house at Kew, some of 
the stems being nearly (i feet high and 
carrying about a dozen buds and flowers 
The buds are purple-brown until they 
burst o(>en, the fully-expanded flowers 
being a perfect trumpet, white and 
sulphur - yellow inside, banded and 
flushed with purple-brown outside; the 
stamens yellow. It ripens seeds readily, 
from which it is easily increased, as 
is shown by a batch of seedlings, two 
years old, now flowering there. For its 
introduction we are indebted to Messrs. 
James Vciteh and Sons, though it was dis¬ 
covered some years earlier by the late 
p5re Delavay, who found it flowering in 
July, 188S, among bushes in stony places in 
Yunnan. It was also found in Szechuen 
by Mr. E. H. Wilson. At Kew this Lily 
is grown in a bed of peaty soil, with 
Chinese Azaleas for its companions. It 
has been there four years and has been 
better every year. When first introduced 
it was called L. myriophyllum, in allusion 
to its numerous long, linear, dark-green 
leaves. When first flowered and described 
the plant had only two flowers on a stem. 
—Field. 

Cuphea ignea.— This is a charming little 
plant for the greenhouse or for the flower 
garden. It grows about a foot high, the 
drooping tubular flowers bright scarlet 
and freely produced on well-grown ex¬ 
amples. There is nothing difficult In the 
cultivation of Cuphens, provided a young 
stock is kept up by propagation. Cuttings 
may be inserted in sandy soil in February 
or March and placed in gentle heat, where 
they will soon root. When this stage is 
reached they should be potted off and 
grown on in a cool greenhouse. At the 
final totting the pots should be 5 inches or 
(> inches in diameter and the compost made 
up of good fibrous loam and leaf-soil. 
When the pots are filled with roots the 
plants should be fed with liquid manure. 

—Severn. 

Dahlias. —Probably, as time goes on, the 
value of a good stem to a Dahlia-flower 
will be more than ever noted, inasmuch 
as committees that bestow awards will not 
give one to anything which has not this 
attribute. It is rather a pity that in times 
past too much attention was given to the 
blossom alone, and thus the usefulness of 
the subject as a garden plant has not been 
brought out—or, at least, until recently. 

In blossom now Is the variety Dorothy 
Hawes. This was added to our list on ac¬ 
count of the magnificent specimens seen 
exhibited a couple of years back, but it is 
worthless for any other purpose except 
for show iu a cut state, propped np by 
wires. The blooms in a growing state 
are pendent.—S. 

Everlasting Peas.—These are handsome and 
useful. In one garden where standard Apples 
had been permitted to advance into the 
margin of the lawn, white and pink Everlast¬ 
ing l’eas, planted at the base of the trees and 
trained up the sterna, were very bright, and 
the flowers were useful for cutting. Lathyrus 
White Beauty is a good white, and Pink 
Beauty is a good Pink, and planted an either 
side of the stem they blended together as they 
grew. If kept separate they are very beau¬ 
tiful. I have saved seeds from the white ami 
sowed them, but a few pinks generally ap¬ 
peared among the seedlings, thus showing that 
if one wants the white only he must not have 
the pink in flower at the same time, as the 
pollen may be transferred from one to the 
other by the motion of the air or by insect 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

September 14th, 1915. 

The fortnightly meeting, held on this date, 
teemed with interest and variety; in these 
respects a striking contrast with that im¬ 
mediately preceding it. In every direction 
were seen plant groups, fruits, and flowers. 
Of tile latter the Dahlia was holding high 
festival, the great annual exhibition of the 
flower being held in conjunction with the 
meeting. Apart from these the remark¬ 
able fruit exhibit from Langley was of 
outstanding merit, and whether in the case 
of trained trees or gathered fruits high 
excellence was observed. For the rest the 
exhibition was made up of a glorious lot 
of Sweet Peas from Edinburgh, a still 
more glorious race of Pedigree seedling 
Gladioli from the same source, a lovely lot 
of Koses from Waltham Cross, and much 
besides. Orchids were not numerously 
shown, though one or two important 
novelties received recognition. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Without a doubt the magnificent collec¬ 
tion of fruit-trees in pots and gathered 
fruits shown by Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Middle- 
green, Langley, Slough, was the most at¬ 
tractive and instructive exhibit of the 
meeting, and rarely, if ever, have we seen 
fuller evidences of cultural skill and ex¬ 
cellence. Arranged on the Veitchian plan 
—than which no higher tribute could be 
paid it—the exhibit was in every sense a 
praiseworthy successor to the best of such 
things, and Mr. Allgrove is to be congratu¬ 
lated on his endeavours to maintain a 
standard which for years has been the 
admiration of all gardens. Apart from 
excellence the group was remarkable for 
its comprehensive character, Apples, Pears, 
Plums, Bullaces, and Grabs in variety all 
entering into the display. The trees were 
shown in lots, though chiefly, we believe, 
the result of cultivation in the open quar¬ 
ters at Langley. That remarkable culinary 
Apple, Rev. W. Wilks, of which maiden 
and two-year trees were shown, attracted 
everybody, the load of fruits and their size 
in the nature of a revelation. Bramley’s 
Seedling, Lane's Prince Albert, James 
Grieve. Stirling Castle, Newton Wonder, 
and Peasgood’s Nonsuch were all in fine 
condition, while Cox’s Orange Pippin and 
the newer dessert Apple St. Evernrd merit 
special mention. William’s Bon Chretien, 
Triomphe de Vienne, Souvenir du Congres, 
and Marguerite Marillat Pears were 
handsomely shown; less large and attrac¬ 
tive-looking being the valuable late-keeping 
Pear Mrs. Seden. Crab Apples, Veiteh’s 
Scarlet, Montreal Beauty, and John 
Downie were very fine. The gathered 
fruits of Monarch, Kirke’s, and Tond's 
Seedling Plums were excellent. 

The Marquis of Ripou, Coombe Court, 
Kingston Hill (gardener, Mr. T. Smith), 
showed a table of Apples and Pears, the 
former including The Queen, Emperor 
Alexander. Cellini, Stirling Castle, New¬ 
ton Wonder, and New Hawthornden. 
Beurre Hardy, Doyennd du Cornice, 
Souvenir du Congrfes, and Marguerite 
Marillat Pears were particularly good 
examples. 

Messrs. Bunynrd and Co., Maidstone, 
contributed an interesting collection of 
Filbert Nuts and Damsons, the latter in¬ 
cluding Merrvweather, Damson Prune, 
Damascene, Langley Black, Frogmore 
Prolific, and Bradley's King. Kent Cob 
and Bergeri were two of the largest of the 
Nuts, Purple Nut attracting by reason of 
distinctive colour. 

Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, showed a 
considerable collection of cut sprays, Crab 
Apples, and dishes of the gathered fruits. 
Montreal Beauty (yellow), Red Siberian, 
Dartmouth, Niedwetzkiana, Yellow 
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Siberian, and Transcendent being re¬ 
marked among many. These things are of 
considerable ornament just now. 

Messrs. Laxton Brothers, Bedford, dis- 
played a remarkable series of crossbred 
Plums and Pears, Superb Gage, Bedford 
Prolific, Bullace Gage, Delight, and Brad¬ 
ley's King Damson being remarked among 
the former. 

Messrs. Spooner, Hounslow, also showed 
a collection of Apples. 

ROSES. 

These, from Messrs. William Paul and 
Son. Waltham Cross, were very fine, and, 
arranged as a corner group near the 
annexe, were seen to advantage. Basket 
groups only were shown, one variety in 
each. Quite prominent was Queen of 
Fragrance, admirable in colour and wel¬ 
come for the even greater attribute sug¬ 
gested by its name. Arthur it. Goodwin, 
Sunburst, Duchess of Wellington (all fine 
yellows). Rayon d'Or (rich golden), 
Ophelia (flesh-pink, a finely-textured 
variety and superbly shown), Marcella 
(cream), Imogen (cream and yellow), Lady 
Pirrie, and Mine. Edouurd Herriot were 
very flue. The semi-double Waltham 
(scarlet) was also handsomely displayed. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

Perhaps the most striking exhibit in this 
section was that of Delphiniums in the 
cut state from Mr. W. Wells, Jun., 
Mersthnm, Surrey, the variety, as also 
the quality, being remarkable. Many of 
the best known sorts were on view, Rev. 
E. Lasceiles, King of Delphiniums, Mrs. 
Creighton, and Lizzie being among the 
more notable. Some good seedlings, too, 
were staged. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, arranged a group 
in which Colchicums, Liatris pycnostachya, 
and many seasonable hardy flowers were 
prominent. The rarely seen Stobwa pur¬ 
purea was remarked, and the pretty Erica 
pilosa and E. p. alba among others. 
Lapageria rosea sui>erba, cut from the 
open, was very fine. 

Messrs. II. J. Jones, Limited, Lewisham, 
S.E., had a considerable showing of 
Phloxes and Michaelmas Daisies, the 
former, in quite presentable form resulting 
from the laterals on earlier-flowered i>ot 
plants, constituting a serviceable object- 
lesson. 

Messrs. W. Cutbusb and Sons, High- 
gate, N., contributed a floor group in which 
Gaillardias, the Italian Starworts, Col- 
ehicums, Liliurn tigrinum splendens, 
Peutstemons, and Michaelmas Daisies 
were the chief items in a rather good 
arrangement. 

Misses Hopkins, Shep]>erton-on-Tbames, 
staged many seasonable hardy flowers on 
a table space. 

SWEET PEAS. 

These, from Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
Edinburgh, were among the finer exhibits 
of the meeting, and only rarely do we see 
these flowers so good at this time of year. 
Of general excellence throughout, variety 
was also displayed, such as Alfred Wat¬ 
kins (one of the best blues), King White, 
Margaret Atlee, Dohbie's Cream, Dobbie’s 
Orange (the former particularly good, the 
latter of an intense hue we do not remem¬ 
ber to have seen before), Orchid (good 
mauve), Jean Ireland, and Lavender 
George Herbert being, perhaps, the best. 
In addition a superb strain of Gladioli was 
also shown. These were labelled Mair's 
Pedigree Seedling Gladioli, and, while re¬ 
markable for variety, were equally so for 
floral development and handsome spikes. 
In more than one instance a dozen or 
fourteen flowers were counted on a spike. 
They were a great attraction. 


SHRUBS. 

Messrs. J. Cheul and Sons, Crawley, had 
a grouping of these in which Pyrus pruni- 
folia ooecinea, Crab Apple Transcendent. 
Hardy Heaths in variety, Tamarisk, and 
Veronicas wore the leading items. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, contri¬ 
buted a considerable variety of things in 
which Crataegus, Symphoriearpus, Hippo- 
phte, Olearia, Pittosporum, and Lirioden- 
dron, among others, were noted. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
again showed Bouvardias very finely, the 
bushy examples of less than a foot high 
exceptionally well flowered. The pink- 
flowered varieties, Mrs. Robert Green ami 
Priory Beauty, were among the best of 
these, though such as President Cleveland 
and King of Scarlets were admirable. The 
white-flowered Vreelandi was very good. 
Grontied to colour and intevsi>ersed with 
Ferns the effect was excellent. 

Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Haywards 
Heath, contributed Carnations, and, in 
addition to Fairmount, Bishton Wonder, 
Salmon Enchantress, Gorgeous, Mikado, 
and other standard varieties, staged Rosa¬ 
lind (yellow ground) and Brilliant (white 
ground with scarlet markings), novelties 
in this section of the flower. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
showed a nice group of Statice profusa. 
together with Cnnnas and other things. 

DAHLIAS. 

Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, 
staged an admirable Jot, chiefly of the 
Collarette section, from which we selected 
Scarlet Queen, Doon (vermilion and 
golden), Inchcape (maroon, white centre 
florets), Carron (scarlet and gold), Clock 
(mauve, very distinct), and Thames 
(maroon and yellow). This was a most 
attractive display. 

Mr. J. B. Riding, Chingford, had an ex¬ 
tensive display in which mauy sections of 
the flower were represented — singles, 
Collarette, New Parisian singles in which 
the curved florets are bordered with dis¬ 
tinctive colour, decorative, Pompon, and 
Paxmy-flowered all being shown. 

Messrs. Carter Page and Co., London 
Wall, had a great bank of these flowers, 
the huge Paeony-flowered sorts, with 
Cactus, Collarette, and others, vying with 
each other in the greatness of their dis¬ 
play. 

ORCHIDS. 

The Orchid exhibits were on quite a 
small scale, though some interesting 
species were staged. 

In a small group from Messrs. Sander 
and Sons, St. Albans, were noted good ex¬ 
amples of Rhyncostylis retusa and R. r. 
major, fine pieces of Cattleya Dowiana 
aurea, Brasso - Cattleya Marguerite 
Fournier, together with choice Odontiodas. 

Messrs. Charlesworttt and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, showed the handsome 
Cattleya Venus var. Princess Mary, which 
gained a first-class certificate. It. has 
yellow sepals and petals, and crimson 
purple lip. Cattleya ndula. C. Fauna, and 
Sophro-Lrelia heatonensis were also noted. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
showed Cattleya gaskelliana alba, C. g 
Bluelip, and Vanda ca-rulea among others. 

Messrs. J. and A. MacBean, Oooks- 
bridge, had a small group in which 
Oncidiums, Cattleyas, and Odontiodas in 
variety formed the chief part. 

Mr. J. Gurney Fowler, Pembury, Kent, 
gained an Award of merit for Dendrohium 
Hookerianum (Fowler's variety), which 
has intense golden, heavily-fringed flowers 
with rich maroon blotch at base of lip. 
Cattleya amabilis (Fowler’s variety) was 
also shown and received a similar award. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

Is bloom September 9th.— Weigelas, 
Catalpa japonica, Sambttscus canadensis, 
Spartium junceum, Erica vulgaris (in 
great variety), the Corsican Heath, Erica 
ciliaris, E. c. alba, E. Watsoni, E. Laiv- 
soni, E. Maweana, E. Maekiana, E. leu- 
canthe, the Cornish Heath (in variety), 

E. tctralix (in variety), Menziesias (fine 
kinds), Bruchenthalia spiculifolia, Hyperi¬ 
cum Maser ianum, H. reptans, H. fragilis, 

II. chinensis, H. calycinum. Rock and Sun 
Roses (several), Veronicas (in great 
variety). Daphne Cneonim and its major 
variety, Calycanlhus floridus, Polygonum 
Baldsehuanicum, Honeysuckles (various). 
Tea, China, and Climbing Roses (in great 
variety). Clematis (many species and 
varieties), Rubus terminatus. Polygala 
chamccbuxus purpurea, Viburnum Tinus, 
Rhyncospcrmum jasminoides, Rhododen¬ 
dron ferrugineum, Hydrangeas (in 
variety), Nandina domestica, Buddleias 
(various), Arundo conspicua. Hardy 
Fuchsias (in variety). Yuccas (several). 
Sweet Jessamine, Lavatera alba, the 
Daisy Bush, rEsculus parviflora. Wis¬ 
terias, Desmondium penduliflorum, Clero- 
dendron trichotonum, C. Fargesi, Aralia 
spinosa. Passion-flower, Lavender, Ber- 
beridopsis corallina, Solanum jasminoides, 
Magnolia grandiflora, M. glauca, Indigo- 
fera Qcrardiana (various), Vaccinium 
Vitis I dan and its major variety. Plum¬ 
bago capensis, Abutilon vexillarium, Coe- 
cuius affinis, Sweet Verbena, Figwort, 
Romneya Coulteri, R. tricliocalyx, Perov- 
skia atriplicifolia, Streptosolon Jamesoni, 
Eupatorium Weinmannianum. Dwarf 
Corse. Sweet Alder, Catalpa bignonioides, 
the Great Reed, Golden Rods, Cypcrus 
longus. Mulgedium, Day Lilies, Ranun¬ 
culus lingua, Villarsia nympliwoides, Col- 
chieums, Pheasant’s-t ail Grass, Albuca 
Tielsoni, Asters (in great variety), 
Gerardia hybrida, Oxalis (several). 
Dwarf Campanulas. Sweet Peas (in great 
variety). Montbretias (in great variety). 
Dwarf Veronicas, Polygonum cuspidatum, 
P. sachalinense, P. polystachnm. P. am- 
plexicaule, P. vaccina-folium, P. affine. 
Perennial Peas. Virginian Stock, Rose and 
White Willow Herb, Convolvulus mauri- 
tanicus. C. tenuissimus, O. sylvatica, 
Tropa-olum speciosum, T. tuberosum, 
Pratia arenaria. Herbaceous and Alpine 
Phlox, Dwarf Thymes. Majlis pumilio, 
JEthiopappus pulcherrima, Linaria pal¬ 
lida, L. dalmatica. Annual Silenes, Silene 
Srhafta. S. Garatilis. Felicia abysinica. 
Double and Single Tunica saxifraga, Baf- 
fina petra-a, Penlstemon isophylla, Cistus 
alyssoides, Thymus Eroitus, Gromwells, 
Annual IAnarias, /Ethionemas (various), 
Linum arboreum, L. alplnum. Parenyehia 
polygon!folia, Calamintha alpina. White 
and Purple Kenilworth Ivy, Goronilla 
cappadocica. Androsaco lanuginosa, A. 
1. Leitehlini, Scahiosa Webhiana, Evening 
Primroses (various). Cornflowers, Gode- 
tias, Kernesias (in variety), Pimpernels (in 
various colours), Rhodanthe, Lavatera 
trimestris (in variety). Hardy Geraniums, 
Acanthus candelabrum. Mignonette. Mexi- 
ran Poppy. Yellow, Cream, and White 
Dpium and Ireland Poppies, Annual Gyp- 
sophilas, Helichrysums, Acrocliniums. 
Gazania splendens, Love in a Mist. Torch 
Lilies and Sword Lilies (in variety), Afri¬ 
can Marigold. Herbaceous Clematis. Balm. 
Marjoram. Erigcrbns, Salniglossis. Cos¬ 
mos. Clarkias, Giant Forget-me-nots, 
GRia. Sedum speetabilis. S. pnrpureum, 
ft. Sieboldi, Gallonia candicans, Auhrietias, 
Rose and Yellow Fumitory. Anemone 
ianonica. (in variety), Portulaceas 
(various), Mesembrvanthemums (various), 
Leptosiphons (rarinzfsY* Musk, Violet 
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Cress, Dahlias (in variety), Monroe’s 
Malloio, Hutchinsia alpina, Tiger Lilies, 
Henry’s Lily, L. speciosum magnifleum, L. 
longiflorum, Cornus canadensis, Hardy 
Cyclamen, Ivy and Scented-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, Grinum Powelli, C. P. alba, 
Plumbago Larpentw, Shamrock Pea, 
Ipomwas (in variety), Cherry Pie (in 
variety), Pentstcmons (in variety), Tufted 
Pansies (numerous), Kaffir Lily, Cannas 
(in variety). Verbenas (various), Dwarf 
Achilleas, African Lily (in variety), Trans¬ 
vaal Daisy (various colours). Perpetual, 
Border, and Seedling Carnations, Cro- 
cosma imperialis, Agathea ccclcstis. Swan 
River Daisy, Platystemon californica. 
Fuchsia fulgens, F. cymbiflora (and many 
varieties). Sand Verbena, Cardinal Lobe¬ 
lias (various), Lysimachia quadrifolia, L. 
vulgaris, Aponogeton grandiflorum, Double 
and Single Arrow Head, African Rope 
Grass, Commelina ccclcstis, 0. c. alba. 
Gypsophila paniculata, G. Rokejeka, G. 
prostrata alba, G. p. Dubia, Eupatoriums, 
Ancliusas, Echinops. Verbascums, Physo- 
stegia virginiana imbricata, Hollyhocks, 
Monkshoods, Chrysanthemum maximum 
(in variety), Morinia longifolia, Stocks, 
Dianthus sinensis, Annual Phlox, Nierem- 
bergia frutesoens, Eccremocarpus scabcr, 
Mina lobala. Antirrhinums (in variety), 
Viola cornuta (in variety), Salvia splen¬ 
dens. S. patens, S. vtrgata nemorosa, 
Heleniums, Goat’s Rue, Flax, Thalictrum 
Delavayi, Willow Gentian (blue ancl 
white), Red ancl Purple Bergamot, Lippia 
repens, Chelone barbate. Sea Hollies, Sea 
Lavender (in variety), Rudbeckia maxima, 
R. purpurea, Achilleas (herbaceous). 
Reseda glauca, Seneeio tanghuttcus, S. 
Clivorum, Erodiums, Potentillas, Malva 
Thuringiana, Californian Fuchsia, Spar- 
tina cynosuroides, Carex Vilmoriana, 
Echinacea rosea elegans, Cerastiums, 
Hardy Single Chrysanthemums, Seedling 
Delphiniums. Eritrichium strictum, Silene 
sylveslris, I,upturn nootkatensis. Tree 
Lupins, Chicory, Hieracleums, Starhys 
Corsica, Prunella Webhiana, Potentilla 
alba, Othonnopsis cheirifolia. Catmint. 
Canary Creeper. Anthemis tinctnria, 
Witliania origonifolia. Coreopsis grandi- 
flora, Myosotis palustris, M. Ruth Fischer, 
Rose and Purple Loosestrifes, Meadow 
Rue, Tradescantia virgin tea, Nuphar, 
Water Lilies (in great variety). Lysi¬ 
machia clethroides. Antirrhinum asarina. 

Trees, shrubs, and plants with beautiful 
leaves and fruits. —Berberis Thunbergl, 
B. Wilsoni, B. vulgaris purpurea, Coton- 
eastcr horizontalis, Winged Walnut, 
Yellow-berried Holly, Cockspur and Native 
Thorns, Siberian Crab, Viburnum rhiti- 
dophyllum, V. optilus, V. tomentosa, 
Cydonias, Skimmias, Honeysuckles, Sym- 
phoricarpus occiclentalis mollis, Coriarias, 
Ejinonymus americanus latifolius, E. 
europcEUS angustifolia, Sorbus, Clematis 
orientalis, Actinidia aryuta, Hypericum 
Androsaceum, Margaricarpus setosus, 
Plume Poppy, Virginian Creeper, Syca¬ 
more, Ash Vines. Purus, Primus, French 
Willow Herb, Water Dock, Rosa Moyesci, 
R. rubrifolia, It- rugosa, R. lucida, the 
Needle Rose, Sweet Brier. 

Work of the week. —The weather has 
become more settled, and the cleaning and 
hoeing of shrubberies has been given atten¬ 
tion. Recently - planted hardy Heaths 
have been similarly treated, otherwise the 
rank weeds are liable to overcome dwarf 
kinds the lirst year. A very large number 
of Heaths are now in bloom, and in broad 
masses—which is the way they are grown 
here—the effect is excellent. The Irish 
Heath in nil its varieties is very beautiful 
at the present time. Dwarf Gorse seed 
has been scattered on the fringe of a piece 
of recently added ground, which will be 
planted with a good Cyprus during the 


winter. The Gorse forms a pretty fore¬ 
ground to plantations of this description. 
Some Crocus Imperati, the most beautiful 
of the spring-flowering species and one of 
the earliest to flower, has been planted in 
a trailing group among hardy Ferns, 
whore the flowers, peeping through the 
dead fronds, and the sun striking on 
them, should give a charming effect. 

Tufted Pansies. —Cuttings of these in 
many varieties are now being taken and 
inserted in a cold-frame previously made 
up of light material. The frame will be 
kept shaded on bright days, and the cut¬ 
tings sprayed over very lightly in the 
afternoon, air being admitted for a short 
time each day. Cuttings of shrubs and 
other choice things are inserted in small 
pots and given similar treatment. Seeds 
sown last month are now through the 
ground and are given an occasional light 
dusting of soot to protect them from the 
ravages of slugs; a light sprinkling of 
water following warm days encourages 
growth. A large quantity of Scilla 
sibirica having come to hand during the 
week a select position has been given them 
in the flower garden, where they have 
been planted 0 Inches deep and four rows 
wide along the edge of a large and pro¬ 
minent border, where their beauty will be 
easily seen. A permanent summer edging 
will be planted above them later, and this 
will prevent splashing of the flowers and 
take the place of the Scilla when the latter 
has ripened off. A batch of the Greek 
Anemone, which docs not seem quite 
happy in the Grass, has been treated like¬ 
wise. Seeds sown at the end of last, montli 
are through and growing freely, while 
others have been sown this week. A good 
deal of cleaning has been necessary, as 
since the advent of w-armer days weeds 
have grown rapidly. The nursery beds 
have been looked over and the hoe put 
through thorn. Rose cuttings will shortly 
he taken of favourite varieties, ns the pre¬ 
sent month is a good time for this opei’a- 
tlon. Wo choose a sheltered piece of 
ground of friable nature, and prepare a 
small trench about fi inches deep, placing 
a thin layer of sand along the bottom in 
which wc insert the heel of the cutting, 
leaving about two or throe eves above the 
surface after the soil has boon replaced 
and made moderately firm. By this 
method good plants are obtainable by tho 
autumn of the following year and a good 
deal of ldossoni during September and 
October, if the buds are not kept picked 
off. In our own case wo remove those in 
order to assist the vigour of tho plant. 

Sussex. E. M. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Figs under glass.— Early-forced, plantod- 
out trees, being clear of fruit, -whatever is 
required in the way of root-pruning ay 
now lie undertaken. This annual opera¬ 
tion is imperative if good crops of fruit 
are wished for. If omitted for one season 
only tlie chances are that the trees will 
cast their first crop of fruit the year fol¬ 
lowing and start making quantities of soft 
growths from which anything hut a satis¬ 
factory second crop may ho expected. Tho 
borders for Figs should tie so constructed 
that tlie roots are confined and can be got 
at with a minimum of trouble, and the 
hase or floor concreted to prevent them 
from escaping downwards. When such is 
tlie case the front portion of tlie border— 
i.e., from the surface down to the drainage 
—is easilv manipulated, and the needful 
cheek given to the roots without a great 
deal of labour being entailed. Tlie old 
soil taken out. should lie replaced with 
loam containing a liberal admixture of 
lime rubhlsh and fi IRtle burnt so'l or 
wood ashes. Bone-meal may be added if 
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the loam is deficient, in fibre, but stimula¬ 
tive food is best supplied from the sur¬ 
face while the trees are swelling their 
crops. Fig-trees grown on this principle 
always make short-jointed wood and yield 
an abundance of fruit. The surface of 
the border, it may be added, should be 
relieved of spent, mulching material, and 
then, after forking off 2 inches or 3 inches 
of the old soil, top-dress them with emn- 
post similar to that named above. Trees 
hi houses started later in the season 
should be similarly treated as soon as the 
second crop of fruit has been gathered. 

Early-forced Vines.—As the wood has 
ripened well and assumed a nut-brown 
colour sublateral growths may now be dis¬ 
pensed with and in eases where space has 
allowed of the laterals being trained out 
at a good length the latter may with ad¬ 
vantage be shortened. Care must he 
taken not to damage the primary or main 
leaves when carrying out these details, as, 
until they are mature and turn yellow, 
they continue to draw sap for the benefit 
of the buds at their bases. Rods on which 
the wood Is not as well ripened as could 
be wished may be subjected to a certain 
amount of fire-heat, but this must be ac¬ 
companied with an abundance of air, to 
which end both doors and ventilators 
should be opened to their widest extent. 
Outside borders being now in a thoroughly 
moist state should he covered with some¬ 
thing—such ns corrugated iron sheets—to 
throw off rain-water, as a saturated con¬ 
dition of the soil tends to retard the 
ripening of the wood. This same amount 
of attention should, if the present un¬ 
settled weather continues, be accorded to 
outer borders of late vineries, the Grapes 
in which are now fast colouring. Too 
much moisture at tills season lowers the 
temperature of the soil in the borders, 
which is liable to retard the colouring pro¬ 
cess to a considerable degree. Where the 
crop is in a backward condition in regard 
to colouring this matter should have imme¬ 
diate attention. Young Vines that were 
planted in the spring should, if all has 
gone well, have their lateral growths re¬ 
duced and finally pruned back to the rods 
by the end of the month. If by accident 
any of tlie main leaves on the rods have 
been damaged or lost the laterals should 
in that event, be cut back to the lowermost 
leaf next the rods, so that sap can still be 
drawn to aid the swelling and maturation 
of the basal buds on the rods. Vines in not 
quite such a forward condition should be 
subjected to a certain amount of fire-bent 
and an abundance of air: then ns soon as 
the wood becomes brown treat in the 
manner already described. Until this 
stage Is reached the requirements of the 
roots must lie oloselv attended to. after¬ 
wards the borders will not require quite so 
much water, but at the same time they 
must never be allowed to become dust- 
dry. 

Mushrooms. — A further supply of 
manure having been obtained for the 
making of beds, the same has been shaken 
out and relieved of the longest of the straw 
and thrown together in a long, flattened 
heap, about 2 feet deep, to undergo the 
sweetening process, also to allow it to 
part with some of its superfluous moisture. 
The mass is turned every other day. when 
the manure lying on the outside of the 
heap Is thrown into the centre, a process 
which ensures the whole of it being in 
proper condition when the bed is made up. 
From ten to twelve days usually suffices 
in which to get the material In order for 
the making of a hod. and that the work 
may bo done expeditiously one hand 
wheels it into the house while another 
levels, treads, and rams it down firmly. 
The more the mannro is. within reason. 
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consolidated, the longer will the lied re¬ 
tain its heat and continue iu bearing. 
Spawning is done when the temperature 
of the bed has declined to 85 dogs., and 
before this takes place the loose material 
lying on the surface of the bed, if at all 
saturated with moisture given off by the 
lied, Is removed. Some growers wait a 
few days before easing the bed with soil, 
but our rule is to soil the bed directly it 
has been spawned. If the manure is in 
good order, the preparation of it carefully 
I carried out, and the spawn obtained from 
a reliable source, there need lie no fear ns 
to the results. Mushrooms usually begin 
to show at the end of the fourth week, 
and gathering commences in earnest nt 
the end of the sixth or seventh week, ac¬ 
cording to the heat contained in the lied. 
So iQng as the temperature of the bed 
keeps somewhere between 65 (legs, and 
70 degs. the surface is not covered down, 
but if it falls below these figures it is 
then given a good covering of hay, which is. 
however, removed ns soon as the mycelium 
is seen to he running freely over the sur¬ 
face of the lied. The soil used for the 
easing is virgin loam. This is put on in 
the first instance about 2 inches thick. 
When beaten down with the back of a 
spade and smoothed over with a mason's 
trowel it is then reduced to rather more 
than an inch in thickness. The temperature 
of the house is allowed to range between 
55 degs. and 00 (legs., and a rather humid 
atmosphere maintained by damping the 
floor with an occasional syringing of the 
walls. Unless the autumn should prove 
very cool fire-heat is not required, the heat 
given off by the beds usually sufficing to 
keep the house nt the required tempera¬ 
ture. Should October, as it sometimes 
happens, prove very warm the house has 
to he ventilated. Our beds are flat and 
3 feet wide. 

Celery.—Advantage will lie taken of the 
present dry spell of weather to complete 
the moulding of the earliest and 
suecessional trenches of Celery. One 
effect of the recent rainstorms has been to 
cause this vegetable to make more than 
ordinary growth, and it should, ns a re¬ 
sult, when ready for lifting lie of first- 
rate quality. Mid-season or mnincrop 
sorts now require a further addition of 
soil being placed in the trenches, but the 
latest will not ns yet be moulded. 

Turnips.— Recently-sown breadths, under 
the influence of cool, moist conditions, 
have made rapid progress, and the plants, 
with the exception of the latest sowings, 
have been thinned and the soil between 
the rows well hoed. Favoured with such 
a good start these plants should form ex¬ 
cellent roots ere winter sets in. 

Potatoes. — These are being lifted as 
rapidly as time and labour permit, and 
stored as soon ns the tubers lmve become 
dry. The tops succumbed to disease some 
time since; happily but little of it so far 
is to be found amongst the tubers. Owing 
to the heat nnd drought in the early part 
of the season the crop is not as good ns 
could he wished. 

Strawberry beds.—Wet weather having 
much delayed the cutting away of runners 
and the clearing of the beds, this matter 
is now receiving attention and will be con¬ 
tinued until finished. On Its completion a 
good mulch of manure will he laid nnd 
spread between the rows. This is worked 
well round the collars of the plnnts, so 
that new roots are encouraged and a corre¬ 
sponding amount of new foliage produced 
for the protection of the crowns during 
the winter months. 

Newly-planted beds. — Thanks to the 
heavy rainfall plants set out last month 
have made a good start and are rapidly 


becoming established. Runners form 
quickly, which have to be at once removed 
to prevent the plants from being robbed 
of nutriment, which is now required for 
the building up of the crowns. The 
greatest evil that has at the present time 
to be contended with is that of weeds. 
These have appeared in countless numbers, 
which necessitates au almost constant ply¬ 
ing of the hoe between the rows to keep 
them under. 

Herbaceous borders.—Wet weather has 
sadly marred the floral effect of these and 
occasioned much labour in the way of re¬ 
moving decaying flowers and foliage and 
the partial cutting back of stems of such 
subjects that blossomed earlier in the 
season, which has caused unavoidable 
blanks to occur here and there much 
earlier than is generally the case. These 
blank spaces have to be stirred with a 
hoe to give them a tidy apjioarnnce 
Annuals have done well, and many kinds 
are still in flower. Single Asters are 
making a fine show, but a good many 
plants have been lost through that fell 
disease which attacks the stems at or near 
the surface of the soil. Some few Zinnias 
have also been lost from the same cause. 

Pentstemons.—There are barely at their 
best and will make a fine autumnal show 
The spikes, and the individual flowers < n 
the same, of the bright crimson variety 
John Lament are particularly fine this 
season. 

Snapdragons.—The beauty of the first 
crop of flowers is fast waning, and the 
spikes are being removed before the plants 
have the chance to become exhausted by 
seed production. The result is that they 
are making quantities of new growth 
which, under favourable conditions, will 
yield another or second crop of flowers. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Herbaceous plants.—Many of the finest 
herbaceous plants grow best when planted 
in the autumn, and they should, if pos¬ 
sible, be planted early enough to become 
established before winter sets in. To 
grow herbaceous plants at their best they 
need attention at various seasons of the 
year instead of being attended to all at 
one time. Most hardy plants will live 
through the difficulties of being planted at 
the wrong time or of not being divided 
and transplanted at all, consequently, 
there is a tendency to leave the work to 
lie done all at one time; but there is a 
vast difference between living through 
difficulties nnd doing well. Delphiniums 
are greatly improved by division and re¬ 
planting in the early autumn, though they 
will, of course, succeed for some years in 
the same position if well fed. In some 
soils the tall herbaceous Phloxes never do 
well after spring planting, nnd this is 
especially the case when the divisions are 
made from old-established stools. Need¬ 
less to say, they do best when autumn 
planted in rather rich soil. These should 
never be planted on a mound or on a high 
part of the mixed border, for in such a 
position they would suffer much from 
drought in a dry season. The Antheri- 
eums Liliago giganteum and Lillastrnm 
should he planted in autumn in fairly rich 
soil in partially shaded and well sheltered 
positions, where their Lily-like flowers 
show to advantage. The early flowering 
Adonis vernalis and the graceful-leaved A. 
amurensis are rather impatient of root 
disturbance, but may be planted now with 
almost a certainty of doing well. They 
succeed best in warm situations in a light 
sandy soil. The jierennial Erynginms are 
also host if planted in autumn. All varie¬ 
ties of Pyretlirnm roscum may lie sne- 
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eessfully planted now if the old flowering 
stems were out off close to the ground after 
flowering. These plants, lieing of a close 
tnfted Habit, soon grow poor if left too 
long without division. Tn dividing herba¬ 
ceous plants choose the pieces from the 
outside. These can generally he secured 
with good roots. Small divisions are 
better than large split plants, the centres 
of which are generally useless. 

Melons require more attention to cul¬ 
tural details now than earlier in Ihe 
season. Plants carrying fruits approach¬ 
ing the ripening stage need a minimum 
temperature of 70 degs. The plants re¬ 
quire very careful watering and stimulants 
must not be used so freely ns hitherto, 
whilst syringing (except in very bright 
weather) should be discontinued and the 
walls and paths in the house damped oc¬ 
casionally instead. When tile fruits com¬ 
mence to ripen the water supply must be 
decreased gradually. Tbe atmosphere 
should also be kept quite dry, leaving the 
top ventilators open a little day and 
night. 

Late Crapes. —Every effort should lie 


moisture. Late trees which have beeu 
cleared of their crops should have all the 
old fruiting wood cut out, except that 
which Is needed for extension. Use every 
means to ripen the wood, and well wash 
the trees with the hose-pipe. Should red- 
spider be present syringe with a strong 
solution of soft soap and sulphur. 

Celery. —The earthing up of the stems is 
proceeded with at every favourable oppor¬ 
tunity. This work requires great care, 
for good Celery is often spoilt through 
the earthing up being done in an improper 
manner. All offsets, decaying or split 
leaves should be removed before the soil 
is placed in position. On the day pre¬ 
ceding the operation the plants should be 
given a copious watering. Give a good 
sprinkling of soot between the plants. The 
great secret in the pnqier blanching of 
Celery is to apply but little soil at one 
time and make frequent additions. At 
tills season about eight weeks will lie re¬ 
quired to complete the blanching. If the 
work has to be done single-handed each 
plant, after cleaning, should be tied round 
witli a piece of raffia and the soil added 
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made to get the latest Griqies to ripen per 
feetly. This is an nbsolute necessity if ] 
intended to be kept a long time before they 
are cut. Ventilation must now be 
attended to with great care, and the tem¬ 
perature in the vinery must not be allowed 
to drop below CO degs. until the Grapes 
are quite ripe. Watering also needs to be 
done very carefully. On no account must 
the borders be made sodden, and when 
water is applied it should be of the same 
temperature ns the atmosphere of the 
house. If outside borders are covered 
with a dressing of stable manure or other 
mulch it is advisable to remove tills and 
lightly fork up the surface of the border. 

Peach-trees in the early house are now 
showing signs of shedding their leaves. 
A few Birch twigs drawn lightly over the 
branches from the base upwards will dis¬ 
lodge the leaves if the wood is properly 
matured. No effort should lie spared to 
have the wood on early trees well ripened 
before the bouse is started or failure is 
sure to result. A little heat in the pipes 
will nssist in mnturing unripened wood. 
See that the roots are well supplied with 
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at one side at a time, cutting the raffia as 
tlie work proceeds. But where possible it 
is advisable to employ two pairs of hands 
for the work, one to hold the leaves to¬ 
gether and place the soil tightly round the 
base of the plant, and one to break up and 
supply tlie soil. Earth should not be 
added to tlie later batches for some time 
to come, as late Celery is likely to keep in 
a more satisfactory condition through 
severe weather when not too early or 
severely blanched. 

Vacant ground that is not required for 
cropping this year will be heavily manured 
and either deeply dug or trenched at the 
first opportunity. The rougher the ground 
is left at this season the better in order 
to expose as great a surface of the newly 
turned-up soil to the action of the weather 
as possible. The best vegetables are grown 
in gardens where deep cultivation is 
practised, but the nature of the sub-soil 
must guide the cultivator as to whether 
it is advisable to trench deeply or to 
bastard trench. 

Lilium speclosum. — Plants that have 


been kept back by placing them under a 
north wall during the summer are proving 
very useful at this season. 

F. W. Gai.t.oi*. 

SCOTLAND. 

Malmaison Carnations. —A small batch 
of Malmaison Carnations, chiefly Princess 
of Wales, having passed out of bloom, at¬ 
tention has been given during the week to 
the propagation of young plants from the 
shoots of these. Layering is, of course, 
tlie practice usually followed, but I have 
had considerable success by mossing up 
the shoots, similarly to those of Crotons 
or of Dracamas, after they have been cut 
partly through as if for layering. This 
method is much more quickly accom¬ 
plished, and much less space is required 
than is the ease when large and bushy 
plants have to be laid upon their sides in 
order that layering in the orthodox way 
may be accomplished. Roots are quickly 
emitted, and tbe young plants can be 
transferred along with the Moss into 
whicli they have rooted into pots of a 
suitable size without a check. A con¬ 
siderable number was rooted in this way 
last season without n single failure, but, 
of course, the Moss must be regularly in¬ 
sisted in order that a proi>er condition of 
moisture may be maintained. 

Primulas, in the course of tbe week, 
have received attention. A large batch of 
P. malacoides wns handled, some plants 
being moved from thumb-pots to those 
4 Inches in diameter, while many well- 
grown specimens were shifted front the 
seed-pans into 3-inch pots. These two 
sizes—3-incli and 4-inch pots—arc, in a 
general way, quite large enough for P. 
malacoides. A dozen or two of earthen 
Ixiwls were also filled with the same use¬ 
ful Primula: in tlie case of these three 
plants were allowed to each bowl, the dia¬ 
meter of which is (5 inches. Half-a-dozen 
|mns eaclt JO inches In diameter were 
furnished with five plants each. These 
large pans are very effective when in 
bloom: indeed, did space permit, more 
would be used, for their effect is very fine. 

P obconiea succeeds well in fl-incli pots. 

It is a pity that this tine Primula is under 
a ban in so many gardens, for its value is 
undeniable. The yellow P. Kewensis will 
be found to do satisfactorily in pots of a 
similar size. T used to like P. verticlllata, 
and I am not certain tlint P. Kewensis is 
very much superior to that older variety. 
Tlie latter is not, at all events, so liable 
to sudden collapse as is the case with the 
Kew Primula. P. sinensis and P. s. 
stelintn are quite at home in fl inch pots, 
in which they bloom freely. Cultural de¬ 
tails in regard of Primulas are not exact¬ 
ing. lint a close watch must be kept In 
order that the soil does not get over-moist, 
no plant resenting too much water more 
quickly than the Primula. At present. 

> and for some little time yet, the pots will 
do very well in n cold frame. 

The Apple crop. —The earlier varieties 
are now ripening up, and almost daily in¬ 
spection is needed. Birds are rather 
troublesome among some varieties, more 
especially in the case of those Apples 
which are of a green or of a yellow hue. 

T have very seldom noticed them pecking 
at frntts which are red in colour, such ns, 

[ for Instance, Astrakan, Quarrenden. 
Cellini, or Worcester Pearmain. All over, 

J although the crop is a henvy one, in- 
i dividual fruits will not be so large as is 
generally the case, such usually large 
Apples ns Lord Derby. Earl Grosvenor, 
Bismnrck, and Tower of Glands being dis¬ 
tinctly under the average size. Frogmore 
Prolific, Lane’s Prince Albert, and Stirling 
Castle are. however, quite sizeable. Gloria 
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Mundi is a good Apple, but in this district 
rather an uncertain bearer, and that fine j 
variety Peasgood’s Nonsuch can only be 
depended upon in alternate years. Our 
provincial Apple, the Galloway Pippin, is 
bearing freely; an excellent variety which, 
although only of medium size, keeps well, 
and is highly suitable for planting in ex¬ 
posed situations. Much the same condi¬ 
tions are noticeable in the case of wall 
trees, the crops being good but rather in¬ 
ferior in size. Outstanding among these 
is Nonpareil. 

Cages are now ripening off quickly. The 
old small Greengage is in regular use, a 
heavy and most useful crop just at this 
time. Early Transparent Gage will keep 
on the supply, which will be further pro¬ 
longed by Brahy’s Gage. This, in turn, 
will be succeeded by Heine Claude de 
Bavay. All of these are carrying good | 
crops, as is Late Transparent Gage. 

Plums. —At present the handsome purple 
fruits of Kirke's Plum are available for 
dessert purposes. Jefferson will shortly 
be ready for picking from a south wall, 
and if Washington is not quite such an 
excellent Plum as the former two, yet 
from a sunny exposure its fruits reach a 
high standard in point of flavour. Poud's 
Seedling, a large and handsome Plum, and 
the free-bearing Victoria leave little to be 
desired. 

Damsons are a good, but not an excep¬ 
tionally heavy, crop. They are already 
changing colour, and as the majority of 
the trees are of great age and of consider¬ 
able height the fruit cannot well be pro¬ 
tected from the ravages of birds, which 
take, one is inclined to think, more than 
their fair share. Picking is, therefore, 
usually begun just when the fruit is be¬ 
ginning to soften. The Damsons, if laid 
out thinly on shelves in the fruit-room or 
on mats spread on the floor when shelves 
nre not available, ripen well enough. The 
fruit-room has been thoroughly cleaned 
down and scrubbed out in anticipation of 
the crops. A steady and regular circula¬ 
tion of air does much to sweeten the fruit- 
room, so that free ventilation is the rule 
at present. 

Roses.— The recent cold weather has de¬ 
layed the second bloom in the case of 
Hybrid Tea Itoses, but the young growths 
are vigorous, healthy, and well budded, 
so that a renewal of more favourable 
weather is confidently exacted to provide 
an excellent displny. Meantime, the 
ltamblers continue to be bright, note¬ 
worthy among them Hiawatha and 
Dorothy Perkins. The Monthly Hoses, 
and especially Fabvier, maintain a certain 
amount of colour, and there still remain 
a few Moss Roses. In the case of the 
Climbing Hoses the strong basal shoots 
may now be loosely secured to their sup- 
]>orts in order that damage from possible 
gales may be averted. The ties must be 
quite loose, for as the growths nre still 
sappy and soft, if they are too rigidly tied 
they are apt to snap or to be bruised. 

Among the vegetables work has been 
rather limited for different reasons. Cauli¬ 
flowers are abundant, superfluous French 
and Climbing French Beans are being 
regularly gathered for preserving purposes. 
Broad Beans are abundant, and a breadth 
of late-planted Cabbages beeps up a sup- 
lily of young and useful stuff. Girasolos, 
suited by the weather, have grown to a 
great height, and give promise of a bulky 
crop at a later date. Growth is still main¬ 
tained among late Potatoes, and it is 
gratifying to record that, up till now, no 
symptoms of disease are visible. 

W. McGuffoo. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres- 
pondents follow these rides : All communications 
shoidd he clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor ofO ardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.G. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named shendd send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and jooints of shoots are use- 
|' less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
| in any one week by the same correspondent. 

Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
| numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
I be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
gi'tally assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Greenhouse plants not flowering (E. B .).— 
We presume you are alluding to ordinary soft- 
wooded plants, such as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Petunias, etc. The most general cause of the 
failure of these to flower satisfactorily and run¬ 
ning up to leaf and shoot-growth is that they 
are overcrowded and kept too warm, and in a 
badly ventilated atmosphere. The possessors 
of email greenhouses bring failure upon them¬ 
selves in many cases by attempting to grow 
far too many plants in a limited area; it is 
much more satisfactory to grow a few plants 
well than to have a house crammed full of un¬ 
satisfactory rubbish. In future do not over¬ 
crowd your plants, and keep the temperature 
oool, with abundance of air on all favourable 
occasions. 

Cosmos not flowering (E .).—In some 
gardens this half-hardy annual refuses to 
bloom, but we think the difficulty lies in not 
having the plants sufficiently strong at plant¬ 
ing-time to allow of their becoming full grown 
and capable of flowering while summer 
weather is yet with us. By raising the seed 
early in March and growing the resulting 

lants, after they have been pricked off into 

oxes about 5 inches apart, in mild heat they 
make nice bushy stuff by the third week in 
May or at planting-time. Such plants we have 
never known to fail to flow r er, if given an open, 
sunny position. Good results are also had by 
growing the seedlings in small pots instead of 
pricking off into boxes. If you require only a 
small number of plants, then we should ad¬ 
vise you to give this plan a trial. 

FRUIT. 

Currant leaves discoloured (E. Barnes ).— 
The discoloration of the leaves is due to a 
species of leaf-spot, for which in its present 
condition the only remedy is to cut away and 
burn the affected parts. Should it reappear 
another year you had better spray with one of 
the copper solutions before it gains ground. 

Scabby Apples (W. B. Fortescue ).—The 
Apple forwarded is affected with a fungoid 
disease named scab, the scientific name of 
which is Fusicladium dentriticum. During the 
winter the fungus or the spores of it hiber¬ 
nates in the fissures of the bark on both stem 
and branches, hence the necessity for cleans¬ 
ing thoroughly during the winter by spraying 
with either caustic alkali solution or Woburn 
Wash. In the spring— i.e., before the buds 
burst—spray with Bordeaux mixture at full 
strength. After the fruit is set spray again, 
and twice or thrice afterwards, with Bordeaux 
at half or summer strength. Allow an interval 
of a fortnight or three weeks to elapse between 
the sprayings. The remedies named can be 
purchased ready for use. and merely require 
diluting, etc., according to directions. Be care¬ 
ful to gather up fallen leaves and prunings 
and burn them. 

Fungus on Pear (W. 11. K.. Worcester ).—The 
Pear sent is infested with black-spot fungus 
(Fusicladium pirinum). The best remedy for 
this is Bordeaux mixture, with which the tree 
Bhould be sprayed just before the buds burst 
at full strength, and again after the fruit has 
set at half or summer strength. This should 
be repeated once or twice afterwards with an 
interval of a fortnight between the applica¬ 
tions. During the winter spray with a com¬ 


bined fungicide and insecticide, 6uch as 
Woburn wash. Both of the above-named 
remedies are to be obtained prepared ready for 
use, directions being supplied with them, from 
any dealer in garden sundries. We are pleased 
to hear you found the advice tendered last 
year so helpful. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Insecticides (Miss Gervais ).—Yog should be 
able t-o get them from any firm of horticul¬ 
tural sundriesmen; a local florist would supply 
them, or you could obtain them from a 
chemist. You should get the materials for the 
Bordeaux and make the mixture at home as 
required. 

Woodlice (E. Barnes ).—Lay traps of sliced 
Potatoes or Carrots for the woodlice on the 
ground—pieces of dry board answer quire 
well—and destroy the pest with boiling water. 
Where possible, boiling water may be used for 
syringing bare places, but this could not be 
done among fruit-trees or other crops. For 
paths and other places where no barm is likely 
to be done their haunts should be visited 
nightly and watered with boiling water. If 
this is persisted in for a time their numbers 
would soon be reduced. 

Lists of flowers and vegetables (C. Cooper). 
—" The Culture of Vegetables and Flowere/’ 
published at 5s.. by Messrs. Sutton, Seedsmen, 
Reading, comes very near what you require, 
and. at any rate, it contains a vast amount 
of information on these subjects. Many seed 
catalogues published by eminent firms are also 
very informative. “ Vegetable Culture.” by 
A Dean, published by “ Jack.” at 1 b. 61., might 
also prove of service. Any bookseller could 
get the latter for you: the first-named you 
would have to obtain direct from the pub¬ 
lishers. 

Manuring (Copc).—[ 1) The beet sources of 
nitrogen for your use are sulphate of 
ammonia and nitrate of soda. It does not 
matter greatly which you employ, but if the 
nitrate, do not sow until the plants are ready 
to take advantage of it, for it is very soluble 
and will soon be washed away. (2) It is diffi¬ 
cult—almost impossible—now to get potash 
manures commercially, and if you are able to 
buy the price will be very heavy. Make us© of 
all the wood ashes and tlie ashes of vegetable 
refuse that you have: but do not let them get 
wet, as the potash in this form is soluble. 
Seaweed, if easily obtainable, is a useful source 
of potash. _ 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND TRUITS. 


Names of plants.— Charles Alcoclc. —Linaria 

purpurea.- G. C. P.—Tradescantia virginiea. 

- Geulder. —1. Linaria purpurea.- Gculdcr. 

—1, Moutbretia Pottsi; 2. M. erocosmapflora; 
3, Nicotiana, Sanderi var.; 4, Ionopsidium 
acaule. 

Names of fruits.— A. H. Maude. —The name 
of Pear No. 3, sent on a recent occasion, was 
inadvertently given as Doyenne Bou&soch. It 
should have been Jersey Gratioli. We beg 

you to accept our apology for the error.- 

E. ,T. Bishop. —The larger of the two varieties 
of Plums sent is Prince of Wales. Tlie smaller 
one we fail to recognise.-TV. J.—Pear Jar¬ 
gonelle.-F. Fox Lambert. —As far as we can 

at this stage of development determine the 
Apple is Hoary Morning. Please send again 
when fully ripe. Kindly note we do not reply 

through the post.- Robert Greening. —The 

Apple is Margil, a valuable variety equal to 
Ribston Pippin in flavour. Is also known as 

the small or lesser Ribston and Never Fail.- 

Robert. Greening. —Mulberry. We are quite 
unable from the leaves sent to assign a reason 
for their unhealthy appearance. If, as you 
mention, the leaves are flagging, that ruav he 
taken as an indication that, there ie something 
amiss with the roots. Is it possible that the 
latter are in want of moisture? If bo. the 

remedy is obvious. - W. M. Palmer.- — Apple 

not recognised. Probably a local variety.-- 

John Arnold. —Three Apples: Cox’s Orange 

Pippin.- A. II Maude. —Pears: 30, Doyenne 

Boussoch: 44. Beurr4 d’Amanlis. Apple: 7. 
Newton Wonder. 


War Horticultural Relief Fund. — The 

fund which is being: promoted by the 
Royal Horticultural Society and a Com¬ 
mittee of influential ladies co-operating 
with the President and Council for the 
purpose of raising funds to re-establish the 
ruined industries of horticulturists, 
nurserymen, and seedsmen in the coun¬ 
tries of our Allies on the conclusion of 
hostilities has received the gracious 
patronage of His Majesty the King, Her 
Majesty the Queen, Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra, their Imperial Majesties the 
Emperor and Empress of Russia, their 
Majesties the King and Queen of the 
Belgians, the President of the French 
Republic, and the Prince Regent, of Serbia. 
His Majesty the King has most kindly 
given a donation of £100— W. Wilks, 
Secretary. 
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RARE SHRUBS ON HIGH GROUND. 

1 am glad you are going in for some of tlic 
loss hardy things, as one loses a lot of 
interest If one takes no risks, and with 
good elevation much is possible. Many 
seem to look on this as a recent discovery, 
but Gilbert White, in the 1700’s, was well 
aware that plants on the higher ground 
escaped more lightly in severe winters. I 
think, however, but little advantage was 
taken of this till the time of the late Mr. 
Chambers, at Hnslemere, who some forty 
years ago started growing the less hardy 
things and showed what high ground in 
the southern counties was capable of. I 
do not think he lost much in the winter of 
’95, and he had many bad winters in the 
late 70’ s and early SO’s to contend with. 
One cannot, of course, emulate Cornwall 
in Sussex, ns we lack the moisture in the 
air that so many extra beautiful things 
enjoy. I think it was Canon Ellacombe 
who first tried various Chilian, etc., things 
on a north wall and succeeded better than 
in the open, and even In North Lincoln¬ 
shire I found that Crinodendron Hooker! 
grew like a weed on a sheltered north 
wall, hut the amount of bloom was as 
nothing compared to Cornwall, where it 
gets both the moisture and the sun. 
Sundry Camellias, however, bloomed with 
the greatest profusion on the same wall. 
I had some hopes of struggling with 
Embothrium on a north wall down here, 
and even got permission to plant some be¬ 
fore I had taken the place over, hut it was 
not a success. However, T subsequently 
saw it surviving in a fashion under similar 
circumstances at Nymans, bnt on too low 
a wall, as Embothrium is a tree. Many of 
the Himalayan Rhododendrons are very 
fairly happy on high ground in the 
southern counties, though no good. I am 
sorry to say. on my level. 

Judging from Mr. Chambers’ experience 
I think you can do much. I expect at 
Nymans a lot of winter protection is given 
wiiich yon would not approve of. hut Mr. 
Chambers, I believe, left Nature to itself. 

A. E. S. 

NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Eucryphia pinnatifolia— I have a good 
plant of this, about 15 feet high, which 
has been a picture and is only just going 
off. T find a good many shrubs arc hardy 
at this altitude 1700 feet) which get killed 
by frost in the valley.—F. Lubbock. 
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Salvia Creigi. —A bright and pretty Sage, 
quite distinct from any we have. Colour 
a cherry-red, leaves grassy and fragrant. 
From Air. R. C. Notc-utt, nurseryman, 
Broughton-road, Ipswich, Suffolk. 

Rhyncospermum jasminoides. — I have 
great pleasure in flowering this handsome 
plant on a wall in (lie open air, and on 
various aspects. It lias withstood the 
heavy rains without injury and is grace¬ 
ful in leaf and flower. At one time one 
only saw it at flower shows, and now I 
look forward to its proving one of the 
best fragrant shrubs for the flower 
garden.—W. 

The white Connemara Heath comes with 
the pompous name Daboecia polifolia alba 
globosa. It is best to keep to a good 
English name when we have one. Also if 
wo want a Latin name keep to the Linnean 
name. The plant is a Heath in spite of 
the labours of botanists changing its name 
many times. It is the best dwarf-flower¬ 
ing shrub we have. From Sir Frank 
Crisp.—W. 

Early frosts in Kirkcudbrightshire.— 

Passing through Castle Douglas railway 
station on the morning of September 7th 
a few minutes’ wait was beguiled by a 
look at the fine display of flowers upon 
the platforms. On a close inspection it 
was noticed that Begonias, Dahlias, and 
Nasturtiums were all quite blackened hy 
frost. I was informed that the damage 
had been done on the morning of Septem¬ 
ber 3rd. and although we are occasionally 
troubled in this district by untoward 
snaps of frost, I cannot recollect one quite 
so early. Here, fifteen miles further east, 
we have had no frost.—W. McG. 

Rosa rubrlfolia. —Beautiful as this is in 
early summer when covered with its 
clusters of little deep red flowers, it is 
even more so at tile present time when 
laden with hundreds of bright red fruits. 
This fine Rose forms an admirable sub¬ 
ject for the wilder parts of the garden, 
where it may lie allowed to have its free¬ 
dom. With me it has formed large speci¬ 
mens well over 10 feet in height, and these 
are now clothed with fruit from top to 
bottom, mingled with the old leaves, now 
turning yellow, and the younger ones of 
a delightful shade of a purplish-red, 
glaucous hue. Many people prune this 
Rose back hard each year in order to 
secure the bright colour of the strong 
young growths, but in doing so its autumn 
beauty is entirely lost. The long sprays 
of fruit are very useful for cutting.—E. M. 


Chrysopsis viilosa var. Rutteri.— A little 
composite plant with a long and ugly 
name. A showy dwarf, but we have too 
many of the sort. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Hydrangea Mariesi. —I am sending you 
some flowers of this which docs well here. 
It has been flowering well for a month, 
and was of a more distinct, blue, but it is 
nearly over now. I find it strikes very 
easily from cuttings. You have probably 
got It, but I did not see it on Sunday.—F. 
Lubbock, Emmetts , Sevenoals. 

Double Stocks over-valued.— I am giving 
them up, they cut such a poor figure this 
year; a disfigurement to the flower gar¬ 
den. It may he my soil is at fault, but 
they have not endured the cold rain of the 
now past summer nearly so well as some 
plants of warmer lands as the Clematis. 
Phlox, and hall Anemone. The single 
kinds that come among the doubles stand 
the rain 1 letter, look healthy, and are good 
in colour.—W. 

Thaliotrum dipterocarpum.— A bunch of 
this charming Meadow Rue formed a pro¬ 
minent feature in the fine collection of 
herbaceous plants of Mr. Charles Shaw, 
gardener to Mr. Stephen Mitchell, 
Boquhan, Stirlingshire. It showed in an 
excellent manner the beauty of this 
Thalictrum when well grown. Air. Shaw’s 
flowers were evidently admirably culti¬ 
vated, and displayed to advantage the 
charming, elegant, mauve flowers with 
yellow centres. It is not often that one 
comes across this plant as yet, bnt it is 
clearly destined to take n good place in 
gardens and in exhibits of flowers at this 
season. — S. Abnott. 

Sweet Peas not seeding.— I have nine 
different clumps of Sweet Pens in my gar¬ 
den, named kinds grown for exhibition; 
flowers very good, also foliage. They 
were planted in the open garden in April, 
not fed in any way, but the soil is a heavy 
loam in good condition. The most singu¬ 
lar thing about these Peas is that not a 
single seed-pod has formed from the whole 
lot. Having grown Sweet Peas for twenty- 
years or more this is, to me, quite a unique 
experience. The flowers have not been cut 
from the plants since August 1st, because 
I wanted some seed. They are about 
7 feet high. Can you account for their 
seedless condition?— Fish. 

Clematis campaniflora (the Bell flowered 
Clematis).—This is one of the most beauti¬ 
ful climbers in bloom at the present time, 
and although it has for many weeks past 
been a pleasing feature there is every 
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promise of a long continuance of its charm¬ 
ing little pale blue blossoms. It is a 
vigorous grower, and with me makes 12 
feet of growth in a season, from every 
joint small flowering shoots being pro¬ 
duced. each carrying several blooms. It 
was introduced from Portugal as far back 
as 1810, yet it appears to be little known. 
Planted at the base of Hollies or similar 
trees and large shrubs it will soon find its 
way among the branches. No special 
treatment is required, ns it grows quite 
freely in any good friable soil. In a use¬ 
ful. recently-published work on climbing 
plants no mention whatever is made of 
this distinct and attractive Clematis, 
although the common C. Vitalbn of our 
hedgerows is frequently referred to.— 
E. M. 

Roses classifying.— The mania for need¬ 
less and even confusing classification is 
shown by the following from The 
.Garden :— 

It ha-e also been pointed out that the old 
designations are useless to the amateur who 
deeiree to know for what purpose any par¬ 
ticular Rose is beat suited; and to meet these 
several disadvantages it ha-s been suggested 
that Rosee he divided into what we may per¬ 
haps term " economic groups.” That ia to 
eay. there shall be an exhibition group, a 
bedding group, a general purposes group, a 
fragrant group, a town garden group, and a 
buttonhole group, besides similar groups of 
varieties suitable for decoration, cutting, 
greenhouse, walls, pillars, ami pergolas. 

Why the grower should not be able to get 
the Roses he wishes without referring to 
over a dozen or more imaginary groupings 
is not stated. 

Buddleia variabilis and Its varieties.— 

This plant is very well named, for con¬ 
siderable variation is noticeable in plants 
raised from Chinese seed. The original 
form, which was grown in our gardens 
twenty years ago, is not nearly so fine as 
those grown to-day, although In its day It 
was considered to be a really good-flower¬ 
ing plant. That form grew into a large, 
dense bush and produced inflorescences of 
rosy-lilac Bowers each from 0 inches to 
12 inches long, whilst its leaves were small 
111 comparison to those of present-day 
plants. In the varieties Veitehiana and 
magniflea the leaves are often 9 inches to 
12 inches long and 3 inches wide, whilst 
the panicles of flowers are between 15 feet 
and 2J foot in length. These flowers, 
being fragrant and rich rosy-lilac in 
colour, are very attractive, and ns the 
flowering season lasts for several weeks— 
from late July to late September—they 
have much to recommend them. The 
plant is useful for bee-keepers. Although 
the varieties will grow in almost any good 
garden soil they appreciate a generous 
application of well-rotted manure or 
liquid manure In early summer. The best 
results follow severe pruning, tlie practice 
being to cut the branches back to within 
a short distance of the ground-line in 
February, depending upon strong young 
shoots for flowering.—W. D. 

The Paper Birch (Eetula papyrifera).— 
It is probable that this handsome Birch 
might prove successful under forest con¬ 
ditions in the British Isles, for it is quite 
hardy, grows well, and is more vigorous 
than the common Birch. A native of N. 
America, it is very widely distributed and 
extends northwards to the cold regions of 
Labrador and Hudson’s Bay, whilst in a 
southerly direction it is found in the 
Central States. Under favourable condi¬ 
tions it grows 70 feet high with a trunk 
upwards of 2 feet in diameter. The bark 
is quite ns silvery ns that of our best 
native trees, and it lias the habit of peel¬ 
ing off in long, thin layers. The leaves 
are rather larger than those of B. alba, 
but offer no special attractions, the beauty 
of the tree resting principally in the white 
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bark of the trunk and In the graceful 
branch system. The timber is of con¬ 
siderable commercial importance, for, with 
that of other American species, it is used 
in the manufacture of furniture, for 
shuttles and bobbins, and largely in the 
manufacture of ply wood. The bark Is 
very durable and light. In America the 
N. American Indians used it in former 
times for canoes and for huts; the early 
settlers also used the bark for covering 
their houses, whilst the thin layers of bark 
were used instead of paper for writing on 
and also for making into fancy baskets 
and other objects. Seed could be pro¬ 
cured from American sources, and anyone 
who is interested in experimental forestry 
would do well to start a small plantation 
with a view to testing its commercial 
value here in competition with the com¬ 
mon Birch.—D. 


FRUIT. 

STANDARD PEARS. 

The absence of standard Pears from 
many gardens is a great loss, for they 
are among the most satisfactory and 
beautiful of fruiting trees, and do not 
obstruct the cropping of the ground be¬ 
neath them to such an extent as the usual 
dwarf trees. The attention required is 
not nearly so great as in the case of 
pyramids. Our pyramids, some of which 
are of a considerable size, are sprayed 
three times a year, as also are those on 
the walls, but the standards have never, to 
my knowledge, been sprayed, and a 
cleaner lot of trees it would be difficult to 
find, both as regards foliage and fruit, 
while many of them are so heavily cropped 
as • to require propping up. These 
standard trees are pruned once a year only 
(in winter), after which no pinching or 
stopping is done. 

The trees usually set a good crop of 
fruit, which serves to check the rank and 
undesirable growth so often associated 
with hard-pruned trees. It is generally 
supposed that the Pear requires the 
shelter of a wall, and while this may be 
so in the north and midlands it is cer¬ 
tainly unnecessary with many varieties in 
the south ; indeed some of these are much 
happier in the oiien as standards than 
they are on walls. 

In these gardens many varieties of 
Pears are grown, these being treated in 
various ways, as cordons, espaliers, pyra¬ 
mids, and standards, and whereas all are 
satisfactory in their way, the standard is 
the most beautiful, and requires the least 
attention. These trees are worked on the 
Tear. The soil is a tenacious clayey loam 
overlying .sandstone. No special prepara¬ 
tions were made for the trees, and it has 
often occurred to me that the stock has 
played a great part in this case, leaving 
room for doubt as to whether trees grafted 
on a dwarfing stock would have attained 
the same satisfactory results. The 
standard Pear-tree reaches a great size, as 
isolated specimens in various parts of the 
country testify, therefore this should be 
borne in mind at the time of planting, care 
being taken tlint the trees are planted at 
n sufficient distance apart. Two standards 
in these gardens of Bonne d’Ezee, on their 
own roots, are now over 20 feet high, hut 
although the trees are very healthy, and 
crop regularly, the fruit is usually too 
hitler to he considered palatable. 

Varieties which have proved to be 
highly satisfactory here os standards are 
Jargonelle. Citron dcs Carmes, Beurrf 
Glffard, Beurrd Goulmult, Clapp’s 
Favourite, Marguerite Marillat, Favourite 
Morel, Doyennd de Merode, Beurr£ Hardy, 
Fondante des Bois, Sucre de Montlucon, 


Boutoc, Doyennd du Comice, Thompson’s, 
Triomphe de Jodoigne, Le Lectier, Marie 
Louise, Souv. de Jules Guiudon, Countess 
of Paris, Josephine de Malines, La France, 
Nouvelle Fulvic, Suzette de Buvny, Olivier 
de Serres, and others. E. Makkham. 


AUTUMN-FRUITING RASPBERRIES. 
These valuable autumn fruits (page 544) 
are deserving of great consideration on 
the part of those responsible for a con¬ 
tinual and varied supply of choice fruits 
for dessert, as it is no uncommon occur¬ 
rence where a good selection is cultivated 
to be able to pick handsome berries well 
into November, when their value can 
scarcely be under-estimated. 

The following varieties among others are 
grown here, and are now (September 
3rd) supplying some very fine berries from 
the young canes made Ibis year, the old 
summer-fruiting canes having been cut 
away during mid-August:—Perpetuel de 
Billard, beautiful berries as large as a 
fair-sized Strawberry, and a fine, robust 
grower; Merveille des Quatre Saisons, 
Ameliore de Congy, and Herbert, red; 
Surprise of Autumn, yellow; the last 
grown for its autumn fruits only. It is a 
mistake to suppose that allowing these 
young canes to crop is prejudicial to their 
following summer’s productiveness, for in 
our case we have not found it so, and we 
continue to carry out this successful prac¬ 
tice year by year. It would be interesting 
to hear the exjierience of other growers on 
this important matter, who may be able to 
place before us other good and well-tried 
varieties of sound constitution. E. M. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Physalis edulis. —I should be much obliged 
if you would reply to tlie following. I have 
a number of very healthy Cape Gooseberry 
plants, fairly well set with fruit. These do 
not seem to ripen or change colour. Ia there 
anything to be done to force them to ripen in 
the open? What should I do?—P. D. M. 

[We doubt very much if you will be able 
to ripen the fruits in the open. To succeed 
with Physalis edulis the plants should be 
grown indoors, training them on the back 
wall of a Peach-house, or the plants could 
be grown in 12-incli jots stood in a warm 
greenhouse. It your plants are growing 
on a wall then by standing a sash against 
the wall and over the fruits you might, if 
the weather is warm, be able to ripen a 
few. All, however, depends on the 
season.] 

Storing Apples. —Mr. G. O. Nicholson, 
of Market Harborougb, sends us the 
following interesting note on Apple 
storage : — 

Obtain a supply of Peat Moss litter 
and break it up as finely as possible, 
and if dry sprinkle it with water until 
the whole is uniformly moist, hut not 
wet. Use boxes of the depth of about 
12 inches to 15 inches, place a thin 
layer of Peat Moss at the bottom, and 
then add a course of Apples, selecting 
only well-ripened and absolutely sound 
samples. Place the Apples so that they 
do not quite touch each other, and then 
add a layer of Peat. Moss to cover the 
Apples, slightly pressing it down so as 
to leave no hollow spaces. Alternate 
layers of Apples and Peat Moss follow, 
until the box is filled, and the boxes 
are then placed In an ordinary frost¬ 
proof, cool cellar. 

[The above is from the Journal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. The ques¬ 
tion arises whether this is worth all the 
trouble or not. Many Apples keep their 
natural flavour without any special 
storing, and if people take the trouble to 
keep them in a cool cellar they can always 
add a month to their usual season.—E d.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE ABELIAS. 

In the neighbourhood of London and 
southwards the Abelias are hardy when 
planted against a wall, and few shrubs 
produce a prettier effect when in bloom. 
The dwarf A. rupestris is peculiarly 
adapted for the rock garden, where its 
flower-laden slender shoots can fall over 
a rocky ledge. There are only about four i 
or five species of Abelfa, and they are 


small, flowers will be anxious to possess 
it. In this country it forms a handsome, 
slender-branched, deciduous shrub, flower¬ 
ing in May and June. 

A. floribunda is the showiest species 
of the genus known. It is a dwarf, bushy 
plant, with long, narrow, tubular flowers 
of a bright purple-red colour. The native 
country of this is Mexico, where it grows 
ou the Peak of Orizaba up to 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 
i A. chinensis (syns. A. rupestris and A. 
uniflora).—The flowers, each about 1 inch 


March solitary, pale-red flowers which are 
large and fragrant. It is tender. 

A. spathulata. — This Japanese plant, 
not long introduced to gardens, bears 
freely in April white flowers marked with 
yellow in the tube, coming in pairs from 
every joint and each about 1 inch long. 
The leaves are finely toothed with a pale 
purplish edging. 

OUR NOBLE YEW. 

A lady from America who is enthusiastic 
about gardens—Mrs. Ely—came to see me 



Abelia serrata. From a photograph in a Surrey garden. 


found in Northern India, China, and 
Japan, and two or three in Mexico. The 
following species are worth cultivating : — 
Abelia triflora, figured p. 599, is a 
native of the mountains of Northern India, 
between 0,000 feet and 9,000 feet above 
the sea, where it forms a small tree or 
shrub, according to the elevation and 
situation of tile locality. It is rarely seen 
outside of a botanic garden, but anyone 
who has once seen it covered with a pro¬ 
fusion of its fragrant and pretty, though 
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long, and borne in clusters, are of a pale 
blush colour, fragrant, and lasting for 
several weeks in early autumn. Even 
after the flowers drop the reddish sepals 
are still ornamental. 

A. serrata. —This, an illustration of a 
flowering branch of which we give to-day, 
is found as a low evergreen bush upon 
dry and sunny hillsides in China and 
Japan. It is smaller in all .its parts than 
the other Chinese species, growing little 
more than 3 feet high, and bearing in 


and was surprised to see our great Yews 
with the afternoon sun gilding their 
stems, having only seen Yews in the 
forms the barber gardeners mould them. 
I believe in America, where Yews are 
absent, they try their hand on the Hem¬ 
lock. There are many mean varieties of 
the Common American Thuja which they 
show without much clipping. My friend 
had only seen the Yew in the shape of 
cocks and billycock hats. My Yews, which 
are now beautiful in the colour of their 
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stems, hud, before my time, u number of 
branches round their base which hid the 
beauty of their stems. 1 took them away 
with the best effect. I often tell jieople 
to do the same tiling when I see noble 
Yews with useless boughs hiding their 
stems, but it is no use; people hesitate to 
deprive them of their worn-out petticoats. 
Many of our gardeners are in the same 
state of mind ns to the Yew, as in gardens 
it is so often seen in a distorted state, 
often in ignoble forms. \V. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lonicera nitida.— A shrub which looks 
as if it would gain sufficient favour to be 
welcome to many is that called home-era 
nitida. What its ultimate height may be 
i know not, but as a small shrub for the 
rock garden it promises to be of value. 
It stands cutting back well, and can be 
thus kept within bounds. There are some 
nice plants in the new rock garden at 
Ibrox Hull, Glasgow, and very attractive 
indeed they are. They are quite “ dressy ” 
with their branching habit and small 
evergreen leaves. It is also cultivated in 
the liotanic Gardens, but the atmospheric 
conditions there are not so favourable for 
a plant like this. I have not seen L. 
nitida in flower, but it has flowered iu 
Glasgow, and has white blooms. It is 
quite a promising plant, and is obtainable 
through the trade.—S. A. 

Fatsia japonica. — lietter known as 
Aralla japonica, this is, m a young slate, 
a very fjopular plant with the market 
grower. it is a familiar object on the 
costermongers’ stalls, bcaig often referred 
to as the Castor Oil Plant, which name, 
however, is quite erroneous. ft is not, 
however, lor its decorative value when 
grown in liots that f refer to it here, buL 
rather to point out what a handsome ever¬ 
green it is for the open ground. Probably 
owing to it being so much grown indoors 
this Fatsia lias the reputation of being 
tender, but it is really far hardier than 
some subjects whose power of resisting 
frost is never questioned, it does best in a 
fairly sheltered spot, especially if it is 
shaded from the hottest of the sun's rays. 
The large, leathery, deep green, lobed 
leaves cause it to stand out from ail its 
associates, uud iu autumn it claims recog¬ 
nition from a floral point of view. The 
whitish blossoms are borne in rounded 
heads, several of which go to make up a 
large branching panicle. In this state it is 
very striking. Even in the smoke and 
grime of London it was with me for some 
years the most successful evergreen except 
the Aucuba. This Fatsia can be struck 
from cuttings, while seeds arc often irn- 
liorted iu large quantities. Practically all 
l he market plants are seedlings-.— 
K. It. W. 

Clethra arborea. — Most of the Clcthras 
are hardy and valuable from the fact that 
they flower towards the eud of the summei 
and in early autumn. They ate all de¬ 
ciduous. From them the siieeies at the 
head of this note differs widely, inasmuch 
as il is strictly an evergreen, and, ns might 
be expected of a native of Madeira, it re¬ 
quires protection in winter. Under favour¬ 
able conditions it will attain the dimen¬ 
sions of a small tree, which is iu general 
api>earance not unlike an Arbutus. The 
spikes of pure white flowers are very 
freely borne. Individually they are some¬ 
what suggestive of those of the Idly of the 
Valley. In one respect this Clethra re¬ 
sembles the hardy kinds, and that is in its 
season of blooming. It will succeed per¬ 
fectly under the same conditions as the 
more tender of the Himalayan Rhododen 
drons. the same kind of soil lioing suitable 
for both. For jna^ging in large tubs for 
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conservatory decoration, and if required 
stood out-of-doors during the summer, 
there are lew more suitable subjects than 
Clethra arborea. It can be struck from 
cuttings of the- half-ripened shoots put into 
sandy peat and placed in a close propa 
gating case in a gentle heat.—K. It. W. 

The golden-leaved Chestnut (Castanop- 
sis chrysopbylla).—The genus Castanopels 
produces Nuts in spiny cups after the 
manner of the ordinary Sweet Chestnut 
(Castanea sntiva), nnd the Nuts are very 
similar in taste and shape to those of the 
latter tree. Hut there is a difference iu 
ttie way they are produced, for whereas 
tile common Sweet Chestnut blossoms in 
duly and ripens its fruit the following 
October, Castanopsis flowers towards the 
cud of summer of one year and ripens its 
fruits twelve months afterwards. More¬ 
over, the leaves of ttie Sweet Chestnut are 
deciduous and those of Castanopsis chry- 
sophylla are evergreen. It is a Californian 
tree, growing in its native country be¬ 
tween 70 feet and 100 feet high. Here it 
is a more familiar objec-t between 15 feet 
and 20 feet in height, one or two trees 
having been recorded as being MO feet high. 
It usually develops a dense branch system 
right from the ground, and is well clothed 
with ovate or lance-shaped leaves very 
like those of the common Evergreen Oak, 
with a similar dark green surface but a 
golden reverse, the least breeze moving the 
branches so as to show the golden colour. 
The nuts are about j inch long and the 
same in diameter, covered with a thin 
brown shell and intensely spiny husk. 
They are sweet and edible. Propagation 
is effected by means of seeds, and the 
young plants should lie placed in per¬ 
manent positions as early as possible. 
Good loamy soil, including a little pent or 
leaf-mould, is suitable, and it is advisable 
to choose a position sheltered from cold 
winds.—I). 

The Deodar (Cedrus Doodarn). — The 
Deodar is one of our most handsome 
conifers when seen at its best, for it lias an 
excellent habit, produces ample leafage, 
and the leaves are bright-coloured, it is, 
however, less hardy than either O. Ribald 
or C. atlautica, and does not always give 
good results in places where those kinds 
thrive. There are, however, very many 
gardens, not in the southern counties 
alone, where it gives excellent results, and 
there are lew liner lawn-trees for country 
gardens than a well-developed Deodar. A 
native of Himalaya, it is considered to be 
the most valuable coniferous timber-tree 
of that region, its timber having great 
lasting properties in addition to being 
strong and serviceable for most kinds of 
building work. In its native country, 
under favourable conditions, it grows be¬ 
tween 200 feet and 250 feet high, with a 
trunk several feet in diameter. As a 
mature tree it possesses a wide head of 
flattened branches after the manner of C. 
Libaui, but we are more familiar with it 
us a young pyramidal tree of graceful out¬ 
line copiously branched from base to 
summit, the brunches being clothed with 
slender, glaucous - green leaves up ’to 
li inch long. In one form called l-obusta 
the leaves are even longer, the whole tree 
being of particularly vigorous habit. 
Several attempts have been made to culti¬ 
vate the Deodar under forest conditions in 
the British Isles, and a fair amount of 
success has been obtained in some places, 
particularly iu Ireland. Whether it will 
lie of iiermancnt value for this work, how¬ 
ever, remains to he seen, and people would 
l»e wise to content themselves with small 
experimental plantations before planting 
large areas.—D. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

AN AMATEUR'S ROSE GARDEN. 
CoxsinEBiNu (lie great variety of Roses 
that now come to us from all parts of the 
world, it is strange how little variety one 
sees in the average garden. There will, 
perhaps, be a dozen Hybrid Teas, which 
are sure to include Caroline Testout, La 
France, Captain Christy, nnd Liberty 
(good Roses allj. There will certainly be 
an arch or two of Dorothy Perkins, and a 
Gloire de Dijon on the* house, and pos¬ 
sibly a Crimson Rambler or Lady Gay, 
and that will lie all. So, as the season is 
rapidly approaching when we scan the 
catalogues with a view to choosing new 
Roses for autumu planting, jierhafis an ac¬ 
count of some of those I have tried here 
might be of interest to other amateurs like 
myself. I will begin with 1’arkfeuer, 
said to lie a Hybrid Austrian Briar, a 
single Rose of great beauty, and the first 
tiling remarked on by all visitors to the 
garden. It was tied to begin with to an 
S feet post, and then allowed to glow as 
it pleased, and is now a veritable tree, 
about 14 feet to 15 feet high, its graceful 
creeping branches wreathed in June with 
single flowers of a brilliant crimson with 
yellow anthers, which c-ome out in succes¬ 
sion, so that the tree lasts quite a long 
time in beauty. The flowers are followed 
by a huge crop of hips, and to round off 
Its merits the leaves turn a beautiful 
yellow before falling. It grows very 
readily from cuttings. Another Rose that 
forms a huge hush or tree is Nuttalliana, 
with small pale-green foliage, and flowers 
of an unusual but pretty shade of pink, 
borne in the greatest profusion, and very 
sweetly-scented. Yet another is macro- 
phylla, from Thibet, a plant of very stiff, 
thorny growth, foliage like an Acaeia, and 
very bright pink flowers. This is not 
quite so hardy as (lie others, as a late May 
frost is apt to injure its blooming. A 
charming Rose is the Himalayan Musk 
Rose, Rosa moschata. I have it up an old 
Pear-tree, where it throws out great 
branches with big varnished leaves and 
huge bundles of small flowers of a warm 
white, with a strong and most delicious 
scout. The variety R. in. graudiflora is an 
equally rampant grower, and has foliage 
of a dull blue-green -colour. It roots 
easily from cuttings. R. polyantlia grantli- 
llora has recently been planted on Ihe back 
of a shed, and promises to rival or even 
surpass the foregoing in vigour. Its 
flowers are white and sweetly scented. 

Among other Roses growing up trees are 
Blush Rambler, Tausendschon, and Crim¬ 
son Rambler. A very good climber is 
Mine. A. Carriere, with double flowers of 
a warm white, very free and perpetual, 
and very sweet, though they have not 
much form. Heine Olga de Wurtcmburg 
is another vigorous climber, with lovely 
crimson buds, but only semi-double. Mine. 
Hector Leuilliot is a good grower with 
uice double - yellow blossoms, but has 
proved a shy flowerer here. A very 
vigorous Rambling Rose is Goldfinch, with 
bunches of little yellow buds of a lovely 
butter-yellow, opening nearly white. This 
is a very hardy Rose and was quite un¬ 
harmed one severe winter which killed 
every Wiehuraiana to the ground and cut 
even the old Dundee Ramblers on the 
house very severely. A delightful Rose 
for pergola or high wall is Tea Rambler, 
with clusters of loose pink flowers. Perle 
do Neiges promised to be a vigorous white 
Rambler, but did fiJbadly I was thinking 
of discarding it. dlowcver, this year it 
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has flowered so profusely, with big 
bunches of suow-white, double flowers, 
and is making such good growth from the 
base, that it has been reprieved. Zephirin 
Drouhin (pink) and Ard’s Pillar (crimson) 
are good, moderate-growing pillar Roses. 

I have not yet discovered the right way to 
grow the beautiful 

Wichubaiana Roses. On an arch or 
screen, as usually seen, they are apt to 
look either overgrown and untidy, or— 
when pruned with the necessary severity 
—bare and thin. Perhaps up a tree where 
they could ramble at will would be a 
better way. This year I am trying them | 
creeping over tree-stumps on a sloping 
bank, but am told they will probably damp 
off in winter. Dorothy Perkins is without 
doubt the finest of them, though 
Hiawatha (a single crimson with white 
eye) runs it close. This last is a very 
lasting Rose, remaining in beauty a full 
month. Lady Godiva (a flesh-pink) is a 
good one. This Is the same as Dorothy 
Denison and Christian Curie. Exeelsa is 


Cuttings strike readily, and it is such a 
quick grower that by the second season 
the cutting has become quite a good-sized 
bush. Blanche Double de Coubert is u 
delightful old Rose, with semi-double, 
snow-white, very fragrant flowers. It 
grows into a big bush and lasts a long 
time. Mme. C. Worth is another 
vigorous grower with double crimson 
flowers; so is Parfurn de L’Hay, but this 
last has very drooping flowers, a serious 
fault in a Rose. Amelia Gravereaux I do 
not care about, though it makes a large 
bush ; the flowers are purplish in colour 
and have to me a rather unpleasant smell. 
The old pink or white Itugosas are excel¬ 
lent for planting in the front of a shrub¬ 
bery, as they can fight their own way 
among the shrubs. Some of the 
Scotch Roses should bo grown. It is 
true they do not last very long, but are 
sweet and gay while out, spread quickly 
by suckers or runners, and give no 
trouble. Any pruning should consist in 
cutting out old wood; if pruned in the 


bage Rose (white and pink varieties), 
the Tuscany Rose (a small, very dark, 
semi-double), the striped York and 
Lancaster (a great favourite of mine), 
and an old white Cottage Rose (pretty in 
bud and very sw'eet). I think it is Alba 
plena, hut the people here call it “ Prince 
Charlie’s Rose.” An exception to the 
sentence of banishment is made in favour 
of the old semi-double, bright-crimson 
Damask, the “ Aiiothecary’s Rose,” for 
though its show is fleeting, it is so sweet 
and so brilliant while it lasts that a corner 
lias been found for it in the Rose garden 
proper. Some of the new 
China hybrids are lovely, the orange- 
pink bud of Comtesse de Cayla is hard to 
beat anywhere, and Mme. Eugene Resal 
and Laurette Messimy are beautiful with 
their loose pink flowers, but they cannot 
be called really hardy here. Every year 
they are cut to the ground, and some of 
them fail to reappear. Dueher (white) 
seems rather hardier, and Hermosa gives 
freely of its pretty pink flowers, but the 



hi lowering shoot oj Abelia tri/Lora. From a ‘photograph in the gardens at Nymans, Sussex. (See page 597.) 


an almost red Rose, w 7 ith the same habit 
as Dorothy Perkins. Lady Gay much 
resembles Dorothy, while Miss Hellyut, 
Edmond Proust, and Rcn<5 Andie aretoo 
near each other when full grown to be all 
necessary, though the last has more 
orange when in bud. I should say the 
same of Gardenia, Francois Foucard, and 
Alberic Barbier. I prefer the last, though 
its habit is ready more of a creeping than 
a climbing Rose. The white Dorothy has 
too much piuk in it to be altogether pleas¬ 
ing, and Sweetheart is a small-leaved and 
rather insignificant white. Some cata¬ 
logues include American Biiiar among the 
Wichuraianas; it has large bunches of 
single pink flowers with a white eye and 
is a very vigorous grower. Among the 
Rugosa forms and their hybrids are 
some very good things. It would be difli- 
cult to praise too highly Conrad F. Meyer, 
which grows into a big bush, flowering 
profusely in early summer and again in 
autumn. It bears very sweet, quite 
double flowers, somewhat like those of 
Caroline Testout In shape and colour. 
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ordinary way in spring the flowering 
wood is removed. I am very fond of the 
Austrian Briars. I have two sorts, one 
the common double yellow, and another a 
peculiarly deep yellow, almost orange, 
whose name I should greatly like to know. 
These Roses are difficult of increase. 
Cuttings rarely strike. Some of the 
hybrids are beautiful—Rayon d’Or, with 
the bright yellow of the Briar, and the 
form and habit of a II.T., Juliet (yellow 
outside and pink within), and Soleil d’Or 
(ochre yellow, and a tall grower). I had 
the last in a bed with the other two, but 
had to remove it, finding it was altogether 
a bigger Rose of quite a different habit. 

Penzance Sweet Briars are quick 
growers and make good screens. Anne of 
Gierstein (crimson) and Green-mantle 
(pink) are both good. In out-of-the-way 
corners of the garden I grow 7 some of the 
Old-fashioned Roses, which have a 
charm of their own, but are hardly worth 
a conspicuous place in the Rose garden. 
They are mostly very s-weet., hut quickly 
over. The old double Provence, or Cab- 


Crimson Crumoisie cannot he depended on, 
and its climbing variety I have utterly 
failed to grow. I think it must be damp 
they object to more than cold, as many 
plants that have not a great reputation for 
hardiness do very well here. I intend 
moving the Chinas to a higher and drier 
part of the garden this autumn, and 
watching the result. The 

Dwarf Polyanthas of the Dorothy class 
are very satisfactory Roses. They need to 
he cut in very hard each spring. Orleans 
is a good colour and profuse bloomer. 
The smaller-flowered Eugenie Lamesch 
and Leonie Lamesch make a good hit of 
colour if planted in groups rather close 
together. Here they never grow 7 higher 
than a couple of feet at the very outside. 
Tea Roses I do not go in for. I possess a 
few, but they mostly need more care and 
coddling than I care to give. Some of 
the 

Hybrid Perfetuals are indispensable. 
Their fault is that, in spite of their name, 
they are not perpetual, and only have the 
one flowering in July, but w r e have as yet 
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uo red Hoses to equal Alfred Colornb, 
Horace Vernet, or Fisher Holmes among 
the ll.T.’s. When all is said, the 

Hybrid Tea is the class we must depend 
on chiefly for the beauty of our garden. 
There is now such a multitude of them 
that the beginner is apt to get bewildered, 
so I append notes of a few that have 
proved good here. For beauty, I would 
give the palm to George Waud. Sweet, of 
perfect form, its colour can only be de¬ 
scribed as pink-vermilion, and this colour 
it keeps to the end, never turning blue as 
most pink Hoses do. A bed of this in the 
sunshine is something to look at. Edu 
Meyer has handsome foliage, a neat habit 
of growth, and coppery flowers, borne in 
the greatest profusion till frost comes. 
Mine. Abel Chutenay needs no praise from 
me. It is well known as one of the best 
all-round garden Roses. The same may 
be said of Caroline Testout. General 
McArthur is one of the best darks ; other 
good crimsons are W. E. LIppiat, Mar¬ 
quise de Salisbury, Liberty, Richmond 
(scarlet), J. B. Clarke (very free and 
vigorous enough for a moderate pillar), 
and Chateau de Clos Vougeot (the darkest 
of all). Edward Mawley and Leslie 
Holland have rather disappointed me— 
they flowered for the first time this 
summer, and have not much shape. 
Ecarlate makes a lovely bit of colour when 
massed, but is hardly more than half 
double. Arthur Goodwin is charming, 
coppery-yellow, vigorous, of a nice shape, 
and very free-flowering. Mine. Ravary is 
beautiful in bud, but opens thin. I prefer 
Lc I’rogres, a fuller flower of a deep butter- 
yellow, which keeps its colour better, too. 
Mine. Melanie Soupert is a refined looking 
yellow flower of a nice shape. Jonkheer 
van Mock is a handsome pink-rose of 
great substance, the individual flowers 
very lasting. Lady Ash town is one of the 
best pinks. La Tosca (flesh) is very free 
and constant. Mme. Segond Weber 
(salmon) and Viscount Carlow 7 (creamy- 
pink) are both good. Lady I’irrie is a 
beautiful rose with loose, floppy flowers, 
of coppery-pink, freely borne. 

By far the best, effect is obtained by 
grouping Roses of one sort together, each 
kind in a bed by itself, or in groups of not 
less ttian three of each sort. The ground 
should tie thoroughly prepared. Mix basic 
slag with the bottom layer of earth, then a 
good dressing of farmyard manure, and 
lastly bone-meal with the top layer. 

Inverness. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Deep red Roses not subject to rust.—Kindly 
tell me of any deep red Roses of good form 
and fragrant that are not liable to red rust. 
I have General Jacqueminot, Prince Camille 
de Rohan, and Commandant Felix Faurc 
simply devoured with it. two years running, 
though well drenched with Bordeaux mixture 
twice last winter. In the same beds are Hugh 
Dickson and Edward Mawley quite unaffected. 
None of the pink, yellow, or white Kosee arc 
touched with rust.—C. Pullein. 

[The Hybrid rerpctuals are very much 
addicted to red rust, partly, perhaps, be¬ 
cause they are budded upon the Manetti 
stock. We should advise you to well 
isolate these varieties and grow 7 more of 
the beautiful Hybrid Teas, such as the 
one you name, Edward Mawley. You 
would find Lieutenant Cbaure, Florence 
H. Veiteb, Dora Von lets, Chateau de Clos 
Vougeot, President Vignet, Louise Lillia, 
and Hadley very good. Victor Hugo is 
also flue.) 

Rose Gustave Grunerwald. — I find this a 
very undesirable Rose, though a free bloomer, 
because the buds always shrivel and turn 
brown on the outside and seldom open.—C. 
Pill la.N. 

rW r e should say your plant of Gustave 
Grunerwald is unhealthy, for with us this is a 
glorious Rose.—E d.) 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

PRESERVING TOMATOES. 

The enclosed reciiies for preserving Toma¬ 
toes may be too late for your cor¬ 
respondent (on page 504) this season, but 
they are all tested and worth trying. The 
Italian Tomato paste, or conserve, is very 
useful. The marmalades or jams are 
favourites w 7 ith many Americans. The 
bottling or canning, as we call it, is a 
very simple process. We put up several 
dozen quart jars of Tomatoes every 
year. We use glass jars with screw 7 or 
clamp tops, made airtight by rubber rings. 

1 believe you can now buy them in Eng¬ 
land. The fruit must be ripe but abso¬ 
lutely sound, and with no hard, green 
spots, which are sure to cause fermenta- 
tiou. Most people scald the fruit to re¬ 
move the skin. We do not, because with 
us we seem to lose more through fermenta¬ 
tion when peeled, and the skin is easily 
strained out when using. The fruit is 
washed, the stem and core cut out (there 
is little core in good varieties), and the 
Tomatoes are put solidly inio the jar. The 
jars of fruit are cooked in a large kettle 
of wash-boiler, with water deep enough to 
come up two-thirds of their height. They 
are stood on a false bottom of boards or 
wire. After tbe water in the boiler begins 
to boil, cooking is continued for thirty 
minutes.' The jars are then lifted out, 
rubber rings put on, and boiling water 
poured from a tea-kettle into each jar to 
All it to over flowing, as (he eonlents 
shrink down in cooking. It is then im¬ 
mediately closed and sealed. A recent 
writer in another London paper, describ¬ 
ing this method of canning, told the 
operator to remove the lid when the jar 
was cold, and then seal again—why, 1 
cannot imagine, as this would destroy the 
sealing vacuum and give possible entrance 
to ferments or bacteria. Tomatoes canned 
in this way are quite equal to fresh for 
cooking. They must, of course, be kept in 
a cool, dark place. Summer fruits and 
vegetables are cheaper and more abundant 
this year than for many seasons, so 
domestic canning flourishes. We are 
fairly swamped with Peaches. 

Tomato conserve. — This may be called con¬ 
densed Tomato sauce; it. is sold by Italian 
grocers, and put up by Italian housekeepers, 
who use it in all sorts of cooking where 
Tomato is desired. It may be diluted for 
sauce, added to soups and stews, etc. Put iu 
an earthen stewpan as many sound, ripe 
Tomatoes as desired; cook over a very slow 
fire until the skin slides off; then strain 
, through a hair-sieve, pressing with a wooden 
spoon. Do not keep the first watery liquor 
that passes through the sieve. Replace in 
stewpan, adding a dessertspoonful of mixed 
spice to each pound of Tomatoes; salt to 
taste. Stir over a. slow fire until very thick, 
then cool in an earthen basin. When cool put 
into wide-mouthed bottles, stand the bottles in 
a kettle of water, like any other preserves; 
boil for fifteen minutes, then oool. 

Tomato jam. —Select sound, ripe fruits and peel 
and quarter them. Then put them into the 
preserving kettle with an equal weight of loaf 
sugar, tlie strained juice and rind of a Lemon 
for every 4 lb. of the fruit, and a little pow¬ 
dered ginger. Cook the mixture slowly until 
it jellies when tried on a spoon. Turn into 
jars and cover. 

I Tomato marmalade. —Remove the skin from 
four quarts of ripe Tomatoes and slice. Cut 
six large Lemons iu halves, lengthwise, and 
slice very thin. Seed one cup of Raisins. Put 
i the Tomatoes, Raisins, and Lemons into a pre¬ 
serving kettle, in layers, alternating with 4 1b. 
nf granulated sugar. Cook one hour on the 
front of stove. Then set the kettle back, and 
allow contents to simmer until it is of the con¬ 
sistency of marmalade. Put up, while hot, as 
jelly. This recipe makes about two and one- 
hall' quarts. When properly prepared no one 
article will be recognisable. The small yellow 
Tomatoes are nice for such use. 

Tomato marmalade No. 2.— For every 2 lb. of 
the Tomatoes allow 2 lb. of sugar and the 
[ juice and grated rind of one Lemon. Pour 
scalding water over the Tomatoes to loosen 
the skins. After removing the skin mix the 
Tomatoes with the sugar and boil slowly for 
one hour, stirring and skimming frequently. 
At the end of that time add the Lemon juice 


and rind and cook another hour, or until the 
whole is a thick, smooth mass. 

Tomato mock-Orangb marmalade. — Scald and 
peel large-sized yellow Tomatoes. Cut down¬ 
ward over each seed section, press open and 
remove all seeds with the thumb, leaving the 
pulp comparatively whole. To Lwo parts of 
the prepared Tomatoes allow one part of 
Oranges, slicing thinly. Cover all with an 
equal quantity of sugar and let Btaud over 
night. In the morning pour off syrup and 
cook down about half, add the Tomatoes and 
Oranges, and cook until the Orange skins are 
transparent. Beal in jelly glasses. 

Green Tomato jam.— 4 lb. green Tomatoes, 4 lb. 
granulated sugar, one cup water, 2 oz. pre¬ 
served ginger. Wash Tomatoes and cut in 
pieces, add remainder of ingredients, and cook 
ttvo hours, or until clear. Strain through a 
coarse strainer to remove seeds. Put into 
sterilised jars and seal. 

Green Tomato conserve.— For one peck of 
green Tomatoes slice six Lemons without re¬ 
moving the skin, but taking out the seeds. Put 
to this quantity 6 lb. of sugar aud boil until 
transparent and the syrup is thick. Ginger 
root may be added if desired. 

Green Tomato preserves.— Required, 8 lb. of 
smooth, green Tomatoes, 7 ib. of sugar, 1 oz. 
of ginger and mace mixed, and the juice of 
four Lemons. Pierce each of the Tomatoes 
with a fork and put them in the preserving 
kettle with all the other ingredients. Heat 
slowly, then boil until the Tomatoes are clear, 
then skim them out and boil the syrup until 
thick. Put the Tomatoes into jars and pour 
in tire hot syrup. 

Emily Tatlin Royle. 

Maywood, New Jersey. 

Cooking French Beans. —In Mr. H. 

Senn's “ How to Cook Vegetables” I find 
this recipe for cooking French Beans: — 
French Beans a la Boukglignonne.— 
Prepare and wash the Beans, put them 
in a stewpan with cold water, 2 Onions, 

2 Carrots, bouquet garni. Parsley, salt, 
and a piece of bacon. When the Beans 
are three-parte cooked, take out Carrot, 
Onion, Parsley, bouquet garni, also the 
bacon, if it is cooked. Pour off half the 
stock, and replace with some Burgundy 
wine; then finish cooking the Beans. 
Thicken the sauce with a butter and 
flour liaison. Dish up the Beans, sur¬ 
round with slices of boiled baoon, and 
serve. 

Burgundy being one of the headiest of the 
wines, Mr. Seim thinks it will improve 
the French Bean. This recipe confirms 
me in the idea that we shall never have 
food reform until all the present race of 
cooks is put on a desert Island to 
“ iwlish each other off.” The Briton who 
loves his Chnmliertin after dinner may 
now have the assurance that his cook is 
aiding him on to the same route to a gouty 
and miserable old age.—W. 

Pickled vegetables. — As regards the 
note in Gardening Illustrated (Sei>- 
tornber 11th, page 550) X rather think that 
eating Beetroot that has been made into 
something else by means of vinegar is a 
very doubtful proceeding, seeing; that we 
can have good Beetroot in its natural 
state six months out of the twelve. We 
know that physiologists say that the pro¬ 
duct we call vinegar is a very unwhole¬ 
some acid. All these vegetables, we know, 
can be preserved by immersing them in 
this acid. Brown sugar, again, is a rather 
doubtful thing to eat. As to Vegetable 
Marrow 7 , I would much rather eat it with¬ 
out vinegar or sugar, and, if necessary, 
would w 7 ait a little until it came in the 
ordinary course. It would then be more 
wholesome and have the natural and 
pleasant flavour so helpful to digestion. 
The same remark, of course, applies to 
Cucumbers, which, without preserving, 
can be obtained for a good portion of the 
year.—W. 

Plum Reine Claude Conducta.—I like 
this Plum very much ; large, roundish, 
with a delicate flavour, not over sweet or 
acid. It came from a nursery in Belgium 
near the town of Montaign, now, I learn, 
destroyed by the Iluns. It was an 
interesting little town, once moated, with 
a good nursery near. Now all is desol te. 
Most of our Plums are robbed of their 
produce by the bullfinches, but this escapes 
and crops freely as a standard every year. 
— W. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

GLADIOLI (SWORD LILT) IN 1915. 

1st a bed of rich soil which had been pre¬ 
pared for own root Roses these have done 
remarkably well this year, and at the time 
the photograph was taken were very 
beautiful, the vivid colouring of the 
flowers attracting the eye from a long 


well be proud of their achievements. A 
few of special note are Queen Mary, 
Blotch, Lord Aiverstone, J. F. Kelway, 
Duke of Richmond, Mrs. C. W. Willcoek, 
Karl Compton and d'Orsay. The illus¬ 
tration shows to a certain extent the re¬ 
sult of using them with a carpet of Tufted 
Pansies, but the varied colours are the 
great attraction. E. Markham. 


these being between 4 feet and 5 feet in 
height and quite as much through. Nym- 
pha-a s, both white and yellow, were note¬ 
worthy, and Asters were very fine. A bed 
filled very thickly with Lobelia cardinalis 
over a groundwork of the variegated 
Cocksfoot Grass and edged off with 
Eeheveria seeunda glauca was very showy. 
Oolchicum autumnale was in evidence in 
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Gladioli, undergrowth of Tufted Pansies. 


distance. Many of them were 5 feet in 
height and carried gorgeous spikes of 
bloom in every conceivable shade of colour. 
For garden decoration, for the house, and 
planted in groups among dwarf shrubs 
they are Invaluable. Messrs. Kelway, of 
Langport, who supplied the bulbs, have 
been specialising for the past fifty years 
with this lovely race of plants and may 

Digitized by CjOO^lC 


A Glasgow park. — A recent visit to the 
public park at Clydebank, a suburb of 
Glasgow, was very interesting. The sea¬ 
son has delayed, to some extent, the 
flowering of certain plants usually asso¬ 
ciated with early September, but the dis¬ 
play was very good and, as a whole, 
effective. Rarely have I seen such tine 
I pieces of Bergamot (Monarda didyma), 


good colonies, and presently there will be 
a fine show of hardy Chrysanthemums. 
Shrubs, too, are well represented.—W. 
McG. 

Clematis at Fillingham. — I wish you 
could have seen my Rose garden this morn¬ 
ing. The second bloom is beautiful, and 
on one side I have a high trellis covered 
with Clematis Perle d’Azur and a quantity 

uni versTtYomlIwois a 
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of tlie varieties of 0. coccinea ami C. 
Viticella, all lovely and mixing together in 
great profusion. In the centre of the 
garden is a high erection made of Larch 
poles and absolutely covered now with 
I’erle d’Azur and another white one of 
much the same size. I shall never cease 
to thank you for telling me of Perle d’Azur 
—before it was known in this country, too. 
—G. E. Poutman Dalton. 


GRAFTING CLEMATIS. 

Mn. E. A. Bunyard raises this question 
in the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

GRAFTED CLEMATIS. 

" My experience is that the stock only 
serves a-a a mother for a few months. 

1 have never yet seen a plant more 
than two years old on which the stock 
was alive, as the scion roots very freely 
and is soon self-supporting.” 

For some years I have bought Clematises 
from various sources, and as I do not 
believe that any form of grafting is light 
in their case I used to wash the loots out, 
and on examining them I found two dis¬ 
tinct sets of roots, on the stock below and 


Elizabeth Campbell, which is now be¬ 
coming largely known among cultivators 
of these valuable flowers. It is of excel¬ 
lent habit, and although catalogued by 
some as a plant some 2J feet high, it will, 
in good soil such ns it loves, attain up¬ 
wards of 3 feet high. It makes good 
spikes and handsome trusses of flowers, 
which have been described as light salmon 
changing to pink, a description difficult to 
improve uiion.—Ess. 


TORCH LILIES AT KEW. 

A large mass of the common Torch Lily 
or Flame Flower (Kniphofla aioides) on 
the bank of the lake at Kew has been very 
effective for at least two mouths, and has 
been a great attraction to visitors. Such 
a group gives a good idea of the value of 
this plant for bold masses, and it might 
well be copied by l>eople who wish for 
effective features of a semi-wild character. 
There arc, however, smaller groups of 
Kniphoflas in the gardens that are well 
worth a visit, for a considerable number 
of s]>ecies and varieties is planted in beds 



Uiomivjtls (Lithospermum^ in Air. Beamish’s garden at Ashbourne, Co. Cork. 


the scion above, separated by a clean 
stem, and both vigorous, the lower ones 
the more so. Both sets of roots 
were there to nourish one slender 
stem. The stock is a European or 
British plant, with a time of rising of 
sap different from that of the Japanese, 
Chinese, or American kinds grafted on it. 
Surely, to a reasoning person we have 
here the chance of disaster by giving a 
slender plant two different roots of plants 
from different countries 1 We have abund¬ 
ant evidence that the same plan carried 
out with plants like the Rhododendron, 
Azalea, and Lilac leads to great loss and 
death. In many places we find Rhodo¬ 
dendrons raised in England and planted 
out in a large way are mostly replaced 
by R. ponticum, of which the world has 
already enough. If there were any reason 
for this grafting one might justify it in 
some way, but there is none. Layering is 
a simpler process than grafting.—W. 

Phlox Elizabeth Campbell.— One of the 

most beautiful Phloxes of its colour is 

Digitized by (jOO^l.0 


on a lawn near the Orchid-houses. In each 
case a single kind is grown in a bed, 
thereby giving a good idea of its value for 
grouping. This collection exhibits a wide 
range of habit and colouring, whilst the 
flowering time is also variable, some kinds 
being over before others are at their best. 
A number of kinds is to he found in flower 
from early July until the end of October, 
August and September being, perhaps, the 
best two months. 

During the last week of September the 
following si>ecies and varieties were noted 
in flower :—K. erecta, with large cylindri¬ 
cal heads of rich red flowers, a most effec¬ 
tive plant; K. tricolor major, the young 
flowers led, the older ones yellow; K. 
comosa, a charming species with almost 
globular heads 3 inches to 4 inches long of 
orange-red flowers with long bright red 
stamens: K. aioides and a number of varie¬ 
ties of which maxima produces very hand¬ 
some heads of red flowers, with yellow 
stamens, on stout steins 4J feet to f>J feet 
high; and K. a. Saundcrsi, with large 
heads of red and orange flowers. The 


glaucous-leaved K. Tysoni has fine heads 
of flowers red lu bud, yellow when ex¬ 
panded. K. brevifoliu is a very elegant 
plant with Grass-like leaves 2J feet long 
and narrow heads of yellow flowers borne 
on slender stalks 2] feet to 3 feet high. K. 
rufa, another species with Grass-like 
leaves, has orange flowers that are red in 
the bud stage. K. pauciflora, a yellow- 
flowered species of slender growth, lias 
yellow flowers, but is not very showy; K. 
liurchelli, a strong plant with red flowers, 
is, however, very effective, as also is the 
red-flowered K. corallina. Other kinds in 
the collection are - K. MacOwanl, K. 
1 chrysantha, K. foliosa, K. citrina, K. 
Northiae var., K. Tucki, and K. multiflora. 

As Kniphofias are easily grown in really 
good garden soil they are available for 
most gardens in the south. In the north 
l most of them may require some winter 
protection. K. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDEN& 

THE GROMWELLS (LITHOSPERMUM). 
This interesting group of plants ought to 
be found in most rock gardens, especially 
so as their wants are few and their culti¬ 
vation is easy. A iioor, sandy bank lac¬ 
ing the sun, a little leaf-mould to facili¬ 
tate their growth when freshly' planted, 
and good drainage are demands within the 
reach of the smallest cultivator. The one 
thing to be avoided is lime, as the Groin- 
wells and lime disagree. 

For a background, Moltkia petrma, 
which grows into a neat round shrub some 
2 foot high, with violet-blue flowers, and 
Lithosperinum rosmarinifolium, nearly 
2 feet in height and covered with bright- 
blue flowers, which appear early in the 
year and extend their period of flowering 
throughout the spring and summer. L. 
rosmarinifolium comes from Italy, and is 
not quite so hardy as others of its race. 
Below may be placed Lithosperinum 
gra mini folium, lightest blue in colour, the 
flower - spikes produced in terminal 
clusters, and Lithospermum prostratum, 
one of the finest forms, flic plant covered 
with hundreds of deep-blue flowers. A 
pleasing form of L. prostratum is one 
termed Heavenly Blue, distinctly bright 
light-blue in flower; but be careful when 
purchasing to obtain the true plant as 
nurserymen at times may sell you an inlor- 
medinte form which has no character 
whatever. Next, Lithosjiermuni purpureo- 
cuTUleuni may be placed on the outer 
edge of the plantation, as it is prostrate 
in form and shoots its creeping flower- 
stems along the ground. 

I Where the Grom wells thrive they form 
I large tufts, so plant generously and give 
! them room to develop. At times the tips 
! of the young plants assume a yellow 
| colour, which indicates some dislike to the 
soil; but in a year or two this fault is 
often remedied by Nature. So let them 
grow on without disturbance, and give 
them time to overcome their passing weak¬ 
ness. I{. H. Beamish. 


MONS. CORREVON’S NEW PRIMULAS, 
j [To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 
Sir, —With reference to Mons. Corre- 
von’s note in your issue of September 4th, 
the now famous variety of P. capitata to 
which he refers is that which is now recog- 
nised as P. pseudo-capltata. It is a very- 
much stronger plant than the type, anil 
lias better coloured flowers. 1 have seen 
four forms of P. capitata, of which that 
strong farinose plant, which is still sui>- 
plied by Irish nurserymen as the type, but 
which Prof. Bay-ley Balfour distinguishes 
as P. Moorcana, sqems to me to be by far 
the best. I have no such admiration for 
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the type, which seems weak anti pallid be¬ 
side its stronger brothers, and the fourth 
form is minuter still. I wonder can it be 
P. pusilla? 

lions. Correvon’s seedling of I*. Beesiana 
is undoubtedly 1’. \. Asthore of Lissadell 
or 1’. x. Edincnsis of Edinburgh. This 
particular cross is a natural one in my 
garden, and I found live self-sown seed¬ 
lings of it in flower this season coming up 
between plants of I’. Beesiana and 1’. 
Ilulleyana. 1 have not seen in Hower the 
seedlings of this cross, but judging from 
the children of P. x. Unique or I’, x. Lissa- 
dell hybrid we should get some fine 
things. 

I have seen Mrs. Cootes’ seedlings of 
I’. Unique mentioned in your last issue, 
and they ore very line, but,I do not think 
they have recrossed; they are simply 
variations from seed of the original cross. 
1 saw dozens of varying tints at Lissadell 
on plants raised from uncrossed P. Lissa- 
dell hybrid seed. Every possible inter¬ 
mediate shade between the parents—P. 
pulverulenta and P. Coekburniana—was 
represented among them. 

I send you flowers of an interesting self- 
sown seedling of Potentilln nepalensis 
with large salmon flowers, quite unlike the 
magenta-pink of I be parent (one of whose 
flowers I enclose Pai^eom pari son). Possibly 
it has crossed itself wifh P. Tonguci, which 
was grown near. 

Murbav Hornibrook. 

Knap ton, Abbvyleix, Queen’s Vo. 


ORCHIDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Epidendrum prismatocarpum.—This de¬ 
serves the attention of amateurs, lor it 
does not require a high temperature and is 
of easy culture. E. prismatocarpum is a 
summer-flowering species, the sepals and 
petals cream-yellow blotched with purple, 
the lip yellow' and rose, 'i’his Epidendrum 
does not like frequent disturbance at the 
root, but at the same time the compost 
must he kept sweet, either by toy-dressing 
or reiiotting whenever such nu operation is 
required. Fresh soil is given when roots 
appear at the base of the current growth, 
and for a week or two little direct water¬ 
ing is needed until root-action becomes 
vigorous. Then ample supplies must be 
afforded until the bulbs are developed, 
when water should be given less frequently, 
but the plunts ought not to be allowed to 
suffer from excessive drought.— Sadox. 

Dendrobium Victoria Regina. — The 
colour of the flowers of this is best 
described as violet-purple, with a whitish 
area at the base of the segments. The 
flowers are produced iu the autumn 
months. It grows at 0,000 feet elevation. 
Growing at such a height it requires cool- 
house treatment in this country, and for 
this reason is a desirable plant for an 
amateur’s cool-house. In this country it 
has been found to thrive when suspended 
about 2 feet from the roof glass. Frequent 
disturbance at the root, is not recom¬ 
mended. It can be grown on rafts, in pots, 
or in pans. Good drainage is essential, 
the compost consisting of Osmunda fibre 
and Sphagnum Moss. When growing 
freely the roots must bo kept moist, but 
when growdh is less active not much water 
is required, but at no time must the plants 
be dried off like the deciduous group of 
Dendrobium.—B. 

Dendrobium aureum.—This is n spring¬ 
blooming species, and the flowers have a 
pleasing Primrose fragrance. Repotting 
should be carried out when roots are soon 


at the base of the new growth, using 
mixture of Sphagnum Moss and Osmunda 


lib re. 


The plants may/ 

Dial 


the stage or suspended from the roof, and 
where the former method is adopted 
ordinary flower-pots should be employed, 
but for the latter, pans with wire handles 
attached are the most convenient. 
Copious supplies of water are needed dur¬ 
ing active growth, but when the pseudo¬ 
bulbs are fully matured only sufficient 
need be given to prevent the bulbs from 
shrivelling. Throughout the year Deudro- 
biums require plenty of light, and artifi¬ 
cial shade will only be necessary for a few 
hours during the middle of the day while 
growth is in a young and tender state. 
\\ hen the plants are making their season’s 
growth a warm, moist atmosphere is 
needed, but directly the bulbs are de- 
veloiied more air should he admitted to 
consolidate the bulbs. When at rest an 
average temperature of 55 degs. Ftthr. will 
suffice.—B. 

NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 

The autumn exhibition of the Society, 
held on the llitli ult. iu the Royal 
Horticultural Hail, Vincent Square, was, 
from every point of view, a great success. 
Never lias an autumn show been more fully 
justified. Obviously tile copious rains in 
July and August, succeeded by drier, 
warmer conditions, had suited the Rose, 
and tile fact was clearly demonstrated by 
tile wealth and variety displayed, and not 
a little also by the unique colour of Ihe 
flowers. Exhibitors came from far and 
near, Ireland and Scotland being well re¬ 
presented, as well as England. The larger 
classes were generally well contested. The 
basket classes we have never scon so fine 
before at this season. The two gold medal 
Roses came from Ireland. Messrs. William 
Paul and Son were awarded the “ Cory 
Clip" for their new Rose, Paul's Scarlet 
Climber. 

EXHIBITION BLOOMS IN BOXES. 

For thirty-six blooms, distinct varieties, 
nine exhibitors staged collections, the 
premier award going to Messrs. Alex. 
Dickson and Sons, Newtownards, Ireland, 
for an excellent lot. Some outstanding 
varieties were Mrs. George Norwood (pink, 
very fragrant), Alexandra Hill Gray 
(yellow), Ed. Bohamc, Snow Queen, Hugh 
Dickson (line red), Gloire de Chedane 
Guinolsseau, George Dickson, and Bertha 
Gaulis (good yellow). Second, Messrs. J. 
Cocker and Sous, Aberdeen, who showed 
good flowers of Gloire de Chedane 
Guinolsseau (silver medal bloom). Corona¬ 
tion (liesb colour), Avoca (good red), 
Charles .1. Grnliame, Hugh Dickson, Mrs. 
Stanley Clark, and A. Hartmann. For 

Twelve Teas and Noisettes, distinct, Mr. 
George Prince, Oxford, was first, whose 
best blooms were Mine. Constance Soupert 
(rich yellow with reddish suffusion), M. 
•loan i*u]my (very beautiful), Alexandra 
Hill Gray (yellow, silver medal), and 
Molly Slinrman Crawford. Second, Mr. 
J. Pigg, ltoyston, Herts, whose Mine. 
Coehet, Marcchal Niel, and W. It. Smith 
(white) were very good. 

Iu the class for live baskets of cut Roses 
l lie place of honour was taken by Messrs. 
Chaplin Brothers, Waltham Cross, with 
a flue lot, including Alexandra Hill 
Gray, Snow Queen, Hugh Dickson, Caro¬ 
line Test out, and George Dickson. Messrs. 
.1 Cocker and Sons, Aberdeen, were in the 
second place, showing Avoca (red), Mrs. 
J. Laiug, and Coronation (flesh). Third, 
Messrs. Hugh Dickson, Ltd., Belfast. The 
last-named linn led for twelve blooms of 
any Rose to lie shown in a basket, showing 
Hugh Dickson (a brilliant crimson) very 
finely. For 

Twelve distinct varieties, not more than 
seven stems of each (perpetual-flowering 
decorative sorts). First, Messrs. Alex. 


Dickson and Sons, Newtownards, who 
showed Duchess of Wellington (superb 
yellow), Mrs. Wcmyes Quin (yellow). Rod 
Letter Day, Mrs. A. Tate, Harry Kirk, 
and Old Gold among others. For six dis¬ 
tinct varieties, similar conditions, Mr. 
Elisha .1. Hicks, Twyford, was first, his 
best blooms being Florence Haswell 
Veitcll, L. C. Breslau, Mrs. J. Foster, and 
Mine. Antoine Marie. 

The class for nine baskets of cut Roses 
was one of the attractions of the show, 
the four competing groups completely fill¬ 
ing a double-width table. In this Messrs. 
Hugh Dickson, Ltd., Belfast, led with a 
superb lot, comprising Lady l’irrie, Prince 
Charming, Golden Spray, Mine. Edouard 
Herriot, Irish Elegance, Mrs. Hugh Dick¬ 
son, Mrs. Robert Watson, Ulster Standard, 
and Airs. G. Shawyer. Messrs. Chaplin 
Brothers, Waltham Cross, were a good 
second. The class for live baskets of 
Roses, distinct, brought eight competitors, 
(lie forty baskets of blooms constituting 
a display alone. Here Mr. Elisha J. Hicks 
led with an excellent exhibit, his basket 
of Princess Mary (single crimson, gold 
anthers) living one of the most brilliant 
exhibits of the meeting. The intense 
colour carries right to the base. Mr. 
Walter Easlea, Eastwood, Essex, was a 
good second, having Lady Hillingdon, 
Lady Pirrie, Mine. Ed. Herriot, Mrs. II. 
Stevens (while), and Ophelia all in capital 
form. , 

In the class for twenty-four distinct de¬ 
corative sorts (Folyantha and Pompon 
Roses excluded) there were two competi¬ 
tors. Air. J. Alattock, Oxford, being first, 
having Irish Elegance, Marquise de Sinety, 
Louise Catherine Breslau, Beauty de 
l.yon, Al. Paul Lode (deep rose, shaded 
yellow, very pretty), Jirne. Edouard 
Herriot, Irish Glory, Marie Van Iloutte, 
Malm rajah (very dark), Irish Flame, and 
Sunburst iu an excellent set. 

GROUPS OF ROSES. 

These were particularly gin id through¬ 
out, and, in the main, excellently dis¬ 
played. For a representative group on 
tlie floor-space not exceeding 150 square 
feet Messrs. Hobbies, Dereham, were the 
only exhibitors, the firm securing the first 
prize (a gold medal and 40s. cash) for a 
tastefully-arranged group. Employing a 
groundwork of dwarf Polyantha and other 
sorts, and bordering the whole with 
Isolepis and Ferns, such as Rayon d'Or, 
Pimrisaer, Mrs. A. Tate, Effective, Dame, 
Lady Pirrie, and Melody were among 
those contributing their beauty. 

For a representative group on staging 
IS feet by G feet Alessrs. W. and J. Brown, 
Stamford and Peterborough, took premier 
place with an admirable group of beauti¬ 
fully fresh flowers in many distinct sorts. 
The more inqtosing were Lady I’irrie 
(which was shown splendidly throughout 
tlie exhibition), Alnie. Jules Gravereaux, 
Alme. Edouard Herriot, Airs. II. Stevens 
(a line white), Duchess of Wellington 
(shapely yellow). Lady Hillingdon, and 
tlie richly-coloured Florence Haswell 
Veiteh. Second, Air. John Pigg, Royston, 
Herts, who arranged a magnificent centre 
of Mine. Edouard Herriot, several hun¬ 
dred blooms of exceptional colour being 
employed in conjunction with the white 
Molly Sharmau Crawford. 

For a similar group on a space 20 feet 
by 3 feet Messrs. George Jackman anil 
Sons, Woking, were first with an excellent 
display, the best being Willowmere 
(salmon-pink). Aline. Jean Dupuy (a 
charming combination of yellow with rosy 
outer petals). Mine. Edouard Herriot, 
Rayon d'Or, Peace (a lovely cream l, 
Kaiserin Augusta Vietoriit, Lady Hilling¬ 
don, and Snow Queen (all very fine). 
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Second, Messrs. I?. R. Cant and Sons, Old 
Rose Gardens, Colchester. 

For thirty-six distinct varieties, all 
classes, including exhibition and decora¬ 
tive, Messrs. F. Cant and Co., Braiswick 
Rose Gardens, Colchester, were first, 
staging admirably of such as Rayon d'Or, 
Joseph Hill, Rady Hillingdon, A. R. 
Goodwin, Alexandra Ilill Gray, Ecarlate 
(a brilliant red China Rose and an excel¬ 
lent bedder), Mrs. Alfred Tate, Marie Van 
Houtte, and Mme. Abel Chatenay. 
Second, Mr. J. Mattock, Oxford. 

Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Twyford, was an 
excellent first in the interesting class for 
the hips of nine distinct species or varie¬ 
ties of Roses. His outstanding vase was 
one of the new Chinese Rosa Moysei, 
whose nearly 3-inch-long orange-red fruits 
are urceolate, ns remarkable for size as 
for their distinctive character. So striking 
a siiecies is worth cultivating for its 
autumn effect alone. 

AMATEURS. 

For eighteen blooms, distinct varieties, 
Dr. T. E. Pallet, Earl’s Colne, Essex, wns 
first with a capital selection, Avoca, Snow 
Queen, George Dickson, Florence rember- 
tou (excellent cream colour), Mrs. Foley 
Hobbs, and Mildred Grant being some of 
the best. 

For twelve distinct varieties, limited to 
growers of fewer than 2,000 plants, Mr. 
R. de V. Pryor, Preston, Hitchiu, was 
first, having excellent examples of Mme. 
Jules Gravereaux, Rady Barbara (palest 
pink), Augustus Hartmann (handsome 
red), Hugh Dickson, the very old Chas. 
Refebvre (a fine dark variety rarely seen), 
and Mrs. Foley Hobbs. Mr. J. Hart, 
Little Heath, Potter’s Bar, was second, 
his blooms of George Dickson securing the 
medal for the best 1I.T. in this section. 

For twelve distinct varieties, not fewer 
than three stems of each, space allowed 
6 feet by 3 feet, Mr. H. A. Darlington, 
Potter’s Bar, alone staged, his admirable 
group taking first prize. 

RADIES’ CLASS 
(TRADE MEMBERS ONLY). 

A decoration of cut Roses for dinner- 
table brought three competitors, Miss 
Chaplin, Waltham Cross, taking first and 
using chiefly Irish Elegance, Mrs. H. 
Drew, Longworth, and Mrs. A. Bide, 
Farnham, being awarded equal second 
prize, the former having Irish Elegance, 
the latter Mme. Herriot. 

In the amateurs’ section seven tables 
competed, most of them quite artistically 
done. Mrs. Alex. Robinson, Carshalton, 
was awarded first prize for a simple yet 
beautiful arrangement of Souvenir de 
Gustave Pratt (of sulphury-yellow toue 
with rose foliage). Mrs. L. Colston Hale, 
Warminster, second, with a mixture of 
Irish Elegance, Mme. Herriot, Old Gold, 
and the lovely yellow Iona Ilerdmann. 
Third, Mrs. A. I). Dulf, who relied chiefly 
on Duchess of Wellington (a lovely yellow 
Rose). Judges are so frequently charged 
with favouring large exhibits of almost 
all things that it is interesting to note 
that two tables done with large—quite 
handsome—flowers of Melody (a i>a le to 
saffron-yellow H.T. of great charm) were 
passed over and received no award. At 
the same time, these very tables exhibited 
one of the grandest Roses in the show and 
in a manner not equalled elsewhere. It is 
quite an indispensable. 

Gold medal Roses.— There were two of 
these—Golden Emblem II.T., suggestive in 
colour as shown of a pale Rayon d'Or, and 
Modesty, of creamy tone with peach- 
blossom-coloured tii>s. Both came from 
Messrs. S. McGreedy and Son, Portadown, 
Ireland. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom: September 10th. — Menziesias 
(Jive kinds), Ericas (in great variety), 
The Strawberry Tree, Honeysuckles 
(several). Myrtle, Clematis (many species 
and varieties), Hock Hoses and Sun Hoses 
(in variety), Mexican Orange, Daphne 
C neorum, Hypericums (in variety), 
Weiyelas, Ceanothus (in variety), 
Veronicas (many varieties), Coronilla 
Emerus, Arundo conspicua. Magnolia 
grandijlora, M. glauca, Hydrangeas (in 
variety), Sweet Jessamine, Yuccas, Hardy 
Fuchsias, Wistarias, Buddleias (in 
variety), Clerodendron trichotomum, C. 
Fargesi, Herberts nepalcnsis, Aralia 
spinosa, Indiyoferas (in variety), 
Eupaiorium Weinmannianum, 7'ea, China, 
and Climbing Hoses (in great variety), 
Vaccinium l itis Idwa, Muhlcnbcekia com- 
plexa, Herbcridopsis corallina, Cocculus 
afftnis, Perovskia atriplicifolia, Eccrcmo- 
carpus scaber, Catalpa bignonioides, Spar- 
tiutn junceum, Clethras (in variety), 
Colchicum autumnale, Crocus spcciosus, 
Origanum hybridum, alpine and her¬ 
baceous Phloxes (in variety), Grom wells. 
Dwarf Campanula, Pratia Arcnaria, 
Linarias, Silenes (in variety), Felicia 
abyssinica, Androsaecs, Tunica Saxifruga, 
Pentstemons (in variety), Aquilegia 
Slcinneri, JEthionemas, Linums, Parony¬ 
chia polygonifolia, Alpine Veronicas, 
Hutchinsia alpina, Calaminthas, Alpine 
Coronillas Scabiosus (in variety), Gypso- 
philas, Monibretias (many kinds), 
Michaelmas Daisies (several species and 
varieties). Tiger Lilies, Kaffir Lily, Oxalis 
(in variety), Mazus Pumllio, Cape 
Hyacinths, Sedum Sieboldi, S. spcctabile. 
Swan ltivcr Daisy, Pimpernels (in 
various colours). Acanthus Candelabrum, 
Dahlias (in variety). Anemone japonica 
(in several varieties), Mina lobata, Lava- 
tera trimestris (in variety), Triiomas (in 
great variety), Pampas Grasses, Gladioli 
(various). Cosmos, Salpiylossis, Sweet 
Saltans, Qodetias, Erigcrons, Clematises 
(in variety), Helichrysums, Mexican 
Poppy, Poppies, Love in a Mist, Polygala 
Chamabuxus purpurea, Mesembryanthc- 
mutns (various colours), Portulaccas 
(various), Sweet Peas, Iludbeckias, Com- 
■meiina cirleslis (two varieties), Anchusa 
italica, A. myosotidiflora, Echinops, Plum¬ 
bago Larpentw, Veronica Candida, Cali¬ 
fornian Fuchsia, Iponuras (in variety). 
Chrysanthemum maximum (in variety), 
Geums, Potentillas, Marina longifolia, 
Thalictrum Delavayi, Gcntiana acaulis, 
Salvias (in variety), Scnecio tanghutica, 
Heleniums, Sea Lavender, Perpetual and 
seedling Carnations (in variety), Berga¬ 
mot, Sea Hollies, Erodiums, Goat’s Rue, 
Monkshoods, Physostegia virginiana im¬ 
bricate, Eritrichium strict urn, Lupinus 
nootkaensis, Tree Lupins, Polygonums, 
Sand Verbena, Crinum Powelli (in 
variety), Shamrock Pea, Henry's Lily, 
Lit i inn speciosum magnificum, Mina 

lobata, Transvaal Daisy (various colours). 
Dwarf Achilleas, Agathna eaelestis. 

Fuchsia fulgens, Nieretnbergia frutescens, 
Antirrhinums (in variety), Crocosmia i - 
perialis, Cardinal Lobelias, Double and 
Single Arrow Head, Rope Grass (Rcstio), 
Chrysogonum virginianum, Antirrhinum 
Asarina, Stacliys Corsica, Withania 

origanifolia. Coreopsis grandijlora, 
Helianthus, Lysimacliias (in variety), 
Tradescantia virginica, Villarsia nym- 
phceoides. The Giant Reed, Mulgcdium 
giganteum. Corpus canadensis. 

Work or the week. —A large number of 
the Scarlet Windflower having come to 
hand a place has been provided for the 
conns on the fringe of the Heath garden, 


wnere the sun reaches them for the 
greater part of the day. This deteriorates 
when planted in rich soil, and the same 
thing often happens when the corms are 
grown in good soils on lock gardens, so we 
now plant in the Grass, where it flowers 
every year in increasing numbers. It is 
usually planted where it gets the morning 
sun, and in the spring, with narcissi and 
Grape Hyacinths growing through it, a 
charming effect is obtained. A batch of 
large yellow Crocus has been planted in 
a broad band round the edge of a bed in 
the flower garden, and over these Caiu- 
lmnula muralis has been planted to flower 
Inter. The bulbs of Crocus speeiosus hud 
started into growth and great care was 
necessary in the planting. A large hole 
was made with a crowbar, and after 
inserting the bulb the hole was filled with 
finely - prepared soil. The corms are 
planted fairly thickly amongst a group of 
the Crowberry, which never grows more 
than a few inches high. A bed which had 
been occupied with Ten-week Stocks has 
now been cleared of these, the surface soil 
removed, and the lower part of the bed 
well broken up. Fresh soil has replaced 
that taken away, and with this have been 
well incorporated peat, sand, wood ashes, 
and lime for seedling Perpetual Carna¬ 
tions, which are intended to stand the 
winter. Perpetual Carnations planted out 
in April, and now flowering freely, arc- 
more attractive than the border varieties, 
and remain in bloom for a much longer 
period. Roses in the beds and on per¬ 
golas and fences are flowering very freely, 
and in many cases are more beautiful than 
in June and July. A few have been 
rather badly attacked by brown fungus, 
which has caused a shedding of leaves. A 
further batch of Chionodoxa.s has been put 
out during the week to complete the bed 
referred to in my former notes, and a few 
have been planted in a rather high retain¬ 
ing wall among summer leafing Ferns. A 
large batch of Sweet Williams has been 
planted out. where to flower. E. M. 

Sussex. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Late Muscats. —The advent of warmer 
and brighter weather has greatly aided the 
ripening and colouring of the berries, and 
in the course of another week or ten days 
they will be quite finished. The tempera¬ 
ture will then be lowered and an abund¬ 
ance of air in fine weather allowed to 
circulate through the house. So long as 
the Grapes remain on the Vines anything 
that is likely to require water should be 
excluded from the house, and a mulch of 
short, dry litter laid on the surface of 
inner borders to prevent moisture rising. 
Outside borders had best be covered with 
something that will shed off rain-water. 
On dull, cool days less ventilation should 
be given, and a little fire-heat turned on if 
there is a likelihood of the temperature 
falling below 50 dogs. The latter should 
be regarded as the minimum point to 
which the temperature for ripe Muscats 
should be allowed to descend, either in the 
daytime or at night, as there is always a 
risk of “ Slot ” attacking the berries if low 
teinjieratures are frequently indulged in. 
Once this malady puts in an appearance 
much loss of fruit ensues, which all the 
after care ancl ingenuity exercised by the 
grower are tumble to arrest. A light shade 
afforded during brilliant sunshine suffices 
to avert shrivelling of the berries. To 
prevent birds and wasps attacking the 
fruit, coarse muslin should he tacked over 
the ventilator opening. The difficulty re¬ 
garding the closing of doors can be got 
over by removing the glass and substitut¬ 
ing muslin for the time being, or the doors 
may be taken away and others, consisting 
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for the most part of perforated zinc, or 
muslin stretched tight, tacked to the 
framework, which need only be lightly con¬ 
structed, hung in their place as a tem¬ 
porary measure. 

late Black Hamburghs.—Where these 
have to be kept as long as possible for 
autumn consumption some little care Is 
eecessary to accomplish that end. In the 
first place a cool temperature is required 
to avert shrivelling and the atmosphere 
kept dry to prevent damping of the berries 
taking place. Shading the roof is the best 
means to ensure the first requisite, which 
will also preserve colour. Covering the 
surface of the border will beep down damp, 
and the employment of a little artificial 
warmth in dull, cold weather will ensure a 
circulation of dry air in the second case. 
On foggy or cool nights the front 
ventilators are best closed, air being ad¬ 
mitted at the apex only. Another im- 


at the front and top of the house, is essen¬ 
tial, and must be continued until the 
colouring of the berries is complete. On 
foggy nights front air must be dispensed 
with. If the bunches are much shaded 
by foliage this, to allow of the sun 
playing on the fruit, should be carefully 
tied on one side. The borders require the 
same attention ns heretofore, only when 
the Grapes are finished plain water alone 
is needed and a mulch of litter placed on 
the surface for the twofold purpose of con¬ 
serving moisture and arresting its rising 
and causing trouble in the way of decay 
amongst the berries. 

Apple and Pear gathering.—Every few 
days attention has to be directed to this 
matter as the earlier ripening varieties 
are, under the influence of the heat and 
sunshine now being experienced, fast 
maturing. The remainder of Williams' 
and Souvenir de Congrfes Tears will there¬ 


room that the best positions are left 
vacant for those which hnve to be 
gathered and stored later on. To keep 
the structure as cool ns possible all 
ventilators are for the time, being kept 
wide open. The floor in my case being 
always in a moist condition, there is suf¬ 
ficient humidity present in the atmosphere 
to avert shrivelling at nil times. Were 
this not so the floor would be occasionally 
sprinkled with water, particularly when 
the outer air is warm and dry. 

Flower garden. — Lobelias now being past 
their best will lie removed and the beds 
vacated by them filled with spring-flower¬ 
ing plants. Borders in which Ten-week 
Stocks and Asters have been grown for 
summer display will, now that they are 
passing out of flower, be filled with the 
choicer varieties of Wnllflowers. These 
will be settled into plnce with a good soak¬ 
ing of water 

Violets.—Both beds and frames will now 
be prepared for these, the former by being 
levelled and made good round the out¬ 
sides where necessary, so that the frames 
can be conveniently got at for the gather¬ 
ing of the flowers. The frames will be 
subjected to a good cleaning, the glass 
especially. S(>ent hot beds on which early 
vegetables were forced last spring are 
utilised for this pur(>ose. ns they con¬ 
tain just a sufficiency of Intent warmth to 
benefit the roots of the Violets and give 
them a good start. The frames are filled 
to within 9 inches of the glass with suit¬ 
able compost, and the plants when set out 
in this will then be about 5 inches 
distant from it. A. W. 


The Arabian Star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum arabicum). 


portant detail is not to let the temperature 
fall below 45 degs. 

Other late Crapes. — Varieties such ns 
Black Alicante and Gros Maroe hnve 
finished colouring, but require another 
fortnight or three weeks of the same kind 
of treatment that has up to the present 
been accorded them, to improve the 
flavour which, however handsome and 
attractive both bunches and berries are in 
either case, is not first rate. The tempera¬ 
ture for both should then be lowered or 
shrivelling will ensue. Alnwick Seedling, 
which is a much higher flavoured Grape, 
if more difficult to' manage at setting time, 
requires n cooler temperature as soon as 
colouring and finish are perfected, other¬ 
wise the berries are apt to shrink and 
shrivel. Lady Downe’s requires a longer 
season than either of the foregoing in 
which to finish, while Gros Colmnn is 
longer in colouring than all. In both 
cases artificial heat combined with a free 
current of air in favourable weather, both 


fore be gathered and carefully placed on 
the shelves in the fruit-room, and Jersey 
Gratioli and Beurr6 d'Amanlis also to 
form a succession to the former. In a 
fortnight’s time the forwardest fruits of 
Pitmnston Duchess will be stored. By 
gathering a little in advance the ncidity 
objected to by many in this Pear when 
ripe is then much less apparent. Of 
Apples, those of the Lord Suflield type 
have been gathered, while Ecklinville 
Seedling will shortly follow. That fine 
dessert variety, James Grieve, is now in 
fit condition for storing and will shortly be 
ready for the table. Summer Golden 
Pippin, of which there is, as usual, an 
abundant crop, has been gathered, but, un¬ 
fortunately, the flavour of this Apple 
soon deteriorates, which necessitates its 
being used quickly. The high-coloured 
Worcester Pearmain, to which birds and 
wasps are so partial, is another variety 
now ready for storing. All these early- 
maturing fruits are so placed in the fruit- 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches. — The fruit, having all been 
gathered, the old fruiting wood will be 
| cut out, thus allowing the remaining 
[ shoots to get thoroughly ripened. Trees 
that have been growing too freely and not 
fruiting well may now be root-pruned, 
only doing one-half if the trees are large, 
leaving the other half until next season. 

Strawberry beds. — Hoe the surface of 
the ground and go over them again to re¬ 
move runners, and should the weather con¬ 
tinue dry afford a liberal application of 
water, to be repeated if required, especi¬ 
ally with recently put out plants. A 
mulching of decayed manure applied im¬ 
mediately after the taking off of runners, 
as well as feeding the plants, is of great 
assistance in dry weather, and if not put 
on at that time it will be an advantage to 
do so now. ns whatever stimulating pro¬ 
perties it contains will be washed down to 
the roots with the winter rains. 

The gathering of Apples and Pears now 
requires special attention. Each variety 
must be gathered when it is ripe. Fruit 
gathered too soon never attains the colour 
and flavour as does that left long enough 
on the trees. The work of gathering 
Apples and Pears must be done only when 
the fruit Is dry; on no account touch them 
when wet, whether this is caused by dew 
or rain. Exercise every care so as not to 
bruise the fruit. For the present freely 
ventilate the fruit-room to carry off the 
moisture that always appears to collect 
about newly-gathered Apples. 

Liliums.—Bulbs of Lilium longiflorum 
Formosanum, if required to flower early, 
should be potted up as soon as received, 
placing one bulb in a 7-inch pot or three 
in a 9-iuch i>ot, leaving space for a top¬ 
dressing of soil when the stems have 
grown about 9 inches high. It is essential 
that the (Kits be clean and well drained. 
The potting compost should consist of 
| good fibrous loam, a little leaf-mould, and 
i decayed manure and coarse sand. After 
| potting they should lie set in a cold frame 
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and the pots just covered with leaf-soil, or 
ashes that have been well weathered 
(never use fresh ashes, as they often con¬ 
tain poisonous gases). Remove the cover¬ 
ing as soon as signs of growth appear. 
Batches may be introduced into gentle 
heat ns required, slightly increasing the 
temperature as growth advances. The 
earliest batch may be had in flower by the 
end of February or early in March. 

Freesias. —As soon as these start into 
growtii the covering material should be 
removed or the growths will become 
weakened. Expose them to all the light 
and air possible to ensure a sturdy growth, 
and when colder weather sets in remove 
them to a shelf in a light, well-ventilated 
house. Watering must be done with care, 
for Freesias are very impatient of over- 
watering. rarely succeeding well if this 
happens. The plants require to be kept 
growing steadily, but at no time must they 
be subjected to an excessive degree of 
heat. An atmospheric temperature at 
night of n0 degs. to 55 dogs, is quite suffi¬ 
cient, during the winter months. 

Primula sinensis.— These plants should 
now he removed from the cold frames to 
a light and airy structure, where they can 
be protected against frost and damp. Wash 
the pots and set the plants well apart to 
allow sullieient. light and air to pass 
amongst them. 

Cyclamens. —The earliest batch of these 
should he housed without delay, keeping 
them on the shady side of tile house. If 
the roots are well round the sides of the 
pots a little liquid cow manure may be 
given occasionally, alternating it with 
soot-watcr. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias should be 
carefully lifted with the fork, leaving the 
growtii intact and laying on the border of 

cool Bench-house or vinery until the 
stems leave the corms easily. These may 
then lie stored away in dry sand in boxes 
and placed in a dry, frost proof room or 
shed for the winter until spring, when they 
may lie started into growth as required. 
Oannas may be lifted and the growth 
shortened back to within fi inches of the 
roots, boxed up and wintered in the same 
way or in a cool bouse, lint these should 
always be kept moderately dry. 

Standard Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Pelar¬ 
goniums, etc., that were plunged in their 
pots should have the roots trimmed off 
from the pots, the pots washed, and the 
plants pruned to the bard wood. They 
should then be placed closely together in 
a cool house or deep pit. Occasional 
syringing when the weather is fine and 
shade from bright sunshine will assist the 
plants to recover from the severe cheek. 
Those which were knocked out of the pots 
before planting should be put into pots of 
the smallest size possible. As soon as the 
plants have been removed from the beds 
the soil should either be deeply dug or 
trenched. Tn either case a liberal applica¬ 
tion of manure is necessary to the beds 
which are to be filled with the stronger¬ 
growing plants. When this has been done 
the beds should at once lie planted with 
spring-flowering subjects. 

Border Carnations which were severed 
from the parent plants a fortnight ago are 
thoroughly well rootl'd nnd will now he 
planted out in bods nnd borders prepared 
for their reception. If the ground is dry 
they should be well watered before they 
are lifted, nnd planted out 15 Inches apart. 
When planting make quite firm, taking 
care not to break off the “ tongue ” with 
roots attached. Carnations planted out at 
this time get well established before 
winter. Tn cold, low-lying gardens it may 
be necessary to ]>ot them up and winter 
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them in cold frames. If planted out now 
care should lie taken to reserve spare 
plants to make up possible blanks in the 
spring. 

Transplanting trees and shrubs.— Where 
much transplanting has to be done a start 
may now be made with Evergreens, pro¬ 
vided the soil is sufficiently moist for the 
pnriiose. Early transplanting is greatly 
to be recommended, especially in the case 
of the Evergreen species. The use of a 
strong manure in the soil is not advisable, 
and any addition to the rooting medium 
should be such as will favour the forma¬ 
tion of roots rather than leaves. If the 
plants have received attention during their 
growing period in the matter of pinching 
nnd training no branch-pruning will be 
needed. It is not advisable, as a rule, 
when lifting plants to prune them, but all 
long, coarse roots should be shortened 
with a sharp knife. When planting, do 
so firmly, and allow ample room for each 
plant to fully develop. 

Onions. —All Onions are now in the 
store, and advantage will he taken of wet 
days to clean and rope them. This is the 
best way of preserving them in good con¬ 
dition until next spring. The bulbs are 
kept distinct in respect to variety nnd 
rolled according to size. Any bulbs which 
appear unlikely to keep well, especially 
those with thick necks, are put on one 
side for immediate use. After roping 
they will he suspended in a cool shed. 

Autumn-sown Onions should be hoed 
frequently nnd any weeds found amongst 
the plants pulled out. An occasional dust¬ 
ing of fresh soot is very beneficial. 

Cabbage. —The latest batch of Cabbage 
will now be planted out in well-prepared 
ground. The rows are made 20 Inches 
apart nnd the plants set at distances of 
1 foot, in the rows. Any vacancies In the 
earlier plantation will lie made good nnd 
the hoe used frequently. A few surplus 
plants from the seed-bed will be pricked 
into small bods, where protection can be 
afforded in severe weather. These will 
prove valuable for filling vacancies in the 
early spring. 

French Beans growing In open borders 
should have some protection afforded them 
on cold nights, so that pods may he 
gathered from them ns far into the autumn 
as possible. Gather the pods whilst they 
are quite young, whether required for use 
or not. so that the plants may continue in 
bearing. F. W. Gali.op. 


SCOTLAND. 

Materials for cuttings _The cutting sea¬ 

son is once more at hand, and it is very 
advisable to get under cover a sufficient 
quantity of the materials which from 
time to time will be needed for this pur¬ 
pose. Too much stress, I think, is laid 
upon tlie necessity of using fresh loam for 
cuttings. Quite as good results may be 
obtained if the odds nnd ends of soil 
which, somehow or another, always seem 
to collect in the neighbourhood of the 
turf-hill are utilised. After all, the soil 
is merely the rooting medium, and is. or 
should be. replaced by a soil of better 
quality when growth is again on the move 
in spring. Let these odds nnd ends he 
put through a ^-inch-me.sh sieve, and 
allow a certain proportion of leaf-mould 
of the same degree of fineness, with 
plenty of good sharp sand, and it will lie 
found the majority of cuttings will do 
quite well. Here wc use sea-sand of a 
sharp nnd rather shelly texture, which is 
obtained from the beach a short distance 
invar. Sea-sand is tiv some considered to 
lie rather dangerous unless washed, but I 
have used it just as it comes from the 


hay (in which it is covered at every tide) 
for many years without any visible evil 
effects either among enttings or in the ease 
of pot-plants. Cutting-boxes were over¬ 
hauled in the course of the week, nnd any 
necessary repairs effected among those 
which were worth mending. Cold frames 
intended for (he reception of cuttings were 
seen to, a little fresh, sweet soil given to 
the surface of the beds witere needful, nnd 
a j inch of sand spread smoothly and 
equally over all. Sashes, meantime, will 
be kept off, unless very heavy rains 
should occur before the frames arc re¬ 
quired. Cuttings in most instances are 
plentiful, but owing to the vagaries of the 
season they are not. as yet quite hard 
enough to be satisfactory. It is of very 
little use putting in soft and sappy 
cuttings, 1 so that, although the season 
wears on, a little delay will not in tiiis 
case be dangerous. 

Vegetable garden.— In the course of the 
, week n considerable nmount of time was 
devoted to the vegetable quarters, which, 
owing to pressure of work in other direc¬ 
tions. had been rather over looked for a 
week or two. Asparagus, now ripening 
(iff nicely, was thoroughly cleaned — it 
is hoped for the final time of the season. 
A good sprinkling of soot and artificial 
manure in equal proixirtions was given to 
the beds on a rather showery day, and it. 
is intended by and bye. when cutting over 
is completed, to afford the beds a top¬ 
dressing of old vegetable mould from the 
rot-heap, in a finely - riddled condition. 
Linos of spent Peas were cleared off. the 
straw being heaped in the centre of the 
break with a view to trenching it down 
when the quarter is attended to, which 
will he the case shortly. In the mean¬ 
time, lo make an end of seedling weeds, the 
hoe was run. over the break and the sun 
soon disposed of them. More Celery was 
tied anil earthed up for the first time : the 
weather was very suitable for this purpose 
and tiie soil in excellent condition. Spring- 
sown Onions—that is, those raised in heat 
—were pulled nnd laid out thinly to 
mature. Despite the out-nnd-in character 
of the season the crop is a bulky one. 
twelve bulbs—admittedly picked samples— 
sealing a few ounces over 20 lb. The 
general average would probably be about 
1$ lb., or slightly more—this, too, with¬ 
out any special attention being given to 
the lied. Similar crops arc common in this 
locality, so that the season would appear 
to have been highly favourable to the 
development of Onions. All the breaks of 
winter vegetables were cleaned and hoed, 
and Leeks had more soil drawn up to the 
stems. A few lines of Cabbages were got 
out and Cauliflowers were pricked off into 
a cold frame in which they will pass the 
winter. French Beans are being kept 
closely pickl'd, the crop being in excess of 
requirements. 

Tomatoes in pots. — Watering is now 
being done only sufficiently to keep the 
plants healthy. The crop has been heavy 
but individual fruits are considerably 
smaller than usual. The trusses set with 
remarkable freedom and the clusters were 
large. Probably it might have been of 
benefit to thin the bunches, but it was 
overlooked until it was too late. When 
only the top bunches remain these will be 
cut whether ripe or not. If green when 
hung up in the roof of the house, or laid 
upon a shelf, they riiien off well enough 
nnd the colour is not inferior to that, of 
fruits ripened upon the plants in the usual 
way. 

Melons In frames have not this season 
been a great success. The lack of sun 
has been altogether against Melon grow¬ 
ing in frames, .and even when artificial 
heat is applied it does not supply the want 
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of sunshine. Water is now given sparingly, 
and the pipes are warmed up every night, 
while a chink of ventilation is permitted 
to remain regularly at the top of the 
sashes, which is, of course, increased 
during the hours of sunshine. 

Vines In pots are now out of doors, in 
order that they may finish their growth, 
and for the purpose of maturing the 
wood. Very careful attention is needed 
in respect of moisture, for if the canes 
are allowed to become dry they will 
always be a disappointment. While plung¬ 
ing is quite permissible in the case of most 
plants put out of doors to ripen off. it is, 
I think, the better way not to follow- this 
procedure in the case of pot Vines. The 
pots ought to be placed on slates broad 
enongh to prevent worms from finding an 
entrance through the drainage holes. 

Figs in pots. —Any repotting needful 
may now be attended to, and the general 
remarks concerning Vines in pots nre 
equally applicable to Figs. 

Nectarines on walls are a good crop, 
and the fruits nre remarkably well 
coloured. This is especially the case as 
regards Stanwick Elruge and Humboldt, 
the fruits of which are finely and uni¬ 
formly tinted. The period of ripening, 
however, is later than usual, and during 
the week any foliage which obscured or 
overhung the fruits was removed in order 
to admit nil the sunshine possible. 

Parsley and Lettuces in frames. —Tn the 
ease of these two useful things the sashes 
are. as yet. kept off. Orowth in both in¬ 
stances is well maintained, and by ex¬ 
posure for ns long a time as possible the 
plants, especially those of Lettuces, are 
hardened up. and have a better chance of 
resisting damp, which is sometimes trouble¬ 
some. 

Spanish Irises In frames.— These having 
now matured their foliage, the corns 
have been relieved of withered stems and 
leaves. The eorms do hot seem to suffer 
if left in the bed undisturbed, and, ns 
a role, they bloom well. After clean¬ 
ing, a ton - dressing of light and rich 
soil to a depth of a couple of inches wns 
riven, and. should it be necessary, a crop 
of Mustard and Tress can be taken from 
the surface without detriment to the 
Irises. 

Preparing for frost. — Mats and other 
protecting materials were overhauled In 
the course of the week. In this, ns in nil 
other matters connected with the garden, 
a little foresight sometimes prevents eon- 
fnsion, and possibly damage, at a Inter 
time. Sashes, etc., must be made weather- 
tight as far as possible, and while there 
is vet no immediate hurry It is just ns 
well to he prepared. 

Wallflowers have made robust growth 
and are fit to go out almost at any time. 
Strong plants have had the leading shoot 
pinched in order to concentrate their 
vigour on the side shoots and to maintain 
a bushy habit. A look-over from time to 
time is advisable, more especially when 
Wallflowers are grown, ns Is the case here, 
in beds in cold frames. 

Nerlnes. — These showy bulbous plants 
are showing signs of blooming, and a re¬ 
newal of watering must now be resorted 
to. There are several very fine things 
among the Nerines, and, if their duration 
is brief, yet they are among the most effec¬ 
tive of our bulbous greenhouse subjects, 
and might well be more popular than they 
nre if their merits and the ease with which 
they can be cultivated were more widely 
known than is. apparently, the case. 

Chrysanthemums. —No relaxation in the 
attention which Chrysanthemums require 
must be allowed. Inattention to details 
always spells disaster, ang now that.the 
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Advantageous—Patriotic—Buying 

is to your profit and that of your country, but unconsidered saving or 
spending is neither patriotic nor profitable. 

When you buy—you invest. When you buy to advantage you invest 
well. Sound investments result in profits. Therefore when you buy to 
advantage you are making profits. 

Unconsidered—mechanical—saving is a negative process. If you have 
a shilling in a stocking on Jan. 1st it will still be only a shilling on Dec. 31st. 
By neglecting to use that shilling in advantageous buying you therefore 
lose money. 

True ! isn’t it ? 

When to buy. 

All the Rothschilds, Pierpont Morgans, and Carnegies of the world 
owe their wealth to the fact that they know “when to buy,’ and, 
conversely, of course, when to sell. 

There’s a very simple rule—When the goods offered are worth more than 
the price is worth to you, then is the time to buy. 

Needs judgment. Yes. So does financial investment. But people who 
are not in a position to judge—make money. They take advice from a 
broker—an agent. Honest agents make money when their client’s 
business prospers. They lose when the customer loses. 

Just here is where Bees Ltd. come in. Better than dealing with agents 
you deal direct with principals. But the essential fact remains the same. 
Bees Ltd prosper when you are profiting. You make money when you 
buy to advantage. Bees advise you when and what you can buy 
advantageously. Therefore it can’t pay Bees Ltd. to sell you anything 
which is not worth more to you than the price you pay for it. 

That’s sound business logic. 

But there’s another matter. 

This country is now a huge munition workshop. Most of us are making 
munitions. Some are making projectiles, others material for propulsion. 
Amongst other things “ silver bullets.” 

You want—we all want—an adequate supply of munitions as a means to 
a desired end. You would consider it traitoroi.i to help the enemy—to 
buy alien goods. But have you thought that it is just as unpatriotic to send 
your “ silver bullets ” to neutrals in preference to keeping them in the 
Mother Country ? 

About Ten Thousand Pounds in wages alone has been paid by Bees Ltd. 
during the past 12 war months to produce the finest roses and plants and 
to give you the best seeds and bulbs the country is capable of. 

That sum of money is helping—through many channels—to finance this 
war. Add to it the rents, rates and taxes, and hundred other business 
expenses and you get a considerable total. 

Are you buying Patriotically and to Advantage ? There is no occasion 
to do the one without the other. If not will you start NOW ) You can 
be sure that your money is mak ng “silver bullets” if you buy from Bees. 

You can also be sure that you will buy to Advantage, because Bees Ltd. 
are “right here” and will be here to talk business with you next year and 
for many years to come. And, to clinch the matter. Bees guarantee 
satisfaction or money back. 

Please see advert, on page iii., or write for Catalogues. 

Do it NOW. “ Lest you Forget.'* 
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earlier buds are plumping up, a close 
watch is imperative. On the earliest 
signs of colour it is advisable to get the 
plants under cover, for rain will inevitably 
spoil the developing flower. Those who 
may be exhibiting will find that if the 
plants are housed round about September 
20th the flowers will be just about right 
for the earlier shows in November. I am 
not among those who decry flower shows 
at the present time. On the contrary, 
those societies which are “ carrying on ” 
as usual are, I venture to think, doing 
considerable service in providing an enter¬ 
tainment to the public which, by no stretch 
of imagination, can be called harmful. 
Therefore those who may be about to try 
their fortune in the exhibition arena might 
very well try to bring their blooms up to 
the highest pitch of excellence in order 
that the pleasure of observers may be en¬ 
hanced. It is now necessary to be careful 
in respect of stimulants. Little, weak, 
and often will be found the best practice 
until the blooms are half-expanded, after 
which time clear water in reasonable 
quantities is ail that is required. As the 
flowers expand a light temporary shading 
which can be removed in dull weather will 
be found of much service in the case of 
the more delicate colours. After housing, 
ventilation must be ample by night and by 
day. W. McGpffog. 

Balmae Garden#, Kirkcudbright. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Roots of neighbour's trees (Nuisance).— 
You attribute the ownership of the trees 
to your neighbour, but it may be that you 
yourself have some interest in the owner¬ 
ship, as it has been held that a tree be¬ 
longs to the man from whose soil it takes 
the principal part of its nourishment. 
There have been cases in which tree 
ownership has been in dispute, but I do 
not recall any decision on such a claim ns 
you now make, i.e., for compensation in 
respect of damage done to your land by 
the roots of Poplar-trees belonging to your 
neighbour. However, it npiiears to me 
that you are entitled to prune these long 
roots to such an extent as is necessary to 
prevent them from doing damage to your 
lawn. It should, however, be done 
prudently, and not in such manner as to 
ruin the trees, especially if they have been 
standing where they are for a i>eriod of 
twenty years, during which time they have 
lieen taking nourishment from your soil. 
It might lie well, in the first instance, to 
write your neighbour to do what is neces¬ 
sary, and then, if he refuses, do it your¬ 
self. I am afraid an action for damages 
would hardly be maintainable against him 
under the circumstances, and it would be 
better to place yourself in the position of 
defendant in such a case as this.— 
Barrister. 

Overhanging fruit (Poire). — Certainly 
not. The fruit belongs to the owner of 
the tree, and the fact that some of it 
hangs over your side of the fence does not 
justify you in picking it. You might, with 
equal propriety, claim to cut the horsehair 
from the tail of your neighbour's steed if 
it happened to be on your side of the fence. 
What you have, perhaps, got in mind is 
the question of a neighbour’s right to cut 
or lop overhanging boughs which are a 
nuisance; that can be done, of course, but 
the owner of the tree or hedge must first 
lie given an opportunity of abating the 
nuisance. That, however, is an altogether 
different thing from claiming the ri. to 
take away as much of the fruit from a 
neighbour’s tree ns happens to overhang 
your own garden. To do so would lie 
larceny. —Barrister. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


The Caper Spurge (J. D.).— No; the plant 
you have is not the Caper (Capparie epinosa), 
but the Caper Spurge (Euphorbia). The name 
Caper plant ie often given to the latter, but 
it ir a serious error to make, as the Spurges 
are poisonous. It is the flower-buds and not 
the seed vessels of Capparis spinosa that form 
the “ Capers " of commerce. 

Rose foliage (E. L. P.). —The foliage sent 
appears to be that of the Rose Hugh Dickson. 
It is not unusual for this variety to produce 
strong flowerless growths. If you retain 6uch 
shoots a good length, say 3 feet to 4 feet at 
pruning time, they will bloom next season. If 
you are certain there are no flower-buds it 
would be advisable to pinch out the points in 
order to encourage ripening. 

Tropseolum polyphyllum (E. D.).— [ This is 
not a very difficult plant to grow. It requires 
a free soil, and at the eame time perfect 
drainage. It succeeds well on a rockwork, for 
which position its habit of growth better fits 
it than for training to trellis-work. Plant the 
bulbs about March, choosing a sunny, well- 
drained situation; or, if such does not natur¬ 
ally exist, form a raised mound, setting the 
tubers somewhat deeply in the soil. If the 
tubers are strong they should give a good dis¬ 
play of bloom the first year. 

Marigolds ('Robert Greening). —Quite a large 
number of these come practically true from 
seeds, more particularlv as grown on a large 
scale for the purpose. There are several types, 
differing in habit and in other ways. ‘ The 
double African varieties are of tall growth 
21 feet or so, and self coloured, orange and 
lemon chiefly. The double French have smaller 
flowers, and apart from the self colours em¬ 
brace others which are striped, shaded, or 
sometimes spotted. There are also single 
French varieties. Legion of Honour, Silver 
King, and Star of India being some of them. 
All are offered in separate colours by leading 
seedsmen, and when well grown are a rather 
considerable attraction. Those sent appear to 
represent a rather poor mixture of the double 
French varieties. 

Frame for Antirrhinum cuttings (A . 7?. 

Lindsay). —Unless you have a special strain 
you desire to perpetuate by means of cuttings, 
we think you would find seedling raising more 
profitable and more prodigal of good results. 
The best strains of these flowers come prac¬ 
tically true from seeds, and are available in 
dwarf, medium, and tall varieties. A cutting 
bed. if in a sunny position and fairly dry, as 
it should be for winter, might be started with 
a 3-inch layer of coal ashes, over which a 
3 inches deep bed of moderately fine sandv 
soil should be placed. Tf plenty of sand is at 
hand place a * inch thick laver on the surface. 
Arrange the surface quite level, and make it 
moderately firm, keeping it not more than 
9 inches from the glass. Young— i.e., un¬ 
flowered—3 inches long shoots make the beat 
cuttings, and plants that have flowered early 
and been out hack are those most likelv to 
produce them in quantity and of the right 
kind. They should be got in during the pre¬ 
sent month. After insertion give a thorough 
soaking of water and keep the frame quite 
close. 

TREES AND SnRUBS. 

Pruning Honeysuckle ('E. R .).—Without see¬ 
ing the plant it is impossible for us to say 
what should be done to a “very tangled 
specimen. Get a good local gardener to see to 
it for you. “ E. B." should in future send full 
name with inquiries. 

FRUIT. 

Air-roots on Vines (Anon). —These are gener¬ 
ally caused by too ranch moisture in the ; 
atmosphere and insufficient, ventilation. Jn 
a ldition to this cause there is very often in j 
con cot ion therewith a sluggish condition of I 
the roots in the border, the outcome probably 
of deep rooting in damp soil. Air-roots on 
Vines are not necessarily injurious, and the 
remedy will bo found in improved ventilation 
and by encouraging the roots to keep near the 
surface of the border. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes bursting (B.).— Cracking of fruit 
of any kind when ripening is generally owing 
to an excess of moisture in the soil when the 
crop is finishing. In some cases this may 
have been brought into greater nrominenee bv 
previous dryness, causing a tightening of the 
skin. It is always good practice to give Toma¬ 
toes in pots a rich top-dressing lust when the 
fruits begin to ripen. This enables the plants 
to finish off the fruit properly, without anv 
special aid from the water-pot, beyond what 
is customary for health. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Poultry manure (Doubtful ).—Do not. believe 
it.. Poultry dropping's form a most valuable 
manure. It is not ea.sy to fix a definite price, 
because it is found in such a variable condi¬ 
tion. the percentage of moisture being very 
much greater in some samples than in others. 

A good dry manure that has been well stored 
may with advantage be used for almost any 
purpose in the garden—just like guano, in 
fact, though we do not suggest that it is 
equally valuable. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

H. F. White .—Not so far a-s we know and no 

danger should be apprehended.- J. Banyan 

—Your best plan will be to consult a horticul¬ 
tural builder in your neighbourhood, or get a 
practical gardener who can visit your garden 

to advise you.- A. Sandars .—No way so good 

as apprenticeship in a good and varied private 
garden, of which there are many in our land. 

Only a few books are essential.- Mrs. Oates. 

—Your query re pruning hedge of Bourbon 
Roses was answered in our issue of September 
11th (p. 559). A house ie all the drier if covered 

with Ivy.- A Glasgow Reader. —1. We should 

advise you to procure a copy of “Vines and 
Vine Culture.’’ price 5s. 6d., poet free. This 
can be had from Mrs. Barron. 13. Sutton Court 
Road, Chiswick, Loudon, W. 2. As vou cannot 
get ashes, then you may use leaf-soil or Cocoa- 
fibre. When sending queries always give name 

and address.- Mrs. Tlcwy Saunders .—Your 

heat plan will be to consult a horticultural 

builder.- Chas. Yates .—In the summer the 

hours are in .nost gardens from 6 a.m. to 
6 p.m . with an hour for breakfast and an hour 
for dinner. In many places a weekly half- 
holiday ia now given, arrangements being 
made as to watering, etc. In the case of 
the foreman and journeymen all overtime and 
Sunday duty should be paid for. Tn the winter 
the houre are generally fi*om daylight to dark, 
with three-quarters of an hour for breakfast 
and an hour for dinner, duty on Sundavs and 
attending to the fires, etc., being taken bv the 
men in turn. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— Miss E. Chamberlain .— 
We cannot undertake to name Roses. The 
only way is to compare the flowers with 

tho.se growing in a large collection.- 

A. M. L. B. G. L. — a. Aster Amellus var.: b, 
Malva moechata alba; c. Campanula rapuncu- 

loidee. - Miss Mercer. —J, Salvia Grahami; 2, 

Saponaria officinalis fl. pl. ; 3 and 4. next iesue. 

- G .—Sedum spectabile.- B. G.—l, Echeveria 

retusa; 2, Ceanothus azurens; 3, Saponaria 

officinalis; 4. Monarda didyma.- B. C. R. —1, 

Sedum speotabile: 2, Sedum Sieboldi varie- 
gatum; 3. Polygonum cuspidatum: 4. Escal- 

lonia macrantha.- R. T. TF.—1. Helianthus 

rigidus; 2. Clerodendron trichotomum ; 3. Aster 
Amellus; 4, Maiden’s Wreath (Francoa ramosa). 

- S . S.—l. Begonia metalliea; 2, Sedum 

carneum variegatum; 3, Scabiosa atropur- 

purea: 4. Veronica rupestris.- W. .7. Bishon. 

—The foliage and seed vessels greatly resemble 
those of a Viscaria. but in the absence of 
flowers we are unable to name the particular 

variety to which they belong.- Sunset .—No. 

3 is, we think, Junipems Bedfordiana glauea. 
The inclusion of cones or fruit with branchlets 
would have enabled us to have given a more 
definite opinion. 

Names of fruits. — Fish. — Plum Kirke's. - 

Syntax.—We do not undertake to name fruits 
when only single specimens are sent. See our 

rules to correspondents.- E. L .—Apples : 1. 

Warner’s King: 2. Cox’s Pomona; 3, Ecklinville 
Seedling; 4. Northern Greening. We regret 
being unable to name any work at a reason¬ 
able price which gives coloured illustrations of 
the different varieties of Apples up to date. In 
the “ Herefordshire Pomona," a large number 
of Apples and Peans are fiemred in colour, but 
varieties of recent introduction are not in¬ 
cluded. This work was published in 1878 and 
is very expensive, but you may perhaps be 
able to obtain a second-hand copy, as it is 
now out of print. In “ The Fruit Garden.” 
diagrams of the leading varieties of Apples are 
given at the end of the book. The price of 

this is 13s., post free.- Sunset .—Pedrs : 1. 

William's Bon Chretien; 2. Comte de Lamy.- 

R- M. —Pears: 2. William’s Bon Chretien: 1, 3, 
and 4 are too poor and immature for naming.— 
E. J. —Apples: 1. Worcester Pearmain: 2 Lord 
Suffield; 3. Duchess of Oldenburgh; 4, Devon¬ 
shire Quarrenden.- T. J. .4.—Apples: 1. Lord 

Suffield; 2. Keswick Codlin; 3, Irish Peach: 4. 

Ribston Pippin.-F. A. T. D. —1. Fearn’s 

Pippin; 2 and 4 and one of No. 3. Yorkshire 
Greening. Green Anple, one of No. 3, Northern 
Greening; a very late variety. 


The war and advertising.— Speaking 
recently to a nurseryman Who, up till now, 
had advertised fairly freely in the local 
and in the horticultural Press, I was 
rather surprised to hear that he has, 
meantime, decided to withdraw his 
advertisements iu order, as he said, to 
economise. Everyone knows his own 
business best, but it seems to me that this 
is an instance of false economy. By and 
bye, when things return, as it is to Ik* 
hoped they will return, to the normal, 
those advertisers who have kept their 
names before the gardening public will 
reap their reward. It takes a long time 
to recover lost trade, and those who 
cease to advertise will assuredly pay the 
I>enalty at a later date. —K. Bright. 
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THE GARDENER’S FETISH. 

I oo not wish it to be understood just be¬ 
cause a gardener is able to have so much 
manure at his disposal every year he must 
use it whether the ground or plants need it 
or not, but from a long experience in the 
value of manure applied judiciously both 
Roses and Clematises on poverty-stricken 
soils and in certain localities may be im¬ 
proved by a moderate use of farmyard 
manure that no leaf-mould, Grass clippings, 
or, indeed, any other mulch can equal. It has 
generally been understood that Clematises 
are “gross feeders,” and, whilst they do 
best in soils-containing chalk or lime, are 
greatly improved by annual mulchings of 
cow or horse dung. And though I do not 
grow anything like the number of sorts 
that “ W.” does. It has been my custom to 
follow the plan of annual mulching with 
good results. I have certainly seen some 
very poor specimens grown in soils where 
an annual mulching has not been given. I 
cannot see how either Roses or Clematises 
can be expected to continue to give the 
best results just because years previously 
manure formed the base of the bed and 
none given afterwards. We know it is not 
very nice to see manure spread about the 
surface of a Rose bed, but I think by add¬ 
ing a covering of soil subsequently the 
“eyesore ” may be removed. One has but 
to visit some of our Rose nurseries to see 
what value is set on mulching, especially 
on land where it is not possible to afford 
water; the mulching of the ground con¬ 
serves moisture and is half the battle, 
f Hose nurseries have little, to do with the 
question of Roses in the garden .—W.] 

In regard to Clematises, may I point out, 
notwithstanding the confirmation of Miss 
Willmott, of “ W.’s ” practice, that these 
beautiful flowering creepers, although 
they may, and often will, do well in the 
country without much manure, when 
growing in the proximity of a town with 
smoke to contend with, the soil does need 
stimulating now and again, and I have 
found nothing to equal mulchings of stable 
manure. Respecting Clematises, the 
author of “The English Flower Garden ” 
says: — 

“ The Clematis likes an open loamy 
soil, which should always be fairly 
rich, and in the case of the largest- 
flowered kinds even very rich in vege¬ 
table humus and fertilising material. 

An annual mulching with rotted 
manure given about November is of 
benefit, especially on poqr soil.” 
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This is certainly different from the opinion 
held by “ W.," who says he “ would as 
soon til ink of mulching the Oaks in the 
wood” as mulching Clematises. [It is 
quite wrong and needless, even harmful .— 
—W.j I am aware in some quarters 
where manure has been used too liberally, 
and in many cases unnecessarily, that 
the results have been harmful, surfeit¬ 
ing both plants and soil, but there is 
surely a happy medium each one may 
follow both in regard to Roses and 
Clematises with good results, and though 
it is admitted one may make use of other 
things for mulching, as has been pointed 
out by “ W.," I do not think he would get 
many Rose growers to follow him in bis 
contention that the “ mulching is a useful 
practice on poor soils and good on all, but 
using manure for mulching is wrong when 
other materials are plentiful.” He is cer¬ 
tainly at variance with many writers on 
Roses whose books have hitherto been re¬ 
garded as correct teaching because they 
are the outcome of a wide experience. 
“ W.” simply dismisses such as “ false.” 
Why? [The question is not whether Rose 
growers will follow me, hut what is the 
truth about the excessive use of stable 
manure.— W.] 

Leaf-mould, to which “ W.” refers, is 
not always to be procured so easily as it 
is, presumably, by him, but it cannot be 
compared with partly-rotted farmynrd 
manure either for Roses or Clematises. 
[It is better and- safer than stable manure. 
—W.l I know a good few growers of 
Roses, whose sheet-anchor is farmynrd 
manure worked into their stiff loam and 
applied afterwards as required as a mulch. 
Particularly does this apply in places 
where water is not easily to be bad, or has 
to be carried a long way. Leahurst. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Crocus zonatus. —Tills has been the first 
of the Crocuses to bloom this autumn. In 
a sunny place the flowers open well and 
show the orange-scarlet /-one. which sets 
off all the more the rose-lilac of the seg¬ 
ments. It is one of the prettiest of the 
autumnal Crocuses.—S. Arnott. 

Salvia glutinosa —This old sub-shrubby 
Sage, with its spikes of pale lemon-yellow, 
has a certain value in the hardy border in 
late September. If it is not among the 
showiest of the Salvias, it nppenrs to me 
to be worth growing from the fact that 
plants of the variety succeed quite well 
in dense shade, where little else thrives. 


As its name implies, the plant is of a 
sticky nature, this rendering it rather un¬ 
pleasant to handle, while the flowers have 
rather a pungent odour.—W. McG. 

The Sand Verbena (Abronia uinbellata). 
—This sweet Californian trailing annual 
has failed with me this year owing to 
being placed in a half-shaded border, and 
owing to the wet summer, too. It loves a 
sunny spot and free, sandy soil. It is all 
the better in effect if crawling over stone 
on tile rock garden, or down the face of a 
dry wall.—-W. 

Salvia Sclarea.— Tho note by “A. M.” 
fp. 568) is of interest. I presume that this 
is the Salvia sent out by seedsmen under 
the name of Bluebeard, and which is effec¬ 
tive when massed. S. Bluebeard, how¬ 
ever, does not grow to anything like the 
height given by “A. M.,” 15 inches or 
18 inches being the usual height. The 
taller strain would seem, from the de¬ 
scription given, to lx? worth looking after. 
—Kirk. 

The Perpetual Carnation in the flower 
garden. —This is a distinct gain on the 
border kinds whose season of bloom is too 
.short. They prolong the bloom weeks after 
the border kinds are past and are in lino 
condition in bud and blossom the last days 
of September. In case of rain threatening, a 
bunch of the best flowers should bo 
gathered for the house, os the blooms are 
marred by heavy rains. Our best bed was 
planted in April.—W. 

Pheasant's-tail Grass (Apera nrun- 
dinacea).—This, the most elegant of all 
Grasses, is now in bloom, throwing up 
long, slender, arching sprays 4 feet In 
length from among its graceful bronzy 
foliage. It is not a waterside Grass, but 
seems quite happy in any sunny border. 
The best effect would be obtained by 
planting well up on the rock gnrden or 
near the edge of a retaining wall, where 
the beauty of Its long slender sprays 
would 1)0 seen to great advantage. The 
stems are of a bronzy-red and add con¬ 
siderably to its beauty, whilst the long, 
thin leaves take on a beautiful bronzy- 
crimson in late autumn. It is useful for 
cutting and using in the house, for which 
purpose it is very popular.—E. M. 

The Star Cineraria (Cineraria stellata) 
in the open air. — I send you two photo¬ 
graphs of Cineraria stellata in flower at 
the present time in the gardens here. I 
thought they might be of some Interest to 
readers of Gardening IiAustrated. The 
seed was sown Inst November, and when 
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the seedlings were large enough to handle 
they were pricked off into boxes. Then 
atjout the first week in March they were 
potted into 3-inch pots and finally planted 
in their present position about the end of 
May, where they have been in blossom 
for the last two months. — H. Temple¬ 
ton, Oldown House Gardens, Tockington, 
Gloucester. 

[Many thanks for photographs, which 
we regret to say are too much reduced to 
give any idea as to the value of the plants 
in the open-air garden.— Ed.] 

Polygonum Emodi.—A distinct-looking 
dwarf kind with dull-red flowers, worth 
trying on the rock garden. What an odd 
family it belongs to—giant weeds, dread¬ 
ful to get into a garden and most effective 
by the pond side or in a ditch, and little 
plants that grace the rocks. From Sir 
Frank Crisp. 

Polygonum affine. — As usual, Poly¬ 
gonum affine or P.runonis is flowering as 
well as ever. Its leaves have not yet as¬ 
sumed their autumn colour, but will soon 
do so, when the plants will acquire addi¬ 
tional beauty. This Knotweed seems to 
thrive in sun or partial shade. A good 
plant, with a north-east exposure is flower¬ 
ing as freely as those in sun. It is ex¬ 
cellent for such a wall as “ W.” recently 
advocated.—S. Arnott. 

The climbing Monkshood (Aeonitnm 
volubile).—At the end of September the 
handsome flowers of the climbing Monks¬ 
hood are welcomed. This Monkshood is 
not often met with, even in representative 
collections of hardy plants. Its wiry, 
clinging, or rather twining stems attain 
to a height of from 7 feet to 9 feet, and on 
the terminals of these the characteristic 
blooms are produced. A. volubile does not 
increase fin my experience) so rapidly as 
do the other Aconites, but this is no great 
drawback. Easily increased by division, 
it appears to reiish a deep, warm soil 
with a sunny exposure.—W. McG. 

Colchicum speciosum album.—Among 
the Meadow Saffrons of autumn there are 
probably none which attract more interest 
than the white variety of Colchicum 
speciosum. It is now comparatively in¬ 
expensive compared with its cost a few 
years ago. A clump of its large flowers, 
each as hig ns that of a Tulip, and of a 
clear ivory-white, is very beautiful. This 
white variety of the Meadow- Saffron is 
very handsome in the border, the rock 
garden, or in Grass. It looks all the 
better and the flowers last longer if they 
spear through some dwnrf herbage, but it 
must a 1 ways be remembered that the 
leaves do not appear until spring, and that 
it must not be planted where the Grass 
requires cutting before the foliage has 
ripened.—S. Arnott. 


Striking Roses—I amuse myself on Sep 
tember days in putting in a few cuttings 
of Boses that I greatly like and have 
proved of value. They are usually Roses 
on the P.riar stock as we buy them, and 
as it is never certain that a Tea or China 
Rose will not dwindle away on the Briar I 
take some precautions. I like to put the 
cuttings in where the plant is to remain. 
I select a likely spot in the garden large 


enough to grow three or four plants, and 
taking stoutish cuttings of firm, half- 
ripened wood with a heel, put them slant- 
ways into the earth, leaving only two or 
three leaves out of the soil. A handful of 
sand is put round each cutting, and 
nothing else is done until the buds begin 
to grow in the spring. Then I take care 
not to let the little weak plants flower, 
which they soon strive to do. By keeping 
off the flowers I get a good, stout plant 
by the autumn following. In the case of 
a Rose of provetj^v&lue I like jrat the 
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cuttings in where they nre to flower. In 
that way I get a stronger growth than 
where transplanting must be done. If 
there be any spare handlights about they 
may be put over, and help a little, but the 
cutting will strike without such aid. The 
soil for Tea Roses on their natural roots 
should be a free, open, sandy loam.—W. 


FRUIT. 

APPLE CROP, 1915. 

Before this disastrous war England was 
waking up to the importance of Apple cul¬ 
ture, an industry which, owing to her ne¬ 
glect and apathy, has been sadly lost sight 
of, the result of which is that the value of 
our imports from the colonies and abroad 
in Apples and Apple products is enor¬ 
mous. I sincerely trust after this war we 
shall see some of the land which now 
employs little or no labour, and produces 
only relatively a small sum in the shape 
of hay and grazing, turned into profitable 
orchards, where there will be plenty of 
work, and. with good management, a 
large return. 

The Apple is, without question, the 
king of fruits. Whether fresh, dried, 
evaporated, or canned, the Apple is a 
wholesome food, easily prepared, attrac¬ 
tive, and palatable at all times. The use 
of the Apple as a basis for all manufac¬ 
tured jellies and jams is well known. 
This is due to the large amount of pec-tose 
which it contains. There is no waste to a 
good Apple; even the parings and core 
may be utilised for jelly. 

In all parts of the world one of the 
most bounteous Apple crops ever recorded 
was obtained in 1914, so that if this year 
the crop had been a failure it would not 
have been surprising. Indeed, seeing that 
many varieties of Apples only bear every 
two years it is gratifying to be able to 
report that in many parts there is a good 
average crop. In the Whimple orchards, 
and some other parts of Devonshire, the 
crop is not only a heavy one, but the 
Apples (owing to the heavy rains we have 
had) are cleaner than ever I remember to 
have seen them. Owing to the shortage 
of labour the orchards have not received 
the attention they usually do, especially 
in the matter of spraying, so essential to 
combat insect pests. As a consequence 
there are many complaints of mildew and 
dnrnage by insect life. The extremely 
heavy rainfall of July, however, largely 
compensated for this, as, although many 
of the more tender varieties were showing 
signs of blight, they were so thoroughly 
washed that they are now presenting a 
most healthy appearance. As I write I 
am looking on to a row of Cox’s Orange 
Pippin heavily laden with fruit, and de¬ 
veloping a very nice colour, especially so 
early in the season. The reports from 
other parts of the country are not so good 
as they are from Devon, but in some parts 
there appear to be, notwithstanding, good 
crops. The prospects of the 

French Apple crop are also favour¬ 
able. Indeed, from the many letters I 
have received from Normandy and 
Brittany it is a general consensus of 
opinion that there will be a greater abund¬ 
ance of fruit to be disposed of owing to 
the Germans (who have hitherto figured 
largely in their markets) not now being 
buyers. There is naturally some anxiety 
ns to how the over-plus in France will be 
disposed of. I am pleased to see from the 
Financier and Bullionist that M. Fernand 
David, Minister for Agriculture, has 
charged M. Le Rouzic with a mission to 
England to study ways and means of ex¬ 
porting French Apples and cyder into this 
country. The 


Canauian Apple crop, too, is going to 
be an average one. The season is very 
late, and for some time it was thought 
that the crop would be p>oor. However, 
the inter advices report a good average 
crop in Nova Scotia, although the fruit is 
said to be badly affected with black-sp>ot. 

Jelly without suoar. —The experi¬ 
ments of the National Fruit and Cyder In¬ 
stitute with reference to making* a jelly 
without sugar are interesting. It has 
been found possible to prepare a very 
palatable jelly from suitable varieties of 
Cyder Apples without the addition of 
sugar or glucose. The institute claims 
some success in this direction, and I shall 
wait further reports on the subject with 
interest. Of course, the idea is not a new 
one, as in America a small evaporator for 
making Apple - jelly and concentrated 
Apple-juice is quite a common article with 
every Apple grower of any pretension. 
Apple-bntter, too (an Apple-pulp made 
with a movable steam coil, which is 
worked up and down in a barrel stood on 
end with the top-head out), is also a 
healthful, cheap, and palatable food. 

II. Whiteway. 

The Orchards, Whimple, Devon. 


GRAPE VINE IN COLD-IIOUSE. 

I should esteem it a favour if you could give 
me the information asked for on enclosed list. 
—Percy J. Cozens. 

1. Many of the berries are split. Why? 

Through the growth of the berries be¬ 
coming arrested by mildew. 

2. Mildew was present. I used sulphur. 
Should sulphur be burned in house? 

No, but it mag be vaporised bg employ¬ 
ing a special appliance, such as Camp¬ 
bell’s sulphur vaporiser. This should be 
used strictly in accordance with directions 
sent with it. 

3. The house is 7 feet by 5 feet, and the Vine 
carried nearly fifty bunches, some of which 
are small. Should the small ones have been 
taken off? 

In a house of the dimensions named 
twelve to fifteen bunches would be a heavy 
crop. Remove the surplus at once —i.e., 
if after such an attack of mildew they are 
worth retaining. 

4. I gave plenty of water. 

The cause of attack is most likely due 
to the cold, sunless weather which pre¬ 
vailed during July and early in August, 
and to want of artificial heat and care¬ 
ful ventilation during that period. Water 
should not have been afforded without 
first ascertaining, by testing the condition 
of the border, if it teas really required. 
It is very doubtful, seeing Uoxc heavy the 
rainfall has been, if water was required 
at all. 

5. When should the leaves be taken off so as 
to allow the cun to reach the fruit? 

The leaves must not be forcibly removed. 
If necessary to allow sunlight to play on 
the fruit, the leaves should then 3ithe r be 
pressed back or tied out of the way. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Mulberry bushes.—Will you tell 
me how to prune Mulberry bushes? Mine 
grow so rampant that the wood splits. They 
make shoots 11 yards long. Although they 
flower freely they do not bear fruit. I sup¬ 
pose they are about seven years old.—M. B. 

[Beyond a thinning and regulating of the 
branches to obtain well-formed heads, no 
pruning is required until the trees attain 
a certain age, and then it partakes more 
of the nature of cutting away dead or 
debilitated branchlets where they have be¬ 
come congested and the thinning out of 
spray where it is too crowded towards the 
extremities of the branches than anything 
else. If the wood is periodically thinned 
after the trees begin to bear freely less 
harbour is provided for birds, which are 
verv fond of the fruit, and much finer 
__ 
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berries are as a result produced. The 
wounds mentioned will in time lieal over, 
and as the trees become older they will 
doubtless bear fruit.] 

A Pear-shaped Apple.—I enclose an Apple 
(Frogmore Prolific, 1 think) which exactly re¬ 
sembles a Pear. In an experience of sixty 
years I have never seen one like it in shape.— 
J. C. Y. 

[The fruit sent had the skin and eye of 
an Apple, and it may be that the par¬ 
ticular bloom from which this curiously- 
shaped Apple was produced may have 
been fertilised with the pollen of a Pear. 
Many years ago a like curious Apple was 
sent to us and figured iu these pages.] 


be the proportion of lime rubbish used. 
Light soils should have a proportionate 
quantity of heavy loam or marl added to 
them, or sufficient to render the whole of 
the proper consistency. In this case less 
lime rubbish is required. Wood ashes or 
burnt soil may also be added with advant¬ 
age to heavy soils.] 

Ever-bearing Strawberries. —You ask about 
the ever-bearing Strawberries. I am having 
an excellent crop from La Constante Fdconde 
and a fair one from St. Antoine de Padua, 
the latter being much larger.—E. T. McGowan. 

Choice Apples for home use. —The choicest 
Apples for one’s own use that I am acquainted 
with are James Grieve, St. Edmund's Pippin, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, and King’s Acre Pippin. 



Dianthus hungaricus. 


Cherries for north wall. —Will you please 
tell me of two good Cherries for a north wall— 
an early and late one, and ought one to plant 
in the same way as a Plum? I b any special 
soil necessary for them?—M. B. 

[May Duke, Flemish Hed, and Morello 
would be suitable. The last two are late 
and heavy croppers, but are suitable for 
cooking and preserving only. A late des¬ 
sert variety suited to your purpose would 
be Ronald’s Date Duke. The first named 
is a valuable early dessert Cherry. A 
rather heavy, loamy soil of a calcareous 
nature, and well drained, is best suited for 
the Cherry when grown and trained on 
walls. Lime, when there is a deficiency, 
or when absent from the staple, can be 
supplied in the form of old mortar rubbish. 
The heavier the staple tjieggreater should 
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These four pretty well cover the entire fruit 
year. Of course, there are many more very 
desirable, but these four are indispensable.— 
W. J. Farmer. 

Apple James Grieve. — I have often praised 
this Apple. This year it has cropped well and , 
the fruits are beautiful to the eye, and when 
fully ripened will be very choice in quality. \ 
In fiower and fruit this is a first-class variety. 
—W. J. Farmer. 

Apple St. Edmund’s Pippin.— This is a good 
cropper, the fruit stands the wind very well, j 
is of good size, and very good flavour; a fine 
November Russet.—W. J. Farmer. 


“ The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
o/ all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s., 
post free, 15s. 6d. Of aid Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DIANTHUS HUNGARICUS. 

This very neat-growing Pink from Trans- 
sylvania displays its charms to the greatest 
advantage when planted on a ledge in the 
alpine garden, where its glaucous foliage 
and soft-blue coloured flowers form a 
pleasing contrast to the soft tones of the 
rock over which it grows. 

The prettily-fringed flowers are not very 
large individually, but they are borne in 
such quantities that the plant f ’ly 
justifies the space it occupies, as may he 
observed from the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion. The pleasing background of Cistus 
villosus, with its richly-coloured blossoms 
and deep green leaves, forms a welcome 
foil to the more dainty colouring of the 
Rock rink. The cultivation of the latter 
is of the easiest provided the drainage is 
perfect, and each succeeding year will see 
the patch increase in size and effective¬ 
ness, yet always preserving its neat and 
restrained habit. Reginald A. Malby. 


A BRIGHT CORNER. 

I have a comer about 20 feet by 15 feet 
sloping up from the garden with a hedge 
as a background that has been very gay 
this summer with various flowering plants 
und is likely to be bright for some time. 
The old White Lily has done well, throw¬ 
ing some fine spikes, although the foliage 
was somewhat crippled by mildew, but not 
so badly as in some summers. I do not 
think the nature of the soil has much to 
do with the well-being of this Lily so long 
as once established it is left undisturbed. 
The annual Cornflower in its season made 
an effective undergrowth for the tall Lily- 
spikes. Just now one of the pretty bits of 
the corner Is the result of a combination 
of clumps of Gysophila and a scarlet 
Marguerite Carnation, quite a nice long¬ 
stemmed flower keeping perfectly sound 
with a pronounced Clove scent. The two 
are very acceptable for vases in the house. 
Among the taller plants clumps of the 
white and lilac Galega have been very 
good. A mulch of horse-droppings and 
several soakings of water just as they were 
well on the move sent them up nearly 
5 feet high, and they have been a mass of 
flower. A few plants of Nepeta Mussini 
have made a nice groundwork. This is an 
old-fashioned and common plant, but a nice 
companion for taller plants. Clumps of 
the rose and white Lathyrus have helped 
with the taller arrangement, and in the 
hedge at the back is a thicket of Lathyrus 
sylvestris. A great help towards securing 
a nice effect in a corner like that under 
consideration is a few Antirrhinums, 
especially when they can be left to come 
up with other perennials, and this is not 
difficult if the position is sheltered. It is 
advisable to sow a pinch of seed of a good 
strain, and, selecting a few of the best 
seedlings, plant out where required. Keen 
spring frosts following a mild winter are 
apt to nip the foliage, but not to cause very 
much damage to the plants, except that the 
flowering season is somewhat delayed. 

When filling the corner I endeavoured to 
select things with a fairly long flowering 
season as opposed to those that are de¬ 
cidedly of short duration; also a few of 
different seasons rather than that all 
should come in about the same time. Geum 
Mrs. Bradshaw does well on this sloping 
corner. It is a deep, loamy, rather cling¬ 
ing soil, but was broken up deeply and 
well pulverised before planting. What a 
difference it makes dealing with a soil of 
this description and with sandy, hungry 
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stuff. In tlie former the moisture is well 
retained, and, once established, the plants 
make splendid headway even in a hot, dry 
summer. 13. B. S. 

Hardwick. 

GLADIOLUS PRIMULINUS I1YP,It IDS. 
We read with great pleasure the remarks 
of your contributor on page 554 of 
Gardening Illustrated, September 11th, 
headed “ Gladiolus primulinus Hybrids.” 
We look ui>on these Gladioli as un¬ 
doubtedly the most beautiful form of the 
Gladiolus which has been evolved—at any 
rate, in outline and in delicacy of colour. 
We would like to state the origin of the 
cross. Gladiolus primulinus was first 
introduced into England by Sir Francis 
Fox, from the Zambesi, where it was 
gathered by Mr. S. H. Townshend, an 
engineer in the sendee of the Cape to 
Cairo Railway, which was, at that time, 
being built by Sir Francis Fox's firm. 

As soon as they flowered our Mr. James 
Kelway saw that there was an opportunity 
of introducing a beautifully clear yellow 
colour and a charming new outline into 
the Gladiolus family. That was some few 
years ago, and our work since that date 
in hybridising and selection has resulted 
in the very lovely forms which the 
National Gladiolus Society and the Royal 
Horticultural Society have recognised by 
awards of merit and certificates. The 
race is somewhat earlier to bloom than 
the other large-flowered kinds, apiiears to 
be very hardy and free-flowering, and has 
a slight Primula perfume. The race is 
also of" very great elegance and grace of 
habit, and the effect as one approaches a 
piece with these bulbs in flower is of an 
array of glowing Chinese lanterns. 

Someone has written that it will lie a 
pity to lose the beautiful outline and to 
enlarge these flowers by crossing, but 
I here is no danger of this, for the most 
beautiful varieties only need be selected, 
and the rest can be discarded or left alone. 

Kelway and Son. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 


1.1.\aria purpurea. —I was persuaded to 
secure this, and I advise others not to do 
likewise. There is really nothing about 
Linaria purpurea to enthuse over, and it 
has a grave defect for those with small 
gardens, as it runs at the roots and also 
comes freely from self-sown seeds. If 
anybody wants to grow I,, purpurea, then 
he should put it in the wild garden. 

The Heliopsis. — The Heliopsis is a 
valuable border plant—much more valu¬ 
able, indeed, than some of the perennial 
Sunflowers. 1 have two varieties, one 
called H. B. Ladkams and the other H. 
pitcherianus. They closely resemble each 
other, though there may be a little differ¬ 
ence in the date at which they come into 
flower and in the shade of orange. They 
are about 4 feet high; a little more, per¬ 
haps, in some seasons. 

The “Dusty Miller” in autumn.—I 
grow in my garden a few plants of the 
“ Dusty Miller,” as the old yellow Primula 
Auricula was called long ago. They are 
giving me some flowers this autumn. Some 
tell me that they will not bloom so well in 
spring. That may be, but spring brings 
with it so many beauties that I cannot 
grudge any little falling off in the case 
of two or three plants of this old Auricula, 
especially as I have others of the same 
kind which are evidently reserving their 
energies for the usual time. 

Colohicum variegatum.— This stands 
the weather better than the long-tubed 
Colehicum autumnale, and it 1 ms bigger 
flowers which are of a light purple 


chequered with 
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I am told that it is not too late to buy 
retarded cornis of this, but they should 
have been bought in July if wanted to 
bloom well this year. 

Rudbeckia Golden Glow. —This double 
Coneflower (which, by the way, has lost 
its cone in becoming double) has done good 
sendee with me this autumn. As a back- 
row plant it is good, and, although a little 
” lumpy,” as many double flowers are 
when cut, it has come in very useful for 
the house. It is out-of-place in a narrow 
border, as it will reach a height of (i feet 
or 8 feet. 

Verbascum Mrss Willmott. —This is a 
handsome white Mullein with branching 
stems and charming creamy-white flowers, 
which come in succession for a very long 
time. It looks as if it were much more 
perennial than some of the other new 
Verbascums. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


SOWING GAILLARDIAS IN EARLY 
AUTUMN. 

These, as a rule, are sown in the early 
spring, the reason probably being that the 
plants will give some bloom during the 
latter part of the summer. Last year I 
sowed the seed during the late summer, 
brought the seedlings on under cool con¬ 
ditions, and in the autumn planted them 
out on a narrow border, where they soon 
established themselves. These came 
through the winter, not a plant failing, 
and in due time gave a rich harvest of 
their beautiful bronzy blossoms, which 
have continued through the summer. As 
a rule, though isolated plants will remain 
in the border for several years, planta¬ 
tions made from spring-sown seeds do not 
weather the winter very well, at any rate 
not to the extent of maintaining a respect¬ 
able bed. Since Gaillardias are quite 
easily raised from seed there is no need 
to tolerate patchy, untidy beds of these 
plants during the winter and succeeding 
summer. By reason of their uncertainty 
in winter I have always made it a rule 
to sow each year in spring. There are no 
more serviceable flowers in the garden for 
cutting, as they have such an extended 
season, and the more freely they are cut 
the more continuous will their display be. 
They have one fault, and that is the 
untidy aspect they present after a lieriod 
of service—that is when grown in beds. In 
isolated cases, when supported by wire 
hoops, their growth may be maintained in 
an upright state. The single kinds are, 
to my mind, more beautiful than the 
double forms, and are not so soon brought 
down in wet weather by their own 
weight. There is a goodly colour range in 
both, though yellow, crimson, and bronze 
prevail. W. Stiiugnell. 


LINKS AND CARNATIONS. 

It has been a .short flowering season 
with Pinks this year, and it will bo 
equally short with border Carnations 
uuless a change from the long spell of dry 
weather comes quickly. There has been 
no prolonged heat that is anything out of 
the common, but the sun by day and the 
cold, parching winds at night seemed to 
dry up the ground. Growers who have 
their plants in a partially shaded position 
are fortunate. The non-splitting Pinks arc 
very welcome alike on the border and for 
cutting, and in the short-flowering spell 
very nice blooms have been available, a 
combination of these with Cornflowers 
and a bit of light foliage brightening up the 
rooms and yielding a very acceptable per¬ 
fume. If the dry spell continues until the 
time for propagating is at hand it will be 
well to remember that the compost into 
which to peg the layers should be reten¬ 


tive of moisture, also that it should not 
rise much above the ground level. It Is 
better to take out some of the old soil 
round the plants and replace with the new 
compost, bringing it up about an inch 
above the old level. It was the advis¬ 
ability of having a moisture-retaining soil 
that led to the substitution of spent Mush¬ 
room or peat-moss manure for leaf-soil. 
This, with light loam and a little sand— 
not too much of the latter—makes an ideal 
layering compost. In connection with the 
clumps of Pinks selected for layering it is 
well to remove all small growths and 
leave a certain number of strong shoots; 
just enough to be dealt with easily with¬ 
out crowding. Pinks can, of course, be 
easily propagated from cuttings, but I 
like to layer a few of the best, as big 
strong plants are more quickly obtained. 

So far as the Carnations are concerned 
the thin, wiry-stemmed sorts should be the 
first to be put dowu, as it will be found 
that these are considerably slower in 
rooting and consequently longer in develop¬ 
ing into good plants than the fleshy- 
stemmed kinds, like the white and 
crimson Cloves. I remember first notic¬ 
ing this in the case of Countess of Paris, 
a variety of which one seldom hears now, 
but which, in its day, was one of the best 
of its shade—considerably better, I think, 
than many of more recent introduction. It 
was a very symmetrical flower, absolutely 
non-splitting, and very lasting. The novice 
in the work of layering should be advised 
not to make too deep an incision and to 
peg carefully. Also it is well to pay care¬ 
ful attention to the watering. I have seen 
water doused on so heavily that the layer 
was partially exposed. The above may 
seem trifling matters, but are really im¬ 
portant factors in building up strong, 
healthy plants for another season’s flower¬ 
ing. It is useless expecting good returns 
from poorly - rooted stuff, especially if 
autumn planting is practised. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Yucca Sanderiana—Of quite a number 
of hardy Yuccas which were raised by Mr. 
Sprenger at Vomero, Naples, this lias 
proved oue of the freest, latest, and best. 
It comes in considerably later with me than 
Y. antwerpeusis, Y. lili|cea, Y. albella, 
V . vomerensis, etc., while its habit is quite 
good, inasmuch as it forms a mass of 
foliage, reminding one on a small scale of 
that of Phormium tenax. It may not give 
a large number of spikes in any one season, 
but with me it is a reliable bloomer. Its 
rapid increase is also a point in its favour, 
as a plant which has been established for 
a few years is comjiosed of a number of 
growths with sturdy habit and forming a 
thick mass of leaves. In i>oor soil the 
foliage is about 3 feet high, and the spikes 
reach about IS inches higher. It has been 
hardy with me for at least twelve years— 
a fair test.—S-. Arnott. 

Colchicums in early September.—It is 
surprising to observe how quickly the 
Meadow Saffrons appear when Septembei- 
comes round. I have previously remarked 
upon this, and the point has been forcibly 
brought home to me on my return, on 
September 7th, after a few days’ absence. 
When I went away on August 31st there 
were no signs of their npiiearanee. On 
September 3rd, when I returned for a few 
hours, none were visible still, but on Sei>- 
tember 7th I found in bloom Colehicum 
variegatum, C. Bornmuelleri, C. Bertoloni, 
C. speciosum rubrurn (my deepest-coloured 
variety of this), C. autumnale, and C. 
autumnale majus. Ail my clumps of these 
were uot in bloom, but in the sunnier parts 
of the garden 1 hud 'these represented. C. 

I variegatum and - 9 . Bertoloni, the latter 
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generally the first in flower, were the 
furthest advanced, und C. Iiornmuclleri 
and C. speciosum rubrum the latest of 
those in bloom. These Colchieums are 
very welcome in borders of herbaceous 
plants, and still more precious in the rock 
garden, which, at this season, becomes 
short of colour. —S. Aknott. 

Schizostylis cocclnea.-One is rather 
sorry to see the Kaflir Lily blooming at 
this early date (September 4), for, as a 
rule, its scarlet spikes do not occur much 
before November. At that time they are 
distinctly noteworthy in the practically 
flowerless borders, and are much appre¬ 
ciated. The reasou of this premature 
flowering may possibly be found in the 
fact that the bulbs were divided aud re¬ 
planted in fresh positions after their last 
Iieriod of blooming, and it is conceivable 
that the heavy rains of July, following 
hard upon the heat of June, may have 
excited them into early growth. S. ooe- 


cinea, apart from its value, iu the open 
borders, has a certain value as a green¬ 
house plant. Grown coolly, showy and 
useful pieces may be had iu 7-inch pots, 
allowing about a dozen corms to the pot. 
Naturally, when grown under glass the 
blooms are clearer, and the foliage is not 
so apt to suffer from a minute black speck 
(probably the result of damp), which 
rather mars the appearance of the foliage 
of the Kaffir Lily in the open.—W. McG., 
ISatmne. 

Polygonum vaccinifolium at Ibrox Hill, 
Glasgow,—A plunt of Polygonum vneeini- 
folium in the new rock garden at Ibrox 
Hill, Beilaliouston Park, Glasgow, showed 
to the full the beauty of this old rock 
plant when growing in a good position and 
doing well. It was placed well up on the 
roekwork, and in such a position that it 
will in a short time droop over the stone 
and drape it with its graceful foliage. It 
was flowering well in the first days of 
September, aud although...not 
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enough to show its perfect beauty, ns it 
will do in a year or two, was of sufficient 
size to give true pleasure. It is so planted 
that it at present covers a good part of 
the large stone in front. Its shining 
Whortle-berry-like leaves and its graceful 
spikes of pink flowers were of high charm 
indeed. I do not know that I have ever 
seen this Polygonum more happily plaeed. 
—S. Aknott. 

Primula capltata. I came recently upon 
quite a number of plants of Primula 
capitata flowering in one of the houses at 
the Glasgow Botanic Gardens, and was 
pleased to see so many of its fine heads of 
dee]> blue in September. It is, unfor¬ 
tunately, too true that P. capitata often 
dies off. In some places it gives no diffi¬ 
culty, but in others it cannot be kept long 
as a perennial. It likes an open, cool 
place, and it is nlways advisable to save 
seeds so as to maintain the stock should 


the old plants die off. It conies, naturally, 
from a higher altitude than P. dcuticulata, 
but has much the same conditions other¬ 
wise. It is a delightful thing in autumn, 
tlie deep blue or violet-purple flowers 
showing well against the white farina with 
which the stems are covered.—S. Aknott. 

Agapanthus Uooreanus.—Denied specific 
rank, and classed as a variety of Agapanthus 
umbellate.*, crowere will be disposed to ques¬ 
tion the justice of the arrangement. It is a 
very distinct-looking plant from a gardening 
standpoint, with much narrower leaves and 
smaller flowers and heads than A. umbellatine 
and is, moreover, much hardier. That it is 
hardy under ordinary conditions with me in 
the south-west of Scotland and in gardens 
much further north I have amply proved. I 
have grown it in the open border without any 
protection for close on thirty year*.—8. 
Arnott, Dumfries. 

Linarla dalmatica. —A giant reproduction of 
the common wild Toadflax IL. dalmatica) can 
be recommended to those who wish to have 

lent.v of effective spikes of bloom for cutting. 

reely raised from seeds, the plants are 
branching, about 4 feet in height, and the 
flower-epikee. bearing showy yellow blooms, 
when out at full length, are most useful in 
the house. — K irk. 


ROSES. 

ROSE SIMPLICITY. 

Tms, raised by Messrs. Hugh Dickson, 
Ltd., Belfust, has pure white single flowers 
of immense size—in fact, a single bloom 
gives one the impression of a huge Water 
Lily. It is of vigorous growth, and freely 
clothed with rich, deep-green foliage, 
and was given the Gold Medal of the 
National ltose Society when shown at 
Manchester in 11*08. 


MAKING SIMPLE ROSE GARDENS. 
Those who make Hoses the principal 
feature of their gardens will get the most 
pleasure out of them. The most effective 
Rose gardens are in a series of simple 
beds, either circles or ovals, or, at least, 
formed with graceful curves without sharp 
corners cut out of the turf of the lawn ; 
and the best and easiest way is for the 
garden designer to form the beds by trail¬ 
ing a long roi>e with a couple of boys run¬ 
ning by the side of the trailing rope as 
it glides along, and sticking pegs at short 
intervals. The line can be corrected as 
soon as marked out, the beds can be 
trenched up at least 2 feet, and manure 
as is necessary, the manure to be well 
broken and mixed with the soil. Roses 
do not want their roots in manure, as they 
do better—in fact, all plants do better — 
when compelled to search for their food, 
rhe preparation of the beds should be 
lone early to give time for reasonable 
settlement before planting, and there is no 
better time for planting than November. 
I do not want to dogmatise, but I like 
groups of one colour best, nnd where there 
is a suitable position for an arch or a 
pillar to plant a suitable climber, select¬ 
ing only free growing and blooming varie¬ 
ties. E. H. 


NOTES AND RET LIES. 

Rose plants failing. —I enclose some leaves 
off m.v Rose-tree*. 1 hail fresh plants last 
autumn, and in tlie spring the hushes looked 
unusually clean, with good foliage, and the 
lirst bloom was beautiful. Now the leaves are 
cuing off, as you will see, and the plant* look 
as if they w*ould die. A new border was made 
for them in the autumn, double spitted and 
manured. The soil is sandy loam. In the 
older borders the plants do not seem to be 
affected in the same way. Can you account 
for the trouble and tell me what ie beet to be 
done?—H. E. Sperling. 

[Unless one is able to examine the 
p I Kilts and the soil in which they are 
growing it is difficult to account for tlie 
rapid decline iu the healthiness of your 
Itoses. The leaves you forwarded show 
no sign of disease, liut apiienr simply to. 
have withered prematurely. The most 
likely cause for this drying up of your 
plants that we can suggest is want of 
moisture during the dry weather. You 
say that the soil is sandy loam—a medium 
that is npt to become very hot and parched 
—and the newly-planted trees, not having 
made much root, would very quickly feel 
the net'll of moisture. You may Hud on 
examination that the ground about the 
roots is quite hard and cracked, which 
Will show clearly where the fault lies. 
The only other solution we can think of is 
that the hushes were not planted firmly 
enough. In light soils esiiecially, firm 
planting is absolutely essential to success¬ 
ful Rose growing. All newly-planted 
Roses should be trodden several times 
after planting to ensure this. Of course, 
the plants may have been exposed and 
injured before planting, but this seems 
hardly likely seeing wbat a fine start they 
made. The fact that the older plantations 
are not suffering seems to point to want 
of moisture as being tlie trouble, these 
established plants, having piore root hold, 
being able to obtain the necessary amount 
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of nutriment. Judging by the leaves the 
plants are beyond recovery, but you might 
try giving them several good soakings 
with clear water. If this does not freshen 
them up we are afraid the plants will have 
to be replaced.] 

Rambler Roses.—Please tell me of about a 
dozen good free-growing Rambler Roses—not 
Crimson Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha. 
Lady Gay, Carmine Pillar, Tausendschon, or 
White Dorothy.—M. B. 

[Alberie Barbier (creamy-white), Blush 
Rambler, Debutante (soft pink), Diabolo 
(scarlet, shaded crimson), Excelsa (scarlet- 
crimson), Lady Godiva (salmon - pink), 
Mrs. F. W. Flight (pink), Rend Andre 
(yellow, shaded carmine), Jersey Beauty, 
American Pillar (bright pink), Mme. 
Alfred Carr idle (ivory-white), Minnehaha 
(cream and salmon-pink). The last but 
one is a Noisette but is a fine subject for 
training over arches, etc. Should this be 
objected to, Aviator Bleriot (saffron and 
yellow), or Goldfinch (coppery-orange) may 
be substituted for it. Tea Rambler (soft 
flesh) is also worthy of inclusion.] 

Bose Mme. Wagram. —Mme. Wagram 
Comtesse de Turenne, to give this Rose its 
full title, is one of the most lovely 
autumnal Roses in cultivation. I have 
just cut a couple of sprays from a three- 
year-old bush and they made a delightful 
picture in the vase. The colour is satiny- 
rose with deeper flesh-pink shadings, the 
edges of the petals silvery-white. The 
blooms are large and showy, with plenty 
of substance, and of fairly good form. 
Some of the blooms are of wonderful size, 
with massive guard-petals and a good 
centre, a medium-sized bloom being about 
the size of that of Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer, and somewhat similar in form. 
Mme. Wagram is classed with the II.T.’s, 
but in habit and growth it is very much 
like the Bourbon Roses, such as Souvenir 
de la Malmaison, Mrs. Paul, etc. The 
plants send up thick basal shoots which 
run up to 4 feet or 5 feet and then bloom, 
further flowers beiug producefl on short, 
lateral shoots. The variety does exceed¬ 
ingly well on a wall. The flowers, not¬ 
withstanding their weight, have sub¬ 
stantial stalks and are seen to the best 
advantage. The foliage is retained on the 
plant until very late in the year. The 
scent is lovely, a blending of the old Rose 
perfume with the strong Tea scent. I have 
Mme. Wagram growing on a west wall, 
where it has been very pleasing, particu¬ 
larly in the autumn,'but I have also seen 
it as a pillar Rose, a pun>ose for which its 
large heavy shoots particularly adapt it. 
This Rose was raised by Bernaix and dis¬ 
tributed in 1895.— Eglantine. 

The Lyon Rose at Pollok, Renfrewshire. 
—The beds of Roses forming the Rose 
garden at Pollok, Renfrewshire, were 
charming in (he early part of last month. 
This part of the delightful gardens at 
Pollok is under the special care of Lady 
Stirling-Maxweli, and each bed is com¬ 
posed of one variety, the varieties being 
selected for their beauty, freedoui, and 
fragrance. The Lyon is one of the 
favourites, and the variety appears to do 
exception;!Ily well at Pollok. The blooms 
are large and of the most charming colour¬ 
ing, while the individual blooms are ex¬ 
ceptionally fine in every way, showing 
that the situation, soil, and cultivation are 
favourable.—S. A. 

Rose Ethel Malcolm.—In late September 
this Rose is finer than it has been ail the 
season. The flowers, large, of good form and 
substance, are in the bud ivory white, the ex¬ 
panded flowers white delicately shaded with 
peach colour.—S cotch Rose. 

Rose Jacques Vincent.—Few Rosea are 
doing better with me this autumn than this, 
aent out by Soupert and Notting in 1908. It is 
a vigorous grower, with large, well-formed 
flowers, which are coral-red with a shade of 
yellow and a centre of salmon-rose.—S cotch 
Rose. 
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UNRirE FIGS COOKING. 
Generally at the end of the summer 
there is a quantity of fully grown but un¬ 
ripe Figs on the trees. These do not ripen 
and are frequently allowed to decay and 
drop off the trees. These fully-grown, un¬ 
ripe Figs can be utilised for the making 
of delicious fruit dishes. 

Green Fig preserve.— Take 6 lb. of unripe 
Figs and prick them with a large darning 
needle. Have ready a large pan lull of boil¬ 
ing water, and simmer the Figs in this for 
ten minutes, then lift out the fruit with a 
ladle and place on a sieve to drain. Take a 
quart of tne water in which the Figs were 
Simmered, £ lb. of sugar, and the grated rind 
of a Lemon. Boil these ingredients together 
for ten minutes, then add the Figs and 6immer 
lor half an hour. Remove the pan from the 
lire and turn the contents into a basin large 
enough to hold the whole. The next morning 
dram off the liquid and boil up with 5 lb. oi 
sugar and the juice of three Lemons. Skim 
oil scum as it rises, and when clear add the 
ngs and simmer for half an hour or until 
the fruit looks clear. Remove the Figs, and 
simmer the syrup for ten minutes longer, then 
place the Figs in glass jars and pour the 
syrup, boiling hot, over them. When cold,' 
cover in the usual manner. This preserve 
should be kept for two months or longer before 
being eaten. 

Green Fig costard. —Take a pound of green 
Figs, and cut them in half lengthways, leav¬ 
ing half the stem on each piece. Place the 
fruit in a pan with sufficient water to cover, 
and simmer gently for ten minutes, then ada 
2 oz. (less if liked) of sugar, the grated rind 
of a Lemon, with the juice of half a one, and 
a small piece of stick Cinnamon. Simmer 
until the Figs are very tender. Take up the 
fruit and lay it loosely at the bottom of a 
buttered pie-dish. Simmer the remaining 
syrup until reduced to a large cupful. Beat a 
large egg, and mix in the eyrup, add half a 
cupiul oi milk and a tablespoonful of rich 
cream. Sprinkle a scant cupful of fine 
crumbs over the Figs, and cover with the 
custard. Dot with some tiny bits of butter, 
and a grating of Nutmeg. Stand the pie-dish 
in a pan containing water, and bake in a 
moderate oven until the custard is set aud 
nicely browned on top. 

Stewed Figs. —Cut a pound of unripe Figs in 
half, leaving a little of the stem attached to 
each piece. Place in a pan with two cupfuls 
of water, four Cloves, and half a Lemon cut in 
thin slices across the fruit. Simmer gently 
for half an hour, then add 2 oz. of sugar, and. 
simmer for another thirty minutes. Turn the 
whole into a jar, cover closely, and stand in a 
moderate oven for two hours. Do not allow 
the contents of the jar to boil, but keep them 
as hot ae possible. This dish should be eaten 
cold with whipped cream or custard. 

Green Fig jelly. —Boil 2 lb. of good cooking 
Appiee without peeling in a quart of water 
until well broken, then strain off the water, 
erne Apples need not be thrown away, but if 
rubbed through a sieve the pulp can be used 
for making tarts or pasties.) Cut 3 lb. of green 
Figs into thin slices, aud place in a jar with 
the Apple water, cover closely and bake in a 
moderate oven for two hours. Strain off the 
liquid, then pour a pint of boiling water over 
the Fig slices, stir well, and drain off the 
liquid, and mix with the first lot, and pour 
the whole through a jelly bag. Measure, and 
for every pint allow a pound of sugar and the 
juice of half a Lemon. Boil the liquid for 
twenty minutes, then add the sugar which has 
been heated and crushed. Remove all scum as 
it rises, and simmer gently until the syrup ! 
sets when tested. Pour into email glass jars, 
and when cold cover in the usual way. 

Green Figs and Jdnket. —Heat a pint of milk 
to blood heat, sweeten with a tablespoonful of 
granulated sugar, and flavour with a little | 
essence of Lemon. Stir in a dessertspoonful , 
of rennet and stand in a cool place to 6et. 1 
Meanwhile boil a dozen green Figs for twenty 
minuteB in sufficient w r ater to cover them, add 
the juice of a Lemon or a little citric acid, 
and sufficient sugar to sweeten. Take up the 
Fig's and slice thinly across the fruit, return 
them to the syrup and simmer until they j 
look clear and the syrup is quite thick. Set I 
aside to cool, and when quite cold spread the 
stewed Figs over the top of the junket. This 
must be done very carefully so as not to dis¬ 
turb the junket or else the look of the dish 
will be spoiled. Sprinkle with castor sugar 
and send to table at once. 

Green Fig tart. —Simmer a pound of green 
Figs in half a pint of water until they are 
soft. Chop coarsely, using a silver knife, add 
the juice of a large Lemon and two table- 
spoonfuls of granulated sugar, and return 
them to the pan with the water in which they 
were simmered. Cook until the Figs are 
pulped, then thicken with a teaspoonful of 
Corn flour wetted with a little cold water, and 
simmer for five minutes, and set aside. Line 
a sandwich cake-tin with a nice short crust, 
fill with the stewed Figs, strew a few little 
bits of butter on top, and bake in the oven 
until the top is slightly browned and the 


pastry is done. Make a meringue with the 
whites of two eggs, a dessertspoonful of icing 
sugar, and a few drops of Lemon juice. 
Spread this on top of the tart and return to 
the oven to set. Decorate with a few strips of 
candied peel. 

H. Thoburn-Clarke. 

— 

MEDLAR JELLY AND CHUTNEY. 

In many old-fashioned gardens the Medlar 
tree still flourishes and bears great quan¬ 
tities of its queer-shajjed fruit. Many 
people do not care for it, while others are 
extremely fond of the ripe fruit when 
properly mellowed in a warm place. 
Chutney and jelly made from Medlars are 
delicious, and people who possess a tree 
might like to try the following recipes : — 

Medlar Chutney.— Gather the Medlars and 
place them in a dry, warm place until 
mellowed. This can be told by the fruit be¬ 
coming soft and the flesh light brown when 
cut. Take 8 lb. of Medlars, and place in a 
pan w r ith 2 quarts of good brown vinegar. 
Simmer gently over a clear fire until the fruit 
is in a pulp. Rub through a sieve to get rid 
of the seeds, and return to the pan with 
another quart of vinegar, 4 lb. of brown 
sugar, 2 lb. of stoned and chopped Raisins, 1 lb. 
of preserved ginger eliced thinly, 1 lb. of 
English Onions which have been peeled and 
chopped finely, 3 oz. of Garlic peeled and 
separated into cloves, £ lb. of salt, a salt- 
spoonful (level) of cayenne pepper. Simmer 
all the ingredients till in a pulp and the mix¬ 
ture about the thickness of cream. Pour into 
wide-mouthed bottles while still very hot. 
Cork firmly as soon as oold. and seal the tops 
with melted bottling wax. 

Medlar jelly. —Take sufficient ripe Medlars— 
they need not be mellow, but must be quite 
ripe. Place m a preserving-pan with, the peel 
of a Lemon and enough water to cover. 
Simmer very gently until the fruit is pulped. 
Pour the contents of the pan into a large 
sieve and allow the liquid to drain off gradu¬ 
ally. Do not press the pulp through or the 
jelly will be cloudy. Measure the liquid, and 
allow 2 lb. of sugar for every pint. Pour the 
liquid into a clean pan and boil rapidly for 
thirty minutes, skimming off the scum if neces¬ 
sary. Heat the 6Ugar in the oven and add to 
the contents of the pan. Stir until the sugar is 
dissolved, and continue boiling for ten minutes. 
Drop a little of the eyrup on a plate to see if 
it eets. If not, boil for a few minutes longer, 
or until tbe syrup jellies when cold. Pour the 
jelly into email glass jars and stand in a 
sunny window for several hours. The next 
day lay a round of white tissue paper dipped 
in the white of au egg on top of the jelly aud 
cover with parchment paper in the usual way. 

_H. T.-O. 

Good King Henry cooking.—I shall be grate¬ 
ful if you can tell me how the vegetable 
" Mercury/' or “ Good King Henry, ' should bo 
used. 1 have grown it this year for the first 
time and had some the other day cooked like 
bpmach, but the flavour was bitter and un¬ 
pleasant. Does it require to be blanched, pos¬ 
sibly, before using? My gardener has bad no 
previous experience of it.—M. Watson. 

[The tender green leaves only of 
“ Mercury,” or Good King Henry, should 
be used for cooking, and the method is the 
same as that for Spinach. No blanching 
or anything of that description is re¬ 
quired. The young shoots are, after being 
peeled, boiled and then served in the same 
way as Asparagus by some.] 

Extending the season of Pears.— Much 
can be done by selection of the fruits when 
gathering and by keeping in different 
temperatures afterwards. Such varieties 
as Marie Louise and Doyenne du Cornice, 
by careful keeping, may be extended much 
in this way at both ends of the season by 
warmth and coolness. GIou Morceau is 
generally in season in December and 
January and is one of the best winter 
Pears. General Todtleben, December to 
j February, is a fruit of the same type, and 
is rather longer in season. Winter Nelis, 
though small, is a good-flavoured Pear, and 
is usually in season from November to 
January, and may, by careful manage¬ 
ment, be extended a little at both ends of 
the period. Josephine de Malines is a 
good winter fruit, though rather small, 
and with care may be had good in May and 
sometimes later. Beurfe Ranee is classed 
as a late Pear and is not considered very 
good, but I had it passable sometimes from 
a warm south wall, especially when 
warmed up at the finish.—E. H. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE DEUTZIAS. 

All tlie Deutzias are of Asiatic origin 
and all are beautiful-flowering shrubs, 
although, unfortunately, in districts sub¬ 
ject to late spring frosts the flower-buds 
are sometimes Injured. So far as winter 
frost is concerned they are perfectly hardy. 
All are gross feeders and must be planted 
in rich, loamy soil to ensure the best re¬ 
sults; moreover, it is well to give estab¬ 
lished bushes a surface dressing of well- 


from the open ground in September or 
October, pot them, and place them in a 
sunny position out of doors until required 
for the forcing-house. All the low-grow¬ 
ing sorts as typified by D. gracilis are im¬ 
proved by an annual pruning, which 
should be done as soon as the flowers fade. 
Cut the flowering branches back to where 
vigorous young shoots are pushing up, for 
it is such shoots that produce the most 
and best flowers. The stronger-growing 
species, such as D. scabra, do not require 
so much pruning, a little thinning now and 
then being all that is desirable. 


G feet high and appears as if it will grow 
to the same height here. Its chief attrac¬ 
tion lies in its fine corymbs of pinkish 
flowers, or white flowers tinged with pink. 
Several forms have been given varietal 
names. 

D. giiacilis is, perhaps, the best known 
species, for it has long been a popular- 
plant for forcing. A native of Japan, it 
is often met with from 2 feet to 3 feet in 
height with long, slender, arching branches 
from almost every bud of which racemes 
of white flowers are borne in May. It has 
been used by the hybridist, and, with 



Flowering shoot of Dcutzia longifolia Veitchi „ 


decayed manure at least every second year. 
They are easily increased from cuttings of 
soft shoots inserted in light, sandy soil in 
a close frame during June or early July. 
They are suitable for groups in the 
shrubbery or for isolated beds or groups, 
but it is a mistake to give them too great 
prominence in gardens where they are 
likely to suffer from frost in spring. A 
few kinds are used extensively for forcing, 
and they are useful shrubs for that pur¬ 
pose. Tlie best plants for forcing are 
those of three years or four years of age 
that have been grown rapidly and had 
their branches well ripeped. Lift them 
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In addition to the species there are 
several very beautiful hybrids which are 
worth notice, and in the following notes 
attention is directed to the more useful 
species and hybrids. 

I), cokymuosa is a vigorous shrub grow r - 
ing 9 feet or so high, native of the 
Himalaya, whence it w'as introduced 
about eighty-five years ago. The flowers 
are white with broad over-lapping petals, 
and are produced in large heads in June. 

D. discolob is one of the newer species, 
Messrs. Veitch having received seeds in 
1901 from Mr. E. H. Wilson. In Western 
and Central China it forms a shrub up to 


purpurascens, has produced some very at¬ 
tractive kinds. 

D. Lemoinei, a hybrid between D. 
gracilis and D. parviflora, forms a vigor¬ 
ous shrub 7 feet or more high and bears 
freely erect corymbs of large white flowers. 

D. longifolia.— This is another of Wil¬ 
son's introductions, seeds having been 
sent by him to Messrs. Veitch in 1903. A 
native of Western China, it forms a shrub 
up to 6 feet in height and is recognised by 
its dark-coloured, lance-shaped leaves and 
fine inflorescences of purplish flowers. 
The accompanying illustration of the 
variety Veitchi gives a good idea of the 
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line flowers of tlie siiecies. Both species 
and variety rank amongst the most beauti¬ 
ful of the newer kinds. The flowers are 
borne in June. 

D. i-arviflora rarely blossoms really 
well about London, the flowers usually 
falling a prey to late frost, but it is a very 
distinct and showy species by reason of its 
large corymbs of white flowers. A native 
of China, Manchuria, and Corea, it grows 
about 0 feet high and has been used 
successfully by the hybridist. The best 
known hybrid is Leuioinei. Others are 
kalmia'flora (with large flat flowers 
flushed with rose, particularly on the out¬ 
side), Avalanche (white), and myrianthn 
(white), a cross between D. parviflora 
and D. setehuenensis. 

D. PUEPUEASCENS, sometimes called D. 
discolor var. purpuraseens, is a native of 
Yunnan and was introduced to France in 
1888. It is remarkable for its fine corymbs 
of flowers, which are heavily suffused with 
pink, particularly on the outside of the 
petals. This is one of the parents used 
by the late M. Lemoine, of Nancy, in 
raising his numerous hybrids. 

I). scabra.— A good deal of uncertainty 
has existed regarding the shrub which 
should be placed under this name, for the 
name has been given to two distinct shrubs, 
the one under discussion, which is some¬ 
times called D. crenatn, and to the one 
which is correctly named I). Sieboldiana, 
of which an illustration will be found on 
page C17. D. scabra is a strong-growing 
shrub at least 10 feet high with a wide 
spread, and it bears long inflorescences of 
pure white flowers freely in June. It is 
the hardiest of all the Deutzias, and rarely 
fails to flower. In the variety exta pur¬ 
purea the flowers are tinged with purple 
on the outer side. Watereri is a some¬ 
what similar variety, whilst fl.-pl. rosea 
has double flowers tinged with rose, I’ride 
of Itochester has double flowers, and 
candidissima bears pure white blossoms. 
D. scabra is a native of China and Japan, 
and was introduced as long ago as 1822. 

D. Sieboldiana is a shrub about 4 feet 
high of spreading habit with long, slender 
branches which bear from the leaf-axils 
flattened heads of white flowers. It is a 
native of Japan and rather subject to in¬ 
jury by frost in spring. 

II. VilmorinjE. —This is a strong-grow¬ 
ing shrub 9 feet or more high with a habit 
more suggestive of Philadelphus than 
Deutzia. The white flowers are, perhaps, 
the largest in the genus, and they are pro¬ 
duced in good-sized panicles. It is n 
native of Szechuan, in China, and w r as 
introduced to France in 1SD7. 

D. Wilson i is a distinct species with 
corymbs of white flowers produced during 
late May or early June. It was introduced 
from Chinn early in the present century. 

D. 


THE BOXES. 

The siiecies of Buxus form a useful group 
of evergreens, for they are easily grown, 
always attractive, and form shaiiely 
bushes. Their ability to recover quickly 
from severe pruning has led to their mal¬ 
treatment, for the smaller-leaved kinds 
are used extensively by topiary faddists 
for clipping into all sorts of fantastic 
shapes. Needless to say, plants growui in 
this way lose their attractions to lovers 
of Nature, and bear no resemblance to 
well-doveloi>ed natural specimens. The 
larger-growing kinds are excellent for 
planting in groves or as Isolated speci¬ 
mens, whilst they harmonise splendidly 
with the natural trees of our parks and 
woodlands. The 

Common Box (B. sempervfrens), found 
wild in Earnin', N Africa, and W. Asia, 
also occurs iii/Tr> state of feature on 
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Box Hill, in Surrey, where with Yew, 
Oak, Dogwood, and a few other subjects 
ii adds interest to that picturesque neigh¬ 
bourhood. Bushes and small trees grow¬ 
ing on Box Hill give us a good idea of the 
beauty of the Box when allowed to de¬ 
velop naturally, and a painful note is 
struck when we think of their relatives 
clipiied to resemble various kinds of 
animals and furniture which have been 
such a prominent feature of our summer 
exhibitions duriug the lust few- years. The 
species can he easily raised from seeds 
when such are obtainable, but both species 
and varieties root freely from cuttings, 
which should be made of short shoots in 
July and be dibbled into sandy soil in a 
close frame, either cold or slightly 
warmed. Young plants grow slowly for 
several years and can rarely be removed 
from nursery quarters under four or five 
years of age, except in the case of the 
Edging Box. Most of the Boxes do best 
in soil of a chalky character. There are 
numerous forms of the Common Box, and 
fairly typical examples may he of stiff, 
erect habit, or the secondary branches 
may be pendent. Certain stiff-habited 
varieties are sometimes used for hedges, 
and of these B. s. Handsworthi and B. s. 
latifolia are, perhaps, the best. B. s. 
myosotifolia is a curious, compact plant 
usually less than 12 inches high. It can 
be planted in the rock garden with effect, 
as also can the prostrate-growing variety 
prostrata. B. s. myrtifolia and rosmarinl- 
folia are varieties of dw-arf, compact liabit 
w-ith small, narrow leaves, whilst B. s. 
suffruticosa is the dw-arf variety which is 
so much used for bordering paths and 
beds. 

There are other useful Boxes which are 
less well known than B. scinpervirens. Of 
these one that demands attention is the 

Minorca or Balearic Box (B. 
balearica), a vigorous siiecies which, under 
good conditions, is said to grow more than 
70 feet high in its native haunts, the 
Balearic Islands, etc., but is usually much 
dwarfer. It has large, dark green leaves, 
and' is an excellent evergreen for the 
southern counties. The Himalayan 

B. Walliohiana is another large-leaved 
kind suitable for the south of .England. 

B. Harlandi, a Chinese siiecies, is a 
distinct compact-growing shrub 3 feet or 
so high witii rather long, narrow leaves 
of a bright green hue. 

B. ,i ai’O.nica is another distinct and use¬ 
ful kind easily recognised by its winged 
stems and rounded leaves, whilst the 
Japanese 

B. microphylla is somewhat like the 
last-named, but of less compact habit and 
with smaller leaves. D. 


Eucalyptus Cunni. — Except in the 
southern and western counties of England, 
Ireland, and certain parts of the west 
coast of Scotland, even the hardier kinds 
of Eucalyptus are rarely successful. 
Occasionally, however, good trees are met 
with in the eastern counties, especially in 
Essex, and where such exist they are 
always a source of interest. E. Gunni is 
one of the hardiest species, and occasion¬ 
ally forms good-sized trees in Norfolk, 
.Suffolk, and Essex. It is interesting 
amongst other trees by reason of its 
narrow, evergreen leaves which are more 
or less lance-shaped in the adult tree, 
grey-green in colour, and 3 inches or 
4 inches long. The white flowers are 
borne in small axillary clusters, usually 
about three blooms appearing in each 
cluster. They open during September and 
October. The tree should be planted in a 
IHTmnnent liosition whilst quite small, and 
care should be taken to provide shelter 
from cold winds.—W. L. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

BULBS FOR FORCING. 

The chief thing to remember in respect to 
forcing bulbs is to start early in their pre¬ 
paration, whether they he grown in soil 
or in tibre, so as to obtain ample roots be¬ 
fore placing in warmth. This is a simple 
item, but it is the one the non-observance 
of w-liich leads to more failures than any¬ 
thing else. For very early bloom Roman 
Hyacinths and Paper White Narcissi, also 
Tulips of the Due Van Thol form—there 
are several colours of them—are used, and 
they would do as well in shallow boxes as 
they do in pots. When a large number is 
to he dealt with the box plan is the better, 
and when in bloom the bulbs may be lifted 
and then used for pots, bowls, and so on. 
In any case it is well not to be sparing 
with the bulbs as they do well when put 
into the soil nearly close together. 

Stand the boxes or pots in frames and 
cover the surface to a depth of a couple of 
inches with sand or leaf-mould. Ashes 
are sometimes employed, only here we 
must be certain that they have been some 
time in the open and free from sulphur. 
Make sure, too, that the soil shall not be¬ 
come too dry. Early bulbs in fact might 
be stood outside only that there is a 
danger—esiiecially in the case of Roman 
Hyacinths—of the roots getting an over 
supply of moisture. They may be forced 
into bloom as soon as well rooted by 
putting into a heated greenhouse. 

Following tlie few kinds that have been 
named are the Narcissi Golden Spur, 
Henry Irving, princeps, maximus, and 
poeticus ornatus. It is w-ell to remember 
that not all varieties of Narcissi force 
early, hut the above will. Of late years, 
again, there is a form of Hyacinth called 
“ Miniature ” used for early bloom. These 
are small bulbs of the ordinary later kinds 
prepared by ripening their growth in 
advance of the rest. They are both cheap 
and useful, because in the latter case we 
are provided with a hit of colour during 
the dark days of winter. 

To follow early kinds are the almost in¬ 
numerable kinds of Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
Narcissi, and the same remark as to 
allow ing Lime for rooting by starting early 
applies to them when grown for greenhouse 
decoration. The bulbs, too, of the general 
run of kinds are comparatively large, and 
they will lie grown in pots to allow of 
a greater quantity of earth than boxes will 
allow. Again, these may be placed in the 
oiien with a covering of leaves, fibre, or 
sand, and remain till required to he 
brought gently into bloom following earlier 
kinds, in respect to Hyacinths it is well 
to put an inverted flowerqiot over each 
bulb at the time of potting. This keeps the 
rising truss of bloom free from harm of 
darpp- In the matter of 

Soil the bulbs named are not fastidious, 
particularly the earliest; but with the 
bulk, or later ones, most people like to 
develop the blooms to their utmost. 
Hyacinths, for instance, will do well in a 
mixture of loam, quite rotted manure, and 
sand, as the fleshy roots appear to revel in 
a “light” compost; but Narcissi and 
Tulips are found to do capitally in pure 
loam, w-hicli tends to a sturdy growth. 
When potting bulbs the soil immediately 
under should not be pressed. That is to 
say, a place should be made for each bulb 
rather than press it down into the soil. 
This is a small item ; still, the former 
method of potting leads to tlie bulbs being 
forced up out of the earth as tlie roots 
begin to grow; then the whole looks un¬ 
gainly. We are, of course, guided by the 
size of bulbs as to number to be put into a 
I*jt, but it is well-not to be sparing with 
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them as they require comparatively little 
root room. 

When coming into bloom stimulants may 
be given. The subjects noted require 
something quick in action, and therefore 
sulphate of ammonia is recommended, 
with care in its use. An ounce to a gallon 
of water will be found safe. This article 
is clean and free from smell—a considera¬ 
tion with amateur growers more especially. 

Forcing bulbs in fibre has become quite 
a vogue, and tlie plan is interesting as it 
is simple. They can thus be managed in 
ordinary rooms without the aid of glass¬ 
houses. At this time of the year the fibre 
prepared for use can be purchased at any 
horticultural store. The same remarks as 
to starting early apply here, and one has 


simply to put the vases or bowls in the 
dark for a month or six weeks. By the 
"'ay, the Crocus is not so much used for 
this purpose as it should be. I have grown 
this welcome spring flower in saucers with 
an inch or so of sand, and the only thing 
to avoid is allowing the sand to get dry. 
The Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissi that 
"ere good twenty years ago are the same 
now, and they can be taken from a cata¬ 
logue of any reputable dealer. H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tropaeolum tricolor. —The Tropseolums 
®ay be divided into two classes—those 
that form tubers and those whose roots 
arc of a fibrous nature. One of the most 
striking of the tubcrou ^TTh ids is Tr^ijc-Q^ 


j lum tricolor, a distinct species that needs 
the protection of a greenhouse. It com¬ 
mences to grow in the autumn and con¬ 
tinues till the summer, when the flowers 
j are produced in great profusion. They 
present a strange combination of colours, 
namely, scarlet, yellow, and black. After 
flowering, the stems die off, when the bulbs 
should for a time be kept quite dry. Then 
by October they should be repotted, a 
suitable compost being two parts of yellow' 
loam to one part each of leaf-mould and 
peat, in addition to a liberal sprinkling 
of silver sand. In potting, the tuber 
should be placed about an inch below’ the 
surface of the soil. Very little water will 
be needed till the shoots make their np- 
I>onrnnee above the soil, when the supply 


may be increased, but even then consider¬ 
able care is needed in this respect. The 
shoots are sometimes trained to a trellis 
or allowed to ramble over some twigs, the 
top of a Larch or Spruce devoid of foliage 
being very suitable for the purpose. The 
shoot as it leaves the soil is very slender, 
and c-are must be taken that it is not in¬ 
jured, w’hile, if allowed to become en¬ 
tangled, it is almost, impossible to 
straighten it out.—W. T. 

Jasmines in the conservatory. — When in 
flower some of these are very sweet, and All 
the house with their fragrance, and are nice 
for cutting. Jasminum gracillimum is my 
favourite, but there are others, Buch as J. 
prandiflorum and J. odoratieeimum, and there 
is a variety with double flowers, but it re- 
nuires a warmer house to do well. They may 
be grown in pots but they do better planted in 
a good border and trained over an arch or 
pillar.—E. H. 


VEGETABLES. 

WITLOOF. 

I am growing Witloof and 6houId be glad to 
know how to treat, and also how to cook it. 
Can the present green leaves be used for oook- 
ing? Can the roots be stewed? I believe the 
roots should be dug up later and started in the 
dark for salad. Any hints would be very 
acceptable.— M. J. O. Pennington. 

[Chicory should be left in the ground 
where grown until the middle of next 
month, w’hen the roots should be lifted and 
stored, after breaking off the leaves, in a 
trench under a wall or hedge, w’here they 
can be got at at any time when required. 
The trench should be deep enough to allow 
of a depth of soil equal to G inches being 
placed above the crowns. The roots should 
be stood close together and in an upright 
position in the trench. As it is the 
blanched tops or leaves only which are 
edible the general rule is to place a few 
roots at a time in warmth and in the dark, 
like Seakale, to force, when, if the roots 
have been well Cultivated and the variety 
a good one, a close-grown cluster of leaves 
similar to the heart of a Cos Lettuce will 
develop on the crown of each. The roots 
may be planted close together in pots or 
boxes, watered, and if you have a Mush¬ 
room-house no better place can be had in 
which to conduct the forcing. Failing this, 
a cellar will answer. Sometimes accommo¬ 
dation can be found under the stage of a 
greenhouse. Here, if light cau be totally 
excluded and head room allowed for 
growth to develop properly, equally as 
good produce can be grown as in the previ¬ 
ously-named structures. These hints con¬ 
vey an idea as to how forcing should be 
conducted; and always remember that 
total darkness is essential, and that the 
temperature should not exceed 55 degs. 
After the first crop of leaves or heart has 
been used a second crop of smaller leaves 
will be produced if the soil surrounding 
I Hie roots is kept properly moist. In addi¬ 
tion to Chicory being in request for the 
making of salads in winter it is also used 
( in various ways in the kitchen, the recipes 
I for which you would find in any up-to-date 
work on vegetable cookery.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Jerusalem Artichoke. —Can anyone inform 
me why this Artichoke is called "Jerusalem”? 
—Middleham. 

[The name Jerusalem Artichoke is con¬ 
sidered a corruption of the Italian Gira- 
.-wle Artiocco or Sunflower Artichoke, 
under which name it is said to have been 
originally distributed from the Farnese 
Gardens at Rome soon after its introduc¬ 
tion in 1C17.] 

Dressing Potato ground. — I have a piece of 
ground w’here my Potatoes get “ the scab,” and 
the elugs eat them. I cannot get gas-lime 
now. Would it be a good thing to dress it 
with unslaked builder’s lime, and how thick 
ought one to put it on?—M. B. 

[Unless the scab is due to the presence of 
ashes, or an undue proportion of sandy 
particles in the soil, or what is termed a 
“ gravelly ” soil, lime is said to favour the 
development of the disease instead of act¬ 
ing as an antidote. In the first case lime 
may be applied at the rate of G oz. pet- 
square yard, or 14 lb. per rod of 30i square 
yards. The required lime should be pro¬ 
cured fresh from the kiln and placed in 
heaps on the ground to be dressed with it 
and covered with a little soil. When 
slaked by the action of the air, and the 
whole is reduced to a powder, spread it at 
once evenly over the surface and dig it in. 
Winter or early spring is a favourable time 
to do this. For the other form of sc .b, 
dress the plot in spring with nitrate of 
potash at the rate of 1 oz. per square yard. 
Next spring procure for planting sets from 
another source and quite free of the 

disense.] IVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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Flowering shoot of Deutzia Sieboldiana. (See page 615.) 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

September 28th, 1915. 

The usual fortnightly meeting of the 
Society was held on the above date in con¬ 
junction with the annual exhibition of 
vegetables, the two filling the hall to its 
utmost capacity. Vegetable exhibits were 
in strong force, and those from Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading, and Dobbie and 
Co., Edinburgh, both of which were 
awarded a gold medal, have rarely been 
excelled. In other respects the superb 
group of Ixoras from Warter Priory, 
York, has never before been equalled at 
one of these gatherings, the high award 
of a gold medal being well merited. For 
the rest, there were Roses and hardy 
flowers galore, and in all probability the 
Roses have rarely, if ever, been more 
finely displayed at this date. Michaelmas 
Daisies were very beautiful. Orchid ex¬ 
hibits were not numerous, though several 
interesting collections were on view. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Without doubt the Gold medal exhibit of 
Ixoras from 

Lady Nunburnbolme, Warter Priory, 
York (gardener, Mr. F. Jordan), was the 
finest exhibit in this department, as it 
was also one of the outstanding features 
of the meeting. Comprising one species 
only (I. coccinen), associated with Palms, 
the group afforded evidence of rare cul¬ 
tural excellence, the more welcome to-day 
by reason of its exceptional character. 
Stretching from the entrance to the Orchid 
annexe, and arranged against a back¬ 
ground of Palms, a high crowning centre 
was formed of Phoenix Kcebeliui, the well- 
flowered examples of Ixoras, plants of 
3 feet or 4 feet high, in plenty on all sides. 
Never before has such an exhibit been 
seen at one of these meetings, and better- 
flowered examples probably have never 
been shown. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
arranged a capital table of Ferns, Bou- 
vardias, and shrubby Veronicas, the two 
latter in groups being effectively staged. 
Of the Veronicas we considered Diamant, 
Valiero, Eveline, Coquette (mauve), and 
Mauvena the more distinct. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C., contributed a nice series of N’erines, 
which embraced practically all sections of 
the flower. The more distinct, however, 
were Rosebud (of rich rose colour and 
bells of the N. Bowdeni type) and N. Vivid 
(which approximates to N. coruscans or N. 
Fothergilli in form). From 

Mr. F. Bannister, Royston, Herts, came 
Salvia Pride of Zurich and pans of Fern 
seedlings. 

ROSES. 

These, from several sources, were well 
displayed, the liner flowers coming from 

Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, Colchester, 
whose admirable group secured a silver 
gilt Banksian Medal. Fresh, clean, and 
in the main of exceptional colour, the 
large stands of Mine. Edouard Herriot, 
Lyon Rose, Lady Hillingdon, Rayon d’Or, 
George Dickson, Red Letter Day, and 
Louise Catherine Breslau (of rich coppery 
tone) made a great show, serving to 
demonstrate the worth and excellence of 
the Hybrid Tea Rose at this season of the 
year. 

Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Twyford, staged 
several sorts raised by himself. Of these, 
Mrs. George Norwood (pink) and Mrs. 
John Foster (Liberty red) were very flue 
and fragrant to boot. Princess Mary 
(single crimson) and Joanna Bridge were 
others of high merit. 

The Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Ilavering- 
htte-Bower, Romford, had a pretty group 
of Roses, mostly ^>f the Polynntlin class, 
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Queen Alexandra and Trier (both single- 
flowered) being noteworthy. 

Messrs. William Paul and Son, Waltham 
Cross, showed, among many others, such 
excellent sorts as Joseph Hill, Queen of 
Fragrance, Juliet, Florence Haswell 
Veitch, Ophelia, Rayon d’Or, Marcella, 
and Waltham Scarlet. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
showed many good sorts, the rich red 
Hadley, which secured an award of merit, 
being the most conspicuous. It is of 
American origin. 

Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Braiswiek 
Rose Gardens, Colchester, staged very 
fine stands of Mrs. Christie Miller (pink), 
Mrs. Alfred Tate, Mute. Jean Dupuy 
(very fine), Mrs. Foley Hobbs, Lyon Rose, 
Alexander Hill Gray, Lady Hillingdon, 
and Joseph Hill, all of rich colour. 

CARNATIONS. 

Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Haywards 
Heath, were the only exhibitors of these 
in a separate group, the firm staging such 
tine crimson-flowered sorts as Princess 
Dngmar and Triumph, the latter very 
sweetly scented. Mary Allwood, Mandarin 
(fancy), Rosalind (fancy), Champion (one 
of the best scarlets yet seen), and Salmon 
Enchantress were among leading sorts in 
a nice lot. 

MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

Messrs. H. J. Jones, Limited, Lewisham, 
S.E., had a particularly good, well-fur- 
uisbed table, and arranging the more dis¬ 
tinct in spray form in large stands pro¬ 
duced a most telling effect. Henry Adams 
and Climax were two of the best blue 
sorts, and both are indispensable garden 
flowers. White Climax, Mrs. S. T. 
Wright (heliotrope), Ryecroft Pink, 
Magnet (a’ beautiful mauve), Avalanche 
(white), and Colwall Pink were among the 
more attractive. 

Mr. Ernest Ballard, Colwall Court, near 
Malvern, arranged imposing masses of 
some of his newer seedlings, King Albert 
(double blue) securing an award of merit. 
Nancy Ballard (rose), Edith Goodwin 
(violet-blue), Rosy Morn, Cloudy Blue, 
Ragtime and Lady Lloyd (both mauve), 
and Corona (light mauve) were distinct 
and good. 

EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

An excellent exhibit of these came from 

Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh. The 
more striking were Goacher’s Crimson, 
Tuekswood Early (very flue white), 
Golden Diana, Elstob Yellow, W. Syden¬ 
ham (rich crimson), Abercorn Beauty 
(deep orange-rod), and Crimson Polly. 

Messrs. Wells and Co., Merstbam, also 
staged well of these flowers, the more 
attractive stands including Qolden Polly, 
Framiield Early White, Verona (fine 
bronze), Belle (mauve), Le Cygne (pure 
white), and Early Buttercup. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

Mr. James Box, Haywards Heath, had a 
capital group of seasonable hardy flowers, 
chief of which were Cimieifuga simplex 
(pure white). Aster Amellus in variety, 
tlie flue blue Aconitum Fischeri, Anemoue 
japonica in variety, and Helianthus sparsi- 
folius (the best of the late perennial Sun¬ 
flowers). 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, had many in¬ 
teresting tilings, as Desfontainea spinosa, 
Tricuspidarla de|>eudens, Desmodium 
liliifolium, Tropamlum tuberosum, together 
with Colehicums, Cyclamen hedenefolium 
album, and others. 

Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, staged 
Michaelmas Daisies, Sunflowers, the 
showy Kudbeckia Hcrbstone, with Kni- 
phoftas and Pentstemous. 

Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., Maid- 
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stone, contributed a capital lot of hardy 
flowers. Aster Peggy Ballard, A. White 
Climax, and other showy things. 

Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Son, High- 
gate, N., sent a very good group of hardy 
flowers, in which we noted the Italian 
Starwort (A. Amellus in variety), Michael¬ 
mas Daisies (in which Aster cordifolius 
Ideal was very fine), and much besides. 

DAHLIAS. 

There were many great gatherings of 
these, and we can only regret the exigen¬ 
cies of space preclude our giving them in 
detail. Mr. J. B. Riding, Chingford, 
Messrs. Carter, Page, and Co., London 
Wall, Messrs. J. Cheal and Son, Crawley, 
T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, and Mr. 
J. T. West, Brentwood, were among those 
who staged representative collections. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, 
had an excellent lot of Cattleyas, Lielio- 
Cattleyas, Odontoglossuin grande, and the 
pretty Rhyneostyiis retusa. The finest 
thing from this firm, however, was the 
magnificent example of Vanda Sunderiaua, 
which bore about forty-five flowers. It 
was given a Silver Liudley Medal. 

Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Chelten¬ 
ham, had the line Cattleya Mantini 
nobilior, also Vanda cuirulea, Oncidiuin 
varicosum, Odontoglossums, and others. 

A particularly good lot of Odontoglossuin 
grande was staged by Dr. Miguel Laeroze. 
It is an old, yet still very serviceable, 
species. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
sent Iloulletia Brockenhurstiana. Sopbro- 
Lielia Heatonensis was also flue. 

Messrs. Cliarlosworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, arranged a varied group in 
which Odontoglossuin, Odontiodas, and 
Cattleyas all figured prominently. 

Messrs. J. and A. MacBean, Cooks- 
bridge, had good Vanda Sanderiana, Den- 
drobium Dearei (white flowered), arid 
Cymbidium er.vthrostylum in an interest¬ 
ing group. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
COMMITTEE. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, and 
Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, each showed 
a fine collection of vegetables. Needless 
to say, both firms staged magnificently, 
eaeli bringing representative collections 
of the best the garden produces, including 
Leeks, Peas, Parsnips, Runner Beans, 
Cauliflowers, Celery, Brussels Sprouts, 
and much besides. Much skill was also 
displayed in staging, ns befitted so much 
cultural excellence. 

Messrs. Dickson and Robinson, Man¬ 
chester, staged live dozen or so mag¬ 
nificent bulbs of Premier Onion, about as 
even a lot as could be imagined. 

Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., Maid¬ 
stone, showed some well - fruited Black 
Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling Grapes 
in pots, the latter particularly good, 
though both carried heavy crops of fruit. 

Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Middle Greeu. 
Langley, showed nine trees in pots of the 
new Apple. Rev. W. Wilks, the plants not 
more than 3 l’eet—two-year-old trees— 
having between them thirteen giant 
fruits. 

Lady Nunburnbolme, Warter Priory, 
York (gardener, Mr. F. Jordan), sent a 
few dishes of excellent Apples, such as 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Emperor Alexander. 
Rival, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, and others. 

From tlie Society’s Wisley garden 
twenty-one bunches of excellent Grapes in 
many leading kinds were sent, together 
with a collection of high-class Pears. 

A complete list of the awards and 
medals will be found in our advertisement 
pages. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom September 23rd.— Rock Rosea and 
Sun Roses (in variety), Daphne Cneorum. 
Ericas (in great variety ), Roses (many 
species and varieties), Straicberry-tree, 
Clematis (many species and varieties), 
Mexican Or an fie, Hypericums (in great 
variety ), C at y can thus occidentalis, Tama- 
rtx, Coronilla Emerus, Ceanothus (in 
variety), Desmodium petiduliflorum, Hy¬ 
drangeas (in variety), Buadlclas (several), 
Berberis nepalensis, H. formosa, Hardy 
Fuchsias, Pampas Grasses (In four kinds), 
Aralia spinosa, Catalpa bignonioidcs, 
Ctcrodendron Fargesi, C. triehotomum, 
Berberidopsis corallina. Magnolias, Fig- 
wort, Romncyas, Abuttlon vexlllarium, 
Perovskia atripltcifolia, Indigofera flori- 
hunda alba, Loniccra pilcata, Caryoptcris 


vaal Daisy (many colours), Hardy Cycla¬ 
men, Mina lobata, Eccremocarpus scaber, 
Pentstemons (in variety), Ipomwas (in 
variety). Tufted Pansies (in great variety), 
Cardinal Lobelias, Shamrock Pea, 
Crinums, Perpetual and Seedling Carna¬ 
tions (various), Plumbago Larpenta:, 
Violet Cress, Single Diauthus, Nierem- 
bergia frutescens, Agathwa cnelestis, Cro- j 
cosmia imperially, Zauschneria califor- 
nica. Salvias (in variety), Dahlias, Rud- 
beckias, Herbaceous Eupatoriums, Pliyso- 
stegia virginiana imbricata, Morina longi- 
folia, Ganns, Goat’s Rue, Spartina cyno- 
suroides, Achillea Eupatorium, Sea 
Hollies, Sea Lavender, Otlionnopsis chei i- 
folia. Antirrhinum Asarina, Stachys 
Corsica, Potcntillas (various), Lepto- 1 
siphons (various). Echinacea rosea ele- 
gans. Clematises, Seedling Delphiniums, 
Hardy Chrysanthemums, Erilrlchium 
strictum, Poppies, Rose and Purple Loose¬ 
strife, The Giant Reed, Echinops. 



Datura suaveolens. 


mastacanthus, Michaelmas Daisies (many 
species and varieties), Tropwolum specio- 
sum, T ; tuberosum, Alpine and Herbaceous 
Phloxes (in variety), Colchicums (rose and 
white), Crocus speciosns. Tunica Saxi¬ 
frage (double and single), Linartas (peren¬ 
nial and annual), Pcntstemon isophyllus, 
Oromicells, JEthionemas (in variety), 
Cypsophilas, Aquilegia Skinneri, Alpine 
Veronicas, Polygala OHamtcbuxus pur¬ 
purea, Hutchinsia alpina, Coronilla cappa- 
docica, Androsaces, Scabtosas, Montbrc- 
tias (in variety). Polygonums (in variety). 
Anemone japonioa (in variety). Cape 
Hyacinth, Afesem bryan themums (in 
variety), Portulaccas (in variety), Scdum 
spectabile (in variety), Sedum Sicboldi, 
Hardy Geraniums, Tritomas (in variety). 
Acrocliniums, Cosmos, Sweet Sultans, Sal- 
piglossis, Sword Lilies (various), Ane¬ 
mone sylvestris, Antirrhinums (in 
variety), Liliums (in variety). African 
Lilies. Belladonna Lily, Water Lilies (in 
variety), Anchusas (various). Coreopsis 
yrandiflora, Gannas (ifr-nariety), 
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Plants with beautiful leaves and fruits. 
—Cockspur and Native Thorns, Rhus 
typhina laciniata, Honeysuckles, Red 
and Yellow berried Hollies, Berberis Thun- 
bergi, B. Wilsonw, B. vulgaris purpurea, 
B. concinna. Winged Walnuts, Clematis 
orientalis and others, Ooloneaster hori- 
zontalis. Vines (in variety), St. John's | 
Wort, Acers, Euonymus (in variety). 
Cydonias (in variety), Parrotia pcrsica, 
Pyracantlia coccinea, Ash, Pernettyas, \ 
Viburnum rhytidophyltum, V. Opulus, 
Partridge Berry, Goriarias, Symphori- 
carpus, Virginian Creeper, Margaricarpus 
setosus, Rosa (many species), Amelan- 
chicr utahensis. Siberian Crab. Buckthorn. 

Work of the week.— Preparations nre 
now being made for Sweet Pens, which 
will be sown towards the end of this | 
month. The soil being of a heavy, 
tenacious character a trench has been 
taken out 2 feet deep by 18 inches wide. 
All the good surface soil has been laid on 
one side, the lower part carted away, and 
good loam brought in to take its place. 



The trench is then made up in three layers 
after the bottom has been broken up. A 
good layer of manure and loam, to which 
are added a sprinkling of lime and some 
wood ashes, is then well mixed together 
before a second lot is added, each layer 
being well incorporated together before 
the final layer is added. The top of the 
trench is finished off with a couple of 
inches of fine soil in which the seeds are 
sown. When finished, the trenched part 
should be 6 inches above the surrounding 
ground to allow for sinking. After sow¬ 
ing, wire guards are placed over the row 
as a protection from rabbits and birds. 
With the exception of occasional dustings 
of soot to keep down sings, no other atten¬ 
tion will be necessary until the spring. A 
bed in the flower garden has been pre¬ 
pared in a similar way, but instead of 
using this for one variety only—our usual 
practice—we are planting five different 
choice varieties selected from those now in 
bloom, one variety in a group. A quan¬ 
tity of Winter Aconite has been planted in 
between the stones supporting hardy 
Ferns, and a further batch of the Greek 
Anemone has been put out in the flower 
garden. The Scarlet Windflower has 
been planted on a sunny hank near the 
path which leads to the waterside, and 
another group planted on a raised and 
warm spot on the side of the lake. A 
number of white Frltillaries has been 
given a moist position at the base of a 
retaining wall. These do remarkably 
well in the Grass near the waterside, 
where they have become naturalised and 
are spreading rapidly. A large group of 
the Corsican Heath, the plants of which 
had reached 9 feet in height, has beer, 
cut down as it flowers more freely in a 
dwarf state. Lenten Roses and Peren¬ 
nial Peas occupying a position near the 
entrance to a pretty old lane have been 
well cleaned and the soil loosened up 
nmongst them. Plants in tubs and vases 
are now very handsome and require 
copious supplies of water to which a little 
artificial manure is added. 

Perpetual Carnations in the open borders 
nre very effective at the present time, and 
their cultivation in this way is being ex¬ 
tended. B. M., Sussex. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Peach-houses. — The crops on the latest 
trees now being over for the season, the 
old bearing wood, so far ns it can reason¬ 
ably be done, will be cut out and next 
year’s fruiting wood rearranged so that 
it shall have full opportunity to become 
ripened by the end of the month. To 
check red-spider, which has of late given 
some amount of trouble, the garden engine 
will still be employed to wash the foliage 
both in the morning and afternoon — i.e., so 
long ns the fine weather continues. Owing 
to heat and sunshine of late being rather 
above the normal, the border has dried out 
quickly and required much attention in re¬ 
gard to watering. This is a detail that will 
have to be well looked after until, with a 
further lessening of the duration of day¬ 
light and the fall of the leaves, less sup¬ 
plies will be demanded by the roots. 
Borders in other houses also need looking 
to frequently as they must not suffer from 
want of water. 

Transplanting —When through the loss 
of a tree from any cause the vacancy is to 
tie mnde good by lifting a fully established 
one of a suitable variety from among those 
trained on walls outdoors, the present is 
an excellent opportunity for effecting the 
transplanting. If lifted with a good ball 
of soil, and the work carried out promptly, 
the cropping of the tree is barely, if at all, 
affected the following Season. It is a great 
advantage tot transplant while the tree is 
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still clothed with foliage, as it then be¬ 
comes partly established before the leaves 
are shed. If the border is in good condition 
no addition or renovating is necessary be¬ 
yond the placing of a little good fibrous 
loam round the roots, but if the tree that 
is to be superseded has succumbed to the 
“silver leaf” disease the portion of the 
border occupied by its roots should be 
taken out bodily and replaced with new 
compost. In the event of the loss occurring 
from any other cause the dead roots should 
be carefully searched for, as these are 
liable to breed fungus ns they decay if left 
in the soil. When the portion of border 
immediately concerned is in an exhausted 
condition a new portion must be construc¬ 
ted after the drainage material has either 
been replnced or the old taken out, cleaned, 
and put back again. The ball and roots, 
after being surrounded and covered with 
soil, should be given a thorough soaking of 
water, which acts in the same way but is 
far more efficient than the firming of the 
soil by treading with the feet. In a few 
hours the water drains away sufficiently to 
allow of the filling in being completed. So 
long as the principal branches are fastened 
to the trellis the tying of the remainder, 
seeing that pruning time is so near at 
hand, does not signify. A slight shade 
should be afforded for a few days and the 
foliage kept syringed until the tree some¬ 
what recovers itself. 

Pot Figs_Trees intended for early 

forcing which have shed their leaves 
should be placed under cover in a perfectly 
cool place, in cnse the bnlls should be¬ 
come soaked through with rain if left out¬ 
side too long. Once the leaves are off the 
trees take no harm if placed in a fairly 
well-lighted shed for a time. Some years 
back I used a well-lighted coach-house for 
the housing of pot Fig-trees until the time 
arrived for starting them. An advantage 
is that the necessary cleaning of the trees 
and preparing them for forcing can be 
conveniently carried out at leisure or in 
wet weather in such a structure much 
better than in a forcing-house for instance. 

Pot Vines—The canes required for 
starting early should be shortened to the 
requisite length, and to avoid risk of 
bleeding when placed in warmth the 
wounds should be dressed with “knot¬ 
ting." The length to leave the canes must 
be governed in great measure by the length 
of rafter or trellis under or on which they 
will eventually be trained. A general 
rule is to leave them about fi feet to 
8 feet in length. If a cool, airy house in 
which to stand them is not at present at 
liberty they may be treated in the same 
way as pot Figs. 

Outdoor Peaches—As fast as the crops 
arc cleared the trees need looking to for 
the purpose of relieving them of old bear¬ 
ing wood to let in light and air for the 
benefit of the young growths, which, 
thanks to the great amount of sunshine 
which we have had of late, and still are ex¬ 
periencing. are ripening up splendidly. As 
the mulchings'on the alleys are of no 
further use they should now he removed. 

Apricots_Where time can be spared 

the necessary amount of pruning can he 
more beneficially carried out now as re¬ 
gards the welfare of the trees than If left 
till the usual period in the winter months, 
ns the wounds heal at once and the risk 
of gumming or dying hack of young wood 
which sometimes results when very severe 
weather sets in immediately after prun¬ 
ing has taken place is to a great extent 
obviated. As the foliage is beginning to 
change colour, an indication that the rest¬ 
ing period is fast approaching, there need 
bo no fear that the adoption of this early 
pruning will lead to the production of 
further growth season. Trees that 
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are still making growth and giving no 
signs of going to rest should bo subjected 
to root lifting. Then, with the laying out 
of the roots nearer to the surface, and the 
introduction of some fresh compost and 
calcareous matter, in which they will 
speedily form new roots of a fibrous 
nature, the trouble in future will dis¬ 
appear. 

Callas—These having started and rooted 
in a very satisfactory manner, the plants 
have now been stood in an open position 
to expedite growth before housing them. 
As soon as the pots are well filled with 
roots liquid manure will be given fre¬ 
quently. 

Chrysanthemums.—The earliest flower¬ 
ing sorts will now be housed, part of the 
plants being arranged in the body of a 
lofty span-roofed vinery and part in a 
Peach-house. In the first instance the 
Vines have been half pruned to allow of 
as much light as possible reaching the 
plants. Plants in 48’s have been re¬ 
arranged and stood a good distance apart 
to allow of the wood becoming ripened. 
The November and mid-winter flowering 
varieties in 10-ineh pots, which are 
crammed full of roots, now require care¬ 
ful attention in regard to keeping the 
growths tied to the stakes, as we may 
have rough winds any time now, which in 
a short time would render a whole season’s 
care and labour n total loss. The roots 
are being fed daily with an approved 
stimulant. 

Azaleas.—As the nights are now Inclined 
to be chilly these will shortly be taken 
under cover. Before doing so the plants 
will be dipped in an insecticide. For 
some time to come they will be kept quite 
cool. Later on those required for winter 
forcing will he picked out and placed by 
themselves elsewhere. A good proportion 
of white-flowering sorts will be held in re¬ 
serve for Faster decoration. 

Michaelmas Daisies.—After the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums these now’ 
form the chief attraction in the garden. 
Most of the varieties grown are giving a 
good account of themselves, and a very 
beautiful display is the result. Warmth 
and sunshine succeeding the very wet 
weather of the early part of August have 
just suited them, and there is sufficient 
moisture present in the soil to carry them 
through without having to resort to water¬ 
ing. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Raspberries will succeed in almost any 
soil provided the water can pass through 
it easily and that it is at the same time 
one that never becomes quite dry. Many 
failures arise from allowing the stools to 
remain upon the same ground too long. 
October is the best month for making a 
new plantation, and those who have only 
unprofitable canes should now make pre¬ 
parations for planting afresh. If the soil 
is light and rich, clean and well drained, 
deep soil is all that will he necessary, ex¬ 
cept for a liberal dressing of well-decom¬ 
posed manure. Under these circumstances 
the canes may he planted at the end of the 
present month, hut. on cold and wet ground 
some additional preparation will be neces¬ 
sary, as the soil must be drained and 
trenched, adding such materials as burnt 
refuse, leaf-mould, decomposed manure, 
and road scrapings to render the ground 
more porous. The Raspberry being rather 
a shallow-rooting plant, the richest com¬ 
post should be kept near to the surface. 
It is generally best to have the rows ex¬ 
tending from north to south. The rows 
should be made 4 feet to 5 feet apart, 
putting the plants at a distance of from 
2 feet to 3 feet from each other in the rows. 
After planting is completed apply a mulch 


of stable-manure or some other light 
material over the roots. 

Violets lifted from the open ground and 
placed in unheated frames with a southern 
aspect have now recovered from the check 
of removal. The lights are removed en¬ 
tirely on warm days, and the frames are 
never shut completely unless frost pre¬ 
vails. Rather cover the glass with mats 
than close the lights entirely. 

Temperatures. — With the shortening 
days the atmospheric temperatures of the 
plant-houses should be reduced gradually. 
Most plants are benefited by slightly drier 
conditions and greater exposure to sun¬ 
shine after this date. 

Perennial Asters. — The varieties of 
Michaelmas Daisies are giving a good dis¬ 
play. They are especially valuable for 
cutting and the flowers afford great 
variety of both colour and form. The 
plants are easily grown, and they may be 
planted at the back of the herbaceous 
border or in the front of shrubberies—in 
fact, their varying heights render them 
suitable for almost all positions. The 
dwarf kinds of the Amellus section are 
particularly fine when massed. 

Roses.—The fine weather has favoured a 
good display of late Roses. Remove all 
faded flowers and keep the surface soil of 
the beds free from weeds. 

Autumn-flowering Chrysanthemums are 
blooming freely. Keep the soil of the beds 
and borders stirred with the Dutch hoe 
whenever posible. Now is a good time to 
make notes of the most useful varieties. 

Amaryllis Belladonna planted at the 
foot of a south wall is flowering freely. 
This is the most beautiful autumn-flower¬ 
ing bulbous plant that I know, and the 
spikes of bloom are very useful for cutting. 

Cladioli have made a grand display this 
season. As the bulbs mature they should 
be lifted and dried. 

Autumn tints.—This year, judging by 
present appearances, the autumn foliage 
should be very beautiful. A complete list 
of trees and shrubs that give a display of 
leaf colour in autumn would be a very 
lengthy one. A few of the choicer include 
varieties of Acer, Amelanchier. Berberis, 
Cotoneaster, Cratmgus, Cornus, Euonymus, 
Liquidambar, Parrotia persiea, Quercus, 
Rhus, and Rubus—all desirable plants in 
the garden, while their autumn tints give 
them an additional value. Among 
climbers, Vitis inconstans and many other 
varieties are, in the autumn, conspicuous 
with their yellow, crimson, and scarlet 
tints. 

Ceneral remarks. — The stocks of cut¬ 
tings of ail .summer bedding plants should 
be examined, and if there have been any 
material losses through damping, or any 
other cause, these should be made good. 
Rooted cuttings of Ageratum, Heliotrope, 
and subjects of a similar nature should 
now be placed in their winter quarters, 
choosing a position near to the glass in a 
cool-house. All cuttings in boxes and 
pans must be examined from time to time 
for the purpose of removing decayed 
leaves and flowers. Very little water will 
be required, and when it Is necessary It 
should be given on fine mornings. There 
is yet time to insert another batch of Viola 
cuttings if required. 

Tomatoes.—Fruits on plants out-of- 
doors should be gathered as soon as they 
are sufficiently coloured and placed in a 
cool store-room, where they will keep in 
good condition for a long time. Tomatoes 
planted against south walls may have 
spare lights placed in front of them and 
within fi inches of the fruits. The lights 
may be fastened to the wall with strong 
cord. Plants in pots intended to furnish 
a supply of fruits until Christmas should 
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tie given an abundance of light and plenty 
of fresh air. Allow a little more freedom 
of growth than is permitted in the case of 
summer-fruiting plants or the growth of 
ttie fruit may be checked. Seeds should 
ne sown now to provide plants for fruit¬ 
ing early in the spring. If suitable pits 
are available ripe Tomatoes may be had 
from this sowing early in April. The 
seedlings should be placed as near to the 
roof-glass as possible to prevent them be¬ 
coming drawn. Tot the plants Into 3-inch 
pots as soon ns they are large enough to 
handle, and place them in a pit having a 
temperature of 55 degs. Give air freely 
as soon as they are established, and do 
everything possible to keep them stocky 
and short-jointed. 

Lifting crops.—An effort should be 
made to have the various crops lifted be¬ 
fore severe frost sets in, and as long as 
I here is a prospect of a continuation of 
this dry weather lifting can be performed 
much more comfortably. All varieties of 
Carrots for the main supply should now 
lie lifted. Carrots do not improve by 
lieing left in the ground after this date. 
Those sown in July and August may be 
left for some time yet, for if lifted too 
early the roots may shrivel. Celeriac 
should be lifted at the first sign of frost. 
Trim off the foliage and store the roots 
either in sand or ashes in a place secure 
from frost. Turnips should be lifted as 
soon as they are of sufficient size and 
stored in ashes or sand. Avoid placing 
them together in too great a hulk. Let 
there be no delay in lifting late Potatoes. 
If the tubers are allowed to remain on the 
ground for a few hours after they are dug 
the skins will become hardened and the 
danger from sweating reduced somewhat. 
If sheds are available the tubers should 
be placed under cover for a week or two. 
when they should be sorted, placed in 
heaps in the open garden, and covered 
with clean straw previous to protecting 
them with a layer of soil not less than 
9 inches deep. 

Spinach.—The plants of the latest sow¬ 
ing of this are ready for thinning, and 
this needs to be done before the plants be¬ 
come crowded and drawn or the crop will 
be of little value. A distance of 3 inches 
should be allowed between the plants in 
the row. In order to promote the growth 
of large, healthy leaves give frequent light 
dustings of soot and hoe the ground be¬ 
tween the rows as often as elreumstanees 
permit. F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Stove.—Pancratiums are always attrac¬ 
tive, and for some time now a succession 
of their fragrant blooms has been in evi¬ 
dence. When in flower, if the plants are 
removed to n cooler atmosphere, the spikes 
endure longer, but I prefer to bloom them 
in the temperature to which they have 
been accustomed. After, or rather simul¬ 
taneously with, the flowers, comes the new 
foliage, and when this is fairly well de¬ 
veloped it is advisable to cut out cleanly 
any of the older leaves which may have 
become disfigured or brown at the tips. A 
little liquid stimulant is of value to these 
fine bulbous plants during the production 
of the fresh foliage. The latest batch of 
Gloxinias, all in 5-Inch pots, has been 
useful The plants were all raised from 
leaf-cuttings taken” in September of 1914, 
and have made well-furnished stuff which 
lias flowered freely. A good number of 
similar cuttings from selected plants was 
put in during the week. In a close propa- 
gating-case with a little bottom heat these 
soon emit roots and form tiny hulblets 
which are ready to start into vigorous 
growth in spring. Begonias of the Lorraine 
typo are now making Jlealtbx. growth] and 
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stray buds are being regularly picked off. 

I think sometimes that these Begonias 
succeed better if given a less degree of 
heat than is usually the case, and, con¬ 
sequently, they are grown in the coolest 
end of the structure. Gesneras begin to 
show their spikes. These have been kept 
back to a later date than usual, as, up till 
now, they have not been required. These 
are easily increased by corms, but in the 
event of any scarcity of any required sort, 
leaf-cuttings—as in the case of Gloxinias— 
will be found satisfactory. The same is 
true of Saintpaulias, and of Gesnerads in 
general. Pentns rosea is also in flower 
and if the blooms individually are not 
telling, when bunched in a cut state they 
are more effective. P. rosea produces its 
blooms on long, stiff stems, this rendering 
it valuable for cutting. Syringing is now 
only done once a day—in the early after¬ 
noon—and then only in the event of a 
bright day. Temperature at night round 
about 65 degs. 

Creenhouses.—Towards the end of the 
month there is always a falling off in the 
brightness of the display in greenhouse 
or conservatory, and as Chrysanthemum- 
housing time is at hand it is generally 
endeavoured by means of h little re¬ 
arranging to maintain the display until 
that time comes round. In such cases 
bright-hued Coleuses have a considerable 
value, so, too, have Ferns and such things 
as Statice profusn. Begonia Weltonlensis, 
and others. Water is being gradually 
withheld from tuberous Begonias. For 
some obscure reason these fine greenhouse 
subjects have not, while of fairly good 
quality, been so massive as usual, the pro¬ 
bable reason being the use of over-new 
loam in the final potting up. Watering is 
now much less insistent, and to prevent 
and to check damp a little fireheat is run 
through the pipes at night. 

Cuttings of different sorts are going in 
from day to day as rapidly as circum¬ 
stances permit. Such things as the 
“ Gem ” varieties of Pentstemons, Tufted 
Pansies, Calceolarias, and similar semi¬ 
hardy stuff are left till everything else is 
dealt with. Meantime all cutting-boxes 
are placed In a well-exposed situation 
where they will remain until the approach 
of frost. 

Hardy fruit. — The earlier Apples have 
already been stored. All over, the crop is 
in excess of the average, although the 
individual fruits are slightly smaller than 
usual. Birds are very numerous in the 
vicinity of these gardens, and as all the 
choicer wall-fruit is closely netted they 
turn their attention to the ripening Apples. 
This, combined witli the equinoctial gaies, 
which may presently be exjiected, leads, 
in some seasons, to the Apple crop being 
stored rather earlier than is strictly cor¬ 
rect, blit it is better, I think, to lose a few 
fruits from premature storing than to 
have the bulk spoiled by birds or by being 
blown from the trees. Plums have been 
an outstanding crop. It is a considerable 
number of seasons since the Gage Plums 
were so satisfactory. Of these the old 
Green Gage, Oullin's Golden Gage, Brahy’s 
Gage, and Reine Claude de Bavay have 
been good. Coe’s Golden Drop is ripening 
well, and on a west wall some trees of 
Pond's Seedling are very promising. The 
last is a large and handsome fruit, and. 
although a kitchen Plum, when afforded 
wall-space and thoroughly ripened, it is 
not greatly inferior to many of the dessert 
varieties. Peaches and Nectarines, while 
quite good crops, are rather a disappoint¬ 
ment, being later than usual. This, of 
course, is to be explained by the lack of 
sunshine and the cold, wet weather ex¬ 
perienced throughout July. Pears are 
only a moderate crop, later than is gener¬ 


ally the case and smaller than is cus¬ 
tomary. During the w r eek a considerable 
amount of time has been consumed in 
picking and storing ripe and ripening 
fruit. Wasps have been rather trouble¬ 
some in spite of the destruction of many 
nests, but with the colder weather they 
begin to be feebler and more easily dealt 
with. 

Plants for forcing.—One is forced to the 
j conclusion that, after ail, the plants 
1 usually associated with forcing are be- 
! coming stereotyped. Year after year the 
nurserymen’s catalogues show the same 
| old familiar things which have been forced 
from (almost) time immemorial. Chief 
among these are Staphylea eolehica, 
Azaleas of different kinds. Lilacs, 
Hydrangeas, Prunuses, Wistarias, and 
Cytisus. A good Lilac is Souv. de 
L. Spath, which has a suspicion of scarlet 
mingled with the prevailing purple of its 
freely-produced spikes. Those who ad¬ 
mire a double Lilac will find a useful 
variety in Marie Lemoine, which is. from 
all points of view-, excellent. Spines 
eonfusn is admirably adapted for forcing, 
i and if Kalmia latifolin, Choisya ternatn, 
and Andromeda florlbunda nre impatient 
of too much heat, if brought along In a 
moderate temperature they are valuable 
ir. spring. Of course, plnnts such ns those 
| just mentioned must, have been specially 
| prepared for forcing. It Is idle to expect 
good results from pieces which nre lifted 
I from border or from shrubbery and put 
i into heat straight away. If there is one 
! exception it may bo found in the case of 
Hydrangea pnnicuiata, good results being 
often obtained from small pieces potted up 
and forced without any special prepara¬ 
tion being afforded. 

Wallflowers.—During the w r eek the first 
planting out of Wallflowers has been done. 
A long border occupied with Asters having 
become rather shabby these were rooted 
out. the ground manured and dug, and the 
border refilled with such Wallflowers as 
Vulcan, Golden Gem, and Blood-red. Be¬ 
ing in a sheltered and favourable situation 
it. is anticipated that thf bed will make a 
display exceptionally early in spring. 

Vegetable garden.—In the course of the 
week a lnrge breadth of spring-hearting 
Cabbages was got out. The young plants 
were put out quite closely in order to 
eliminate risks from “ bolting.” There is 
now much less danger of premature seed¬ 
ing from the newer introductions of im¬ 
proved Cabbages than was formerly the 
case; still, it is just ns well to be prepared 
for eventualities, and. in any event, when 
growth begins In spring alternate plants 
can he pulled and used, allowing the re¬ 
mainder space to develop. All Onions 
were cleaned over and got Into store 
during the week, with the exception of the 
spring-sown (in heat) varieties. As was 
previously indicated, the crop is ab¬ 
normally heavy, and the bulbs were har¬ 
vested in the best of condition. More 
Celery was cleaned down and moulded for 
the first time. So far no signs of the 
Celery fly have been noticed, but ns 
on the last occalon on which this crop 
was grown in this particular quarter 
it was observed, a strict watch is be- 
| lug kept. As time permits, spent vege- 
| tables are being removed, the breaks 
cleaned, and put into order for digging. 
Crops of Beet and Carrots will shortly be 
lifted, but Salsafy and Parsnips may very 
well wait till early winter. Lettuces in 
frames are yet fully exposed. Growth has 
been good and rapid, and presently a little 
weak liquid manure will be given. Mustard 
and Cress are sow-n in boxes as occasion 
arises. W. McGuffog. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

_ 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres- , 
pondents follow these rules: All communications I 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor o/G arden ing, 
63, Lincoln’8 Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem , leaf flower , or fruit. 

(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sad they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of thd same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor . We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Sowing Iris seeds (l). E. Reynolds). — Sow 
the Iris seeds at once thinly in drills in the 
open. All being well they should vegetate in 
spring ensuing, and probably flower two years 
later, or thereabouts, if well cultivated mean¬ 
while. 

Pelargonium leaves unhealthy (W. M. 

Crowfoot )—The leaves you send have been 
attacked by a fungus, some varieties being 
more prone to it than others. In the case of 
those in the house the trouble is due to keep- i 
ing the house too close, while the weather in 
July and August, being cold and wet, was very 
likely responsible for the disease in the open 
air plants. If you will admit air freely to 
those in the house we think you will find that 
the disease will be checked, particularly if the 
infected leaves are picked of! and burnt, spray¬ 
ing the plant with one of the many fungicides I 
now to be had. Those in the open air had 
better be destroyed. 

Potting Aspidistras (C.). —As a rule these 
plants do not require repotting every year; in 
fact some of the finest examples are those most 
pot-bound. As to how long a plant may re¬ 
main without potting, however, has much to 
do with its condition, and equally how it was 
treated at the last potting. Given good, free 
drainage and a soil not over-charged with 
manure, with firm potting, the plants would 
be quite safe for two years. The green variety 
certainly prefers a good soil, while the varie- 
eated kind is best in a somewhat poorer soil. 
In these respects they are by no means fas¬ 
tidious, and the free addition of charcoal will 
assist in keeping the soil sweet and good. 
There is no need to place these plants in a 
window; they are quite content often enough 
in a dark corner, a fact that renders them 
doubly valuable as room plants. The 
variegated form is a sport from the green , 
variety, and not obtained by poor soil. A pot- 
bound condition, in conjunction with poor soil, | 
will, however, help to retain the variegation. 

Xfilium candidum and disease (Anna Elgar). , 
—What you send is sulphide of potassium, but I 
to be of any service in combating the disease , 
to which this Lily is prone it should be em¬ 
ployed rather from the standpoint of a pre¬ 
ventive measure than as effecting a cure, the i 
spread of the disease being so rapid that it is i 
almost impossible to arrest it once it takes j 
hold of the plant. The spraying might be 
started in mid-May and repeated fortnightly 
till the flowering period. Hard syringing is 
not needed, a light mist-like spray to reach 
all parts of the plant is best. This Lilv is not 
greatly fastidious as to soil, but prefers one 
that is not too rich and a position of some 
warmth. If the bulbs are affected it is unfor¬ 
tunate you did not. write earlier as then we 
should have suggested lifting and a change of } 
position early in August. This may be done 
now though the chances of a good result are 
more remote. In all probability the spores of 
the disease are in the soil. nave you taken 
the precaution to collect and burn all a fleeted 
parte of the plant? This should have been 
done weeks ago. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Heath garden (T). E. Reynolds ).—The light, 
sandy soil would in all probability grow the 
Heaths well enouarfiTMhough an Addition of 
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well-decayed leaf-soil might be helpful. By 
shutting out April, August, and September 
you exclude some of the finer Heath pictures 
of the year. However, in the small beds re¬ 
ferred to you would not have room for all, 
hence we suggest that you plant Erica carnea, 
E. Veitchi, and E. mediterranea in one bed for 
spring: E. stricta, E. cinerea and varieties, and 
E. ciliaris for summer; E. ciliaris, E. o. 
Maweana, and Daboecia polifolia for autumn; 
and E. lusitanioa and E. mediterranea hybrida 
for winter. If you wish to first experiment 
with a smaller variety it is suggested you take 
the first and last sets and employ Erica 
cinerea and its varieties for summer. In the 
district named the Heath will do well. 

FRUIT. 

Peaches rotting (E. M. Selby). —The trouble 
is evidently due to a fungus, which in the con¬ 
dition of the fruits you send w T e are unable to 
determine. We should he glad if it appears 
next year if you would kindly forward some 
fruits after the attack has been set up. After 
the fruits have stoned next year we should 
advise you to try spraying them with a solu¬ 
tion of sulphide of potassium in the proportion 
of 1 oz. to 3 gallons of warm water, dissolving 
2 oz. of soft soap in it. Discontinue the spray¬ 
ing when the fruits show signs of colouring. 

Cracked Pears (Boyfield). —The spotted and 
cracked condition of the Pears is due to the 
malady termed black-spot, or Pear-scab (Fusi- 
cladium pirinum). The remedy is to spray the 
tree with Bordeaux mixture at full or 
"winter” strength when the buds are about 
to burst in the spring, and at half or 
"summer'’ strength after the fruit is set and 
swelling off, and once or twice afterwards, 
allowing fourteen days to elapse between each 
application. As this fungoid disease is often 
to be found on the young wood it is essential 
that the trees be thoroughly sprayed when 
resting in the winter. A combined fungicide 
and insecticide, such as Woburn wash, is best 
suited for this purpose, and this, together with 
the Bordeaux mixture, can be obtained from 
any garden sundriesman. The cracking of 
Pears is sometimes brought about through the 
roots having descended into the subsoil, par¬ 
ticularly when the latter is cold and damp, 
or of a clayey nature. The remedy then is to 
lift and lay out the roots anew in a nearly 
level position and to place some new compoet 
consisting largely of fibrous loam and some 
charred refuse round them to encourage the 
formation of fibrous roots. But as you have 
not been 6eriouslv troubled with cracking and 
scab we advise trying the effect of spraying 
this coming winter and next season unless you 
are aware that the roots have got out of hand. 
In that event lift as advised in addition to 
spraying. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Millipedes (A. E. Crawford). — The insects 
you send are snake millipedes. They are very 
destructive to the roots of plants and can be 
destroyed by digging into the soil one of the 
soil fumigant*, of which there are now several 
on the market. 

Small-holdings (Optimist). —The signature 
you adopt is certainly warranted by your 
letter. We do not W'ish to discourage any 
really practical man anxious to get on to the 
land, hut must point out to you that good 
“ business ability" as evidenced in town 
affairs, while very useful, is a poor equipment 
alone for a task which calls for a large amount 
of skill of a kind which you admit you do not 
possess. The small-holder should know some¬ 
thing of a very large number of subjects, in¬ 
cluding the cultivation, reaping, and storing 
of crops, the feeding of sheep and their 
management in health and illnees, and the 
marketing of his produoe—to mention a few. 
On all these things you confess yourself badlv 
informed. You can learn—yes; but how much 
are you going to lose while learning from the 
lack of practical acquaintance with the work? 
It is a great error, of which many townsmen 
are guilty, to think that the management of 
land and stock is a simple matter or one that 
" comes by Nature " to everybody. Take our 
advice. Get some inner knowledge of the j 
work before you invest your money. It is a j 
hard ta«k to make a small-holding pay. even 
when the tenant is skilled in farming or 
gardening; it is a hopeless, heart-breaking task 
when he has to learn the trade and strive to 
get a living at it at the same time. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


J. P. —You give us hut few particulars to 
help us as to the cause of failure, and the 
only conclusion we can come to is that the 
trees are in a poor condition, due, we should 
eay. to exhausted soil and probably to over¬ 
cropping. We only hazard this guess, and 
your beet plan would be to solicit the advice 
of a good practical gardener in your neigh¬ 
bourhood.- Mrs. A. F. Cooke. —If one may 

judge from the pieces you send us. the plants 
are not worth retaining, and the best wav 
would be to grub them up, trench the ground, 
adding plenty of peat and leaf-soil, and re¬ 
place with healthy young plants.- Rev. E. 

Hackett — Your best plan would be to write to 
pome of the large fruit salesmen in Covent 

Garden Market.- N. Ferrall.— Without see- 

jner the place it is. as you will agree, very 
difficult to advise you. and your best plan 
would be to seek the advice of a good practical 
gardener who on seeing the place could give 


you the necessary advice.- WiH-o'-the-Wisp 

—No need to go to the trouble of destroying 
the trees. Give the Roses a good larder, and 
the effect will be heightened by their shoots 

clambering through the live tree®.- Modder. 

—From your list of plants we should prefer 
the Forget-me-not as a carpet to the Tulips. 


NAMES Or PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Miss Adnams. —Probably 
Tecoma radieans, but difficult to say with any 

certainty without seeing flowers.-Miss 

Mercer. —3, Borago laxiflora; 4. Sednm spnrium. 

- M. A. B. —The Tutsan (Hypericum Andro- 

saemum). Quite hardy, and will do well with 

you.- Arthur Todd. —1, Azure Sage is Perov- 

skia atriplicifolia; 2. Cape Figwort is Phy- 
gelius capeusis; 3. African Lily is Agapanthua 
umbellatus. Yorkshire. —Spartium junceum. 

Names of fruits.—J. Andrews. —1, Winter 
Hawthornden; 2 Fearn’s Pippin; 3, By men 4. 
Kentish Fillbasket. When sending fruit for 
name please note that we only name four 
varieties in any one week. We also require 
not less than three specimens of each, as 
Apples vary so. See our " Rules to Corre¬ 
spondents.” If you will kindly conform to 
our rules and send the others we will do our 

beet to name them.- A. H. Maude. —Apple* : 

15. Ribston Pippin; 16. Not recognised. Pears: 
40, Glou Morceau; 44. Josephine de Malinee 

probably. Should like to see when ripe.- 

C. D. O .— Apple • Ecklinville Seedling. - 

Anxious to Know. —Quite impossible to name 
from the wretched samples you send us. 

Kindly read our rules as to naming fruit.- 

H. H. Brownrigg. —Apples : 1, We fail to iden¬ 
tify; 2, Is. we think, Betty Geeson; 3, Tower of 
Glamis; 4, Resembles Byford Wonder, if it is 

not that variety.- Port Nessock. —Pears : 1, 

Beurr6 Superfln; 2, BeurnS Hardy; 3, Probably 
Beurr6 de Capiaumont. but should like to see 
later; 4. Souvenir de Congrfcs. As Pears and 
Apples vary according to the locality and form 
of tree, it is in all cases advisable to send not 

less than three specimens.- Ardtara. —The 

bunches came to hand with the berries re¬ 
duced almost to a pulp. but. so far as we can 
judge, the two bunches 1 and 2 represent 
small bunches of Gros Col man. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

G. R. Phipps, Barnliam, Bognor. Russet.— 
Catalogue of Rock Garden Plants: Where and 
in What Soils to Plant them. 

Dobie & Mason, 22, Oak-street, Manchester.— 
Flowering Bulbs. 

Rural Industries, Ltd., Ingham, Norwich.— 
Wattle Gardening. 

Walter Easlea Danecroft Nursery. Eastwood. 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. — List of Essex-grown 
Roses. 

Edmondson Bros., Dublin.— Bulbs and Flower 
Roots. 

Daniels Bros.. Ltd., Norwich.— Catalogue of 
Bulbs. Flower Roots, Fruit Trees, Roses, etc. 

Barr & Sons, King-street, Covent Garden. 
London. W.C. — Gold Medal Daffodils ; List of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, etc. 


Book received.—“ Sander’s List of Orchid 
Hybrids,” price 21e. Sander and Sons, St. 
Albans. 

The halfpenny postage and the horti¬ 
cultural trade.—A meeting of nurserymen 
and seedsmen, presided over by Mr. A. W. 
Sutton, was held at the Hotel Windsor, 
on September 28th, to discuss the proposed 
abolition of the halfpenny postage and its 
effect on the trade. In another room the 
Horticultural Trades’ Association was 
also holding a meeting to discuss the same 
question, and it was agreed that the 
council of this association should be asked 
to lay their views before this meeting so 
as to decide on what was best to be done. 
The combined meeting agreed that it was 
expedient that the original proposal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should be 
modified. After discussion it was decided 
that the Chancellor should be asked to 
allow a war stamp of $d. on every letter 
and postal packet of a size and weight now 
carried at a charge of Id., to be affixed to 
all such letters and packets, this being a 
w\ar tax which will automatically cease 
when pence is concluded. This has been 
done in Canada. The meeting then de¬ 
cided to leave the precise wording to 
Messrs. Sutton and Cuthbertson. Col. the 
Hon. Mark Lockw T ood, M.P., kindly con¬ 
sented to lay the resolution before the 
Chancellor. It is hoped that the present 
rates will be retained, as any alteration 
will hit very hard the nursery and seed 
trade, already feeling the effects of the 
iWfVi/CDcrrv rsc n i hiciic at 
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THE DARWINIAN DELUSION. 
Evolution and Darwinism have been in 
the air for many years. At one time one 
could hardly open a page without meeting 
the words. Journalists, novelists, pedantic 
gardeners, and even theologians, so soon 
as they got into any slight difficulty, flow 
to the word “evolution.” All the scien- 
titic young lions like Huxley roared de¬ 
fiance at anybody, even of their own stand¬ 
ing, who believed in any other theory. I 
had the pleasure at the time of going to 
see Sir Richard Owen in his garden in 
Richmond Park, and he told me much of 
the talk of the day was “conjectural 
biology.” Now the truth is coming out. 
and Professor Henslow, in the Journal of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, has 
written an article on the “Passing of 
Darwinism.” 

It is a surprising ending after the 
theory that was to settle all our doubts. 
He argues well, hut uses too many 
classical and long words, and does not 
write so simply ns his father wrote. 
Rearing in mind what Professor Owen 
said, I often wished that some fearless 
logician would show us the hollowness of 
Darwinism. Samuel Itutler made an effec¬ 
tive attack on it. hut few thinkers have had 
the courage to attack its line! reasoning. 
One or two of the last of Darwin’s books 
wore full of the most fatuous arguments. 
Darwin was a charming observer of 
natural things, but far from being a good 
reasoner. Lamarck, before Darwin, 
threw light on the subject, hut our know¬ 
ledge of natural history is not nearly full 
enough to enable us to do more than guess 
as to the origin of life and species. 
Happily, we gardeners need not trouble 
ourselves about these theories. Darwin 
drew many of his observations from garden 
plants, but even they are hut a small part 
of the great world of life. W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Montbretia Prometheus _A fine flower 

of autumn, welcome in early October; 
vigorous and increasing freely. It is well 
worth a good place. From Dr. Wallis. 

Crocosmia imperialis.— One’s failures 
should be on record. I tried this from 
recommendation and find it a poor thing, 
not so good in habit or flower as some of 
the Montbretias.—W. 


A noble white Colchicum (C. speeiosum 


album).—This charms all who see 
early October days in/liuh.er b!oi 

Gu 
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stately in habit, pure in colour, and fine in 
form is it. It is not. often that a white 
form is better than tile type, but this is 
certainly more beautiful. From the late 
Mr. Whitehead's garden at Mayes. 

Garyopterls mastacanthus.— This grace¬ 
ful plaut is not good in all places, but often 
so on warm banks and in valley soils. I 
gave it up from treating it poorly, but 
seeing it good in other places had to re¬ 
plant. In tlie north it is best on the south 
side of low walls.—From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Some double flowers ugly. — I have 
many Clematises and never bought a 
double one, but they came in in some way 
into my collection and are very ugly, 
quite wrong for our clime as the double 
flowers hold the water. The fine Japan 
Anemone, too, is being degraded into 
double forms by short-sighted raisers. 
Doubling the Michaelmas Daisy, too, is a 
mistake.- -W. 

September frost*.— It is not often in 
September that we in this neighbourhood 
got frosts of any intensity, but a long 
sequence of favourable autumns has been 
broken by a sharp snap which occurred on 
the night of the 29th-3flth. French Beans 
and Cauliflowers were rather hardly hit. 
and Dahlias and Salvias suffered to some 
extent. The damage was confined to 
situations exposed to the morning sun, 
vegetation in the shaded places being un¬ 
touched. — W. MoG., Balmac, Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 

Berberis Darwini. —The second bloom of 
Darwin’s Barberry is again (October 1st) 
attractive. This is rather later than 
usual, and, as early frosts appear likely 
to arrive sooner than usual, it is feared 
that the display will be brief. In open 
seasons it. is quite customary in these gar¬ 
dens to find sprays of this Barberry in 
quite good order about Christmas week. 
Tlie soil, of a peaty character, suits this 
shrub in a marked degree, and the many 
plants grown are in robust health and of 
considerable size.—W. JIcG. 

Water plants. —In the very interesting 
paper on water and waterside plants in 
your issue of September 18th your corre¬ 
spondent does not mention the lovely 
Water Violet (Ilottonia palustris). To 
stand at the end of a broad ditch and see 
tlie water covered for yards and yards 
with the whorled spikes of delicate mauve 
flowers, as I have done in Lincolnshire, is 
a sight not to be forgotten, and when the 
flowers are over the masses of bright 
green tufts of leaves in the water are 
nearly as beautiful as the flowers. In a 


neighlxmring ditch to the one I mention 
the Utricuiaria grows, but I have never 
found it in flower.— Stoke Prior, Worccstrr- 
shirc. 

Eseallonia montevidensis.— A handsome 
shrub now. in early October, in fine bloom. 
I regret I have not planted it yet. When 
planting, one cannot always remember nil 
the good things. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

The blue Nemesia. —This Is one of the 
prettiest annual flowers introduced, ami 
has curious ways and charms. This year 
it looked as if damping off in the summer 
rains, and some planks did perish. Others, 
when the heavy rains were over, took a 
new lease of life, and on these last days of 
September are IS inches high with dense 
heads of soft blue flowers. Tlie more 
brightly-coloured kinds were inclined to 
“ fog off” in July in rich earth. The best 
lot we hnd were in poor, hot soil. They 
were sown in the open and were splendid 
in beauty.—W. 

Accidental combinations. — From time 
to time notes upon accidental combina¬ 
tions appear in Gardening Illustrated, 
and many of these appear to be quite 
gocxl. Some months ago a number of 
flinch pans were filled with Selnginellas 
for winter use, and these were grown in 
a cool-house during the summer. Recently, 
in looking over them, I noticed that in tlie 
majority of tlie pots some seedlings of 
Primula malaeoides had made their 
appearance. These were permitted to re¬ 
main, and now they have made good 
growth and are beginning to bloom. The 
foliage of the Primula contrasts well with 
the Selaginella, while the flowers, freely 
produced, are in the mass very striking. 
—Kirk. 

Polygonum baldschuanlcum at Cargen, 
Kirkcudbrightshire.— There are many fine 
plants of Polygonum haldscbuanicum in 
the three kingdoms, but the finest I have 
seen is In the garden of Colonel Dudgeon, 
C.B., at Cargen. There are two forms in 
Colonel Dudgeon’s garden — that with 
white and that with rosy-tinted blooms. 
The latter Is, jierhaps, the prettier, but, 
as has been the experience elsewhere, it is 
not so free in growth as tlie one with 
white flowers. The white-flowered one 
covers a great length of a pergola, and, 
seen shortly after the middle of Septem¬ 
ber. was a mass of its creamy, elegant 
sprays of flower. Tlie growth has been so 
free at Cargen that this Polygonum has 
monopolised the pergola. It is, however, 
so beautiful that it is easy to recognise 
that it may well have the first claim upon 
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the space. The pinkish one is also grow¬ 
ing on an adjoining pergola, but has not 
attained the dimensions of the Other. —S. 
Abbott. 

Autumn tints among Azaleas.— Now, in 
the early days of October, the gay colours 
of the maturing foliage of Azaleas are by 
no means the least attractive feature of 
shrubberies. Many tints are represented, 
these ranging from a pale lemon-yellow 
through bronzes and purples to a vivid 
scarlet. The Ghent family is, at present, 
remarkably attractive in this respect, and, 
apart altogether from the value of these 
shrubs for late spring blooming, it would 
appear to bo w T orlli while to plant them in 
good-sized colonies for the rich tints of 
their foliage in the autumn—W- McG. 

Changing the Latin names of plants.— 

I had occasion recently to refer to the list 
issued by the Royal Horticultural Society 
of the “ Plants, etc., certificated by the 
Society from 1839 to 1910 inclusive.” The 
names of the Ferns contained therein 
furnish a good,illustration of the chopping 
and changing about that are .so frequently 
indulged in by some botanical authorities, 
and the superseding of old names by new 
ones. That the common Brake or Bracken 
is no longer a Pteris, but a Pteridum, and 
in the ease of the Hart’s-tongue Fern, 
Scolopendrium is superseded by Phyllitis, 
will be. news to many. This, however, is 
not all, as the Male Fern is now a member 
of the genus Doryopteris, while Todea is 
changed to Leptopteris. Those pretty 
hardy Ferns Onoelea and Struthiopteris 
have now a fresh genus made for them in 
the awkward-sounding word Matteuccin. 
In the preface it is stated that in the Ferns 
Carl Christensen’s “Index Filicum ” lias 
been followed. . Surely the Itoyal Horti¬ 
cultural Society should have been patriotic 
enough to retain the names given by those 
good English botanists who have made a 
special study of Ferns.— Garden. 

A trailing white Veronica.— The follow¬ 
ing plant story may interest you. In 1S93 
I saw a pretty trailing white Veronica in 
Wolley Hod’s garden. He seemed to 
think very little of it and gave me a root, 
lie said he found it by the wayside in 
Hungary or Bavaria, I forget which, and 
had never been able to get it named by any 
of the foreign or other botanists. Some 
years later I gave it to T. Smith, Newry, 
and was much annoyed (about 1903) to see 
it described as “Veronica species E. C. 
Buxton, a gem for the rockery.” T. 
Smith replied that he had submitted the 
plant to all the best botanical authorities 
without result. To ttie day of his death 
Mr. D. spoke of it as “the plant I found 
by the wayside.” In the spring of 1914 I 
sent further specimens to Kew. and was 
told that it was “V. peduncuinta, from 
the Caucasus.” It is a rampant grower. 
How could any botanist'fail to notice such 
a beautiful plant, not only in its native 
habitat, but “by the wayside”? I am 
glad to read that you talk of a Connemara 
Heath, instead of Daboccia, etc. Have 
you ever seen Aster “ E. C. Buxton 
nanus,” a marvellous instance of dwarf 
growth?— E. Charles Buxton. 

Montbretias among shrubs. — Few 
things are more satisfactory for this pur- 
jxise than the older forms of Montbretias, 
which practically take care of themselves 
and at the same time keep down weeds. 
Apart from their happy association witli 
the shrubs and their charming flowers, 
they furnish quantities of cut bloom. We 
grow several kinds in this w T ay, including 
the clear yellow varieties which are quite 
happy among Azaleas, while others do 
well among various shrubs. All the atten¬ 
tion they require is to mow off the old 
leaves during Urowiuter, thf following 
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year the Montbretias being as good as 
as ever. I think this practice might be 
more universally carried out, ns these fine 
Cape bulbs are very cheap and increase 
rapidly. They are beautiful for the wild 
garden and will grow in almost any soil. 
A sunny bank here, composed of a 
tenacious clayey loam, where scarcely 
anything else could exist, was planted 
with a few old roots from another part of 
the garden two seasons ago, and clumps of 
Perennial Peas were planted at intervals 
among them, and the effect this season 
has been all that could he desired. The 
newer varieties generally have not proved 
so hardy and should be grown where a 
little protection can be afforded them 
during severe weather, otherwise these 
are missing the following spring. The 
rosy form I have found dies off, and to 
prevent loss it should be lifted nnd stored 
under cool, dry conditions.—E. M, 

Witsenia corymbosa. — This, which 
comes from South Africa, forms just now 
a pleasing feature in the greenhouse, as it 
is flowering freely therein. Unlike most 
of the Iris family it forms a sturdy stem 
of a firm, woody texture, which in its turn 
is well furnished with branches. The 
small sivord-shaped leaves arc arranged in 
a fan-like manner at the points of the 
shoots, the whole forming a specimen 
from a foot to 18 inches in height. The 
flowers, which are a pleasing shade of 
blue, are very suggestive of those of a 
small Iris, and are borne in erect branch¬ 
ing racemes, which well overtop the 
foliage. This Witsenia, which was intro¬ 
duced over a century ago, was at one time 
much grown. Now, however, it is very 
rarely seen, owing, doubtless, to the fact 
that it is of slow growth, a feature that 
does not find favour at the present day. 
The most suitable soil for this Witsenia 
is good fibrous peat with a liberal 
sprinkling of silver sand. It needs green¬ 
house treatment and a free circulation of 
air whenever possible. Propagation is 
effected by means of cuttings, which 
should be inserted into pots of very sandy 
peat and covered witli a bell-glass. Very 
little fire beat must at first be given, but 
after a time a slight increase will assist 
the formation of roots. It is also known 
by the name of Aristea corymbosa.—W. T. 

Canna iridiflora Ehmanni. — There are 
few handsomer Cnnnas for the garden than 
this. Its flowers are somewhat smaller 
than those of the new race of Cannas lately 
introduced and their colour is not so 
striking as the glaring scarlets and 
brilliant yellows of some of the novelties. 
The colour of its blossoms, a bright 
cherry-lake, is, however, eharrning, and 
rarely met with in the open. Plants 
strongly grown in deep, rich soil often 
attain a height of over 5 feet, the flowers, 
which are drooping, lieing borne from 
(i Inches to 1 foot fi inches above the 
highest loaf. The Musa-like leaves are, 
for a Canna, very large, sometimes reach¬ 
ing n length of close on 3 feet. A plant 
here measured to the top of the flower- 
spike 5 feet 7 inches, nnd its numerous 
bloom-scapes have been very beautiful, 
arranged in tall vases in the house. The 
drooping habit of the leaves is also a 
point in its favour. In South Devon this 
Canna will live through the winter un¬ 
protected in the o)>en ground, especially in 
light, soil. In heavy soil It is better to 
lift and bring the plants on under glass 
before planting out. Liberal doses of 
liquid manure will lie appreciated by the 
plant when in robust health. In dry 
weather it will lie advisable to turn the 
hose on to the roots for a quarter of an 
hour at a time. In proximity to water the 
plant usually exhibits the greatest luxuri¬ 
ance.— Wl’KBHAJl FlTZHERBEBT. 


FRUIT. 

THE VICTORIA PLUM, 
r have often thought that the Victoria 
rium must have been grown for years in 
different parts of the country before 
Denyer sent it out under that name in the 
early 40's, and this is confirmed when one 
finds in cottage gardens in this neighbour¬ 
hood (mid-Bucks) so many trees, some 
evidently very old, either in standard form 
or on walls. Taking it from all points I 
suppose it is one of the best, and would 
possibly be the first chosen in either a 
small or large collection. I take it that 
soil has a considerable influence on its 
quality, as from some gardens a 
thoroughly well ripened fruit is renlly 
quite luscious. It has been a great year 
for Victorias, a heavy crop of good fruit, 
the best samples selling readily at 9d. iier 
gallon. It seems strange that the unpro¬ 
tected blossom escaped the spring frosts, 
but I suppose this variety happened to be 
expanded just about the time when the 
nights were not so cold. Several cottagers 
sold only a portion of their crop and kept 
the remainder for bottling in vessels of 
varying size as were obtainable. This, 
with probably high winter prices of 'all 
foodstuff, is likely in the loug-run to be 
more beneficial than the money obtained 
by tlie sale at the present time. One good 
point about many of these standard trees 
is that, although of considerable age, they 
arc not over-large and do not occupy much 
space. Very little annual growth is made 
when nnd after the trees reach the bear¬ 
ing stage, the annual crop, atmospheric 
conditions permitting, being sure nnd 
heavy. To those starting the cultivation 
of this Plum in small gardens I should, 
however, certainly recommend the cordon 
system, ns the crop from such trees is 
equally sure and good, and the space occu¬ 
pied very trifling. I noted above that a 
tree of Victoria is to lie found on many 
cottage walls, nnd as the majority of the 
cottages have thatched roofs with large 
overhanging eaves the latter act as a pro¬ 
tection and are an important factor to¬ 
wards ensuring a crop. E. I!. S. 

11 ardvich. 


TREATMENT OF VINES. 

Will you please tell me what to do to some 
Vinee in greenhouse as I do not understand 
anything about them. There is some mealy¬ 
bug on.them. How and when do I prune them, 
and what heat do I want in winter after leavee 
are oft? What shall 1 do with the border, 
which is outside?—J?. Brown. 

[If you can remove all other occupants 
of the house for the time being give the 
Vines several syringlngs with soluble 
paraffin, which mix at the strength recom¬ 
mended in the directions supplied with it. 
This is to be obtained from any vendor of 
insecticides for garden puiqioses. The 
above, if properly applied, will clear off a 
lot of the mealy-bug, after which you must 
wait until the leaves are down. Then 
prune the Vines, cutting back the laterals 
or growths which issue from the side of 
the rods to two buds. Carefully gather up 
the primings and burn them. Then spread 
mats or a tarpaulin beneath the Vines and 
proceed to remove every particle of loose 
bark on the rods and burn this also. After 
this thoroughly cleanse the interior of the 
house, using carbolic soaji, or put paraffin 
in the water and use ordinary soft soap, 
working the lather well into all joints and 
crevices, etc. While this is going forward 
cover the rods which may be detached from 
the trellis with mats as a protection to the 
buds. Procure some fresli lime from the 
kiln and limewash all exposed brickwork. 
To render the latter more efficacious add 
a pint:of paraffin while or directly after 
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the slakiug of the lime has taken place. 
Then well scrub the Vines, taking care not 
to injure the buds, paying particular at¬ 
tention to and working the brush in and 
around the spurs. This done, dress the 
rods when dry with the following mixture, 
taking the greatest care that it does not 
touch the buds :—Of coal tar take, say, one 
half pint, and to it add 9 iiarts or J pints 
of dried pulverised clay. The latter should 
be well pounded beforehand and then 
passed through a fine sieve. Mix the tar 
and clay as intimately as ixxssible together i 
and then add enough boiling water to re¬ 
duce the whole to the consistency of paint. 
Apply with a half-worn-out paint-brush 
and work the mixture into all cracks and 
crevices on the rods and round the spurs, 
but avoid touching the buds with it. While 
in use keep the mixture constantly stirred. I 


| Cherry long distances by rail, and few 
varieties travel better. I prefer to grow 
I it fan-trained.—E. K. 

Hardy fruit. — Morello Cherries have 
proved very satisfactory, and in the course 
of the week a good proportion of the fruit 
was picked for preserving. The remainder 
is being used as required. Plums, now 
I beginning to ripen, have been netted, and 
periodical iuspections are made in order 
that ripe fruit may be picked. Apples 
begin to drop from the trees of the early 
sorts and regular gathering is being at¬ 
tended to, for birds and wasps soon de¬ 
stroy fallen fruit. The Latter i>ests con¬ 
tinue to be numerous, despite the fact that 
all the nests in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood have been destroyed. There still re¬ 
main some Gooseberries, but Raspberries 
and Currants are now over. In the course 



■ A flowering shoot of Arbutus Menziesii. From a photograph 
in a Surrey garden. 


If you can afford it give the final touch by 
tainting all interior woodwork with best 
white lead paint. Next season be on the 
alert when the Vines commence to grow 7 . 
Should any stray insects then be observed 
touch with a small camel-hair brush after 
(lipping the latter into methylated spirit.] 

A late Cherry: St. Margaret's. — This 
variety, grown in many gardens under the 
name of Tradesennt’s Heart, and in the 
north under the name of Black Bigarreau, 
is a popular late dessert Cherry. Those 
who have room will find it of the best 
quality, a large fruit, blackish-red, with 
dark-purple ilesh, sweet, and even when 
full ripe a very firm fruit. No doubt 
owing to tliis characteristic it keeps a con¬ 
siderable time when quite ripe if protected 
from birds. I think it one of the very best 
late dessert Cherries we have. In addition 
it crops well. I hayCTkir years sett this 
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of the week Currant and Gooseberry 
breaks have been cleared of weeds. The 
foliage of the Currants lias ripened very 
quickly. White Currants being practically 
cleared of leaves. No signs of saw 7 fly 
have been observed among Gooseberries 
during the present autumn. It is always 
advisable to keep a look-out at this time 
for that pest, because there are two 
periods at which the female deposits her 
eggs—in spring and in autumn. As soon 
as time permits the exhausted canes will 
be cleared from Raspberries, and the 
suckers intended to carry next season’s 
crops thinned.—W. McG. 

Fruit-tree stocks (Eire ).—The Quince can 
be increased from layers, cuttings, and 
suckers, as also the Paradise, and in the case 
of free stocks you can raise Apples, Pears, and 
Plums from seeds. As probably you only want 
a few for home use, your best plan will be to 
obtain, from some of our fruit-tree nursery¬ 
men, the stocks you want rather than spend 
time in raising them. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ARBUTUS MENZIESII. 

This tree is not new, for David Douglas 
introduced it to this country from Cali¬ 
fornia close upon ninety years ago, nor, 
considering its great beauty, should it be 
rare. Yet it cannot be described as com¬ 
mon. In the moist, warm valleys of Cali¬ 
fornia it is sometimes seen 100 feet high; 
it is, therefore, probably the most magni¬ 
ficent evergreen flowering tree that can be 
represented in British gardens. Of the 
Heath family, to which it belongs, it is 
undoubtedly the noblest member. It 
blooms in May and its flowers, white and 
like those of the other Arbutuses in shape, 
are produced on stiff, erect panicles at the 
end of the shoot. The leaves are blight 
green above, rather glaucous beneath, and 
Rhododendron-like in shape and texture. 
But more striking than its flowers or its 
foliage are its trunk and larger limbs. 
These, when the first bark peels away, be¬ 
come perfectly smooth and of a cinnamon 
colour. The better known species of 
Arbutus have much the same character, 
but uot so strikingly developed as this. It 
is known as the “ Madrofla ” in California. 
—W. J. Bean in Country Life.. 

One of my memories of California is of 
standing beneath lovely trees of this. I 
never thought of planting it, thinking it 
would not thrive as in its own lovely clime. 
So I wrote to Mr. Bean, who replies 

There are a few good trees of 
Arbutus Menziesii in the country, but 
not many. There is one at Basset 
Wood, near Southampton, 50 feet high. 

If you wish to plant it extensively you 
would have to get seed from America. 
Unfortunately, it transplants badly, 
which, I believe, is the reason of its 
scarcity. We have two trees here 
which I raised front seed about twenty 
years ago. They are now over 20 feet 
high with trunks over 1 foot thick at 
the base. So the tree is not a slow 
grower. 

I have had the pleasure of seeing the 
growing trees since at Kew. They were 
planted by Mr. Beau twenty years ago, 
very small plants, and now look as healthy 
as Laurels. Hardy and thriving in the 
Thames Valley, we may hoite that over a 
large area in our islands this beautiful 
evergreen will be welcome among the very 
best. W. 


AUTUMN TINTS. 


The dying foliage of trees and shrubs is 
often so beautifully coloured that it is 
worth while paying special attention to 
planting for autumn effect, particularly in 
those cases where certain trees can be re¬ 


lied upon to produce their best colour with 
regularity and to retain it for several 
weeks before the leaves fall. Brilliant 
leaf-colour is said to be a sjiecinl feature 
of the trees in some parts of the United 
States, but the same colour is not always 
reproduced here, owing, it is often said, to 
our more changeable summer weather and 
our less brilliant sunlight. Sun, however, 
does not appear to be the deciding factor 
altogether in our country regarding the 
brilliance or otherwise of autumn colour, 
for, after a particularly hot and sunny 
summer, the autumn colour of the leaves 
is rarely so rich as when there lias been a 
fair mixture of damp and sunny weather 
during the summer months. Well- 
nourished leaves appear to be necessary 
for the development of rich autumn colour, 
and when the leaves have become 
weakened by the enervating effect of a 
long period of hot and dry weather they 


fall prematurely or diet iu patches before 
I the cqjoutoc-an be. properly deyeloped. - - 
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There are, however, some trees that 
rarely fail to produce good colour, what¬ 
ever the weather may have been, and con¬ 
spicuous amongst them are the Oaks, 
especially the Scarlet Oak (Quercus 
coccinen), of which the variety known as 
“ Knap Hill ” Is specially worthy of note. 
The leaves turn to a brilliant red and hang 
on the tree for several weeks. Rich 
colouring is also shown by Q. Leeana and 
Q. heterophylla, whilst the dwarf, shrubby 
Q. prinoides also develops a rich red 
colour. Q. marylandica is also an object 
of beauty in autumn by reason of its red, 
bronze, and dark green shades. The 
golden colouring of the Elms and the rich 
brown of the Beeches are always attrac¬ 
tive, whilst the Hickories, particularly 
Carya tomentosa, have very beautiful 
golden leaves. Another beautiful golden¬ 
leaved tree in autumn is the Holden Bareli 
(Pseudo-lnrix Kiempferi), whilst the 
leaves of the Maiden-hair tree turn to the 
same colour before they fall. Taxodium 
distichum changes to a rich shade of 
brown, and the leaves of the American 
Nyssa sylvatica take on a rich bright 
red. Several Maples are very conspicuous 
by reason of orange and red shades, par¬ 
ticularly A. dasycarpum, A. rubrum, A. 
Ginnala, and the various Japanese Maples. 
Amongst the Thorns are several very at¬ 
tractive trees, particularly Crataegus 
prunifolia, C. punctata, C. mollis, and 
various forms of C. Crus-galli. Ame- 
lanchier canadensis sometimes assumes 
very bright hues, although it ennnot 
always be dejiended upon. The Azaleas 
are amongst the most conspicuous shrubs, 
and their leaves exhibit a wide range of 
colouring, for there is red of various 
shades, bronze, and gold. The Sumachs, 
too, are prominent, particularly It. 
typhina, R. cotinoides, and the very 
poisonous R. Toxicodendron. Beautiful 
as the last-named shrub is in gardens 
when covered in autumn with richly- 
coloured foliage, it is unwise to encourage 
its culture, for its poisonous sap is a 
menace to anyone who may be called upon 
to handle it, and numerous people have 
been iwisuned by gathering foliage for 
table and house decoration. In many 
cases the contact of sap with the skin 
causes a most irritating eczema-like erup¬ 
tion. Several of the Cotoneasters have 
red and gold leaves in autumn, one of the 
best being C. liorizontalis. Fotliergilln 
major is one of the most conspicuous 
yellow-leaved shrubs, whilst Berberis 
Thunbergi is a very attractive plant. The 
brilliant colour of Vitis inconstans is wall 
know- 11 . Other ornamental Vines are V. 
Henryana, V. Thomsoni, V. armata, and 
V. Coignetire. 

Although many other instances of at¬ 
tractive autumn colour might be included, 
those mentioned are sufficient to direct at¬ 
tention to the effective character of many 
trees and shrubs in autumn. W. L. 


The Pomegranate (Puniea Granatum).— 
There are gardens in the south and west coun¬ 
ties w-here the Pomegranate flowers freely 
when given a sunny position against a wall, 
and now and then when an exceptionally sunny 
summer is experienced a few fruits are pro¬ 
duced. The bright-scarlet flowers are each 
nearly 2 inches across, and borne during July, 
August, and September. The variety flore- 
pleno lias double flowers which are larger and 
more attractive tliau those of the type, but 
perhaps the best variety is uana, quite a dwarf 
shrub, with small leaves, but rather large 
scarlet flowers, which are borne freely over a 
period of about three months. Any necessary 
pruning should be done in winter or early 
spring.—D. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— .Yew Edition, 13th, revised, with description* 
of all the best plants, tree*, and throbs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood . Clolh, medium Svo, 15*. ; 
post free, 15*. Cd. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of OARDBNma Illustrated, G3, Lincoln'* Inn Jt'ields, 
London, W.C. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE GARDENER’S FETISH. 

Those who advise the use of rotted 
garden refuse as a substitute seem to 
ignore the fact that stable and farm¬ 
yard manure contain the fertilising ele¬ 
ments of the liquid excrement. Another 
obvious objection to garden refuse is that 
it takes a long time to rot and contains a 
good deal of woody matter (which, how¬ 
ever, might be sorted out). If the manure 
is short and well-rotted it can, when used 
as a mulch, be forked Into the soil. The 
most reasonable objection Is that manure 
contains the eggs and larva} of harmful 
insects. However, I think it will be found 
that heaps of decaying garden refuse will 
also contain these. I presume it should 
not be dug in when fresh. As regards the 
question whether manure is necessary for 
the good growth of plants, it very largely 
depends on the soil and climate. There 
are some soils which will remain fertile 
for many years without any addition 
whatever. There are also the soils of 
many town gardens which consist largely 
of builder's rubbish and are almost devoid 
of humus. The subject of the soil is 
not by any means an easy one, and the 
knowledge of it is not an exact science, as 
any thoughtful iierson who has studied It 
carefully will know.—G. L. .1, 

[This writer might well read the scien¬ 
tific hoolc.s which he esteems, ns in them 
he will find some proof that the elements 
of fertility do not conic through animals' 
hotlics, hut arc a thing apart. —W.] 

-1 have read “The Gardener’s I-’eti-sh” 

with great interest. I should like to 
know your opinion as to what was 
done here last spring, i.e., why so many 
plants have done well in what was ap¬ 
parently hopeless soil, and why the soil, 
instead of being i>oor, seems to be really 
rich. Thirty-five years ago a quantity of 
Laurels was planted here. In February- 
last two men cleared a space of about 
20 feet each way by means of pickaxe and 
crowbar. Solid rock was found on one 
side and also at a depth of less than 
VS inches. The roots, being quite down to 
the rack, this operation required three 
days. Tile soil, when forked up, was 
principally slate-chips, large and small, 
and a sort of brown sand. I thought 
Valerians and Glauciums would succeed, 
as they do on old ruins. In March n 
heavy dressing of quicklime was forked 
in. In April I planted Valerians and 
Glauciums. There being plenty of sjiace 
left I determined to plant whatever I had 
to spare and watch the result. I may- eay 
that the Glauciums alone were not very- 
satisfactory. The soil, instead of being 
hopelessly poor, appears to be very rich. 
A dwarf Veronica 3 feet across, which in 
ordinary loam and lenf-mould has hardly- 
had a flower for many years, was so en¬ 
tirely covered with flowers that no foliage 
was visible. 'l’wo Cathcartia villosn 
wliic-h succeed well here in rich loam and 
peat in partial shade flowered and have 
made large tufts. Larnium Orvala and a 
number of Polemonium cccruleum (tali 
var.) were extra fine. Plumbago Larpenta- 
(excellent) and Salvia nzureu, over 0 feet 
high, now in flower, make strong growths 
at tile roots. Several Gilia corono pi folia, 
which had some cow manure buried be¬ 
fore planting, are about 5 feet high and 
flowering well. For the last three seasons 
they have been a failure in good soil. 
Romneya trichocalyx planted in May made 
good growth, eight flowers showing. Rosa 
lucida flowered and has run freely at tho 


roots. Veronica Hectori, V. sulicornioides, 
and a good many others have done well. 
If so many things thrive in such stuff as 
I have described I wonder what will not 
do so. 

This place is a great glacial moraine 
where the glaciers c-ame down from Snow¬ 
don about 100 yards by, perhaps, 200 y-ards, 
and very sandy soil elsewhere—one of 
the very few, if not the only spot where 
the Douglas Fir seeds itself by the 
thousand (literally). Various plants diffi¬ 
cult to grow in the best of gardens are 
naturalised, such as Gaultherla trieho- 
pliylla. Others, such as Aubrietias, are 
quite hoiteless. I shall be much obliged if 
you will tell me what you think of the 
above cultivation. E. Buxton. 

liettws-y-Voed, 


SWEET PEAS. 

One would imagine from recent corre¬ 
spondence in Gardening Illustrated that 
the day of the Sweet Pea is past—at least, 
as grown for highly-developed blossoms. 
It is quite true that the Sweet Pea has 
not been exhibited so often this season on 
account of so many exhibitions having 
been cancelled, hut where shows have 
been held rivalry has been as keen as ever, 
and certainly the exhibits were up to a 
high standard. Those accustomed, in¬ 
deed, to visiting the National Show in 
London each year will agree that it was 
quite up to the average in interest, and 
certainly in the quality of the flowers on 
view. Specialists find no appreciable fall¬ 
ing off in buyers of seeds, and a good 
novelty is as valuable as it ever was. 
Growers for market, again, obtain remu¬ 
nerative prices for well-grown produce, 
which can be had only- by- good cultivation, 
which may mean the cordon system often 
disparaged by those who never attempt It. 
I have for some time doubted if there be 
any other system—in spite of the time in 
tying, thinning, and so on—of culture that 
will pay a grower of cut blooms for sale. 
The season, as I have Indicated, produced 
first-class examples. In some instances, 
too, the plants bloomed over an unusually 
lengthy period, and in others the flowering 
time was short, owing, no doubt, to purely 
local reasons. At any rate, disease has 
not been so rampant as in some years. 

The sorts seen most generally are prin¬ 
cipally- those which have been known for 
some time, witli here and there a recent 
kind pushing its way into the inner circle, 
so to speak. Taken at random, I find 
King Manoel, Hercules, Mark’s Tey, 
Edrom Beauty, Mrs. Cuthbertson, 
Dobbie’s Cream, Lavender George Her¬ 
bert, Thomas Stevenson, Agrieola, R. F. 
Felton, Maud Holmes, Margaret Atlee, 
Edith Taylor, John Ingman, Kathleen. 
Robert Sydenham, and Constance Hinton 
very much in favour. The Picotee-edged 
varieties, as Elsie Herbert and Mrs. C. W. 
Breadmore, appear less fine than formerly. 
In the ease of the latter, however, which 
has a buff ground, one need not worry, 
because the new Jean Ireland will take its 
place. This is a choice novelty. In 
cream-pink, Duchess of Portland has come 
to the front; and In Royal Purple we get 
a colour at once rich and distinct. 
Edward Cowdy must be grown by all. 
It is an orange-scarlet that puts the older 
kinds of the colour in the background. 
This appeared to me the most striking new 
thing of the year. Audrey Crier is an old 
variety, hut to my mind the loveliest of 
all Sweet Peas, and from an exhibitor's 
]ioint of view its well-known variableness 
has its uses, inasmuch as distinct kinds 
may be obtained by growing this in quan¬ 
tity. Thus, in the lighter shades, it. may 
lie named Princess Victoria, and the 
variety with an orange shade in the blos- 
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soius may be called Prince of Orange. A 
successful competitor this year grew four 
hundred Audrey Crier, and it was his most 
useful kind. The foregoing names are of 
sorts comparatively large, so that they 
may be cultivated as being superior even 
if the grower only cares for Sweet Peas 
in the bush or “clump” form. 

It will soon be time to lie thinking of 
another year, for most persons are agreed 
that autumn-sown seeds give the better 1 
results. The plan of using small pots and 
putting one seed into each early in October 
has yet to be beaten, and these are kept j 
in the cool frame the whole winter. Per- | 
sons may err—in fact, mistakes are often 
made—in the direction of not giving the 
plants enough air, and thereby getting i 
them spindly ; yet the winter culture is j 
simplicity itself. H. S. 

CROCUS AUTUMNALIS. 

Under this name the Crocus shown in the 
accompanying illustration has been intro- 


branching ail along the previous season’s 
growth, and thus forming one long panicle 
of flowers. The old wood assumes a some¬ 
what shrubby character, and does not die 
down each year, as is the case with most 
Pentstemons, therefore its value for 
garden decoration is not yet fully realised. 
It is an excellent plant for the rock garden, 
and will be much sought after when better 
known.—E. M. 


ANTIRRHINUMS: OLD AND YOUNG 
PLANTS. 

On page 118 of Gardening Iu.dstrated 
" G. L. J., Croydon,” stntes that he finds 
“ that in some strains the flowers of these 
are better the second year than the first.” 
I am glad he has touched upon this sub¬ 
ject in reference to Antirrhinums, as his 
experience in this respect is identical with 
my own. I am writing this note on July 
Slh, and I have three distinct sets of plants 
growing in my garden—viz., (1) old plants 
that were raised from seed sown in the 



Crocus autumnalis. 


duced by several dealers, although it ap¬ 
pears to be only one of the numerous 
forms of Crocus sativus, the Saffron 
Crocus. It comes very near to C. sativus 
var. Pallasii, and forms a pieusing orna¬ 
ment to the rockery or border in October 
and November. It is easily grown in 
common soil, and should be planted in July 
or August at a depth of about 2 inches. 
The flowers are purple or lilac-purple, and, 
although not of the same striking ap]>enr- 
auec as those of C. sativus itself, the 
blooms nre more freely borne. — S. Aunott. 


Pentstemon Isophyllus _This delightful 

Californian species has been very attrac¬ 
tive for some time past, and gives every 
appearance of a long continuation of its 
bright rosy-scarlet flowers, the throat of 
which is white. It enjoys a warm position 
and gives one the impression that it would 
be useful trained to low, warm walls, 
when it would reach a greater height than 
it does in the open border. It is u slender 
and graceful plant, abut* 2J feet in height. 
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spring of 1911, (2) plants raised from cut¬ 
tings last October und wintered in a cold- 
frame, and (J) plants raised from seed 
sown in the greenhouse in April this year. 
The plunts of No. 1 set nre full of bloom, 
and have been so since early in June, and 
the flowers, 1 think, are much richer in 
colour than they were the first season. 
Those in No. 2 set commenced to bloom 
about the end of June, and are now full of 
beauty, particularly sorts like Loveliness, 
Afterglow, and Rose Queen. Those of 
No. 3 set have just been staked, and they 
nre making headway ; these will furnish 
plenty of flowers in August. I think it is 
a great pity so many people have come to 
treat the Snapdragons as annuals, pulling 
them up at the end of the season, and rely¬ 
ing on spring-sown plants for their future 
display. We miss a great deal of early 
beauty thereby, besides going to a deal of 
unnecessary trouble. I make a point in 
the autumn of seeing that each plant has 
the stakes firmly fixed to prevent the 
rough winds in the winter blowing them 


about and loosening them at the roots. 
All the old material is left on to act as a 
protection, and if anything further is 
wanted for plants in exposed positions, a 
little hay or Fern fronds will keep a deal 
of frost away. Then in March the plants 
are cut back, and the new growth emanat¬ 
ing from the base encouraged. In May 
these plunts begin to show bud, and on a 
warm border in a mild spring they often 
begin to bloom towards the end of the 
month. 

Plants from cuttings. —I am surprised 
to find that your correspondent has had no 
success with cuttings. My plan is as 
follows:—Late in October I place in a 
frame a layer of fine ashes, some 2 inches 
or 3 inches thick, with over this a layer of 
sandy soil or loam and gritty material, 
then insert the cuttings, giving them as 
much room as I can afford. The lights 
are only closed for a few days—shaded if 
need be from any sun—and then the 
frames are left oiien both back and front 
throughout the winter. The reason why 
some people fail with Antirrhinums is 
because they forget that they are practi¬ 
cally hardy, and disregard the ventilation 
question. They will never be a success 
where they are “coddled.” I had two 
frames of cuttings last autumn, and only 
lost a few plants, and the cause was 
“ drip ” from a leaky sash-bar. I think 
the propagating of these very charming 
plants from cuttings is the least possible 
trouble. If care is taken to pinch out the 
leaders about March, one gets bushy 
plants which will carry much bloom. 
When people—perhaps in many cases from 
habit—make up their mind not to grow so 
many Calceolarias, and will take in hand 
Antirrhinums, they will then ensure a 
great diversity of charming colours, and 
be jxissessed of plants whose flowering 
capacity and freedom of growth nre far 
beyond those of the Cnloeolnria. From a 
sowing of seed in April I can always en¬ 
sure plants blooming in August, so that 
with the three sections—old plants, plants 
from cuttings, and seedlings—anyone can 
have n lovely display practically from the 
end of May until late in October In a mild 
season. Each plant should have at least 
one stout stake, otherwise wind and rain 
make them top-heavy, and one does not gel 
the best from them. As “ G. L. .T., 
Croydon,” rightly points out. Antir¬ 
rhinums may be raised from seed sown in 
the open ground in March by covering the 
lied with a frame light, and it is these 
plants that are almost sure to give a 
better account of themselves the second 
year. I know gardens where huge plants 
have stood some three or four years, and 
I cannot say that the flowers nre any less 
beautiful than those on younger plants. 
It is a fact, however, as has been stated, 
that the blooms in many instances are 
better the second year, and this was re¬ 
marked in the case of my own plants by a 
friend a few days before the note in 
Gardening Illustrated nppeared. 

Lea hurst. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Ranunculus. Will you be kind 
enough to let me know through your paper 
when I should plant Ranunculus oorms? I got 
100 in May from Holland, which I have not yet 
planted. When should I do thiB? I suppose it 
is best to plant in a spot where they can re¬ 
main undisturbed.— A. B. C. 

[The Ranunculi you obtained from Hol¬ 
land last Mny; and have not yet planted, 
will now be of doubtful quality, and 
despite the fact that under certain con¬ 
ditions they long retain their vitality, 
they just as frequently perish when 
placed in the soil after being so long 
kept dormant. In all probability the 
moisture in the ground at the present time 
will be toormuch for them, and decay will 
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NEW ZEALAND REED (ARUNDO CON- 
SPICUA) IN THE HOUSE. 

The Pampas Grass is so much admired in 
every way that it is not easy to find a 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Green-leaved plants for rooms.— There is 
nothing superior to Palms, and of these the 
Kentias are best, as they are graceful and 
easily grown, and with a weekly sponging 
with soap and water scale, insects, and 
thrips, which are the only insects that I 
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kept in health. Asparagus plumosus 
nanus, A. Sprengeri, and A. tenuissimus 
are graceful, and may be grown in baskets 
for susi>ending. There are beautiful 
colon red-leaved things in Draetenas and 
Crotons, but they cannot be grown suc¬ 
cessfully in a cool-house. If colour is not 



The New Zealand Iiced (Arundo conspicua) in the house. 


rival for .it. This year I have used some 
of this Arundo in the house, and it has a 
very charming effect, distinct from that 
of the Pampas. The plant is easily 
grown in various soils, but best, per¬ 
haps, in the West of England, though 
good anywhere. f TW, 
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trouble them, are easily kept down. In 
addition to Palms, Aspidistras (green and 
variegated) are favourite room plants; 
and, further, I should recommend a 
selection of the green-leaved Draetenas 
from Australia, which includes Hruanti 
I and indivisa varieties, easily grown and 


wanted, there is plenty of variegation 
among Japanese and Chinese plants that 
wdll thrive in a low temperature—at least, 
only require a little protection in frosty 
weather. Such plants are very useful for 
mixing with green-leaved things in en¬ 
trance halls, corridors, qtc.--E. H. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE GREENHOUSE STATICES. 

A class of plants that has for a long time 
been neglected, though there are now signs 
of a revival in its favour, consists of the 
different Statices that require greenhouse 
treatment. They include the different 
species from the Canary Islands and some 
garden forms. The flowering season of 
most of these extends over a considerable 
period, an illustration of which may be 
found in the fact that Statiee profusa was 
noted in good condition at the Chelsea 
Show held in May and again as recently 
ns the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on September 14th. The flowers 
retain their colour for a considerable time 
when dried. This lasting feature stands 
them in good stead in the greenhouse, for 
the decoration of which structure they are 
very useful. In the days of specimen 
plants the more vigorous growers, such as 
Ilolfordi, Rutcheri, and maerophylla, 
were often grown for the purpose. Other 
desirable kinds are Statiee profusa, re¬ 
ferred to above, a garden hybrid which is 
nowadays grown to a greater extent than 
any other, and Statiee brassica'folia. 
This last-named, which was introduced 
from the Canary Islands in 1859, has for 
the last few years formed an attractive 
feature in the greenhouse at Kew, though 
it does not figure in the Kew Hand List. 

All the Statices referred to may be 
struck from cuttings taken during the 
spring and inserted firmly into small pots 
of sandy soil and put into a close propa¬ 
gating case where there is a gentle bottom 
heat. They take some time to root. 
Afterwards they should bo given the treat¬ 
ment of the general run of greenhouse 
plants. A suitable compost may be made 
up of two parts loam to one part peat, and 
a sprinkling of silver sand. Effective 
drainage is very necessary. 

K. R. W. 


NOTES AN1) REPLIES. 

Lilium sulphureum. — As might be ex- 
l>ected of a native of Ilurmah, this Lily is 
hardy only in the more favoured parts of 
tile country. Added to this the blossoms 
often develop so late that with the cold 
autumnal nights they often do not expand 
in a satisfactory manner. It is, however, 
a valuable Lily for the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory at the present season, and this 
It has proved to be. When first introduced, 
about twenty-five years ago, it was known 
as Lilium Wullichianum superbum, and, 
shown at a meeting of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, it was given a flrst-class 
certificate. The bulbs, as sent here from 
their native country and lotted or planted 
under conditions favourable to growth, 
usually remain dormant for some time. 
Then they grow rapidly, the erect stem 
being very thickly clothed with narrow 
leaves, which are, however, broader and 
more spare towards the upiier part. In 
the axils of these, large bulbils, which 
afford a ready means of increasing this 
fine Lily, are produced. The flowers, 
which are of a long trumpet shape, are of 
an oclire-yellow in the interior and paler 
towards the mouth. On the outside they 
have a more or less pronounced suffusion 
of red. The fragrance of this Lily is quite 
distinct from that of any of the others, 
being somewhat suggestive of the perfume 
in a good-class chemist’s shop.—K. R. W. 

Schizanthus In winter. —The different 
forms of Schizanthus are now much 
grown in pots for the greenhouse during 
the spring months. For the earliest ex¬ 
amples it is necessary to sow the seed in 
early autumn. It quickly germinates, and 
the young pliyfftfr may sooil he iiotted 
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singly. It is very essential that they be 
grown in a good, light position in a struc¬ 
ture where the thermometer does not at 
any time fall below 40 degs. As in¬ 
dividuals vary a good deal in habit some 
may require stopping once and others 
twice in order to ensure good bushy plants. 
A few of tlie looser-habited ones may, if 
needed, be put into hanging baskets in the 
spring, under which conditions they will 
flower well and form a striking feature in 
the greenhouse. While the Schizanthuses 
for the earliest display of blossoms are 
sown in the autumn it may be borne in 
mind that where the necessary structure 
for wintering them is not available the 
seed may be sown in February instead 
of in the autumn. As with autumn-sown 
ones, however, care must be taken that 
they are not allowed to become drawn and 
weak. There are now some very fine 
strains remarkable for their compact 
habit. For greenhouse decoration, how¬ 
ever, the taller kinds should also be grown, 
as they are of great service for grouping. 
—W. T. 

Campanula Vidali.— This is one of the 

most distinct of all the members of the 
extensive Bellflower family. Instead of 
being herbaceous this is of a shrubby 
character, forming a thick, erect stem to 
the height of (! inches or more. From this 
stem are pushed out several branches, 
which reach a height of IS inches or there¬ 
abouts and develop into a terminal raceme. 
The flowers are large and in siiaiie be¬ 
tween ureeolate and campanulate, being 
somewhat constricted in the middle. They 
are of a thick wax-like texture and pure 
white in colour with the exception of an 
orange ring at the base of the interior. 
Tills Campanula is a native of the Azores, 
whence it was introduced over sixty 
years ago. It is hardy only in particularly 
favoured sfiots, and for general pun noses 
must be looked upon as a greenhouse 
plant. If grown in pots 5 inches or 
0 inches in diameter it forms an attrac¬ 
tive little specimen, which is at its best 
during the latter part of the summer. 
This Campanula is very readily increased 
from seeds, which ripen freely. It can 
also be increased by cuttings of the young 
shoots, but seedlings are more satisfac¬ 
tory. I have many times tried crossing 
this species with other Campanulas, hut 
without’any success.—W. T. 

Roman Hyacinths,— These may be had 
in flower from November onwards—a time 
when anything in the way of white bloom 
is appreciated. It is advisable to get them 
potted early, so that there is time to make 
abundant roots before being forced into 
blossom. When only a few are dealt with 
pots may be used. Four bulbs will go into 
a 5-inch pot, and in any case it is well not 
to he sparing as to the number whatever 
size is employed. When large numbers 
are grown shallow boxes are preferable 
for the reason that when in flower they 
will bear being dug up and then potted, 
and in this instance we may select plants 
in a similar condition, size, and so on 
The i>ots or boxes should be stood in the 
open and covered with leaves, sand, or 
fibre ; but not ashes. It is well to pro¬ 
vide some shelter from excessive rains, as 
too much moisture will rot the roots.— 
H. S. 

Old - fashioned plants. — When rambling 
about the country I have often been interested 
in old-fashioned villages in observing the 
plants in oottage windows. In one village 
Myrtles seemed to predominate; in others, 
boxes and pots of Musk were common, thus 
proving that the people helped each other to 
roots and cuttings of various things. This is 
as it should be I think. This interchange does 
not injure the business of the floriBt. for ulti¬ 
mately they will look him up when stocks 
want replenishing. Anything which leads to 
the culture of flowers or plants generally must 
benefit all alike—E. H. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bitter-rot In Appleg.— Could you please tell 
me what the enclosed Apples contain in the 
way of grubs, what they are, also how could I 
best destroy them?—T. W. P. 

[The Apples you send are affected with 
a disease called bitter-rot (Giceosporium 
fructigenum). It is not by any means a 
new disease, but appears to be more 
prevalent after a season of heat and 
drought than in normal seasons. As for 
a cure, that has yet to be discovered, but 
as the attack is supposed to be set up on 
the surface of the fruits the remedies em¬ 
ployed for coping with scab and brown- 
rot might be used in this instance nlso. 
The remedy chiefly relied on for destroy¬ 
ing the two fungoid diseases just named 
is Bordeaux mixture, but liver of sulphur 
(sulphide of potassium) is quite as effec¬ 
tive. The Bordeaux mixture is usually 
applied at full strength just as the buds 
are about to burst in spring, and at half 
strength on three or more occasions after 
the fruit has set. A J-oz. solution of liver 
of sulphur may be applied before the buds 
break, and at the rate of J oz. to three 
gallons of water afterwards until within 
two months of the'time of the fruit reach¬ 
ing maturity, when a final application of 
I-oz. solution can be made. The liver of 
sulphur should be dissolved in warm 
water in which 2 oz. to 3 oz. of soft soap 
have been previously dissolved. For tile 
i-oz. solution one gallon of water only is 
required. Of the two remedies mentioned 
we advise the latter named being given a 
trial, and if it does not prevent bitter-rot 
it will do good in other ways. Both should 
he applied in the form of a spray, and care 
taken to see the fruits are well wetted. 
Other precautionary measures are to 
spray in the dead of winter with Woburn 
wash or caustic nlkali solution, also to 
gather up and burn prunings, dead leaves, 
or anything likely to disseminate the 
spores of this or any other fungoid 
diseases.] 

Diseased Celery. — I shall be glad if you 
could tell me what is the matter with the en¬ 
closed Celery leaves. When I first saw it I 
dusted it with soot. That not having the 
desired effect I sprayed it twice witli Abol in¬ 
secticide. but it was of no use and the disease 
has spread all over the plants. I shall be very 
glad of advice. —John F. Page. 

[The diseased condition of your Celery 
is due to an attack of a fungus named 
Septoria petroselini apii, which, unless 
checked when it first appears on the 
leaves, quickly causes the foliage to decay 
in a wholesale manner, and ultimately the 
whole of the plants rot completely away. 
Spraying with liver of sulphur or Bor¬ 
deaux mixture will arrest the disease if 
this is applied directly the first symptoms 
are detected, evidence of which is given 
by pale, straw-coloured spots appearing 
on the leaves. After this stage is passed 
remedies are of little or no avail, as the 
disease develops so rapidly. When in a 
condition similar to the specimen sent the 
only thing is to destroy the plants by burn¬ 
ing them, as they are of no further use. 
Taking them to the rubbish-heap or 
digging them into the ground will only 
serve to perpetuate the disease, and should 
therefore be carefully avoided. Celery 
•should not be grown on the same plot for 
the next two or three seasons. Next, winter 
dress the soil with “vaporite” or some 
other soil disinfectant.] 

Paraffin for destroying wasps' nests.—I 
wonder paraffin is not more used for destroy¬ 
ing wasps' nests. All that is needed is one 
quick strong douche at the entrahee to the 
nest first, and then to see that it is well im¬ 
pregnated with paraffin, so that, none of the 
wasps escape it. It kills them instantly, and 
the nest can be lifted out of the hedge or 
where it is by hand. If it is in the crevices 
of an old wall, of course, some care and in¬ 
genuity are necessary to stop possible exits.— 
It. N. F. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

ALPINE AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 
[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 
Dear Sir,—I venture again to appeal to 
you to let it be known that I have large 
quantities of alpine and herbaceous plants 
for sale, consisting of Saxifrages, 
Aubrietias, Dianthus, Arenarias, Asters, 
Rambling Roses, Delphiniums, Cam¬ 
panulas, Foxgloves, etc. I will gladly 
send my selections for os., 7s., 10s., 15s., 
£1, £2, £3, £4, £5, up to £10. If ladies 
and gentlemen will write and order my 
collection for a specified sum I will send a 
large and ample collection. All plants 
will be carefully named, packed, and sent 
to address desired. In all cases I must 
beg for full address of purchaser, both 
postal and railway. All plants will be 
sent by rail, and a postcard sent to an¬ 
nounce their dispatch. The plants will be 


taken in August and September, but so 
far 1 have not been very successful. 
Layering may be practised with fairly 
good results if the plant is sufficiently 
vigorous to push out a few T side growths 
suitable for this purpose. Another method 
is to work some light, sandy soil into the 
tufts in early autumn, but a few of the 
growths must be slightly severed at the 
base before applying the soil; then there 
is a better chance of securing rooted pieces 
in the spring. —Severn. 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUM PYROBEUM 
(Common Fig Marigold). 

This South African species is also known 
as M. tricolor, and is one of a large race 
for which, in northern gardens, a hot and 
dry summer or sunny and dry position 
would appear to be essential to a good 
flowering. Responding to the hottest sun 
in summer the large, shining, pale yellow 
flowers, crimsoned at their bases, are 



A group of Mesembryanthemum pyropeum 
(syti. M. tricolor). 


sent off in October. I shall be extremely 
grateful if you will let this be known, and 
so help the cause of our wounded soldiers 
and sailors.—Yours truly, 

Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell. 

Wenlock Abbey, 

Much Wenlock, Shropshire. 

September 10th, 1915. 


Acantholimon venustum. —The Acun- 
tholimons are a delightful group of plants 
for the rock garden, this being one of the 
best. This handsome Prickly Thrift forms 
thick, cushion-like tufts, which are slightly 
glaucous, and in July the spikes are pro¬ 
duced. These are arching, and each from 
8 inches to 12 inches in length, while the 
bright rose-coloured flowers are further 
enhanced by the rich cinnamon-coloured 
calyx. It is a native of the Cilician 
Mountains, where it grows at an altitude 
of 4.000 foot to 7,000 feet. Firm planting 
is essential, and a sunny, well-druined 
position should be chosen. Acantliolimons 
are of slow growth./ AJuttings mhy be 
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I among the more attractive of dwarf-grow¬ 
ing, free-flowering plants suited to a hot, 
dry soil for summer bedding or for the 
hottest parts of a rock garden, where, as 
gap-fillers, they would make a good show. 
Easily grown and increased, the plant 
affords no trouble to the cultivator, while 
the display of flowers shown in the accom¬ 
panying figure gives a good idea of the 
freedom with which this plant blooms. 

E. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dianthus hybridus Caesar's Mantle. —This 
is just now (August 3rd) in full bloom—a very 
rich deep crimson with a darker zone in the 
centre. It is very free-flowering, the blooms 
borne on strong stalks. It is a hybrid, raised, 
I believe, by Lady Milnes-Gaskell, and in my 
opinion is quite one of the beet of 'the hybrid 
single Dianthir. It seems quite easy to grow, 
and is readily increased by cuttings taken in 
July.—N. L. 

Geranium Wallichianum.—I have the 
variety of this known as True Blue, and also 
Buxton's variety, and both are lovely. It does 
well grown in dense shade, and the large 
flowers when they first open are of a beautiful 
blue colour. It is easily raised from seed, and 
does not seem to grow so straggly as some of 
the Geraniums do.—N. L. 


VEGETABLES. 

ASPARAGUS IN POOR CONDITION. 

I have several beds of Asparagus iu my country 
garden, and my gardener uoee not seem to 
understand them. They are about lifteen 
years old and the stems get smaller each year. 
Should the plants be divided? Oan you tell 
me what to do to improve it, and the time of 
year it should be done?— Langley Taylor. 

[It is to be regretted you did not seek 
our advice earlier in the season, as 
nothing can be done to remedy matters iu 
the way of growth this year. The beds 
are no doubt in au impoverished condi¬ 
tion, this arising, perhaps, from the lack 
of an annual mulching of manure and In 
feeding the roots from the surface in the 
summer after cutting ceases. It would be 
of no avail to lift and transplant the 
crowns, which, we take it, is what you 
mean to imply by the use of the term 
“divide.” The better and the only pos¬ 
sible way to improve the beds is, after the 
tops have been cut down and the surface 
freed of weeds and some 2 inches or 
3 inches of the soil raked oil Into the 
alleys, to give them u dressing of 
thoroughly - decayed manure procured 
either from the stable or farmyard this 
autumn. Spread this evenly over the sur¬ 
face from 2 iuches to 3 inches thick. In 
February make up the sides of the beds 
iu the usual way when the soil is in good 
working order. Then east an inch or so 
of line soil taken from the alley over the 
manure and level it. During March seize 
a favourable opportunity to apply a 
sprinkling of fish guano and lightly rake 
it in. Give another sprinkling after 
cutting has become general, again after it 
ceases, and at intervals during the season, 
always taking advantage of showery 
weather when iiossible as a lit occasion to 
apply it. Iu addition to this give the beds 
frequent supplies of liquid rnauure from 
the time cutting ceases until the tops show 
signs of ripening by turning colour. By 
working on these lines it is possible to 
elfect a great improvement in one season. 
Another help towards strengthening the 
crowns would be to cut as little of the 
produce as possible next year. There 
would then be much more growth made 
and a corresponding Increase in roots. 
Also be careful to keep the beds clear of 
weeds right through the season, as these, 
if allowed to run riot, not only hinder 
growth, but rob the crowns of a great 
amount of nutritive matter.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cos Lettuce Little Cem.-— Now is a suit¬ 
able time to prepare for au autumn and 
winter supply, and the variety named is 
one of the best. It is quite distinct, and 
being of very compact growth, with close 
folding leaves, is not quickly injured by 
severe weather. To get a late winter 
supply it is a good plan to lift any full- 
grown plants and place close together in 
boxes in cold-houses or iu frames or just 
shelter with frames. Sown in August 
thinly in good soil these will be nice winter 
material. The plants when full grown 
keep good longer than many larger varie¬ 
ties. I have often wintered this variety- 
under handlights or on raised borders at 
the foot of warm walls, covering iu severe 
weather with dry Bracken or spare sashes, 
but if a fruit-house at rest cau tie utilised, 
so much the better. Those who can grow 
in cold frames from the start and winter 
there may sow in the middle of September. 
—W. F. 

Potato disease.—Cannot something be done 
to counteract the disease now the Potatoes are 
being dug up by having the diseased oues 
burnt instead of being left on the ground to 
carry on the plague? I have carefully done so 
in my garden quite lately, and 1 think it has 
lessened the disease this year. The ground was 
well limed afterwards.— Charles Phelifs. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 

VEGETABLE SHOW. 

September 2Sth, 1915. 

The vegetable competition was belt! on 
the above date in conjunction with the 
ordinary fortnightly meeting. Generally 
speaking there was a keen competition, 
particularly in the single-dish classes, in 
some of which a score or so of exhibitors 
staged, while on the whole the produce 
was of a distinctly high-class character. 
In all forty classes were arranged, of 
which thirty were for single dishes. Fol¬ 
lowing are the more imixrrtant exhibits. 

For the leading class, twelve kinds dis¬ 
tinct, to be selected from the Society's 
specified list, Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, offered a challenge cup and ten 
pounds cash, which Mr. E. Beckett, 
gardener to Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Elstree, 
carried off quite easily. His superb col¬ 
lection included Potato Windsor Castle, 
Tomato Perfection, Brussels Sprouts 
Dwarf Gem, Parsnips Tender and True, 
Ailsa Craig Onion, New Red Inter¬ 
mediate Carrot, Cauliflower Autumn 
Mammoth, Aldenham Pink Celery, Leek 
Prize-taker, and The Gladstone Pea, the 
dishes of which it would be difficult to 
surpass. Second, Mr. Tom Jones, Ruabon, 
who had an excellent lot throughout. In 
the class for nine kinds distinct Mr. 
W. II. Myers, Swanmore Park, Bishop's 
Waltham (gardener, Mr. G. Ell wood), 
took the lead, his more important dishes 
being Dwarf Gem Brussels Sprouts, 
Tomato Best of All, Potato Satisfaction, 
and Carrot Favourite, the last particu¬ 
larly good and clean. Lord North, Wrox- 
ton Abbey, Banbury (gardener, Mr. E. R. 
Janes), was second with capital produce, 
his Runner Beans, Peas, Onions, and 
Carrots being especially good. For six- 
distinct kinds Miss E. L. Bradshaw, 
Steeple Aston, Oxfordshire (gardener, 
Mr. R. Wadham), was in the place of 
honour, staging Superb Pink Celery, New 
Red Intermediate Carrot, A1 Onion, 
Potato Satisfaction, and Tomato Best of 
AH. There were two classes for Potatoes, 
for twelve and six distinct varieties 
respectively, the competition being par¬ 
ticularly keen and much excellent pro¬ 
duce staged. In the larger class Mr. G. 
Thorn, Wellsborough, Kent, was first, 
having Stirling Castle, The Champion, 
The Factor, Erin’s Queen, Mr. Breese, 
Dover Castle, International Gem, Witch 
Hill Seedling (very distinct), Great Scott, 
and Mayflower in a superb lot. Second, 
Rev. MeMurdie, Woburn Park, Wey- 
bridge. In the smaller class Mr. F. L. 
Pike, King's Langley, was first, his best 
dishes being The Factor, Up-to-date, 
King Edward VII. (a very clean lot), 
Erin’s Queen, Duchess of Cornwall, and 
Irish Hero. For six distinct varieties of 
Onion from specified typos, Hon. 
Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham House, Elstree 
(gardener, Mr. E. Beckett), was first, 
staging fine bulbs of Crimson Globe, Im¬ 
proved Reading, Ailsa Craig, Record, 
Triumph, and Silver Globe; Second, Mr. 
R. Staward, r.onshnnger, Herts, whose 
bulbs of Ailsa Craig, Snowball, James's 
Keeping, and Crimson King were particu¬ 
larly fine. 

Salads. — Mr. Beckett occupied the 
premier position in this class for a col¬ 
lection of nine kinds distinct, staging 
Ideal Cucumber, Beet Black, Radish 
Sparkler, Tomato Al, Endive, Ideal 
Lettuce, and Celery Aldenham Pink. 
Second, Mr. F. Bibbv, Hardwicke Grange 
(gardener. Mr. .1. Taylor), who had 
Batavian Endive, Beet Blood Red, Celery 
Solid White, Tomato Eclipse, and Im¬ 
proved Telegraph Cucumber. In the 
class for six distinct kinds Lprd North, 
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Wroxtoifc,Abbey, Banbury (gardener, Mr. 
E. R. Planes), was an excellent first, 
having Beet Black, Tomato Al, Cucum¬ 
ber Delicacy, Radish Forcing White 
Olive, fcettuee Heartwell, and Celery 
Superb Pink. The “ other vegetables ” 
class proved both interesting and attrac¬ 
tive, six kinds distinct being required, 
Mr. E. Beckett leading with Salsafy, 
Scorzonera, Long Red Capsicums, Kohl 
Rabi, and Aubergine. 

SINGLE DISH CLASSES. 

Scarlet Runners. —This class brought 
together fifteen competitors, Mr. .Tenner. 
Wenver Castle, Cardiff (gardener, Mr. II. 
Wheeler), leading with the variety Exhibi¬ 
tion. For French Climbing Beans, 
Colonel Knox, Alton (gardener, Mr. W. 
West), was first with Tender and True, 
this exhibitor also leading in the class for 
French Dwarf Beans with Canadian 
Wonder. For Beet (Globe Type) Mr. F. 
Bibby, Hardwicke Grange. Shrewsbury, 
was first. For Brussels Sprouts (three 
plants) Mr. Beckett led the way against 
twenty-four competitors, having Dwarf 
Gem, a variety of compact size and excel¬ 
lent flavour. In the class for Peas four¬ 
teen dishes were staged. Lord North, 
Banbury, leading with The Gladstone, n 
reliable variety favoured by several com- 
petitors. Mr. W. H. Myers showed the 
best three Cauliflowers, having Early 
Autumn Giant. For white Celery Mr. 
E. E. Palmer, Basingstoke, was first with 
Solid White. The Champion Challenge 
Cup offered for the largest number of 
first-prize points was won by Mr. W. H. 
Myers, Bishop’s Waltham. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
FRUIT SHOW. 

The exhibition of British-grown fruit held 
by the Royal Horticultural Society on 
Tuesday, October 5tli last, at Vincent- 
square, Westminster, demonstrated that 
both Apples and Pears are much more 
plentiful than was at one time antici¬ 
pated. That it is so is, considering, the 
troublous times through which wo are 
passing, a matter for congratulation, as 
Apples, which are such a wholesome 
article of food, will at any rate be within 
the reach of the masses for some time to 
come. As regards quality this, we know, 
is in some localities below the mark, hut 
takiug the country generally, and of 
which proof was furnished by the 
exhibits staged on the above-named occa¬ 
sion, this is quite up to the average, and 
in point of colour surpassed anything 
that was seen at. the autumn show hold in 
the same building last year. The exhibits 
were, as usual, largely contributed by 
private growers and nurserymen, but 
market growers were by no means un¬ 
represented, and some of the baskets of 
Apples and Pears stageil by them were 
magnificent, and compared in every re¬ 
spect with the best in the show. 

For the collections of mixed dessert 
fruits, including Grapes, the prizes were 
very keenly competed. This section 
proved a source of great attraction to 
visitors. In some of the winning stauds 
Grapes were a very strong feature, but 
magnificent Apples and Pears were 
staged, while Peaches, Figs, and Melons 
were in a less degree laid under contribu¬ 
tion to complete the requisite number of 
dishes in each particular case. The Duke 
of Newcastle (gardener, Mr. S. Barker) 
secured the premier award for the best 
collection of nine dishes, and Mr. C. A. 
Cain, Welwyn (gardener, Mr. Pateman), 
the same for a collection of six dishes. 
The last-named exhibitor staged in his col¬ 
lection two fine dishes of Peaches—viz., 
Sea Eagle and Lady Palmerston — the 


former bearing a very close resemblance 
to Prince of Wales. For six distinct 
varieties of Grapes the Duke of New¬ 
castle was first with magnificent clusters 
of Gros Guillaume, one of which, It is 
said, weighed 9 lb., excellent bunches of 
Muscat of Alexandria, Mrs. Pearson, 
Madresfield Court, well-finished Gros Col- 
man, and Black Alicante. In a similar 
class for four distinct varieties of Grapes 
the chief features in the winning stand 
were Madresfield Court and Mrs. Pearson. 
These were staged by Mr. C. A. Cain. 
Lord Hillingdon secured the first prize for 
Black Hamburgh Grapes with two shapely 
and well-finished bunches. For Mrs. 
I’inee’s Black Muscat the first x>rize went 
to the Duke of Newcastle for well-finished 
bunches, the berries, though rather small, 
being well coloured, the same exhibitor 
also being first for Muscat of Alexandria 
with small but well-coloured examples. 
Sir Walpole Greenwell was first for Prince 
of Wales Black Muscat, the berries very 
fine but rather wanting in colour. Excel¬ 
lent samples of Black Alicante, Appley 
Towers, and Lady Hutt were also staged 
by other growers. 

In the class for fruit grown entirely 
out-of-doors, open to nurserymen only, 
some of the finest examples of Apples in 
the show were to be seen. The collections, 
taken as a whole, were magnificent, and 
those staged by Messrs. Allgrove, Bun- 
yard, and Caunell well merited the goltl 
medal which in each instance was lie- 
stowed on them. In each instance all the 
more popular varieties of Apples, and in 
a less degree Pears, were represented in 
first-rate condition. A conspicuous feature 
in the collection belonging to the first- 
named exhibitor was magnificent samples 
of Apple Rev. W. Wilks, arranged on the 
flat, at one end of the table. On either 
side, about midway, was tabled a similar 
display of Apples Pensgood's Nonsuch 
and Charles Ross. Messrs. .1. Cheal and 
Sons aud W. Seabrook also put up very 
Due collections, among which a very fine 
lot of the new Apple Crawley Beauty, 
sent out by the first-named firm, was 
noted. Messrs. R. Notcutt, S. Spooner 
and Sons, Chas. Turner, G. Cooling and 
Sons, and the Barnham Nursery C-o. also 
contributed meritorious collections of 
Apples and Pears, to which medals were 
awarded. 

In the market-growers’ classes Messrs. 
Gaskain and Whiting outdistanced other 
competitors in the class for twenty baskets 
of Apples, and staged, in addition to the 
popular varieties such as Peasgood's, Bis¬ 
marck, Cox’s Orange, etc., a basket of a 
new variety named Guelpli. The same 
firm were also first for six baskets of 
Pears, the fruits in every instance belug 
in faultless condition. 

The competit ion amongst private growers 
both for collections of cooking aud dessert 
Apples, us well as for Pears, was very 
keen, and very line samples were staged 
in the various classes. To particularise in 
regard to the varieties staged would only 
lead to repetition and take up valuable 
space, as most of the exhibitors selected 
the more popular or well-known varieties 
to form their collections with. In regard 
to the single dishes very fine specimens of 
the respective varieties, both of Apples 
and Pears, were in evidence, and in the 
class for eight fruits of an early variety 
not included in the foregoing, and fit for 
use, the award went to St. Everard, the 
flavour of which was distinctly superior 
to that of all other competing dishes. In 
a similar class for a late variety, Brown¬ 
lees Russet was placed first. A very fine 
dish of May Queen gained the third 
prize. Of less-known Apples some excel- 

ent examples were noted, such as 
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Galloway Pippin, Gipsy King, Lemon 
Pippin, Blue Penrmain, Mclndoe’s Russet, 
Royal Snow, Niton House, Tillington 
Court, etc*. Of Pears, there were Santa j 
Claus, St. Edmund, Ileum 1 Fourjuerny, 
Re uric d’Naghan, Magnate, Comte de 
Lainy, and St. Luke. Some very fine 
dishes of Plums were forthcoming in the 
competition for three dishes, Mr. C. H. 
Berners, Wolverstone, Ipswich, winning 
with Coe's Golden Drop, Late Orange, 
and President. The first-named variety 
figured very extensively in this com- 
lietition, which speaks volumes as to Its 
value ns a first-rate late variety. A few 
dishes of Damsons in variety were Iu 
evidence, and the same with Morello 
Cherries. A very fine dish of Rasp¬ 
berries November Abundance was shown I 
by Mr. It. Dearmonth, gardener to Mr. J. 
Liddell, of Sheffield Manor, Basingstoke. 

The only exhibit of pot-grown or 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom September SOtii. —Clematis 
(several species and varieties ), Mexican 
Orange, Hypericums (in var’ety), Hardy 
Fuchsias (in variety), Weigelas, Mcnsie- 
sias (in variety). Ericas (in variety), 
Laurestinus, the Strawberry-tree, Myrtle, 
Honeysuckles (several), Tea, China, and 
Climbing Hoses (in variety), Hock and Sun 
Hoses, Dwarf and Shrubby Veronicas, 
Solatium jasminoides. Sweet Jessamine, 
Ceanothus (in variety), Desmodium pen- 
duliflorum, Polygonum Baldschuanicum, 
Hydrangeas (in variety), Pampas Grasses 
(in flee kinds), Lavatcra Olbia, Herberts 
formosa, H. nrpalensis, Nandina domes- 
tica, Clerodcndron triehotomum, C. Far- 
gcsi, Aialia spinosa, lluddlcias, Cowberry, 
F.upatorium Wcinmannianum, Homncya 


Scdum spectabile (in variety). S. Sieboldi, 
l.acatera trimestris (ill variety). Sword 
Eilies, Torch Lilies (in variety), African 
Lily, Belladonna Lily, Lilium spcciosum 
tnagniflvum. Pimpernels (various colours), 
Mexican Poppy (in variety), Cosmos, 
Tradescantia virginica. Tiger Lilies, Cape 
Hyacinths, Withania origanifolia, Myo- 
sotis. Swan Itivcr Daisy, Canary Creeper, 
Fumitory. Antirrhinums, Salvias, Heleni- 
uins. Dahlias (in variety), Rudbeckias, 
Aneh usas. Herbaceous Eupatoriumx, 
Plumbago Larpcnta:, Physostcgia vir- 
y in in mi imbricate. Monkshoods, Flax, Ber¬ 
gamots, Erodium Mancscavi, Stacliys 
Corsica, Scnecio tanghutieus, Acliilleas, 
Sea Lavender, Zauclisneria californica, 
Z. c. splendens, Potentillas, Viola palu- 
stris, Othonnopsis cheirifo'.ia, Niercm- 
bergia frutescens, Clirysogonum virgini- 
anum, Lcptosiphons, Clematises, Hardy 
C hrysanthemiims (in variety), Cerastiums, 



Ataccia cristata. 


orchard house trees was staged by the 
King’s Acre Nurseries Co., Ltd., to which 
a gold medal was awarded. This con¬ 
tained some well-fruited specimens of 
Cox's Orange, King of Tompkins County, 
and Newton Wonder Apples, Louise Bonne 
Pear, and Golden Eagle Peach. The 
group was supplemented with dishes of 
Apples and Pears of superior merit, 
among which Washington, Crimson 
Brantley, and Tillington Court were 
noticeable features. 

Trial of herbaceous Paeonies at Wisley. 

—The date for receiving varieties of her¬ 
baceous Pieonies for trial at the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens tit Wisley 
has been extended to October 23rd, 1015. 
Growers who wish to enter varieties for 
trial should send them as soon ns possible 
to the director. Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, 
Surrey, from whom the necessary forms of 
entry may be obtained. 
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Coultcri, R. tricliocalyx, Caryoptcris 
mastacanthus, Perovskia atriplicifolia, 
Magnolia grandiflora, Figwort, Spartium 
junceum. Sweet Alder, Calycanthus occi¬ 
dental is, Genista hirxuta, Gypsophilus, 
Evening Primroses, Double and Single- 
Tunica Saxifraya, Pentstemon isophyltus, 
Linum arborcuin, Hutchinsta alpina. 
Androsaces (various). Scabious (various), 
Uclianthus (In variety), Michaelmas 
Daisies (many species and varieties), 
Hardy Cyclamens, Hardy Geraniums, 
Virginian Stock. Pheasant’ s-tail Grass, 
Oolehicum autumnalc (rose and white), 
O. spcciosum album, Crocus speciosus, 
Tropwolum spcciosum, Convolvulus tnauri- 
. mucus, Dwarf Campanulas (in variety). 
Perennial Peas, Grom wells. Linarias, 
Silenc (various). Felicia abyssinica, Mont- 
bretias (in variety), Polygonums (in 
>.anety), Herbaceous and Alpine Phloxes, 
the Japanese Windflower (in several varie¬ 
ties), Mv8cmbryanlhcmums (in variety), 


Echinops, Eccrcmocarpus scabcr, Cannas 
(in variety), Aponogeton grandiflorum. 
Perpetual Carnations, Verbenas, Mina 
lobata, Oxalis, Cardinal Lobelias, Qazania. 
splendens, Monroe’s Mallow, Shamrock 
Pea, Sand Verbena, Agathwa ccvlestis. 
Tufted Pansies (in variety), Jalap-plant, 
Pentstemons (in variety), Crocosmia im- 
perialis, Cypcrus longus. Golden Rod, 
Water Lilies (in variety), the Great Reed 
Work of the week. —A quantity of 
yellow Crocus has been put out in the Grass. 
In planting these we select, a low place 
and seatter the corms over the ground in 
a free and broken way, any odd soil we 
have being thrown thinly over them, thus 
levelling up the ground ^nd covering the 
corms. Crocuses will work their way into 
the turf even though no soil is placed over 
them, provided mice and pheasants are 
not numerous. Autumn - sown Sweet 
Peas have now been cleared away and a 
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overhauled, the surface soil removed, and 
the bed well broken up. Fresh soil well 
incorporated witli lime rubble, wood- 
ashes, and leaf-mould has been added, 
and the lied replanted with a selection 
of the best-named border Carnations. In 
the Heath garden many beautiful kinds 
are in bloom, particularly the several 
varieties of the Cornish and Irish 
Heaths, which are grouped in large 
spreading masses. Cuttings of Tufted 
l'ansies which were inserted during the 
first week in September are now rooting 
freely. Others are now being put in, also 
cuttings of Blue Bindweed, Sun Roses, 
Santolina. Mallows, Shamrock Pea, 
Pentstemons, etc., together with other 
choice things which if is desirable to in¬ 
crease, and which strike freely at the pre¬ 
sent time if kept close in a cold frame for 
a few weeks. A large bed of Wallflowers 
has been put out during the week, and 
others will follow as space becomes avail¬ 
able. A rough and recently added piece of 
ground lias been sown with Spartium 
juneeum, and a few seeds of Foxgloves 
scattered in the foreground. Some hardy 
annuals have been sown and a few others 
will follow later. These make far better 
plants than those raised in spring, and 
give little trouble once they are through 
the ground. A group of ASseulfis parvi- 
florn having shown signs of exhaustion 
during the summer—in the old branches— 
the latter have been cut. away and the 
young suckers, which are plentiful, will 
iie encouraged to take their place. 

Systtpx . E. M. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Zonal Pelargoniums. — Anticipating 
frost and autumnal rains, bedding Pelar¬ 
goniums have been made safe by placing 
the boxes iu a cold pit, which is well 
ventilated during the day. The season 
having been so unfavourable for these, 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining the 
required number of cuttings, and only suf¬ 
ficient were secured in the generality of 
eases. A certain number of the best, of 
the plants will, therefore, be lifted and 
potted in case many of the cuttings fail 
to strike. 

Scented Pelargoniums. — Cuttings of 
these have been taken, and as regards tbe 
strong-growing varieties, such as querci- 
folium, Uady Plymouth, Rollison’s Unique, 
Pretty Polly, etc., the cuttings have been 
dibbled into boxes filled with light, sandy 
soil. The smaller-leaved types, which do 
not. strike readily treated in this way, are 
dibbled round the sides of 7-ineh pots 
filled with a light compost, liberally sur¬ 
face dressed with sand, and placed In 
slight warmth. The most difficult of all to 
root is the deliciously scented variety 
named crispnm. 

Other bedding plants.— If the cuttings 
of Verbenas, Heliotropes. Eobelias, 
Cupheas, etc., inserted recently do not 
look like striking well it is best to antici¬ 
pate a probable shortage by lifting and 
]>otting up some old plants of each and 
placing them in a frame. This should lie 
kept close until the plants begin to recover 
and make new roots. 


Flower beds.— As the summer occupants 
continue to pass out of flower and become 
shabby they should be replaced with 
spring - flowering subjects after dig¬ 
ging in a g< k k1 dressing of well-de¬ 
composed manure when this detail was 
omitted last spring. When bulbs such as 
Hyacinths and Tulips have to he grown in 
combination with spring-flowering plants, 
such ns Forget-me-nots, double and single 
white Arabia, Aubrietin, and yellow Aiys- 
sum, space must lie left for the former 
when planting thcAyJttor. They .must also 
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not be planted too near the margins where 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, Squills, and Glory 
of the Snow are to be planted as edgings. 
The advantage gained by this method of 
filling lieds is that the latter then show 
no bare surfaces during the winter, while 
a charming effect results when all are in 
flower in the spring. 

Shrub planting.— Where much of this 
kind of work has to be undertaken the 
autumn preparation for the same in tbe 
way of trenching the sites, adding soil of 
a more suitable character when the staple 
is poor, and when possible opening out tbe 
holes in readiness, should now be put in 
hand. Where the bushes are already on 
the spot, and merely require lifting and 
transferring to other parts of the grounds, 
the latter end of this month is a most 
suitable time to carry it out. If shrubs 
have to be procured from n distance the 
planting must perforce be postjtoned a 
few weeks longer, but if everything is in 
readiness it can then be quickly effected 
as soon as they come to hand. In tbe 
former case the soil, after partly filling 
in the holes, should receive a good soak¬ 
ing of water, and in every instance should 
a mulching with some material follow the 
completion of planting. 

Rose planting. — The same rule should 
also be observed with regnrd to the plant¬ 
ing of Roses when a series of new beds 
or borders has to be planted tills autumn. 
The soil should at the least be dug two 
spits in depth and tbe staple enriched with 
well-rotted manure, adding lime rubbish 
and burnt soil also when it is of a close, 
adhesive nature. If bordering on clay re¬ 
move a portion of it and replace with 
fibrous loam. Light soils are the better 
for a liberal addition of the last-named 
materinl, as well as a plentiful supply of 
manure. For Teas and their hybrids the 
soil should be well drained. This matter 
should have particular attention in low- 
lying districts, otherwise the plants will 
always prove a source of annoyance by 
falling a prey to mildew. When not abso¬ 
lutely necessary to lay drains a good layer 
of brick-bats placed in the bottom of the 
beds, and raising the soil, when the tanks 
are completed, well above the ordinary 
ground level, render the soil wanner and 
more suited to the requirements of the 
class of Roses named. If prepared now. 
lifting and planting can then he carried 
out early next month. For the planting 
of Rambler and other Roses for the cloth¬ 
ing of arches, tree stems, and dead 
stumps, a hole is always opened out large 
enough to hold a cartload of prepared 
compost. If the soil excavated Is deemed 
suffieiently good the best of it is used to 
mix with the compost. If not the whole 
is rejected and removed elsewhere. 
Where the lifting and transplanting of 
hushes already occupying beds and 
borders have become necessary as a re¬ 
sult of the roots having got out of bounds 
and from other causes, tbe work cannot, 
seeing that they are still making a con¬ 
siderable amount of growth, tie under¬ 
taken until the middle of next month, but 
manure and other requisite materials 
should be ready to hand so that 
when planting does take place no delay 
will occur. 

Huts. —Filberts and Cobs being ripe, the 
crop lias.boon gathered and laid out to dry 
and finish in the fruit-room. Although 
Walnut-trees have sited most, of their 
leaves, the green covering of the Nuts is 
ns yet whole, and the Nuts adhere firmly 
to tbe trees. As soon as the husks begin 
to split all will be thrashed from tbe trees, 
cleaned, and stored. 

Bracken. —A good supply of this will he 
cut the first opportunity and stacked when 


dry in a convenient place for use as re¬ 
quired. 

General work. — The next few weeks 
will afford an excellent opportunity for 
the carrying out of alterations in the 
grounds, etc., the making of new paths, 
or altering the course of those already 
existing when rendered necessary by the 
encroachment of a choice shrub or tree 
which cannot he spared or cut back; the 
returfing of bare places on lawns and 
laying drains where this is due to stag¬ 
nant moisture. Advantage should also be 
taken, when the gravel is not too dry and 
the weather appears to be settled, to 
give walks and drives a dressing of some 
approved weed destroyer which will 
render them clean and free of weeds 
throughout the winter. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Apples. —With the exception of a few 
very late varieties the majority of these 
fruits has been gathered. Apples gener¬ 
ally are very plentiful this season, but ate 
below the average in size. It is advisable 
to make a note of those varieties that 
fruit regularly in a particular garden, as 
litis should be a guide when planting fresh 
trees. 

Late Pears against walls, and therefore 
in a position where they can be protected, 
may be allowed to hang on (he trees for 
another week or two. provided the weather 
continues favourable. Late Pears im¬ 
prove in quality if allowed to hang as long 
as it is safe to permit them. 

Walnuts nre a good crop in these 
gardens. The Nuts have commenced to 
drop, showing lhat it is time for them to 
be knocked off the trees for storing. The 
husks should be removed, but if it is not 
convenient to do this at once the Nuts 
should be spread out thinly in a dry, airy 
shed, for if placed thickly together they 
soon become heated and the husks decay, 
causing the shells to become discoloured, 
and thus detracting from their appear¬ 
ance. 

Figs .—The crop on open walls is a good 
one, lint many of the fruits will fail to 
ripen unless we get plenty of sunshine. 
The growths have been thinned, and all 
worthless fruits removed. 

Black Currants. —Where it is contem¬ 
plated' making new plantations of these 
tile work should now be taken in hand. 
To obtain fine Black Currants it is neces¬ 
sary that the bushes make free growth, 
for, ns the fruit is produced on the young 
wood, the more robust this is tbe iarger 
the bunches and the finer the berries. 
Where young bushes have been prepared 
they may be carefully lifted and trans¬ 
planted, when they will not fail to bear 
next season. 

Montbretias. — It is impossible to over¬ 
rate the value of these for late summer 
and autumn. Some late-flowering varie¬ 
ties even extend the flowering season well 
into October. Montbretia Prometheus 
began to bloom tbe second week in Augnst 
and continued in flower until quite re¬ 
cently. Its branching habit and lateral 
growth make this a most valuable plant 
for autumn. It is now time to take up 
Montbretias and store in frames or boxes 
for tlie winter. Do not dry them off. but 
allow them bo grow. They may be divided 
in February again, planting in frames or 
boxes, treating them as bedding plants. 
They may be planted outside in April. 

Bulbs. —The planting of these should be 
completed, so that they may get well 
rooled before the ground becomes too cold. 
Beautiful effects are obtained by natura¬ 
lising bulbs iu Grass and woodland. Pre¬ 
vious to planting it is advisable to have 
tile Grass cut close, when it will not re- 
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<iu I re cutting ugain until the early bulbs 
have finished flowering, and it also allows 
of better facilities for the planting. Un¬ 
doubtedly, Daffodils create the finest 
effect, and should be grown in large, irre¬ 
gular breaks or clumps. Some of the best 
varieties for naturalising are Emperor, 
Empress, Grnndis, Sir Watkin, Golden 
Spur, Henry Irving, Barri conspicuus, 
Frank Miles, Mrs. Langtry, Poeticus 
ornatus. P. proecox grandiflorus, and 
ninny others. 

Preparations for the planting of Roses. 

—Where it is intended to make new beds 
of Roses next month the earlier the ground 
Is got ready the better. Whatever is done 
in the way of preparation for Roses should 
be done well, us only good culture will give 
satisfactory returns. When the soil is got 
ready several weeks in advance of plant¬ 
ing it gets settled down, and is, conse¬ 
quently, in a better state to receive the 
plants. In preparing the site for a Rose 
tied deep working and moderate manuring 
are essential. If the soil is good the 
ground onl.v needs trenching to a depth of 
feet, adding some good cow manure, 
keeping this well down so that it will not 
come into contact with the roots. On poor, 
shallow, or very light soils it is necessary 
to remove part of the subsoil and replace 
with good, fresh turfy loam of rather a 
heavy, greasy nature. Roses also dislike 
stagnant moisture at the roots, thus in 
low-lying situations where the soil is very 
heavy and retentive, it may be necessary 
to lighten the staple with burnt refuse, 
coarse sand, etc. In this case horse 
manure should be used in preference to 
cow manure. The beds should be simple 
in form, and, if planting for effect, pre¬ 
ference should be given to vigorous Teas. 
Hybrid Teas, and China Roses, planting in 
masses of one sort. Planting should never 
bp done in wet weather or when the ground 
is in a sodden state. 

Spring flowers, such as Polyanthuses, 
Wallflowers, Aubrietias, etc., should be 
planted in tlieir permanent quarters with¬ 
out delay. The ground is still fairly 
warm, and the plants will quickly become 
re-established, whereas if planting is left 
till late in the autumn the frost finds the 
ground soft and unsettled and the plants 
tender, so that many are killed. 

> Shrubberies, etc. —The ground is now in 
excellent condition for the levelling or re¬ 
laying of lawns. Before the bulk of the 
leaves falls from trees in the pleasure 
grounds the Grass should be cut to facili¬ 
tate the collection of the leaves. The 
planting of Conifers and other evergreen 
trees may be carried out now with ad¬ 
vantage. 

French Beans growing in cold pits re¬ 
quire protection from frost. Close the pits 
early in the afternoon, in order to retain 
ns much sunheat as possible. Ventilation 
should be afforded freely in the early part 
of the day, so that the atmosphere may be¬ 
come dry 7 before the lights are closed, or 
damping may be troublesome. When 
water is necessary it; should be applied 
early in the morning, and the lights left 
off until the foliage is dry again. 

Leeks. —Late Leeks that were planted in 
holes bored in well-manured ground have 
done exceptionally well this season, and 
little attention beyond an occasional hoeing 
of the soil lias been necessary. Watering 
with farmyard manure will assist the 
stems to swell and improve the quality of 
the Leeks. 

8eakale. —The weather during the past 
season has been very favourable to tlrs 
crop, but the crowns will be rather late in 
ripening. To assist this as much as pos¬ 
sible all decayed leaves and any that are 



cutting them off to within an Inch of the 
base. Seakale will shu t much more freely 
when forced if the crowns can be rested 
for a week or two after lifting and before 
they are placed in the forcing-house. 

Parsley growing in frames for winter 
use should have the leaves picked closely 
now in order to encourage fresli growth 
before the season is too far advanced. It 
is a mistake to allow the leaves to become 
crowded at this season, even if not re¬ 
quired for use. The same remarks apply 
to Parsley in the oiien garden which may 
have become overgrown. 

F. W. Gai-lop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Late Potatoes. —During the week the 
late Potatoes have been lifted and stored. 
This has been done a little earlier than is 
customary, but the haulm having been 
ripe for some time, and the weather 
favourable, no benefit was derived from 
leaving the crop in the ground. Disease 
w r ns practically non-existent, at most only 
about a dozen tubers being slightly in¬ 
fected, all these being Up to Date. A 
large breadth of King Edward VII. turned 
out. exceptionally well, tlie tubers large 
and of a uniform size, while small tubers 
were very few. British Queen was.satisfac¬ 
tory: and. over all. the crop was gratify¬ 
ing. Now that the Potatoes are lifted, pre¬ 
parations are being made for the annual 
turning over of the area which they occu¬ 
pied. It is of considerable extent, and for 
a series of years was cultivated with the 
plough. For the last three seasons the 
plough was superseded by the spade, and 
the deeper cultivation afforded by the 
latter (at the consumption of a good deal 
of time and labour) w 7 as evidently justi¬ 
fied. However, owing to circumstances, 
the plough will again be employed, and at 
as early n date ns possible. A liberal 
dressing of manure will be worked in, for 
last season the only manure afforded was 
a large bulk of well-rotted leaves, burned 
rubbish, and wood ashes. These easily- 
obtained materials have given good re¬ 
sults, but it is felt that for the ensuing 
season something with a little more sub¬ 
stance must be given to keep up the ferti¬ 
lity of the quarter. 

Beet. —In the course of the week, too. 
the crop of Beot has been secured. This 
is a heavy and a regular crop, the roots 
straight, clean, and free from coarseness. 
That old, but good, variety Nutting’s 
Dwrnrf has given excellent results in the 
way of useful medium-sized roots. In 
lifting, the fork is used along each side 
of the line to slacken the soil, this pre¬ 
venting the tap-root of the Beets being 
broken wdien they are drawn. When this 
happens the resulting bleeding is apt to 
s|toi 1 the appearance and the flavour of the 
root when cooked. Storing is done in a 
cool but frost proof place, and the roots 
are packed in layers among clean, dry 
sand. 

Climbing French Beans.— The value of 
these in late autumn cannot be over-esti¬ 
mated, producing as they do an abundance 
of tender pods until cut over by frost. 
During the week further pickings of the 
superfluous Beans were made for preserv¬ 
ing for winter use. When these can be 
spared for this purpose they form a valu¬ 
able standby during the winter, and I am 
told they keep in excellent condition 
throughout the winter months and are 
not greatly inferior to Beans picked in a 
fresh state. 

Winter vegetables generally continue to 
make good progress. In the course of the 
week what it Is hoiied will be a final clean 
up was given to the quarters. After this 
was done the hoe was run through the 


drills in order to aerate the soil which had 
become rather soddoned from various 
causes. , The earliest Brussels Sprouts 
are now ready for use when required, and 
Leeks have had a little more soil drawn 
to tlieir stems. Advantage was taken of 
Hie favourable weather lo push on the 
oarfhing-up of Celery, and this work has 
for the time being been finished. Cauli¬ 
flowers and Broad Beans continue to be 
plentiful. In respect of the former a good 
strain of that fine old variety Walcheren 
lias given much satisfaction. Autumn 
Giant and the equally good, if less known. 
Eclipse are turning in at a useful time. 
The growth among Girasoies is yet main¬ 
tained, and the prospects of a good crop 
are encouraging from a breadth of the Im¬ 
proved White variety. 

Roman Hyacinths, etc.— Further plant¬ 
ings of Roman Hyacinths, Van Thol 
Tulips, and Paper-white Narcissi must 
now be made in order to keep up a succes¬ 
sion. In the case of all these bulbs very 
l'ttle forcing will be required. After 
removal from the plunging material 
close attention in respect of moisture is 
imjierative, for should the ball get too dry 
the spikes will either perish prematurely 
or be of little value. 

Ripening Vines.— In the case of Vines 
which are now rapidly maturing their 
foliage the leaves ought not to be per¬ 
mitted to lie about. It pays to gather 
them regularly at short intervals, and 
ventilation ought to be given to the utmost 
limit. Similar precautions are equally 
advisable in the case of Peaches, and on all 
suitable occasions the free use of tluv 
syringe is recommended. This not, onl.v 
brings down ripened foliage, but helps to 
dispose of any lurking red-spider. 

Chrysanthemums. —During the week a 
final look round lias been given to the bush 
plants, and the stakes and ties regulated 
in anticipation of housing-time. As there 
is no particular hurry for the bloom of 
these, and as the weather is fine, the 
plants will be permitted to remain out-of- 
doors as long as is consistent with safety. 
In the meantime a little stimulant is yet 
being allowed, hut this will be stopped im¬ 
mediately the plants are got under cover. 
When chemical manure has been used in 
solution it is advisable to pay attention to 
Ibc surface of the pots, for the particles of 
manure tend to clog the pores of the sur¬ 
face-soil and prevent the proper percola¬ 
tion of water. A light prick up with a 
pointed stake will put this right, care, of 
course, being taken to do as little damage 
as possible to the surface roots. Watering 
now is not so insistent, but as the pots are 
quite'full of roots vigilance in this respect 
must by no means be relaxed. 

Annuals. — Now is the time to sow 
annuals for a spring and early summer 
display. The majority of these winter 
well, such things as Papaver umbrosum, 
Collinsias, Malope, Snponaria, Nemophila, 
and many others succeeding exceptionally 
well from autumn sowings. Annuals 
during the present season, despite the out 
and in conditions which prevailed, have 
given much satisfaction. Conspicuous has 
been a long double line of Lavatern 
trimestrls, var. splendens. This has been 
remarkably sbowv, and it has grown to a 
great height, almost 9 feet; in fact, it 
smothered a line of Sweet Peas which was 
planted at the back. The Lavatern was 
supported by Spruce branches of a fair 
height, but it quite outgrew those supports 
and had to be attended to w'ith jiosts and 
twine. 

Fruit-picking is being attended to from 
time to time as becomes necessary. Where 
the crop is very heavy a good deal of time 
is consumed in picking, grading, and 
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storing, and it is imperative that all fruits 
which are intended for keeping must be 
stored in a perfectly dry condition. Apples 
are maturing rapidly, and with a continu¬ 
ance of the fine weather Damsons wiii 
shortly be ready for gathering. Tears 
from walls are being picked when they 
readily part from the stems. 

Two good Plums. —In the course df the 
week pickings were made from trees of 
Coe’s Golden Drop and Reine Claude de 
Bavay, two excellent sorts for late work, 
coming in, as they do, when the bulk of 
Plums is over. Reine Claude in some 
years is liable to crack, but this drawback 
has not been visible during the present 
season. Both of these varieties possess a 
high flavour and are worthy of attention 
from intending planters. In our climate, 
of course, they require the assistance of a 
wall. 

Peach Dymond. —This, the latest of the 
out-of-door reaches grown here, is now 
ripening up well, and-requires looking over 
from day to day. To prevent mishaps 
from wasps or other enemies the trees 
have been covered with tiffany, and as the 
fruits have attained to a high degree of 
colour no evil effects seem to have followed 
from the comparative shade. On the wall 
trees of Peaches and Nectarines from 
which the crop has been picked the syringe 
is occasionally employed when time per¬ 
mits in order to clear off a slight outbreak 
of red spider induced, no doubt, by the 
fine weather ex]>erienced of late. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


A NOTE FROM YORKS. 

[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 

Sir, —Your virile and terse sentences are 
to me as a quaff of Capri wine was in 
the evening of a hot day. I incline to the 
belief I live in another era, there being 
but a few of the old ones. I hasten to 
write this letter, though tired after an 
unusually pleasant day among flowers and 
fruits, because of a flower reminder—the 
last I saw in the garden. I always con¬ 
nect this plant with you. Now. here is a 
curious item about memory’s tablets: 
Carnation George Macquay. I was cer¬ 
tain I noted it in your “Flower Garden,” 
edition 1SS3. I looked, could not find it : 
then went to one of my record books. 
There it was, raised at Gravetye. In 
truth, surely from 1883, probably before, I 
have kept up a stock, because it is almost 
the only Carnation I grow—a favourite, of 
course. This lends me to mention that I 
was a slave to “The Garden” and you 
from the first number to the last of “ The 
Garden”; moreover, I believe every num¬ 
ber was read by me. 

I have what is termed a useless soil, 
which has grown plants for thirty-five 
years without manure, and still there is 
no failure. This evening, in the gloaming. 
I saw Aster Thomsoni and Geum Held- 
reichi ns good as possible. 

Go on working with body and mind. 
Strength with regular continuance, but 
always with moderation. Strawson is 
sorely crippled but his activities in in¬ 
vention and practical mechanics are a 
marvel. This he likes and is hnppv. I. 
too, work hard. Retired as a medico, I 
am chairman of the East Riding Asylum. 
Finance Committee of County Council, 
and the local bench. Rut my hohbv is m.v 
garden, as it has been always. I have an 
experimental fruit garden, about which T 
have records to put info shape. In truth. 
T have stored up muoh mnterinl to put into 
simile on evenimrs in winter, provided I 
am vouchsafed life. 

R. C. Appleton. 

Beverley. EarfHYoiJcfi. 1 ^ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be dearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor o/Gakdening, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of papery the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of datey 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from severed correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Mildew on Rose (Lady T.). —Your Rose ha*? 
been attacked by mildew. Next spring on the 
first signs of mildew well syringe the plant 
with a solution of sulphide of potassium at the 
rate of i oz. to a gallon of water, repeating 
this when it again appears. 

Raising Pseonies from seed (Tower).— Out 
the capsules or seed pods when signs of burst¬ 
ing are first noticed and lay them out in a dry 
place on a sheet of paper. At the end of a 
month, when all the seeds will be free, sow 
them in a shallow drill of prepared soil in the 
open, covering them about half an inch deep. 
If you possess a greenhouse the seeds may he 
sown in pans and remain in them till ready 
for transplanting to a nursery bed next 
August or September. If of good quality the 
seeds will probably vegetate during the spring 
of 1916. 

Spot on Rose leaves (Lady T.). —The Rose 
leaves you send have been attacked by what 
is known as the “ Rose-leaf black-blotch." The 
season is too far advanced for any remedy to 
be of any use, but as the leaves fall we should 
advise you to gather them all up and burn 
them. On the first appearance of the spot 
next spring spray the plants with copper solu¬ 
tion, the recipe for making which is as fol¬ 
low's :—Take carbonate of copper 1 oz., car¬ 
bonate of ammonia 6 oz. Mix these together 
in a quart of hot water and then add 
16 gallons of water. Apply at intervals of a 
few days until you are satisfied that the 
fungus lias been checked. 

FRUIT. 

Storing Medlars (Rcv.E. Eackctt). —It is best 
to allow Medlars to hang on the trees till early 
in November before gathering, as unless they 
are fully matured they are flavourless and 
worthless. When gathered it ie advisable to 
place them on shelves with the open or eye 
portion downwards, so that if any decay 
begins it usually commences on the stem, and 
if that portion be just dipped into spirits of 
wine before putting away it usually saves 
from decay. Of course. Medlars are of no 
edible use until mellow or soft. The best 
flavoured is the small Nottingham. The large 
Dutch is lees eo, but is for its size often grown 
for market. 

Apples as espaliers (Trcvean). —Ribeton 
Pippin will succeed remarkably well grown 
and trained as an espalier, and the same with 
regard to Cox’s Orange Pippin and James 
Grieve. These three are hard to beat for 
flavour. The last-named is in us© at the pre¬ 
sent time. Margil, also known as the small 
Ribeton, and identical in point of flavour, is a 
good cropper, and makes a good espalier. 
Another variety of much the same flavour is 
American Mother, which bears and succeeds 
admirably as an espalier. Two good varieties 
to grow as standards for early and present use 
are Early Victoria and Grenadier. Should a 
third be desired, plant Lord Derby. William’s 
Bon Chrdtien is a good variety of Pear to 
grow as a standard if the fruit is required for 
present use. Louise Bonne of Jersey ie another 
free cropper, but a few weeks later. Either 
makes a good espalier. William's is then best 
on the Quince stock. If you require a later 
variety —say, for November U8e — plant 


Doyenne du Comice. This cannot be surpassed 
for flavour, while it bears well and makes a 
perfect tree trained as an e6palier. 

VEGETABLES. 

The Celery-maggot (W. G. Thorold ).— Your 
Celery leaves have been attacked by the 
maggot. Once this pest has developed so 
badly as in the ca-se of the leaves you send 
us only the most rigid band-picking will eradi¬ 
cate it as it conceals itself between the tissues 
of the leaves and defies all ordinary insecti¬ 
cides. You must, go over the plants carefully, 
and wherever Been destroy the maggots. Some¬ 
times one picking over will suffice, but if a 
second attack is set up then hand-picking must 
bo repeated._ 

SHORT REPLIES. 


Ernest Garw. —As the Cycas leaves have been 
dyed, we fear you will be unable to clean 
them. You might try washing them with a 
solution of soft soap and water. The white 
everlastings can be dyed to the colours you 
mention by dipping the flowers in Judson’s Dye, 

procuring the several colours you require.- 

Mrs. Francis Webb. —Your best plan will be 
to procure a copy of " The English Flower 
Garden," in which you will find the whole 
question of hardy plants fully dealt with, 
illustrations also being given showing the 
formation and selections of plants for the 
same. This book can be had from this office, 
post free for 15s. 6d .——Cheshire. —Lobelia 
cardinalis and Dahlias require a sunny, 
deeply-trenched, and well-manured position. 
The Lobelia should be planted out in April 

and the Dahlias towards the end of May.- 

A. B. C. —In addition to the reply we give in 
this issue re Ranunculus, we find that your 
same query was answered in our issue of 
July 3rd, page 415, first column. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


, Names of plants.— IV. M. Crowfoot. —The 
epicate flower is Physostegia virginiana; the 
other probably is Mai vast rum Muuroanum. 
but as the specimen failed to revive to the 
extent of opening a flower, the name is given 

with some diffidence.-- Jas. Godden .— 

Veronica, speciosa var. Cannot eay which 

without flowers.-F. Dickson Park. —Pyrus 

japonica, the best flowering shrub ever intro¬ 
duced. It is in many farmers’ and cottagers’ 

gardens.- A. M. L. B. G. L. —A, Rnta graveo- 

lens; B, Malope grandiflora.- Twcedside.— 

Caper Spurge (Euphorbia Lathyris). 

Names of fruits .—Port Nessock .—The Pear 
No. 3, which we gave as probably Beurrg 
Capiaumont. is, now that it hae taken on its 

characteristic colour. Durondeau.-P. E. 

Seale.— Crabs: 1. Siberian: 2, John Downie.- 

F. A. T. D. —Apples: 1, Kentish Fillbasket; 2. 

Wellington; 3, Sturmer; 4, Lord Derby.- 

(7. IF.—Apple*? : 1, Blenheim Orange: 2. Cox’s 

Pomona: 3, Golden Noble; 4, Golden Spire.- 

K. —Apples: 1. Ecklinville Seedling; 2, Haw- 
thornden; 3, Keswick Codlin; 4, Lord Derby. 

- M. M. C. —Apples: 1. King of the Pippins: 

2. Cox’s Orange; 3, Cellini; 4. Stone’s, syn. Loil- 

dington Seedling.- B. F .—Apples : 1, Mfcre de 

Menage; 2, Small Peasgood’s Nonsuch; 3. Well¬ 
ington ; 4, Cellini.- L. J. C. —Pears: 1, Sou¬ 

venir de Congrds; 2, Marie Louise; 3. Glou 

Morceau. Apple: 4, Norfolk Beanfin.- 

H. V. .4.—Apples: 1. Golden Noble; 2, Lord 
Derby; 3, Golden Spire; 4, Wellington.- 

G. D. L. —Apples: 1, Cox's Orange; 2. King of 

the Pippins ; 3, Lord Suffield; 4, Ribeton.- 

G. 0. M. 0. —Apples: 1, Lord Suffield; 2, Not 

recognised; 3. Sturmer Pippin.-J. A. R — 

Apples: 1, Blenheim Orange; 2. Yorkshire 
Greening; 3, Minier'e Dumpling; 4, May be a 
small fruit of Red or Winter Hawthornden. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Wm. Cutbush and Son, High gate, London. N.— 
Roses and Fruit-trees; Carnure (Cutbush'8 
Carnation Manure). 

Ambrose Lightox. Kirton. near Boston. Lin¬ 
colnshire. — Lincolnshire-grown Roses. Bulbs, 
etc. 

W. Darlington and Rons. Ltd.. Hackney, 
London, N.E.— Auto-shreds Fumigant. 

Tuos. S. Ware. Ltd.. Feltham, Middlesex.— 
Fruit-trees,. Roses . Shrubs, etc. 

Ant. Roozen and Son. Haarlem. — List of Choice 
Dutch and Cape Bulbs, etc. 

The Yokohama Nursery Co.. Ltd.— 21-35. Naka¬ 
mura, Yokohama, Japan.— Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue of Lilies, Sh rubs, etc. 

Geo. Cooling & Rons. Ba+h— Bulb List. 

Bees. Limited. Liverpool. — List of Guaran- 
tested Roses. __ 

Royal Horticultural Society's Fortnightly 
Meetings. — Under the Defence of the 
Realm Act ttie police have now issued an 
order that all lights in the Hall must be 
extinguished at fi p.m. under a £50 penalty. 
To comply with this Regulation it is neces¬ 
sary that all the Society’s meetings and 
shows should close at 5 p.m. Exhibitors 
can begin staging early on the Monday 
morning preceding the show day.—Yf. 
Wiles, Secretary; 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Early frosts in Kirkcudbrightshire.— The 

frosts in the early part of September, and 
later in the month," have been even more 
local thnn usual, and the note by 
" W. lleG.,” on page 595, gives an in¬ 
stance of this. On September 3rd I had 
French Beans considerably blackened by 
the frost. Towards the end of September 
I was in the beautiful garden of Colonel 
Dudgeon, at Cargen, and found that the 
Dahlias and other tender plants were 
unscathed. Cargen is only three miles 
from here. On September 29th I saw 
several gardens in Kirkcudbright and 
Dumfries where Begonias and even Nas¬ 
turtiums were untouched.—S. Arnott. 

Rosa Wichuraiana _Unlike the majority 

of its hybrids, this lovely Japanese species 
is still wei 1 wreathed with bloom (Sep¬ 
tember 14th). The growth and general 
character of the plant are similar to 
those of the more popular Ramblers. A 
large Holly, from 12 feet to 1(5 feet high, 
is covered with its sprays of single white 
blossoms, each about 2 inches across, with 
a conspicuous yellow centre. On pergolas 
where it has been fully exposed it is past 
its best, though not without flowers. It 
is to be feared that with the craze for the 
new and highly-coloured hybrids this 
pretty species has been cast aside, but it 
is far superior to many of the latter and 
comes into bloom after the highly-coloured 
varieties are over.—E. M. 

Gypsophila Rokejeka. — Among the 
Gauze-flowers, which are more numerous 
than Is popularly supposed, this is note¬ 
worthy by reason of its tall panicles of 
bloom. Altogether distinct from the 
uni versally-grown G. paniculata. the 
variety under notice is equally free flower¬ 
ing, and if the habit of the inflorescences 
is not so light and delicate as that of the 
former the flowers are as freely produced. 
In colour the flowers of G. Rokejeka are 
of a soft shade of pink, or pinkish-white, 
these remaining in good order for a long 
time. The plant is more robust than is G. 
paniculata, and tile young shoots in 
spring do not seem to possess the same 
attraction for slugs as do those of the 
better-known sorts.— Kirk. 

Jaborcsa integrifolia. — This plant, a 
native of Buenos Ayres, might naturally 
he considered very tender, but, in the 
south-west, it is perfectly hardy. This is, 
no doubt, mainly owim^to its (Ivins down 
every autumn and femainyig l^*ol&^the 


ground until the late spring, when it 
throws up fresh leaves. It is very rarely 
met with in gardens, hut when once intro¬ 
duced is not easily lost, as it spreads very 
rapidly. The flowers are white, faintly 
scented. It is in full bloom at the pre¬ 
sent time. The blossoms closeljr-resemble 
those of Nicotiana aflinis and are carried 
on stems about 8 inches in height. It com¬ 
mences to bloom in June and remains in 
flower until September, and should he 
given a dry, sunny position. —Wvxmam 
Fitziierbkrt. 

Helianthus Miss Hellish.— This, though 
somewhat later than usual, has been very 
fine this season. The flowers, apart 
from the depth of their golden or orange- 
yellow colouring, are of fine form, and 
devoid of the stiffness which characterises 
so many yellow composites of the time. 
The only defect of this Sunflower, and 
which is common to ail the forms of H. 
rigid us, is that it runs too freely at the 
roots, and is thus rather too aggressive 
unless kept within bounds.—S. Arnott. 

A late Michaelmas Daisy (Aster Drum- 
mondi).—This is the latest Aster I know, 
indeed so late is it that in some seasons it 
fails to flower before the plants are cut 
over by frost. The tine autumn of 1914 
permitted the sprays to expand, and it is 
pleasing to notice that a similar state of 
affairs Is likeJy to be repeated during the 
present year. A. Drammondi is a very 
distinct variety, differing alike in foliage 
and in bloom from the more widely-known 
members of this large family. The 
flowers, freely produced in bushy sprays, 
are of a pale china-blue colour. The plant 
grows 3 feet high, and despite the draw¬ 
back alluded to, A. Drummondi deserves 
notice.— Scot. 

(Enothera marginata. — This Evening 
Primrose, also known as (E. eximia, is 
sometimes difficult to establish, but when 
well rooted it soon spreads, often throw¬ 
ing up its shoots at a distance of 2 feet 
from the parent plant. The best position 
for it is a flat ledge in the rock garden at 
a height of from 3 feet to 4 feet from the 
ground-level, where it may spread until it 
forms a mass 3 feet in diameter and where 
it may display its great white blossoms 
immediately beneath the eye. Where the 
plant is grown on the ground-level one has 
perforce to stoop in order to enjoy the full 
beauty and delicious scent of the flowers. 
A well-established plant often has from 
twenty to thirty flowering shoots, which 
attain a height of about a foot. In the 
early morning the large, cupped blooms, 


each 4 inches in diameter, arc at their best, 
and where ten to a dozen are open at one 
time they create a delightful picture in 
their spotless purity. — Wyndham Fitz- 
UKRBEKT. 

The Macartney Rose (Rosa bracteata). 
—This Rose has been flowering for some 
few weeks past and many buds give pro¬ 
mise of a continued display. It bears at 
the extremities of its growths large, 
single, pure white, saucer-shaped flowers, 
each 3 inches across, and possessing a 
pleasing fragrance, the glistening ever¬ 
green foliage forming a delightful setting 
to the handsome blossoms. It is growing 
on a wooden fence facing south, where it 
is somewhat protected by old Piue trees 
growing near. These shade the Rose for 
a large part of the day, but do not apj>enr 
to hurt the plant. It is not considered 
very hardy, but is well worth a little pro¬ 
tection during sharp weather.—E. M. 

Xanthoceras sorbifolia. — This hand¬ 
some, hardy, Chinese shrub flowers in 
May, and, when in profuse bloom, creates 
a pretty picture as an isolated specimen 
on the lawn. Its foliage somewhat re¬ 
sembles that of Spiriea Liudleyana. Its 
foliage and flowers are produced simul¬ 
taneously, the latter, in consequence, 
sometimes suffering from the spring frosts 
and bitter winds. The individual blossoms, 
which are borne in dense spikes fi inches 
or more in length, somewhat after the 
manner of the Horse Chestnut, are about 
an inch in diameter, the petals white with 
a carmine-red blotch at the base. These, 
at least, are the colours in the best form, 
but in some cases the white is far from 
pure and the blotches dull in hue. The 
largest ‘ specimen I know is 14 feet in 
height and as much through, and is grow¬ 
ing in an open position on a lawn. It 
generally fruits annually. The fruits are 
much after the style of those of the Horse 
Chestnut, the husk splitting into three 
divisions in the autumn and disclosing the 
brown seeds from which young plants are 
easily raised. —South Devon. 

Bouvardia Humboldti grandiflora In the 
open. — This has. never flowered so pro 
fusely as it has done this season. Besides 
making a unique display in the garden, 
the flowers arc useful for cutting. As the 
plant is tender it cannot endure frost, 
consequently lifting and potting will 
shortly be carried out. Lifted with care 
and placed under cover the plants will 
continue to bloom for some time to come. 
When the flowering season is past and the 
foliage r'qtens, the plants are stored for the 
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wiuter with Hydrangeas, Fuchsias, etc., 
in a disused stable until the time 
arrives for starting them again in the 
spring. For growing in a warm position 
for lute summer and autumn ndornment 
of the garden this variety of Bouvnrdia is 
of great value, and where white, fragrant 
flowers are appreciated it should he freely 
grown. 

Fruit from double-flowered Peach-trees. 

_Mr. Wood sends us from his nursery at 
Maresfield, Sussex, Tench fruit which 
came freely this year on trees of the 
double - flowered Teach, grown usually 
for its blooms. The fruit is not without 
flavour, and if such fruit comes from 
double flowers it limy be worth consider¬ 
ing whether a good single-flowered race 
of Peaches might be raised which might 
fruit away from walls in the southern 
part of the country. We have binds that 
will do so in warm places, but the Chinese 
and American Peaches may offer hardier 
strains. 

The Deodar Cedar. —“ D.” is too kind 
to this, a failure in our land generally, 
and quite useless in cold land or valleys 
stricken with frost. The pleasure-ground 
test is a poor one, even aided by barrow- 
fulls of good soil. Why bother about it 
when we have the noble Cedars of the 
North African mountains, inhabiting also 
the cold mountains of Asia Minor. In 
these we have hardiness, dignity, and 
great beauty, either iu woodland or 
pleasure ground. Timber, too, they give 
us in good time. We do not knorv much 
of its lasting qualities, though I saw a 
great log at Carthage dug out there and 
supi>osed to be 2,000 years old. Cedar 
wood burns well, too, ns those whose 
Cedars are blown down by storms may 
prove. Planting them alone is the usual 
and silly way; bettor group or mass. 
Plant also in woodland. I never plant a 
Deodar, but plant many Cedars of 
Lebanon. The late Robert Marnock, the 
landscape gardener, told me be planted in 
all twelve thousand of these noble Cedars! 
It should be to his credit if such duties 
have their value in the next world.—W. 

Helichrysum bellidioides. —I noticed one 
of your correspondents advocating Heli¬ 
chrysum bellidioides as a suitable plant 
for the moraine. Did it but remain the 
neat little plant to which an Award of 
merit was given by the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society it would undoubtedly he a 
great acquisition. It was, in all pro¬ 
bability, unknown to the members of the 
Floral Committee, except in the state in 
which it came before them. Even at that 
time I had rued the day when, Judging by 
its innocent apin'arance, I had admitted it 
amongst my choice dwarf plants. It grows 
rapidly, over-running everything in its 
way and spreading such a thick, dense 
mat that it effectually smothers all in its 
neighbourhood. A plant which in one 
season, even in moraine soil, will cover a 
space 3 feet square, is obviously a subject 
which should lie admitted with caution. 
The small, while, everlasting ball flower 
with neat green and silver foliage is 
pleasing on a small plant or when 
gathered, but when established the plant 
i-i of untidy habit and looks shabby the 
greater part of the year. It is, however, 
quite suitable for the front of a border, 
and makes a good carpet for small shrubs 
Any excessive growth can with advantage 
lie Irimmed off. this nlso giving it a neater 
appearance.—E. Wii.i.mott. 


Thunbergla natalensis. — This intro¬ 
duced from Natal as long ago as 1857, 
is very seldom seen. It first came under 
my notice some ve^rs ago at Kew, where, 
in the autumn, fit wasyflowfpji^, iw one of 



the sheltered bays outside the Temperate 
House facing south. While most of the 
Thunbergias are climbing plants of a 
woody character, and the well-known 
Thunbcrgia alata is an annual, the 
species under notice differs widely there¬ 
from. It is more of a herbaceous i>eren- 
nial, for it produces a thickened or 
tuberous root-stock, from which spring 
annual stems that reach a height of a 
couple of feet or so. From the axils of 
the leaves towards the upper parts of the 
stem the flowers, somewhat tubular in 
shape, as in most of the Thunbergias, 
fully a couple of Inches across, and in 
colour a delightful shade of pale blue 
with a lighter throat, are borne. The 
basal portion of the tube is of a creamy 
tint outside and yellow within. This 
Thunbergla needs a warm, sheltered spot 
in a well-drained position, such as in a 
narrow border in front of a glass struc¬ 
ture. A protection of Bracken or leaves 
may be afforded it in winter.—K. R. W. 

Asclepias Douglasi.— This is now in full 
bloom. Although it was introducer! nearly 
seventy years ago it is very seldom met 
with in gardens. TJnlike Asclepias 
tuberosa, it attains its fullest proportions 
in a fairly damp spot. It will often ex¬ 
ceed 6 feet in height, the oval leaves being 
each a foot in length and nearly 5 inches 
in breadth. Its flowers are not to be com¬ 
pared for effectiveness with those of A. 
tuberosa, whose flat heads of brilliant 
orange-scarlet blossoms form glowing spots 
of colour in the border. It bears large, 
rounded heads of small flowers, some of 
the blossom-clusters having a circum¬ 
ference of close on 12 inches. The corollas, 
which are less than i inch across, are of 
a yellowish colour, the reflexed petals of 
a dull reddish tint. The blossoms appear 
to be very sweetly perfumed, since they 
attract innumerable bees, bumble bees, 
flies, butterflies, and other insects, which 
speedily become stupefied by the nectar. 
It is a native of Western America and is 
perfectly hardy. If a large plant is dug 
up shoots will continue to spring up, 
sometimes for several years, from portions 
of the roots that were unavoidably left 
behind when the specimen was shifted — 
Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

Clematis and manure. —As to notes on 
the gardener’s fetish—stable manure—let 
me say that my object is not to show 
that I agree with authorities, but to 
show that they are wrong. Someone 
brings in the “ English Flower Garden,” 
and quotes a passage against me to prove 
that I approve of stable manure. Since 
those w T ords were written I have planted 
some hundreds of Clematis, and, I hope, 
have learned a little. Mulching has a 
certain value, even for Clematis, but it is 
not necessary'. I used to thiuk at one 
time that lime was essential, and now 
know it is not so. To be quite sure of 
myself I wrote to M. Morel, of Lyons, 
who has raised some beautiful kinds of 
Clematis and knows them well. I asked 
his opinion, ns I am going to plant some 
of liis new kinds. This is what he 
says:—“ Clematises succeed very well 
in granitic argillous soils. Lime is 
not indispensable, but not hurtful in 
moderation. The essential thing Is 
good sharp sand, with a little light soil 
or turfy loam. Leaf-mould may be put 
in hut not near the roots. Good loam, 
inclined to be heavy, suits most kinds. 
I do not like vegetable refuse, as it 
may lead to disease.” The fact is the 
plants are not so difficult to grow as 
people suppose, the essential point being 
to have them on their own roots, and 
where possible plant them close to shrubs. 
—W. 


FRUIT. 

MILDEW ON VINES. 

I have had trouble with mildew on Vine* in a 
cold greenhouse, 40 feet by 20 feet by 25 feet 
high, and am told it is because it has been 
kept open too much before Grapes were 
formed, etc. At any rate, not a single bunch 
was tit to eat, I am advised to burn sulphur 
to eradicate this pest, llow much sulphur will 
he needed? Is it the ordinary yellow sulphur 
in round sticks? Your advice will be wel¬ 
comed.—F. P. G. 

[On no account burn sulphur in the 
house. Nothing short of a thorough 
cleansing of both house and Vines will be 
of the slightest avail. After the Vine has 
been pruned free both stem and rods of 
loose bark, and then scrub them with 
warm water in which a little soap has 
been dissolved, being careful at the same 
time not to injure the buds with the 
scrubbing-brush. Then gather up the 
primings, bark, dead leaves, etc., and burn 
the lot. This done, give the house a 
thorough scrubbing, using for the puniose 
a solution made as follows:—In the 
bottom of a bucket place a good handful 
of soft soap. Work this into a pasty- 
looking mixture by gradually pouring in 
J pint of paraffin, When thoroughly 
amalgamated fill up the bucket with boil¬ 
ing water. Tour one-lmlf of this into 
another bucket, and fill up both with hot 
water. Scrub every particle of woodwork 
and glass with tills, and rinse down with 
clean water. Seraiie the walls and iime- 
wasli them, using fresh kiln or lump lime 
for the purpose. While this is slaking and 
boiling pour in j pint of paraffin. When 
it has finished slaking add enough water 
to reduce the whole to the right con¬ 
sistency, and apply while hot. Then dress 
the Vine with Gishurst’s compound, using 
the latter at the strength mentioned and 
as directed in the printed instructions to 
be found on the lid of the box. Keep a 
good look-out when the Vine makes new 
growth, and if mildew puts in an appear¬ 
ance dust the affected leaves immediately 
with flowers of sulphur. If dealt witli 
promptly in this manner the attack can 
be stayed, but if it is allowed to develop 
before resorting to remedies it is then diffi¬ 
cult to subdue, and ofttimes the crop Is 
rendered useless. A cold, close, stagnant 
atmosphere and cold draughts are gener¬ 
ally the cause of mildew appearing in un¬ 
heated houses, and very careful manage¬ 
ment is required to ward off an attack.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

House sewage. —T would be glad to know 
if house sewage can be utilised at this time of 
year. Fruit, flowers, and vegetables are grown 
at present. The sewage i« pumped up once a 
week and thrown into a ditch. Would it do 
harm to use it on tlie garden? Please say if 
it would benefit anything?— M. Smith. 

[The liquid which you describe as house- 
sewage is so diluted with water that it 
cannot at the most contain more than 5 per 
cent, actual mnnurial matter in it. For 
that reason it may be used freely ns ordin¬ 
ary water over any soil or about crops, 
shrubs, fruit-trees, Roses, or practically 
any description of plants needing more 
than tlie customary atmospheric moisture. 
But it would be more fitted for ordinary 
use were it pumped up each day into a 
large tub and lie thus exposed to the air. 
as such exposure would both aerate and 
warm it, thus rendering it more fitted for 
use. When so exposed it might be given 
very freely to Asparagus-beds, Rhubarb, 
and Cabbages. Roses, fruit-trees, and 
shrubs would greatly benefit by liberal 
applications of the liquid. If it were de¬ 
sired to make the liquid into a more 
manorial force it would be well to add fo 
the tub, as often as refilled, a pint or 
pound of guano or any good artificial 
manure-mixture. A jerk of soot put into 
a <■< irse bag and soaked in the liquid for 
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twenty-four hours would greatly help to 
strengthen the liquid. If you have more 
than you can use in this way then it can 
be thrown on to a heap of vegetable re¬ 
fuse, where it can be intermixed with the 
solid matter of the heap, and then dug into 
the soil. Let good soakings be given at 
one time rather than mere surface water¬ 
ings. Great quantities of such valuable 
plant food are wasted which, if put into a 
large tub in an out-of-the-way place in a 
garden, would prove most valuable 
manure.] 

Apple Star of Devon. — A friend has a 
small tree of this variety on Paradise 
stock about three years from the graft and 
about 3 feet high and 3 feet through. It 
set an enormous quantity of fruit, and at 
the present time carries 113 of fair size. 
Of course, in the ordinary way the fruits 
would have been thinned out, but as an 


back to admit all the air possible. Plants 
to be forced later, may, when pit or frame 
accommodation will allow of it, be treated 
in the same way in the course of another 
two or three weeks, or according to 
weather conditions. Failing this, the best 
way is to plunge them in ashes, forming a 
lied or beds of convenient size with boards 
placed on edge and held in position with 
stakes. On the approach of very severe 
weather a covering of litter or Bracken 
will prevent the freezing of the balls and 
the splitting of the pots. When every 
available space under glass has to be 
utilised for the storing of plants of some 
description the difficulty in regard to the 
wintering of pot Strawberries may be over¬ 
come by placing them in Peach-houses and 
vineries at rest. 

Pruning or not pruning the first year— 

This is a very trifling question compared 



Convolvulus mauritanicus as an edging. 


experiment the result is quite wonderful. 
The fruit is sweet and pleasant and gives 
promise when fully ripe of being very 
desirable. This Apple appears to be well 
worth growing. I do not think that any 
tree of the same size has ever cropiied 
better than this one, and ail the fruits are 
fit size for dessert. This is the only 
variety in a small collection that has done 
so well.—W. J. Fahmeb. 

Pot Strawberries. — Those intended for 
early forcing will now' be the better for 
being placed in a cold pit or frames so 
that when necessary the sashes can be put 
on to protect them from heavy rain or 
snow, and ensure the crowns a needful 
season of rest. Although necessary to 
guard against a saturated condition, dry¬ 
ness must lie guarded against. The plants 
should, therefore, be looked over every few' 
days and water afforded to those actually 
in need of it. When requisite put the 
sashes over the plants, dqlting them at the 
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with the after treatment of fruit-trees. In 
an elaborate paper it is sought to prove 
that fruit-trees ought to be pruned the 
first year. This is against the experience 
ot many men in France, where orchard 
culture is well understood and practised. 

The results obtained by the experiment 
lead to the conclusion that all varieties of 
Apples grow better in the first season, if 
they are pruned in the season of planting, 
than if left unpruned, and that the checlt 
imposed by neglect of pruning is felt by 
trees on Paradise Stock for at least three 
years after planting, while trees on Crab 
Stock appear to reoover more quickly, and 
perhaps even to gain slightly in their 
second and third years —Journal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. 

Ctrease-bands on Apple-trees (F. Kemp ).— 
Put strips of brown paper at about 1 foot from 
the base of the tree round the stem and smear 
these with cart-grease or any sticky substance 
to prevent the female moths getting on to the 
branches. Do not put the grease on the stem 
of the tree. Gather up all the Apples that 
have fallen and burn them. Examine the 
bands frequently and smear them a second 
time if you find that the grease has become 
dry. Do this at once. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A BEAUTIFUL EDGING PLANT. 

I am devoted to edging plants In the flower 
garden. There cannot be any good 
flower garden without them. They 
soften so many hard lines and give 
variety and beauty apart from the main 
contents of the beds. Among the many I 
have tried, the blue Bindweed of North 
Africa (Convolvulus mauritanicus) is the 
most successful. It grow's very well in 
my county and is, in the main, hardy. I 
certainly put a few bits of Bracken over 
it and probably it would not be so hardy in 
all parts of the country. Below the edg¬ 
ing are Crocuses, which come up in masses 
when the Bindweed is over. So I get 
two good things from the same spot of 
ground. Neither is disturbed so long us 
we can help it. W. 


TUFTED TANSIES : EARLY 
PROPAGATION. 

Those who wish to provide an early lot 
of plants for autumn planting should 
take in hand their plants without further 
delay. The moist weather of late has re¬ 
habilitated plants that threatened to suc¬ 
cumb in the later days of June, owing to 
the abnormally long period of hot, dry 
weather. Pansies of all kinds, including 
the show and fancy sorts and the Tufted 
Pansies, are now in excellent condition. 
The Violettas were never in such a satis¬ 
factory couditiou as they are to-day. The 
little shoots borne at the base of the 
plants, if broken out or cut out, make 
ideal 

Cuttings. Those who require a large 
supply would be well advised to cut back 
to within 1 inch or 2 inches of their base 
all tlie growths of alternate plants. This 
treatment will induce the old stools to 
produce numerous fresh young shoots. 
Some growers may hesitate to treat their 
plants in this drastic fashion so early in 
the season, but assuming the plants were 
j)ut out fairly close the effect of this 
cutting back will not ho the eyesore that 
some growers imagine. Of course, it is 
far better to have a few plants of each 
variety planted out in an out-of-the-way 
corner of the garden, so that the grower 
may draw on these for his cuttings. In 
small gardens where only a few dozen 
plants of each variety are required, it 
should be an easy matter to find a suf¬ 
ficient supply of the young growths by 
which to keep up the stock. I find the 
greatest success has attended the propa¬ 
gation of these plants quite late in the 
year, and cuttings inserted In late Octo¬ 
ber and throughout November have in¬ 
variably rooted freely. 

Cuttings from 2] inches to 3 inches in 
length are quite long enough. The lower 
leaves should be trimmed off and the stem 
cut through with a sharp knife im¬ 
mediately below a joint. At this season a 
cutting-bed may be made up in any cool 
part of the garden, or in a semi-shaded 
position. Those who cannot find accom¬ 
modation for a cutting - bed outdoors 
should utilise shallow wooden boxes, in 
which they root quite readily. The 
ordinary shallow boxes that are used by 
nurserymen and others are familiar to 
most readers. They are about 15 inches 
loug by 10 inches wide, and about 2 Inches 
deep. In such boxes it is possible to 
accommodate at least 100 cuttings. The 
cuttings are dibbled in in rows, about 
1] inch apurt, and about 1 inch asunder 
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in the rows. The base of the cuttings 
should always rest on the soil. To ensure 
the proper rooting of the cutting the soil 
should be pressed linuly to its base. Any 
light, sandy soil will answer. I use loam 
and leaf-mould in equal proportions with 
u free admixture of coarse sand or clean 
road-grit. The boxes so soon as filled 
should be well watered, arranged on pots, 
etc., in the cool quarters already referred 
to. By arranging them in this fashion it 
is impossible for worms to get into the 
soil. AVoodview. 


SECOND GROWTH AND FLOWER. 
These have been strongly in evidence tl is 
year owing to the heavy rains that fol¬ 
lowed a dry, hot time from the third week 
in May until Just before St. Swithiu’s, and 
where one had the time to clear away all 
dead and dying flowers the second display 
is remarkable, individual spikes and 
flowers not so large as at the first, but 
plenty of them. This has especially been 
the case with Antirrhinums, Galegas, and 
(Enotlieras, all welcome inmates of the 
hardy-plant border. Antirrhinums may 
generally be expected to give a fairly good 
second display, and this year it is extra 
good, while the Galegas are surprising. 
G. Hartlandi will go close on ti feet with 
good cultivation, and occasional clumps 
both of the lilac and white forms, just 
lightly staked to keep them within bounds, 
have been a very interesting feature of 
the hardy-plant border this season from 
early July until September. When a good 
purple*Antirrhinum is acquired the grower 
mny sow S pinch of seed every year on 
the chance of getting something extra 
good. There is an impression that all the 
CEnotheras are short-lived in flower, but 
this is not true of fruticosa and its varie¬ 
ties, the display of good healthy plants 
lasting right through the summer. 
Clumps of seedling Lathyrus have also 
made a lot of new growth and are just 
now (August 25th) well in flower for the 
second time. Another plant that will re¬ 
pay a little extra attention towards secur¬ 
ing a second display is Salvia virgata 
nemorosa ; indeed, the effect produced at 
the time of the second flowering is quite 
unique, a part of the plants showing the 
spikes of violet flowers, and on the other 
part is the deep rich red of the bracts and 
stems. E. It. S. 

Hardwick. 


MANURING CLEMATISES. 

It is quite true, as Miss Willmott says, 
that Clematises have flowered this sea¬ 
son very freely. There is in many gardens 
a great deal of uncertainty attending their 
planting, and a very heavy casualty list 
can be recorded by many who have grown 
them. Presumably, neither “ W. R.” nor 
Miss Willmott has had this undesirable 
experience. I could cite many instances 
of disappointment both in my own case 
and in the case of friends who have 
planted Clematises. 

I have heard it remarked that a reason 
for failure may be the absence of lime iu 
the soil, it being supposed that lime in 
some form is essential to their well-doing. 
Whether this be true or otherwise I always 
add lime when preparing the stations for 
planting, and those that have been estab¬ 
lished grow freely and flower abundantly. 
Clematises are seen to very great ad¬ 
vantage when planted near other shrubs 
over which they can ramble at will. Of 
course, one would not purposely associate 
them with a choice specimen tree or shrub. 
Clematises need something to which they 
can cling, and they sometimes are asso¬ 
ciated effectively with Roses on the 
jiergola. An arch spanning the garden- 
path offers a vennipod lmsitioi*. In such 
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a |position I have one growing which keeps 
up a continuous display for at least four 
mouths. Its first blooms are double, 
then, presumably from some degree of ex¬ 
haustion, its flowers become single. At the 
time of writing (mid-September) there are 
still fine stray flowers. The name has 
been lost, and tinfortunately even exjierts 
have failed to recognise it. The vigorous- 
growing C. montuna I have seen mounting 
up to a great height on forest trees on a 
Wiltshire estate and flowering freely. C. 
llammula, too, is equally at home on the 
edges of the woodland, where it can 
ramble over tree and hedge. A pecu¬ 
liarity in the case of the garden Clematis 
is that some kinds may grow for a time, 
then disappear, giving one the impression 
they are dead. Left undisturbed it occa¬ 
sionally hap]Sins that strong shoots will 
spring up from the root-stock, and, if 
carefully guarded, often become per¬ 
manently established. 1 have recollections 
of several such cases, and for this reason 
do not hasten to replant until I have been 
fully assured no hope remains. In regard 
to manuring and mulching 1 have never 
seen the practice adopted anywhere. 

West Wilts. 

THE PROPAGATING SEASON. 
September is the usual time for propa¬ 
gating many flower garden plants, such as 
Geraniums, Marguerites, Peutstemons, ami 
soft-wooded things generally. Geraniums 
do best iu the oi>cn air, but must not be 
delayed. At the present time the best 
Geranium, scarlet especially, is Paul 
Crampel. Take young cuttings getting a 
bit firm cut just beneath a joint with 
bottom leaves removed and dibble firmly in 
boxes or pots of sandy soil after the sap 
has dried a little; then stand on ashes in 
the sunshine. Other soft things should be 
in a frame opened iu the morning to let the 
damp escape and shaded from hot sun. 
Latterly the weather has not been so suit¬ 
able for Geraniums, but has been more 
suitable for Eegonias, hut last season was 
too dry for Iiegouias, and the demand for 
them this season fell off, to some people’s 
regret. Marguerites, I’entstemons, and 
the best Antirrhinums strike best in cool 
frames dibbled in the bed in the frame. 
Calceolarias will do well under like con¬ 
ditions. I generally delay these till the 
first week of October or a little later, as a 
little frost will not injure them; and if an 
early frost should come a mat spread over 
them will keep them safe. Resides soft 
things Roses and Evergreen shrubs and 
trees will strike root now in a cool frame 
in a bed of good soil made firm. Shade 
when the sun is bright iu the middle of 
the day; give water when necessary. I 
have found a slight top-dressing of leaf- 
mould useful in keeping the conditions 
suitable. E. u. 


BORDERS OF MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 
At this time of the year, when the flower- 
borders, if not quite done for, are at least 
at their last stage before final dissolution, 
it is a joy to come upon a well-planted 
border of the jierennial Asters, with their 
clear, fresh colouring ail the more 
accentuated by contrast with the general 
sombre rustiness of the greater part of the 
neighbouring vegetation. For the exten¬ 
sion of the time of enjoyment of hardy 
flowers, as well as for their own beauty, 
it is well worth while to have them in a 
separate border in some place rather away 
from other gardening. If a double border 
can be given to them alone it is all the 
better, and it will add another month to 
the life of tlie hardy flower garden. In 
fact it is desirable to have two separate 
double borders of Michaelmas Daisies in 
different places. There are now such 


large numbers of desirable kinds that the 
difficulty is to choose few enough, for, 
unless a Daisy border is of unusual size 
or length, a better effect is gained by using 
not more than twelve to fifteen kinds in 
bold drifts than by having a larger number 
iu less latches. 

Among the kinds of medium height are 
tlie splendid Nova; Anglia; Hyecroft Purple 
and another of the same family named 
Mitelielli. At the back is one of the best, 
the grand puniceus, with its large, closely- 
clustered heads of palest grey-lilac, and a 
number of the tall varieties of Novi-Belgii, 
with some groups of white Dahlias, and in 
front of these the newer Aster, Mrs. 
Tynarn, about 3 feet high, of pinkish- 
mauve colouring. Throughout the borders 
are groups of plants with grey foliage, 
such as Phlomis fruticosa, Lyme-grass, 
and Euphorbia Charncia.s, pleasantly 
breaking tlie flowery masses. Some 
groups of flowers of pink colouring are 
admitted in this double border—Japanese 
Anemone, double Soapwort, and the large 
Stoneerop — Sedum spectabile, the last 
always covered with bees and butterflies. 
Here the flowers are Dahlia Lady Prim¬ 
rose, pale sulphur African Marigold, 
lemon-white Snapdragon, and flowering 
Golden Foal her Feverfew at the foot. 

By the time the September borders 
begin to look a little over-run the ones for 
the later kinds are brilliant with their 
clear, fresh beauty. Here there are no 
other coloured flowers; the Starworts are 
alone, with the sole inclusion of the great 
white Daisy — Pyrethrum uliginosum, 
whose time of flowering, being inter¬ 
mediate, serves equally iu the borders of 
the two seasons. Here is again A. Amellus, 
a rallier late variety being chosen; then 
tlie low-growing, pinkish Mine. Soy mice, a 
lale dwarf Novi-Belgii seedling and a 
latisli vimineus, again with Ageratum and 
Stachys next the path. Then J. Dickson 
and Archer Hind, both of moderate 
growth; Flora, a home-grown seedling of 
pale mauve lilac ; cordifolius elegans and 
its lovely variant Diana, raised by the late 
Rev. C. Wolley-Dod ; the fine old Robert 
Parker, Top Sawyer, Ella, and three of 
the late Novae-Anglia;—namely, J. Bowman 
(reddish-purple), Constance (violet-purple), 
and a pale pink, Novte-AnglitE ruber. 
There are now several varieties of this in 
deeper pink colourings, but there is always 
a danger in tlie reddish colouring of 
Michaelmas Daisies; it is apt to come of a 
heavy quality, neither good in itself nor 
easily employable from the artist’s point 
of view among the fresher lilacs and 
purples. The older pale pink ruber is 
e.-qiecially beautiful with the large white 
Daisy—Pyrethrum uliginosum, and is pur¬ 
posely trained through and among it. 
Asters Thomson! and Hon. Edith Gibbs are 
two beautiful kinds that should not be 
omitted. In addition to those, or as alter¬ 
natives, some of the line newer Asters 
should be grown ; tlie grand Climax, the 
double Beauty of Colwall; the still more 
recent Queen, Magnet, H. Adams, and the 
two Novre-Auglia; Lil Fardell and Itye- 
eroft Pink. Among shorter-growing new 
kinds there should be Lady Lloyd, Esther, 
and Lovely.—G. J skill, in The Garden. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Carnation Cecilia.— Will you kindly tell me 
ot a good yellow Border Carnation? I have 
tried Cecilia, but I find that it will not et-aml 
rough weather.— Torqi'ay. 

[There Is no good yellow Carnation for 
tlie o]>on air. We have tried the best and 
had to regret it.] 

Border Carnations.— The layers being 
well rooted should now be lifted and 
placed in 34,-inch i>ots and stood in a cold 
frame for the winter. In some localities 
^xoellont results are obtained by planting 
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at once in the positions the plants are 
intended to flower in next season, but 
where the soil is heavy, and a damp 
atmosphere has to be contended with in 
winter, it is much the wiser course to pot 
and winter the plants in n frame. Here 
they can be protected from heavy rains 
and fog, while frost, when severe, can be 
excluded by banking litter or bracken 
round the frame, a good thickness of 
either placed on the sashes also serving 
the same purpose. Where planting has to 
be done now the beds or borders should 
undergo a course of preparation, and the 
more unsuitable the staple the more care¬ 
fully should this be done.—A. W. 

Hardy .flower borders. There is always 
something to do at this season of the year 
among the hardy plants, and few things 
in the garden repay a little attention in a 
more marked degree. Just at present the , 


form useful foils. The display of Phloxes 
is yet maintained, but a recurrence of 
rain will most likely put a period to their ! 
effectiveness. The various kinds of 
Helianthus are noteworthy. H. multi- 
florus is very free. H. in. Miss Meilish 1 
will shortly be in flower. This massive 
Sunflower is, as a rule, of too robust | 
growth to be really effective in borders, 
but, owing to the drought of June, it is of j 
moderate dimensions during the present 
season. H. rigidus (or, as it was formerly 
called, Harpaiium rigidum) is yet a good, if 
rather antiquated variety, while the many 
different double-flowering sorts are con¬ 
spicuous. The blue spikes of Aeonitum 
septentrionale, and the feathery heads of 
Statice latifolia give a welcome change 
from the rather striking repetition of 
yellow which, just now, is in evidence.— 
W. McG., Kirkcudbright. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

VERBENA ROSE QUEEN. 

I have been very much struck of late with 
the great beauty of some well-chosen 
Verbenas, too often forgotten nowadays. 
Rose Queen has given me immense pleasure 
with its fine colour and good form. Even 
in the house it looks very well, but its best 
use is as undergrowth in flower-beds of 
Lilies, Roses, etc.; it has a noble use as an 
edging. I get the plant from Keynes, 
Williams, of Salisbury. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Thalictrum adiantifollum.— Much in¬ 
terest has been evinced these last few 
years in the Thalictrums, particularly 



Verbena Bose Quean in the house. 


display is highly interesting, things having 
almost entirely recovered from the effects 
of the recent cold snap and heavy storms 
of rain. Kniphofias make a line shows 
hardy Chrysanthemums come on apace, 
while almost every day sees additions to 
the numbers of Michaelmas Daisies in 
bloom. Some, very large chimps of 
Solidago canadensis, If not in themselves 
Intrinsically valuable, are undoubtedly 
effective, their yellow spikes being very 
freely produced. The smaller and more 
choice S. Virgaurea is equally free, and 
does well in comparative shade. Chelone 
barbata and C. obliqua Lyoni are good, 
tiie latter, perhaps, the more showy of 
the two. Jajianese Anemones, a trifle 
early, are useful. A. alba Uonorine 
Joubert is very pure, while A. a. Whirl¬ 
wind, by reason of its curiously-twisted 
petals, is notewor^Ty?* ^f^e pi^k^a^ieties 


Phlox Le Malidi.—It is now some years 
since this Phlox was sent out, and at that 
time the flowers attracted notice as being an 
advance in point of colour upon those of Ins, 
which were for long the bluest of the section. 

1 do not care for the blue-flowered Phloxes. 
Le Mahdi i« a vigorous grower and gives good 
trusses of deep rich violet-blue flowers. \Y hen 
well grown exnibitors often find it useful. In 
the garden, however, it is less effective than 
might be expected, the colour not showing 
well up at a distance.—S. A. 

Antheinises.—I have, I think, previously re¬ 
ferred to the value of the Antheinises as free- 
flowering border plants. My high opinion of 
these useful and showy subjects has been C9 n_ 
Armed during the present rather peculiar 
season. From early summer the plants have 
been full of bloom—alike during drought and 
in dripping weather—and at this late date 
(October 3rd) the display of Anthemisee is 
little inferior to that of midsummer.—YV. Met*. 

Phlox Baron Van Dedem.— This is, I think, 
better than the well-known Cocquelicot. 
The trusses are large, the individual flowers 
also large, and of a bright scarlet. I noted it 
in a very fine collection of Phloxes in a public 
park this autumn.—S. A. 


since tile advent of T. Delavayi and T. 
dipterocarpunr. There is, however, 
another variety to which I would like to 
call the attention of readers, especially 
those who are often at a loss for delicate- 
looking foliage for cutting. I refer to T. 
adiantifolium, which I have grown for 
years, and can testify to its usefulness for- 
cutting. The fronds are as fragile-looking 
as those of an Adiantum, yet stand well 
when cut, and are nice for- mixing 
amongst Sweet Peas, Shirley and Iceland 
Poppies, and other delicate - looking 
flowers. One may keep the Ferns for 
table decoration, and rely on this Thalic- 
trurn for supplying cut material. It is, I 
And, best to give the plants a place on a 
well - drained border, and if possible 
where the foliage may be shielded from 
hot sun.— Townsman. 
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when a close propagating pit with some 
bottom heat is available.—W. MeG. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plants for a conservatory.—I have a large 
ami lofty conservatory which faces south-east 
and gets very little sun except in the early 
morning. Can I grow flowers in it, or would 
it be best to devote it to Ferns and orna¬ 
mental-leaved plants? Any suggestions as to 
plants suitable would be welcome.— Nuisance. 


[In such a structure as you mention it 
is not at all likely that you will succeed 
in the culture of flowering plants in 
general. Given a reasonable amount of 
ventilation Camellias, however, might 
thrive therein. The more vigorous-grow¬ 
ing Ferns would also suit your purpose, 
even the Tree Ferns, particularly Dick- 
sonia antarctica, would do well. Aspidis¬ 
tras would also be at home under similar 
conditions, and other fine-leaved plants 
that would do well are Aralia Sieboldi, 
Asparagus pluinosus, Asparagus Sprengeri, 
Eurya latifolia variegata, Cordyline 
australis, Clmnnerops humills, Phormium 
tenax, Eulalia japonicn variegata, Myrtles, 
and Araucaria excelsa. Of Palms, besides 
Chamterops humilis above mentioned may 
be named Cocos flexuosa, the Kentias, and 
Khupis flnbelliformis. We presume that 
there is suflicient fire-heat to keep the 
structure free from frost during the 
w inter, as if there is no provision for heat¬ 
ing, several of the plants above mentioned 
would suffer. Passiflora eoerulea and its 
white variety, as well as the red and wdiito 
Lapagerias, would most likely prove to be 
good climbers.] 

Plants for forcing.— Azaleas, Deutzias, 
Lilacs, Stapliylea colchica, Viburnums, 
Wistarias, etc., used for forcing, will now 
be given the necessary potting, reiiotting, 
or top-dressing. It is not necessary to re¬ 
pot the plants every year, but if this is not 
done a good top-dressing is essential. Re¬ 
move as much of the old soil as possible 
w ithout damaging the roots, and if this is 
done carefully in the case of those that are 
to be potted, receptacles of the same size 
may be employed again. Select good 
fibrous loam and mix with it a quantity of 
leaf-mould and well-decayed manure. In 
the case of Azaleas peat must be em¬ 
ployed. Pot firmly, and when the work is 
finished give a thorough watering, after¬ 


wards plunging the pots in ashes to their 
rims, as a safeguard, against frost and the 
cracking of the i>ots. It will repay to do 
the work carefully, and if it is done in 
good time the roots will have a better 
opportunity of making a good start before 
forcing is commenced.— F. W. Gali.op. 

Dutch Hyacinths.— If these arc intended 
for blooming about Christmas no. time 
must now be lost until the batch is potted 
up. As a rule, those bulbs are planted 
singly in li-ineh pots ; but a very fine effect 
can be produced by planting six bulbs in a 
10-inch pan. Naturally, when used in this 
way the bulbs must be of a distinct 
variety, or, at least, tire varieties—if more 
than one colour is used in a pan—must 
flower simultaneously. Nothing is more 
disappointing than to find the bulbs in 
such a case expanding at irregular 
intervals. For this purpose Charles 
Dickens (blue), Moreno (red), and Paix de 
1'Europe (white) can be recommended. 
Suecesslonal plantings from now till the 
end of December will maintain a display 
until well on in spring.—W. McG. 

Ceropegia Wood!. — A recent note con¬ 
cerning C. Woodi reminds me that it is of 
much service in the stove and is useful for 
associating with Panicum variegatum, 
Tradescantia tricolor, and other pendulous 
plants rather limited in number for stove 
work. It was formerly used in this way 
in the gardens at St. Mary’s Isle, Kirk¬ 
cudbright, where I had the pleasure of re¬ 


newing my acquaintance with it. 
easily propngateif ’ - J 


It is 


v>j e tings 


Geranium, Oak-leaved.—This is useful as a 
pot plant. ThcBe wanting fiue-foliaged plants 
for furnishing would find it most useful. 
When I had to provide a big lot of material 
for house furnishing in autumn, this did me 
good service, taking the plaoe of Ferns, and 
lasting much longer. Plants potted in early 
summer and when established placed in the 
open are very hard, and hear rough usage. 
If needed for edging groups, etc., cuttinga 
rooted in single pots in June are moet useful. 
Weil-grown plants are most ornamental in 
vases.— 3. C._ 

GARDEN FOOD. 

SPINACH REET. 

The owner of a small garden naturally 
looks round for those vegetables that will 
give the best return for the limited space 
that can be afforded them. As a green 
vegetable I consider the Spinach Beet in 
this respect is unsurpassed, tts it keeps up 
a succession of leaves for many months. 
A few rows here, the seed of which was 
sown in the middle of April, and from 
which the first picking took place the 
second week in June, have been gathered 
from two or three times a week since the 
last-mentioned date. As the total length of 
all the rows, which are IS inches apart, 
constitutes but a 40-feet run, the return 
from that small piece of ground has been 
great. Of course, it was well dug and 
manured, and during the long, dry spell 
was watered whenever possible. The 
young plants were thinned out to about 
(i inches apart. Although the first-sown 
crop was yielding so well, a small sowing 
was again made on August Bank Holiday, 
and that is now' yielding plenty of leaves. 
The plants from the earlier sowing, how¬ 
ever, continue to give a good return. My 
garden is in a dry position, hence artificial 
watering must be resorted to in order to 
obtain the best results. A continual 
stirring of the surface of the ground 
serves to economise water as much as jk>s- 
sibie. As the position is hot and dry I for 
a couple of years grew the New Zealand 
Spinach (Tetragonia expansa), but have 
now discarded it. This was from no 
failure of its cropping qualities, but be¬ 
cause I preferred the flavour of the 
Spinach Beet. Tastes, however, differ so 
much that it is not likely all will agree in 
this respect. Wimbledon. 


BRAZIL NUTS. 

Naivee has determined that in regard to 
bulk the British Isles shall use imported j 
Nuts, at the head of which, by common 
consent, the Brazil must be placed. The 
crop which the trade ami public are now 
using amounts to only half that of the 
preceding year. Consequently, wholesale 
prices are above normal, and retailers can¬ 
not sell this variety for less than 8d. to 
lOd. a pound. An elementary knowledge 
of nutritive substances suffices to prove the 
worth of the Nut. Its richness in oil or 
fat is a remarkable feature. There are 
many who deem the Brazil Nut indi¬ 
gestible ; and so it is if insufficiently 
masticated The Nut, when pounded with 
pestle and mortar, goes entirely to paste, 
leaving no grain. If the teeth are used 
with similar effect, as they should be, the 
Nut will be found easy of digestion and 
assimilation. Much might be written 
about the 

Home of the Brazil Nut, the mighty 
tree on which it grows (Bertholletia 
excelsa), and the difficulty of gather¬ 
ing the crop. The country is replete 
with interest, especially to adventurous 
spirits who revel in dangerous expeditions. 
In vast forests through which flow several 
tributaries of the Amazon there flourish 
trees of great magnitude. Of these the 
most remarkable is that which produces 


the Brazil Nut. It grows to a height of 
100 feet to 150 feet, with a smooth cylin¬ 
drical trunk about- 3 feet or 4 feet in 
diameter. The fruit is almost round and 
about 6 inches in diameter, having an ex¬ 
tremely hard shell J inch thick. This shell 
contains triangular wrinkled seeds so per¬ 
fectly packed by Nature that when once 
disturbed it is Impossible to replace them. 
When ripe the fruits fall from the tree and 
are gathered by natives, known as Castan- 
hieros, who dexterously split open the 
shell with a peculiarly-shaped knife. 
The seeds thus released are ready for ship¬ 
ment to Para and Manaos, whence they 
are exported chiefly to New York and 
Liverpool. These seeds are known as 
Brazil Nuts. Gathering Nuts in Brazil is 
a dangerous occupation. Fortunately 
much of the crop falls to the ground in 
the manner described, but, according to 
Brazilian merchants, a large proportion re¬ 
mains on the trees, which are infested 
with ants, spiders, scorpions, and other 
pests inimical to man. Further, in the 
forests a huge quantity of Nuts must be 
wasted because of the impenetrable nature 
of the district. The collecting of the crop 
fiequently occupies several months. At 
times the gatherers are forced to abandon 
their work and flee to places of safety. 
Who, under the circumstances, would not 
prefer to pay lOd. a pound here rather 
than gather the Nuts personally even at a 
greatly reduced cost? If only it were i»s- 
sible to secure all the Nuts grown in Brazil 
tlie price of the fruit would be appreci¬ 
ably reduced. 

The Sapucaia. —Brazil produces also 
another excellent Nut, the Sapucaia. This 
grows in a huge Pear-shaped pod, which 
upon attaining maturity otiens naturally, 
thus releasing the Nuts, which fall to the 
ground. Unfortunately, there are 
thousands of native monkeys to whom the 
Nut is attractive and palatable, and the 
astute animals help themselves liberally to 
the fruit .—Daily Telegraph. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cabbage Little Gem. -For use at this 
season this is an ideal Cabbage, not only 
on account of its size, but its excellent 
quality. At this time of year, when the 
Vegetable Marrows are past and other 
good vegetables are scarce, a small, sweet, 
quickly-grown Cabbage is valuable. In 
this part of the country (south) in a light 
soil the summer Cauliflowers are jioor just 
[ now r , while the later ones are not quite 
ready. I like Little Gem on account of its 
compact growth—being very dwarf with 
few outer leaves—and its distinct mild 
flavour. In the last-named respect it 
much resembles the Rosette Colewort, but 
it is more useful. It does not split like 
the Colewort, but remains solid for a long 
time when full-grown. It may by atten¬ 
tion to sowing and planting be bad in ex¬ 
cellent condition till Christmas. For 
October supplies it is well to sow in July 
or even a little earlier in the north. Much, 
however, depends upon the weather and 
germination of the seed, also planting out 
and not allowing the plants to get drawn 
in the seed bed.—W. F. 

Large Vegetable Marrows. — In most cases 
the value ot the Marrow for market liee in its 
size, but why not grow such ae the Bueh and 
Custard Marrows? I feel sure they would be 
appreciated by those who study quality in 
vegetables. If such kinds as the Improved 
Custard, a trailing variety, and the closer 
growers of Bush Custard were grown, being so 
prolific, they would give a good return for 
space occupied, while if cooked when quite 
young the quality ia excellent.—C. B. F. 

Seeds of French Beans.—We have been hav¬ 
ing lately an excellent dish—the seeds of wasted 
French Beans. Shelled, soaked twelve or 
fourteen hours in cold water, boiled, and 
served with a thin sauce of fresh Tomatoes 
thickened with a little butter and flour, they 
are very good. Now in all English gardens 
the wasted Beaus are thrown away.—M. T. E. 
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ROSES. 

CLEMATISES ON TRELLIS. 

This shows a way of growing Clematises 
on a trellis running through flower-beds. 
The success of trellis culture is quite 
striking. In the foreground there is a 
group of Rose Viscountess Carlow, a g<pod 
Rose but much subject to mildew, and still 
so good that mildew docs not prevent us 
growing it. The kinds of Clematis are 
mainly the large Japanese and varieties 


like the buds of the Rose bush, which are 
pinkish-apricot, and the little stalks are fur¬ 
nished with bristles, whereas the normal Rose 
: stalk is quite smooth. Can any cause be given. 

and could such a growth be struck as a cut- 
i ting?—E ast Suffolk. 

[The Rose is showing a rather common 
peculiarity called proliferation. It is due 
to continued growth and brandling of a 
part of the flower. The part of the Rose 
fruit which becomes coloured when ripe 
I and forms the flesh is really part of the 
stem which carries the floral leaves, the 
I sepals, petals, stamens, and carpels, and 


would tell me the proper time at which to 
transplant Sootch Roses, also what sort of 
soil they like, and whether cuttings can be 
taken now or should they be propagated by 
layers? They are at present doing very badly 
in chalky soil.—D. S. R. 

[Rosn spinosissima, popularly known as 
the Scotch or Eumet Rose, may be trans¬ 
planted at any time from now to the end 
; of March—the earlier the better. The 
Scotch Roses are extremely hardy and the 
soil must be lioor indeed in which they 
will not thrive, their native habitat being 
t sandy waste lands and hillsides, while 



Cleviatises on trellis, ivith Bose Viscountess Carlow in the foreground. 


raised from them, and also the little 
American scarlet Clematis. They are got 
on their own roots when possible, but if 
uot we layer them in planting; that is to 
say, at the point above the grufting. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Proliferation in Bose.—The enclosed is a 
spent flower cut of! a bush Rose (Lauretta de 
Measimy, or it ie just possible that the name 
should be Queen Mnb). The petals had fallen, 
and the hep. as one can see. had formed, and 
then, it eeeme, what should normally have be¬ 
come seeds have grown up. each one as a little 
Rosebud, with its own stalk and embryo leaves. 
One of them seems to be making several little 
Roses on one stalk. All art/ of a red echo; 


o leaves, 
rat little 
-our, un. 


occasionally buds are developed in the 
axils of these leaves Just as they are in 
the axils of the leaves of ordinary foliage 
shoots. This has happened in the present 
case, and the numerous buds are not dis¬ 
placing (or replacing) the so-called seeds 
(botauically fruits), but are arising on the 
axils of the outer floral leaves or sepals. 
We do not think such a shoot would root 
as a cutting, for it has little food stored, 
and, as it lacks green colouring to so 
marked an extent, it would be unable to 
form food for itself.] 

Transplanting Scotch Boses.—I should be 
glad if, through your valuable paper, you 


they have even been found growing on 
foreshores within a few yards of the sea. 
We would advise you to lift the plants as 
soon as you have their new position ready. 
Replant in a little more congenial soil, 
less chalky and ns gritty or sandy as possi¬ 
ble. If you have no suitable material at 
hand you might be able to collect suflicient 
sandy soil out of a brook or ditch to give 
each pilant a bucketfull in which to make 
a good start. Witli regard to their pro¬ 
pagation, the simplest method is to take 
off some of the suckers which are to be 
found round the plant. As a rule, fine 
fibrous roots are already formed around 
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the base of these suckers, and all one has 
to do is to plant them tip in sharp soil, 
where they will speedily take root and 
develop into good plants. You will be able 
to do this when you take the plants up 
for transplanting.] 

Rose White Dorothy at Rouken Glen, 
Glasgow. —A good deal of disapjiointment 
is frequently experienced with Rose White 
Dorothy in gardens. In some places it 
does badly, flowering shyly and lacking in 
purity. At Rouken Glen, in the old walled 
garden belonging to the park. White 
Dorothy is exceptionally good on pillars 
and trellises. It flowers with the greatest 
freedom and the blooms are of better 
colour than is often the case. This walled 
garden, with its wealth of Roses, its 
herbaceous plants and other features, is a 
great attraction to the thousands who fre¬ 
quent this popular park, one of the 
favourites among the many delightful 
open spaces of Glasgow'.— S. Arnott. 

Rosa Wichuraiana.— Admirers of Rose 
species, and those who like a late-flower- 


TREE8 AND SHRUBS. 

STYRAX HEMSLEYANUM. 

This was first discovered by Dr. Henry in 
18SS, but it was not till twelve years later 
that seeds were sent to this country, Mr. 
Wilson being successful in sending them 
from Central China to Messrs. Yeitch. It 
first flowered in the Coombe Wood Nursery 
in 1909. In a wild state it is said to reach 
a height of 30 feet and to be conspicuous 
from its w'hite bark. The leaves resemble 
those of S. Obassia, but are smaller. The 
white flowers occur in branched in¬ 
florescences (as so well shown in the illus¬ 
tration we give to-day) from both terminal 
and axillary buds. A plant in good bloom 
is very effective. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Magnolia Campbell! in Devon.— I have 
a Magnolia Campbelli W'hieh flowered for 
the first time (three blossoms) last year. 
The three blossoms were (1) on the old 
i wood of a lateral; (2) on the wood of the 


A flowering shoot of Styrax Ilemsleyanum. 



lug Rose of graceful habit and with 
fragrant flowers, will do well to consider 
the claims of the typical Rosa 
Wichuraiana, which has been greatly 
obscured by the demand for the many 
charming hybrids of which this species is 
one of the parents. For covering a bank, 
an arbour, or a trellis the typical R. 
Wichuraiana is very useful. ~ It has 
shining foliage, and its long, pliant, pen¬ 
dent growths are of great beauty. It 
blooms later than its hybrids and I have 
had it in flower for a considerable time 
after they have lost their blooms. The 
plants vary considerably, the flowers of 
some being slightly tinged with pink, 
while others are more starry than in the 
best varieties. This is probably owing to 
so many being raised from seeds.—S. A. 

Bose Dorothy Pago Boberts.—This Rose 
does not appear to go back on the Brier. At 
the present time (October 1st) it is giving quite 
a display of its beautiful large pink and well- 
shaped flowers, every bud developing. It has 
grown 5 feet high this season, the long growths 
and healthy leaves leaving nothing to be de¬ 
sired Lovers of good Roses wifi find this 
variety well worthy of a place where the best 
Koses are valued. It was raised in 1907 by 
Messrs. Alex. n*ch*on and Son*—E.M. 
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previous year, also a lateral; and (3) on 
a short spur from main stem of tree. The 
tree lias been planted seventeen years or 
eighteen years, is now 22 feet high, and is 
growing against a very sheltered south 
wall. Two years ago I made a Straw¬ 
berry bed in front of it; since then it has 
grown luxuriantly, no doubt owiug to tbe 
well-doing of the Strawberry bed. 1 have 
trained in and on to the wall all the lateral 
growth 1 can, and there is still a lot of 
grand, strong, new growth in front which 
I am loath to cut away. 1 don’t care one 
scrap about the Strawberry bed. (1) 
Should I prune the Magnolia? (2) If so, 
how? (3) Should I let it alone?— 
“ Coloonv,” Salcombe, Devon. 

[Now that your plant has reached the 
flowering stage your best plan will be to 
leave it alone and let it grow naturally. 
No doubt, unless frost injures tbe buds, 
you will be rewarded with flowers every 
season. At the same time, we should feel 
inclined to sacrifice the bed of Straw¬ 
berries, the roots of which will rob tbe 
soil and thus weaken your line specimen 
of this handsome Magnolia.— Ed.] 


Araucaria imbricata seeding.—I liave got 
a Monkey Puzzle-tree which has apparently 
come into seed this year. It ie covered with 
large pods, just like Cocoanute. Thev are 
turning brown just now. The tree is a'large 
one, and would be forty or forty-five years 
old. It is the first time I have known it to be 
like this. I should feel obliged if you would 
kindly let me know if tbe tree is in seed, and, 
if eo, what I should do with the seed? When 
should the seeds be xdanted? Bo they require 
to be raised in a greenhouse, and what kind 
of earth is suitable for them?— Cheeko. 

[Tbe flowering and fruiting of Araucaria 
imbricata are by no means uncommon in 
this country, that is, when the speciment- 
are sufficiently large. The male and 
female cones are, as a rule, borne on 
separate plants, tbe globular ones—such 
as yours—being tbe females, while the 
males are more like a squirrel’s tail. Un¬ 
less your cones were artificially fertilised 
with pollen supplied by male catkins from 
another tree you will not obtain any seed. 
If properly fertilised the seed ripens in 
the autumn of the second year, after 
which the cones soon fall to pieces and 
shed their seeds. If the seeds are good 
and sown in a frame they will germinate 
in six months, but tbe seedlings will hike 
n couple of years or even three to attain 
the height of a foot.] 

Transplanting Gorse.—I have a number of 
seedling Gorse plants from seed sown in May 
last, and now about 6 inches high. When is 
the best time to transplant them into their 
permanent position on a bank?—H. B. Baelow. 

[The first day you can spare time and 
thence on through the autumn.] 

Hardy Fuchsias. —These are among the 
most attractive of outdoor flowering shrubs 
during the latter part of the summer and 
in autumn. While they form large bushes 
in the milder parts of these islands they 
will, when once established, push up 
strong shoots from the base, even if the 
tops ol’ the plants are killed by frost. 
Under favourable conditions these her¬ 
baceous stems will reach a height of 3 feet 
to 5 feet and flower freely. The bolder 
kinds are very handsome as isolated 
bushes, while they are seen to advantage 
in beds or masses. The smaller ones may 
be used as an edging to the larger kinds, 
while they are also very effective in the 
rock garden. Of all the hardy Fuchsias F. 
Riceartoni is the most vigorous; in fact, 
when favourably situated it forms quite a 
tree, while in hardiness it surpasses any 
of the others. As illustrating its rapid 
growth I may mention that two years ago 
I planted in one of the south-western 
suburbs of London a plant of F. Riccar- 
toni turned out of a 5-ineh pot. It is now 
(1 feet high and as much through, every 
shoot being laden with richly-coloured 
blossoms. True, during the two winters 
it lias been in position there has been no 
frost sufficiently severe to cut back the 
brandies. If limited to one kind I should 
plant F. Riceartoni, but there are other 
siiecies and garden varieties well worth a 
place. Fuchsia gracilis is an exceedingly 
graceful form, while others well worth 
noting are F. conica, F. corallina (also 
known as F. exoniensis), F. globosu, and 
F. uiacrostemma. In addition to those 
there is a number of garden forms, if 
those Fuchsias are struck from cuttings in 
the spring they may be well established hi 
pots by June, at which time, if planted 
out, they will become established by 
winter. To guard against loss it will, 
however, he as well to give them a mulch 
in the event of sharp frosts.—W. T. 

Rub us arcticus.—This grows only a few 
inches high and has small, deep rose-coloured 
flowers and bramble leaves, though on a small 
scale and thornier. It grows freely with me 
either in sun or shade, and epreads quickly by 
means of underground stems, but without even 
becoming too rampant. The flowers are suc¬ 
ceeded by reddish fruits, which have a very 
strong sugary scent and quite pleasant to the 
taste. The leavee also colour up nicelv in the 
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VEGETABLES. 


Vegetables at the Edinburgh show.— 

Although the autumn exhibition of the 
Royal Caledonian Society is usually looked 
upon as more of a fruit show, yet under 
tlie existing conditions it is not to be 
wondered at if a greater interest than is 
customary was manifested in the vege¬ 
table products at the recent show. These 
were of the usual high standard of excel¬ 
lence, the collections being particularly 
line. It always appears to me to be a pity 
that, chiefly owing to exigencies of space, 
the vegetables invariably are put in the 
darkest corner of the Waverley Market, 
aud always (or so it seems to me) fail to 
show to advantage. Roots were clean and 
well grown, French Beans appeared to be 
overgrown, while Peas showed signs of the 
waning season. Onions were of moderate 
quality, some of them obviously not 
having finished their growth, and Leeks 
appeared to be up to the usual autumn 
standard. It is difficult, however, to see 
the precise need of Leeks at this season of 
the year, and no matter how attractive 
these huge overgrown stems may appear 
on the exhibition-board, they are of rela¬ 
tively little value in the kitchen compared 
with produce of more moderate dimen¬ 
sions.—W. McG. 

Spring Cabbage. — Plants raised from 
seed sown in the latter part of July are 
now large enough to be put out Into their 
permanent quarters. The plot they are to 
occupy having already a sufficiency of 
manure in the soil, it will be merely dug 
with forks and well pulverised as the 
digging proceeds. This crop often follows 
spring Onions, hut the above piece of 
ground, having unexpectedly become 
vacant, will be utilised instead. The 
plants will be set out in drills about 
■1 inches in depth, these being drawn at a 
distance of 1 foot apart for the small- 
hearted variety named Harbinger and 
la inches for the medium-growing sorts. 
The plants will also stand at the previ¬ 
ously-mentioned distances apart in the 
rows. They will be well watered in and 
provision made to guard against slugs by 
surrounding each plant with a mixture of 
ashes and lime. Where ground is not at 
liberty or time cannot be spared to get a 
plot in readiness tire plants should he 
pricked out about 1 inches or 5 inches 
apart on a border. This is preferable to 
allowing them to remain in the seed-drills 
and becoming drawn, as they can then he 
lifted with a ball and transplanted in a 
few weeks. The former is, however, the 
better method when hearts are required as 
early as possible next spring.—A. W. 

Endive and Lettuce.— A portion of the 
large plants of these will now be lifted 
and transplanted in rough frames for late 
autumn and winter use. The soil in which 
they are planted must not be too rich, or 
over-luxuriant growth will be made that 
will be unable to withstand the rigours of 
the winter without decaying. Lift with 
good bulls of earth and plant in lines 15 
inches apart and 12 inches in the row, and 
give a good watering to settle the soil, but 
avoid wetting the foliage in dull weather 
Keep the lights off on line days and admit 
some air at all times in accordance with 
the conditions prevailing. Abundance of 
air is absolutely necessary on all favour¬ 
able occasions, and protection from severe 
frost and snow.—F. W. Gallop. 


Lettuce and Endive.— Complete the lift¬ 
ing of all Lettuce and Endive growing 
the open garden and place them in un- 
hen ted frames or some other suitable 
structure as soon as possible.—F. W. 
Gallop. 
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UOl'AL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

October 12th, 1915. 

Tub fortnightly meeting of the society 
held on this date, if lacking the excep¬ 
tional fulness of some of the meetings im¬ 
mediately preceding it, was replete with 
interest. Dahlias and Michaelmas Daisies 
were well to the fore. Roses, for near the 
middle of the month, have rarely been 
seen in such variety and excellence—this 
notwithstanding exceptionally severe 
frosts in many localities. Fruit and 
Orchids were not largely shown. 

CONIFERS AND SHRUBS. 

Quite the best exhibit of the meeting 
was tire representative group of Conifers 
arranged by Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons 
across the western end of the hall, and 
which both merited and received the high 
award of a gold medal. On low staging 
and with ample room to display the 
various items to advantage, considerable 
skill was evidenced in the grouping, while 
the use of moderately large examples 
showed these things to perfection. Up¬ 
wards of 120 varieties, exclusive of Oaks 
and other richly-coloured deciduous trees 
and shrubs, were staged, and rarely in¬ 
deed has this class been better presented. 
Cypresses were in strong force, and at 
least a score of these could have been 
selected. We take the dwarf-growing C. 
tamarioifolia, C. pulcherrima (of glaucous 
and yellow colouring), C. Stewarti (a good 
gold), and C. Forsteekiana as some of the 
best of these. Such important genera as 
1’lnus, Abies, and Taxus were well repre¬ 
sented, and not less so Retinospora. Of 
this latter B. obtusa Crippsi, without 
doubt the finest golden Conifer, was well 
shown. Apart from these, we were 
struck with the brilliance of Berberis 
Thunbergi, while the Liquidambars and 
the Oaks also afforded touches of high 
colouring most welcome at this season. 

Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Elstree (gardener, 
Mr. E. Beckett), exhibited a table of cut 
shrubs together with a varied and interest¬ 
ing assortment of fruits of Crab, Quince, 
Rose Hips, Nuts, berried shrubs, Chest¬ 
nuts, and the like in dishes as a margin. 
These were certainly interesting and 
beautiful, nnd but for their presence the 
exhibit would have been relegated to the 
common place. Albeit it received the 
high award of a gold medal. 

Messrs. Piper, Bayswnter, contributed a 
floor group of shrubs, in which the more 
distinct siiecies of Berberis were well 
shown among many plants. B. Wilsons-, 
the gem of them all for autumn fruit 
effect, and B. trifoliata were well shown. 
B. Wilsons; erecta, which was also on 
view, is, in our opinion, the typical species 
•siRiiled—robbed of all its grace and charm. 
Itiibus Veitchi in this group, of spiny 
growth and with silvery-grey pinnate leaf¬ 
age, is distinct and worth having. It 
gained an Award of merit. 

ROSES. 

Rarely have these been more finely 
presented in mid-October, no fewer than 
live excellent groups being staged. From 

Mr. Jolin Pigg, Royston, Herts, there 
were many excellent stands, from 
which we selected such as the richly- 
coloured Lady Hillingdon, Lady I’irrie, 
Souv. de Pierre Netting, Lyon Rose, La 
To.sc-a (flesh colour), Mine. Edouard 
Ilerriot, and the rich crimson Dora Van 
Tets, a variety of rare beauty, fragrance, 
and texture. 

Messrs. IL R. Cant and Son, Colchester, 
had a particularly good group. Rayon 
d'Or, Lyon Rose, Lady Hillingdon (richer 
nnd more beautiful in colour in the waning 
days of the year than ever before), George 


Dickson, and Hugh Dickson were some 
that appealed at a glance. 

Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Hurst, Berks, also 
showed well, the pick of his stand being 
the glorious single crimson, Princess 
Mary, and Mrs. John Foster (rich 
crimson) (Award of merit), both of which 
were raised by him. The hitter named is 
a H.T. seedling from Richmond crossed 
with pollen of Alfred Colomb. The 
stands of fruits (Hips) of Rosa Moyesl 
prove this new Chinese species to be of 
high ornament in autumn. In this respect 
it Is probably unique. Rev. J. H. Pem¬ 
berton and Messrs. Harkness, Hitchin, 
also showed Roses. 

HARDY FERNS. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
were the only exhibitors of these, staging 
a superb assortment of Hart's Tongues 
(Scolopendriuw) in variety, some of the 
crested forms being of exceptional merit. 
Certainly one of the handsomest was 
Seolopendrium vulgare crispum grande. 
S. v. Kelwayi is one of the smallest of 
the heavily-crested set. Other good sorts 
were S. v. crispum fimbriatum, S. v. 
ramo-cristatnm, S. v. muricato-grandiceps, 
and S. v. m. tenue. The exhibit included 
a background of Palms and Osmunda 
palustris, and appealed by reason of its 
freshness, beauty, and variety. Moreover, 
this fine evergreen race of hardy Ferns is 
not too frequently seen at these gather¬ 
ings. 

Mr. Amos Perry. Enfield, exhibited 
Seolopendrium vulgare plumosum, the 
sides of whose fronds are heavily and 
beautifully goffered. It gained an Aw'ard 
of merit. 

CARNATIONS. 

These were not largely shown, two ex¬ 
hibitors only staging collections. Messrs. 
Allwood Brothers, Haywards Heath, had 
excellent vases of Falrmount, Salmon 
Enchantress, the rich scarlet Champion, 
Cinderella (a good fancy), and Princess 
Dagmar (crimson). A good assortment 
from 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, in¬ 
cluded the new salmon-pink Alice, whose 
good colour remains even at the outer 
edges of the flower. It promises well aud 
gained an Award of merit. 

MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

Messrs. U. J. Jones, Limited, Lewisham, 
S.E., arranged a table of the best in effec¬ 
tive masses cut with nearly full-length 
stems. Henry Adams we consider one of 
the best blue shades. In addition, Climax 
(an indispensable among tall late blues), 
Charles Seymour (grey-blue), Lil Fardel 
(rich magenta-red), Ryecroft Pink. Cirius 
(rose), and Gladys Dunellnn (pale blue) 
were remarked. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, High- 
gate, N., also showed well of these flowers, 
Climax, Golden Spray, Blue Beard, and 
the finer varieties of the cordifolius set 
being among the more prominent. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Messrs. \V. Wells, Limited, Merstham, 
showed a few sorts of exceptional merit, 
of which we noted Crimson Polly, Le 
I’actole (heavy bronze and crimson), 
Buttercup (rich golden), Belle Mauve, 
aud Frnmficld Early White. 

DAHLIAS. 

Mr. J. I!. Riding, Chiugford, had a 
showy exhibit of these, the Pnxray- 
flowered section being well represented. 
Of these, the pure-white Boildeau was 
very good, while Queen Mary (good pink), 
Marianne (orange-amber), G&int de 
Lyons (crimson), and Mrs. J. C. Vaughan 
(yellow) were all distinct. Mention 
should also be made of the pink-flowered 
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M. Gauthron, one of tlie rarely-seen 
Anemone-flowered Dahlias. A fine assort¬ 
ment of Collarette Dahlias came from 

Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, the 
more distinct*including Scarlet Queen, St. 
Abbs (ruby-red and cream), Diadem, 
Carron (orange-red), and Marianne 
(yellow). 

Messrs. Carter Page and Co., London 
Wall, showed Collarette, Cactus, and 
Decorative Dahlias in considerable force 
and variety. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

The miscellaneous groups of these were 
neither numerous nor good, and, save for 
the Michaelmas Daisies, which are re¬ 
ferred to elsewhere, showy plants were in 
the minority. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, had some ex¬ 
cellent examples of Japanese Anemones, 
together with fine masses of Shortia uni¬ 
flora grandiflora and Schizocodon soldanel- 
loides. The most charming plant, how¬ 
ever, was the rich blue Gentiana ornata, 
which gained an Award of merit. In a 
collection from 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Kestou, Kent, there were 
remarked several interesting species and 
varieties of Crocus, C. pulehellus albus, 
C. speeiosus aibus, C. zonatus, and others 
being prominent. 

Mr. W. Wells, jun., Merstham,had some 
good Phloxes and the very large Italian 
Slarwort — Aster Amellus — King George. 
We are not sure, however, that these 
modern forms make for improvement, 
since, despite their size, they are ragged- 
looking and indecisive in colour. Ciml- 
cifuga simplex was much more telling. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C., had a considerable showing of 
autumn Crocuses and Nerines, the former 
including C. pulehellus albus, which 
gained an Award of merit. Of the 
Nerines we thought Countess Bathurst 
(pink), Venus (salmon), Vivid (quite one 
of the most brilliant), and Airs. Douglas 
some of the more striking and distinct. 

ORCHIDS. 

Some good things came from Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co., Haywards Heath, 
Brasso - Cattleya Queen Alexandra, 
Cattleya Fabia alba, and Odoutoglossum 
liercultum Olymiiia being among the more 
iuqwrtant. 

Dr. Miguel Lacroze, Roeliampton, S.W., 
showed an unusually good lot of the old 
Odoutoglossum grande, still one of the 
most useful and reliable as well as cheap. 

Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans, 
contributed Lmlio-Cattleya Balmoral and 
L.-C. Clonia, two excellent kinds, also 
Cattleya Alantini Sander’s type, together 
with Orchid species of purely botanical 
interest. 

In an interesting lot from Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex, Vanda ccerulea, together w’fth 
Cattleyas and Odontiodas in variety, were 
remarked. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

There was only one collection of fruit 
(Apples), which came from the Barnham 
Nurseries, Limited, Barnham, Sussex. 
There were many examples of cooking and 
dessert fruits, the quality being high 
throughout. Emperor Alexander, Ben’s 
Red, King of the Pippins, and Cox’s 
Pomona were of special merit. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals appears in our advertisement 
columns. 


“ The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”— New Edition, 12th, revised, with detrriptiona 
oj all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, Its ,; 
post free, lie Sd. Of all Booksellers or from the ojjiee 
of Oakhkninq ICLuvxUyATSD. G3, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
Loudon. IV,. Q 0 | C 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom October 7th.— Rock and Sun 
Roues (in variety), Honeysuckles (in 
variety), Mexican Orange, Genista 
hirsuta, Hypericums (in variety), Clematis 
(in variety), Tea, China, and Climhiny 
Roses, Heaths (in variety), Passion¬ 
flower, the Strawberry-tree, Laurustinus, 
Myrtle, Romneyas, New Zealand and 
Alpine Veronicas, Caryopteris mastacan- 
thus. Hydrangeas (in variety), Perovskia 
atriplicifolia, Ceanothus (in variety), 
Aralia spinosa, Clerodendron Fargesi, 
Polygonum baldschuanicum, Berberis 
formosa, Lavatera Olbia, Dwarf Gorse, 
Desmodium penduliflorutn, Pampas 
Grasses (in variety), Jasminum nudi- 
florum, Spartium junceum, Weigclas, 
Buddlcias, Daphne Dauphini, Phygelius 
capcnsis, Dwarf Campanulas. Convolvulus 
mauritanicus, Linarias, (in variety), 
Tunica Saxifraga (double and single), 
Michaelmas Daisies (in great variety), 
Pentstemons (in variety), .Hthionemas, 
Gromwells, Crocus speeiosus, Colchicum 
autumnale (rose and white), O. speciosum 
album, Evening Primroses, Coronillas, 
Androsaces (in variety), Hutchinsia 
alpina, Scabiosa (in variety), Linum 
arboreum, Helianthus (various), Poly¬ 
gonum amplcxicaule, Arundo conspicua, 
Alpine and Herbaceous Phloxes, Dahlias 
(in variety), Salvias (in variety), Rud- 
bcckias, Ancltusas, Japanese Windflower 
(in variety). Plumbago Larpcntx, Hardy 
Geraniums, Monkshoods, Hclcniums, Spar- 
tina cynosuroides, Zauclisneria californica 
and variety splendcns, Bergamots, Viola 
cornuta (in variety). Monroe’s Mallow, 
Sedum spectabile (in variety). S. Sieboldi, 
Stachys Corsica, Myosotis (in variety). 
Tufted Pansies, Acrocliniums, Swan River 
Daisy, Hardy Cyclamens, Shamrock Pea, 
Cardinal Lobelias, Gaxania splendcns, 
Perpetual Carnations, Cannes (in variety), 
Mina lobala, Eccrcmocarpus scabcr, 
Fuchsias, Snapdragons (in variety), 
Lilium speciosum magnifleum, Crocosmia 
impcrialis, Torch Lilies, Agapantlius, 
Amaryllis Belladonna, Echinops, Jalap- 
plant, Achillea argenlca, Transvaal Daisy, 
Mesembryanthcmums, Silenes, Lavatera 
trimestris (in variety), Gysophilas (in 
variety). Cape Hyacinths. Anthcmis licl- 
wayi. Water Lilies (in variety). 

Trees, shrubs, and plants with beautiful 
leaves and fruits.— Stag's-horn Sumach, 
Berberis Thunbergi, B. vircsccns, B. ll 7 i!- 
sonx, B. vulgaris alropurptirea, Vibur¬ 
num tomentosum, I 7 . Opulus, Maples, 
Cotoneaster horixontalis, C. frigida, 
Winged Walnut, Vines (in great variety). 
Spindle-tree (in variety). Liquidambar, 
Azaleas, Red and Yellow Berried Hollies, 
Hypericum Androsxmum, Cockspur and 
Native Thorns, Cornus Florida, Parrotia 
persica, Pernettyas (various), Vaccinium, 
the Pearl Berry, Rosa (many species), 
Betula Maximowiczi, Amelanchier cana¬ 
densis, Virginian Creeper, Symphori- 
carpus raccmosus, Actinidia arguta, Skim- 
mias, Siberian Crabs, Cydonias (in 
variety), Pyracantha coccinea, Dogwood, 
Acer Qinnala, Zizania latifolia, Reed 
Mace. 

Work of the week.— Sweet Peas to stand 
the winter have been sown during the past 
week in a bed in the flower garden. Five 
groups of plants, each consisting of 
one variety, have been sown, and a suit¬ 
able groundwork will lie planted among 
them later. In the kitchen garden another 
row of mixed kinds for cutting lias been 
sown. These will be protected from birds 
by a line of wire Pea guards, while fre¬ 
quent dustings of soot will be necessary to 
keep down slugs. Cuttings of all tender 


things have now been taken, as sharp 
frosts may occur at any time. More cut¬ 
tings of Tufted Pansies have also been put 
in, as also those of alpine and other 
favourite plants which it is desired to 
increase. Autumn Crocuses and Meadow 
Saffrons are now very effective in the 
Grass. Caroline Testout and other Roses 
which were in need of a change have been 
lifted and laid in the nursery until re¬ 
quired for another part of the garden. 
The bed has been well prepared anil 
planted with varieties of the best Border 
Carnations. Batches of Polyanthus raised 
from seed have been planted in their 
flowering quarters—a new plantation of 
late Dutch Honeysuckle. Another batch 
of Wallflowers has also been put out. 
vEthioneimi grandiflorum, Waldenbergia 
vineatflora. Linum campanulatum, Hous- 
tonia ccerulea, Linaria origanifolia have 
been planted out on the rock border. A 
few seeds of (Enothera Lamarckiana, the 
handsomest of the tall Evening Primroses, 
have been scattered in a thin plantation of 
hardy Heaths. Beds are being prepared 
in the kitchen garden for the main batch 
of Border Carnations. From these all the 
layers are obtained, thereby reserving 
those in the flower garden for their blooms 
and from which it is not necessary to cut 
for indoor decoration. E. Al. 

Sussex. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Cauliflowers. — Besides filling a frame 
with plants, the borders where outdoor 
Tomatoes iiave been grown will now be 
planted witli Early London and Wnl- 
cheren Cauliflowers. As the iiosition is 
sheltered it is only in very severe weather 
that protection is required for these. 
Plants in frames must lie well ventilated 
to prevent a spindling growth being made, 
and a sharp lookout kept for slugs, 
making good, losses which may occur with 
plants drawn from the seed-drills. Last 
winter rats proved troublesome by 
destroying the plants. Should they put in 
an appearance this time they will be 
treated to rat poison. 

Cabbages for spring cutting. —Recent 
rains, combined with the line w'eather ex¬ 
perienced since the planting, have given 
these a good start, and they are growing 
in a very satisfactory manner. The hoe 
will now be used to stir tlie soil between tlic 
rows, both to lighten it and keep down 
weeds, which still continue to lie a source 
of trouble. A further break of some 1,200 
plants will be got out to form a succession 
to the preceding lot, and will consist 
mainly of such varieties as Matchless, 
Ellam’s Early, and Flower of Spring. 
Where necessary to plant Red, or pickling. 
Cabbages in the autumn to obtain good 
results the same should be got out with¬ 
out further delay. 

Outdoor Tomatoes.— All unripe fruit 
lias been cut with a good length of stem 
attached and placed in a vinery to finish. 
Tlie immature fruits, or those not likely 
to ripen, should be converted either intb 
pickles or chutney for winter consump¬ 
tion. This can be done at small cost, and 
a very appetising and wholesome condi¬ 
ment, if properly made, Is the result. 

Seakale for forcing _The leaves arc 

now turning yellow, which may be taken 
as ail indication that growth is mature. A 
good number of crowns will therefore lie 
lifted with as much of the soil adhering to 
the roots as possible, and laid on the sur¬ 
face of the ground to undergo a thorough 
rest, and render them more amenable to 
early forcing. The main lot of crowns 
will be lifted later. The crowns when 
lit will be placed close together in an up¬ 
right position In a convenient place In the 
frame ground, to be drawn from as rc- 
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quired and potted up for forcing in the 
Mushroom-house. 

Rhubarb.—Where this is required at 
Christmas the roots should be lifted and 
left on the surface of the ground for a 
fortnight or three weeks for the same 
reason as that mentioned'with regard to 
SeakaleJ The crowns will then respond 
the more readily when placed in the 
genial warmth of the Mushroom-house. 

If the forcing has to be conducted with 
the aid of a mixture of leaves and stable 
litter a good quantity of the former, now 
that they are beginning to fall fast, should 
be collected and put in a convenient place 
ready for mixing with the litter. Oak and 
Chestnut leaves will not be available just 
yet, but those obtained from Horse Chest¬ 
nuts, Beech, and Limes can be made to do 
duty in the meantime. 

Asparagus.—Where forced in pits, in 
which the plants are permanently grown, 
the old linings which were used last 
winter to supply the requisite amount of 
heat must now be cleared out to make way 
for getting in fresh material with which 
to conduct the forcing. After the decayed 
manure has been wheeled away to where 
required in the kitchen garden, the 
pigeon-holes—through which tlie heat pene¬ 
trates and circulates beneath the bed in 
which the plants are grown—cleaned out. 
the tops should be cut to within 2 inches 
of the soil and a finish made by top- 
dressing the beds with some horse-drop¬ 
pings in a partly-decayed condition. All 
will then be in readiness for starting as 
soon as a sufficiency of tree-leaves is avail¬ 
able for mixing with stable litter in the 
proportion of two-thirds to one of the 
latter with which to form the linings. 
This last-named rule applies also when 
Asparagus has to be forced by means of a 
hotbed, as the latter cannot be construc¬ 
ted until tree-leaves are plentiful. 

Asparagus-beds. — In the open these 
must have attention as the tops are now 
ripe. If left till dead ripe the berries drop 
from the stems, with the result that seed¬ 
lings will appear and give much trouble 
on the surface of the beds next season. 
After the tops are cleared away, weeds 
hoed and raked off from both beds and 
alleys, from 2 inches to 3 inches of the 
soil are raked off the beds and a mulching 
of well-rotted manure is given. This is 
spread evenly over the surface some 
3 inches thick, and the alleys are then 
pointed over to give a tidy appearance 
and to provide an adequate supply of soil 
in a mellow condition for casting over the 
manure and edging the beds with in 
spring. 

Apples and Pears.— A good many 
varieties of both are now in fit condition 
for gathering, which should be done when 
the fruits are dry. As these— i.e., as far 
as private establishments are concerned— 
will be wanted to keep as long as possible, 
careful handling both in gathering and 
storing is necessary. When the storing 
has to be done in one structure, Pears 
should be placed in the warmest and 
driest portion. Apples keep best when 
their surroundings are rather on the 
moist side. 

Primula sinensis_Much colder weather 

having set in the plants will lie removed 
from where they have up to the present 
been grown to wanner quarters. The 
forward plants will be allowed to bloom, 
but the flower-stems, as they appear, will 
be pinched out of those required for 
blooming later. The plants of P. mala- 
ooides. which are beginning to push up 
their flower-stems, are given a light posi¬ 
tion, and when sufficiently advanced will 
be moved to the flowtffinfe-house. 

Digitized by * 



Salvia splendens. — The forwardest 
plants, together with the variety Fire¬ 
ball, have, as they are now showing 
bloom, been placed in the flowering-house. 
That the spikes of bloom may be 
vigorous, and the colour of the flowers 
as rich as possible, the roots will he well 
fed while development is taking place. 

Cinerarias.—The forwardest plants will 
now be taken indoors and fed to induce 
them to send up good strong flower-stems. 
Suecessional batches of plants are quite 
safe for the present in the cool, moist 
atmosphere of a cold pit, as protection in 
case of emergency can be quickly afforded 
with mats. New mats ward off frost 
more effectually than old ones, and if not 
already tied and made ready for use the 
matter should have attention the first 
opportun i ty. 

Bulbs.—The latest lot of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and other bulbous plants for 
flowering indoors next spring should be 
boxed and potted, and after giving the soil 



Tuberose. 


a good watering stood on a firm base and 
covered with leaf-soil or Cocoa-fibre to a 
depth of C inches above the pots. A posi¬ 
tion on the north side of a hedge or wall 
should be selected for the purpose if the 
flowering next season is desired to be as 
late as possible. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Strawberries in pots for forcing are 
growing freely. If forward batches of 
early kinds are wanted for very early 
forcing they should be placed in cold pits, 
where the lights can be pushed down when 
the weather is fine and tilted during wet 
weather. This will facilitate the ripening 
of the crowns. As the general stock will 
continue growing for a considerable time 
yet tlie plants may with advantage re¬ 
main out of doors until severe weather 
approaches, when they must be placed in 
their winter quarters until wanted for 
forcing. I prefer to leave all the plants 
out of doors until the middle of Novem¬ 
ber, when they are removed to cold pits 
and the pots plunged up to the rims in 


ashes to keep the roots moist and to pro¬ 
tect the pots from frost. The lights are 
thrown off in fine weather and well tilted 
to shelter them from heavy rains. No at¬ 
tempt is made to keep out ordinary frost, 
as a decided rest is highly important, but 
a thin layer of dry litter is placed over 
the crowns when it is unusually severe. 

If Strawberry plants are wintered in 
houses they should be placed close to¬ 
gether on a cool, damp bottom in prefer¬ 
ence to placing them on shelves. Keep ail 
runners removed as soon as visible, but 
do not remove the yellow leaves that are 
around the base of the plant; these are a 
healthy sign, and denote ripeness of the 
crowns. 

Root-pruning.—In many gardens there 
are fruit-trees that appear in the best of 
health, make very strong growth, yet boar 
very little or no fruit. Such trees require 
root-pruning, and the present is the best 
time for the operation. If this is carried 
out early in the autumn the roots have 
time to recover from the check, and as 
the soil is still warm they start growing 
at once, thereby, in a measure, getting re¬ 
established before severe weather sets in. 
In the case of young trees that are grow¬ 
ing too strongly and not bearing fruit tlie 
best plan is to lift them out of the ground, 
cutting the coarse roots back with a sharp 
knife and replanting them. With older 
trees transplanting is not advisable. In 
order to root-prune these dig out a trench 
round the tree and cut all roots found in 
the trench. Work away the soil from 
under the centre of the tree in order to 
cut the tap root or any stray roots that 
may be getting down into the sub-soil. 
When old-established trees require this 
treatment it is advisable to extend tlie 
operation over two seasons, for if per¬ 
formed in one tlie severe cheek might per¬ 
manently cripple a large specimen. Such 
a tree should have a trench cut round one- 
half now, leaving the remaining portion 
till the following season. 

Schizanthus.—Plants intended to flower 
early in spring will now lie potted into 
8-inch pots in a compost of good loam, 
leaf-mould, sand, and a sprinkling of bone- 
meal. In potting, the soil is rammed 
moderately firm around the inside of the 
pot, this causing the plants to make close- 
jointed growth. After potting, the plants 
are placed in a dry position in a light, 
well-ventilated structure, keeping them 
close to the glass and as cool as possible, 
but guarding against frost. The growths 
need supporting. Thin Bamboo tips are 
used, placing one in the centre of the 
plant and four round the sides, attaching 
each of these side stakes to the centre one. 
If the work is neatly done these stakes 
are completely hidden when the plant is 
in bloom. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations are now 

commencing to bloom freely. The plants 
need occasional tying, at the same time 
removing any yellow leaves. The surface 
soil is lightly loosened and a sprinkling of 
Bentlev’s Carnation manure afforded about 
once .a fortnight. The plants to continue 
healthy and throw strong shoots must have 
free ventilation, accompanied by just a 
Little heat, a night temperature as near 
50 degs. as possible being about right. No 
plant requires more careful watering than 
winter-flowering Carnations. An occa¬ 
sional application of weak liquid manure 
will be found beneficial. Cuttings may 
now be taken for raising plants to flower 
in the open garden next season. Side 
shoots taken off with the heel attached 
make the best cuttings. They may be in¬ 
serted closely together in an ordinary 
eutting-box into which a 2j inch layer of 
sharp sand has been placed. Let the sand 
be thoroughly soaked with water, then 
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simply press the cuttings into it. The tem¬ 
perature of the house in which the cutting- 
box is placed need not exceed <50 degs. The 
sand must be kept very wet until the roots 
are formed, but afterwards the plants may 
be transferred to other boxes or potted 
singly into small pots, using a sandy com¬ 
post. 

Malmaison Carnations.—To have good, 
healthy plants for flowering next season 
everything depends upon their care and 
management during the winter. Avoid 
overcrowding, and keep them as close to 
the glass as possible, having regard to 
their safety from extreme cold. During 
mild weather all possible air should be 
afforded during the day and a free circula¬ 
tion allowed through the lower ventilators 
at night. Water should only be afforded 
when the plants require it. and then give 
a thorough soaking. A little warmth may 
be circulated in the pipes, when excessive 
moisture gathers. A temperature of 40 
degs. to 45 degs. will be sufficient during 
the winter. 


Asparagus growths may now be cut 
down close to the ground. The ground 
should be cleared of all weeds and rubbish, 
and these, with the Asparagus groxvths, 
should be burnt on the smother-fire. No 
vegetable lends itself more readily to 
forcing than Asparagus, and few are more 
appreciated. The roots should never be 
exposed to the air longer than is necessary. 
As soon as possible after they are taken 
up they should Ire placed in the position 
in which they are to be forced, covering 
them immediately with earth. Or if the 
roots have to be purchased and sent a dis¬ 
tance they should be carefully packed in 
damp Moss. Directly they arrive they 
should be placed in position and covered. 
Just sufficient top and bottom heat should 
be provided to start the crowns into 
growth, either in a forcing-house or on a 
bed of fermenting materials. The plants 
should bo given a good watering and in 
fine weather be damped over twice each 
day with tepid water. 

Celery.—Continue to take advantage of 
fine weather to earth up the latest plant¬ 
ings. Every care should be taken to break 
up the soil as finely ns possible and place 
it. firmly round the stalks, ns, when 
slovenly done, it never keeps well. 

Leeks. — Complete the earthing up of 
these as speedily ns iwssible, but before 
doing so make quite certain that the roots 
are not dry, for at all seasons these re¬ 
quire plenty of moisture. 


Cucumbers.—Plants put out in August 
are now r coining into bearing. Much at¬ 
tention must lie given those plants which 
are expected to yield supplies all through 
the winter. In the first place there must 
be plenty of both bottom and top heat at 
command, or it will be useless to expect 
them to do any good. Over cropping must 
in no case be indulged in. Immediately 
the fruits are of a fair size they should be 
cut, the ends placed in about an inch of 
water and kept in the same temperature 
as that in which they have been growing, 
when they will keep in good condition for 
several days. The growths should be 
moderately thinned and stopped one joint 
beyond where young fruits show. A small 
surface-dressing of a light, porous com¬ 
post, which should be well warmed before 
applying.it, should be given frequently. 
Syringe with tepid water about 8 n.m. on 
fine mornings and again about 2 p.m. in 
the afternoon. Sufficient moisture must 
be given in a warm condition to the roots, 
or the fruits will be bitter, especially in 
the winter, when they grow slowly. 


The herb border.—Certain herbs are 
request throughout the year, an 
should he spnred/to'kecp !l ' 

Diqitizea 



clean and healthy condition. Mint and 
Tarragon may now' be introduced for 
forcing. Small pieces taken from the old 
stools with a few roots attached will 
quickly push up new growth if inserted in 
pots or boxes of light soil and placed in a 
warm house or frame. This method is 
preferred to lifting clumps. If whole 
clumps are lifted from the permanent bed 
only a few green shoots appear here and 
there, while strong root-cuttings invariably 
produce a vigorous shoot each. 

P. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Winter-flowering plants.—The approach 
of frost has, during the week, made It 
necessary to lift, pot, and house a con¬ 
siderable number of plants which have 
been growing out of doors. These include 
the different kinds of Salvias. Three or 
four dozen Chrysanthemums grown in a 
similar way, and a good batch of Eupa- 
torium Purpusi monticola were also at¬ 
tended to. In all cases, a short time in 
advance of lifting, these plants were cut 
round with the spade, and, having re¬ 
covered from the temporary check, potting 
w r as carried out under satisfactory condi¬ 
tions. The compost used was of a holding 
nature—nothing but loam and sufficient 
sand to make it porous being used. The 
weather, meantime, continuing to be dull 
and sunless, no flagging has been visible, 
but, if necessary, a little shading and 
syringing will be resorted to until the 
plants give evidence of being established. 

Cinerarias have now been removed from 
the cold frames in which they have been 
grown until now. The plants are, so far, 
clean and healthy, and they have been re¬ 
moved to a house to which heat can be 
turned on if necessary. Meantime, these 
plants will be kept ns cool as possible. 
After housing, a light vaporising was 
given as a precaution against a possible 
outbreak of aphis. Only sufficient water 
is being given to maintain them in health. 

Schizanthus Wisetonensis. — In the 
course of the w r eek a good batch of S. 
Wisetonensis was pricked off into pans for 
spring flowering. These light and grace¬ 
ful plants are alw’nys useful in the spring, 
and from now until growth is again active, 
in the early part of the year, they will he 
stood near the glass in a cool place and 
kept, on the dry side. It will he found 
that if Schlzanthuses are given the same 
treatment as herbaceous Calceolarias the 
results will be excellent. 

Coleuses—The ornamental-leaved varie¬ 
ties of Coleus, which have been up till 
now used in the greenhouses, showing 
signs of deterioration, a selection of the 
host sorts lias been moved to the warmer 
temperature of the stove. Here growtli 
and colouring will be maintained during 
the winter, and these plants will provide 
plenly of cuttings when propagating time 
again comes round. Coleuses are, of 
course, quite easily raised from seed, lint 
seedlings are more or less a lottery, and 
well-coloured plants are always worth 
keeping. Coleus thyrsoideus, too, has now 
been placed in the stove. This variety is 
occasionally liable to outbreaks of aphis, 
and to guard against this, periodical 
vaporising is required. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, as well as 
winter flowering Begonias generally, will 
now appreciate a slight rise in the tem- 
lierature. At the same time, this increase 
must not be overdone, for if the ther¬ 
mometer is allowed to rise too high and 
the atmosphere to become dry an outbreak 
of thrips is only to be expected. If, by 
chance, this pest should appear, no time 
should be lost in vaporising. A light 
vaporising upon two successive nights will 


be found sufficient. At no time should the 
soil be allowed to heeome really wet, and 
until the plants are needed, the blooms, as 
they appear, can be picked off. Stakes of 
a neat and light character can be given at 
any time in anticipation of the flowering 
season. 

Hard-wooded plants.—These ought now 
to be in their winter quarters, and as, in 
the majority of cases, they are pot-bound, 
sufficient moisture must be given, even 
during winter, to keep them on the move. 
Any neglect of this leads to leaf-shedding 
and the consequent disfigurement of the 
plants. If, during their sojourn out of 
doors, worms have effected an entrance 
into the pots, these may lie evicted by 
watering the plants with lime-water. 

Tomatoes in pots.—The space hitherto 
occupied by Tomatoes in pots being re¬ 
quired, the remaining bunches hnve been 
cut. Many of these are not ripe, but when 
laid out upon a shelf in a sunny position 
under glass they soon mature. The crop 
has been heavy, but the fruits, individually, 
were somewhat small, except in the case 
of the old Eclipse. 

Wallflower and Forget-me-not.—Plant¬ 
ing of these is being carried out as time 
permits. The soil, during the week, has 
been pleasantly moist, and the absence of 
sunshine has prevented flagging. Plant¬ 
ing is done very firmly, and from time to 
time, the beds and borders will be given a 
look over in order that any plants which 
may work loose at the neck can be firmed 
up before damage is done. This is especi¬ 
ally necessary when high winds succeed 
heavy rain. 

Bulb-planting. — The present is a very 
suitable time at which to undertake any 
planting of bulbs which may be contem¬ 
plated. Deep planting is recommended, 
and a dibber with a blunt end must be 
used. Wlicn the ordinary sharp-pointed 
dibber is employed there is always a cavity 
loft below the base of the bulb which forms 
a little pit for the reception of water. 
When sand is plentiful a sprinkling at the 
base of each buib is beneficial. 

Polyantha Roses.—Despite the lateness 
of the season the display of these Boses is 
well maintained, such varieties as Phyllis, 
Cnnarienvogel, and Mrs. Cutbush being 
yet as effective as they were a couple of 
months ago. 

Pears.—With the exception of the latest 
Pears all the fruit has now been stored. 
Generally speaking, the Pear crop is very 
heavy in these gnrdens, hut this season 
the yield has been under the average in 
the case of many varieties. On the other 
hand, some kinds have come out very well, 
and in the majority of instances there has 
been nothing to cavil at in respect of the 
quality of individual fruits. The late- 
ripenlug Pears, of which Winter Nells and 
Doyenne de Cornice may he taken as ex¬ 
amples, will he permitted to hang as long 
as is consistent with safety. Those 
already in the store are turned from time 
to time in order to assist in the ripening. 
Care is necessary to prevent bruising. 

Apple-storing goes steadily on. and 
many shelves were filled in the course of 
the week. When, ns is the case here, large 
quantities of Apples are grown, the time 
occupied in storing is considerable. Tn 
ordinary years, as storing progressed, the 
fruits were graded—large, medium, and 
small fruits of eacli variety occupying 
separate shelves. Circumstances, how¬ 
ever, have prevented this during the pre¬ 
sent season, but the smallest fruits have 
been kept clear of the others. Picking is 
only done on dry days, and the fruits are 
laid in single rows upon slatted shelves. 
This permits of a free circulation of air. 
which is indispensable in the storing of all 
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LICHTON’S CARELASS GOOSEBERRY. 

Messrs. T. G. Tickler. Grimsby, write: “ Re the 100 
tons of your ‘ Carelass’ Berries just received, I must 
My they are the beat berries that ever came into our 
works." 

2-year trees, 4/6 doz.; 32/- 100, free. 

BARGAIN LISTS. —Bulbs, Roses, Rock & Hardy 
Plants, Fruit Trees, Seeds & Seed Potatoes, etc., free. 
Cash or easy terms arranged. 

AMBROSE LIGHTON, F.R.H.S., 

(17), KIRTON, BOSTON, L1NCS. 


Miied (10 sorts), 5j. 1,000. Crocus 
(to colour), 5s. 1,000. Hyacinths (to 
colour), 6s. 100. Mixed Tulips. 
Is. Gd. 100. Clara Butt (Darwin 
Tulip), 3s. 100. Send for list of other varieties. 

GEORGE HINES. WISBECH. 


BULBS. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON OCT. 12, 1915. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 

Award of Merit. 

Cattleya Ajax Primrose Dame, from Messrs. Armstrong 
and Brown, Tunbridge Wells. 

Cultural Commendation. 

Cattleya Brown®, Gatton Park var., from Sir Jeremiah 
Colman, Gatton Park, Reigate. 

Commended. 

Seedling Odontoglossum Victory, from Messre. Armstrong 
and Brown. 

Medals. 

8ilver Flora.—M essrs. Sander and Son, 8k Albans; 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards Heath. 

Silvtsr Banksian.—M essrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis 
Brook, Sussex; Messrs. Hassall and Co., Southgate, N.; 
Dr. Miguel Lacroze, Roehampton Lane. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 

Carnation Alice, from Messrs. 8tuart Low and Co., 
Enfield; Dahlia Leviathan, from Messrs. Stredwick and 
Son, St. Leonards; Dahlia (Collarette) Anna Louise, from 
Mr. J. B. Riding, Woodford ; Dahlia (Collarette) Rainbow, 
from Mr. J. A. Jarrat, Anerley, S.E.; Rubua Veitchi, from 
Messrs. Piper, Bayswater; Rose Mrs. John Fisher, from 
Mr. E. J. Hicks, Twyford; Crocus pulchellus albus, from 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, Co vent Garden, W.O., and Mr. G. 
Rent he, Keaton, Kent; Aster Amelins Mrs. Perry, from 
Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield; Scolopendrium vulgare pluino- 
8!im, from Mr. Amos Perry; Gentiana ornata, from Mr. 
Amos Perry. 

Cultural Commendation. 

Eucomis punctata, from Mr. R. Cory, Cardiff. 

Medals. 

Gold —Messrs. Cheat and Sons, Crawley, for Conifers, 
etc.; Hon. Vicary Gibbs (Gr., Mr. E. Beckett), Aldenham 
Hnu»e. Elstree, for ornamental berried shrubs. 

Silvkr Gilt Flora.—M essrs. H. J. Jones, Ltd., Lewis¬ 
ham. for Michaelmas Daisies. 

Silver Flora.—M essrs. B. R. Cant and Son, Colchester, 
for out Roses; Messrs. Piper and Co., Bayswater. for 
climbers and Chinese plants; Messrs. Carter Page and Co., 
London Wall, for Dahlias. 

Silver Banksian. — Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., for 
Begonias, etc.; Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
for Scolopendriums; Rev. J. H. Pemberton, for cut Roses; 
Mr. L. R. Russell. Richmond, for berried shrubs; Messrs. 
W. Cutbush and Son, Highgate, for Michaelmas Daisies; 
Mr. John Pigg. Royston, Herts, for Roses; Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co , Edinburgh, for Dahlias; Mr. J. B. Riding, for 
Dahlias. 

Bronze Flora. — Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, for Carnations ; Mr. Amos Perry, for hardy plants; 
Mr. W. Wells, Jnr . Mersthara, for hardy plants: Messrs. 
W. Wells, Ltd.. Merstham, for Chrysanthemums; Mr. E. J. 
Hicks, Twyford, for Roses. 

Bronze -BANKfiiAfi. — Messrs. Barr and Sons. Covent 
Garden, W.O., for Nerines; Messrs. G. and A. Clark, Dover, 
for hardy plants; Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, for hardy plants; 
Messrs. Harkness and Go., Hitchin, Herts, for Rosea. 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 

Medals. 

8ilvkr Gtl;t Knightian. — The Bamham Nurseries, 
Ltd., Burnham Junction, Sussex, for collection of Apples. 

Bronze Banksian.—M essrs. F. H. Chapman, Ltd., Rye, 
for Capsicum Rotherside Mammoth. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Win. Miller. 12s.; post free, 123. 6d. “A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plantB, trees and shrubs.”— 
Times.— PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDA” 


WIUUM WOOD Si Son (Maresfield), LTD., 

Woodlands Nursery, 

Maresfield, near Uckfield, Sussex 


(Nurseries over 100 Acres), 

Bear to make the following: very reasonable 

NET CASH OFFER. 

Extra 


Packing charged at cost price. Carriage not paid, 
plants are added to help these charges. 

Not less than B plants supplied at per doz. rate. 

„ „ 25 „ ,, „ 100 „ 

All plants offered are well grown and transplanted stuff, 
and will be carefully lifted. 

Conlferre, an immense selection. Varieties and prices 
upon application 

Fruit Trees, all varieties. Prices upon application. 
Forest Trees, such as Larch, Chestnut, &c., prices upon 
application. 

Quick for Hedges, extra strong, bushy plants, 3s. 100; 

25s. 1,000, to 4s. per 100; 35s. per 1,000. 

Herbaceous Plants, 100 plants, our selection, strong 
clumps, not little seedlings, for 20s. 

Herbaceous Plants, 12 plants, our selection, strong 
clumps, not little seedlings, for 3s. 

We are willing to select them tall or short as desired. 

Our stock of these is immense. 

Rock Garden Plants.— 100 of our selection, strong, 
can be sent, in or out of pots as desired, for 25s.; 
12 plants, ditto, for 33. 6d. 

ROSES. 

All plants will be selected and true to name. 

A stock of over 50,000. 
CLIMBING, 100, our selection, for 35s. 

12,.5s. 

DWARFS, H.P.’S, H.T.’s, &c., 100, our selection, 30s. 

__ 12, „ 5s. 

We give below a few selected lines from our immense 
stock, arranged in alphabetical order. We invite enquiries 
for any other plants that may be wanted. 

Abies Douglasii, from 2 to 8 ft., 5s. to 21s. per doz. 
Abelia rupestris, 9d. each; 8s. per doz. 

Acer (the Japanese Purple Maple), Is. each. 
Ampelopsis Voitchii, in pots, 9d. to Is. each; 6s. to 
9s. doz. We can also supply the purple form at same price. 

Araucaria imbricata, from 11 to 21 ft., is. 6d. to 

2s. 6d. each. 

American arbor-vitae, from 3 to 6ft., 8d. to 2s. 6d. 

each ; Gs. to 21s. per doz. 

Arbutus unedo, from 1 to 2 ft., 8s. per doz. 

Arundo consplcua. Is. 6d. to 7s. 6d. each. 

Aucuba japonica. 2 u: 24 ft., 9d. each ; 8s. per doz. 
Austrian Pines, from 2 u, * ft., 4s. to 12s. per doz. 
Azalea pontica (yellow), 8a. G-'Z .; 60s. per 1G0. 

„ ,, or Ghent varieties, named sorts, Is. 6d. 

each; 15s. doz. 

Bay, Sweet, from 2 to 3 ft., Is each ; 10s. per doz. 

,, ,, specimens from 3s, 6d. to 7s. 6d. 

Beech, Common, 6 to 8 ft., Is. each; 8s. per doz.; 60s. 
per 100. 

Beech, Purple, 7 to 8 ft., Is. 3d. each ; 12s. per doz. 

„ ,, Standards, 2s. each. 

Berberis, of sorts, including Wilsonii, 6s. doz. : 40s. 
per 100. 

Blackberry, American Cut Leaf, 8d. each; 6s. per 

doz. ; 40s. por 100. 

Box, Green and Varlegrated. very bushy, 1 to 3J ft., 
5s. doz.; 35s. 100, to Is. 3d. each ; 12s. per doz.; 75s. 
per 100. 

Broom. Yellow Spanish, in pots, 6d. each; 5s. doz.; 
40s. 10). 

Calycanthus floridus. Is each ; 9s. per doz. 

Cedrus Atlantica, 5 to 6 ft, 3s. 6d. each; 36s, doz. 

„ Deodara, 5 to 6 ft., 3s. 6d. each; 36s. per doz. 
Cherries, dowering varieties, Is. 3d. each ; 12s. per doz. 
Choisya lernata (Mexican Myrtle), Is. each ; 10s. doz. 
Clematis all the best sorts, 2 and 3 years old, 9d. each ; 
8s. doz.; 60s. 100. 

Cob Nuts and Filberts, fruiting trees, 2s. 6d. doz.; 
25s. per 100. 

Colutea arborescens (bladder senna), 8d. each; 6s. 
per doz. 

Coronilla emerus. Is. each ; 9s. per doz. 

Cornus (Dogwood) s an guinea, 6d. each; 4s. doz.; 
30s. 100. 

Cotoneasters of sorts, 8d. each ; 6s. doz. ; 40s. per 100. 


Cratsegus (Thorns), Paul's Double ^Scarlet Pyramids and 


Standards, Is. each ; 9s. per doz.; 60s. per 100. 

Currants. Black, Red, and White, very Btrong, 

3a. 6d. doz.; 18s. per 100. 

Deutzias of sorts. 9d. each ; 6s. doz.; 403. per :100. 
Diplopappus, 1J to 2i ft., 9d. each; 7s. doz.; 60s. per 100. 
Elms, Cornish, fit for street planting, 9 to 10 ft., Is. bd. 

each ; 15s. doz. ; 100s. 100. _ 

Ericas (HeathB), hardy of sorts, 4s. doz.; 2os. per 100. 
Escallonias of sorts, bushy, 9d. each ; 6s. doz.; 40s. 

per 100. 

Eurybia erunii, la. each; 10a. per doz. 

Figs Of sorts, 1*. 6d. to 3s. 6d. each. 

Foray thias of sorts, 9d. each; 6s. doz.; 40s. per 100 . 
Fuchsias, hardy and large stock, 9d. each; 6s. doz. ; 40s. 
100. 

Grape Vines, in and outdoor sorts, 2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. each. 
GrisUnina littoralis, 1 to 11 ft,, 6d. each ; 5a. doz. 
Guelder Rose, double. Is. each ; 9s doz.; 60s. per 100. 
Gyncrium (Pampas grass) elegans, the best 
white and other sorts, Is. to 5s. each. 

Ivies, strong, in pots, Is. to 2s. each ; 9s. to 18a. per doz. 
Hydrangeas, such as Dr. Hogg, Arborea, &c., 9d. each; 

6s. doz. . . „, . _ 

Hypericums, the best shrubby rarieties, 6d. each, 5s. 
doz. ; 40a. 100. 

Jasmines, of sorts, Is. each; 9s. per doz. 
Kolreuteriapaniculata, 13 6d. each. 
Laburnums, standards, grand stuff, named sorts, is. 

each ; 10s. doz.; 70s. per 100. __ . 

Laurels, of sorts, 2 to 5 ft., 5s. doz.; 40s. 100, to 18s. doz.; 
125s. 100. „ , 

„ Portugal, 2 to 4 ft., 9d. each; 6s. doz. ; 403. 
per 100. 

Laurustinus, 2 to 3 ft.. Is. 3d. each ; 12s. doz.; 75s. 100. 
Leycesteria formosa, 9d. each; 6s. doz. 

Limes, standards, a grand stock of specimen plants, o to 
12 ft., Is. 6d. each ; 12s. doz.; 80s. per 100, to 2s. each; 
21s. doz. ; 150s. per 100. 

Lilacs, of sorts, to name, Is. each ; 10 s. doz.', common 
purple and white, 63 . doz. ; 40s. per 100. 

Liquid amber, 3 to 4 ft., Is. each; 10s. per doz. 
Loniceras (Honeysuckles), very many varieties, 9d. each ; 
8s. doz. 

Mespilus canadensis, 5 to 6 ft.. Is. 3d. each ; 12s. doz. 
Mock Orange, of sorts, 6 . 1 . each; »s. doz.; 40s. per 100 . 
Myrtle, broad and narrow leaf, in pots, 9d. each; 8s. per 

Olearia Haastii, 1 to 21 ft., 9d. each; 6s. per doz.; 40s. 
per 100. to la. 3d. each ; 10s. doz. ; 60s. 100. , 

„ macrodonta, 2 to 2i ft., Is. each; 10a. per doz. 

Osman thus illicifolius variegata, 1 to l i ft, 

Is. each; 10s. doz. 

Ornamental trees, an immense stock of standard 
Elms, Acacias, Maples, Sycamores, Thorns, Ash, &c.. 
Is. to 2s. 6d. each; 75s. to 200s. per 100. 

Passion Flowers, white and blue, Is. each ; 10s. doz. 
Perncttyas. Of sorts, well berried, Is. each; 10s. per doz. 
Phlox, herbaceous, several thousands, 4s. doz.; 30s. per 100. 
Podocarpuscoriacea, 2J to 3 ft., Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. each. 
Privet macrophyllum, is. each ; 10a. doz.: 65s. 100. 

„ golden variegated, 9d. each; 6s. doz.; 40s. per 100. 
Prunus padus (bird cherry), Is. 3d. each; 12s. per doz. 
Prunus pissardii, Wood’s variety, a magnificent form 
of our own raising, much deeper in colour, Is. each ; 
10s. doz ; 65a. per 100. 

Prunus pissardii, ordinary form, 9d. each; 8s. doz. ; 
60s. per 100. 

Rhododendrons, best named sorts, Is. 6d. each; 15s. 
doz., to 2s. 6d. each; '21s. doz. 

Rhododendrons, ponticums and hybrids, 1} to 24 ft., 
from 9d. each ; 6s. doz. ; 40s. 100, to Is. each; 9s. doz.; 
60s. per 100. 

Rhus continus, 9d. each; 8s. per doz. 

„ tvphina. Is. each ; 10s. do/.. 

Ribes (dowering currants), of sorts, 6s. doz. ; 40s. 100. 

Salisburia adiantifolia (maiden hair tree), 6 to 9 ft., 
Is. 6d. each ; 15s. doz., to 2s. 6d. each. 

Snowborry, 6d. each : 5s. doz.; 35a per 100. 

Solanum jasminoides. Is. each; 10a. per doz. 
Spireas, shrubby, of sorts. 9d. etch; 6s. doz.; 35s. per 100. 
Staphyllea colchica, is. each; 10s. per doz. 
Tamarix hispida aestivalis, the best variety, 
9d. each; 6s. doz. . . 

Veronicas (shrubby), an immense collection of varieties, 
6d. each ; 5a. doz. ; 30s. per 100, to Is. each; 10a. doz.; 
65s. per 100. 

Willow, American weeping, Is. 6d. each. 

Yews, Irish, 3 to 5 ft., Is. 6d. each; 15s. per dr./.. 
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PLANT 

TILLEYS’ BULBS | 

CATALOGUES NOW READY. 

POST FREE FROM 

6, London Road, Brighton. 

ROSES! ROSES!! 

ORDER NOW FOR AUTUMN DELIVERY. 

All best and popular kinds. 

Weeping Standards, Standards, Half-Standards. Roses 
in pots for greenhouse work. 

Large Stock of Fruit-trees, Shrubs & Climbing Plants 

Catalogues free. Established over 50 years. 

JAMI3S WALTERS, 

Mount Radford Nurseries, Exeter. 

DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 

English. By Win. Miller. 12s. ; post free, 12s. 6d. "A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”— 
Times.— PUB LI SHER. 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W.C. 

When writing Gardening firms please mention 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 




PEARCE & COMPANY) 

CONSERVATORIES 

and GARDEN FRAMES. 

BEST WORK - LOWEST PRICES. 
Contractors to 10 London Borough Councils. 
Estab. 30 Years. Catalogue post free. 

HOLLOWAY RD., N, ’Phone: North 1550. 


I 


____to he right. 92- 

page List of roundly constructed Greenhouses, Frames, 
■jad all Garden Requisites fiee for a powteard. 

A. SMART. Empire Works. Mile End, Glasgow. 



flLD-WORLD GARDENS.—Unique oppor- 

v tunity. For sale, cheap, 40,000 Stones; size. 16 by 12 by 
1$ inohes. Free on rail. London. eiu:h la.; per 100, 6d. each ; 
per 1,000 3d. each. — GISHFORD, 51, Monument-street, 
London, E.O. 
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fruit, and until frost of some severity en¬ 
sues as much ventilation as possible will 
be afforded. 

Watering fruit-trees. — Notwithstanding 
the pressure of work in other directions 
most of the Pear-trees and Plum-trees 
from which the crops were recently 
gathered have been watered. The trees, 
being protected by a 2-feet-wide glass 
coping, it will be readily seen that they 
do not reap the full benefit, of the rainfall 
—more especially round the butts of the 
trees. As the season has, at times, been 
under the average in resjiect of rainfall, it 
wns judged, at this time, expedient to give 
a good soaking to these trees in order to | 
prevent possible bud-dropping at n later 
period, for, ns is well known, nothing is 
more conducive to bud-dropping than root 
dryness. By-and-bye it is hoped to attend 
to the remainder of the trees ns time 
permits. 

Nets, ns they pass out of use, are 
thoroughly dried and returned to store. 
To prevent confusion when they are again 
required these are legibly labelled for their 
respective situations. Those which may 
require repairing have the fact noted on 
the label, and the needed mending will be 
done during snowy or frosty weather in 
the course of the winter. 

Pampas Grasses.— For some time it was 
feared that the Pampas Grasses would not, 
this season, bloom. However, a look round 
in the course of the week reveals the fact 
that, before long, the feathery and hand¬ 
some plumes will be in evidence. It is 
probable that the late flowering is due to 
the vagaries of the season. 

W. McGuffog. 

Salmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should he clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the. Editor o/'Gardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lish ek. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the jmper. When 
more than one quo'y is sent each should be on a 
sejxirale piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 

Whei'e more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several coiresjjondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many ca-^ea 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a lime. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Begonias (T.). —When the early winter frosts 
have denuded your plants of their foliage, 
say, from the middle to the end of October, or 
even later in a favoured locality, lift the 
tubers and place them in shallow boxes, just 
covering the tubers over with soil. Place in a 
frame where dryness prevails, and where they 1 
are secure from rats, etc. With a month of 
this treatment the tubers may be taken out. 
cleaned, placed in shallow boxes with sand 
above and below them, so that they are 
covered an inch deep. Then stand away in 
any frost-proof cellar till March. If properly 
done the tubers require no care through the 
winter. 


Tree Lupin and Yellow Marguerite 

(C. 2\ C. D.).—The Lupins might be shortened 
back to half their length and transplanted at 
once or left till March next. It matters little 
which, as the plants are quite yonng, and have 
only occupied their position for a few’ months. 
Cnt. the yellow Marguerites hard back—say, to 
within 6 inches of the soil or note—at any 
time you wish. If they are old plants in pots 
it might be done at once, and by wintering in 
a cool greenhouse, sturdy bushes—with repot¬ 
ting next spring—should result for another 
year. 

Oladloli, hardiness of (R. B. J .).—The ques¬ 
tion of hardiness, etc., in these plants is always 
relative to position, the kind of soil, and the 
depth of planting. Many kinds are safe when 
planted 6 inches deep, but in heavy soil W’e 
cannot say they are benefited by leaving them ; 
in the ground. If early replanted they are 
best for a rest. The Bride and its allies are of 
a different set and nearly evergreen, or, in 
other words, the rooting is continuous. At the 
same time the growth even of these comes so 
early through the soil that much damage 
ensues in times of heavy snow, etc. There¬ 
fore we by no means recommend leaving the 
corms in the soil generally, but rather in ex¬ 
ceptional conditions that may be well known, 
or the class of soil fully described. 

Montbretias (F.). —Montbretias will flower 
abundantly if not too crowded, but in good 
soil tneir increase is 60 rapid that in a few 
years a solid mat of corms is formed. If per¬ 
mitted to get into this state the flower-scapes 
will be few and far between. As soon as the 
plants give evidence of becoming crowded they 
Bhould be lifted and replanted, the corms being 
placed 2 inches apart. Immediately the flower- 
spikes have shed their bloesoms is the best- 
time for lifting, as the corms then throw out 
roots before the winter sets in. The foliage 
should not be removed in replanting, but 
allowed to wither naturally. Montbretias 
succeed well in a light porous soil but a“re im¬ 
patient of stagnant moisture at the roots in 
a heavy, retentive staple. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Ivies (D. J. M .).—We doubt very much if you 
can get Ivies of the height you require. You 
can, however, get good plants, each 5 feet or 
6 feet high, which, if given a good larder and 
attended to as regards watering, if the season 
is dry, will in a year or two cover the wall of 
the house. In any case, the better plan would 
be to grub the Laurels, clear away the inert 
soil, and substitute fresh before planting the 
Ivies. Any tree or shrub mirserynmn can 
supply Ivies of the height we mention. 

FRUIT. 

Air-roots on Vines (W. B .).—The roots which 
are produced on the stem of your Vine are 
known as adventitious or air-roots, and only 
require to be brought into contact with the 
soil to perform the same functions as true 
roots. They show that the true roots are not 
acting properly. These air-roots, aided by the 
growing atmosphere so necessary in a vinery, 
are trying to supply the want which the true 
roots are unable to do. The only thing you 
can do is to see that the borders are made 
suitable for the roots, and if this is carried 
out properly and the roots encouraged to per¬ 
meate the fresh 6oil you will have no trouble 
with these air-roote. It is not to be wondered 
at if your berries are small. Thinning the 
berries will avail nothing. The bunches ought 
to have been thinned so as to reet the Vines. 
The fact of the matter is you are asking the 
Vines to do too much, seeing that the roots 
are not working freely. Unless you see to the 
border, and crop lightly for a season, the 
Grapes will shank, and in all probability the 
Vines will finally collapse. 

VEGETABLES. 

Storing Carrots (Carrots ).—Although slight 
froets may not be injurious to these where 
amply protected by their own foliage, yet it is 
not wise to leave them in the ground much 
longer, for where insects abound—and they 
quickly find out Carrots—they bore into the 
roots, and not only is their appearance spoiled, 
but, what is more, the quality also, as the 
flavour will most surely be tainted. When 
left too long and heavy rains set in, splitting 
also takes place, and when this is so Carrots 
are of little value. When being lifted care 
must be taken not to break them. The tope 
should also be cut off about an inch from the 
crown. In storing them place them in layers 
under a wall or hedge with the crowns point¬ 
ing outwards, and between the layers spread 
some sand. River sand is good, or. failing 
this, fine earth, but sand is much better, this 
being slightly moist. Should the weather 
i come very severe it is easy to spread some j 
litter over them, and thus ward off frost. 
When Carrots are stored in the open air. pit 
them similarly to Potatoes, and m this way 
they keep perfectly sound and fresh, the 
weekly supply being taken out as required. 

The Chinese Artichoke (Stachye tuberi- 
fera) (M. Barron Newell ).—Fairly rich ground 
is necessary for this. The beet way of plant¬ 
ing is in drills about 4 inches deep and 
15 inches apart, doing this in March. The 
tubers may be left in the soil, as the frost 
will not injure them. It is advisable, however, 
to lift a portion of the crop in November and 
lay the tubers in moist sand or soil in a ehed, 


so that they can be easily got at should the 
weather be severe. The best way of cooking 
them is first to boil them, and then fry them. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ashes for clay soil (Nuisance).— Ashes, 
whether from coke or coal are the worst pos¬ 
sible material to mix with clay soil. If you 
can, £et plenty of gritty material, such as 
eweepinge from roade that have not been 
tarred. Grit of this kind helps to keep stiff 
soils open. Half-decayed tree leaves, lawn- 
mowings, and vegetable refuse are all very 
helpful in keeping soil open, as well as in 
their decay becoming manure. Any strawy 
matter is also very useful for mixing with 
such soils. For 6uch a 6oil there is nothing 
better to open it up than stable manure, if to 
be hatl. 

Leather-jackets (Jas. Goddofl ).—On acoount 
of their tough skins and their great vitality, 
these are very difficult to destroy. They mav 
be trapped by burying slices of Turnip, Potato, 
Mangold, or Carrot just below the soil. Each 
slice should have a wooden skewer fixed into 
it to show where it is. These should be fre¬ 
quently examined, and any grubs found on 
the pieces of vegetables, destroyed and the 
traps replaced in the position they previously 
occupied. Try laying pieces of slate, brick, or 
tile on the ground. The grubs often crawl 
about at night and will take shelter during 
the day under such things. Starlings and 
thrushes are very fond of the grubs. You 
might also try one of the several soil fumi¬ 
gant© now’ to be had. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Chas. A. Creiohton .—The two plant© belong 
to totally different genera—the Ailanthus to 
Xanthoxylaceae, and the Rhus to Anacardi- 

aceae.- J. S .—See reply to " E. S.,” re 

“ Temperature for bedding Pelargoniums in 
wrinter,” in our issue of September 18th, 

age 580.- Boxer .—'The Pears you send have 

een attacked by Pear-scab (Fusicladium 
pirinum). See reply to " Boyfield,” re 
“ Cracked Pears,” in our issue of October 9tli. 
age 622.-;— H. Stanley. —l, Cox's Orange and 
ames Grieve are suitable; for Warners King 
substitute Ribston. 2, We cannot recommend 
any one nurseryman. 3, Yes, on the Paradise, 
and as to price consult the catalogue of the 
grower you refer to. We do not reply to 
queries by post, as you will notice in our 

“ Rules to Correspondent©.”- W. N. C .—The 

Fern fronds you send are covered with brown- 
scale. and the best plan would be to cut them 
all off and burn them. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— M. M— We cannot under¬ 
take to name florist flowers, as Carnations. 
Pelargoniums, etc. The onlv way to name 
correctly is to compare with flowers in a large 

collection.- M. E. Rigg.— Kermes Oak 

(Querrus coccifera).- W. N. C .—Please send 

better specimen.- A. M. L. B. G. L. —Clarkia 

elegans Firefly. It is very unfair to ©end such 
a scrap.- E. Murphy.—1, Ilamianthus in¬ 

signia; 2, Nerine coruscans; 3, Dsedalacanthus 
nervosus; 4, Polyeticluim angular© proli- 
ferum. 

Names of fruits.— Brownrigg. —Apples : 1, 
Not recognised; 2, Crimson Queening, two 

fruits, the other being M£re de Menage, as in 
No. 4; 3. Lemon Pippin; 4, Mere de Menage. 

- Oro .—So far os we can make out from the 

one fruit you send us, the Apple is Emperor 
Alexander.—-J. K. B. —Pear Fondante 

d’Automne.- W. J.—Pears: 1. Durondeau; 2. 

Passe Colmar.- 0 .—Apples : 1. Adam's Pear- 

main ; 2, Bramley’s; 3, Northern Greening; 4, 

Wellington.- B. C. 11 .—Apples : 1. Winter 

Havvthornden; 2. Tower of Glami9. Pears: 3, 

Louise Bonne of Jersey; 4. Durondeau.- 

R • V. —Apples: 1. Cellini; 2, M&re de Menage; 

3. King of the Pippins; 4, Cox’s Orange.- 

B. Ross.—Pears: 1, Vicar of Winklleld; 2, 

Beurr6 Bose; 3, Glou Morceau; 4, Gilogil.- 

F. R .—Apples: 1, Lane's Prince Albert; 2, 
Blenheim; 3, King of the Pippins: 4, Cox's 

Pomona.- G. —Apple©: 1. French Crab: 2. 

Red or Winter Hawthornden. Pears: 3, Fon¬ 
dante d’Automne: 4, Small Pitma-ston Duchess. 

- Mrs. Hales. —Pears: 2, Althorpe Cra©sane; 

3 and 4, Marie Louise.- Miss Rome .—1. 

Marie Louise d’Uccle; 2. Belle Julie. Kindly read 

our rules a© to naming fruit©.- Wadmar.— 

Apples : 1. Looks like small fruit© of Yorkshire 
Beauty; 2 r Not recognised. Pear: Olivier dee 

Serree.-J. Bancroft .—Margil.- C. Bailey. 

—Kindly send again, as all the numbers had 
become detached. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

J. Cheal and Rons, Lowfield Nurseries 
Crawley. Sussex.— Trees . Shrubs. Roses, and 
Fruit-trees. 

Amos Perry, Hardv Plant Farm, Enfield — 
List of Bulbs. Alpines, and Perennials for 
Autumn Planting. 

Titrodore Turner, Dale-street, Liverpool.— 
Bulb List. 1915. 


Book received. —" Plants we Play with,” by 
j II. R. Robertson. Well© Gardner. Darton and 
' Co., Ltd., 3 and 4, Paternoster Buildings, E C. 
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ROSE BEDS AND MANURE. 

Rose catalogues are now coming in crowds 
to us, and in nearly every one, even of the 
best houses, we nre told to spread manure 
over the surface of the beds. The teaching 
is wrong, but is repeated so insistently that 
it is not easy to confute it. Nurserymen, 
as a rule, have little to do with the garden, 
their work being to raise stocks mostly to 
he disposed of every year. They are, 
therefore, no guides as to what is best to 
do in the garden, where we expect some 
good return from our Roses and that they 
should last for many years. The great 
and common error is recommending tile 
mulching of the surface with stable 
manure. No one would, presumably, plant 
Roses without making some preparation, 
and if the bed is well prepared to a depth 
of 2 feet or 3 feet there can surely he 
no reason to mulch the first year. 

One can suppose that if one were foolish 
enough to plant Roses on a chalk bank or 
in a thin coating of Surrey sand it might 
be well to mulch, but where anything like 
common sense is shown in the preparation 
of the Rose bed the first year mulching is 
nonsense. If the bed is right at first 
there can he no need for surface-mulch¬ 
ing, but if such a thing lie thought of 
it is quite a mistake to use stable manure. 
The place for stable manure is at 
the bottom of the bed. If any mulch¬ 
ing is thought necessary the first year or 
years it may be done with harmless 
materials, such as leaf-mould, Rracken. 
Cocoa-fibre, or even Grass, and in that 
way we should avoid the ugly and even 
dangerous practice of covering the ground 
with the excreta of animals often infested 
with microbes of tetanus, typhoid, and 
other diseases. 

There is nothing in this article which 
should lead anyone to undervalue stable 
manure. It Is only a question of putting 
it in its right place, and whether we like 
it or not the immense quantities of animal 
manures that were once at the disposal of 
gardeners must, very soon he diminished, 
especially those which come from the 
cities, and it behoves everyone to consider 
how the difficulty can be got over. 

In considering the question, such things 
as nursery practice and Rose shows should 
lie left out altogether. Some people look 
to the nurseries as the home of wisdom, 
but the growth of things in gardens 
and in nurseries is quite separate. 
The man who plants Roge^in his 
expects to get blooms tti/t will Jast. 



ing Roses for shows is quite a different 
affair. Some of the ugliest thiugs one sees 
in gardens are Roses with stems like 
broomsticks stuck in rich soil to give a 
few blooms to send to a show. Even the 
kinds grown are not always good for gar¬ 
den planting. 

Roses ns grown by the nursery trade 
are usually in fertile fields, and are 
treated as a rotation crop in some 
cases, and therefore are no guide to the 
practice in the garden, where we expect 
our Roses to last for years. When 
nurserymen show, the Roses are gathered 
from large areas, and nre useless as a 
test of garden Roses. Growth for a yenr 
or two is no test. I have no faith in a 
garden Rose until I have grown it two or 
three years. W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Wahlenbergia vincaeflora. —A beautiful 
rook plant, fine in colour and very wel¬ 
come in October. It seems of easy culture 
on the rock garden. It may vary from 
seeds, as the flowers of my own plants nre 
not so good in colour as those from Sir 
Frank Crisp.—W. 

Eupatorium micranthum.— These plants 
do not get their due place in the garden. 
I do not know this kind, but it seems a 
good one. Several of the kinds want 
warm soils and situations in order to 
flower well, hut they give very soft and 
pretty effects, and the south of Ireland is 
very favourable to them. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Ononis rotundifolia is a cheerful little 
bush which seems to go on blooming all 
the summer. It began to flower in June 
and lias never been without blossoms, I 
think, right up to the middle of October, 
in spite of its seeding freely. It grows 
from 1 foot to 18 Inches high and bears 
pretty pink pea-shaped blossoms. It likes 
a sunny position in gritty soil, and can 
easily lie raised from seeds.—N. L. 

Genista hirsuta.— This Rroom has been 
in bloom for several weeks past and is now 
covered with its yellow flowers, although 
it bloomed quite freely during early 
summer. Said to be a variety of G. tine- 
toria, it in no w T ay resembles that well- 
known species, which is common in this 
district, but assumes a bushy, upright 
habit of growth with evergreen leaves of n 
deep green. It was raised from a small 
packet of seed about two years ago, and 
some eighty plants were put out on a 


warm, sandy bank. These are now full of 
bloom and promise to flower for some time 
to come. The 4-feet high plants are 
very attractive and interesting so late in 
tile year.—E. M., Sussex. 

Fruit of Akebia quinata.—I have grown 
this graceful climber for years and I never 
saw it fruit before this season. The fruit 
is egg-like, of a delicate mauve colour. 
My plant grows against a west wall and 
Is very decorative at all seasons. It. is 
one of the plants that I find excellent for 
Iiergolas.—W. 

Crocus speciosus —Very beautiful in the 
Grass is this, the finest of the autumn 
Crocuses. We have it in large drifts of 
sufficient size to emphasise its beauty. It 
is now (October 9th) at its best. ’ The 
Meadow Saffrons pale beside it, yet it is 
to be feared they are often planted in mis¬ 
take for the true thing. The colour of the 
flowers is a bluish-purple, prettily veined 
with n slightly darker colour, while the 
centre of the flower is lit up by the bright 
orange stigmata. It takes care of itself 
when once planted in the Grass, and in 
this way appears to be increasing.—E. M. 

Salvia glutinosa. — The embarrassing 
profusion of beautiful herbaceous plants 
increases every year through the enter¬ 
prise of nurserymen and the diligence of 
their collectors. Surely, then, one should 
be careful not to sound the praises of in¬ 
ferior stuff, and such this Salvia must be 
reckoned, especially in a genus containing 
such fine herbs ns S. patens, Ilians, 
uliginosa, coecinen, sylvestris. etc. W. 
MeG. describes the flowers as pale lemon- 
yellow. To my eye they apjiear of n dull 
oehreous tint. Clear and true lemon- 
yellow may lie had in the border at this 
season from Rudbeckia (Lepackys) 
pinnata, which few persons appear to 
grow. Salvia glutinosa I have discarded 
as proper only for a botanical garden.— 
Herbert Maxwell. Monreith. 

Betula Maximowiczi. —This distinct and 
handsome tree should he made a note of 
by those who value autumn beauty. It is 
easily distinguished by its large heart- 
shaped leaves, usually 0 inches long by 
5 inches across, and its rather stiff 
branching habit. We have a tree about 
24 feet in height, and now (October 11th) 
the foliage Is deep yellow, scarcely a leaf 
having fallen. It is nlso a handsome tree 
in spring, when bearing its long and 
numerous catkins, each often 5 inches or 
(> inches in length. It has not the silvery 
trunk of our native Birch, the colour 
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being more of a brownish grey, which 
seems to get lighter every year. Although 
this tree has not the grace of the native 
species, it is a most ornamental and 
valuable addition. It was introduced from 
Japan in 1893.—E. M. 

The Jalap plant (Ipomaea Purga, syn. 
Exogonium Purga).—This beautiful climb¬ 
ing plant is not in all places of easy cul¬ 
ture, though hardy. In the naturally free, 
open soils it thrives. My plant was re¬ 
ported dead in summer, but it is now 
(October 11th) opening its flowers, and 
has many buds ready. It should be more 
generally grown for its fine late-flowering 
way. I am not sure of the best way to 
start the tubers, having had several 
failures. My best plant, running through 
and over Rose Lamarque, is against a 
south wall.—W. 

Misuse of the Irish Yew.— Murthly Castle 
is a famous place in Scotland for great 
trees, where the trees are let alone, but 
in Country Life we are shown some views 
of the Irish Yew and also what is called 
the Irish Juniper in the garden there, 
which do as much as they can to spoil the 
scene with their ugly forms. Both these 
Yews called “ Irish ” have really no right 
to the name, as they are malformed varie¬ 
ties that may occur in a large group of 
Yews or Junipers anywhere, and are only 
ignoble forms of the real Yew, and apt to 
fall to pieces when old, unless tied up with 
wire. An immense amount of labour is 
wasted upon these wretched trees. 

Agapanthus Mooreanus _I agree with 

Mr. Arnott that this is very distinct from 
A. umbellatus, though it receives no re¬ 
cognition, even as a variety, in the Kew 
Hand List for 1902. One important point 
of difference between the two Mr. Arnott 
does not notice, namely, that A. Mooreanus 
is deciduous, its foliage turning bright 
yellow as the seeds ripen, whereas A. 
umbellatus is evergreen, although, when 
grown in the open, its leaves are cut down 
annually by frost. The difference is very 
well marked at this season. A. Mooreanus 
passed out of flower a month ago, and now 
(October 7th) is very ornamental in its 
golden decay, while in the same border 
A. umbellatus is still in full flower, with 
its broad foliage quite green. I find both 
sorts quite hardy here without any winter 
protection. — Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 

Certificating cooking Apples. —The 
Royal Horticultural Society is making use 
of its influence to give certificates to cook¬ 
ing Apples, of which we have so many 
good ones already in the country, and 
have had for many generations. Size and 
novelty are no proof of merit. We have 
various old cooking Apples in England 
that have been tested in every way and 
found to be first rate, and there is no need 
for adding two or three more to their 
number, and certainly none for giving an 
Award of merit to one even before it has 
been tried as to its keeping. The real 
want for our gardens is good eating 
kinds, of which there are very few of the 
finest quality and texture. New cooking 
Apples may well be left to find their own 
way. We have far too many kinds of 
Apples now, and that is a main source of 
weakness in our garden culture of fruits. 
—W. 

Tree Carnations for the room _Many 

have had these for years from plants 
grown in houses. Now there is good news 
for tile hardy flower men. These fine 
plants I find can be grown well in the 
ojH'ii air—a very important gain! \ am 
now enjoying a brilliant group on the 
table, as good in colour and in all ways as 
those grown in houses, and the colours are 
so rich and gooflTVt night. Iq two ways 
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they may be tried by all—from autumn 
planting or from spring planting. In 
light, warm soils they should succeed from 
early autumn planting in the absence of 
the rabbit. Young and healthy, but not 
too vigorous, plants should be tried in 
autumn. Where there is any doubt owing 
to cold and wet soil, plant clean, sturdy 
layers in April. I try them both ways. 
They will not give us flowers in winter as 
in the Carnation-house, but it is a gain to 
have them in good bloom in the flower 
garden, lasting as they do well into 
autumn. My plants of the old border 
kinds, to which I devoted many years of 
care, have been for a long time quite bare 
of flowers, while the perpetual kinds are 
full of bud and bloom.—W. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. — I am 
sending you a few Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations cut this morning (October 9th) 
from plants in the open field. Many of our 
outdoor plants were rooted in the open 
last September (1914), and they stood the 
whole winter without any protection what¬ 
ever. The amount of bloom that has been 
produced since last June is simply enor¬ 
mous, and even now these blooms are 
quite passnble in spite of rain and early 
morning frosts. It does not seem to be 
generally understood that strong young 
stock of Perpetuals will stand just as 
much, and in some cases more, frost than 
border sorts. Amongst the best Perpetuals 
for outdoor culture are the following :— 
Baroness de Brienen, Britannia, Duchess 
of Devonshire, Elektra, Empire Day, Lady 
Allington, Lady Northcliffe, Mrs. H. 
Burnett, May Day, Mikado, Rose Dord, 
Rose Enchantress, Scarlet Glow, Snow¬ 
storm, Sunstar, Triumph, White Perfec¬ 
tion, White Wonder, and Winsor. My ex¬ 
perience is that the best results are ob¬ 
tained from young stock planted in the 
autumn or early spring.— C. H. Taudevxn, 
Itahy Nurseries, Willaston, Chester. 

[Excellent blooms, and a very good plan 
to follow for the flower garden of the 
future.— Ed.] 

Brilliant autumn flowers.— I enclose a 
few specimen blooms of our new r hybrid 
Nerines which I am sure will interest you. 
They have been in bloom since the first 
week in September. Nerines are plants of 
the easiest cultivation and may be grown 
either in a cold frame or cool greenhouse, 
provided the frost is excluded during 
severe wintry weather. As soon as the 
foliage commences to die back in April and 
early May watering should cease. The 
plants may then be left in a cold frame 
with the lights on and propped up, with 
plenty of air, or put on a shelf in an airy 
greenhouse, and there left until August, 
when they will commence to show signs 
of starting. If they are grown in a 
frame the lights may then be removed, or 
if grown in a greenhouse the pots may be 
stood in saucers of water for two hours to 
ensure the soil being evenly moistened 
throughout, after which the plants must 
be kept watered, but only sparingly, and 
on sunny days, during the growing season. 
The one essential thing in their cultivation 
is plenty of air and sunshine. Nerines 
only need repotting once in every three or 
four years, and this should be done in 
July-August. The varieties I enclose are 
mostly crosses or hybrids between Nerine 
sarniensis crossed with N. recurvifolia, N. 
flexnosa, N. Bowdeni, and N. pudica.— 
J. W. Barr. 

[A brilliant series of very charming 
colours, Mrs. H. J. Elwes being among 
them. We mention a few of the most re¬ 
fined, viz., May Dew, Almeira, Esmeralda, 
Flashlight, and Pauline. One can hardly 
imagine a better use to put a good green¬ 
house to than growing these flowers.—E d.] 


FRUIT. 


! AUTUMN-FRUITING RASPBERRIES. 
On page 590 “E. M,” names five varieties, 
neither of which occurs in catalogues that 
come into my hands. It would seem that 
the demand for these autumn - fruiting 
sorts is not sufficient to justify the trade 
in growing them for sale. The high 
character given by “ E. M.” certainly 
should stimulate planters to try them. The 
old November Abundance is almost a weed 
in some gardens, and entails a deal of 
labour to keep it within reasonable bounds, 
and for this reason is discarded. It crops, 
too, so poorly that a fairly large planta¬ 
tion is necessary in order to get enough 
fruits, even for home consumption. 
Alexandra has been spoken well of by 
those who have seen it growing and fruit¬ 
ing. 

I can call to mind a fine plantation of 
autumn-fruiting Raspberries at Gunners- 
bury some years ago, the canes fully 4 feet 
or more high, and crowded with ripe fruit 
in October. I understood at the time It 
was a Continental variety Mr. Hudson had 
discovered. Whatever its name it was a 
good one, the growth and crop as good as 
in the best summer-fruiting varieties. 
Presumably “ E. M.” takes an autumn 
crop from the tips, and allows the same 
canes to remain to fruit during the next 
summer. If they have this perpetual 
character then the varieties are certainly 
valuable. It is advised in the case of the 
autumn fruiters to replant them each year 
with a view to checking the natural 
exuberance of suckers. If this is prac¬ 
tised this would put a premium on the 
summer prospects unless they differ 
materially from the summer sorts, for in 
these one has to cut down the canes to 
ensure the production of a sucker shoot 
from the root-stool like the summer ones. 
It is pretty well known that some soils do 
not suit Raspberries. In my own case it 
is only possible by replanting a portion of 
the stock each year on a fresh site to 
keep up a healthy and fruitful plantation, 
and it is only by choosing certain kinds 
after trial that the full crop comes even 
then. Superlative, one of the finest of all 
tile summer Raspberries, is an utter 
failure in some classes of soil, and it is 
only reasonable to conclude the same diffi¬ 
culties happening with November Abund¬ 
ance. Perhaps as “ E. M.” suggests, some 
growers among your readers can throw 
some light on this interesting subject. 

W. Strttonell. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A seedling Apricot.— Will an Apricot-tree 
raised from seed fruit? Would fruit be of 
good quality? Would tree be less liable to 
Branches dying oft than a grafted plant? I 
have a plant, probably five years old. It is 
very healthy and vigorous, and I have a fine 
position for planting—viz., well sheltered 
west wall, ground full of old mortar rubble. 
Plant is 4 feet high and well clothed with 
branches right for wall training. I would 
like to try my plant if any chance of sneoees, 
and can afford to take some risk as I have 
two others—old-established trees.—R. Button, 
Ruddinotnn, Nottingham. 

[Yes; the seedling Apricot should bear 
fruit, but whether it would be of good 
quality, and the tree less liable to lose Its 
branches by dying off suddenly, we are 
quite unable to say. There is always an 
uncertainty attending the raising and 
fruiting of seedling fruit trees, and, as a 
rule, it is but a very small percentage 
which, when they fruit, proves superior 
to those already in existence. This need 
not, however, deter you from lifting and 
planting the tree against a wall, as yon 
propose, and giving it a trial. Be careful 
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Flowering shoot oj Spircea Aitchisoni. 


B feet high, against a wall, fine foliage, but 
no fruit. It is about three years old. Should 
it now or in spring be grafted?—B. Choysdale. 

[The best thing to do with the seedling 
Fig, which does not require to he grafted 
with another variety, is to lift it and 
shorten back the strongest of the roots, 
doing this towards the end of the present 
month. To prevpnt it making strong 
growth again, which is the cause of the 
tree being unfruitful, mix a good quan¬ 
tity of calcareous /darter, such f|s lime- 
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going down into the subsoil. Concrete is 
the most durable and effectual. This need 
not be more than 5 Inches thick, but 
whatever is used a 6-iuch layer of drain¬ 
age material, consisting of brick-bats, with 
finer material on top, should be provided 
in uddition, to ensure thorough drainage. 
The drainage is best covered with whole 
turves, Grass side down when put in, 
which keeps the fine particles of soil from 
working in amongst and choking it. We 
cannot name the variety without the fruit.] 


HYDRANGEAS. 


When the word Hydrangea is used, in 
nine cases out of ten the common kind, 
or one of its several varieties. Is in¬ 
tended. This, however, by no means ex¬ 
hausts the list of Hydrangeas, as some 
fifteen species are named in the “ Kew 
Hand List,” and since that work was pub¬ 
lished several more have been intro¬ 
duced from China. While most of the 
members of the genus are natives either 
of China or Japan, a few come from 
North America. 

H. HORTExsis is the most popular 
kind, and where quite hardy it is one of 
I he grandest of outdoor shrubs during the 
latter half of the summer and in early 
autumn. In the south and west of Eng¬ 
land, particularly near the sea, it is seen 
to great advantage, but in many districts, 
even around London, if unprotected it can¬ 
not be depended upon, as the large 
terminal buds which contain the future 
flowers in embryo are frequently killed 
during the winter. As a pot or tub plant 
this Hydrangea is largely grown for the 
embellishment of the garden during the 
summer. Being deciduous these speci¬ 
mens may be wintered anywhere safe 
from frost. At that season they require 
only enough water to keep the soil moist. 
Hydrangeas are also grown in immense 
numbers by some of the market culti¬ 
vators, and a visit to Covent Garden 
during the season will reveal the high 
state of perfection attained in their cul¬ 
ture. Particularly striking, especially to 
the uninitiated, are the plants which, 
grown in comparatively small pots, carry 
each one enormous head of blossoms. 
They are obtained by striking cuttings in 
July or the first half of August, the stout 
shoots which, if left on the plants, could 
be depended upon to flower the following 
season being selected for the purpose. 
The fact that in some districts Hydrangeas 
produce blue flowers has at one time or 
another aroused a good deal of contro¬ 
versy. The cause is frequently assigned 
to the presence of iron in the soil, but this 
can scarcely be put down as conclusive. 
Watering with alum-water has in some 
cases yielded good results, while in others, 
instead of the blossoms being a true blue, 
they are of but the normal pink tint 
siiollt. Some of the trade growers, how¬ 
ever, seem to have solved the matter, and 
two preparations now on the market, 
“ Azure " and “ Cyanol,” can, if the in¬ 
structions are carefully followed, be de¬ 
pended ujion to give satisfaction. 

The varieties of Hydrangea hortensis. 
which are exceedingly numerous, may be 
divided into two classes; firstly, those 
which have come to us from China and 
Japan, and secondly those which have 
been obtained.from seed in Europe, prin¬ 
cipally by two French raisers. Of those 
from the: Far East may be mentioned 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SPIILEA AITCHISONI. 

This vigorous-growing plant is a native 
of Afghanistan, and has been known in 
this country for about twenty years. It 
will reach a height of from 12 feet to 
15 feet, and Is easily recognised by its 
large, glossy, pinnate leaves and enormous 
terminal panicles of white flowers. On 
vigorous shoots the inflorescences are 
often each from 18 inches to 24 inches long 
and 1 foot in diameter at the base. It is 
closely allied to Spiraia Lindleyana, in 
which the leaves are coarser and the 
flowers cream-coloured. For further notes 
re the shrubby Spineas see our issue of 
February 28th, 1914 (p. 138). 


when replanting to cut back the tap-root. 
Apricots delight in a soil largely impreg¬ 
nated with lime, therefore the old mortar 
rubble mentioned, unless present in the 
soil in an inordinate quantity, should 
answer well. The transplanting may be 
done at any time during the present 
month.] 

A seedling Fig-tree.—I shall be much 
obliged If you will tell me how to treat a 
seedling Fig-tree. I enclose a leaf, and should 
like to Know the name. The tree is now about 


rubbish, with the soil when replanting. Its 
roots should also be confined to a certain 
area, say 3 feet by 3 feet, and 2\ feet in 
depth. A barrier in the form of a mass 
of brick rubbish and old mortar 1 foot in 
width and 3 feet in depth, or otherwise a 
4J-lneh brick wall, should be provided to 
confine the roots to the area named. The 
base may consist of concrete, slates, or 
paving stones, the object in providing one 
or the other being to prevent the roots 
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nigra, or cyanoclada, with very dark, 
almost black', stems, and massive heads of 
blossoms; Mariesi, whose mauve-pink 
blossoms are of an immense size, but 
limited to a scattered few around the out¬ 
side of the head or cluster; Veitcbi, a 
counterpart of the preceding, but with 
white flowers; and Thomas Hogg, intro¬ 
duced from Japan many years ago by way 
of the United States. The flowers are 
white, and it has long been popular as a 
market plant, but it is now to a certain 
extent superseded by some of the newer 
varieties. Some Japnnese forms, which 
are botanically classed as varieties of H. 
hortensis, differ therefrom in a marked 
manner. In these the flowers are produced 
from the side buds ns well as the ter¬ 
minal one, therefore should this latter be 
killed the display of blossoms will never¬ 
theless be a good one. The best known 
of these is Bindleyi, or rosea alba, as it 
is sometimes called. This will flower 
freely in the shai>e of neat bushes about a 
couple of feet high. The small fertile 
blossoms are blue, while the large sterile 
ones are arranged in an irregular manner 
around the outside of the cluster. These 
sterile flowers are, when first expanded, 
nearly white, but they soon become more 
or less flushed with red. The brighter 
colouring often takes the form of a band 
around the margin of each ]>etal. The 
others of this section are acuminata, a 
larger grower than the preceding, and 
stellata flore pleno, which has small, 
pointed sepals in the centre of the flower. 
Of the varieties raised within recent 
years on the Continent especial mention 
may be made of Mine. B. Mouillfere, which 
was given an Award of merit in 1910, 
and has since become exceedingly popular 
ns a market plant; and Ornement, that 
was also honoured at the same time. Since 
then Bilie Mouill6re and Itadiant have 
gained similar awards. 

Hydrangea paniculata is not well 
known, but its variety grandiflora stands 
in popularity next to JI. hortensis itself. 
The typical kind forms a large, bold¬ 
growing shrub, in Japan often a small 
tree. The panicles of flowers arc pyra¬ 
midal in shape and consist mainly of small 
fertile ones. The large, sterile blossoms, 
which are limited to a scattered few, are, 
when first expanded, creamy-white, but 
afterwards become suffused with pink. 
The form known ns grandiflora was, I 
believe, introduced from Japan by way of 
the Petrograd Botanic Garden. At all 
events it was distributed by M. Bemoine, 
of Nancy, as a new plant in 1808. In this 
the large pyramidal-shaped heads consist 
almost entirely of sterile blooms closely 
packed together. At first they arc nearly 
white and then become suffused with red. 
In order to obtain very large blooms the 
plants must be pruned back early in tire 
year, and only a few clusters allowed to 
develop. Occasional doses of manure- 
water should be given during the grow¬ 
ing jierlod. This Hydrangea (grandi- 
flora) is largely grown in pots, immense 
numbers being sent to this country from 
Holland for the purpose. In the open 
ground where it is quite hardy it forms 
a delightful shrub, which is at its best in 
the month of August. 

Other less known species of Hydrangea | 
are : — 

Hydrangea arborescens.— A vigorous- 
growing bush 4 feet to 5 feet in height, 
whose flattened clusters of fertile flowers 1 
are of a greenish-white tint. They are 
freely borne in July and August. This 
sjK'cies, which is a native of North I 
America, would be scarcely worthy of 
mention hero but for a variety which has 
recently made itB-sn Plica ranee .7 This is ! 
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grandiflora, in which the flower-heads 
are composed of large, sterile, pure white 
blossoms. It is quite hardy and in every 
way a most desirable shrub. I have been 
informed that there is a considerable de¬ 
mand for it in nurseries. 

Hydrangea petiolaris, also known as 
II. volubilis. This differs markedly 
from all tile others herein mentioned in 
being of a strictly climbing habit. It 
ascends trees or walls by means of aerial 
roots in the same manner as Ivy. In a 
native state in Japan it is said to reach 
the toi>s of the highest trees. The leaves 
are heart-shaped and the flattened corymbs 
are produced in June. They consist 
mainly of small, fertile blossoms, the 
large, sterile ones being limited to a 
scattered few on the outside of the corymb. 
It is a pretty and distinct wall plant that 
will flower well with a northern exposure. 
At Kow it is very effective when allowed 
to ramble over an upturned tree-stump. 

Hydrangea quercieolia.— A native of 
the Southern United States, this species 
is less hardy than some of the others. The 
large lobed leaves form a very dis¬ 
tinguishing feature. The flowers, which 
are borne in erect panicles, are white at 
first, becoming reddish afterwards. They 
are produced throughout the summer. 

Hydrangea kadiata. —This species, 
also known as H. nivea, is chiefly remark¬ 
able for tlie intense silvery whiteness of 
the undersides of ttie leaves. When 
stirred by the wind the effect is very 
striking. It is a North American species 
related to H. arborescens. The flowers 
are not showy, the foliage being the most 
attractive feature. 

Hydrangea Sargentiana. —An Award 
of merit was given to this distinct 
Hydrangea at the International Exhibi¬ 
tion in 1912. It is of a stout, sturdy 
habit, and is remarkable for its very large 
heart-shaped leaves, and the fact that the 
young shoots are thickly clothed with 
stiff scale-like bristles and hairs. The 
flowers, which are borne in the latter 
part of the summer, are not particularly 
showy, the large, pinkish, sterile ones 
being limited to a scattered few. It is a 
native of China and is more tender than 
some of the others. 

The above by no means exhausts the 
list of Hydrangeas, but the principal ones 
have been referred to. W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bignonia radicans in Scotland.— Willi 
early October the scarlet, trumpet-shaped 
blooms of Bignonia radicans are usually 
in evidence, but owing to the vagaries of 
the present season it is questionable 
whether the buds will expand before they 
are nipped by frost. The plant is very 
useful for walls, and as it adheres in a 
similar way to Ivy no altention is required 
in the way of nailing and tying. B. 
radicans succeeds best in a southerly ex¬ 
posure, and when it can be thus accom¬ 
modated it is of vigorous growth. While 
usually quite hardy, this Bignonia in ex¬ 
ceptionally severe winters may be cut 
over by frost to the ground line, but it 
always breaks away freely again in 
spring. It appreciates a good holding soil 
and resents any disturbance In the near 
neighbourhood of its roots.— K. Bright. 

Caryopteris mastacanthus. The bright 
weather exiierienced during September 
has favoured this pretty Chinese shrub, 
which is liable to be injured during severe 
winters. It forms a rather spreading 
bush, usually from 3 feet to 5 feet in 
height. The flowers, borne in clusters 
from the axils of the uppermost leaves, 
are of a bright violet-blue, and being very 


numerous a siiecimen when in full bloom 
is a very pleasing feature. It thrives best 
in an open, Yvell-drained loam, and in a 
sheltered spot fully exposed to the sun. 
On the slopes of the Coombe Wood 
Nursery this Caryopteris used to do well. 
It was, 1 believe, first introduced by 
Robert Fortune, but would apiiear to 
have been lost to cultivation, or nearly 
so, till sent home by Charles Maries some 
thirty-five years ago, when travelling in 
China and Jaiian. There is a variety 
alba, but it is fur less attractive than the 
ordinary form. Cuttings of the young- 
growing shoots put into sandy soil in a 
close-shaded frame root freely.—K. R. W. 

The Service-tree (Pyrus Sorbus).—I saw 
a beautiful little bit of panelling the other 
day made of thoroughly well seasoned 
boards of the pyriformis variety of the 
above, and the width of the boards seemed 
to indicate that the tree hud attained a 
very considerable size. It is a very hand¬ 
some wood, and one of the hardest known, 
but very seldom seen in England. Of the 
two varieties, bearing respectively Apple 
and Pear-shaiied fruit, the habit of the 
trees would seem to resemble the fruit 
from which they are named, the one in¬ 
clined to spread as an Apple, the other, 
more erect in growth, as a standard Pear. 
The latter, from its habit of growth, its 
medium height, and very handsome 
foliage, would make a good town tree, only 
when it comes to maturity and begins to 
fruit freely the shedding of this in quan¬ 
tity would mean a messy business for 
roadway and pavement. It is said that it 
comes much more quickly into fruit if 
tvorked on the Mountain Ash, but X am in¬ 
clined to think this may be detrimental to 
its longevity. Of the two large trees of 
this Pyrus 1 have known, one on its own 
roots still exists’, but the other, a grafted 
tree, snapiied clean off just below the 
ground in u strong wind, although grow¬ 
ing in a sheltered position.—E. Ii. S., 
Hardwick. 

Calophaca wolgarica. — This little- 
known shrub, belonging to the Beguini- 
uos:e, has been in cultivation upwards of 
150 years, but never appears to have been 
planted extensively. In a state of Nature 
it occupies dry hillsides in south-eastern 
Russia, where it is said to grow from 
3 feet to ti feet high. Here it is usually 
less thnu 5 feet high, but is rarely found 
on its own roots, plants being grafted upou 
Baburuum vulgare or Caraguua arbor- 
eseens, and usually ou stems several feet 
high. The reason for grafting has prob¬ 
ably arisen through seedlings being rather 
dililcult to grow in the early stages. If 
they are carefully watered, however, aud 
placed iu an airy frame until the wood 
begins to harden a little they can be saved. 
The best iiosition for plants ou their own 
roots is a place in tie rock garden ex¬ 
posed to full sun. Boamy soil should be 
given, and the plants be so placed that 
their roots may run between large stones 
or pieces of rock. The yellow, Pea-shaped 
blossoms are borne in good-sized racemes 
during early summer.—D. 

Piptanthus tomentosus. —Can anyone who 
haa tried Pijitanthus tomentosus in the North 
of England or in Scotland inform me if it is 
hardier than P. nepalensis, which is often 
badly cut iu severe winters, and is occasion¬ 
ally killed. I know that it is grown eucceeB- 
fully in some Scottish gardens, but it is not 
hardy with me. The newer P. toinentoene 
will be an acquisition if, as we are informed, 
it is hardier.— S. Ahnott. 

Hypericum polypliyllum. — This is still 
(October 9th) iu full bloom, the flowers large 
compared with the plant. It soon spreads if 
planted in a sunny position iu sandy, well- 
drained soil, and is very easily propagated, all 
I hat is necessary being to put a stone or a 
little eoil over the trailing stems, which will 
then root quite easily. This is better than pro¬ 
pagation from seed, which is often very slow 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

BOCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

DAFFODILS NEAR WATER. 

One of the best places for the Daffodil 
race is near water, whore the soil is often 
deep and moist and just the kind they 
thrive in. In the woods they are at 
home, but the soil there is not often so 
deep or fertile. The one in the illustra¬ 
tion— mostly Emperor—planted many 
years ago has done well indeed without 
attention. Where a stream passes through 
woodland it offers a good place to plant, as 
in that cose in addition to good soil and 
moisture there is the shade, giving a 
longer bloom. In that case, too, the 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

ANNUALS AS POT PLANTS. 
Throughout the winter and spring 
months everyone who possesses a glass¬ 
house endeavours to maintain a display 
of bloom and grow a number of suitable 
plants for the house. In the present 
article I shall mention a few showy 
annuals that will thrive in pots, and pro- ' 
duce a wealth of bloom, if given ordinary 
care and attention. No great heat is re¬ 
quired, a cold frame and cool greenhouse 
being quite sufficient. 

Oi.arki as of the elegans class are 
among the best annuals for pots. A good 
selection would include Scarlet Beauty, a 
double variety with brilliant salmon- 
scarlet flowers. Salmon-scarlet is another 
of equal merit, and perhaps the brightest 



Daffodils by the ivatersidc. 


Snakes'-heads should come in well. In ex- 
I>osed ground their bloom lasts too short a 
time. _ 

The Prostrate Rosemary.— It is a pity that 
this ie not absolutely hardy. At times one to 
disposed to think it will be a long-lived plant 
in certain positions, but, unfortunately, a 
hard winter intervenes and shatters one’s 
hopes. In some districts it will survive the 
winter, while in others it is safer to keep a 
plant or two under glass to replace those out¬ 
side in the event of their succumbing to the 
winter. This is easily done, as cuttings strike 
readily.—S. Aknott. 

Hicromerla amoena. —This is not often seen 
in the rock garden, but it is very pleasing with 
its pale lilac flowers and its fragrant foliage. 
It grows well in a retaining wall, seems to like 
a hot position, and soon makes a nice, com¬ 
pact little clump. It is nearly related to the 
Thymes, and, like them, it seems to appreciate 
lime in the soil. It is easily propagated from 
cuttings.—N. L. 

Saxifraga Zelebori.—This is one of the 
numerous hybrid silver Saxifrages. It throws 
up neat spire, of white flowers faintly spotted 
with red. There are too many of these silver 
Saxifrages, hut S. Zelekori may he grown 
where a good collectiojfisales^red.— ^rnott. 


of all the Clarkias. Firefly is a vivid 
rose-crimson, nud there are numerous 
others worth growing. 

Salpiglossis. — These have funnel- 
I shaped flowers which are beautifully 
veined. A reliable mixed strain would 
give general satisfaction. 

Scabious are coming plants for pots, 
and as they can be procured in various 
colours are sure to be popular when their 
value is more fully recognised. 

Mignonette is always admired because 
of its delicate and pleasing perfume. A 
good variety, such as Maehet, with its 
sturdy, dense spikes of dark-red flowers, 
should be chosen. Giant Red is also re¬ 
commended, while there are both white 
and yellow forms for those whose fancy 
lies in this direction. 

Antirrhinums, although not really 
annuals, are excellent for greenhouse 
decoration during the winter and early 
! spring months. Seed sown early in the 


season will furnish suitable plants. The 
Snapdragons have of late years become 
very popular. Nelrose is a splendid 
acquisition. 

Schizanthuses are admirably adapted 
for growing in pots, particularly the 
grandiflora hybrids. Wisetonensis, and 
other noted strains. They are of easy cul¬ 
ture, and for a spring display the seed 
should be sown in August or September, 
the same remarks applying to the other 
plants quoted. 

Sowing the seed. —This should he sown 
in pans of light soil, with the exception of 
Mignonette, which must be sown in the 
I>ots in which it is intended to flower. In 
this ease the soil must be made firm and 
three or four plants will be sufficieut for 
a iHit C inches in diameter. The seed 
should be sown thinly and then, when 
germination has taken place, those seed¬ 
lings not needed may be removed. The 
other annuals mentioned are potted off 
singly into GO-sized pots, and placed in a 
cold frame near the glass. When these 
are filled with roots the largest plants may 
be placed in G-inch pots and the smaller 
examples in 5-inch pots. The ordinary 
compost, such as good loam and leaf- 
mould, is employed, no artificial manure 
being given or the growth will he too 
sappy and liable to damp, especially 
during December and January. Cool 
treatment must be the keynote through¬ 
out their career, nud the frames or house 
must be ventilated freely iu favourable 
weather. Careful watering is needed, and 
when the pots are full of roots care must 
be taken to prevent the plants suffering 
from dryness. As growth advances each 
specimen ought to be neatly staked, and 
for one of average dimensions a single 
stick will suffice. When they are taken 
into the greenhouse the plants should be 
kept as near the glass as possible, and as 
the days lengthen alternate waterings of 
clear water and weak liquid manure will 
be of considerable benefit. 

Other annuals, such as Stocks, etc., will 
occur to the observant grower, but the cul¬ 
ture is on similar lines. No amateur need 
fear growing any of the above. Few 
plants give such a generous return for a 
modest outlay. Sadox. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dividing Strelitzia Reginse.— I shall be 
grateful if you will give me information, 
through the medium of your paper, as to the 
best means of dividing a plant of Strelitzia 
Reginse so as to get new plants without 
destroying the original one? 1 have a plant 
of above which is about seven years old, and 
it has increased so much I think it Bhould be 
divided, but am not sure how this should be 
done, or at what time of year? It is just 
coming into flower now.*— M. T. A. T., Ashford. 

[You do not say whether your plant of 
Strelitzia is growing in a pot or tub, or 
planted out. If in a pot or tub dividing 
may be more readily carried out than if 
planted in the ground, though the actual 
operation is about the same. The plant 
should be turned out of the pot, and suffi¬ 
cient of the soil carefully removed to 
trace the shoots to their base and see if 
they have formed indei>endent roots of 
their own. As this will probably be the 
case, they must be separated from the 
parent with a long knife or some other 
cutting instrument. This must be care¬ 
fully done, iu order not to injure the 
young roots iu any way, and at the same 
time leave the main or central shoot as 
little disturbed as possible. The separated 
offsets may then be potted, the size of the 
pots selected depending upon the amount 
of roots attached to the offsets. When 
this is done the plants should be watered 
and stood in a house where they can be 
kept close and shaded till the roots take 
possession of the new soil. After this 
t hoy,- injust, he given IhCpSayie treatment as 
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for established plasts, which in your case 
seems to have been very successful. The 
work should not be carried out now, 
March, April, or May being the best for 
the purpose.] 

Dipladenia boliviensis (Querist )—The 
flowers of this are much smaller than 
those of most of the garden varieties of 
Dipladenia. It will succeed in a cooler 
structure than most of the Dipladenins; 
indeed, it thrives remarkably well in the 
temperature of an iutermediate-house. It 
is seen to considerable advantage as a 
rafter plant, while it will flower freely in 
pots 5 inches in diameter, the flexible 
stems being twined round a few sticks. 
The flowers, which are less open in 
character than in most of the garden 
forms, are each about a couple of inches 
in diameter and in colour pure white, the 
interior of the throat bright orange. It 
first flowered in 1SC6. Dipladenia 
boliviensis may be readily struck from 
cuttings put in during the spring and 
summer months. A compost made up of 
loam, peat, and sand will suit it. It is 
less liable to be attacked by insect pests 
than those Dipladenias whose leaves are 
hairy and thin in texture. 

Tapeionites Carolin®. —I have not met 
with this pretty Gesneraeeous plant for 
some time. Possibly, however, it may in 
some cases at least be grown under the 
name of Sunningia barbata, which is, I 
believe, regarded by botanists as the 
correct one, though it was long known by 
that at the head of this note. It does not 
form a solid tuber as so many Gesnerads 
do, but the root-system is of a fibrous 
nature, so that it must not at any time be 
dried off. The stem reaches a height of a 
foot or more, the leaves deep green on the 
upper surface and purplish beneath. The 
flowers, borne in twos or threes from the 
axils of the leaves on the upper part of 
the stem, are creamy-white with a suspi¬ 
cion of green. In shape they are tubular 
with a very contracted mouth, which is 
turned abruptly upwards, the middle of 
the tube being much inflated, thus giving 
a very singular appearance to the flower, 
which is heightened by the silky hairs 
which clothe it. It flowers during the 
autumn months.—W. T. 


Nursery work,— Times are not particu¬ 
larly bright in the market trade in this 
country just now, but it is to be hotted we 
shall never share the fate of the like trade 
in Belgium. One hears of the enemy be¬ 
ing placed in the packing-sheds, not so 
much to prevent anything in the shape of 
plants going away, perhaps, as to see that 
their destination is, according to that 
{tower, correct. We are told of firing cost¬ 
ing as much us £17 a truckload, and as 
one grower of our acquaintance uses twice 
such quantity a day it will be seen that 
the cost is a gigantic item. But with 
Orchids, Talms, Aspidistras, and the like 
in millions it seems to he a question of 
losing the lot or making a tremendous 
effort to save them in the hoite of better 
times coming shortly. This side of the 
water the only things visible to the eye 
in our trade gardens are an unusual crop 
of weeds and a scarcity of men. The 
winter, however, that we are about to 
face is more than likely to be one of con¬ 
siderable worry.—H. 


Retarded laities.—Some of the most useful 
Lilies are the forms of Lilium longiflorum, 
which, to have in flower now and during 
the Biimraer, must be retarded. They are 
moetly products of Japan, and can be ob¬ 
tained fairly reasonably from those in the 
trade. Pot fairly deep in 6-inch pote, and 
leave room on the surface for top-dre&sing. 
As soon as potted, place them in cool frame 
and oover rather deeply with fibre till the 
spikes move, then take to a cool-house. A few 
of the strongest may have a little warmth, 
the others being left / dn»the_frame 
the season of bloomh 


sftvdnvthe frame tp extend 

gle 


GARDEN FOOD. 

THE BEST BREAD. 

In “The Digestibility of Bran,” Dr. Hind- 
hede gives the results of his research and 
experiments on the question whether we 
should eat wholemeal bread, made of 
flour containing the bran, or of the fine 
flour, from which the bran has been re¬ 
moved. He says that the crux of the 
matter is, whether the bran can be 
digested by the human organs, and this is 
a question not easily answered, as many 
other food experts, whom he has carefully 
followed and whose remarks he copiously 
quotes, have previously admitted. A loaf 
made from coarse bran (grit) alone was 
absolutely rejected by those wlo tried it. 
The results obtained from more finely- 
ground bran were more encouraging. Dr. 
Hindhede states that in bread the two con¬ 
stituents w r hich are of the greatest im-. 
portance are albumen and the carbo¬ 
hydrates. It is of great importance, 
again, not only what the food contains, 
but how much the human organism is able 
to digest and assimilate. Dr. Hindhede’s 
experiments have brought out to his satis¬ 
faction that man is able to digest 70 per 
cent, of the organic substance contained in 
bran—namely, 40 per cent, of the albu¬ 
men and 75 per cent, of the carbohydrates. 
This refers to the very coarsely-ground 
meal. When the meal is ground more 
finely its digestibility is increased by 0 per 
cent. 

Under the general mime of carbo¬ 
hydrates are included several sub¬ 
stances:—starch, pentoses, “hemizellu- 
lose,”* and cellulose. Dr. Hindhede set 
himself to study each of those separately. 
Sugar he includes under starch; he 
doubts whether sugar exists as a separate 
ingredient in flour, or whether it is not 
rather dev* loped in the process of break¬ 
ing up. Many details and tables are given 
in this pamphlet, which should be of great 
interest to the expert, but iuto which I 
cannot enter. But I note a few of Dr. 
Hindhede’s conclusions. Taking the re¬ 
sults as a whole, he feels justified in stat¬ 
ing that the digestibility of the carbo¬ 
hydrates is greatly furthered by the fine 
grinding, so much so that he cannot trace 
any perceptible difference between the 
finely-ground wholemeal and that which 
has been passed through a sieve. It may be 
taken for granted that the starch is en¬ 
tirely digested in the finely-ground meal, 
whereas from 5 per cent, to 0 per cent, is 
lost in the coarse. Turning to the eco¬ 
nomic aspect of the question, Dr. Hind¬ 
hede finds that it is distressingly wasteful 
not to use the bran for human food .—The 
Vegetarian Afesscnger. 


SOME BELGIAN WATS. 


Belgian puree. —Cook 2 lb. of Brussels Sprouts 
in boiling water. Take them out, drain them, 
and toss them in butter for five minutes, 
sprinkle them with a teaspoonful of flour, and 
then cook them in gravy or meat extract and 
water. Boil fast over a good fire, and keep 
the lid of the saucepan off so that they may 
remain green. Pass them through the sieve, 
leave them in ten minutes, bind the mixture 
with the yolks of three eggs, a pint of milk, 
then at the last minute one dessertspoonful 
of butter for each pint and a half of soup. 


Ambassador soup.—A pint and a half of either 
fresh Peas or of dried Peas that have been 
soaked for six hours in cold water; a Leek, 
and three Onions chopped finely. Simmer till 
the Peas are tender, then pass all through the 
sieve. Well wash some Sorrel and chop it, 
and add as much as will be to your taste. 
In another pan cook five tablespoonfuls of 
Rice, and add that to your soup. Simmer up 
again, stirring it very well. This soup should 
be of a green colour. 


The soldiers' vegetable soup (eight to ten 
persons).—Peel 3 lb. of Potatoes. Put them in 


* By " Hemizellulose ” Dr. Hindhede refers to a decom¬ 
position product intermediate between fibrous cellulose and 
starch. 


a large pot with all the vegetables that you 
can find, according to the season. In the 
winter you will take four heade of Celery, four 
Leeks, two Turnips, a Cabbage, two Unions, 
pepper and salt, two pennyworth of bones, and 
about &£ quarts of water. Let it all boil for 
three hours, taking care to add water so as 
to keep the quantity at 5 quarts. Kub all the 
vegetables through a tammy, crushing them 
well, and let them boil up again for at least 
another hour. The time allotted for the first 
and second cooking© is of the greatest im¬ 
portance. 

Leek soup. —Cut up two Onions and fry them 
till they are brown, you need not use butter— 
clarified fat will do very well. Clean your 
neeks, washing them well, cut them in pieces 
and fry them also; add any other vegetables 
that you have, two meaium-eized Potatoes, 
pepper, salt, aiid a little water. Let all 
simmer for three hours, and pass through a 
nue sieve. Let there be more Leeks than other 
vegetables so that their flavour predominates. 

Flemish Carrots. —Take some young Carrots, 
wash and brush them as tenderly as you 
would an iniant, then simmer them till tender 
in butter, with pepper auu salt, when cooked, 
draw them to tne Bide of the lire and pour in 
some cream to make a good sauce, if you 
cannot use cream, take milk with the yolk of 
an egg instead, and stir it. To thicken for 
use, add a pinch of sugar and some chopped 
Parsley. 

Celery au lard. —Take 1 lb. of Celery, cut ofl 
the green tops, cut the stems into pieces 
2 inches to 3 inches long; put into boiling salted 
water, and cook till tender. Take i lb. of 
Potatoes, peel and slice, and add to the Celery, 
so that both will be cooked at the same 
moment. Strain and place on a flat fireproof 
uish. Prepare some fat slices of bacon, toast 
them till crisp in the oven; pour the melted 
baoon fat over the Celery and Potato, adding 
a dash of vinegar, and place the rashers on 
the top. Serve not. 

Leeks a la Liegeoise. —Take enough Leeks to 
make the size of dish required; if they are 
very thick, cut in two, lengthwise; cut off the 
green tops, leaving only tne blanched pieces 
of stalk; put them into boiling salted water 
and cook thoroughly about oue hour; strain, 
and dish neatly on a fish drainer. Have ready 
some hard boiled eggs; shell them, cut in two, 
and place round the Leeks. Serve hot with 
melted butter, or cold with mayonnaise sauce. 

Cooked Lettuce. —Very often you will find 
that you canuot use all your Lettuces, 
cnat they have begun to bolt and are no good 
for salad. This is the moment to cook them. 
Discard any bad leaves and wash the others 
carefully. Boil them for twelve miuuies, uuve 
them oil the lire, drain them, and dry them in 
a clean cloth so a6 to get rid of all the water. 
Aluice them finely, then put them into a sauoe- 
pan with a lump of butter, pepper aud 6alt. 
Stir till they begin to turn colour, then put 
in a thimbleful of flour melted in milk, Stir 
constantly, and if the vegetable becomes dry, 
moisten with more flour and milk. Let it 
simmer for a quarter of au hour, and turn it 
out as a vegetable with meat. 

Spinach a la braconniere. —Cook 2 lb. of well- 
washed Spinach; drain it, aud pass it through 
a sieve; or, failing a sieve, chop it very finely 
with butter, pepper and salt. Do not add 
milk, but let it remain somewhat firm. Make 
a inick bechamel sauce, sufficient to take up 
a quarter of a pound of grated Gray ere, and, 
if you wish, stir in the yolk of a raw egg. 
Lay in a circular dish i lb. of minced 
ham, pour round it the thick white sauce, 
ana round that again the hot Spinach. This 
makes a pretty dish and it is not costly. 

A dish or Haricot Beans. —Put the Haricots 
to soak for six hours in cold water. Boil them 
in water with one Carrot, one Onion, salt, two 
Cloves, and a good pinch of dried Herbs. 
Drain oil the liquor from the Haricots. Chop 
up a Shallot, and fry it in butter, add your 
Haricots, with pepper and salt and Tomato 
puree. Stir well, and serve with minced 
Paisley scattered at the top. 

Flemish Endive. —Choose twelve Endives that 
are short and neat, cut off the outside leaves 
and pare the bottom, wash them in plenty 
of water, aud cook them in simmering water 
for three minutes. Then take them from the 
water and place them in a well-buttered fry¬ 
ing-pan, dust them with salt and also with a 
pinch of sugar. Add the juice of half a 
Demon, aud rather lees than a pint of water. 
Place the pan on the fire for two or three 
minutes to start the cooking, then cover it 
closely, and finish the cooking by placing it in 
the oven for fifty minutes. Take out the 
Endives and put them in the vegetable dish, 
and pour over them the liquor in which they 
have been cooked. This liquor is improved by 
being reduced, and when ofl the fire by having 
a small piece of butter added to it. Tne above 
recipe can be used for Chicory as well as for 
Endive. 

—The Belgian Cook Book. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15s.; 
post free , 15s. (id. Of all Booksellers or from the ojfics 
of Gardening Illustrated, 03, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
Loiulon, }V.C. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SOME IDEAS OF THE WILD 
GARDEN. 

I have seen many so-called wild gardens 
all more or less interesting, but tbe most 
beautiful natural garden I have seen was 
where tbe trees had plenty of room to 
develop and were really wild an(J natural, 
and, standing thinly, left open spots for 
masses of flowers, such as Narcissi, 
Scillas, Lily of the Valley, Foxgloves, 
Evening Primroses, and other things that 
speedily become naturalised, including 
Ferns and Mosses. One large wild garden 
that I remember was an immense hill 
many acres in extent on the outskirts of a 
nobleman’s grounds, and commonly called 


the Medlar, and in the southern counties 
the Fig also may be introduced, and the 
Mulberry have an open space on a turf 
base to itself. E. H. 

JAPANESE STONECROP (SEDUM 

SIEBOLDI) AND CLEMATIS MME. 

BARONNE VEILLARD. 

I am very fond of this Stonecrop, which 
is so often neglected. They say the 
slugs eat it, and I do not wonder at them 
liking such a good plant. To make sure 
of it and keep off the slugs and other 
enemies I put it into pots or vases. In that 
way it certainly looks well throughout the 
summer, but (lowers well only about the 
end of September or early October. Near 
the pot containing the Stonecrop grows the 


precisely the same manner. Seedlings, 
however, always seem to me to give the 
liner flowers, and, given a little heat in 
' their earlier stages, I think they make 
more satisfactory plants.—K ikk. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
The Butterfly Violet (Viola Papilio).— 
A friend gave me a few seedlings of this, 
and these have thriven well and have 
given me so many self-sown seedlings that 
I think I may look upon it as a per¬ 
manent occupant of my garden. Friends 
who visit my garden, and who are wor¬ 
shippers of rounded form and sym¬ 
metrically-arranged colouring, smile at 
my liking for Viola Papilio. The colour 
is bright, while it comes in very early in 


by the neighbours, who were allowed free i Clematis Mine. Baronne Veillard, a wreath the year and goes on blooming for many 
access to it, the Walnut-tree Hill, because of which is trained round the base of the months. 

in the past many Walnut-trees had been vase in which the Stonecrop is planted. The Neapolitan Sowbread.— Some of 

growing upon it. Many other trees had W. my friends are worshippers of the big, 

from time to time been iutroduced, in- ' modern Persian Cyclamens, but none of 

eluding a few solitary specimens of Apples Salvia patens. —Tbe family of Salvias these handsome flowers will ever appeal 
and other fruits for the sake of their is a fairly comprehensive one, but it is to me as do tbe little shapely blooms of 
flowers, and they flourished so well that questionable if any of them all is so at- this one. The flowers of some of the 
it might lead some observant person, after tractive as S. patens. Blue flowers, that Persian ones are big and awkward-look¬ 
thinking the matter over, to plant a is, of a decided blue, are at no time too jag, while the fringed varieties never 
garden of fruits as a wilderness. That plentiful in the garden, and the deep and attract me. I have a white as well as a 
would be very interesting, and, I think, intense shade of this Salvia renders It a rose-purple variety of Cyclamen neapoli- 
profltable. The garden I am thinking of favourite wherever it is grown. From tanum. The flowers do not exhaust its 
was intersected by walks and drives more seeds sown in February of this year in beauties, as before they go off the prettily- 
or less in pleasant curves to meet the in- slight heat plants are now blooming freely marbled leaves appear. A little addition 
equalities of the ground, and rustic seats (September 2nd) and have been in flower to its attractions is given by the way the 
were placed about in shady places, so that for some considerable time. The plants seed-pods curl down to the ground in cork- 
the visitors might rest. If it is possible are of a tuberous character, and when cut screw fashion. I grow this Sowbread in 
to introduce fruit-trees into the wild over by frost, if the tubers are wintered loam, some leaf-soil, and a little old 
garden, do not crowd them as they are In in a similar way to Dahlias, they can, like broken mortar, in semi-shade, 
far too many orchards, but give each space those plants, be started In heat in spring Geranium cinereum. — Although its 
enough to do its best.^TSie Quince ind and propagated by means of cuttings in proper flowering time Is over this is again 
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Sedum Sieboldi in a vase, with Clematis round the base. 
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in bloom. This plant was put into n 
border to await a more convenient season 
for putting it into the rock garden. There 
it has remained for a year or so, and has 
been quite happy. In the border it is in 
loam, but another plant in the rock garden 
has a eomi>ost of loam with about a fourth 
of leaf-soil, and a similar proportion of 
sand. It is thriving in both cases and 
friends who possess moraines have it 
doing well there also. 

The Cornish Heath. —Many iieopie 
have an idea that all the Heaths require 
peat, but the Cornish Heath (Erica 
vagans) does not apparently call for such 
fare. I had to grow it in a light, dry 
loam, from having no peat when it came 
to hand. It has never looked back and 
has kept on giving a number of its pretty 
sprays of bright purple-red flowers. A 
distinct feature is the projecting stamens. 

Senecio Clivorum. —This is hardly a 
plant for a small garden, being best suited 
for the wild garden or for a roomy place 
where big-leaved plants can be grouped. 
The flowers are of a good orange, but, in 
my opinion, are a little too ragged-look¬ 
ing. This, however, is, I suppose, n 
matter of opinion. It does not like a dry 
place or dry weather. 

An Amateur of IIardt Flowers. 

NOTES ON LILIES. 

Some members of this fine family are so 
dei>endent on the nature of the soil and 
atmospheric conditions that success with 
them is very problematical. Take that 
lovely variety Krameri, for instance. In 
how many gardens would it be found in a 
thriving condition? There are, however, 
happily, kinds that are so reliable that 
they scarcely seem to need culture. Just 
put them in ordinary garden soil, and so 
long as it is fairly well drained they will 
yearly yield the full measure of their 
beauty. The Tiger Lily, the Orange Lily, 
and the varieties of L. umbeliatum and L. 
Thunbergianum can safely be taken in 
band by those having had but little ex- 
IKrieuce in the culture of hardy flowers. 
They are good for the owners of gardens 
of limited area and limited means who 
cannot afford costly experiments, and they 
are valuable for those who have much 
ground to embellish. In groups in suit¬ 
able surroundings they are effective and 
may be made to play an important part in 
the embellishment of the outdoor garden. 
I have seen the Orange Lily used in this 
way among low-growing shrubs and the 
effect was good. 

There are some siiecies and among the 
finest of the family that are not difficult 
to please, but cannot be had in good con¬ 
dition and will not take on perennial 
vigour if grown in the rough-and-ready 
way that suffices for the above-mentioned 
kinds. Such species as L. pardalinum, L. 
Ilnnsoui, L. Szovitzianum, L. Humboldt!, 
L. speeiosum, L. Henryi, and L. superbum 
are not of difficult culture and will succeed 
very well where the soil is naturally suit¬ 
able without much trouble if the situation 
is chosen with a view to giving them the 
shelter which they enjoy under natural 
conditions. Where this natural advantage 
of soil is non-existent and the grower has 
to deal with a stiff or clayey soil, or a 
sandy, dry soil, he must prepare a rooting- 
medium for them. A light loam with a 
liberal addition of leal-soil and a sprink¬ 
ling of peat will ensure the activity and 
lasting health of the roots. The soil 
should be taken out quite IS inches deep, 
and wide in proiiortion to the number of 
bulbs to be planted. Those Lilies cannot 
be treated as ordinary border plants. They 
must have happy little homes made for 
them where spring frosts, biting easterly 
and rough wiudtr* cannot aSsail them. 

Digitized by vjOOQlC 


The Lilies are among the noblest of 
flowers in our gardens, excelling in stately 
beauty very many things that need the 
protection of glass and much care to in¬ 
duce health and free-flowering. The 
siiecies here mentioned, fairly well known 
where hardy flowers are made a feature 
and are in the hands of an exiiert, are 
seldom seen in the smaller garden of the 
amateur. This is a pity, and 1 would 
urge readers to try their hand with them. 
I would recommend L. pardalinum, L. 
speeiosum, and L. Szovitzianum for a 
start. 

The Madonna Lily. — I have been 
watching this Lily in neighbouring gar¬ 
dens for some years past, and, so far from 
being enlightened, I am more than ever 
puzzled by its behaviour. I cannot in the 
least understand its eccentricities. I 
hardly ever get a good spike, but over the 
hedge, in a cottager’s garden, without any 
siieeial care, it blooms well and retains its 
foliage in full beauty. Within 100 yards 
in another garden there is the same 
failure, withered leaves before the flowers 
open, although the situation is open and 
the ground well cultivated, and yet, 
strange to say, in that same garden there 
is a clump which yearly gives a full idea 
of the decorative value of this Lily in 
exactly the same kind of soil, owing its 
origan to a couple of bulbs which were 
placed there accidentally, llow is it possi- 
ble to account for such vagaries? This 
Lily is one of the puzzle plants of the 
flower garden. 

The Maktagon Lily. — In this same 
garden there'existed for some years some 
bulbs of the black Martagon. 1 say exist, 
for they did no more; they made about 
9 inches of growth annually and then 
shrivelled. The owner was puzzled, but 
the reason was'obvious—the situation was 
exiHjsed and the soil got very dry at times. 
I took several bulbs, one of which I 
planted on the sloping edge of a small 
I>ond among coarse Grass and where over¬ 
hanging boughs gave shade and shelter 
from cold and rough winds. This 1 did 
three years ago, and this season it threw 
up a strong flower-stem bearing twenty- 
four good blooms. Moisture at the roots 
with good drainage and shelter are essen¬ 
tial factors in the well-being of the Marta¬ 
gon Lily. J. Cornhill. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Galtonias. —The question is often asked 
at this time of the year whether the bulbs 
of Galtonias may be left in the ground or 
whether they should be lifted and stored 
away for spring planting. It is a question 
that admits of two answers: (1) If the 
soil l>e sandy or well drained, and the 
locality not too exposed, they may be 
safely left where they are with little or 
no protection. (2) If the locality be cold 
and the soil heavy and retentive, the only 
safe plan is to lift the bulbs by the end 
of October and store them in sand in a 
dry place, replanting towards the end of 
March. I have met with many iieopie 
who, not having had much experience with 
these very charming Cape bulbs, have 
left them out all winter, only to find in the 
spring that they have succumbed. My 
own experiences with them prompt me to 
say that damp, perhaps, does as much 
harm as frost.— Townsman. 

Autumn sowing of hardy annuals. Sow 
thinly early in September on clean, firm 
land either in shallow drills or broadcast. 
I prefer the drill method myself, because 
as soon ns the little plants are seen, sur¬ 
face-thinning with a small hoe may begin, 
and during October, the weather being 
suitable, transplanting to blooming quar¬ 
ters may be done, the distance between the 


plants being not less than 4 inches, and 
more if required. If treated properly 
autumn sowing will give better results 
than spring sowing. There are a few things 
which, in my experience, do not trans¬ 
plant well. Shirley Poppies, for instance, 
are best sown thinly and left to flower on 
seed-bed. Any of the Californian or hardy 
annuals may be sown now. Among those 
may be mentioned Clarkia elegans, C. 
pulchella, and C. integripetala. The 
lust is a double white variety good for 
cutting. Cornflowers in different colours, 
blue especially; Esclischoltzia Mandarin, 
good; G ode this in variety; Larkspurs 
branching; Virginian Stock ; Nemophila 
insignis; Phacelia eampanularia, a very 
dwarf, blue-flowered annual; Candytufts, 
various; Saponaria calabrica, etc., do 
well sown in autumn.—E. U. 

Gladiolus bloom.— Noticing this year my 
beds of Gladioli I found that some—though 
not many—gave a second bloom from the 
same stem, which was very welcome, as 
most of the others had disappeared. As 
soon as the first flower went I wrote to 
Mr. Kelway, who replied ns follows": — 

In reply to your note 1 hardly think 
there is a chance of getting a race of 
Gladioli that will throw up secondary 
blooms. As you know, when the spike 
of flowers is done it has taken the 
strength out of the conn, which 
shrivels, and next year’s corm is being 
formed underneath. As a rule, there¬ 
fore, the first corm has not sufficient 
vitality to send up another spike, aud 
the second corm will not send out a 
bud until the coming season. There 
are, as you are aware, sometimes side- 
shoots on the same stem, and some¬ 
times, nlso, two or more buds will 
shoot from the one corm, hut we have 
no note of any one variety that does 
this more than another. If you re¬ 
quire a succession of flowers one of 
two things might be done :—(a) Plant¬ 
ing large (old) bulbs and small (young) 
bulbs in the same bed. The large 
bulbs will come into flower more 
quckly than the small bulbs. (6) 
Planting the same-sized bulbs at dif¬ 
ferent seasons—some earlier than 
others. 

—W. 

Erodium corslcum. — The Corsican 
Heron's Iiill is proving a good acquisition 
to the rock garden or moraine. Although 
it blooms first in early summer it goes ou 
for a long time, and even well into Sei>- 
teuiber is giving some of its blight pink 
flowers above its soft, grey-green rounded 
leaves. It is valuable at this season, aud 
well deserves a place on a sunny rockery 
or moraine. The conditions of the moraine 
appear to suit it well, aud it is spreading 
there with some rapidity, although not in 
an aggressive way. Its height is given al 
about 4 inches, but this is rather much for 
a plant on the moraine, although it may 
be reached on rockwork. E. eorsieum is 
increased by division or seeds and is quite 
hardy.—Ess. 

When the Virginia Creepers become a 
nuisance. — Perhaps no wall covering has 
had so great a popularity as Ampelopsis 
Veitchi. When it was first introduced 
lieople “ ran after it ” so to speak, because 
of its self - clinging quality, needing 
nothing in the way of sujqiort when once 
it got hold of brick-work or masonry. In¬ 
stead of this being a good quality, however, 
it has proved a nuisance in many places. 
We all know the charm of its autumnal 
tints, especially when the first frost sets 
its seal upon the leaves, but when the long 
shoots find their way into siiouts, and ou 
to the roofs of hoAses getting under the 
[ isljitc.'ciuid 1 if I ing iliom. it is time-to call 
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a lwlt in tlie progress of such a creeper, 
I have recently been interested in watch¬ 
ing painters trying to extricate a spout 
from the masses of shoots that have taken 
entire possession of it, so much so that 
when rain came the water trickled down 
the walls of the house, rendering the bed¬ 
rooms damp. This is the time of the year 
when pruning of the Ampejopsis should be 
undertaken, and it should be done in no 
half-hearted manner if one is to keep 
shoots within their proper limits. When 
it over-runs the roof, and gets up to the 
chimney, it is time to take strong 
measures with such a creeper.— Townsman. 

Aster Cloudy Blue. — Mr. Ernest Ballard is 
giving ua many good novelties among the 


at Monreith, the home of her gifted father, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell. At Pollok the Lilies are 
generally thriving well, and a noble plant of 
Lilium llenryi was finely in bloom in the be¬ 
ginning of this month. It woe planted in a 
partially shaded situation and was a picture 
of health and beauty. Tall, and giving a 
number of its handsome orange flowers, it was 
truly grand. The Orange Lilium speoiosum, os 
it has been called, is well worth some trouble 
to secure as successful results as appear at 
Pollok.—8. A._ 

IlKNRY’S LILY AND THE WAND 
FLOWER. 

Otnt most successful and picturesque bed 
in the flower-garden during the past sea¬ 
son has been formed of n bold group of 
Henry's Lily in the centre, a group of the 
handsome Wand Flower beside it, and 


VEGETABLES. 

HOEING AND MULCHING. 

The destruction of weeds is, of course, the 
primary object of hoeiug, but this neces¬ 
sary operation serves another purpose. It 
has been said that three hoeings are equal 
to a coat of manure, and although this 
may be an exaggeration, there is not the 
least doubt that the frequent loosening of 
the surface soil stimulates root action and 
is a protective agent against the effects of 
a prolonged drought. The loosening of 
the top soil seems to act in two ways. It 
serves ns a mulch, helping to retain mois¬ 
ture lower down, and absorbs atmospheric 



Flower-garden bed with Lilies and Wand flower (Sparaxis) in the centre, undergrowth of Verbenas. 


Michaelmas Daisies, and Cloudy Blue, sent out 
in 1915. is likely to hold its own. It flowers 
about mid-September—rather later in the 
north—grows about 3J feet hi^h, and its pyra¬ 
midal growth is so firm that it requires little, 
if any, support—a great merit in any plant. 
The large, eemi-doublo flowers, of a delightful 
pale lavender-blue, are borne very freely.— 
8. A. 

Pentstemon Countess of Strathmore.—This 
- the name of an excellent white-flowered 
Pentstemon, with haudsome spikes of large 
blooms. I know nothing of its origin, but it 
is very extensively grown in the Glasgow 
Parks, and, associated with other summer¬ 
flowering plants, makes a fine display. It is 
worth looking after by those who have a liking 
for tlie Pentstemon. — 8. A. 

Lilium Henryi at Pollok.—At Pollok. Ren¬ 
frewshire. Lady Btirling-Maxwell has taken up 
the cultivation of Lilies with much fluocess, 
and it will be interesting to observe whether 
they eventually succeed at Pollok tlian 
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below a surface and edging of tbe liner 
Verbenas. It was varied in outline and 
pleasing in colour all tbe season almost. 


Asterikcus maritlmuk.—One meets with 
this occasionally in exhibits of alpine flowere, 
and it is frequently ordered oil account of its 
deep yellow flowers, and its rather trailing 
habit, but it is not safe to plant it except in 
warm gardens, and in the north it is not hardy | 
enough to be worth trying.—8. Arnoit. 


Are we going too fast?—The Introduction 
of reputedly new things is growing out of 
bounds. It is true many eoon disappear be- | 
cause they are not wanted, but what a waste f 
of time, effort. <uui expense it is. The young 
amateur is the chief buyer of novelties, and 
when one is tired out and disgusted another 
takes his place. To raise and sell shoals of j 
rubbish is of no benefit to gardening, as it is | 
generally done by cutting prices.—E. H. 


moisture, this being very pronounced when 
heavy night dews come on tbe top of 
parching days. It is a common practice 
in market gardens, where in the case of 
large breadths of produce watering is im¬ 
practicable, to hoe every now and then, 
even if a weed cannot be seen. Some 
years ago when we experienced an ab¬ 
normally dry season and planted-out 
Chrysanthemums were, to a great extent, 
crippled, one market grower was stated to 
have saved his plants by hoeing the soil 
every week. I should not be surprised if 
this was the case. I have frequently 
noted how much better growing crops look 
when the soil is frequently stirred. To 
the fUMjmw jty uijy-qe^jy^u wnelAj^t'ctime- 
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and strength to hoe when no weeds are to 
be seen, but he may rely on it that it pays. 
Unfortunately, there come seasons when 
the hoe is almost impotent. We are now 
passing through such a time. The late 
.spring and early summer months were ex¬ 
tremely trying on account of the pro¬ 
longed drought, and now, when we would 
gladly see the surface dry, we are almost 
daily visited by thunderstorms with heavy 
rainfall. Keeping ground free from weeds 
is a tiresome affair, and involves the 
necessity for an extra amount of labour, 
which at the present time is not obtainable, 
most gardens being shorthanded. Weedy 
gardens in this country at the present time 
are probably more the rule than the ex¬ 
ception. 

Mulching is of great benefit in hot, dry 
years, especially when the soil readily 
parts with moisture. A great saving of 
labour in respect to watering is effected, 
and things do better when the roots are 
protected from the direct influence of the 
sun. The great drawback is the uncer¬ 
tainty of our summers; so far from mulch¬ 
ing being helpful under the weather con¬ 
ditions we have experienced of late, it 
would be in some cases detrimental. On 
the Continent bedding plants are generally 
mulched with short manure, but the sum¬ 
mers are usually drier than with us. A 
mulch of this kind would frequently pro¬ 
mote a very rank growth and would lessen 
effectiveness. A valuable mulch, and in a 
general way more suitable to things that 
do not need to be pushed into strong, 
rapid growth, consists of decayed leaf-soil, 
lawn sweepings, pea haulm, and gather¬ 
ings from the herbaceous border. This is 
n line mixture, and not only does what is 
required in economising lnbour with the 
water-pot, but, dug in later on, per¬ 
manently improves the soil. Every scrap 
of this kind of material should be 
garnered in, kept for a year, and be well 
turned over in frosty weather, which will 
render it sweet and easy to use. 

J. Corn hill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Artificial manure for vegetables.—What 
artificial manure do you consider best ae a 
substitute for stable-manure for vegetable and 
kitchen gardens generally and also Grass, and 
when and in what quantities should it be used 
so as to be really effective?—E ssex. 

[Under the circumstances you cannot do 
better than apply a mixture of super¬ 
phosphate of lime and kainit in early 
spring, some time in advance of planting 
and sowing. The quantity required of 
each for 301 square yards or 1 rod is 5 lb. 
and 3 ib. respectively. This would be a 
trifle less than 4 oz. of the mixture iter 
square yard. When the various crops arc 
up, and begin to grow away freely, apply 
nitrate of soda at the rate of 1 oz. iter 
square yard, and do not let it come into 
contact with the foliage. In from four to 
five weeks afterwards reiieat the dose. 
The two first-named manures do not re¬ 
quire to be dug in, but merely strewn on 
the surface and hoed in. Sprinkle nitrate 
of soda on the soil and rain and 
atmosphere will do the rest. The figures 
named will assist you to determine the 
total quantity you will need to purchase 
for your garden, the area of which is not 
given in your query.] 


Sources of manure.—Now that all supplies 
of potash from Germany are stopped we must 
do all we oan to make a larger use of our 
waste products after passing them through 
the fire. This is the season when the gardener 
is thinking about pruning the fruit-trees, re¬ 
ducing overgrown shrubs,' clearing of! ex¬ 
hausted Tomatoes and other vegetables, and, 
passing them through the fire, convert them 
into useful manure. In the country I have often 
in the past obtained useful materials to help 
the manure heap from the roadsides and 
ditohes, but the use of tar on the roads if 
mixed with the etteings and £ther waste 
matters has an injurious effeci 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom October 14th. —Clematis (in 
variety ), Rock and Sun Roses (various), 
Honeysuckles, Hardy and other Fuchsias 
(in variety), Mexican Orange, Heaths (in 
variety), Myrtles, Strawberry-tree, 
Laurestinus, Genista hirsute, Spartium 
junceum, Hydrangeas (in variety), 
Hypericums (in variety), Andromeda flori- 
bunda, Tea, China, and Climbing Roses 
(in great variety), Ceanothus (various), 
Calycanlhus occidentalis, Mina lobata, 
Eccremocarpus scaber, Romneyas, Rhyn- 
cospermum jasminoidcs, Figwort, Mag¬ 
nolia grandiflora, Desmodium penduli- 
florum, Jasminum nudiflorum, Daphne 
Dauphini, Dwarf Gorse, Patnpas Grasses 
(in five varieties), Nandina domestica, 
Viburnum rhytidophyllum, Lavatera 
Olbia, Sweet Verbena, Passion-flower, 
New Zealand Veronicas, Clcrodendron 
trichotomum, C. Fargesi, lierberis nepa- 
lensis, B. formosa, Caryopteris mastacan- 
thus, Eupatorium Weinmannianum, 
Aralia spinosa, Buddleias, Withania ori- 
yanifolia, Lion’s-tail (Leonurus Leonitis), 
Convolvulus ienuissimus, C. mauritanicus. 
Dwarf Campanulas, Mams Pumilio, 
Linarias, Felicia abyssinica, Tunica Saxi¬ 
frage, Androsaees (in variety), Helian- 
thus (in variety), Kcnihcorth Ivy (white 
and purple), Pentstemons, Michaelmas 
Daisies (in great variety), Montbretias, 
Transvaal Daisy, Gromwells, Tropwolum 
speciosum, T. tuberosum, Crocus 
spcciosus. Meadow Saffron (rose and 
white), Colchicum speciosum album, 
Hutcliinsia alpina, Coronillas, Scabiosas 
(in variety), Evening Primroses (in 
variety), IAnum arboreum. Everlasting 
Peas (in variety), Hardy Cyclamens, 
Pheasant’s-tail Grass, Polygonums, Hardy 
Chrysanthemums (in variety), Dahlias (in 
variety), Salvias (in variety), Phlox 
Drummondi, Sweet Violets, Sedum spcc- 
tabile, Sedum Sieboldi, Sand Verbena, 
Shamrock Pea, Monroe’s Mallow, Crinum 
Powelli, Cardinal Lobelias, Fumitory, 
Zauselincria califomica splendcns, Gaza- 
nia splendens, African Rope Grass, Plum¬ 
bago Larpcntfr, Perpetual-flowering Car¬ 
nations, Oxalis, Cannas (in variety). 
Giant Forget-me-nots, Sweet Peas, Apono- 
geton grandiflorum, Tufted Pansies, Snap¬ 
dragons, Verbena, Portulacca, Swan 
River Daisy, Mesembryanthemums, 
Liliums (in variety), Agapanthus, Schi- 
zostylis coccinea, Amaryllis Belladonna, 
Gladioli, Hardy Geraniums, Crocosmia 
imperiulis, Pimpernels (in various 
colours), Ncmesias (in variety), Gypso- 
philas (several varieties), Agalhaa 
caleslis, Virginian Stock, Ipomwas (in 
variety), the .Jalap-plant, Achilleas, Acan¬ 
thus, Platystemon californicum, Corn¬ 
flowers, Godetias, African Marigold. 
Lavatera trimestris (in variety). Love in a 
Mist, Argemone, Valerian, Everlasting- 
flowers, Japanese Windflowers (in 
variety), Lcptosiphons, Accrocliniums. 
Anchusa myosotidi flora, Monkshoods, 
Heleniums, Senecio tanghutica, Rud- 
beckia maxima, Potentilla alba, P. Miss 
Willmott, Nierembvrgia frutescens, Otlion- 
nopsis cheirifolia, Violet Cress, Jassione 
perennis, Chrysogonum virginianum, Cape 
Hyacinths, Canary Creeper, Phragmitis 
communis. Water Lilies (in variety), 
Oyperus longus. Golden Rods, Zcphyr- 
anthes Candida, Sternbergia lutea. 

Work or the week.— Favoured by the 
weather, Carnation planting has been 
completed, a border accommodating nearly 
a thousand plants of the best kinds, while 
a few large groups have been planted in 
the mixed border. A large batch of Rose 
I cuttings of well-tried kinds has been put 


in in lines in a favoured part of the fruit 
garden. Cuttings put in last year have 
made fine plants, and are still growing 
fieely. The flowers are kept picked off 
these the first year in order to strengthen 
the plants. Red Bergamot, Delphinium 
Bella Donna, Veronica Candida, etc., have 
been grouped in the mixed border. A 
number of small side bulbs of the Madonna 
Lily were planted in the nursery three 
years ago, and have now made fine healthy 
bulbs, which, although planted 6 inches 
deep at the time, had pushed themselves 
right out of the soil. These have now 
been lifted and replanted in a broad band 
at the front of Berberis vulgaris atro- 
purpurea, which will provide a fine back- 
ground-for these popular flowers. Scat¬ 
tered among them are a few seeds of 
Nemophila insignis. In the flower garden 
a good-sized bed has been trenched to a 
depth of 2 feet 6 inches, manure being well 
incorporated with the soil. Lime and 
wood ashes will be added and well worked 
into the surface. It is intended for a 
selection of the best and well-tried yellow 
Roses. Chrysanthemum maximum varie¬ 
ties have been lifted from the mixed 
border and will shortly be transferred to 
the waterside. Some bulbs of Crown 
Imperiulis having come to hand during 
the week, a warm corner in the Azalea 
garden has been provided for them. A 
plantation of Montbretias which had be¬ 
come overgrown has been lifted, divided 
up, and replanted among shrubs. Having 
secured a nice collection of House Leeks, 
we have put a specimen of each variety on 
the rock border. The others are being 
planted on the .stone roofs of a porch and 
summer-house, where once established 
they look after themselves. Some planted 
in this way two years ago are now very 
pretty, and thoroughly enjoy all the sun¬ 
shine that reaches them. In planting 
them we mix up a rather stiff plaster of 
loam and cow-manure to which the plants 
quickly adhere, this keeping them in their 
place until a cushion is formed on the 
stones, when no further support is neces¬ 
sary. E. M. 

Sussex. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Dahlias.— The slight frosts experienced 
in the middle and end of September did 
not mar the beauty of these to any great 
extent, and they are now flowering again 
with great freedom. As soon as severe 
frost overtakes them the tubers will be 
lifted, and after attaching the labels 
lirmly they will be put into the Potato 
store. Here, with a small quantity of fine 
ashes strewn between them, the tubers 
keep well until spring. 

Tuberous Begonias. —When lifted and 
placed close together in a frame until the 
tops have died down the tubers keep well 
if placed in the previously-named place. 
Cannas, if lifted with a certain amount of 
soil attached to the roots, can also be 
stored away for the winter in the same 
way. Aloes and anything of a similar 
hardy nature may be stored with 
Hydrangeas. If given a fairly light posi¬ 
tion and watered occasionally they winter 
well in this way. The more tender succu¬ 
lent plants used in the flower garden 
should be lifted and potted, with the ex¬ 
ception of Echeveria secunda glauca, which 
may be put close together with the roots 
in some soil of a light description, or they 
may be built with the aid of soil into the 
form of a bank against a wall. Protec¬ 
tion when required can then be afforded 
by means of old lights or shutters. 

Agapanthus.— These are fairly hardy, 
but on the approach of sharp frost are 
best taken in. They also pass through the 
winter successfully if I>1 act'd where a cer- 
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tain amount of light can reach them, with 
Fuchsias, etc., and watered occasionally. 

Pelargoniums.— Specimens of the Zonal 
and Ivy-leaved types are now getting past 
their best and will have to be housed. For 
some time to come they can, as space is 
now valuable, stand fairly close together 
Kept on the dry side and freely ventilated 
the wood will ripen and the plants take 
no harm until more room can be given 
them. It is a moot point as to which is 
the best season for repotting. Both 
autumn and spring potting have in the 
past been tried. On the whole, potting in 
early spring has, perhaps, given the best 
results. 

Stocks. —A good number of plants of 
AU-the-Year Round, Empress Elizabeth, 
and Lothian Stocks have been potted into 
small 60’s, which will for a time be kept 
close and shaded. A greater number than 
is actually required for shifting on into 
6-inch and 7-inch pots is usually potted 
now. as the residue is useful for the filling 
of an outside border as soon ns circum¬ 
stances permit in the spring. A similar 
lot of plants set out early last March is 
still yielding a quantity of bloom. 


use and be succeeded by that valuable 
variety bearing the same name with the 
prefix Late attached to it. 

Cabbages and Coleworts. — These are 
abundant and good. Caterpillars, which 
so often spoil Cabbages in late summer 
and autumn, have this season given no 
trouble. Besides Coleworts a large breadth 
of Cabbage Enfield Market is now be¬ 
ginning to turn in. These will afford a 
long supply of tender hearts for some time 
to come. The rule is enforced that the 
forwardest or those likely to split and rot 
in the event of inclement weather setting 
in be cut on every occasion. 

Cauliflowers. — Should frost threaten, 
the forwardest or those with heads no 
larger than a cricket-ball—which are quite 
large enough for the dining-room—should 
be lifted with a fair quantity of soil 
adhering to the roots, and be placed close 
together in a shed, where, if necessary, 
they can be protected with litter or 
Bracken thrown loosely over them. 
Autumn Broccoli should be similarly 
treated. 

Celery.— The earliest, which is in fine 
condition, is now being used. A point is 


able to placing the plants on the inside 
borders of Peach or orchard houses. 

Lawns. —Mowing, it is hoped, for the 
last time this season has taken place, and 
the machines will, when an opportunity 
presents itself, be cleaned, oiled, and 
stored away. All appliances used in con¬ 
nection with lawn games should also be 
taken in and put away for the winter. 
Portable garden seats, too, are best placed 
under cover. Those which stand in need 
of repair or repainting can then be at¬ 
tended to at any convenient opportunity. 
Rough Grass round the base of trees and 
portions of the lawn not accessible to the 
machines will be clipped for the last time 
this season, and the same with regard to 
verges, which will then preserve a neat 
appearance throughout the winter. 

Standard Roses.— Before winter sets in 
it is a good plan to examine the stakes and 
ties, and make good all that require it. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Morello Cherries.— The pruning of these 
having been done as soon as the fruits 
were cleared, very little more i j neees- 



A spray of Chrysanthemums. 


Schizanthus. —Young plants of S. Wise-, 
tonensis and the large-flowered hybrids 
have been potted into GO’S. A further sow¬ 
ing of seed of both has also been made. 

Mignonette. —That sown last being now 
ready for shifting into the pots in which 
it will bloom, a further sowing in 60-sized 
[Kits to form a succession has been made. 

Brussels Sprouts. —The earliest are now 
yielding good, firm sprouts, and form a 
welcome addition to the list of vegetables 
now in use. The stems have been denuded 
of their lower leaves for the twofold pur¬ 
pose of providing a freer circulation of 
air amongst the plants and to hasten the 
growth of the sprouts. The maincrop and 
the latest breadth will for the present be 
allowed to retain all of their leaves. 

Early Savoys. — The general impression 
is that Savoys do not boil tender and have 
a strong flavour if used before the heads 
have been subjected to frost. This is quite 
erroneous. Beautiful hearts of Earliest 
of All are now being used and leave 
nothing to be desired when judged from 
either point of view. Best of All will 
succeed the above and carry on the supply 
till near the end of the year, when the 
ordinary type of Drumhead will come Into 
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made as the digging goes on of levelling 
the soil down properly. The moulding of 
the maincrop plants has been completed. 
The plants look well and form a contrast 
to last year’s crop when the leaf-spot 
disease was so rife. A week or so ago a 
few plants were noticed to have the disease 
in the incipient stage. They were at once 
dug up and burnt. Since then no further 
traee of it has appeared. The latest crop, 
consisting of Leicester Red, has been run 
through and the plants divested of suckers 
and outer leaves preparatory to affording 
the first moulding. 

Lettuce and Endive.— If frames and pits 

I are at liberty some of them should be filled 
with full-grown plants of these, which 
should be lifted with n ball. Plants in a 
less forward condition can be lifted and 
planted as they become ready to keep up 
a succession. In lieu of the appliances 
named pits can be improvised with the aid 
of rough boards or double rows of stakes 
driven in to the required height, with 
stable litter or Bracken worked in between 
them. Shutters or hurdles thatched with 
straw or Bracken—to l>e used only when 
necessary—suffice for covering them with. 

| This mode of wintering Lettuces is prefer- 


sary. The trees will now be detached 
from the walls, and all shoots and 
branches thoroughly washed with Gis- 
hurst compound. The main branches are 
then temporarily secured to a few stout 
stakes to hold them away from the wall, 
whilst the latter is thoroughly cleansed. 
Soluble paraffin is used for this purpose, 
mixing a little flowers of sulphur with the 
solution. This should be applied forcibly, 
using a garden engine to make sure of it 
reaching every crevice. When the 
cleansing is completed the branches are 
again placed in position, tying in the main 
branches first, placing them evenly, so 
that the trees present a well-balanced 
appearance when the training is finished. 
After the main branches are secured the 
young growths are laid in at a distance 
of not less than 4 inches apart. Any trees 
that show signs of weakness may be im¬ 
proved by removing the surface soil down 
to the roots and replacing it with a loamy 
compost containing mortar rubble and 
wood ashes, with a sprinkling of bone- 
meal. This compost should be made quite 
firm about the roots. 

Strawberry-beds should be looked over 
once more, and. any runners found upon 
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the plants should be cut off. Let the sur¬ 
face soil between the plants be lightly 
hoed and all weeds and rubbish removed. 

Cyclamens that have been growing in 
frames during the summer should now be 
removed to a light house, arranging them 
thinly on the stages ns near to the roof 
glass as possible. Have the house 
thoroughly washed before housing the 
plants and give a slight top-dressing of 
an approved manure to the plants, taking 
care not to allow any of the manure to 
lodge in the crowns. Keep the atmosphere 
of the house at a temperature of 50 degs. 
at. night, rising to 55 degs. during the day, 
admitting a little air at all times when the 
weather out - of - doors is favourable. 
Fumigate the house occasionally. 

Roman Hyacinths.— The earliest batch of 
these will now be sufficiently advanced to 
be removed from the ash-bed into cold 
frames. When the growths have been ex¬ 
posed to the light for a few days a batch 
may be placed in beat in a night tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degs., gradually increasing I he 
temperature ns growth advances. The 
plnnts should be shaded in order that the 
flower-spikes may be as long as possible. 

Freesias. —A small batch of the more 
forward plants of these may also be placed 
in gentle heat, but they must not be sub¬ 
jected to a higher temperature than 
50 degs. or they will fail to flower. 

Herbaceous plants need replanting about 
every third year, and thorp is no time more 
favourable than the present to do this 
provided the ground is not too wet. In 
preparing the ground for herbaceous 
plants it should be remembered that they 
are generally deep rooting and gross feed¬ 
ing, and unless they are given a fairly 
rich rooting medium they will suffer 
during prolonged periods of drought. The 
nature of the soil should govern to a great 
extent the material used for incorporating 
with it. Much may be done to improve a 
heavy or light soil by the addition of suit¬ 
able materials. Before trenching is 
attempted care must be taken to dig up 
and lay by in a convenient place near at 
hand the whole of the plnnts, taking 
every precaution to preserve the labels of 
the various kinds. When the ground has 
sufficiently settled, planting may be com¬ 
menced. Before commencing this, the 
border should be marked out and the posi¬ 
tions for the larger and more important 
subjects indicated, for unless this is done 
much confusion will arise. The heights 
of the various plants, their habit of 
growth, colour of the flowers, and the 
season of blooming are important points 
to remember when forming a mixed 
border. Plant firmly and mark with a 
stick the positions of those plants that are 
entirely covered with the soil. When 
planting i.s completed the ground should be 
neatly levelled and the surface dressed 
with spent manure from a Mushroom-bed 
or other suitable material. 

Broccoli, which are turnipg in, should 
be carefully watched, it being necessary to 
protect them from frost by covering the 
curds with leaves, and by tying up closely 
together the outer leaves. Unless in the 
most favourable counties this vegetable is 
liable to suffer much injury during severe 
winters, and to prevent this the whole of 
the crop should be layered early in 
November, laying the heads over with an 
incline to the north. If this work is care¬ 
fully done the plnnts will benefit from the 
operation. The most, tender part of the 
stem is that immediately near the head of 
the plant, being less matured than the 
rest, therefore plenty of soil should be 
placed over this part, breaking the soil up 
finely and treading it firmly. On the 
approach of extaT'severe weatller a little 

Digitized by VjUO^It 


Bracken or straw may be placed over the 
crop as an extra protection. 

8prlng Cabbage. — Give another look 
over the quarters planted with spring Cab¬ 
bage, and make good any gaits that may 
be in the rows with plants from the seed¬ 
beds. Select a fine day and mould up the 
plants, placing the soil firmly about the 
stems right up to the leaves. This treat¬ 
ment will do much to ensure the plants 
passing through a severe winter without 
injury. 

Winter Greens. —Decaying foliage should 
be removed from Brussels Sprouts and 
other green vegetables, and the ground 
generally made tidy before the season is 
far advanced. A free circulation of air 
is necessary about the stems and lower 
parts of the plants to harden them before 
the winter sets in, therefore the removal 
of dead leaves and weeds is necessary. 
Spinach in particular should be examined 
for the purpose of removing all spotted 
and over-grown leavbs. Hoe the ground 
between the rows frequently, and occasion¬ 
ally apply a dressing of soot. 

Turnips _Boots which are large enough 

for use should be lifted, as they- are of 
little value as a vegetable when hard 
through being old. Place them in pits in 
the open, covering them with sufficient 
straw to keep them dry. The plants of the 
latest sowings may be allowed to remain 
in the ground until very cold weather sets 
in, when all the roots that are of sufficient 
size should be pulled and stored in some 
frost-proof place. Those that remain may 
be allowed to grow until the spring, when 
they will be found useful, either for their 
roots or their tops, which will furnish 
Turnip greens. 

Rhubarb roots intended for forcing may 
be lifted us soon as the foliage has died 
down and be left exposed to the weather 
for a time before being placed in the 
forcing-pit. F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Housing Chrysanthemums. — In the 

course of the week the housing of the 
Chrysanthemums has been attended to. at 
a slightly later date than usual. The 
houses intended for the reception of these 
plnnts were thoroughly cleaned down, the 
glass and woodwork being well scrubbed 
with hot soapy water. Most of us, I dare¬ 
say, grow more plants than are actually 
required, and for a month or so, until 
cutting begins, the plants are npt to be a 
trifle crowded. As staging went on any 
neee,ssary ties were afforded, and the tips 
of obtrusive stakes were cut off immedi¬ 
ately below the buds. Pots, too, were well 
washed, and where the soil seemed to be 
at all clogged by the use of chemical 
manure, or from the action of soot-water, 
the surface was lightly scarified. On the 
completion of staging, every plant was 
well watered, and hereafter a look-over 
will be given to the plants every morning, 
only those pots which ring clearly being 
given moisture. In order to dry up super¬ 
fluous damp a brisk heat was run through 
the pipes, but the utmost limit of ventila¬ 
tion both at the sides and the apices of 
the houses was given. After a day or two 
a light vaporising will be given, which 
will be repeated after the interval of a 
week. These two vaporings, as a rule, 
keep the houses free from aphis for the 
duration of the Chrysanthemum season, 

Raspberry canes. —During the week the 
canes which had borne the current year’s 
crop were cut out. At the same time the 
suckers were thinned to some extent, but 
as the foliage yet remains quite green it 
is not possible to see exactly whieh canes 


are the most promising. Meantime a little 
tentative thinning among the clumps will 
assist by admitting sunlight and air among 
the canes, and help to ripen them up. The 
growth made by these is very satisfactory. 
After clearing away the spent and useless 
canes the ground was hand-weeded and 
lightly stirred up with the hoe. The roots, 
having formed a thick mat near the sur¬ 
face, it is not considered advisable to fork 
between the lines, but after the foliage 
drops and when training is completed a 
mulch either of decayed manure or of 
sifted vegetable mould will be applied as 
a top-dressing 

Ripening Damsons, a heavy crop, are 
being picked as time permits. The trees 
are of considerable age and height, and 
the securing of the crop is not unattended 
with difficulty. Birds are making free 
with the fruit, so that picking is being 
pushed on as rapidly as possible. 

Apple gathering and storing are also 
going on, but with the exception of the 
later varieties the most of the standard, 
bush, and orchard trees have been cleared. 
Among the sorts which still remain to be 
handled may be mentioned King of the 
Pippins, Galloway Pippin, Bismarck, 
Tower of Glamis, Frogmore Prolific, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Lord Derby, and 
Oox’s Orange Pippin. The last Is an ex¬ 
ceptionally heavy crop this season, but the 
fruits are slightly under the average in 
point of size. Cox’s Orange is, when well 
finished, a very good dessert Apple, and 
is of good shape and colour. Among cook¬ 
ing varieties lord Derby well deserves a 
place—not only on account of the freedom 
and regularity with which it crops, but by 
reason of the large size of its fruits and 
their good keeping qualities. 

Digging —Advantage was taken in the 
course of the week, while walks and 
breaks were firm and dry, to wheel a con¬ 
siderable quantity of manure to vacant 
quarters. Trenching is preferred as a 
means of cultivation so far as possible, 
but there will not be so great an area ns 
is generally the case treated in this wav 
during the ensuing digging season. Several 
breaks whieh were deeply trenched and 
well manured last winter will receive a 
light dressing of manure and be dug to a 
spade’s depth, and in one or two instances 
this has been done. The quarters intended 
for Onions and Peas will, however, be 
thoroughly and deeply worked, and the 
quarter upon whieh early Potatoes are to 
be grown will be ridged. In trenching, 
accumulations of the straw of Beans and 
of Peas, lenves of Beet. Carrots, and simi¬ 
lar things, as well ns the ripened stems of 
Asparagus and of hardy plants of the 
earlier kinds will be put at the bottom of 
the trenches. Not only does this kind of 
material assist in the drainage, but. as it 
decays, it adds first-class mould to the 
break in which it is employed. 

Grass-cutting was attended to for the 
last time during the week. No one is 
sorry when this work can be dispensed 
with, but there is now, to eounterbalauce 
this relief, a considerable amount of clean¬ 
ing up upon paths and walks to attend to. 
It always pays to keep leaves regularly 
collected as far ns possible, more especi¬ 
ally in the case of gravel walks. If leaves 
are permitted to accumulate on the sur¬ 
face of these walks for any time they are 
much more difficult to remove than when 
they have just fallen, and. moreover, the 
gravel assumes a stained and dirty apjtenr- 
ance whieh is unpleasant for some time. 

Hardy flower borders.— Despite n rather 
sharp frost in the end of last, week the 
display is yet well maintained, although 
with diminishing brightness. Michaelmas 
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DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 

SPLENDID 

Dutch Bulbs 


SUPPLY ASSURED. 


CATALOGUE free from OVERVEEN, 
HOLLAND, or 

MERTENS & CO., 

3, C ross Lane, London, E.C. 



LICHTON’S CARELASS GOOSEBERRY. 


rs. T. G. Tickler. Grimsby, write: "Re the 100 
r your 'Careluss Berries just received, I must 


Messrs. 

tons of _ _ t _ 

say they arc the best berries that ever came’into our 
works." 

2-year trees, 4 8 doz.; 32/- 100, free. 

BARGAIN LISTS. Bulbs, Roses, Rock k FTardy 
Plants, Fruit Trees, Seeds k Seed Potatoes, etc., free. 
Cash or easy terms arranged. 


AMBROSE LIGHT0N, F.R.H.S., 

(17), KIRTON, BOSTON, LINCS. 


POLYANTHUS PRIMROSES 

Mixed, 50, 3/6. Silver Medal Strain, red, white, yellow, 
or Mixed, 2 - dozen ; 7 6 50. 

DOUBLE PRIMROSES. lilac, white, sulphur, 4<I. 

each; 3'- dozen. Fine strong plants. 

SINGLE PRIMROSES, Miss Massy (ruby), 4d. each ; 
38 doz. Lilac Queen (mauve), 3dL each ; 2 6 doz. 
White or Mixed, 2d. each ; 1 6 doz. 

NEW PYRETHRUMS. 

Double : Queen Alexandra (best wnite), Mav Blossom (lovely 
pink). Single: Lord Milner (carmine), Snow White (white). 

_ 9d. each ; 8 - doz. 

AURICULAS, 26 dozen. DAISIES, Alice, Dresden 
_China, 1/6 doz«*n. 

VIOLAS.— Best named, 9d. dozen; state colour require 
ALL POST PAID FOR CASH. 

REV. 1. C. BARNES, F.R.H.S., S COFTON. WORKSOP. 


FRUIT TREES/ 


ROSES. 
BULBS. 


/YUR beautifully illustrated Catalogue for Autumn, 
1915, is now ready, and may be had post free on appli¬ 
cation. It contains a tine list of all the best varieties of 
Apples, Pears, Plums, and other Fruit Trees, Hybrid Per¬ 
petual, Teu-scented. and Climbing Roses, alsoasplendid 
list of the choicest Hyacinths and other Bulbs, at mode¬ 
rate prices, with valuable instructions for cultivation. 

DANIELS BROS., Ltd., 
By H A £. po T^^ to NORWICH. 


NARCISSI AND DAFFODILS, 
HYACINTHS AND TULIPS, 

ETC. 

Bulbs of the very finest Flowering Qualities. 

Price List free from — 

T. G -. BROWUff, 

BULB GARDENS, TRESCO, 8CILLY I8LES 


The latest day lor receiving - Advertisements 



Plan for Charming Flower Border 



If you would like to see the effect produced by this arrangement 
before deciding to buy, please write for Bees’ Plant Catalogue and 
Colour Chart of Borders and Hardy Flowers. It is gratis 
and post free. 

But just now it will be worth while to consider the simplicity of the plan. 
Here you have a plan, and below a list of plants numbered to correspond. 
You measure up your border and remit at the rate of 2.}d. per sq. foot. 
Bees Ltd. then send you a suitable number of plants numbered to 
correspond with the spaces in the plan. All you have to do is to plant. 
You can have wider or longer borders built on similar lines. 

Bees’ "X.L." Border Collection. 

50 Good, Hardy Perennials to produce a display June to September. 

50 plants, 1 each 50 sorts for bordor about 20 ft. long by 4 ft. wide, 15/6 carriage paid. 

300 plants, 2 each 50 sorts for border about 30 ft. long by 5 ft. wide, SO/o carriage paid. 

150 plants. 3 each 50 sorts for border about 40 ft. long by 6 ft. wide. 40/u carriage paid. 

Trial Collection, 25 plants in 25 sorts, Bees’ Selection, 8/• carriage paid.! 

1. Basil-leaved Soapwort. 2. White Carpathian Bellflower. 3. Oval leaved Plaintain 
Lily. 4. Mesa Starwort. 5. Red Sea Sea Lavender. 6. Crimson Fire Flower. 7. Affinity 
Knot Grass. 8. Young’s Evening Primrose. 9. Blue Pigmy Iris. 10. Drummer Bee 
Musk. 11. White Barrenwort.. 12. Showy Fleabane. 13. Pink Pearl Fireflower. II. 
Red Valerian. 15. Pale Gentian-leaved Speedwell. 16. Carpathian Bellflower. 17. 
Blue Perennial Flax. 18. Rock Alysson. 19. Mussin’s Cat Mint. 20. Heldreich’s Avens. 
21. Double Catchfly Campion. 22. Scarlet Avens. 23. Persimmon Larkspur. 24. Copper 
Sneozewort. 25. Jerusalem Cross. 26. Dwarf Jacob’s Ladder. 27. Pearl Sneezewm t. 
28. Larger Siberian Flag. 29. Texan Mallow. 30. Hybrid Blanket Flower. 31. White 
Lupin. 32. Columbine Rue. 33. Coquelicot Flame Flower. 34. King Edward Mar¬ 
guerite. 35. Golden Marguerite. 36. Perry’s Poppy. 37. Dwarf Autumn Sneezewort. 
38. Autumn Flowering Monkshood. 39. Mrs. Morris’s Michaelmas Daisy. 40. Ilartland’s 
Goats’ Rue. 41. Dropmore Italian Alkanet. 42. Aaron’s Rod. 43. Vomer Marguerite. 
44. Lady Lloyd’s Michaelmas Daisy. 45. Cestrian Larkspur. 46. White Wormwood. 
47. Orange Autumn Sneezewort. 48. Feltham Michaelmas Daisy. 49. Short’s Golden 
Rod. 50. False Dragon’s Head. 

Plant NOW for success. 




TT rJ.r NOW 

p.c.forcataloguo with 


175b Mill St., 
LIVERPOOL 


The 

EXPORT 

Nurseries, 


BULBS. 

J. J. THOOLEN, 

Heemsteed, Haarlem, Holland, 

Has the honour to announce that his Illustrated Price List 
of Bulbs and Plants in English, Autumn, 1915, at. lowest 
prices, will be sent poet free on application. No Charge 
for Packing. Orders of 10s. and above en¬ 
tirely Free to Destinations in England, Scotland, 

and Ireland, etc. First Quality guaranteed. 

Some sorts of Bulbs noted out Price List. 

Per Per 
100 


Established 1SS4. 


s. d. 


1,000 
s. d. 
60 0 


Hyacinths, in the finest mixture for bed¬ 
ding or forcing.6 

Hyacinths, single, first size, named, in 25 
leading sorts, red, while, and blue varie¬ 
ties, equal quantities, my selection .. 12 
Tulips, single early, in the finest mixture.. 2 
Tulips, Darwin, mixed .. ., .. . 3 

Tulips, double, in the finest mixture 
Anemones, single mixed 
Ancmono The Bride, pure white 
CroCUS, first size, in the finest mixture 
Crocus, second size, in the finest mixture 
Scilla campanulata, Blue Bell.. 

Scilla campanulata, white .. i o 

Scilla campanulata, mixed ..10 

Scilla sibirica. rich blue.12 

Iris, Spanish, mixed ...0 6 

Narcls., single, in the finest mixture 12 

Narci8., Trumpet, in the finest mixture 18 

Narcis., double, fine mixture.2 6 

Narcis.-Polyanthus, finest mixed .46 

Narcis. Stella. 3 0 

Narcis. lorifolius The Emperor .. .. 4 0 

Snowdrops El wesi, t he Giant Snowdrop 1 6 

Ranunculus, French, double mixed .. 0 10 

Geranium tuborosum .8 0 

Tritoleia uniflora.10 — 

250 Bulbs of the same kind will be charged at the 1,000 rate ; 

25 at the price per 100; 6 at the price per 12. 


1 0 
1 0 
1 2 
0 8 
1 6 


9 0 
10 0 
5 10 


ID 0 
15 0 
20 0 
40 0 
25 0 
35 5 
13 6 


PLANT 

TILLEYS' BULBS 


6 , 


CATALOGUES NOW READY. 

POST FREE FROM 

London Road, Brighton. 


*S, 



Bulbs 

i 


for 

BEDS S BORDERS 

\jbr*» These Bulba will do well in Towns. 
Hyacinths red, white, blue, do*. 1/- 
,, larger ,, „ 1/4 

Mixed colours same price. 
Tulips crimson, rose, pink, white, 
scarlet, 6d. do*. 3,6 1U0. 

Mixed Shades 4d. do*. 8/6 100. 
Double Tulips in clrs. 8d dz.5/*100 
„ „ mixed 5d dz. 3/-100 

Daffodils. do*. 100 

Emperor, golden .. lQd 6/- 

Empress, white & gold lOd 6/- 
Golden Spur .. .. lOd 6/6 

Double Yellow.. .. lOd 6/6 

Princcps, primrose 5d 3/- 
8ir Watkin, oronge .. 9d 5/6 
Narcissus Bnrri, orange 4d 2/6 
,, Double White 6d 316 
Crocuses, mixed shades 4d 2/- 
Now is the time to plant. Bend cash 
with order or write for Catalogue 
illustrated in Colours. Booklet 
ABC of Bulb Culture 1H«1. pest free. 



BULBS! BULBS!! BULBS!!! 

Grand mixed Narcissus, 5s. per 1,000. Fine 
assortment of Sir Watkin, Horsfieldi, Mrs. 
Langtry, Gardenia, Double White, Crocus, 
Tulips, Pheasant-eye, and all leading sorts. 
Send for Lint before ordering elsewhere. 

CROSS & SON, Daffodil Nurs., WISBECH. 


CORDONS. 

Wall trained, Pyramid and Standard FRUIT 
TREES of all kinds in all sizes. Best and 
cheapest in England. 

The famous Kilworth ROSES, that grow 
anywhere. Half-a-million now in stock. 

Before ordering your trees send for our LIST 
and Book on ,r Fruit Growing,” post free. 

THE HEATH NURSERY CO. 

16, South Kilworth, Rugby. 

STANDARDS, BUSH, & 
CLIMBERS. Strong, 
healthy, well - rooted 
plants of nil classes. 

HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 

Descriptive Priced Lint, with Hints 
on Cultivation and Testimonials, Free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, Rose Grower, 

BEARSTED, near MAIDST ONE. 

Please mention “ Gardening Illustrated.’’ 

■ TF ILL JL s - 
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Daisies are yet plentiful and of excellent 
quality, the vimineus type being excep¬ 
tionally free. Just coming into bloom, the 
Moon Daisy (Pyrethram uliginosum) will 
keep up the show among the taller-habited 
plants from now until frosts come. Upon 
trellis-work at the back of some of the 
hardy borders the display of Clematis is 
well continued. C. Jaekmnnni has had a 
prolonged season, and the charming little 
C. Blue Gem (which I heard, the other 
day, compared to an old chintz pattern) 
has seldom been better. Many of the 
border plants are again blooming, especi¬ 
ally those which were cut from during 
early summer. Noticeable among these 
are several of the Potentillas. 

In the woodland. —During the week a 
look round was given to the stakes and 
ties of several young trees of Maples and 
Scarlet Oaks which were planted about 
twelve months ago. All these trees have 
made considerable progress, and at the 
present time their foliage is attractive. 
Forest trees begin to take on their autumn 
tints, perhaps the most ornamental just 
now lining the Beeches, Horse Chestnuts, 
and Elms. Appearances point to an ex¬ 
ceedingly fine display of the colours usually 
associated with the late autumn. In addi¬ 
tion. the maturing fronds of hardy Ferns 
nre rather showy, those of the Royal Fern 
especially so, while the ripening fronds of 
Bracken give a pleasant golden-brown tint 
among the undergrowth. Birds, as yet, 
have not started in earnest upon the fruits 
of the Thorns, and these, together with 
the large and handsome heps of Rosa 
ragosa, are very picturesque when lit up 
by the rays of the setting sun. Some large 
colonies of various kinds of Montbretins 
which have been naturalised below trees 
are flowering well—much later than those 
in the garden, but perhaps more appreci¬ 
ated, for that reason, at this time. 

Flower beds yet remain very bright. At 
one time it looked ns if these were to be a 
comparative failure, but the fine weather 
of the past few weeks has brought them 
on wonderfully. Even the Pelargoniums 
—Zonal and Ivy-leaved—have turned out 
very much better than seemed probable, 
or, indeed, than was expected. In the 
course of the week the Grass was cut, the 
beds were cleaned and edged, and the 
plants will be permitted to remain until 
cut over by frost. Very effective Is a con¬ 
siderable quantity of the tall Stock- 
flowered annual blue Larkspur which has 
been in fine bloom for a long time. 

W. McGuffoq. 

Balmae. Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


OBITUARY. 

C. F. BALL. 

Wf, are very sorry to hear of the death of 
Mr. C. F. Ball, who was killed in action 
in the Dardanelles. He w T ns assistant 
keeper of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Glasnevin. Dublin, and on the outbreak 
of war joined the 7th Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers. He was a keen botanist and in 
Kill visited Bulgaria on a botanising 
expedition. Even while on active service 
his love of plants still showed itself, and 
we understand that he sent, to Dublin a 
consignment of needs and plants which he 
had collected. Those who were privileged 
to know him found in him a delightful 
companion. As a result of his visit to the 
Balkans he read an interesting paper 
illustrated by lantern slides before the 
members of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. During the last few years he 
edited Trish Gardening, to which he con¬ 
tributed manv interesting artiejes dealing 
with hardy plai 


“Go gle 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres- 
poiulenis follow these rules : All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor o/Gardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London , W. G. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be semi. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of f'ruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Roses as standards (Sam Ford ).—Twelve 
pood Roses for standards are Caroline TeBtout, 
Conrad F. Meyer. Frau Karl Druechki, Hugh 
Dickson. Mme. Ravary, Gustav Grunnerwald, 
J. B. Clarke, Mrs. John Laing, Captain Hay¬ 
ward, Lady Aslitown, and Grass an Teplitz. 
Do not get plants with too long stems. 

Chrysanthemum flowers deformed (Anne 
Elgar ).—The most general reason for the evil 
complained of is that at some time or other 
during the growth of the plants after the buds 
had set they were allowed to eufler from want 
of water at the roots. If this happens, the 
mischief is not apparent at the time, but the 
result is seen in the production of many de¬ 
formed flowers. If the buds have been in¬ 
jured by frost that, too. will cause the pro¬ 
duction of malforme-d buds. 

Gypsophila (M. S .).—The beet of the Gypso- 

hilas are G. paniculata and its double form. 

eeing you wish to have plants to flower next 
year your best plan will he to purchase some 
from a hardy plant nurseryman, and plant 
as soon as you can. as it is too late to sow seed 
to raise plants to bloom next year. You may, 
however, sow the annual form, G. elegans, in 
the spring, and you will in the summer ijret 
graceful, feathery sprays of bloom to mix with 
cut flowers. 

Brugmansias growing (Junius ).—These will 
flower freely whether pruned or not, but it is 
usual to cut them back to the hard wood, or 
nearly so, in order to prevent them occupying 
too much space. All, of course, depends on 
the room you have. In the autumn and during 
the winter, when growth has ceased, give less 
water, only affording sufficient to keep the soil 
from getting too dry and keeping in an 
ordinary greenhouse. About the beginning of 
March turn them out and repot into larger 
pots, using a compost of one-half good turfy 
loam, the other half leaf-mould and well 
decayed manure with a dash of sand. As the 
pots get full of roots an occasional dose of 
liquid manure will be beneficial. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Prunus Pissardi fruiting (Enquirer ).—It is 
not at all unusual for this to fruit in favour¬ 
able districts and warm seasons. The fruit is 
pretty, but the flavour is poor, and we have 
never heard of its being used for cooking. 

Purple Beech leaves (Mrs. Harvey ).—There 
is a good deal of individual variation in the 
colour of the leaves of the Copper Beech, for 
some retain the colour well till the end of the 
season, while others behave in the way yours 
have done. We know of no treatment that 
will deepen the colour of the foliage, and can 
only suggest that the most satisfactory way 
will be to replace your specimen with a plant 
of the best kind obtained from a reliable firm. 

FRUIT. 

Keeping Walnuts (B. Croysdale).— Walnuts, 
after being relieved of the husks or outer 
covering and dried, should be stored in large 
earthenware jars or pipkins furnished with 
lids and kept in a cool, dry place. Some 
people also place dry sand amongst them in 
the jars, while others strew a little ealfc over 
them, which, if not overdone, adds a piquancy 
to the flavour. 


Grape Gros Colman (S.). — To secure good 
quality in this Grape it requires a long time 
and plenty of heat to ripen; in fact the berries 
will continue to take on oolour until Christ¬ 
mas. The large size of the berries and the 
great weight of the bunches necessitate great 
care in thinning, and not over-cropping, which 
we fear is the cause of your berries not colour¬ 
ing. We should advise you to discontinue the 
feeding. You say the Vines have before 
finished a heavier crop. This mav be, but over¬ 
cropping is sure to cause trouble sooner or 
later. 

Grittiness in Pears OF. H. Scott ).—This is 
due to a development of woody tissue in the 
fruits, this being more pronounced in some 
seasons than in others. We have generally 
noticed that in a cool summer grittiness when 
the fruits ripen is more in evidence than in a 
season when the opposite conditions prevail. 
A fruitful cause of grittines9 is when the trees 
are growing in a cold, heavy soil, particu¬ 
larly so when the roots descend into the Bub- 
soil. The remedy in both cases is to lift the 
trees, or, if this cannot be done owing to the 
size of the tree, to lift the roots, and, after 
mixing with the soil a liberal quantity of old 
mortar, lime rubble, burnt ashes, and some 
good fibrous loam, to lay them out afresh in 
a nearly level position. Care must be taken 
when the root^pruning is being done that all 
the tap roots are cut off. The nearer to the 
surface the roots can be kept by the applica¬ 
tion of farmyard, stable, or artificial manures 
the less likely are the Pears to be gritty. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— E. Sharrocks. —It is 
utterly impossible to name from Buch scraps 

as you send ue.- A. M. L. B, G. L. —A, Godetia 

Whitneyi.- 1. L. —Aster Novae Angliae roseuB; 

2, Aster Novi Belgii Robert Parker.-Jf. H. — 

1, Vitis humulifolia; 2, Centranthus ruber: 3, 

Aster Amellus var.- M. G. —1, Sedum Sie- 

boldi variegatum, 2, Leycesteria fonnoea; 3, 

Ceanothus azureus; 4, Garrya elliptica.- 

A. J. W. —1, Agathoea ccelestis; 2, Euphorbia 
Lathyris; 3, Cimicituga simplex; 4, Polygonum 

Bru non is.-F. Braabrook. —Masterwort (As- 

trantia major).- R. C. C .—Specimen insuffi¬ 
cient.- Edward Cruickshank. —A variety of 

Aster cordifolius, judging by the drawings of 

leaves and spike of bloom.- R. Greening. — 

1. Please send when in flower. We do not 
know Crataegus aalicifolia, and it is not men¬ 
tioned in W. J. Bean’s book; 2, In this case 
also we must have flowers to name with any 

certainty.-Eire.—1, SchizoetyUs coccinea; 2, 

Clarkia elegans flore-pleno; 3, Clematis sp., 
please send in bloom; 4, Lonioera aureo reti¬ 
culata. 

Names of fruits. — C. M.— Apples: 1, Red or 
Winter Hawthornden; 2, Stone's or Lodding- 

ton; 3, Golden Noble; 4, Cox’s Orange.- 

R. G. C .—Apples: 1, Cox’s Pomona; 2, Ecklin- 
ville Seedling; 3, Nonpareil. Pear: 4, Beurr£ 

Hardy.- H. M. D.—Apples : 1, A If r is ton; 2, 

M£re de Manage; 3, Ecklinville; 4, Small speci¬ 
men of Blenheim Orange.- F. J. —Apples : 1, 

King of the Pippins; 2, Ribston; 3, Gloria 

Mundi. Pear: 4, Durondeau.- R. S. —Apples: 

1. Cellini; 2, Lane's Prince Albert; 3, Bram- 

ley’s; 4, King of the Pippins.- B. L. —Pears: 

1. Glou Morceau; 2, Marie Louise. Apples: 3, 

Norfolk Beaufin; 4, Minchall Crab.-G.— 

Apples: 1, French Crab: 2, Winter Hawthorn- 
den. Pears: 3, Durondeau: 4, Beurr6 Bose. 

-IF. S. —Pears: 1, Fondante d’Automne; 2, 

Marie Louise. Apples: 3, Golden Spire; 4, 

Wellington.-IF. A. M. —Apples: 1, Crab John 

Downie; 2, Striped Beaufin; 3, Cox’s Orange; 
4, Bramley’s.-E., Birmingham. —Pear Fon¬ 
dante d'Automne.-J. B. M.— Apples : 1, 

Graham; 2, Bramley’s; .3, Gooseberry; 4. 

Warner’s King.- A. H. Maude. —Apples: 16 

and 0, Not recognised; 66, Tower of Glamis. 

- Mrs. Cecil Gardner. —Pears : 1, Beurr<$ 

Hardy; 2, Jersey Gratioli; 3, Brown Beurr6: 
4. Marie Louise d’Uccle. When sending fruit 

for name please read our rules.-G. Bouton 

Leigh .—Pears: 1, Catillac; 2, Specimen in¬ 
sufficient. Apples: 3, Emperor Alexander; 4, 
Not recognised._ 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

David Fleeman, Scorton Station, Darlington.— 
Catalogue and Guide ol Roses. 

Elisha J. Hicks, Hurst, Twyford, Berks.— 
List of Berkshire Roses. 

Chas. Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough.— 
Catalogue of Roses. 

E. P. Dixon and Sons, Ltd., Hull.—Abridged 
Nursery List, 1915. 

Jas. Cocker and Sons, Aberdeen .—List of 
Roses. 


Water Lilies dying.—We have a pond in our 
park about 25 yards square, which is fed by 
springe. In it we have had for over ten years 
a plentiful supply of Water Lilies, which 
spread over a large part of the surface, and 
also some nice clumps of Arum Lilies, which 
blossomed freely. This year for some reason 
we have lost both the Water Lilies and Arums 
—all are dead, not a leaf is to be seen—and 
we shall feel greatly obliged if you can suggest 
any cause. We may mention that we have a 
stock of gold fish in the pond and we also have 
half a dozen semi-wild ducks, but we do not 
see how these can have had anything to do 
with the failure, as we have always had fish 
and ducks in the pond.—E. M. Gordon Burness. 
Melton ; Suffolk. 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Horace Walpole, iu a letter to the Hon. 
H. S. Conway, in 1785, writes 

“ I have not seen the improvements 
at Blenheim. I used to think it one 
of the ugliest places in England; the 
castle of a giant who had laid waste 
all the country round him. Every¬ 
body now allows the merit of 
Capability Brown’s achievement 
there.” 

To this is added an interesting foot¬ 
note : — 

“I took,” says Hannah More, “a 
very agreeable lecture from my friend 
Mr. Brown in his art, and he promised 
to give me taste by inoculation. I am 
sure he has a charming one, and he 
illustrates everything he says about 
gardening by some literary or gram¬ 
matical allusion. He told me he com¬ 
pared his art to literary composition. 

‘ Now there,’ said he, pointing his 
finger, ' I make a comma; and there ’ 
(pointing to another spot), ‘where a 
more decided turn is proper, I make a 
colon; and at another part where an 
interruption is desirable to break the 
view a parenthesis—and now a full 
stop; and then I begin another sub¬ 
ject.’ ” 

From which it appears that landscape 
gardening at the end of the 18th century 
was a sort of parlour game in which no 
doubt ditches were used as hyphens and 
Poplars ns notes of exclamation, and 
round duck-ponds as full stops. It must 
have been quite good fun if you entered 
fully into the spirit of the thing. The sub¬ 
ject it does not seem even remotely con¬ 
nected with is landscape gardening. 

Sydney Spalding. 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 


Salvia Selarea. —In answer to “ Kirk,” 
may I say this Salvia is not In the least 
like S. Horminum or Bluebeard, which is 
of a dark purple colour. It somewhat 
resembles a variety sold by nurserymen 
as S. Turkestani, but is 18 inches taller at 
least, and of much more beautiful colour¬ 
ing. And though my exhibit at Olympia 
brought forth many inquiries, it appears 
that this variety iu its true form is not 
always obtainable.— Mrs. Philip Mar¬ 
ti neau. 
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Double Stocks.— I do not agree with 
“ W.” in his condemnation of these if he 
includes the beautiful Ten-week varieties. 
Till this year I have had fine results, the 
plants being raised without artificial heat, 
flowering, of course, late in the season. 
The plants produced a good proportion of 
fine, pure-coloured, double spikes, which 
remained ornamental for several weeks. 
These stocks are beautiful iu form and 
colour, and very sweet.—G. I,. J. 

Rose Aimee Vibert a fleurs jaunes.—I 
was much attracted by your correspondent 
“Eglantine’s” description of the Rose 
Aimee Viliert h fleurs jaunes, given in 
Gardening Illustrated June 5th. I 
sea relied many catalogues for it and at 
last found it in a French Rose-grower’s 
list. His report was, however, disappoint¬ 
ing. “ The yellow Aimee Yibert does not 
climb well and is not hardy.” This does 
not agree with what “ Eglantine ” 
describes. I should much like to know 
whether there can be two Roses of this 
name in cultivation, and if so where the 
better of the two can be secured.—N. 
Strickland. 

Polygonum baldschuanicum. —I saw S. 

Arnott’s note in the issue of October 16th 
(p. G23) on the prolific flowering of a white 
variety of Polygonum baldschuanicum, but 
I would suggest that it is P. Alberta. I 
entirely failed to bloom P. baldsehunni- 
cum, but seeing in your paper that. Alberta 
was easy to flower I planted one root some 
five or six years ago, and in (wo it began 
to flower, and for the last three years has 
been a perfect sight. It is in a bed with 
Fir trees, and this year it has reached the 
top of the highest, some 20 feet to 30 feet. 
Then, from top to bottom, it is one mass 
of white, foam-like bloom, lasting from 
July till October. It has only lately lost 
its pure colour. The position is in full 
sun, soil poor.— Bosmfre. 

Pear-trees for autumn colour. — Every 
year I am struck by the fine colours of the 
ripening foliage of rear-trees, alike on 
walls and in the open. Just at. present on 
walls the leafage of Louise Bonne of 
Jersey is a glowing mass of scarlet, sur¬ 
passing the colouring ofthe Azaleas. That 
of Marie Louise shows a fine bronze, while 
Pitmaston Duchess and Beurre GUard. 
with their pale lemon-yellow foliage, are 
distinctly attractive. Trees in the open, 
too, if not so noticeable individually, 
mingle their foliage harmoniously with 
the autumn tints of the other subjects. 
In flower, in fruit, and in leaf at this 


time the Pear-tree has a distinction all its 
own, and where autumn effects are ap¬ 
preciated it would, I think, be worth while 
planting trees in the shrubbery or wood¬ 
land.— Kirk. 

Salvia Bluebeard.— I have not seen the 
Salvia known as Bluebeard, but from the 
description, alike in height and colour, 
given on page 609, it seems a form of S. 
Horminum rather than S. Selarea, which 
grows quite 3’ feet high in good soil, the 
flowers of a very pale blue, changing 
with age to what, perhaps, may be best 
described as a dirty white. Big clumps of 
this found in many cottage gardens in the 
Midlands are not grown for their 
attractiveness in the garden, but that the 
flowers may be utilised for wine making. 
This is one of many plants found in 
cottage gardens that are utilised for the 
home in various ways, but probably more 
in bygone days than at the present time.— 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Jerusalem Artichoke.— I almost always 
agree with you, but about Girasole I 
differ. Girasole is not the edible tiling, but 
the big Sunflower of gardens. The eat¬ 
able root is Articiocco, or Girasole Arti- 
ciocco. It was so named, I surmise, be¬ 
cause of the sweetness which reminds 
one of the Artichoke proper. If you must 
give it the Italian name why not Arti¬ 
ciocco? But Jerusalem Artichoke is good 
enough for me, and for an English thing 
I prefer an English name. This sort of 
pprism would take away our Primrose and 
turn it back to Primerole. Primrose— 
prima rosa—first Rose—and it is not a 
Rose. Curiously enough, the negroes call 
any cultivated flower “ Roses.” Again, 
you would rob us (if you carry out this 
plan) of Evening Primrose, because it is 
not a Primrose. What does the name 
matter if we know what is meant?—J. 

The Californian Fuchsia (Zauschneria 
californiea).—This, a charming plant when 
well placed, yields in the greatest pro¬ 
fusion its sprays of drooping, bright-red 
flowers. A good place for it is a warm, 
sunny position, such as the top of a re¬ 
taining wall, where it will quickly 
thread Its way among the stones down¬ 
wards and form a perfect curtain of 
flowers. The species is the earlier to 
flower, being in bloom months before the 
more woolly-leaved variety, Z. c. splen- 
dens, although if the right site is chosen 
both are satisfactory should the season be 
at all favourable. It is advisable to give a 
little protection in cold districts. Both 
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are excellent for the warmer parts of the 
rock garden, where their brilliantly- 
coloured flowers are very tolling.—E. M., 
Sussex. 

The Perpetual Carnation in public winter 
gardens, —The rerpetual Carnation is 
much enjoyed by the denizens of the 
larger cities, who visit the winter gardens 
in their parks. Flowers in the dull 
months are not too plentiful, although, as i 
a rule, the authorities do their best to 
secure as much bloom as possible. The 
Perpetual-flowering Carnation is of great 
value and is becoming more and more 
cultivated. At Springburn Park, Glasgow, 
the best of the Perpetual - flowering 
varieties are grown in considerable num¬ 
bers.—S. A. 

Nerines —Of autumn-flowering green¬ 
house bulbs the Nerines occupy the fore¬ 
most place. They have very much ad¬ 
vanced in popular favour within recent 
years, a fact that is readily understood 
when their great beauty is taken into con¬ 
sideration. In colour the flowers vary 
from white through all shades of pink to 
-rich scarlet. There are also a few of a 
deeper tint, but in some of them a kind of 
leaden hue is too pronounced to be pleas¬ 
ing. Complaints are by no means infre ; 
fluent that these Nerines cannot be de¬ 
pended upon to flower well, but this is 
doubtless owing to wrong treatment. It 
is very essential that the plants after 
flowering be allowed to perfect their 
growth in a good light position in the 
greenhouse throughout the winter. When 
quite dormant they must be fully exposed 
to sun and air without any water—In fact, 
given a thorough baking. It is in this re¬ 
spect that some cultivators fail, as they 
think that such treatment is too drastic, 
and to prevent them becoming fluite 
roasted they give a little water occasion¬ 
ally. This treatment leads to a diminu¬ 
tion in the number of flower-spikes, even 
if ilie plants bloom at all. It Is surprising 
how many South African bulbs will when 
dormant bear exposure to sun and drought 
without injury.—K. It. W. 

Solldago cambrica.—In the summer of 
1003 Mr. Wolley-Dod pointed out a 
Solidago in his garden as the dwarfest 
form known. I told him that in the Con¬ 
way and Lledr valleys a much dwarfer 
Solidago grew on the rocks in the river 
beds, about G inches high, flowering in 
May and .Tune. “That shows how little 
you know! I know every plant within a 
radius of ton miles round Snowdon.” On 
my return home a few days later I found' 
two letters and a postcard from the Rev. 
gentleman. He apologised for what he 
had said. At the same time he could 
hardly believe in the existence of such a 
dwarf Solidago. If I could send him a 
specimen anything in his garden would be 
at my service. Solidago cambrica is the 
plant referred to, and except, when in 
flower is so over-grown with Thyme as to 
be hardly visible. In the autumn of the 
same year Mr. Wolley-Dod sent me a num¬ 
ber of plants. Among these was Anthernis 
tinctoria. On Christmas Day, 1904, I 
found seedlings in flower of a much better 
colour than the parent plant. In 190G Mr. 
Wolley-Dod saw these seedlings and took 
very little notice of them. He then asked 
me to fetch something he had left in the 
house, and I was away for five minutes. 

I was at Edge Hall the following summer 
and felt sure I was going to see something 
worth seeing. Looking round a corner I 
saw a bed of Anthernis, and said : “That 
Is my seedling Anthernis.” “Tour 
Anthernis! Do you think nobody hut you 
can grow an Anthernis?” It then 
transpired that cuttings had been taken 
during my absenee^B. Chablm Buxton. | 
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FRUIT. 

LATE PLUMS. 

The spell of fine weather all through the 
late summer was responsible for a 
thorough ripening of the late Plums, which 
have been fairly plentiful and very good. 
I suppose there is nothing better than 
Coe's Golden Drop, if we combine its 
fluality, its adaptability to different 
modes of culture, and its sure cropping, 
the only drawback being that it is a 
special favourite of wasps, and in seasons 
when they are very numerous it is a diffi¬ 
cult matter to keep sound fruit, especially 
on standards and bushes. The best fruits 
on walls may be bagged individually, it 
being well nigh impossible to cover a tree 
as a whole so effectually as to prevent the 
ingress of wasps. If one or two 
parishioners had not interested themselves 
in nest-taking we should have had very 
few late Plums this season. Roine Claude 
du Bavay, the latest of the Gages, requires 
a wall to have it in perfection. Probably 
the best of the latest dessert Plums, when 
its many good qualities are taken into con¬ 
sideration, is Ickworth Imperatrice, a 
special point in its favour being the length 
of time it will keep after it is gathered. 
Since bottled fruit has come so much to 
the front for winter cooking, the smaller 
Plums have been in request, and of these 
two good late sorts are Blue Imperatrice 
and Coe’s Late Red. On a westerly aspect 
both will hang until early November If 
they are protected from birds. They are 
too hard for wasps to tackle where the 
latter are numerous and only approach the 
ripening stage about the time that the 
fruit attacking propensity of this mis¬ 
chievous insect is nearly at an end. There 
are not many of the larger late cooking 
Plums that will hang until October. 
About the best is Belle de Septembre or 
Autumn Beauty. It is noticeable when 
cooked for the very rich colour of the 
juice. All the above, with the exception 
perhaps of Reine Claude du Bavay, can he 
grown as cordons in the open if n wall is 
not available. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Grapes shanking.—I will feel obliged if you 
will kindly let me know why it is these Muscat 
Grapes are like the enclosed. Until last year 
they have been beautiful about this time 
The black Grapes are even worse, as you will 
see. The black Grapes that hang until 
Christmas, and have always been good until 
last year, are lust beginning to shrivel, and 
are tasteless.— Mks. Selby. 

[The condition of the Grapes you send 
is due to shanking. This malady is caused 
by a variety of circumstances the chief of 
which are (a) allowing the roots to work 
down into a cold clay sub-soil, or a sub¬ 
soil largely charged with moisture; ( b ) a 
sour condition of border, or, in other 
words, a border in which the soil con¬ 
stituents have become exhausted and are 
inert; (c) n badly-drained border; (d) over¬ 
cropping: (c) loss of foliage through an 
attack of red spider; (f) a sudden check 
administered by the removal of a quantity 
of lateral growths, particularly on the 
completion of the stoning period; (g) pro¬ 
viding too large a quantity of rich food 
when making the border; and (/i) supply¬ 
ing an excess of plant food In the shape of 
artificial manure from the surface. The 
leaves sent are badly infested with red 
spider, and this, though a contributory 
cause, is not, seeing that you have been 
troubled with shanking before, the sole 
reason for its being present in such a 
virulent form. We think in all probability 
you will find a solution of the problem to 
lie either in the roots getting out of hand 
or that the border has become exhausted 


and requires re-constnicting with fresh 
materials. If when putting the matter to 
the test it is found that the former Is the 
case the base should be concreted before 
putting in a new border. In either case 
lifting the roots carefully and preserving 
them in damp Moss laid out on mats and 
covering them with the same are essential, 
and that they may be out of the soil for 
: as short a period as possible have every- 
| thing prepared for the making of the new 
| l>order beforehand. By the wording of the 
last paragraph you will notice that we ad¬ 
vise m any case the construction of a new 
border.] 

Grapes In bad condition.—I will be very 
grateful if you will kindly tell me what Is the 
reason of the Grapes going off like the bunch 
I am sending. About three years ago the Vine 
border was thoroughly remade. The subsoil is 
gravel, and some cement was put at the 
bottom to prevent the roots working down 
into it. The Grapes have never been really 
very satisfactory, but not nearly so bad as 
they are now. I would like to know if it is 
necessary to remake the border. One Vine 
was only planted last year.—L. 

TThe Grapes you send are in the eon- 
, dltion known to gardeners as “shanked,” 
! which is due to one, or it may be several, 
of the causes enumerated in onr reply to 
Mrs. Selby above. As the border has been 
re-made so recently, and the base con¬ 
creted, the trouble, provided the compost 
used was in every way suitable, and did 
not contain an excess either of artificial 
Vine manure, Vine border compound, or 
bone-meal, and that rotten stable or farm¬ 
yard manure was excluded, must be looked 
for elsewhere. We take It for granted 
that the border was well drained by 
having a good layer of drainage material 
consisting of brick-bats, with some of the 
latter broken small placed on top to a 
depth of 3 inches or 4 inches, placed be¬ 
neath it, and that a drain was provided 
for carrying off surplus moisture. 
Omitting to do this would of necessity 
lead to the soil in the border becoming 
sodden, a most fruitful source of shank¬ 
ing. The same thing would happen in the 
event of a too liberal use of artificials, or 
from the employment of animal manure, 
when constructing the border. Assuming 
that the shanking has not been caused 
through any of the foregoing, the matter 
resolves itself into being one of cuRural 
error, or errors, in some way or other. 
Over cropping, allowing the foliage to be¬ 
come a prey to red-spider, failing to keep 
lateral growths regularly stopped, and 
then removing a quantity at one time, 
letting the border become too dry, or, on 
the contrary, keeping It too wet, are all 
responsible for the shanking of Grapes. 
The remedy is, in all such contingencies, 
in the hands of the cultivator, and it Is 
only those on the spot who can determine 
to which or any of these the malady is 
due. We suggest consulting n practical 
gardener in your neighbourhood.] 

Bush fruits. —For bush fruits the plots 
should bo deeply worked, and, as they 
occupy the same area for a considerable 
number of yenrs, a liberal quantity of 
manure should be dug in. Where Goose¬ 
berry bushes, owing to an outbreak of 
American mildew, have had to be de¬ 
stroyed, the new plantations should be 
formed ns remotely as possible from the 
site occupied by the old one. 

Split stones in Peaches and Nectarines. 
—At one time I grew a goodly number of 
these in a thin, poor, sandy soil made as 
good as circumstances allowed, but the 
fruits annually suffered from split stones. 
The best remedy I found was to use old 
lime-rubble in quantity. This remedied 
one evil nnd, in a measure, caused another 
—dryness at the roots In such soil. Then 
I was obliged to obtain heavy loam to 
counteract this. I linve lately seen large 
numbers of these trees on a chalk forma- 
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Hon and there was no stone-splitting what¬ 
ever. Recently I was told that the evil 
was caused by bad fertilisation, but I do 
not tbiuk that this can be the cause, as 
the trees first referred to above set far too 
many fruits. 1 am inclined to think that 
stone-splitting is due to want of lime in 
the soil —C. R. F. 


Seedling Apricots. —Where time and wall 
surface can be snared we may raise seedling 
Aprioote, not with the view of obtaining better 
Jr.jhtrger fruit, but because there are fewer 
failures among seedling Aprioote than other 
stone fruits. As the Apricot is a eucoees on 
its own roots, I do not quite see the advantage 
of using the Plum aa a stock, and one often 
wonders if that has anything to do with the 
branch-dying of the past, and the present 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE SNOWBERRY. 

(SVMPHORICABPUS KACEMOSUS.) 

This is one of the most accommodating of 
hardy shrubs, for which reason it is 
usually seen crowded up in very unfavour¬ 
able conditions. It Is, however, well worth 
more attention than it usually gets, as in 
good soil and with ample room for its 
development it forms a really handsome 
bush. From the weight of their compara¬ 
tively large, pure white berries the slender 
branches acquire a graceful arching 
habit. From a fruiting point of view it 


treatment. At all events a large breadth 
I of it which I saw at Coornbe Wood 
Nursery three years ago showed what a 
striking plant it is. The bushy specimens 
were of a uniform height of about a yard, 
and were heavily laden with clusters of 
berries. The Snowberry is, in common 
with most members of the genus, a native 
of North America, whence it was in¬ 
troduced about a century ago. A second 
species of Symphoricarpus is S. orbicu- 
latus, more generally known asS. vulgaris. 
This was introduced as long ago as 1730. 
The fruits, which are smaller than those 
of the Snowberry, are, when ripe, of a 



Fruiting shoots of Snowberry (Symphoricarpus racemosus Icevigalus) in a vase. 


also in some districts. Of course, anyone who 
raises seedling fruits must expect some of an 
ulterior type. Seedlings soon develop, and 
begin to bear if carefully trained.—E. H, 


Watering Peaches and Vines OP. A'.).—A 
very oommon mistake is made by withholding 
water from Peach-trees and Vines growing on 
inside borders in the winter after the leaves 
have fallen. Natural observation shows that 
eature, as a rule, supplies water more liber¬ 
ally to similar or all trees that grow outside 
during the winter than during the summer. It 
may be that suoh free waterings for inside 
borders are not needed, but certainly a good 
watering should be given occasionally, eay, 
once a month, to keep the soil moist and the 
roots plump and active. Roots may be said 
never to rest. You may reduce your waterings 
by one-third when leaves begin to oolour or 
mature, and by one-half after they have fallen 
until the spring, when more water should be 
given again. 
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has two distinguishing features; firstly, 
the snow-white tint of the berries, and 
next, the fact that they are, as a rule, 
allowed to remain untouched by birds. 
Some five years ago, at an autumn meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, Messrs. 
Veiteh showed some examples of a very 
fine Snowberry under the name of Syin- 
phoriearpus occidentalis, and an award of 
merit was given it. Doubts were, however, 
expressed as to the correctness of the 
name, it being questioned by some whether 
it was not really S. mollis. This, however, 
proved not to be the case, and it is now, 1 
believe, regarded only as a form of S. 
racemosus improved, perhaps, by good 


purplish-red colour. They are, however, 
not borne so freely as those of the other. 

__K. R. W. 

Desmodium pendulaeflorum. — This is 
far better known by the above name than 
that of Lespedeza Sieboldi, which 
botanists tell us is the correct one. As a 
rule It commences to flower in September, 
and if uninjured will continue attractive 
for nearly a month. Though classed as a 
shrub it might almost be regarded as a 
herbaceous plant, as the annual stems die 
down during the winter. From the lnrge, 
stout buds at the ground Igvel are pushed 
up erect stems to a height of G feet or 
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thereabouts. The Pea - shaped flowers, 
which are of a pleasing shade of rosy- 
purple, are borne in a terminal spike, and 
also in short racemes from the axils of 
the leaves on the upper part of the shoot, 
panicles a couple of feet or so in length 
being produced.—K. R. W. 


THE SCHIZOPHRAGMAS. 

These are closely allied to the climbing 
species of Hydrangea, and in habit there 
is much in common between them, but a 
distinct difference is seen in the in¬ 
florescence, for the sterile flowers of 
Sehizophragma consist of one bract only, 
whereas those of Hydrangea have four. 
The single bract of the former is, how¬ 
ever, larger and more conspicuous than 
an Hydrangea bract. The fact that they 
produce aerial roots, by which the scan- 
dent branches attach themselves to their 
support in the same way as the Ivy and 
climbing Hydrangea, is a point in their 
favour, for the number of self-clinging 
climbers of neat growth is small. They 
may be planted against walls, tree-trunks, 
or about the up-turned butt of a large 
tree, Hydrangea petiolnris being an excel¬ 
lent subject for the same purpose. Well- 
drained loamy soil forms a good rooting 
medium, and propagation can be effected 
by means of cuttings or layers. During 
the growing period it is essential that the 
plants should be well watered, and it is 
wise to place them in such a position that 
they will be sheltered from cold in spring, 
for they begin to grow early and .sometimes 
fall a prey to late frosts. 

S. htdranckoides, introduced in 1S79. 
Is the more vigorous of the two. In a wild 
state it is said to form branches 30 feet 
to 40 feet long The whitish, fertile 
flowers are small and borne in a large 
flattened inflorescence, whilst here and 
there amongst them appear the cream- 
coloured, more or less heart-shaped bracts, 
of the sterile flowers. It bears a strong 
resemblance in growth and foliage to 
Hydrangea petiolaris, and oftentimes the 
Hydrangea has been mistaken for the 
Schizophragma. It is a native of Japan. 

S. integrifolia is easily distinguished 
from the above by its darker green, 
narrower, and longer-pointed loaves, and 
by the larger sterile flowers. Dried speci¬ 
mens show’ flower-heads a foot across, 
with numerous tiny fertile flowers, 
amongst which the white bracts of sterile 
flowers appear. It was sent to Messrs. 
Veitch from Central China by Mr. E. H. 
Wilson in 1901. It does not appear to have 
flowered in this country. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Leatherwood (Cyrilla racemiflora). 
—This rare late-flowering shrub was intro¬ 
duced to the British Isles about 150 years 
ago, but little was known of it until the 
early years of the present century, when 
it was reintroduced. It is found wild in 
the southern parts of the Eastern United 
States, where it forms a large bush ; here, 
however, it is a small shrub 3 feet or 4 feet 
high. The small white flowers are borne 
freely in racemes, eacli 4 inches or 
5 inches long, during September and 
October, just before the fall of the leaves. 
It. is best suited for the southern counties. 
To succeed with it, a sunny iiosition 
should be provided in light loamy soil to 
which a little peat has been added. Pro¬ 
pagation is easily effected by cuttings of 
hnlf-riiie shoots inserted in light soil in a 
close frame.—D. 

Arbutus Menziesii.—In tile a'-count of this 
tree in our issue of October 16 li. page 625. it 
should have been stated that the illustration 
vra.s from a tree in Mrs. Chambers’ garden at 
Haslemere. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNA¬ 
TIONS FROM SEED. 

There is to many a fascination ift the 
raising of flowers from seeds, and the 
American or Perpetual Carnation appears 
to lend itself to this interesting phase in 
the hands of a goodly number of amateurs. 
In a small market garden I recently saw 
quite a large number of healthy plants 
already expanding some very nice flowers 
in various colour-shades. Perhaps the 
planting out in the open ground as was the 



A fruiting growth of Symphortearpus 
raccinosus Icevigatus. (Seep. 667.) 
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ease in this instance would be the most 
economical because from the very best 
saved seed stocks ihere is bound to be a 
proportion of singles. The intention of 
the grower of these plants was to place a 
portable frame over them and instal a 
lieating apparatus to ward off frost and 
damp. This course, however, was not 
adopted, and the plants were lifted and 
potted. This seemed to me to have been 
deferredj .00 Jute (mid-October). It is not 
exiiectefi that from- seeds one can get. 
flowers better than are already in com¬ 
merce. For garden decoration too the 
Perpetual Carnation has an enhanced 
value, because, unlike ordinary garden or 
border strains, it gives a much more ex¬ 
tended succession. To got the best results 


it would be necessary to sow the seeds 
early in the year, forwarding the seedlings 
under glass, so that they can he put out 
during April, then one may get the benefit 
of a summer display, and. if need he, some 
of the better ones could be lifted and 
potted up in early autumn for winter 
flowering. VV. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fuel for slow-combustion boiler. —I have 
three greenhouses, each fitted with a alow com¬ 
bustion boiler, and now that heat has to be 
turned on, and coke has so greatly increased 
in price, I am trying to burn coal. The 
trouble, however, is “ tar.” The flues being 
4-inch iron pipee, 10 feet high, I And, when 
burning coal, that the distillation of tar ta 
very great, quickly choking up the flues with, 
a deposit like cement. Can you inform me 
whether there is anything I can treat the 
coal with to prevent this or if there is any 
fuel that is cheaper than coke (20s. chaldron) 
that can be burnt without the above-men¬ 
tioned drawback. The boilers have not 
draught enough to burn anthracite. If you 
will be so good as to give me any information 
on the subject through the medium of your 
exoellent paper I shall esteem it a great 
favour.— Fuel. 

[The fact that coke answers as fuel for 
the slow combustion boiler in question, 
and that coal does not, proves at once that 
there is not sufficient draught both below 
and above the fire for combustion to be 
complete. As matters now stand the boiler 
acts as a species of coke oven, but given a 
sharper draught, distillation would dis¬ 
appear and the fuel in the process of com¬ 
bustion would be finally reduced to ashes 
in the ordinary way. By the employment 
of coal you have, naturally, more smoke 
to contend with than with coke, con¬ 
sequently, the stnoke-staek or chimney be¬ 
comes foul in a very much shorter period. 
The smaller or less the diameter of the 
smoke outlet the more quickly will it choke 
up. Therefore, seeing that your smoke¬ 
stack is but 4 inches in diameter, it is 
obvious that it is not of sufficient capacity 
to carry off the smoke and fumes from a 
coal lire, although it answers for coke. 
We therefore suggest that a new smoke¬ 
stack fitted with a damper (if one does 
not already exist on the top of the boiler) 
9 inches in diameter should replace the 
one now in use, and that, if possible, the 
present means of admitting draught below 
the fire-bars be enlarged. The new smoke 
outlet may in itself prove sufficient to cope 
with the evil, but the creation of a greater 
draught below the fire would render it 
more certain. Coke and coal are the only 
reliable kinds of fuel suited for the type 
of boiler named.] 

Mimulus cardinalis grandiflorus. — 

During the present season a number of 
IKits of this Mimulus has been used for 
cool greenhouse work, and so successful 
have they proved that their numbers will 
be increased next season. The variety is 
quite a distinct Mimulus of a showy colour 
and good habit, while its period of dura¬ 
tion is much more extended than that of 
the more generally grown sorts. Easily 
propagated by means of cuttings, good 
pieces can be had in 6-inch pots, while neat 
little specimens in 3-inch pots are attrac¬ 
tive and useful. M. cardinalis grandi¬ 
fiorus is, of course, equally well adapted 
for the hardy flower border, bat the blooms 
are clearer, and last longer when the plant 
is grown under glass.— Scot. 

Hardy plants for the greenhouse.—A 
lovely show can be made in the green¬ 
house in spring with hardy plants, includ¬ 
ing annuals, biennials, and others. Among 
annuals that may be sown now are the 
double varieties of Ciarkia eiegans, Schi- 
zanthus Wistonensis, Godetia Sunset, 
Nemesia eompacta and others, Torenia 
Fouruieri grandiflora, Rhodanthe Man- 
glesi, R. maculata, and R. maculata alba. 
Among other hardy things suitable for 
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various forms of hardy Primulas, Forget- 
me-nots, Aquilegias, long-spurred hybrids, 
very pretty in 5-ineh pots and the flowers 
nice for cutting. Canterbury Bells in pots 
and various other forms of Campanulas in 
pots are very effective. Specially good 
and useful when well grown is the 
Chimney Campanula (C. pyramidalis).— 
E. H. 

Bedding plants in winter. — With all 
kinds of fuel at abnormally high prices it 
behoves all who have the care of green¬ 
houses in winter to exercise economy. In 
houses where bedding plants are kept it 
may be truthfully said that greater heat . 
is often kept up than is absolutely needful. 
This applies particularly to amateurs, 
who often, when once they have commenced 
firing for the winter, keep it up, regardless 
of weather conditions. Damp is perhaps a 


mixed with the compost will be beneficial. It 
flowers during the summer, and in winter 
goes partially to reet. At that season water¬ 
ing should be very carefully done, but during 
growth a liberal supply will be necessary. 
Stagnant moisture is, however, very injurious, 
so that ample drainage must be insured. 
When cut the flowers last well.—-K. E, W. 

THE PERGOLA RIGHTLY MADE. 

A pergola should be of use and may be a 
beautiful thing, but it is often made in a 
foolish and flimsy way. In countries like 
Italy and southern Europe, where the 
pergola is often made in various ways by 
rich or poor, there is usually a reason for 
it, such as shade or protectiou of some 
kind, and so it should be in our land. It 
is of the first importance that the pergola 
should have a clear use, such as to con¬ 
nect the flower garden with the kitchen 
garden in a pleasant way, or to get over 
differences of level between a flower 


dining - room windows. This made a 
pergola necessary, to be covered with 
Vines, Clematis, Roses, and Honey¬ 
suckles. We began with Oak stub— 
that is to say, very old, rather dwarf 
trees—and it would not be easy to get 
anything more lasting in the way of native 
wood. These Oak supports served their 
purpose for many years, but eventually 
began to decay in parts, and so cause some 
irregularity in the structure. I, there¬ 
fore, felt that any kind of wood would 
not do. The pergola is not a large one, 
and, therefore, I had to avoid massive 
pillars, and decided to use brick. As the 
walk was cut through rising ground and 
bordered with a dry wall, the pillars 
were sometimes short, and a 9-inch 
pillar was found sufficient, braced 
wilh beams both sideways and across. 



A pergola on rising ground. 


greater enemy than frost, and if this is 
kept out of the house, and just enough 
fire-heat used to keep the pipes moderately 
warm, nothing more is wanted. I have 
found that for stoves the cheapest form of 
coke refuse, known as “ breeze,” mixed 
with a little slack, answers the purpose. 
Breeze can be purchased in several grades, 
the cleanest form, which is rather more 
expensive, being the cheapest in the long 
run, as amongst that which is not cleaned 
there is often to be found “ slag.”— 
Townsman. 

Ataccia cristata.- This strange plant, of 
which a well-flowered specimen is figured on 
page 633, was introduced from Malaya ill 1812. 
It is essentially a stove plant, and requires a 
liberal amount of atmospheric moisture for its 
well doing. It needs an open compost, such 
as equal parts of fibrous loam and peat, with 
a liberal sprinkling of sand. In the case of 
large specimens a few nodules of charcoal 
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garden and the playground in diversified 
country, and occasionally in the fruit 
garden. 

In England one sees attempts to make 
pergolas with sap-wood of various sorts— 
all useless. The makers of rustic work 
around London are always ready to do the 
work in this most perishable and ugly 
material. 

However, the best way to describe how 
such a thing ought to he made is to take 
an example such as that shown in the 
above illustration. The object in making 
the pergola was to connect the house and 
the stables by means of a shaded walk. 
The grouud rose so sharply at the back of 
the house that a way of getting to or from 
the stables from the north was not to be 
thought of. So a way was made from the 
east side of the house, right in view of the 


So far it has turned out right in all 
ways, and should last for many years. 
Oak cross - pieces and Larch side- 
pieces were used to brace tbe whole. After 
experience of small-mesh trellising it was 
given up in favour of simple stoutish 
cross-pieces, not attempting to enmesh 
the whole roof, but letting the light play 
througli the openings and the shoots toss 
about in their own way. This is a much 
more enduring way than trying to make 
a small network. For the smaller cross¬ 
pieces Oak and Chestnut are the best of 
our native woods. They are quite strong 
and will carry the stoutest climbers. 

Tbe plants used are Vines, Actinidia, 
Dutchman’s Pipe, Akebia, Celastrus, Jas¬ 
mine, Feriplocn. Smilax, Wistaria, 
Clematises, climbing Roses, Honeysuckles, 
etc. W. 
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VEGETABLES. 

THE GARDENER’S FETISH. 

This question, which has beeti raised of 
late, is a very important one. Gardens 
have been so well supplied with stable 
manure for many years past that people 
think of little else, while the idea seems 
lost to some that it is not from the animal 
we get manure, but from the earth mother 
herself, seeing that all stable manure has 
a vegetable origin. The most convincing 
proof of this is that our noblest vegetation 
is independent of any animal aid. In all 
the great natural forests of many coun¬ 
tries, and most remarkable, perhaps, those 
of British Columbia and California, one 
secs trees astonishing in their splendid 
vigour nourished by the earth mother 
only. Therefore our gardens should de¬ 
pend on the same source for much of their 
fertility. When I used to get down 
waggon-loads of town manure it was often 
soaked with water and sprinkled with 
dead cats, and I have since come to the 
conclusion that very often that wet 
manure was not so good as the same 
weight of loam or leaf-mould would Ire. 

I am not saying a word against the value 
of manure, but now we must do without 
it because the horse has gone, so far as 
the towns are concerned, to a great ex¬ 
tent. In the country I hope be will live 
for a long time yet, but the moral is that 
we must find some other source of fertility. 
Every available aid should be taken ad¬ 
vantage of, and much vegetable matter 
now thrown away or burned should be 
gradually rotted down into fertiliser. A 
practice of the farmer in our own day and 
in ancient times was what was called 
“ sideration,” that is, raising a green crop 
and turning it into pwr ground where a 
better manure could not tve found. That 
is known to have an excellent fertilising 
effect. tY. 

- Tour correspondent “ W.” is to be 

envied. The natural soil of his garden is 
stiff loam, and that is the ideal soil for a 
garden. Almost anything will grow in it 
if it is worked up with some vegetable- 
fibre. If “ W.” could take his mind out of 
his own garden and imagine one made out 
of hungry sand in which nothing will grow 
unaided except Conifers, Beech, and 
Couch Grass, he would understand the 
necessity for farmyard manure. The soil 
in my garden is of this nature; it has an 
insatiable appetite for manure. In the 
last twelve months I have put into it farm¬ 
yard manure costing £13, in addition to 
what comes out of my own stable, and 
pond mud and leaf-mould costing another 
£6, and yet my garden is only about an 
acre in extent. Some of the manure was 
used to induce crops of Mustard and Clover 
to grow; they were dug in green to pro- ; 
vide vegetable-fibre. The soil in a cottage : 
garden near me is excellent, but that is I 
because it has been dosed with farmyard 
manure for the last 200 years. In matters 
of this kind experience is better than 
dogma.—C. S. 

[/» such soil manure is valuable, but it 
is running short, and it should be put to 
the best use. But other aids are to be 
thought of—leaf soil, stiff loam, or even 
elag, if not too far to fetch. Hop waste, ! 
deep culture, surface mulching in summer, 
but not with the precious manure. Use 
Bracken fronds, garden refuse, or mow¬ 
ings. The soil of mg garden is anything 
but ideal. A man from Northampton said • 
it was not soil at all. My hungry clods j 
are as hungry for manure as “ C. S.’s” i 
ground. Experience is not confined to the 
sandy soils. I should be very happy to 
exchange a few acres of my clods for his 
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sand. Neither of our soils has any 
claim to be good soils, and one is as 
hungry as the other. Of the two, a sandy 
soil is more easy to improve for garden 
use. —TV.] 

- There recently appeared in 

Gardening Illusthateo some notes on 
the necessity or otherwise of animal 
manure. While I should use animal 
manure if it were produced on the place, 
I am of opinion that it is not at all 
necessary to the successful cultivation of 
most garden or field crops. Animal 
manure does not, I think, contain anything 
that was not in the food given to the 
animal, and it follows that well-rotted 
green stuff should serve as well as stable 
manure. Animal manure is getting very 
scarce, and I think that in the future we 
shall have to depend more on green 
manuring combined with artificial ferti¬ 
lisers. I succeed very well indeed on 
these lines, but my soil is very good and 
new, so I must not dogmatise. I find deep 
digging produces most remarkable growth 
and excellent results. I dug a trench 
across a field four years ago and the effect 
is still plainly marked by a strip of Grass 
deeper in colour and longer in growth 
than elsewhere in the field. One great 
objection to animal manure is the immense 
number of flies that it brings forth, 
which are a nuisance and dangerous to 
health.—W. J. Farmer. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tlie Wood Sorrel (Oxalie Acetoeella).—I have 
been nuzzled by the references to Alleluia, or 
French, or Wood Sorrel, which I find in a 
seventeenth century gardening book. It is de¬ 
scribed as " A sort of Trefoil, that is multi¬ 
plied only by runners or slips. ... It grows 
into tufts . . . loves the shade. It bears a 
white flower, but no seed.” The author re¬ 
gards it as a necessary plant in the kitchen 
garden, and seems to class it as a sweet herb. 
I fancy he means the common Wood Sorre! 
(Oxalis Acetosella). Has this anv culinary 
value?—R. M. F. 

[The common Wood Sorrel, which 
bears white flowers, is no doubt the plant 
that is meant. The .seed capsule is ovoid 
and has two shining black seeds in each 
cell. The roots may lie eaten. The 
leaves, which are sometimes gathered and 
eaten as salad, are acid and similar in 
flavour to those of the common Sorrel 
(Ruinex aeetosa). The leaves of Rose¬ 
mary (Rosmarinus officinalis) are used for 
seasoning.— Ed.] 

The produce of field and hedgerow.— 

There are fair quantities of Mushrooms 
in different places, but uotliing like so 
many as in the early part of August, when 
they afforded quite a harvest to the 
pickers. However, in favoured fields a 
second crop is found, and good clean 
samples fetch remunerative prices in 
the neighbouring towns. Advertisements 
appear now in local papers for sloes, and 
after the frost of September 30th they are 
In good condition. The price offered is a 
bit over the average owing to the scarcity 
in many districts, doubtless attributable to 
the late May and early June frosts, which 
played havoc alike with bloom and small 
fruit. Crabs are little in request, partly, 
no doubt, due to the plentiful crop of 
Apples, but more on account of the high 
price of sugar and the inability to make 
jelly. Blackberries are very plentiful, and 
in the hedgerows where the soil is to their 
liking remarkably fine. The demand for 
bottling finds a market for good samples 
even in these days of high-priced sugar, 
and children earn a few welcome shillings 
weekly when able to gain permission to 
visit the best hedgerows away from the 
dust of the roads. The advisability of 
bottling while the fruit is at its best can¬ 
not be brought too forcibly to the notice of 
small households, especially where the 
supply of keeping Apples is short. Any 


fairly wide-mouthed jam bottles or jars 
will answer the purpose, the thick coating 
of starch over the stiff paper covering 
keeping the fruit fresh and good all 
through the winter.—E. B. 

Autumn Onions splitting.— A note on 
this subject from a Cheshire inquirer, in 
the issue of September 4th, interests me 
because a local grower of autumn Onions 
put the same query to me a fortnight ago. 
In the latter case I was able to account 
for the splitting of the bulbs. As is well 
known, when autumn Onions are sown at 
too early a date a considerable proportion 
of the young Onions when transplanted in 
spring is liable to form flowering stalks. 
If, as was the case in the instance referred 
to, these stalks are suppressed when they 
are noticed, the bulb is naturally split and 
forms two bulblets, which sometimes grow 
to a fairly good size. In my own case I 
have never noticed any tendency to split¬ 
ting among autumn Onions, the bulbs 
being single necked and clean year by 
year. Probably in any case the cheek of 
transplanting, or some other obscure 
reason, may account for the inquirer’s 
Onions splitting. I generally sow about 
August 12lh, but perhaps a week later 
might suit the climate of Cheshire. It 
might be worth his while to delay his time 
of sowing by a week or ten days and note 
the result.—W. McG. 

Winter Radishes. — These in the winter 
months make a useful addition to the 
salad. There are two varieties well worth 
growing — the Black Spanish and the 
China Rose. The Black Spanish is very 
hardy and keeps a long time when full 
grown if lifted and placed in a cool store. 
The China Rose may be had good well 
into December from the ol>en ground, but 
to get tbe best results it is well to lift tbe 
roots when full grown, say in November 
or early December. August is a good time 
to sow for a winter supply. They should 
get good land, as growth is made in a short 
time. I have sown the China Rose in the 
south quite late in September and got 
good roots in six weeks. By growing tbe 
two varieties named there is no difficulty 
in keeping tip a supply of Radishes.—C. It. 

Celery White Gem.— This season, owing 
to an ample rainfall, early Celeries appear 
to be of better quality than usual at this 
season (early October). A large grower 
tells me that his stock of White Gem is 
in great demand, and I can readily under¬ 
stand this, as, though there are earlier 
varieties, I do not think when quality is 
taken into account it can be beaten. This 
is a very quick grower, and, given atten¬ 
tion in the shape of food and moisture, it 
is an ideal variety, and, owing to its pure 
colour, is a great favourite. The quality 
is all one may desire, being nutty and 
crisp. Celery is improved as regards 
flavour by giving a little salt before mould¬ 
ing up. Soot also is valuable, an occa¬ 
sional dressing adding to the flavour and 
keeping pests away.—F. 

Saving seeds. —Unless we have some¬ 
thing very good it is not advisable to save 
seeds. It is important to grow the best 
of everything. We have been selecting 
and saving Tomato seeds for several 
years, and we have now about 2,000 plants 
under glass under warm treatment of 
Selected Sunrise, and we are well satis¬ 
fied with results; and although we'may 
try a new variety or two we retain the 
old variety that has done so well with us. 
Another matter which will pay for atten¬ 
tion when early Potatoes are being lifted 
is to select sets for planting from the most 
prolific roots, and when they are dried 
enough for storing place them crown up¬ 
wards in trays or shallow boxes In good 
time, so that the crown-eyes, when they 
start, may develop strongly.—E. H. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PHLOXES. 

It is not difficult to get a flue display of 
herbaceous Phloxes both in the early and 
late sections so far as size of pip and truss 
is concerned if the ground is thoroughly 
well prepared, but it is not so easy in the 
majority of seasons to retain their 
brilliance so far ns the darker shades are 
concerned, both in the scarlets and purples. 
This has been an ideal summer for Phloxes, 
for the first flowers had hardly expanded 
when there came a decided change in the 
weather, the very bright and continuous 
sunshine being succeeded by an absence of 
sun and a showery time, with the result 
that there is hardly a pip that has not re¬ 
tained its colour until its decay. There is 
a fair number of good scarlets in the late 
section, but only a few real purples. My 
sole representative in this shade is William 


whence the inhabitants have to fetch 
all that is necessary for household pur¬ 
poses, and as this supply has been known 
! t) fail in a very dry season, necessitating 
a walk of one mile for drinking-wnter, 
very little has to be used for horticultural 
purposes. This in a parish with three 
wealthy landlords. In connection with 
the soft water it may be noted that there 
is little facility to obtain much of this, as 
most of the cottages are thatched. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 


TIIE GREAT REED 
(ARUNDO DONAX). 

This handsome plant is often neglected. 
No doubt its supposed want of hardi¬ 
ness may be a reason for its not being 
grown in the north. Some few years ago, 
seeing it doing well in a Norfolk garden, 
I resolved to try it in my southern garden 
in a somewhat exposed position, and am 


into a new position in the garden, placing 
under the bulbs a nice quantity of fine 
road grit. These, as some in a different 
part of the garden so planted, have so f^r 
kept healthy. I collected and burned all 
affected parts. This is the second time I 
have experienced this very trying disease. 
—Anna Elgar. 


THE BETTER TREATMENT OF 
ANNUALS. 

The editorial reply to a query as to the 
reason for condition of Chinese Asters 
attributing it to paucity of soil touches on 
I a matter that hardly receives the attention 
it deserves in the cultivation of annuals, 
an impression prevailing that because a 
plant only remains a short time in the 
ground almost any kind of treatment in 
the way of preparation of soil, space 
j allowed for individual plants, and other 
1 matters suffices for its welfare. I have 



The Great Reed (Arundo Donax). 


Ramsay, and although superiority is 
claimed for one or two more, I reckon it 
hard to beat at its best, and it is earlier 
flowering than most off the decussata sec¬ 
tion. This is an uncommon colour on the 
hardy plant border. One gets purple in 
Antirrhinums and Dahlias, but hardly so 
bright as in Le Mahdi apd William Ramsay 
Phloxes, and not such a showy mass of 
colour. It is a shade a little difficult to 
deal with so far ns associating it with 
other things. Possibly one can hardly do 
better than put it by the side of a clump 
of a big-flowered variety of Chrysanthe¬ 
mum maximum or a tall white Antir¬ 
rhinum. It is with me emphatically a case 
of first-rate preparation for all moisture- 
loving plants, otherwise in a dry season 
there would be very little flower, for we 
are sadly handicapped for water, and when 
the soft water that one is able to secure 
from the roof gives out there is very little 
for the garden. The only supply for a 
parish of some forty-five houses is in the 
form of two small reservoirs and pumps, 

G o gle 


surprised to find how well it has done, as 
may be seen by the illustration herewith. 
The soil in which it is growing is a deep 
loam, and the only trouble I take with the 
plants is to place in the autumn round 
their base dry Bracken to the depth of a 
foot, this keeping them quite safe should 
hard weather follow. I always cut the 
plants down in the spring. W. 


Lilium candidum.— Thank you for your 
reply in Gardening Illustrated, 
October 9th. I should have told you the 
plants showed hardly any sign of disease 
up to the time of blooming. I noticed the 
leaves on the stems less healthy than 1 
wished, and as the bulbs had been previ¬ 
ously diseased I kept a strict watch, and 
as soon as the new leaves appeared I saw 
I was in for a bad thing with them. I 
took them up at once, sprinkled the bulbs 
freely with flowers of sulphur, planted 
them in boxes of new soil mixed with 
flowers of sulphur, sprayed with sulphide 
of potassium, and, after a time, replanted 


been forcibly reminded of this lately by a 
grand mass of Aster sinensis in an adjoin¬ 
ing garden for which the ground had been 
specially prepared and which are quite 
first-class alike In vigour of plants and 
size of flowers, groups respectively of a 
dark purple and a white which happen to 
be closely associated being very notice¬ 
able. The best forms of this Aster appeal 
very strongly to lovers of good single 
flowers alike on the border and in vases. 
O: course, there are some annuals which 
do not require a rich soil, notably 
Nasturtiums, Calendulas, and dwarf 
Antirrhinums, but these are much more 
lasting given a deep tilth and not too light 
soil. 

What can be effected by liberal treat¬ 
ment is seen in the gorgeous display of 
Godetias Sparkler and Sunset, and 
Viscaria elegans in some of our public 
gardens. Here there is the opportunity of 
having them in big masses, and there is 
no mistaking the way they are appreciated. 
Very showy, too, are the various members 
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of the Salpiglossis family, and a strain 
lately introduced without being at all 
formal is of decidedly more stocky habit 
than the older sorts, which were rather 
straggling and apt to get blown about by 
rough winds. Of those annuals in differ¬ 
ent colours of on enduring character, that 
is, whose flowering, given good culture, is 
long sustained, like Linuw, Phacelia, and 
dwarf Marigold, it is certain that such 
endurance can only be expected when the 
ground is thoroughly well done. It is a 
good plan to remove a few inches of the 
top soil and substitute a similar depth 
from a heap of good road-sidings that has 
lain for a couple of seasons and become 
decomposed without being powdery. Such 
a heap has a lot of little tufty bits, the 
remains of Grass-edgings and strawy bits 
of horse-droppings, which retain moisture 
well and afford a happy hunting-ground 
for the roots. The amount of space re¬ 
quired for individual plants and which 
should be allowed them in planting or 
thinning is well illustrated when a stray 
seed comes up on a spare piece of ground 
and is left to develop. This applies to 
plants of many different heights. As a 
rule, they are planted or left too thick. 

It may be noted that where there is con¬ 
venience for the autumn sowing of hardy 
annuals they should be seen to at once if 
not already done, and if sown where they 
are to flower another season so much the 
better. This will give a certain amount 
of display at a minimum of labour and 
expense. E. 15. S. 

Hardwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Butterfly-weed (Aeclepias tuberosa).— 
in your issue of October 23rd, page 638, 

" VVyndham Fitzherbert” writes of Asclepias 
tuberosa as if he grew it with ease! 1 have 
tried to grow this plant—(1) from seed, (2) 
from plants bought from various lirst-rate 
firms. 1 have never made it flower or thrive. 

I am accustomed to making all kinds of her¬ 
baceous plants grow, and feel at home, and 
there are not half a dozen I have failed with. 
—Doctor. 

[Your failure with this may possibly be 
due to tbe soil in your garden, as it objects 
to that of a clayey nature, preferring light 
sandy loams or those of a peaty nature. 
In its North American home the species 
is found in stony soil, sandy fields and 
woods, all of which point to a preference 
for soil warmth and good drainage, quite 
easy of Imitation, even in gardens where 
such do not naturally obtain Any hardy 
plant nurseryman should be able to 
supply you with good clumps ] 

Anchusa failing. —Can you tell me what is 
the matter with the Anchusa of which 1 en¬ 
close stems, and if it means the whole root 
will die this winter, or if it is likely to recover 
and come up next year?— Elsie I’eache. 

[Frequently after a prodigal flowering 
this plant collapses either totally or in 
great part, a small offset or two alone 
remaining out of a large clump. Perhaps 
the "Dropmore” and “Opal" varieties 
are more prone to this failing than the 
typical kind, though old stools of it often 
suffer in like degree. The plant is, how¬ 
ever, so easily increased by means of its 
roots, cut into inch-long lengths and in¬ 
serted in sandy soil in pans or boxes nnd 
placed in tbe greenhouse, that there need 
be no fear of losing it. Doubtless if you 
search, many such pieces will be found in 
the soil. Occasionally, in favoured places, 
the plant will start from its roots in the 
open, though the better way would be to 
increase it ns suggested, young plants 
being much more vigorous.] 

Planting out Wallflowers finally. The 
time for the planting out of Wallflowers 
into their blooming quarters will soon be 
uikiu us, and I call the attention of those 
interested to the fact that the plants go 
through the winjei^best, ns a rule, with a 
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minimum of root disturbance. My plan is 
to prepare the ground, dig out the space 
requisite for each, and carefully lift one 
by one from the bed where they have been 
located for the past two months, getting 
each plant up with a good ball of soil. Iiy 
this method few failures, if any, occur, 
and, if firmly planted, they go forward. 
However, where plants have to be pro¬ 
cured from a distance, and arrive, as they 
generally do, minus soil, it is a good plan 
to plunge the roots in water for a few 
hours before planting. If this is done it 
prevents flagging and loss of time. Such 
plants will, of course, need watering for 
a time should a dry period follow. I be¬ 
lieve in shifting plants In the autumn, and 
am convinced they are better for it. 
Should they be unusually large it acts 
somewhat as a check to them without 
really harming them. I have noticed, 
where plants are left in seed-beds until 
blooming time, that they never appear so 
robust as when they have had a shift or 
two. Few flowers are more welcome in 
the spring, nnd few plants are more easily 
grown. Modern varieties are great im¬ 
provements over some of the older sorts in 
the matter of size and colouring, yet they 
have not lost anything in the way of 
sweetness, which constitutes one of the 
greatest charms of this spring flower.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 

Pentstemon heterophyllus. — This was 
very good recently in the new rock garden 
atlbrox Hill, Bellabouston Park, Glasgow, 
and, as the blue Pentstemons are never 
too well known, may be given a short note. 
It is about 15 inches or IS inches high, 
nnd has rather distinct foliage, the leaves 
of the stem being linear-lanceolate, or 
narrow-linear, while those beneath are en¬ 
tire. The flowers, although variously de¬ 
scribed as “ pink ” or “ rose-purple,” are 
a light blue in tbe form mentioned, which 
is that familiar to me for many years. 1 
should not consider it a very iiermanent 
plant, although it will sometimes live for 
a year or two. Like many of the race, it 
frequently exhausts itself by seeding 
freely. It is better, therefore, to strike 
cuttings or sow seeds annually. It looks 
well in a border or on good-sized rock- 
work.—S. Au.nott. 

Galtonia candicans.—Some years ago this 
was more often seen than now. " Amateur 
of Hardy Flowers,” at page t»3, says that this 
has been found tender by many. In heavy 
soils it is best to lift the hulbs every year and 
replant the following spring. When I was at 
Forde Abbey there was a large bed of this ami 
a hardy Fuchsia mixed with patches of spring 
bulbs round the outside. Every year the dead 
foliage, with a little other grassy rubbish, was 
put over the bulbs. I only lifted the bulbs 
twice in eighteen years. The position was on a 
slope and the bulbs Increased yearly.— Dorset. 

Poor soil, Improving.—Where the soil is thin 
and poor I have found it an excellent plan to 
open in the autumn a trench 3 feet wide, 
removing to the other end of the quarter all 
the good soil to fill in with. Into this trench 
may be put all vegetable rubbish. Grass mow¬ 
ings, leaves—in fact, anything that will im¬ 
prove the bottom spit. When the trench is 
full it is a good plan to dig all such rubbish 
into the bottom, and if a little lime can be 
added so much the better. This should be 
trodden down and the good soil from the next 
3 feet put on this, and so on till all is 
finished.—J. C. F. C. 

Lychnis grandlflora.—This has been bloom¬ 
ing with me continuously for the last four or 
five weeks and looks like going on for a long 
time yet. The individual blossoms are of a 
rich pinkish apricot colour, the petals beauti¬ 
fully fringed somewhat like those of Diauthus 
superbus. The flowers are each from 2 inches 
to 2* inches across, but although individually 
handsome, they do not make a very striking 
effect in the border, as there are not many 
blossoms out at a time on each head. It seems 
easy to grow in ordinary loam, though it does 
not grow particularly vigorously with me— 
N. L. 

Eschscholtzias in October.—To-day (Octo¬ 
ber 17th) the Eschscholtzias are in bloom ami 
iving a welcome display of their brilliant 
owers. This is their second bloom. In Octo¬ 
ber the flowers are most acceptable, and they 
generally last longer than early in the year— 
8. Arnoit, Dumfries. 


ROSES. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pot Boses. —Would you be good enough to 
tell me what I should do with Roses in pots 
now? They have been flowering two years 
in the same soil, with liquid-manure given 
while in bud. I have just pruned them, 
having had them brought into the house from 
outside, where thev have been ever since they 
finished flowering—E. N. 

[The plants would have been in a better 
condition for forcing and flowering had 
they been repotted in June last. It is now 
too late to do this, but we would advise 
you to give them a top-dressing. Turn the 
plants out, remove the crocks, and wash 
the insides of the pots and also the crocks. 
It w'ould be best to have some clean pots 
of the same size at hand to which to trans¬ 
fer the plants. Having done this, remove 
about two Inches of the top soil, scatter 
some Clay’s fertiliser on top, finally cover¬ 
ing this with two inches of good com¬ 
post. The latter should consist of fibrous 
loam and well-decayed manure in equal 
parts. Keep tbe plants cool for at least 
one month, even placing them outdoors or 
iq a cold frame secure from frosts. After 
that time they can be placed in the bouse 
with gentle heat, say 45 degs. by night and 
50 degs. by day to start w ith. Give plenty 
of air until the new growths are some 
3 inches or 4 inches long, when you must 
be very careful about ventilation. In fact, 
little or no ventilation will be needed 
during the winter. The best results are 
obtained from plants that are allowed to 
grow on very steadily at first.] 

Rose Edgar Andrew.— Each season the 
number of Wichuraiana Roses is increased 
by so-called novelties, many of which are 
very little different from already existing 
varieties. It is quite a relief then to 
come across such a good thing as Edgar 
Andrew, which is a decided advance on 
anything of its class. It is a true 
Wichuraiana in every respect, the parent¬ 
age being R. Wichuraiana x Cramoisie 
Supdrieure. The habit is vigorous and 
strong, but very pliable, after the style of 
Dorothy Perkins, but a trifle stouter, and 
with far finer foliage. It grows very 
freely and will therefore be most useful 
for covering pergolas, arches, and screens. 
From Cramoisie Supdrieure the variety 
under notice derives its bright colouring, 
which is a rich blood-red, with occasional 
tinges of dark maroon and a few splashes 
of white. The individual flowers are 
quite the size of any existing red 
Wichuraiana, such as Excelsa, Troubadour 
or Sodenia, and being produced freely in 
good-sized corymbs they are most pic¬ 
turesque nnd effective. The foliage is very 
luxuriant, and so far I have not seen the 
slightest touch of mildew on the variety. 
Edgar Andrew is well worth a trial, when 
I think it will prove itself superior to any 
other red Rose of Its class. MM. Barbier, 
the raisers of so many glorious Ramblers, 
are responsible for this variety.-— Eglan¬ 
tine. 

Rose Betty in Renfrewshire.—Although 
quite near Glasgow, Roses do very well at 
Pollok, the mansion of Sir John Stirling- 
Maxwell, and Lady Stirling-Maxwell takes 
great pleasure in their beauty. In the 
beds devoted to the Queen of Flowers this 
fine Hybrid Tea is one of the most success¬ 
ful and gives blooms over a long period. 
In early September it was giving a con¬ 
tinuous" supply of its fine coppery-rose 
flowers, shaded with golden-yellow, and 
handsome either in bud or open.—S. A. 

Rose Chateau de Clos Vougeot—I am glad 
you recommend this Rose among others in 
reply to a correspondent, who inquires re¬ 
specting deep red Roses not subject to rust. 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot ie suitable in this 
respect, and it is also a very desirable Rose 
in other ways. It is not 60 well known as it 
ought to be—S cotch Rose. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

So far this season the Floral Committee 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society 
has not had many new and choice chrys¬ 
anthemums submitted to it. Two meetings 
have been held this season and only three 
awards have been made. They are as 
follows:— 

Candida.— This is a market variety of 
Japanese form that must be disbudded if 
the flowers are to be produced in the 
character in which they were shown when 
submitted to the Committee. They are 
each from 5 inches to 0 inches across, 
having grooved florets that reflex in very 
even fashion and develop a flower ideal 
for the bolder decorations of the house. 
The colour is pure white. First-class 
certificate, N.C.S., September 20th, 1915. 
From Messrs. Lowe and Shawyer, Ltd., 
Uxbridge, Middlesex. 

Mona Davis. —This is a large-flowered 
exhibition Japanese. The florets are fairly 
broad and long, and incurving at the tips, 
silvery-pink aptly describing the colour. 
First-class certificate to Mr. Norman 
Davis, Framfleld, Sussex, October 4th, 
1915. 

Bronze Normandie.— This is a charm¬ 
ing sport from the well-known border 
variety Normandie. In every particular, 
except colour, the flowers are identical 
with those of the parent variety, and the 
colour of the sport may be described as a 
pleasing tone of bronzy-fawn. Com¬ 
mended, September 20th, 1915. From 
Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Ltd., Merstham, 
Surrey. 

Among the other flowers shown on these 
occasions was a promising golden-yellow 
sport from the popular border variety 
Polly and named Golden Polly. The 
flowers of the sport were not shown in 
very good condition, but there is no doubt 
as to its worth and its fine rich golden 
colour. E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Feeding Chrysanthemums.— The buds of 
my Chrysanthemums are not developing satis¬ 
factorily, and 1 write at once as I have read 
in Gardening Illustrated (October 16th), under 
" Scotland (p. 635) : ” In the meantime a 
little stimulant is yet being allowed, but this 
will be stopped immediately the plants are got 
under cover.” My most forward ones are 
under cover. Ought 1 to stop giving them sul¬ 
phate of ammonia? X had this direction with 
it (I had not used it until this year): " When 
the buds appear a dose may be given every 
ten days until the flowers show colour. Give 
in form of a solution of from 1 oz. to i oz. to 
each gallon of water.” 1 want my blooms for 
cutting for church decoration at Christmas. 1 
at one time used Canary Guano, but it was not 
satisfactory. I grow my plants in the open 
garden and pot up when ready-. I have no 
greenhouse, but a large bow-window in a spare 
room. Some two years or three years back 
yon recommended me some Chrysanthemums, 
and I am sorry to say this year 1 was unable 
to get. again Mme. Ph, Rivoire. Mine failed to 
make outtings and it was my favourite.— Anna 
Elgar. 

[It is not advisable to use sulphate of 
ammonia in your case, because the plants 
have been lifted from the open ground and 
there will, of course, be some fresh soil 
for the roots to feed on. Later, however, 
when the blooms are opening it would 
certainly help to give the stimulant 
named, and in the weak state you men¬ 
tion. The danger in using sulphate of 
ammonia is giving it to plants in too 
stroug doses or when the plants are not 
well rooted. Mme. P. Rivoire is a capital 
white variety for late work, and especi¬ 
ally suitable for growing in the open and 
then lifting. There should be no difficulty 
in obtaining this from any specialist in 
Chry sa n them urn s. ] 

Chrysanthemum Mme. Oesgranges.—I 

still admire this old, Japanese Clyysan- 

C,o gle 


themum, and despite many recent intro¬ 
ductions of much merit among white 
varieties, none of the latter seem to be 
quite so useful in the early days of 
October. I£ large flowers are required 
these may be secured by disbudding, but 
when left to grow naturally the sprays 
are equally valuable. The foliage, too, is 
quite distinct, and contrasts well with the 
pure white blooms. By stretching a 
breadth of tiffany over the plants the dis¬ 
play may be protected from frosts and 
thus prolonged, but as the season wears 
on the blooms get top-heavy and do not 
display themselves to advantage when cut. 
—Kirk. 

Six early Chrysanthemums to flower in 
late September (Inquirer ).—There are 
numerous Chrysanthemums that will 
flower in the open border in late Septem¬ 
ber, and among the better kinds are the 
following: Nina Bliek, reddish-bronze, 
very free, with a good habit; Horace 
Martin, a free-flowering, bright yellow 
sort; Goaeher’s Crimson, a beautiful 
chestnut - crimson, with golden reverse ; 
Improved Massfi, a handsome mauve-pink 
sort, of excellent quality ; Roi des Blancs, 
a pure white variety, of lovely form ; and 
Polly, a beautiful bronzy-yellow variety. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

October 2(irir, 1915. 

The fortnightly meeting held on this date 
was, for the time of year and under pre¬ 
sent conditions, of quite an exceptional 
character and full of interest and variety. 
Hardy plants were practically nil. Fruit 
and vegetable exhibits, seasonable from 
more than one point of view, were much 
above the average, the collection of Pears 
from Maidstone and Apples and Pears 
from Welwyn and Hampton attracting a 
good deal of attention. In addition, the 
exhibit of vegetable produce from Read¬ 
ing was of more than ordinary interest, 
while demonstrating the possibilities of 
intensive cropping under certain condi¬ 
tions. Orchids were not numerously 
shown, though one or two good novelties 
were on view. Following are some details 
of the show :— 

DAHLIAS. 

These were well shown by two firms, 

Messrs. Carter Page and Co., London 
Wall, and Mr. J. B. Riding, Chingford, 
the latter showing pretty varieties of the 
Anemone-flowered set, also Collarette and 
decorative sorts. The first-named firm 
had quite a good display of Cactus- 
flowered sorts. 

FERNS. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
showed a choice collection of the hardy 
Polyiiodiums, varieties of P. vulgare. Of 
these, I’, v. cambricum, P. v. c. Prestoni 
(perhaps the handsomest of all) and 1’. v. 
trichomanoides (the most densely plumose 
of its set) are indispensable to any collec¬ 
tion. Some fine dwarf-growing Osmundas 
were also remarked. 

Mr. W. B. Cranfield, Enfield Chase, 
showed a magnificent example, 3 feet or 
more across and with 2 feet long fronds, 
of Scolopendrium vulgare crlspum specio- 
sum. It was awarded a First-class certi¬ 
ficate. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

The most charming of these were the 
Violets from Mr. J. J. Kettle, Wimborne, 
Dorset, which he shows and grows so well. 
On this occasion the richly-coloured La 
France was in strong force, while others 
of note included Mrs. L. L. Kettle, Mrs. 
J. J. Astor, Marie Louise, and Ascania. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, hud some in¬ 
teresting Croci, also Lapageria rosea 
superha cut from the open wood, and a 
variety of dwarf alpines. Nerines were 
also shown. 


SHRUBS. 

Messrs. Wallace and Co., Colchester, 
arranged an interesting assortment of 
dwarf shrubs and Conifers suited to the 
rock garden and its environments. One 
of the best of these is Berberis Wilsonaj, 
now daily becoming more brilliant by 
reason of the wealth of its scarlet fruits. 
Cotoneaster frigida montana and Stran- 
vaesia uuduiata (the former of tall growth) 
were also freely berried. The small, 
glossy-leaved Berberis verruculosa makes 
a bush several feet high and is good in 
isolated groups. Pcrnettyas in variety, 
Junipers (among which the dwarf J. 
alpina was remarked), with Veronicas and 
Heaths, were also noted. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had, 
among many things, Garrya elliptica 
fomina, Elseagnus macrophylla, and Vitis 
Thunbergi (one of the best of these 
plants. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
contributed a group of shrubs remarkable 
for leaf colour at this season, as Rhus 
japonica Osbecki, R. Cotinus, Scarlet 
Oaks, and other things. Pernettyas (with 
red, white, and purplish berries) were 
very ornamental. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Several firms showed these well, the 
finest exhibit being that from Messrs. H. J. 
Jones, Limited, Lewisham, S.E., who 
staged a particularly good lot, associating 
blue Michaelmas Daisies with some in the 
larger stands. In this way, indeed, some 
of the pink-flowered sorts were treated 
with pleasing results. The exhibition 
varieties Bob Pulling (yellow) and Mrs. 
Kinsey (white) were notable sorts. 

Mr. Norman Davis, Framfleld, Sussex, 
showed some good sorts, Market Bronze 
(a stiff-petalled sort) and the fine exhibi¬ 
tion single Bertha Fairs (yellow), both of 
which secured Awards of merit, being 
among the more important. 

Messrs. Godfrey and Sons, Exmouth, 
staged a few good singles, Mrs. Harold 
Phillips (pink), Scarlet Glow, Exmouth 
Yellow, and Standard (deep red) being 
some of the more striking and distinct. 

Messrs. IV. Wells and Co., Merstham, 
showed the new crimson Japanese General 
Dorrien Smith (Award of merit), together 
with Dragon, Carrie, and others of the 
Border sorts. 

CARNATIONS. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
again showed the pink-flowered Alice and 
Pink Sensation, the latter perhaps the 
largest yet raised, the former certainly 
one of the most beautiful. 

Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, staged, as usual, a nice assortment, 
Mary Allwood being in very good form. 

•ORCHIDS. 

Mr. J. Gurney Fowler, Lem bury, showed 
Cattleya Luegeos Fowler’s variety, which 
gained a First-class certificate. 

Messrs. Hassall and Co., Southgate, had 
the fine Cattleya Moira, variety rubra 
(Award of merit), with others. 

Messrs. Churlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, contributed Odontoglos- 
sums and Cattleyas in variety, O. crispuw 
Victoria Louise, and Cattleya Fabia being 
remarked. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. contributed 
an interesting variety, Cattleya aurea 
being one of the more telling. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

It was seasonable that these should be 
largely shown at a late October meeting, 
and while the collections did this in an un¬ 
mistakable manner, the examples also 
demonstrated the skill of the cultivators. 
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been staged. Of the fruits, one of the 
more exceptional, and, from the exhibi¬ 
tion standpoint, instructive, was the collec¬ 
tion of some six or seven dozen varieties 
of Tears set up by 

Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., Maid¬ 
stone. It was all the more interesting as 
the Pears were grouped under the coun¬ 
tries which gave them birth, Prance, 
Belgium, and England apparently playing 
their part in that order. In addition, the 
date of introduction and the raiser’s name 
where known were both given, hence for 
the student, if not for the gardener, the 
exhibit was of more than ordinary 
interest. Taking them as staged, wo find 
that some of the more important of those 
from France included such as Doyenne du 
Cornice (one of the best Pears) (ISIS)}, 
Duchess de Bordeaux (good late) (1850), 
Beurre Alexandre Lucas (1871), Marie 
Benoist (1803), Catillac (a very old and 
one of the best known of stewing Pears) 
(1005), Duchesse d’Angouleme (1S09), and 
Roosevelt (a recent introduction). Bel¬ 
gium, it would appear, gave us in 1811 the 
well-known Durondeau, shown in superb 
form and colour, the fine late dessert Glou 
Morceau in 1759, Beurre Diet (1810), and 
Josephine de Malines (1830). In the 
English set Conference, Pitmaston 
Duchess, and Uvedale’s St. Germain (1090), 
and Knight's Monarch (1S38) were among 
the more striking. 

Mr. J. A. Nix, Tilgate, Crawley, staged 
a table-length of high-class fruits, Apples, 
Pears, and Grapes in variety being well 
shown. Of the Grapes we remarked good 
examples of Mrs. Pinee, Gros Maroo, Lady 
Hastings, Appley Towers, and Muscat of 
Alexandria. Apples Jubilee, Holland- 
bury, The Queen, Bramley’s Seedling, and 
Nancy Jackson were among prominent 
dishes, while of Pears the more attractive 
examples were Durondeau, Doyenne du 
Cornice, Marie Louise, and Bonne d'Ezee. 

Mr. Will Tayler, Hampton, put up a par¬ 
ticularly good collection of Apples and 
l’ears, the latter including such good sorts 
as Doyenne du Comice, Josephine de 
Malines, Durondeau, Beurre Olairgeuu, 
and Beurre Hardy, while the dishes of 
Jubilee, Lane's Prince Albert, Cox’s 
Pomona, Stunner Pippin, Gascoyne’s 
Scarlet, Charles Iioss, Cox's Orange Pip¬ 
pin, AJlington Pippin, and King of 
the Pippins Apples were especially 
meritorious. 

Mr. C. A. Cain, Welwyn, Herts, also 
showed an extensive table of Apples and 
Pears, the examples of Conference, Durou- 
deau, St. Luke, Marie Louise de XJccle 
being very tine. Apples were equally well 
represented. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
also showed many dishes of Apples. 

From Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
came an exhibit of useful vegetables of 
more than ordinary interest. From seeds 
sown in the open at the beginning of 
August and given ordinary cultivation, 
much useful material was obtained, the 
examples of Short Horn and Long Horn 
Carrots, Onions, Little Marvel Peas, 
Turnips, Kohl Kubi—to say nothing of 
Cos and Cabbage Lettuce and various 
saladings—demonstrating what is possible 
in these directions when occasion arises. 

The list of plants certificated and medals 
for groups will appear iii our next issue. 


Death of Mrs. James Hudson.— We are 

sorry to announce the death, on October 
21st, of the wife of Mr. Jas. Hudson, who 
is well known to many of our readers, and 
who has for many years been in charge of 
Mr. Leoixdd de Rothschild’s garden at 
Gunnersbury House. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

Is bloom October 21st. — Tea, China, and 
Climbing Roses (in variety), Clematis (in 
variety), Hydrangeas, Eupatorium Wein- 
mannianum, Romney as, Hypericums (in 
variety), Heaths (in variety), Erica 
leucantha. Rock and Sun Roses (various), 
Strawberry-tree, Laurustinus, llamamclis 
virginica, Honeysuckles, Hardy Fuchsias 
(in variety ), Phygelius capensis. Tree 
Ivies, Solanum jasminoides, Ceanothus, 
the Jalap-plant, Mina lobata, Ipomwas 
(various), Clerodendron Fargesi, Few 
Zealand Veronicas, Herberts ncpalensis, 
Jasminum nudiflorum, Arundo conspicua. 
Pampas Grass, Dicarf Gorse, Osmanthus 
ilicifolius, Spartium junccum, Michaelmas 
Daisies (in great variety), Armeria 
Laucheana rosea, Polygonums, Dwarf 
Campanulas, Helianthus (in variety), 
Salvia uliginosa, the Japanese Wind¬ 
flower (in variety), Physostcgia virginiana 
imbricata, Scabiosa graminifolia, Spartina 
polystachya, Zauschncria californica 
splendens, Acanthus, Crocus speciosus, 
Pheasant’s-tail Grass, Convolvulus mauri- 
tanicus, Felicia abyssinica, Montbretias 
(various), Cromwells, Tropcrolum tubero¬ 
sum, Polygala Chama-buxus purpurea, 
Evening Primroses, Linum arboreum, 
Hutchinsia alpina. Hardy Cyclamens, 
Accrocliniums, Swan River Daisy, Cannas 
(in variety), Transvaal Daisy, Amaryllis 
belladonna, Agapanthus, Schizostylis 
voccinea, Slernbcrgia lutea, Gypsophila 
Hokejeka, Shamrock Pea, Perpetual Car¬ 
nations, Cardinal Lobelias, African Rope 
Grass, Aponogcton grandiflorum, Mesern- 
bryanthemums (in variety), Gazania 
splendens. Fumitory, Crinum Powelli, 
Plumbago Larpentw, Scdum Sicboldi, 
Tufted Pansies (in variety), Lilium specio- 
sum magnifleum, Agathwa, Snapdragons, 
Prntstemons, Achillea argentea, Rose and 
White Colchicums, Cape Hyacinth, Platy- 
slemon californicum, Phragtnilcs com¬ 
munis, African Marigold, Qodctias, An- 
themis Eelwayl, Chrysogonttm virginia- 
i mm, Polentillas (in variety). Withania 
origanifolia, Clarkias (in variety), Violets. 

Trees, shrubs, and plants with beau¬ 
tiful leaves and fruits. —Siberian Crab, 
Pyracantha coccinea, Rosa (many species), 
Yew, Clematis orientalis, Cydonias, 
Euunymus (in variety), Viburnum Opulus, 
Cclastrus articulatus, Vilis (in great 
variety). Red and Yellotv Berried nollics, 
Parrotia pcrsica, Rhus (several), Cornus 
florida rubra, C. Kousa, Maples, Quercus 
eoccinca, Q. ruber, Amelanchler, Per- 
nettyas, Pyrus Aronia, P. arbutifolia 
Brilliant, Skimmias, Cwsalpinia japonica, 
Actinidia arguta, Snowberry, Cock spur 
Thorn, Bcrberis Wilsonw, Bcrberis 
vircsccns, Bcrberis Thunbergi, Cana¬ 
dian Poplar, Azaleas, Hypericum 
Androswmum, Cotoneaslers (various), 
Vaccinium penns ylvannicum, Tropwolum 
speciosum, Liquidambar, the Pearl Berry, 
Sorbus pekinensis, Akebia quintata, Phil- 
lyrca Vilmoriniana, Pliotinia villosa. 
Honeysuckles, Saccharinum monumentale, 
Red and Yellow Dogwood, Red Willow, 
Japanese Rice, Maiden-hair-tree, Tulip- 
tree, Sweet Alder. 

Work of the week. — A quantity of 
Hollies which came to hand very late in 
spring were cut well back and laid in in 
the reserve garden for the summer, owing 
to the ground intended for them not being 
ready. These had made good fibrous roots 
and have now been planted out per¬ 
manently. A good number of the Nootkn 
Cypress has been planted near, and in 
certain cases among, the Hollies. More 
Sweet Peas have been sown, while those 
mentioned previously are through the 


ground and making headway. Ground 
has been prepared in a plantation of 
Japanese Box and sown with Cornflowers, 
and seeds of Columbines have been 
scattered in the Grass, where a few were 
seen naturalised during the summer. A 
long border previously occupied by Carna¬ 
tions is being prepared for a collection of 
the best Michaelmas Daisies. Summer- 
sown Sweet Peas have now been cleared, 
and the ground for next year’s crop will 
be prepared as soon as material becomes 
available. The Azalea garden is now' a 
mass of colour. 

A group of yellow Tulips has been 
planted among the Azaleas where the 
latter have not become grown together. 
More Fritillaries have been put out by 
the waterside, where they enjoy the moist 
conditions and often grow 2 feet high. 
Senecio tanghutieus is too great a rambler 
for the border, and a quantity has been 
cleared out and transferred bo a small 
and very moist piece of ground by the 
waterside. It flags badly in the border, 
but by the water this failing is not likely 
to occur. A further supply of the Scarlet 
Windflower having come to hand and the 
conns being small a place has been given 
them in the nursery. E. M. 

Sussex. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Plants for forcing.— Shrubs intended 
for forcing should now be potted and stood 
outside in a group, so that in ease of 
emergency protection to the pots and balls 
can be quickly and conveniently afforded. 
After being lifted, the ball of soil should 
be reduced to the smallest limit com¬ 
patible with the well doing of the plants, 
as over large pots are ofttimes incon¬ 
venient when the plants arc required for 
the furnishing of halls, staircases, and 
rooms. Soil of a suitable description 
should be used in each instance. Clean, 
well-drained pots are also essential when 
the plants, after having been forced and 
duly hardened off, are to be planted out 
and grown on with a view to their being 
made to do duty again in the future. 
The plants usually selected for this pur- 
I>o.se are early-flowering Rhododendrons, 
Azalea mollis, Stnphylea colchicn, Vibur¬ 
num Opuius, Lilacs, Deutzia gracilis, 
Choisya tcrnntn, etc. Solomon's Seal, the 
hawthorn-scented flowers of which are 
always much appreciated, also forces well, 
and the present is a suitable period for 
lifting and potting the crowns. 

Chrysanthemums —All but the latest- 
flowering varieties have been housed, and 
these, so long as the weather is favour¬ 
able, will be allowed to remain outside. 
Means for protecting are kept handy in 
case of a change before they can be taken 
under cover. 

Violets.— So long as the fine weather 
continues the plants in frames and pits 
are kept thoroughly exposed to the 
elements, and the lights will not be used 
until either heavy rain or frosts inter¬ 
vene. La France is now flowering freely. 
Excellent gatherings are being afforded by 
both single and double varieties growing 
in the open. 

Shadings. —These, whether consisting 
of ialh blinds, tiffany, or of “ summer 
cloud,” are no longer required. The last, 
or if a mixture of whiting and milk was 
used to stipple the roof glass with, should 
be washed off. Tiffany blinds are best 
stored away in n dry place, when neces¬ 
sary repairs or new blinds can be made 
and fixed to the rollers at leisure in the 
winter months. The first-named should 
also be taken down, overhauled and re¬ 
paired, and given a coat of paint. 

Herbaceous borders.— The present is the 
best time in the whole year for the mak- 
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ing and planting of new borders, ns the 
plants become partly if not wholly estab¬ 
lished ere winter sets in. The soli should 
be deeply stirred not less than two spits 
deep, keeping the lower stratum beneath 
after breaking it up if it is of a clayey or 
unsuitable nature, ns it is several years 
before soil of the last-named description 
can be brought Into a good working con¬ 
dition. If manure cannot be spared for 
enriching both the upper and lower spits, 
burnt garden refuse, partly decayed leaves, 
and a certain amount of lime rubbish 
when the subsoil is bordering on or is of 
clay will serve to mix with the latter. If 
•prepared at once, the soil will settle into 
place sufficiently to allow of planting 
being done by the middle of November, by 
which time the majority of the plants in 
other borders will have died down and 
enable division to be done, unless plants 
for the purpose are to be purchased. In 
this event the list of requirements should 
be made, and the order placed without 
delay. 

Shrub planting. —The soil is now in 
splendid working condition, of which ad¬ 
vantage should be taken to push on with 


vigorous portions of the plants for the pur¬ 
pose. Every piece having a small quan¬ 
tity of roots attached will grow, and for 
the sake of uniformity in the lines when 
planting is completed all should, ns near 
as possible, be cut of one length. Care 
should be taken in the preparation of the 
soil where the lines are to be planted, as 
this must not only be level, but thoroughly 
firm, so that it can be cut down or notched 
with the aid of a line and sharp spade to 
form a shallow trench 5 inches to 6 inches 
deep in which to place the plants. When 
planted about 2 inches of growth should 
show above ground. The soil displaced in 
the forming of the trench, when broken 
down to a fine condition, can then be uti¬ 
lised for covering the roots and banking 
against the plants both to hold them in 
position and provide a rooting medium in 
the future. 

Lawns.— Where there are many forest 
trees in the pleasure grounds the lawns 
will now, in spite of all efforts to prevent 
it, assume an untidy appearance, as 
leaves are coming down rapidly. These 
should be raked up before worms draw 
them into the turf. If this is allowed to 


ground level, but the straining and sup¬ 
porting posts, if made to stand tij feet 
above ground, will then serve to support 
the nets when the crop is ripening ns well 
as carrying the training wires. In our 
case wires are stretched and fastened on 
the tops of the posts to serve the purpose 
of carrying the nets and prevent them 
from sagging down. The soil for Rasp¬ 
berries cun hardly be made too rich, and 
the site, ns this crop usually occupies the 
same position for several years, should be 
bastard trenched, treating the lower spit 
as liberally in regard to manure as that at 
the top. Autumn-fruiting varieties should 
be grown on the same principle, but the 
trellis for them need not exceed 4j feet. 
The stools or canes should be planted 
2 feet apart in the rows. For the old- 
fashioned method of growing Raspberries 
—viz., tying six or seven canes to single 
stakes—the canes should be planted 3 feet 
apart, in the rows and the latter stand 
(1 feet asunder. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Wall trees. —Where the planting of wall 
trees has to be done the work should be 



Lilium speciosum. 


the planting of trees and shrubs. A good 
soaking of water will settle the soil more 
efficiently and firmly about the roots than 
treading. This should be done prior to 
the filling in. 

Hedge clipping. —Delayed through pres¬ 
sure of work and other causes, this is 
now having attention, and will be per¬ 
severed with until completed. Well-kept 
hedges are an ornament to a garden, let 
alone their utility in serving as wind 
breaks and so forth. When neglected 
they are an eyesore, and if time and labour 
cannot be afforded for their unkeep they 
are better dispensed with. In cases 
where hedges are indispensable they 
should be formed of plants which require 
less labour being expended on them, such 
as hybrid Sweet Briers, Weigelas, Roses, 
Berberls vulgaris, B. Darwini, B. Aqui- 
folium, Ribes in variety, Veronica Tra- 
versi, Euonymus europieus, Escallonia 
macranthn, Aucuba japoniea, and Tama¬ 
risk. 

Box edgings. —These, when the clip¬ 
ping had to be omitted in the spring, 
should be clipped now. It is also a good 
time to lift overgrown edgings and re¬ 
plant, using the yoqngest and more 
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take place it means an extra expenditure 
of labour when the final clean-up is under¬ 
taken, as they are then difficult to sweep. 

Currants and Cooseberry bushes.— The 
leaves being off the bushes, gaps in exist¬ 
ing plantations can be mnde good without 
further delay by lifting the required 
number from the home-grown stock of 
trees. As both appreciate liberal treat¬ 
ment, some thoroughly rotted manure 
: should be added to the soil when planting, 
finishing off by placing a mulching on 
the surface. As birds have proved so very 
troublesome the last two seasons by dis- 
; budding the bushes to a very serious ex¬ 
tent, they will, in consequence, have to be 
netted over shortly. New plantations of 
both fruits should be planted without de- 
! lay whether of home-grown or purchased 
trees. The rows should stand 6 feet apart, 
and the bushes not less than 4j feet 
asunder in the rows. Cordon-trained 
Gooseberries can also be planted now. 

Raspberries. —This is also a favourable 
time to plant new canes. A series of 
| trellises can be economically and quickly 
erected on which to train the canes In the 
manner already mentioned. The topmost 
wire should be not less than 5 feet from 


pushed on with all possible dispatch, ns 
the sooner the work is completed the 
better will be the results next season. 
When replanting wall trees the old soil 
should always be removed and replaced 
with fresh compost. A little bone-meal 
may be used with advantage where 
Peaches and Nectarines are planted, but 
manure of any other kind should be 
avoided. 

Dessert Cherries are amongst the first of 
the stone fruits to require attention. In 
planting Cherries of all kinds mix a liberal 
quantity of lime-rubble with the soil, and 
make the ground firm, but be careful that 
the planting Is done in dry weather. 
Apricots like a well-drained, calcareous 
soil, and should only be planted against 
south or west walls. Many varieties of 
Cherries, Plums, and Pears will succeed 
on north walls, and the fruits maturing 
later extend the season. Trees planted 
against a wall should be allowed to stand 
for some months before being secured in 
their final position, as they will sink a 
little as the soil slowly consolidates. 

Winter pruning should be commenced as 
soon as all the leaves ate off the trees, and 
as much of it done as possible before bad 
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weather sets in. It is much better in 
every respect that pruning be done now 
than left until the spring, although in 
cases where summer pruning was properly 
attended to there will not be much to be 
done now. 

Calanthe vestita and C. Veitchi are now 
showing their flower-spikes. The plants 
require to be exposed fully to the light, 
and plenty of air admitted whenever the 
outside conditions are favourable. Water 
should not he withheld until the foliage 
has nearly decayed, for If the plants are 
allowed to become dry the roots perish and 
the pseudo bulbs are much smaller next 
year than they ought to be. A little 
manure-water has been given occasionally 
and the spikes promise to be very strong. 
Now the flower-spikes are visible, water 
must be carefully applied until the flowers 
are fully developed, decreasing the 
amount from now until the foliage has 
decayed, very little being required during 
the flowering period. 

Stove and greenhouse Ferns should not 
be kept in too warm an atmosphere at 
this season, for their fronds generally 
are now matured and they require a period 
of rest. Adiantum cuneatnm and similar 
species grown for decoration should now 
be afforded an atmospheric temperature at 
night of 45 degs., with a rise of 6 degs. to 
10 degs. during the day. Afford a 
moderate amount of ventilation, hut 
avoid cold draughts, which cause the 
fronds to turn a rusty-brown colour. See 
that the centres of the plants are free 
from decaying fronds, and give the plants 
as much space as possible. Do not allow 
the roots to suffer from dryness, though 
much less water is required during their 
resting period. 

Salvia patens. —No other blu?-flowered 
plant can equal this Salvia for massing. 
The plants should now be lifted and 
stored to propagate from in the .spring. 
Plant, them in boxes, standing them in a 
cool frame from which frost is excluded. 
They should be kept on the dry side but 
not dried off. 

Lobelia fulgens and its varieties are 
hardy perennial plants in warm districts, 
but although they will often survive the 
winter in the border they are never satis¬ 
factory the second year. These Lobelias 
surpass every border flower for brilliancy 
of colour, and are excellent for cutting, 
the blooms lasting well in water. They 
often give considerable trouble when lifted 
and stored for the winter. Large num¬ 
bers are sometimes destroyed by what is 
technically known as damping, the whole 
plant literally rotting away. This 
happens when the plants are lifted from 
the border, stored in houses, and kept 
without waiter. I consider it is dry-rot. 
This difficulty wall not occur if the plants 
are lifted from the border, not dried, and 
planted in boxes, using good soil with 
plenty of sand added. Give a good water¬ 
ing to settle the soil about the roots, and 
place the boxes in a cold frame, removing 
the lights whenever the weather is open. 
If kept well supplied with water the roots 
will be active all through the winter, 
without making any top growth. Early in 
March they may be divided into single 
crowns, and each growth will have good 
roots. 

Celery should now be given its final 
earthing up, and this should be done in 
the most careful manner. A quantity of 
dry covering material—Bracken, straw, or 
such like—should be at hand for placing 
on the top of the ridges in the event of 
severe frost. 

Potatoes that were lifted a month ago 
and stored temporarily should be examined 
and sorted as soon--j)s possible. , Any that 

Google 


are to be stored till the spring may be 
placed in pits and covered with a 6-inch 
layer of straw, over which a covering of 
soil must be placed to a depth of 8 inches 
or 9 inches. This will afford sufficient pro¬ 
tection unless very severe frost is ex¬ 
perienced. when some other covering must 
be applied to protect the tubers from 
frost. This last covering should be re¬ 
moved when danger from frost is over. 
While the tubers are being sorted those 
intended for next year’s planting should 
be selected and placed in single layers on 
shelves in some frost-proof store, where 
ventilation can be freely afforded in mild 
weather. 

Globe Artichokes must now be carefully 
mulched for the winter. It is damp rather 
than frost that harms these plants, so 
something of a light, rather open nature 
should be used. Dry leaves are as good 
ns anything, and a quantity should be 
heaped up round each plant. The foliage 
should not lie covered. As the wind would 
soon displace the leaves, it. is necessary 
to thatch them over with long stable litter. 

Lettuce. — The means for protecting 
Lettuce and Endive grown in the open 
should be completed. Frames may be 
placed over the plants or they may be care¬ 
fully lifted and placed close together. 
Prick out small lettuces into frames for 
spring use, affording abundance of air on 
all favourable occasions. 

Trenching. — The future success of 
crops largely depends on the measures 
adopted at this season. Early digging 
and trenching are most important, for by 
having the ground turned over at an early 
date full advantage will be obtained of 
the autumn rains, ns well ns frost and 
snow when they arrive. Through delay in 
digging, n great part of the benefit arising 
from these agents will naturally be lost, 
and I would advise that where circum¬ 
stances allow, trenching should be begun 
at once. Let it be two spits deep, and 
lay up the surface as roughly as possible, 
either in ridges or spadefuls in one lump. 
Let the top spit be laid in the bottom, the 
bottom one on the top; but if the bottom 
soil is of an uncongenial nature let part of 
it remain there, remembering that all 
must be thoroughly broken up and turned 
over. An improvement may be made by 
adding gritty road-scrapings, leaf-soil, 
burnt refuse, and lime rubble, all excel¬ 
lent material for improving poor sub-soils, 
and increasing the depth of shallow ones. 
The chief aim must be deep rich soil before 
first-class crops of vegetables can be ex¬ 
pected. The question whether a plot of 
ground shall tie manured or not must be 
determined after arranging the crop to be 
grown on the ground. For root crops the 
less fresh manure the better, but for mem¬ 
bers of the Rrassica or Tea families plenty 
of good manure should lie added. 

F. W. GALLor. 

SCOTLAND. 

Chrysanthemums and winter-flowering 
plants.— Now that these have been housed 
the work once again resumes a routine 
character. Owing to a sudden and unex¬ 
pected snap of frost some large pieces of 
Salvia splendens were slightly damaged, 
but the affected parts were cut out and 
the apiiearance of the plants has been but 
slightly marred. Watering is now being 
attended to with care, each pot being 
tested before moisture is given. This work 
is carried out in the early morning, so 
that the consequent damp may be dried 
up as soon as possible. Meantime the 
usual washing down of floors and jmths is 
dispensed with as much as possible, and 
while fire-heat is now needed at night, 
only sufficient to maintain the thermo¬ 
meter at from 45 degs. to 50 degs. is given. 


After all the housing was completed a 
light fumigation was afforded, and this 
will be repeated in a short time. 

Zonal Pelargoniums. —A batch of these, 
all one-year-old plants which were very 
useful in autumn, was, in the course of 
the week, cut down. The plants were 
afterwards placed in mildly-heated pits, 
and until they break freely they will be 
kept just on the dry side. Afterwards 
they will be shaken out, the roots trimmed, 
repotted into slightly smaller pots, and re¬ 
turned to the same quarters. These 
yearling plants come in very useful In 
spring, and provide good trusses both for 
decoration and for cutting. 

Hydrangeas. —During the week cuttings 
of different varieties of Hydrangeas were 
put in. These will be utilised os single¬ 
stemmed plants carrying one truss in the 
ensuing season. While I cannot say that 
I am a particular admirer of the 
Hydrangea grown in this way, yet their 
value is undeniable. Small bushy speci¬ 
mens were shifted from 4-inch to 7-inch 
pots. Such plants are very useful, their 
period of blooming being accelerated or 
retarded as occasion requires. The foliage 
of these plants is very noticeable just at 
present, rivalling, as it does, that of many 
of the plants and shrubs more usually 
associated with the tints of autumn. 

Stove. —Temperature at present will do 
very well in the neighbourhood of 62 degs., 
falling a couple of degrees in the early 
morning. It is always better to work with 
the outdoor thermometer than to strive 
after a regular temperature. It is, I fear, 
sometimes forgotten that this is the 
natural resting time of certnin stove 
plants, and if these are kept too warm 
their growth is prematurely excited with, 
almost surely, bad results. Ixoras, or 
similar plants, which require more heat 
than the average stove plant, should have 
the cosiest corner of the house. Watering 
now calls for much judgment, and no plant 
should receive moisture until the condition 
of the soil has been tested by rapping the 
pot. Cypripediums and other Orchids will 
now be pushing up their blooms, and these 
plants ought to be well looked after. In 
staking Lorraine P.egonins a too lavish use 
of stakes is avoided. In general a single 
stake is placed to the centre shoot of each 
plant, and to this the other growths are 
loosely slung. Eucharis Lilies may be 
brought along now. and Amaryllis and 
Galadiums at rest should be kept comfort¬ 
able. Begonias of the Rex type and B. 
fuchsioides are useful plants in the stove 
at this season. 

Cuttings. — With Tufted Pansies and 
Calceolarias the cutting season has come, 
meantime, to a close. All boxes and pans 
have now been got under cover and secure 
from frosts. During the day the sashes 
of frames and pits are removed, and ex¬ 
cept when the thermometer is in the region 
of freezing point the tilts are used, so that 
as much air ns possible is admitted. While 
very little moisture is, ns a rule, needed, 
yet it is just as well to make a periodical 
inspection of all cuttings, whether in cold 
frames or in heated pits, in order to be 
on the safe side. Damped leaves ought to 
lie regularly removed. 

Roses, even at this late date, still re¬ 
main attractive. Some heavy showers 
have recently rather marred the display, 
but as a whole Roses remain fairly good. 
Such varieties ns Frau Karl Druschki, 
Zephirln Drouhln, Grass an Teplitz. C. 
Testout. Mme. A. Chntenay, Mrs. A. Ward. 
Mme. Berard, Mme. Falcot, Margaret 
Dickson, Hugh Dickson, Capt. Hayward, 
Gloire de Dijon, The Lyon, La France, 
and the ’89 variety, W. R. Smith. Antoine 
Rlvoire. and Francois Dubreuil are note- 
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COLD MEDAL ROSES. 

6d. each; 6, 3a.; 12, 5s. 

5a. Orders carriage paid; under, 6d. extra 
for postage. 

Mme. E. Herriot (“Daily i 
Mail” Rose) 

British Queen, white 
Beauty do Lyon, c. red and 


Frau Karl Druschki, white 
Rosalind (Poly.), pink 
Rugosa, red 
TJ. Brunner, red 
Mrs. J. Laing, pink 
M. D. Van Tets, deep crirn. 
Mr. A. Ward, Indian yellow 
Mr. A. Ooxhead, claret red 
Mrs. A. Carnegie, white 
Mr. F. Straker, orange-crim. 
Mrs. Sam Ross, straw colour 
Mr. 0. West, delicate pink 
Mrs. T. W. Vanderbilt, 
orange and yellow 
Old Gold, pretty gold colour 
Queen Mary, yellow 
Rayon d'Or. yollow 
Richmond, bright scarlet 
Sunburst, extra yellow 
Willomere. pink 
Jessie (Poly.), red 
Mr. W. Cut hush (Poly.), pink 
Mme. H. Lavassetir, pink 
Leslie Holland, scarlet 
Mine. J. Gouchalt, new 
J. Burbier (Poly.) 

Robin Hood, new red 
Mrs. Chas. Hunter, pink 
Mrs. Taft (Poly.), rose 
Mignonette (dwarf Poly.) 

Mr. H. Munt. pink 
Gen. Washington, pink 
Soliel d'Or, yellow-orange 

CHOOSE YOUR OWN. 

6d. each ; 12 for 5s. 

My selection, named, 4d. each ; 12, 3s. 6d. 

A lot of names lost. Sent as mixed ones, 3d. each; 12, 2s. 6d. 
•5*. Orders carriage paid ; under, 6d. extra for carriage. 

100 Bulbs, 10 varieties, Is. 

48-page Bulh Catalogue Free. 


yellow 

Cissie Easlle, clear s. yellow 
Chat. Clos de V ougoet, fiery 
red 

Dean Hole, carmine and 
salmon 

Ed. Mawley, velvety crimson 
Ed. Meyer, copper-red A yel. 
Fredericksruhe, blood-red 
Geo. C. Waud, orange-ver¬ 
milion 

H. E. Richardson, dark crim. 

K. V. Victoria, primrose 
KiLlaraey Brilliant, rosy- 

carmine 

King George V., scarlet 
Lady Ursula, flesh pink 
Lady Mary Ward, orange 
and apricot 
La France, pink 

L. C. Breslau, red and yellow 
L. V. Houtte, pink 

Mme. Chas. Latard, ochre 
yellow 

Mme. Melaine Soupert, sal- 
m on -ye llow 

Louis Walter (Poly.), rose 
Lieut. Charre. velvety crim. 
Pres. Wilson (Poly.), new 

NOTE THE PRICE. 


THEODORE TURNER, 

The Temple, 

DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 


Select your Roses from my Coloured Sheets 
illustrating 50 varieties direct from 
photographs. 




LICHTON’S CARELA88 GOOSEBERRY. 

Messrs. T. G. Tickler. Grimsby, write: “Re the 100 
tons of your ' Carelass Berries just received, I must 
say they are the best berries that ever came into our 
works.” . 

2-year trees, 4/e doz.; 32/- 100, free. 

BARGAIN LISTS Bulbs, Roses, Rock & Hardy 
Plants, Fruit Trees, Seeds & Seed Potatoes, etc., free. 
Cash or easy terms arranged. 


AMBROSE LIGHT0N, F.R.H.S., 

(17), KIRTON, BOSTON, LINCS. 


NOTIC E OF RE MOVAL. 

The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED M are now at 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations. Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


Google 
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See What You Geaiiv”: 

F OR an outlay of 15/6 you can furnish a border about 20 feet 
long by 4 feet wide with hardy perennials which increase in 
value year after year. To fill the same space with 
“bedding plants” would cost you more than double and the plants 
would be useless at the end of the season. 

GAIN—a more artistic effect, 50 plants worth double their cost after 12 months, 
and an immediate saving of on* or two pounds. 



Plan for a Charming, Perennial, Everlasting Flower Border. 

If you would like to see the effect produced by this arrangement 
before deciding to buy, please write for Bees’ Plant Catalogue and 
Colour Chart of Borders and Hardy Flowers. It is gratis 
and post free. 

But just now it will be worth while to consider the simplicity of the plan. 
Here you have a plan, and below a list of plants numbered to correspond. 

You measure up your border and remit at the rate of 2)d. per sq. foot. 

Bees Ltd. then send you a suitable number of plants numbered to 
correspond with the spaces in the plan. All you have ta do is to plant. 

You can have wider or longer borders built on similar lines. 

Bees’ “X.L.’’ Border Collection. 

50 Good, Hardy Perennials (o produce a display June to September. 

50 plants, 1 each 50 sorts for border about 20 ft. long by 4 ft. wide, 16/6 carriage paid. 

100 plants, 2 each 50 sorts for border about 30 ft. long by 5 ft. wide, 30/0 carriage paid. 

150 plants, 3 each 50 sorts for border about 40 ft. long by 6 ft. wide, 40/0 carriage paid. 

Trial Collection, 25 p’ants in 25 sorts, Bees’ Selection, 8/- carriage paid. 

1. Basil-leaved Soapwort. 2. White Carpathian Bellflower. 3. Oval-leaved Plaintain 
Lily. 4. Mesa Starwort. 5. Red Sea Sea lavender. 6. Crimson Fire Flower. 7. Affinity 
Knot Grass. 8 . Young’s Evening Primrose. 9. Blue Pigmy Iris. 10. Drummer Bee 
Musk. 11. White Barrenwort. 12. Showy Fleab&ne. 13. Pink Pearl Fireflower. 14, 

Red Valerian. 15. Pale Gentian-leaved Speedwell. 16. Carpathian Bellflower. 17. 

Blue Perennial Flax. 18. Rock Alysson. 19. Mussin’s Cat Mint. 20. Heldreich’s Arens. 

21. Double Catchfly Campion. 22. Scarlet A vena. 23. Persimmon Larkspur. 24. Copper 
Sneezewort. 25. Jerusalem Cross. 26. Dwarf Jacob’s Ladder. 27. Pearl Sneezewort. 

28. Larger Siberian Flag. 29. Texan Mallow. 30. Hybrid Blanket Flower. 31. White 
Lupin. 32. Columbine Rue. 33. Coquelicot Flame Flower. 34. King Edward Mar¬ 
guerite. 35. Golden Marguerite. 36. Perry’s Poppy. 37. Dwarf Autumn Sneezewort. 

38. Autumn Flowering Monkshood. 39. Mrs. Morris’s Michaelmas Daisy. 46. Hartland's 
Goats’Rue. 41. Dropmore Italian Alkanet. 42. Aaron’s Rod. 43. Vomer Marguerite. 

44. Lady Lloyd's Michaelmas Daisy. 45. Cestrian Larkspur. 46. White Wormwood 


47. Orange Autumn Sneezewort. 

Rod. 


48. Feltham Michaelmas Daisy. 
50. False Dragon’s Head. 


Plant NOW for success. 


♦9. Short’s Golden 

Order NOW or send I 


borders in nat.colourn | 


175b Mill St. 
LIVERPOOL 


DON’T MISS T HIS !!! 
Special War Time Offer. 


If you are not satisfied with the plants 
sent, I will return your money, and 
give you the plants for nothing. 


50 Cabbage plants 
12 Strawberry ltoyal Sov. 
50 Leek plants 
50 Kale plants 
25 Wallflowers blood red 
25 Wallflowers golden .. 
25 Wallflowers ruby gem 
25 Wallflowers wh. gem 
25 Wallflowers Primrose 

Dame. 

25 Wallflowers mixed .. 
25 Forget-me-nots royal 

blue . 

20 Sweet Williams mxd. 
12 Perennial Lupins 
12 Double Hollyhocks .. 
6 Aquilegia long-spurr'd 
6 Hybrid Delphiniums 
6 Hybrid Polyanthus 


6 Campanulas 
1 Crimson rambler rose 
1 Dorothy Perkins rose 
1 White D. Perkins .. 
1 Lady Gay rose 
1 Hiawatha rose 
1 White rambler rose .. 
1 Buddleia 

1 Laurel. 

1 Laburnum 
1 Filbert tree 

1 Box tree 

2 Ret! Currants 
1 Golden Elder 

1 Red Chestnut tree .. 
4 Beech trees 
12 Privets for hedges .. 

3 Large Pinks 
3 Ancusas 


CORDONS, 

Wall trained, Pyramid and Standard FRUIT 
TREES of all kinds in all sizes. Best and 
cheapest in England. 

The famous Kilworth ROSES, that grow 
anywhere. Half-a-miilion now in stock. 


Before ordering your trees 
and Book on "Fruit Gri 


send for our LIST 
rowing,” post free. 


3d 
3d 
.. 3d 
.. 3d 
.. 3d 
7s. 6d. 


All orders over Is. 6d , free; any 3s. 6d. worth, 3s. 
worth, 6s. 

S. G. LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


PLANT 

TILLEYS’ BULBS 


6 , 


CATALOGUES NOW READY. 

POST FREE FROM 

London Road, Brighton. 


ROSE TREES, 


STANDARDS, BUSH, & 
CLIMBERS. Strong, 
healthy, well - rooted 
plants of all classes. 

HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 

Descriptive Priced List, with Hints 
on Cultivation and Testimonials, Free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, Rose Grower, 

BEARSTED, near MAIDSTONE. 

When writing to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE HEATH NURSERY CO. 

16, South Kilworth, Rugby. 


POLYANTHUS PRIMROSES 

Mixed, 50, 3/6. Silver Medal Strain, red, white, yellow, 
or Mixed, 2 - dozen; 7'6 50. 

DOUBLE PRIMROSES* lilac, white, sulphur, 4d. 

each ; 3/- dozen. Fine strong plants. 

SINGLE PRIMROSES, Miss Massy (ruby), 4d. each ; 
3/6 doz. Lilac Queen (mauve), 3d. each ; 26 doz. 
White or Mixed, 2d. each; 1/6 doz. 

NEW PYRETHRUMS. 

Double: Queen Alexandra (best white), May Blossom (lovely 
pink). Single: Lord Milner (carmine), Snow White (white), 
9d. each; 8/- doz. 

AURICULAS, 2/6 dozen. DAISIES, Alice, Dresden 
China, 1/0 dozen. 

VIOLAS .—Best named, 9d. dozen; state colour requiro 
ALL POST PAID FOR CASH. 

REV. L. C. BARNES, F.R.H.S., SC0FT0N, WORKSOP. 


ROSSIS! ROSJE1SZ! 

All Best and Popular Kinds. 

12 Dwarf or Bush Roses, 6/6; 6 Rambler Roses, 4/-; 6 
China and Polyantha Roses, 4/-; 6 Climbing and Pillar 
Roses, 4/-; Weeping Standards, in all suitable kinds, 4 ft. to 
6 ft., 2/- to 3/6 each. All above named and carriage paid for 
cash. Large stock of Fruit Trees, Bush Fruits, Shrubs, 
Climbing and Herbaceous Plants. Best Evergreen Privet’ 
2 ft. to 5 ft., 5/- to 8/- per 100. 

Catalogues Free. Established over 50 Years. 

JAMES WALTERS, Mt. Radford Nurs., Exeter. 


BULBS. 

Grand mixed, at 5s. per 1,000. Gardenia, double white, and 
Phoaa-eye, at 5s. perl.OOO. Send for List of all leading sorts. 

CRO88 & 80N, Daffodil Nurseries, Wisbech, 


The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 
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worthy. Among pillar and climbing Roses 
may be mentioned Dorothy Perkins, 
ITiawathn, Mrs. F. W. Flight, and Fellen- 
berg—all of which remain in fairly good 
condition. 

Hardy flower borders. —Although these 
are naturally now on the wane, yet the 
display when seen at a little distance Is 
far from being over. Asters yet remain 
bright, many of the later varieties being 
quite good. Schizostylls coccinea In¬ 
creases in effectiveness, and during the 
coarse of the week some good pieces of 
Eupatorimn ngeratoides came to their 
best. This is worth growing, although it 
must be admitted that occasionally it is 
prevented from blooming by an early frost. 
Apart altogether from the question of 
bloom, the shades assumed by the ripening 
stems and foliage of many of the hardy 
plants nre attractive, and those who cut 
over the plants so soon as the flowering 
season is passed miss one of the most 
interesting phases of the borders. 

Fruit picking has been practically com¬ 
pleted. only a few of the latest varieties 
of Apples remaining to be dealt with. The 
picking of Damsons has taken up a good 
deal of time. At one time it was thought 
that the crop, although good, would not be 
exceptionally -so. When the ripening-up 
time drew near, however, it was evident 
that the yield was the heaviest for a con¬ 
siderable number of years. A noteworthy 
circumstance in connection with the Dam¬ 
son crop was the comparative immunity 
enjoyed from birds. As a rule birds levy 
a heavy toll on Damsons, but, for some 
reason or another, such has not been the 
case this season. 

Wallflowers, etc. — As time has per¬ 
mitted. the planting of Wallflowers, 
Myosotis, and spring-flowering things has 
gone on. The soil is now in a very suit¬ 
able state, and the work will be pressed 
on to a finish as rapidly ns possible. The 
season wears on, and it is always advis¬ 
able to get this planting done before there 
is any great amount of frost. 

Vegetable garden. — Winter vegetables 
generally were given a look through in the 
course of the week. The earlier-planted 
Brussels Sprouts have turned in at a very 
useful time, for frost has put a finish to 
French Beans, and Broad Beans show 
signs of deterioration. Cauliflowers are 
yet available and Early Ulm Savoy begins 
to be useful. Drumhead Savoy and the 
maincrop of Brussels Sprouts appear to 
be a little later than is customary, but 
so far this drawback is more appnrent 
than real. Keeks and Celery nre still 
growing freely. For forcing, Sea Kale 
is noticeably later than usual. The 
foliage yet remains quite green, nor does 
it give any indication of ripening off for a 
time. Considerable progress has been 
made with digging, and a large breadth, 
which it has been determined to trench, 
has been manured for an early beginning. 

W. McGuffog. 

Jialmat Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PX.AKTS AND FLOWERS. 


Tropseolum majus (R. N. Ferrall). —The 
! plant yon refer to is no doubt the ordinary 
| Tropseolum (T. majus), seeds of which can be 
raised in heat and the seedlings planted out in 
! May, or seeds may be sown in the open. In 
some country districts the seeds are saved, 
pickled in vinegar, and used in the place of 
capers, and a very good substitute they are. 

Veronica Traversi : cutting down (S. W.). 
—The best time to do this is towards the end 
of April or early in May, as the young shoots 
are then pushed out quickly i-nd the plant 
soon recovers. Probably the plant is growing 
too strongly if in rich soil. It will, when the 
soil is somewhat exhausted, no doubt flower 
more freely. 

FRUIT. 

Grafting a Cherry-tree (J. IT.).— If it were 
possible we do not consider it would be profit¬ 
able to regraft a Cherry-tree of the age men¬ 
tioned with another variety of the same kind 
of fruit. Neither would it be of the slightest 
use to try and work scions of a Plum or any 
other edible species of fruit on it. The better 
way would be to grub the tree and plant 
another in its place, selecting a variety suited 
to your district. 

A young Mulberry-tree (B. Croysdale).—lt 
the Mulberry is to be grown as a standard 
—a form of training usually adopted for this 
species of fruit-tree—confine it to a single 
stem, allowing the latter to reach a height of 
6 feet, suppressing at the same time all side 
growths, and then allowing it to develop a 
head. The branches composing the latter 
should he thinned and regulated, much in the 
same way that the heads of young Apple-trees, 
for instance, are treated, while in the process 
of being formed. In the course of a few years 
the tree should bear fruit. 

VEGETABLES. 

Clubbing (F. IF.).—The best remedy is. with¬ 
out doubt, gas-lime, which should be applied to 
vacant ground in the autumn at the rate of 

2 bushels to 3 rods if clubbing is very bad, as 
in your case. After lying on the ground for 
a few weeks dig the dressing in. Even a dress¬ 
ing of fresh lime at the same rate is pood also. 
On the ground on which clubbing lias been 
prevalent, you must not plant nny of the Cab¬ 
bage tribe, and if you do this for a couple of 
years the club trouble may disappear. You 
must bear in mind that ground which has been 
dressed with gas-lime cannot be cropped for 
at least, three months after the dressing has 
been applied. 

The Celery-maggot (A. P.).—Your Celery has 
been attacked hv the Celery-maggot, which, 
if you examine the leaves, you will find be¬ 
tween the tissues. If not speedily checked it 
will entirelv destrov the plants, especially if 
you have allowed them to become dry at the 
roots. Broadcast sprinklings of soot and lime 
• will often prevent the flies depositing their 
eggs in the leaves, but when once the maggot 
has developed nothing but rieid hand-nicking 
will eradicate it, as it conceals itself between 
I the tissues of the leaver and defies all ordinary 
insecticides. You ought to go over your plants 
very carefully, and whenever seen destroy the 
maggot. Sometimes on© picking over suffices, 
but if a second attack is made this must be 
repeated. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Applying gas-lime to ground ( M. H.). —You 
mav put the gas-lime on your ground so soon 
as it is free of a crop. Put on at the rate of 

3 pecks to a rod. Let it he well broken on the 
ground and distributed as evenlv as possible. 
Tf it lies exposed for a month it should by that 
time be well pulverised, and could be redis¬ 
tributed with a coarse rake ere digging or 
trenching it in: hut do not hnrv it too deeply. 
If it is mixed with the top 10 inches or 12 inches 
of soil it will be nearer the fungus germs and 
roots of plants, whilst its potent, properties 
will he washed lower down. Tt is the sulphur 
found in the gas-lime which is so destructive 
to fungoid, ns well as to insect, life. By 
Februnrv or March it will be perfeotlv safe to 
sow seeds on the ground thus dressed. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Over-hanging Pears (Poire). — I am 
afraid I can only tell you what the law is 
on the subject, and if you are not con¬ 
vinced you must take your own course and 
fight it out with your neighbour. I would 
suggest, however, that you begin by 
putting yourself In your neighbour's place 
and trying to estimate how much Is his 
share of the tree according to your calcu¬ 
lations. I would also advise you to read 
the reply to a question about tree-roots 
which appeared in the same issue of 
Gardening Illustrated as my former 
reply to your quer. 

Digitizes 


ent—B arrister. 

Google 


Mrs. F. D. Bateman .—The Board of Agricul¬ 
ture and Fisheries Whitehall Place. London. 
S.W.. issue a leaflet (No. 288) dealing with 
“The Cultivation and Collection of Medicinal 
Plants in England." Copies of this may be 

had gratis on application to the Board.- 

Doctor. — The fibrous-rooted Begonias must 

have a warm house during the winter.- 

H. E. Partridge. —If the trees are in a healthy 
growing condition then it might be possible to 
do as you suggest, but your best plan will be 
to consult a practical man in the district who. 
having seen the trees, will be able to advise 

you a.s to what is beet to be done.- By 

George .—The rich colour of the leaves on the 
particular branch mav possibly be due to the 
position of the said branch in that it may get 

more sun.- Walter Chapman .—We cannot 

sav. Tf yon have anv doubt then the best way 
will be to hand-fertilise the flowers. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of Plants. — A. F. D. —1, Impatiens 
Olivieri, easily raised from cuttings or from 
seeds in the spring; 2. the Guelder Rose 
Viburnum Opulus); 3, the Dogwood (Cornufi 

alba).- R. X. —1, Euonycius europams; 2, 

Viburnum Opulus; 3, Cotoneaster frigida; 4, 

the Gladwin (Iris foptidissima).- G. D. U. —1, 

Maiden’s Wreath (Francos, ramosa); 2, Fit- 
! tenia argyroneura; 3, Panicum variegatum; 4, 

Veronica Andersoni.- Lady Bramston .— 

Craesula falcata.-.4. M. L. B. G. L. —Achillea 

Millefolium rosea. 

Names of Fruits.— R. R. —Apples : 1, Lane’s 
Prince Albert; 2, Warner’s King; 3, Lemon 
1 Pippin; 4, King of the Pippins.- G. —Apples: 

1. Blenheim Orange; 2, Red or Winter Haw- 
thornden. Pears: 3, Beurr£ Clairgean; 4. 

Beurre Bose.- V. N .—Pears : 1, Louise Bonne 

of Jersey; 2. Glou Morceau. Apples: 3, French 

Crab; 4, Alfriston.-IF. M .—Apples; 1, Mere 

de Menage; 2, Golden Spire. Thanks for fine 

specimens.- A. U. —Apples: 1, Ecklinville; 2. 

Cox’s Orange Pippin; 3, Golden Noble* 4, Hol- 
landbury.- S. R. H .—Apples : 1, Golden Pip¬ 
pin; 2, French Crab.- C. J. D. —Apples: 1. 

Hoary Morning; 2, Ribeton; 3, Rymer; 4, Nor¬ 
folk Beau fin. IF. G. E .—Apples : 1. Welling¬ 
ton ; 2, Mere de Manage; 3, Lemon Pippin; 4, 
Lady Henniker.-F. IF. S.—Apples : 1. Blen¬ 

heim; 2, Hoary Morning; 3, Cellini ; 4, King of 

the Pippins.- Onions .—Apples : (a) Lane's 

Prince Albert; (b) Bramley’s Seedling.- 

Lalagc. —Apples: 1, Yorkshire Beauty; 2, speci¬ 
mens insufficient.- B. P— Pears : 1. Glou 

Morceau; 2, Comte de Lamy.- J. Bancroft .— 

Pear appears to be BeurrS Diel, from a 

standard.- Mrs. Stanley Dodgson. — The 

Apple is Hallingbury, or Hollandbury Pippin. 

- M. H. Collver. —1. Cox’s Orange Pippin : 2, 

we take to be a small specimen of Lord Hind- 
lip. Grant .—Apple : 1. Lord Derby. Pears : 

2, Brown BeurrtS; 3, Beurr6 Hardy; 4, Seckle. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

W. Wells and Co.. Merstham .—Catalogue of 
Chrysanthemums and Perpetual-flowering Car¬ 
nations. 

It. C. N otcttt, Woodbridge, Sussex .—Nursery 
Stock, 1915-1016. _ 



The National Chrysanthemum Society. 

—We are asked to state that the lectures 
which were to have been delivered before 
the members of this Society on November 
3rd and December 8th by Dr. Keeblc and 
Mr. P. A. Cragg respectively have been 
postixmed in consequence of the new light¬ 
ing regulations. The Executive Committee 
arrived at this decision with very great 
regret, and they hope that in the near 
future arrangements may be made to carry 
out this part of the Society's programme. 


DARLINGTON’S “AUTO-SHREDS.” 

THE KING OF FUMIGANTS. 

Once used, always used. No better! 

No. 1 Box, sufficient for 10,000 cubic feet .. 3 6 

No. 2 . 10.000 .2/6 

No. 3. 1.000 . 6d 
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IS IT PROGRESS? 

“ Violets, Violets,” and a basket of 
blooms was tbrust before me as I crossed 
from the public gardens in Bournemouth 
to the more breezy sea front. “ No,” I 
said; “ they have no scent.” “Can’t ex¬ 
pect it, sir,” was the prompt reply. Oh! 
the irony. Violets, but we can't exiiect a 
scent! There they were—large, long- 
stalked blooms of immense substance and 
size, and rich colour; but, alas! scentless 
—the one great charm absent. True, they 
were of a lovely colour, but I would sooner 
have one small bunch of our wild hedge 
row Violet, V. odorata, or its sweeter white 
sister alba, with their exquisite and per¬ 
fect perfume, than a whole bowl of these 
scentless monsters. We can forgive the 
lack of fragrance in a bank of blue hairy 
Wood (V. hirta) Violets or woodland 
carpet of the large blue dark Wood Violet 
(V. Riviniana)—they proclaim spring, 
their colour, setting, profusion seem suffl- 
eient—but not so in the proffered bunch. 
To what are we progressing? Sweet Peas 
no longer sweet! Roses of huge propor¬ 
tions nnd fleeting colour; Carnations too 
large to hold up their own blooms, both 
without the charm of the old pink Monthly 
Rose or the cottage white I’ink. Is it tlie 
public taste—the same taste which de¬ 
mands a red Apple (it must be red) of 
tough, woody flesh, sweet, but devoid of 
any real flavour, or is willing (o pay in 
the open Manchester market over 5(1. each 
wholesale for a large case of huge but 
mawkish Fltmaston Duchess Pears, sent 
because these are not good enough for 
one’s own table. There is an unhealthy 
demand for gaudy colours and huge size at 
the exi>en.S'e of all the really finer quali¬ 
ties and delicate beauties, which many 
seem utterly unable to appreciate. Where 
will such progress—if it is progress—lead 
US? Ernest Ballard, Colwall. 

NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The Brown Oak. —The most beautiful 
tree of the week is flic Brown Oak ((J. 
rubra) of America. Much has been said 
in past years of the Scarlet Oak of 
America, but it is often grafted and a poor 
grower in our country. Q. rubra is one 
of tile very best of American Oaks for 
colour, which is not red, but a beautiful 
soft brown approaching to red. 

Certificates for new cooking Apples.— 
“W.” is quite right in saying that we 
already have too many cooking Apples of 
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the sour type. The energies of all 
interested should tie directed rather to the 
production of an Apple of the type of the 
American Newtown Pippin as regards 
quality for eating and cooking, which shall 
be a long keeper and a good cropper. 
Sour Apples are mere rubbish from a 
common sense and health point of view, 
and when sugar is dear almost unsale¬ 
able. We can produce sugar at homo in 
the fruit itself. No need to import it.— 
W. J. Farmer. 

Cotoneaster pannosa, which produces 
more berries than any other of the family, 
was planted here about five years since. I 
have often wondered why no seedlings 
appeared. 1 found one during the summer 
and there are now half-a-dozen or more. 
Yesterday (October 27th) the berries were 
scarlet coloured, to-day they are bright 
red. — E. C. Buxton, Coed Derw, Bettws-y- 
Cocd. 

The Comice Pear from Exeter Nurseries. 

—Fruits of this Pear from a tree in the 
Exeter Nurseries remind one that the 
character given to this Pear of being a bad j 
liearer is not deserved. It is the small. ; 
distorted forms of the tree that give it this 
repute. If we let the tree grow in a 
natural way on the Pear, its natural stock, 
it will be found to be as fertile as other 
Pears. The size of the fruit is not so re¬ 
markable as on examples from the Channel 
Islands, hut size has nothing to do with 
quality. Grown in the natural form the 
fruit is not so large as on the wall-tree, 
but quite as good to eat. 

Abutilons in the conservatory.— This is 
a large family and includes much variety 
in colour of flower. All are useful in 
winter, especially when grown for that 
purpose, which means that they are 
thinned and shortened back in August, as 
the new growths made in autumn will 
flower freely in winter if given a little 
warmth. They may he grown in pots, but 
they are better planted out in the border 
ami trained near the glass. I have found 
the flowers of the white variety Boule de 
Neige most useful for cutting, and the 
plants are graceful trained over an arch 
in the conservatory.—E. II. 

A note from Queensland. — 1 came out 
here five years ago. and, being at borne a 
regular reader of your pa]>er, 1 take the 
liberty of sending you n photograph of a 
plant of Bignonia venusta, which, when in 
bloom, is a veritable (’loth of gold. Crotons 
and all your hothouse plants do well here. 

I consider Queensland one of the finest 


places for flowering shrubs in the world. 
There are hedges of Bougainvillea and 
Plumbago. Roses do fairly well. Sweet 
Peas do well in winter, and large beds of 
Cinerarias are to be seen. —Angus Martin, 
Snntey Street, S. Brisbane, Queensland. 

[Many thanks for photo, which shows a 
huge mass of the Bignonia growing over 
wlmt seems to be a rough liergola. Un¬ 
fortunately, the photo is not clear enough 
to give any idea of the marvellous beauty 
of such a mass of bloom.— Ed.] 

Aster sericeus. —The plant sent out as 
Aster sericeus, if indeed a true Aster, is 
one of the most charming of a glorious 
family that gives us colour in profusion 
when our other herbaceous flowers are 
past and frosts are at hand. Its wiry 
stems, much branched, its loose, informal 
petals, that do not droop and mat together 
like A. acris, nnd its grey, downy 
foliage, give it an individuality and charm 
that put it in the forefront of its class.— 
YV. S. Rogers. 

Virginian Witch Hazel (Hamamelis 
\*irginica).—This very interesting shrub is 
now in a line state of beauty of foliage 
and full of flowers and fruit at the same 
time. It was planted some years ago and 
was forgotten among a rough lot of shrubs, 
and perhaps all the better for it, because 
nobody thought of taking it away. It is 
not one of the most praised of the genus, 
but we think it is as good as any. It is 
about 10 feet high and evidently quite 
hardy in a cold, rather low-down place 
where the cold would strike it. Gome say 
that the leaves, being on at the same time 
as the flowers, sixfil it for effect, but as 
the leaves are very good in colour we 
think they make the bush more attractive. 

Berried plants. —In the course of the 
week a look round was given to berry-bear¬ 
ing plants with a view to observing the 
crops borne by the different varieties. 
All over, the display Is at present very 
gratifying. As was the case in 1914, 
Hollies are especially heavily laden. Con¬ 
spicuous, too, are several good-sized 
pieces of Cotoneaster frigida, which are 
just at present literally smothered with 
berries. Although, perhaps, just a trifle 
ungainly in habit, C. frigida is well worthy 
of a place in pleasure grounds, and it is by 
no means difficult; to establish. The 
Snowberrles, with their waxen-white 
berries, are, as usual, well covered, the 
coral fruits of the common Barberry are 
well represented, while the handsome 
heps of Rosa rugosa are freely produced. 
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Unfortunately in this district fruit-eating 
birds are very numerous, and their 
activity soon destroys the show of 
brightly-coloured berries. As a matter 
of fact those of the Rowan, or Mountain 
Ash, were devoured almost before they 
ripened, a common experience here.—W. 
McGuffog, Balmae , Kirkcudbright . 

Commelina ccelestis. — It is generally 
recommended that the roots of this be 
lifted on the approach of winter and 
stored in sand until spring. While this 
may be quite correct in districts'exposed 
to severe frosts it is by no means necessary 
to do so in mild climates. Damp is, I find, 
much more to be dreaded than frost, and 
to prevent this when ‘planting (or in the 
case of lifted roots when replanting) let 
the stations be about a foot deep, and at 
the bottom of each put 4 inches of sand, on 
which the root should rest. Indeed, an 
inch or two of sand on the top of the root 
may be given and the plants thereafter 
left undisturbed. This annual lifting, 
storing, and replanting are quite unneces¬ 
sary.— K. Brioht. 

Antirrhinum Nelrose.— Whether this is 
really perpetual-flowering or not it is cer¬ 
tainly an acquisition. Of intermediate 
height, it is a free-branching and most 
free-flowering variety, the spikes of a 
good length, and of a fine silvery-pink 
shade. Young plants procured in March 
and grown on till they occupy 9-inch pots 
have bloomed continuously throughout the 
summer and autumn, and they are still 
(October 23) full of flower. During winter 
they will be put. into a house to which heat 
will only be applied in frosty weather, 
and should they bloom during the dull 
months more use will be made of them in 
future. In order to maintain flowering, 
the exhausted spikes should be cut hard 
back. When this is done stout young 
growths, which carry-on the display, are 
produced at the base of the plants.— Kirk. 

Berberls polyantha.— This Chinese Bar¬ 
berry is now very effective, for it bears a 
fine crop of red berries and is easily dis¬ 
tinguished amongst other species. It is 
deciduous, and in China sometimes grows 
10 feet high, but here it appears as if it 
may be about 0 feet high when mature. 
There is nothing striking about its leaves, 
but the young shoots are attractive in 
xpriug by renson of their reddish colour. 
The yellow flowers appear during early 
summer in rather large drooping panicles, 
and as the fruits set well, sometimes as 
many as fifty appear in a single cluster, 
which may be (i inches long. It was 
originally brought to notice by Mr. A. E. 
Pratt, who found it near Tatien-lu. 
Szechuen, in 1899. and seeds were subse¬ 
quently sent to this country by Mr. E. IT. 
Wilson. A group of three or four plants 
might well be made, for the beauty of its 
fruit in autumn makes it a valuable addi¬ 
tion to the garden.—D. 

Cyrtanthus angustifolius. - The receipt 
of some spikes of this pretty South 
African bulb reminds us of its value for 
the greenhouse. It is now rarely seen, 
and the reason of this is not easy to 
understand, as it is not at all diffi¬ 
cult to grow, and flowers are produced 
over the greater part of the year. The 
bulb is small and the foliage somewhat 
Grass-like. The flower-spike, which reaches 
a height of a foot or more, is terminated 
by a cluster of i>artially-drooping tubular- 
shafied blossoms of a light scarlet colour. 
A pot containing several of these spikes 
forms a very pleasing feature in the green¬ 
house. in which structure, and given much | 
the same treatment as a Pelargonium, this 
Cyrtanthus will do well. It will, however, 
need to be kept somewhat drier than a j 
Pelargonium in the depth of winter, | 
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though it never goes absolutely to rest as 
most bulbs do. It is of ready increase by 
means of offsets or seeds. No particular 
season cun be assigned for the flowering 
of this Cyrtanthus, as it continues to grow 
and push up spikes from spring till 
autumn. 

Viburnum iobophyllum, — This new 
Viburnum has been very conspicuous at 
Kew, near the north end of the temperate- 
house. for the Inst two months by reason 
of its bright red berries, and if it fruits 
03 well every year it will be worth grow¬ 
ing for its fruit alone. A native of 
Western China, it was originally intro¬ 
duced in 1901, Mr. E. H. Wilson sending 
seeds to Messrs. Veitch in that year. The 
plants in question are each quite 6 feet 
high and promise to grow taller. The 
dark green leaves have conspicuous vein- 
ing, the veins, especially on the under sur¬ 
face, being red, the young bark of the 
same colour. During May and early June 
the white flowers are borne in good-sized 
heads to lie followed later by the hand¬ 
some, fleshy, bright red fruits. 

The Water Violet (Hottonia palustris).— 
I am much obliged to “ Stoke Prior. 
Worcestershire” (October lilth, p. 023), for 
his reminder of this lovely native plant, 
which was omitted from my notes of Sep¬ 
tember 18th. It is an ideal plant for the 
bog garden, where it seems more at home 
than when submerged or on the edge of 
the water, where it gets swamped at 
intervals, and where its handsome whorls 
of lilac flowers with a yellow eye stand 
well out from the deeply-cut leaves. The 
pleasure derived from seeing this lovely 
plant, as “Stoke Prior” describes it, 
would be worth going a long way to see, 
and I can envy those more fortunate in 
having seen it in such perfection. The 
Bladderwort (Utricularia) is not such a 
valuable plant as the foregoing, but 
interesting to lovers of our native flowers. 

-—E. Markham. 

Crocus speciosus. — Of the autumn¬ 
flowering Crocuses, C. speciosus is the 
handsomest, a group making a charming 
picture towards the end of September, the 
purple-blue iietals, delicately veined, 
being set off by the glowing orange anthers. 
As the flowers are produced in advance 
of the leaves, which do not make their 
appearance until the spring, it adds 
materially to the effect if the lied is 
carpeted with some dwarf plant. Ionop- 
sidium acaule, sown in the late summer, 
makes a pretty groundwork, its tiny 
lavender flowers contrasting well with the 
purple of the Crocus. On Grassy banks 
Crocus speciosus is very beautiful. There 
are three varieties of C. speciosus, viz., 
C. s. Aitchisoni, C. s. trnnsylvanicus, and 
C s. globosus, but. though beautiful, none 
of them is quite so lovely as the type. 
Although Crocus speciosus is the most at¬ 
tractive of the autunm-flowering race, 
there are several other pretty species well 
worthy of a place in the garden, since they 
and the Colchicums are invaluable for 
giving colour at a season of the year when 
the majority of plants have passed out of 
bloom.— Wtxdham Fitziierdert. 

Doubtful perennials.— Sir Herbert Max¬ 
well (October 30th, p. 051) is right about 
these in the mixed border and the flower 
garden. There are so many plants now 
coming from all parts of the northern 
world that it requires care to make sure 
of their value. The trouble is that the 
botanist and the gardener are two quite 
distinct beings. - To the botanist all 
plants, however small and insignificant, 
are interesting, and rightly so: but the 
gardener is only concerned with things 
that will beautify the garden. I hoi>e I 
get over this difficulty by putting all new 


things into a nursery border that I may 
see what they are like before placing 
them in the garden. Apart from plants 
ugly in themselves, there are things which 
have far too short a season to make them 
of much use to the gardener. Such things 
are better put into the wild garden if used 
at all. Length of blooming is an essential 
feature in all plants intended for the 
flower garden. Some make up for the 
defect by fine leaves, as the Acanthus. 
Among plants that give us a prolonged 
bloom I find the new Romneya (R. 
triehocalyx) a great gain from its long 
season of bloom and beauty.—W. 

A hardy African Lily (Agapautbus 
Mooreanus).—Sir Herbert Maxwell is quite 
right about the distinctness and value of 
this. I have grown it for some years, and 
it is quite hardy here (Sussex) without 
protection. All who see the plants are 
charmed, and surprised to find an African 
Lily hardy. We grow it in a mixed border 
and in a special bed. Mpnreith must have 
a very genial climate, because in Sussex 
far south I have known the large species 
killed early in November in a severe storm. 

-I was surprised to note, in a report 

of one of the autumn shows, that this 
plant “was said to be hardy in the 
southern counties,” and, also, to see simi¬ 
lar references from time to time since. 
That it is hardy at Monreith would not 
mean much to those of us who live in le^s 
favoured districts, but some twenty-five 
years’ experience of it enables me to say 
that the plant is perfectly hardy under 
any reasonable conditions. During all 
these years I do not recall losing a single 
plant. My plants have never been pro¬ 
tected in any way, and have often had 
their crowns protruding through the soil. 
This district is wet and windswept, the 
soil a heavy loam overlying dense red clay. 
Many plants and trees hardy in the south 
of Scotland fail here. 'I have not only the 
typical dwarf form, but a taller form, ap¬ 
parently a hybrid variety, which grows 
equally well. This autumn a pure white- 
flowered form appeared in a clump of this 
taller form and flowered freely. I have 
not yet lifted the plant, but I think this 
white must have been a seedling, as, while 
the typical portion of the clump has quite 
gone to rest, the foliage of this white- 
flowered portion is still firm. — J. Stor- 
IION'TH, Kirkbridc . 

- I have always found this Aga- 

panthus much hardier than A. umbellatus. 
As stated on page 652, it is quite deciduous, 
the leaves dying off brightly tinted with 
yellow. Sir Herbert Maxwell mentions 
that it is not recognised in the Kew Hand 
List of 1902. In the recently-published 
list of Tender Monocotyledons at Kew it 
finds a place, being referred to ns 
Agapnnthus Mooreanus, Baker, — A. 
umbellatus Mooreanus. Besides this, seven 
other varieties are mentioned, namely, 
alhus, flore-pleno, Leichtlini, maximus, 
minor, St. Pauli, and variegntus. Aga- 
panthus Weillighii, which was given an 
Award of merit by the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society two years ago, is the only 
other species in the Kew Hand List. In 
Messrs. Wallace’s catalogue, where it is 
offered at a very cheap rate, this Aga- 
panthus is referred to as A. inapertus or 
Weillighii. One feature I have also 
noticed with regard to Agapanthus is that 
there appear to be two quite distinct white- 
flowered forms. In one the foliage is 
totally deciduous, while the other is simply 
a white form of A. umbellatus. Though 
the former is deciduous the foliage does 
not die off yellow as is the case with A. 
Mooreanus. neither are the flower-heads 
compact and rounded ns in that kind.— 
W. T. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A HOT CORNER IN THE GARDEN. 
Sometimes in gardens and courtyards 
tliere are sunny corners, and there is a 
chance of establishing little places for 
plants in pots in the old Italian way of 
growing things where there was little 
room in the open garden. Here there is 
no scarcity of land, but I had every desire 
to have the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, I 
which in beds do not flower well, but in | 
pots can be made to bloom well; also the | 
Pomegranate, which is not quite hardy 
here, and the little Japanese Stonecrop, 
which seems to thrive better in such a 
place. The further north we are the more 
we need such a corner if it collies in well. 
It is lietter also to hold the plants 


LANDSCAPE GARDEN FROM THE 
MIDDLE WEST OF AMERICA. 

I have just finished a circular called “ The 
Prnirie Spirit in Landscape Gardening,” 
It contains a hundred illustrations. I 
have been working on it intermittently for 
two years, and steadily since Christmas. 
I hope and believe it is the best thing I 
have ever done—the justification of my 
life on this earth. It is a demonstration 
that we are evolving a distinct type of 
beauty in the Middle West—not so varied, 
rich, or finished ns that of England, hut 
one that tits our climate and soil and is 
full of local colour. This vast region, 
which includes Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
the eastern half of Kansas and Nebraska, 
and the Southern third of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, is one great field of Maize, 
known as the “Corn Celt.” It is a land 
of free winds and magnificent distances, 
but its scenery is considered tame and 
colourless by the dwellers among moun- 


land—the pioneer ; the Western or prairie 
Crab Apple (Pyrus ioensis or Mains 
kensis), which is more picturesque than the 
familiar P. coronaria, and is the poet of 
the prairie, giving by means of its violet- 
coloured wood a dreamy tone to the dis¬ 
tant landscape in late autumn and winter, 
reminding us of the blue hills of other 
regions. Our Illinois or Prairie Rose 
(Rosa setigera) is a plant to conjure with ; 
and another is the Compass-plant (Sil- 
phium laciniatum), often despised by the 
farmer as a “ rosin weed.” But it showed 
the “ prairie schooners ” the way across 
the trackless sea of Grasses, after the 
manner immortalised by Longfellow in 
" Evangeline.” It still “ points the way " 
in my friend's garden, a solitary plant 
standing at the end of the steppings, ns a 
suggestion that the long, narrow lawn 
leads to something of interest, which in 
| this case is a player's green, with council 
rook, dancing spring, and moonlit stage 



Liliums, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Pomegranates, etc,, in tubs and vases in a warm corner. 


together than to have them scattered 
about the place. 


Dividing Tufted Pansies. — Those who 
may not care to propagate Tufted Pansies 
from cuttings will find the end of October 
or the early part of November a good time 
to Increase their plants by division. 
Divided plants, of course, will not produce 
such fine blooms as young pieces, but the 
results are fairly satisfactory. Let the 
plants be lifted, shaken free of soil, and 
the old growths cut away. It will then 
be found possible to divide these pieces 
into a number of tufts, each with a little 
mat of rootlets, which may be at once 
transferred to their flowering quarters. 
The ground must be deeply dug. and if a 
little well-rotted muuure can be added so 
much the better. Planting ought to be 
done firmly, and afterwards an occasional 
look-over is all that is required. During 
winter the appearance of such plants may 
not be quite satisfactory, but in the spring 
vigorous growth wilUb* noticed.—K iuk. 
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tains. The prairie farmer is said to pro¬ 
duce more Avealth per capita than any 
other farmer in the world, but he has 
changed the face of Nature for the worse 
by destroying the wild flowers that once 
grew on the billowy green surface of this 
sea-like land as far as the eye could 
follow. Alas! the richest farming regions 
of the world seem to have the least toler¬ 
ance of beauty,* and our Middle Western 
country is very bleak and ugly in winter. 
It can never have evergreens in any large 
way, and the broad-leaved kinds not at 
ail. This cuts us out of Box, Holly, Fire- 
thorn, Mountain Laurel, and other trees 
and shrubs of beauty, but it may be a 
blessing in disguise by forcing us to recog¬ 
nise the beauty of our own flora, which is 
of a simple rustic sort that fits the region. 
Our most characteristic plants are the Bur 
Oak, which is as rugged as Lincoln; the 
stratified Hawthorn (many species of the 
Coekspur and Coccinea type), which sug- 
i gests the oldest white inhabitant of the 

1 * I wan impressed with this by the book of Knglifih 

j recollections you gave nie. 


I of Grass. The grey Dogwood (Cornus 
paniculata) is a great favourite because of 
the splendour of its red pedicels, which 
are surmounted by white berries. All 
these bushes are native to our country, 
and I am trying to make our place a 
restoration of the county flora, so far 
I as practical. We have a pair of wrens 
nesting in an Ash-tree and singing as 
I write. I look out over fields of 
Alfalfa to typical prairie, with our 
Western Cntnlpa blooming in the fore¬ 
ground. Engelmann’s Ivy, which I have 
renamed the Illinois Creeper, is mounting 
the walls. This is Ampelopsis Engel- 
manni of the nurseries. It is a variety of 
the Virginia Creeper, having the great ad¬ 
vantage of being self-supporting. It has 
more slender leaflets than A. quinquefolia. 
and is even more vivid in its autumn 
colour. I like it much better than A. 
Veltchi, and think it will become an im¬ 
mense success, redeeming our numerous 
ugly wooden or stucco buildings and giv- 
| ing the State eventually a character of its 
own. It is-hardier than the Japan Ivy. 
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On my last outing 1 saw Iris foliosn for 
the first time—a lovely pale-blue flower 
overtopiied by its foliage. 

All these plants have a certain amount 
of coarseness—no more, I think, than 
befits bold, strong, sincere characters and 
a scenic unit conceived on a scale of sur¬ 
passing magnitude. But we have one 
plant of great refinement in the Illinois 
cut-leaved Elder (Sambueus canadensis 
neutiloba). In spite of your well-known 
aversion to “cut-leaved rubbish,” with 
which I heartily sympathise, I feel con¬ 
fident that you would like this plant. 
Men like Professor Sargent and Jens 
Jensen, who strongly dislike “horticul¬ 
tural s]>orts ” and would not tolerate the 
ordinary laciniate Elders on their places, 
praise this plant. I cannot explain its 
charm, but everyone scorns to feel that it 
is a poetic thing—full of spirit. 

I tried to give my countrymen the 
message of the most beautiful country 
in the world in “What England Can 
Tench us About Gardening.” Now I 
have gone a step farther, and applied 
these principles to the one part of 
America which seems most ready to grasp 
the spirit Instead of imitating the letter. 
It will be October before “The Prairie 
Spirit ” is published, but I expect tlie re¬ 
sults will *show in (he autumn plantings. 
What the next step will be I do not know. 

W.M. Miller. 

Urban/!. Illinois. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 


Aster Ltl Fardel. —I find that this re¬ 
ceived an Award of merit as far back as 
1007. Few people outside the circle of 
connoisseurs in Michaelmas Daisies seem 
to know it, however, and I seldom meet 
witli it. It is a tall grower and sends tip 
stout, rigid stems about 4 feet high. On 
these it carries a number of flowers which 
I see are called silvery-rose. I shall not 
quarrel with the description, although it 
seems to me a little depreciative of the 
brightness of the flowers. 

Aster punjceus poi.cherrimcs. —I was 
told too late that this is a moisture-lover, 
and it was planted along with others in 
a dry border. In consequence of this it 
is not seen at its best, although, even as it 
is, the flowers please me. It has lost 
some of the lower leaves and looks quite 
different from the same Aster which I 
saw tlie other day by the side of a pond. 
In moisture the rigid red stems are bolder 
and taller, and the flowers, which are 
whitish in colour, are much finer. On the 
principle that “what is worth doing is 
worth doing well,” it will pay to give 
Aster puulceus puleherriinus a damiier 
position. 

Helenium Riverton Gem. —Late autumn 
flowers have a special value, and it is a 
pleasure to see that Ilelenium Riverton 
Gem is yet giving plenty of flower, 
although October has run more than the 
first week of its course. It is not really a 
novelty, however, and is now plentiful 
enough to be cheap. One plant I have in a 
rich border lias grown some 4 feet high; 
another in a dry place is only 2 feet in 
height, but both are flowering freely. I 
like the deep-coloured flowers, which arc 
what the catalogues call “ wallflower-red,” 
by no means an over-coloured description. 

The double white Arabis. — This is 
giving an unusual quantity of autumn 
bloom this season. 1 supiiose it is con¬ 
sidered too common by many folks to lie 
worth while noticing, but I find the flowers 
useful for cutting even at this season. 
They, however, do not stand very long 
when taken into the house. The spikes 
nre much smaller and more sparsely 
bloomed than in spring. If not well looked 
after it will, in a veiy or two, sn^otber any 
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plants near it, hut it will stand hard 
cutting back. 

Cam assia Cusickii.— This is not in 
flower now, but before bulb-planting time 
finishes I should like to refer to its beauty. 
It is not so much seen ns Gamassia 
esculenta, but 1 think it is liner. Early in 
summer it sent up a sturdy stem with a 
nice spike of beautiful, pale-blue, starry 
flowers. It was 3 feet in height or a little 
more. I planted the bulbs about 3 inches 
deep and they have done quite well at that 
depth. 

An Amateub of Hardy Flowers. 


JAPAN ANEMONES. 

The man who gathered a pod of white 
Japan Anemone seeds in an Irish garden 
some years ago probably little thought 
that he was earning the gratitude of hardy 
flower growers throughout the British 
Isles. As a fact that man should receive 
a gold medal, for that simple action 
enabled others who followed to endow our 
gardens with a beautiful and varied race 
of plants, which are as hardy and reli¬ 
able as anything that can he employed for 
open-air decoration. 

There is certainly something curious and 
puzzling in the history of this Windflower. 
The typical form, commonly termed rubra, 
is stated by Loudon to have been intro¬ 
duced into this country in IS44. China is 
given as the native country, hut it is called 
the Japan Anemone. It certainly does 
seem strange that the sped tic term 
japonica should be given to a Chinese 
plant. It would he interesting to know 
whether tills Windflower has its home In 
both countries. For many years the Japan 
Anemone remained under culture in 
Europe without showing the least inclina¬ 
tion to variability; indeed, it seemed 
Highly improbable that there would be any¬ 
thing of the kind, for on the thousands of 
plants cultivated in English gardens not 
a vestige of a seed-imd had ever been seen. 
The plant remained absolutely sterile, and 
I should much like to know whether this 
sterility distinguishes it under natural 
conditions. I should imagine this to he 
the case, otherwise varietal forms would 
in the course of some seventy years have 
reached us. I wonder if any of your 
readers have had the good fortune to six' 
tills Windflower in its native land; if so, 
they might throw some light on the matter. 
Exactly where and ho\v the white variety 
originated no one seems to know. It was 
distributed under the name of Honorine 
Jouhert about fifty years ago, probably by 
the French nurseryman of that name. 
Bearing in mind the refusal of the typical 
form to produce seed we must take it for 
granted that it was a root or bud varia¬ 
tion, which is all the more certain as it 
shared in the sterility of the type. This 
sterility was so pronounced that all efforts 
by that experienced hybridist M. Lemoine 
to overcome it were futile. Then there 
appeared on the scene a white-flowered 
variety from America named Whirlwind, 
which was evidently a sport and as barren 
as the other forms. Mons. Lemoine could 
do nothing with it. The pale-coloured 
variety called rosea and sometimes elegans 
has the same characteristic and must have 
originated in the same way. Loudon 
states in the supplement to his “ Hortus 
Britannieus.” published in IR50, that some 
hybrids Mere raised in the Horticultural 
Society's gardens between the introduced 
form and vitifolin. This may have boon 
tlie case If so, where are those hybrids 
now? They are not to he found in any 
trade list. I have seen no mention made 
of thorn in any gardening paper. In my 
young days I worked in a trade establish¬ 
ment where most tilings were grown, and 
where everything of garden value was 


known, but there never was a hint that 
such a race of hardy flowers existed. I 
am shaking now of half a century ago, 
when the work of the hybridist had not so 
richly endowed our gardens with so many 
beautiful and varied forms of hardy and 
tender plants, and when the advent of 
anything new and striking made a much 
deei>er impression than is the ease nowa¬ 
days. I wonder if, after all, they were 
really hybrids. It is probable that A. 
vitifolin was the seed-bearer, and it may 
have been found later on that there was 
no real mixture of the two species. I am 
much inclined to think that this was the 
ease. 

The long-continued sterility was broken 
at last by the appearance of one single 
seed-pod in an Irish garden which yielded 
two plants named respectively Lady and 
Lord Ardilnnn. These seedling forms 
caused quite a sensation among hardy 
plant growers. Curiously enough the 
former was specially selected as being the 
better, but a defective constitution has 
caused it in a great measure to drop out 
of cultivation. The companion plant, on 
the contrary, has proved to be a thoroughly 
reliable garden plant. M. Lemoine, with 
the acumen which invariably distinguished 
his hybridising work, immediately experi¬ 
mented with these seedling forms and 
found that for which he had long waited. A 
series of fine forms issued from his nursery 
and has become permanent occupants 
of English gardens. Semi-double varieties 
have been raised and the colour intensified, 
so that there can be little doubt that we 
shall in time see as much variety of form 
and colour as we now have in tlie 
Pyrethnim. We cannot have too many of 
this truly precious garden flower so hardy, 
s> reliable, and doing best without periodi¬ 
cal root-disturbance, and which only asks 
for a quiet home where from the end of 
August up to mid-October it can give us a 
lavish display of its beautiful blossoms, 
line on the plant and equally useful for 
cutting. 

One of the finest of the family is Queen 
Charlotte, and it may ho truly said that 
in its highest form there is no more effec¬ 
tive autumn flower. The vigour and 
beauty of this Anemone are well depicted 
in tlie accompanying illustration. The 
semi-double flowers are large, of a fine 
shade of pink, lint it is well to say that 
these characteristics are dependent on the 
conditions under which it grows. When 
suffering from want of food, and in a 
shallow root-run, it Mill not exceed 2 feet 
in height, and tlie flowers will be cor¬ 
respondingly poor in quality. In enjoy¬ 
ment of the best conditions It will run 
up to double that height, and is a noble 
hardy flower. Beaute parfaite, Coupe 
d’Argent. and Collarette form a trio of 
line white flowers sent out by M. Lemoine 
some years ago. One of the parents must 
have been Whirlwind, for they closely 
resemble it In the disposition of the 
flowers, and I am convinced that tlie other 
parent was Lady Ardllnun, for although 
M. Lemoine had no success in crossing 
this with tlie old kinds, he undoubtedly 
succeeded with the Irish variety, which 
had been the means of breaking the long 
six>ll of sterility. The parentage is 
easily traced on both sides, for Lady 
Ardilaun is not reliable in all soils and 
seasons. The foliage frequently turns 
rusty, there is a loss of vigour which 
renders the plant valueless, and this defect 
is apt to show itself in the progeny, 
although not to such a great extent, as 
this defect is in a great measure counter¬ 
acted by the vigour of Whirlwind, which, 

I should imagine, was the mother plant. 
When these varieties were distributed I 
|l|^igh|_I would try my ’prentice hand at 
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raising seedlings, so I potted them and 
crossed them with alba, rubra, and Whirl¬ 
wind, using Lord Ardilaun instead of the 
companion plant. I secured a good lot of 
seeds and raised some pretty varieties, 
and those between Lord Ardilaun and 
Whirlwind were replicas of Coupe 
d’Argent and its companion in all but 
constitution, in which respect they were 
much superior. Like Whirlwind, which 
blooms rather later than the old alba, 
these newer forms are also somewhat late 
in coming into bloom, and should there¬ 
fore be planted in a sunny position, and it 
must be said that they need better cul¬ 
ture than the parent forms. They will not 
thrive when hemmed in closely by other 
things. Mont Hose is quite distinct: the 
flowers are composed of from twenty to 
forty florets, which are slightly imbri¬ 
cated. They are pale pink; not at all im¬ 
pressive under indifferent culture, but in a 
mass, thoroughly established and well 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Propagating Antirrhinums from cut* 
tings. —One of the most successful beds in 
my garden during the past summer has 
been a bed of Snapdragons of one particu¬ 
lar colour. The plants were raised from 
cuttings put in late in October of tlio previ¬ 
ous year in a frame which only had a 
“ light ” that was somewhat the worse for 
wear. I urge upon those who care for 
these old-fashioned things—and they are 
well worth growing, for they bloom over 
a long period—to propagate them from 
cuttings wherever possible, as it not only 
saves much time in raising them from seed 
in heat, but they commence to flower much 
earlier. June will see them in full beauty; 
in fact, if the spring is early one may 
have a smattering of bloom in May, but 
j certainly the full show’ of blossoms will 
commence in June. All that it is neces¬ 
sary to do is to provide them witli soil in 


produced singly from the points of short 
shoots, Ueiu;; yellow. A succession of flowers 
is kept, up over a long period. It gives the 
most satisfactory results when planted in 
warm, loamy soil at the foot of a wall with a 
south or west aspect, where it may be either 
trained to the wall or be allowed to develop 
as a bush. Propagation can be efleeted by 
means of short cuttings of half-ripe shoots in¬ 
serted in pots of sandy soil in a close pro¬ 
pagating frame in summer. 

The red Valerian (Centranthus ruber). — In 
the garden proper this is a nuisance, hut on 
cliff ledges and in wild, rocky spots along the 
coast, where it grows in profusion, its effect is 
very pleasing. The pink variety is the most 
common, but the rich crimson and white 
forms also grow wild in considerable num¬ 
bers. During the month of June a deep rail¬ 
way cutting close to Torquay Station was 
covered with this plant in its three tints, the 
pink slightly predominating. Of the three the 
crimson is far the finest. — Windham Fitz- 

IIERBERT. 

The Irish Lavender.—I am informed that 
this is the correct name of a delightful little 
dwarf Lavender, which I have had for a long 
time, and which is apparently being sold 
I under various names. It is much dwarfer 
than the common Lavender or the fine Grap- 
penhall variety. I have had it for many 
years in my garden, and it always reminds 



Anemone japonica Queen Charlotte. 


nourished, very effective. This year it 
has been very good with me, the flower- 
slems being Mi feet high, blooms large 
and well filled, and colour good. There 
were quite a hundred good blooms, which 
were larger than those, of any other kind 
I have grown. Prince Heinrich is very 
dwarf, with deep-coloured, semi-double 
flowers of a good constitution, but needs 
liberal culture. Rosea superba, I think 
the finest, of I.emoine’s hybrids, and now 
well known, is certainly a very valuable 
garden flower. In’constitution it is as 
vigorous as the typical forms. The first 
cross 1 made was between the old rubra 
and Lord Ardilaun. and this was identical 
with Lemolne’s new variety, which came 
into my hands a year later. The only 
difference was that my seedling was 
rather more robust and the flowers some¬ 
what larger. For planting among low- 
growing shrubs, and for light or poor 
soils, this variety is excellent. 

Itythet. CORfH^-L. 


which loam and sand form a part, placing 
a layer of fine ashes on the bottom of the ' 
bed first. This will aid drainage, and the 
roots will delve into it. It is an advantage j 
to prevent the cuttings from flagging to 
shade for a day or two, blit this is not 
always needful if they are taken late in 
October. Plants this season, thanks to 
the rains, are full of cuttings.—W. F. D. 

Xochia tricophylla. —This annual is now 
very brilliant in a cool greenhouse. It is com¬ 
monly known as the summer Cypress and has 
a brilliant effect as a dot plant in the open air, 
but there it soon disappears when the cold 
weather comes, but in a cool greenhouse it 
will last well into the autumn, and it also 
forms a pretty room plant amid Ferns, etc. It 
is easily raised from seeds in warmth in 
spring.— E. H. 

Dendromecon rigidum.— Except when very 
severe weather is experienced this is rarely 
without flowers. A native of California, it was 
originally discovered by David Douglas and 
introduced later about 1854 by Mr. W. Lobb. 
From time to time since it appears to have 
been reintroduced, for it is not very hardy, 
and is killed by a severe winter, that, appar¬ 
ently, being the season of its scarcity. It 
grows from 6 feet to 10 feet high, the flowers, 


me of a quaint old-world garden in the 
Emerald Isle, where groups of this and other 
Lavenders were associated w T ith other sweet¬ 
smelling herbs.— 8. Arnott. 

Linum arboreum. —This makes an erect 
bush 9 inches to 12 inches high. Like some of 
the other yellow perennial Linume, it is 
tender, and in very severe winters may be 
killed. It is easily raised from seeds, cut¬ 
tings, or division. I have seen it stand 
almost every winter in a garden as far north 
as Stirling, so that in places further south it 
should give little trouble. This Flax prefers 
a sunny, sheltered nook in the rock garden.— 
8. Arnott. 

Salvia patens. —This is now, at the end of 
September, giving a fine bit of colour from 
seedlings sown in early April. A bed of this 
and Hyacintlnis candicans is most attractive 
in autumn, and not expensive. Given a hot¬ 
bed anyone can raise this Salvia from seed. 
These young plants, when lifted in the 
autumn, may be stored like Dahlias through 
the winter.—W., Surrey. 

Aster Perry's Pink. —This is a fine Michael¬ 
mas Daisy. Of the Amellus family, its height 
and growth are typical of the section to which 
it belongs. It is equally free flowering, and its 
blooms, if not exactly of a true pink, are suf¬ 
ficiently so to warrant the name. It has been 
grown here now for several years, and still re¬ 
tains its popularity—W. McG. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Begonias and Gloxinias having now been 
fairly well dried off, the stems and foliage 
and the most of the soil were removed 
from the tubers. Some good growers per¬ 
mit the tubers when dried off to remain 
in the pots, which are built Into a pile 
under stages in plant-houses in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of hot-water pipes. This is quite 
a good plan, but it entails the sacrifice of 
a quantity of pots which might be put to 
a better use during the winter and spring. 
The practice followed here is to pack the 
tubers into boxes with a good allowance 
of Cocoa-fibre, in which they winter well 
and occupy but little space. These tubers 
are turned out from time to time while 
dormant, once a mouth or so, in order that 
any which may have decayed from acci¬ 
dental bruises or from disease can be re¬ 
moved before damaging the others. It is 
not, I think, advisable to permit the fibre 
to become dust dry. There is always a 
tendency to evaporation in the case of 
tubers when stored, and, to minimise this 
as far as possible, when these periodical 
inspections are made, a damping over is 
given to the fibre. The word damping is 
emphasised, for it is quite easy to overdo 
it, and more danger will ensue to the 
tubers from an over-damp than from a 
dust-dry medium. In the absence of fibre 
it will be found that sand, or finely-sifted 
soil, in a dry state is fairly satisfactory 
for storing. I have known tubers both of 
Gloxinias and of Begonias shaken out and 
kept without any packing upon shelves in 
a fruit-room, but while such tubers may 
keep well enough for a season under such 
conditions, if such treatment is persisted 
in the percentage of losses will be high in 
spring sooner or later.—W. McG., Kirk¬ 
cudbright. 

Begonia Cloire de Lorraine.—Keep the 
shoots tied up, using for supports light 
green painted stakes. Avoid using more 
stakes than are necessary, as any plant 
over-staked has a stiff, unnatural appear¬ 
ance. Pinch off the flower-buds once more 
from those plants intended to bloom in 
October and November, and allow them 
plenty of room, as overcrowding always 
results in inferior quality. Late-rooted 
plants must now receive all encourage¬ 
ment possible, as growth made after the 
month of September is too late to produce 
a satisfactory crop of flowers. These 
plants should be afforded a night tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degs. to 00 degs., with an in¬ 
crease of 10 degs. or more during the day. 
—F. W. G. 

Combretum purpureum. — This stove¬ 
climbing plant is not now often seen. It 
is a native of Madagascar, whence it 
was introduced in 1818, and was, soon 
after that time, extensively grown. Now 
it is practically unknown to the younger 
generation of gardeners. As a rafter plant 
for the stove it is seen to considerable ad¬ 
vantage, the panicles of scarlet flowers 
made up of many spikes being borne 
throughout the summer. It may, if de¬ 
sired. be twined around a few sticks, under 
which conditions it wiil flower freely. It 
is also known as Poivrea coccinen. Some 
grand flowering sprays were shown at one 
of the recent meetings of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society.—W. T. 

Lily of the Valley.— Retarded crowns are 
potted up every fortnight in sufficient numbers 
to meet the demand. From ten to fifteen 
crowns are placed in 6-inch and 7-inch pots, 
any fine Boil sufficinE for the purpose. They 
are then covered with Moss and stood under 
the stage in a house where the temperature 
ranges between 55 degs. to 60 degs. When 
growth commences the pots are stood on the 
stage. So treated the flower-spikes are sturdy 
and do not flag, as is the case when forcing 
is resorted to when the plants are required 
for room deco rat ioor--> 
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TOO MANY APPLES. 

The greatest evil in an Apple country is 
having a number of kinds whose names 
and value people do not always know, in¬ 
stead of keeping to fewer first-rate kinds, 
as the Americans do. In the papers I 
see selections of Apples given as good 
eating, which are certainly not of that 
quality ; also that u certificate has been 
given to a cooking Apple called Rev. W. 
Wilks, as if one wants another new cook¬ 
ing Apple when we have already too many. 

The best eatingApples are the Blenheim, 
Cox’s, D’Arcy Spice. Klbston, Newtown 
Pippin, and Calville blanc. When people 
know the value of Apples that find 
their own sugar there will not be any 
need for those which have to be dosed 
with manufactured sugar, which is known 
to be one of the most unwholesome of 
foods. 

The best eating Apple, as a rule, is the 
best cooking Apple, as anyone may prove 
for himself who cooks a Rlbston or a Blen¬ 
heim. As to the price of such Apples, 
which alarms the timid, it is not nearly 
so high as we pay for flesh food. If any¬ 
one is interested in really delicate cookery, 
and will take the trouble to cook a New¬ 
town, a Rhode Island Greening, a Ribston, 
a Cox’s, or a D’Arcy Spice, he will find it 
a revelation as regards flavour. The Rib¬ 
ston, which is neglected in our country, 
comes from Canada, and some years 
may be had at a moderate price. The 
Newtown is the best of the American 
Apples that come to us, although in their 
own country there are^others almost as. 
good for the cook. 

The number of inferior and sour cook¬ 
ing Apples should be gradually reduced, 
awaiting the coming of more of the finest 
quality Apples. It is a subject that might 
well be taken up by the Horticultural 
Society, and if certificates or prizes are 
given they should be only for fruit of the 
best quality. 


MINT FOR WINTER USE. 

Vert often, at the end of the season, there 
is a quantity of Mint in the garden which 
is allowed to wither, or is cut down, while 
the* housewife purchases dried herbs for 
cooking, or else does without. The 
addition even of dried Mint to the dried 
green Ppas when boiling adds materially 
to their flavour, while a sprinkling of dried 
Mint adds a piquancy to the winter 
salad. 

Mint is very easily dried. Cut the stalks 
of Mint and tie them in small bunches. 
Wash these very carefully and dry in a 
perfectly clean cloth. Either hang the 
bunches in a warm place or else lay them 
on a dish in the oven, with the door stand¬ 
ing open. When quite dry strip off the 
leaves and rub them between the hands 
until well broken. Some people finish the 
process by rubbing the broken fragments 
through a coarse sieve, but this is not 
necessary. When well powdered place the 
Mint in small dry bottles and cork 
tightly. They should always be stored 
In a dry cupboard, as damp spoils the 
herbs, but if kept dry they will last good 
for years. People who are fond of 

Mint vinegar should make a supply in 
the autumn. Take the leaves and wash 
them carefully, and then dry thoroughly 
with a clean towel. Chop finely, and ns 
the Mint is chopped place it at once in a 
wide-mouthed bottle and sprinkle a little 
sugar over. An ordinary pickle-bottle 
does extremely well for the purpose. Fill 
it two-thirds full of chopped Mint, i 
sprinkling between the layers sufficient 
sugar to make four tablesjioonfuls ' 


altogether. Fill the bottle with good 
vinegar, and cork tightly. When wanted 
for use shake the bottle well and pour out 
the quantity required, adding a table¬ 
spoonful of water to every three of the 
prepared Mint and vinegar. A Mint 
vinegar for using with salads is made by 
washing a quantity of Mint leaves. Dry 
perfectly with a clean cloth and bruise the 
leaves with the back of a wooden spoon. 
Place the leaves in a wide-mouthed bottle 
and fill the bottle with a good strong 
vinegar. Cork the bottle and stand in a 
warm place for three months, then strain 
off the vinegar and put it into small 
bottles, which must be tightly corked. This 
vinegar is nice If used to vary the flavour 
of tlie ordinary salad dressing. 

H. T. C. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plum Wyedale.—When October is reached 
there is but a limited range in Plums, and 
perhaps it is well that it is so, for in a 
season like the present, when Plums are 
so plentiful, the palate becomes surfeited 
by the end of the Plum season. With the 
passing of Victoria, Pond’s, and Belle de 
Louvain the season may be said to close, 
because varieties that remain later than 
these are but few. True, there are the 
Damsons and Bullaces, but they do not 
quite take the place of Plums. Wyedale 
is a black Plum of medium size, hardy, 
and regular in bearing, and remaining in 
season during the whole of the month of 
October. It has a pleasant flavour and 
rich purple juice when cooked. Some per¬ 
sons find it good enough for dessert when 
ripe. I am surprised that so good a kind 
is so seldom grown. Another good Plum 
for late use is Cox's Late Red, a smaller 
round fruit. It appears to do better as a 
standard than wall-trained. Under the 
latter course of treatment it would appear 
to be shy in setting, though it flowers 
freely enough. It has a thin or slender 
lateral growth inclined to crowding on 
closely-pruned wall trees.—W. Strug- 
nell. 

Disappointing Apples— There are far 
too many Apples catalogued, and many 
people, attracted by such descriptions as 
“ large,” “handsome,” “ showy and free,” 
“ good for exhibition,” and other epithets, 
may easily be led astray. It were better 
to find out about the quality and the keep¬ 
ing properties of the Apple to be planted. 
Stone's or Loddington Seedling is one of 
these very disappointing sorts, as it will 
not keep after the end of October, and in 
a season like this, when midseason Apples 
are plentiful, waste is inevitable. Other 
large Apples which should be planted with 
caution are Warner's King and Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, while many more large, showy, 
but indifferent keepers will readily occur 
to those familiar with Apples.— Kirk. 

Minestra (Italian soup).—Cut 1 lb. of 
Spanish Onions into rather small dice: 
also prepare a } teacupful of small dice 
of Celery. When they have slowly cooked 
without browning for half-an-hour in a 
little butter in a covered saucepan add 
two or three good Tomatoes cut into dice. 
Five minutes later put in 2 pints of clear 
light stock, or hot water flavoured with a 
cube of meat extract. Season, and wben 
boiling sprinkle in two good tablespoon- 
fuls of vermicelli In small pieces. Cook 
gently for ten minutes longer, and at the 
moment of serving stir in two tablespoon¬ 
fuls of grated Parmesan cheese. 

Cooking Spinach Beet.—I shall be obliged 
if you or some contributor will say exactly 
how this should be cooked—(1) the midribs, (21 
the green part? If the latter is treated like 
Spinach and boiled without water it does not 
pulp properly so as to pass through the sieve, 
and the ribs seem to require an inordinate 
time before they become sufficiently tender.— 
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FRUIT. 

THE MISTAKE IN PEAR GROWING. 
For many years the great mistake with 
Pears has been the neglect of the standard 
In most gardens. One may see large 


the naturally formed trees were a mis¬ 
take, and so such trees went out of 
cultivation. More is the pity, because a 
good standard Pear is a beautiful object 
in flower or in fruit. Messrs. Bunyard, 
of Maidstone, in noticing a remark of 
mine lately about the loss of the standard 


over the Fig and the Peach, which will 
only thrive under our most favourable con¬ 
ditions. It is'a great gain to ire sure of a 
hardy tree: but, after all, the best way to 
illustrate this point is not to appeal to 
generalities, but to take an actual instance 
of planting the Tear as a standard tree. 



Tree of standard Pear Beane Hardy. Gravetye, September, 1915. 


Places without seeing a single example of i Pear-tree, said that so little was the de- , When I determined to try the experi- 
a standard Pear-tree. An active nursery- l maud for such trees that they had burnt 1 ment my soil was of the poorest—the 

mail some generations ago went to several thousands of them. , thinnest coating of clods of heavy soil 

France, and, seeing the results there The Pear Is a native tree, and is by far I over shaly rocks—the very opposite of the 
<lf growing the Pear on the Quince, the most valuable of all our hardy fruits I conditions in which I had seen the best 

he made much stir about it. and even- and the finest in flavour. Being n native Pears growing. A man who was doing 

'"ally people came to/'Unlievr that Tail and a hardy tree, it has great advantage some work on the roof of the house—he 
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came from Northamptonshire — going 
round the garden gave one of the clods 
a kick and said : “ Is that what you 
call soil here? ” 1 had not much hope in 

planting, hut was influenced by the beauty 
of the tree in flower. In the end the 
planting 1ms tyrned out very well, and I 
have the pleasure of seeing trees of the 
finest quality laden with fruit. 

The idea that one gains in space by 
having small trees in the garden is a mis¬ 
take. The hill tree is less in the way 
than the pyramid or the bush, and is much 
less trouble to keep and prune. One gentle 
pruning in autumn is all we ever give. 
The cultivation of the plots is quite easy, 
the trees are not in the way, and the culti¬ 
vation does not injure them. 

One cause of the abolition of the Pear 
standard was the fact Hint when Pears 
were grown in gardens they were often 
varieties of very poor quality, bearing 
poor market fruit, like the Hessle and the 
Green Chisel, and were rightly not 
thought worthy of the space they occu¬ 
pied. Now, however, it has been proved 
that the finest kinds can bo grown in this 
way, not those like Easter Bourrd, that 
want more heat than is usual in our land, 
but such Pears* ns Beurrd Hardy. To 
get this result, apart from a good choice 
of kinds, I secured good, clean-grown trees 
on the natural stock, which is the wild 
Pear. It is not. unusual for trees in 
nurseries to be poor, wobbly tilings that 
never make a tree, and for the standard 
Pear we want a plant that from the first 
looks like n tree and will make one. 

The next point is to be quite sure of the 
quality. It is not uncommon in English 
gardens to find Pears of second-rate 
quality—stewing Pears and various rub¬ 
bish that are not worthy of a place in a 
garden. The popular William’s is not eat¬ 
able by everybody, and ns under the best 
conditions a Pear takes some time to grow 
and to bear, it is essential not to plant any 
hut, those of the best quality. 

I have no wish in this article to lessen 
the value of other forms of trees, all of 
which I grow largely and enjoy the fruits 
of very much, but the standard tree may 
lie planted with advantage in places where 
the others would not be so convenient. 
All forms have their merits, but in places 
where the kiteiien garden is small the 
standard form might be used as nn orna¬ 
mental tree in the shrubbery, and there is 
no tree better for that purpose. 

Sorts to pi.axt as standards.— 
Jargonelle, Doyenne de Merode, Sucree de 
Montlucon. Beurre Giffard, Bound Hardy, 
Marie Louise, Countess of Taris, Le 
Lectier. Souvenir de Jules Gnindon. 
Thompson’s. Beurre Superfin. and Benrrd 
Gonbault. The above have all done well. 

Pears to avoid. —In onr country it is 
common to see Pears of second-rate value 
taking the places that ought to be given to 
first-rate kinds. Some that we name, ns 
Beurre d’Amanlis, Bon Chretien. Catiline. 
Conference, Durondeau. Fertility, Giou 
Morcenu. Hessle, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Mardehal do la Cour, Pitmaston Duchess. 
Souvenir dn Congrds, TTvednle’s St. Ger¬ 
main, and Vicar of Winkfieid are even 
praised highly in catalogues. Some of 
these Pears are doubtless eatable in a good 
season, but the difference between them 
and Pears of first-rate quality is great. 

Pruning. —One of the greatest gains of 
the standard tree is the return to natural 
ways of pruning. The tree is let alone to 
take its own form: the only pruning it 
gets is once in the winter by removing 
eross-tionghs and opening it lip a little to 
the sun. There is no rutting back to de¬ 
stroy the natural fertility of the tree, such 
ns is done with trained trees in gardens. 
Even the buslvrrad the wall trees demand 
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a great deal of care in pruning, and when 
badly pruned they ore fearful to see. The 
labour of pruning and training is in the 
standard tree reduced to one simple opera¬ 
tion every year. 

Selection ok trees. —Plant no weak or 
wobbly tixs*s, such as are not uncommonly 
seen in nurseries. The stems should lie 
straight and clean as gun-barrels. The 
trees should only be worked on the wild 
Pear and want no comfort in the way of 
staking or looking after. Planters would 
also do well to see the stocks before they 
order their trees. W. 


PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 
Amateurs should grow more of these 
fruits than they do. In many parts of 
the country and in good aspects the trees 
do remarkably well and bear remunera¬ 
tive crops of luscious fruits. Thousands 
of cottagers and amateurs who possess 
wails grow Apricots. I do not wish to 
discourage them in the cultivation of this 
grand fruit, but, on the other band, urge 
them to plant more trees. At the same 
time I know that there is plenty of suit¬ 
able wall-space or fence-space not at the 
present time occupied by ahy wall trees. 
Some of it should be devoted to the culti¬ 
vation of Peaches and Nectarines. For 
many years I grew these fruits under 
hundreds of feet run of glass as well as 
on walls with glass at tlie top and on en¬ 
tirely unprotected walls. From all the 
trees Dig crops of fruits were gathered, 
and this was only one case out of hundreds 
more in this country. I feel sure that 
more trees might be grown in smaller gar¬ 
dens with every chance of success. 

When and how to tlant. — The best 
time to plant is early in November. The 
soil must be well impregnated with lime. 
If the trees are simply planted in the 
ground just as one would plant a common 
Laurel then the shoots will probably be 
strong, sappy, not matured at the end of 
the year, and, consequently, fruitless. 
Be at some pains to prepare the ground 
in which the roots are to grow. Provide 
drainage so that water will not lodge near 
the roots, but run away in a few hours’ 
time after the heaviest rains. If the soil 
is naturally clayey and very retentive of 
moisture mix some lighter turfy loam with 
it and have the border raised about 
(> inches above the ordinary level. A 
total depth of IS inches, exclusive of 
drainage material, will be sufficient. 
Broken bricks (old ones) form sound 
drainage; the layer should be about 
C. inches deep with recently-cut turves 
placed on them. Old mortar-rubble should 
he mixed with the soil generally and 
slacked lime with the soil below and that 
above the roots. The prepared space 
should measure about <i feet G inches by 
5 feet, and all the eonqiost used must be 
made quite firm while it is in a medium 
state, neither very wet iter too dry. Bury 
the roots 4 inches deep and never let the 
soil get dry afterwards, but do not keep 
it in a saturated state. 

On walls or fences tlie trees should be 
14 feet or 15 feet apart and fan-trained. 
Specimens with from five to seven branches 
should be pruned back to about 1 foot 
from their base. They should not be per¬ 
manently fastened to the walls or wires 
before early spring, as the roots will not 
be settled in the soil before. The trees 
put in this autumn should develop short- 
jointed shoots well covered with short 
spurs, and have, each year, medium-sized 
shoots bristling with fat fruit-buds their 
entire length. The fruit-bearing shoots 
must l>o trained about 5 inches apart anil 
the side branches must be tied or nailed in 
low down. If there is to be any spare 


space at first this must be in the centre of 
the tree, then it will soon be filled up by 
future growths. Organic manures should 
not be mixed with the soil at planting 
time, all needful stimulants being applied 
afterwards from the surface. 

Varieties to plant : Peaches outside. 
—Duke of York, Early York, and Hale's 
Early. 

Peaches inside.— The above-named and 
Royal George, Bellegarde, Peregrine, 
Duchess of Cornwall, Princess of Wales, 
and Stilling Castle. 

Nectarines outside. — Lord Napier, 
Early Rivers, Elrugo, and Humboldt. 

Nectarines inside.— The above-named 
and Pine Apple, Pitmaston Orange, and 
Spenser. G. G. B. 


NOTES AND REPTAES. 

Lifting and transplanting. —Now is the 

time to make a survey of the fruit quarters 
and mark those trees which a're in need 
of the above. This cheeks rank growth 
and induces fruitfulness if properly 
carried out. If the trees are not too old 
or unwieldy it is a preferable remedy to 
the more drastic one of root-pruning. In 
some cases a partial lifting only and lay¬ 
ing out of the roots afresh suffice, and this 
is generally tlie way Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, and other wall-trained trees 
which have got rather out of hand are 
dealt with. When laying the roots out 
again in a nearly horizontal position a 
little fresh compost is afforded, while the 
mixing of lime-rubbish with the soil for 
stone fruits is a fixed rule. When actual 
lifting lias to be done care has to be taken 
that a good hall of soil is left attached to 
the roots, otherwise the foliage droops and 
dies, and far too severe a check is ad¬ 
ministered to the trees. Even when the 
leaves are down tlie trees recover more 
quickly if the lifting is performed on these 
lines. Both in root-pruning and partial 
lifting tap roots have to be searched for 
and severed when found, for so long as 
these remain intact the lifting of the 
others is labour in vain. This kind of 
work may be safely undertaken at the end 
of the present or early in next month. A 
thorough soaking of water should follow 
tlie relaying of roots and a finish made by 
mulching tlie surface with some kind of 
short litter. For a few days afterwards 
tlie foliage should be syringed in the 
morning and afternoon, which not only 
acts as a reviver, but tends to induce the 
trees to become re-established the more 
quickly. 

Black Currants. — The difficulty with 
these now is to obtain bushes clear of the 
bud mite, and if tills can be done to 
keep them immune from attack for any 
length of time afterwards. New bushes 
should be planted as far away from in¬ 
fested examples as possible, not that so 
doing will render them immune altogether, 
but it may for a season or so ward it off. 
Some bushes planted four years ago oil 
fresli ground and far removed from a plot 
on which a number of old specimens are 
standing kept clean till this season, but 
most of them are now little or much 
affected willi the mite. A rather strong 
damp soil and a slightly shaded position 
suit Black Currants best, and once estab¬ 
lished a liberal surface mulch should lie 
applied annually. To enable newly- 
planted bushes to make vigorous growth 
the soil must be well worked and liberally 
manured beforehand.—A. W. 

Pruning newly-planted trees.— I quite 
agree with those who condemn the 
pruning of newly-planted trees. Trees 
from nurseries are necessarily taken up 
witli the roots much curtailed. If these 
trees are pruned the first year they are 
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nrnfti weakened anfl take years to recover, 
Nothing is lost by leaving them alone for 
a year. I once planted some large Pear ; 
trees with very badly-shaped heads. I 
let thorn grow ns they pleased the first 
year, then 1 entirely cut. off their heads 
leaving only bare poles 18 inches high. 
During the next season these trees threw 
out new heads much larger than those 
cut off. with every new branch long, 
straight, and clean, and disposed In the 
most perfect goblet form, such ns on 
other lines could not have been obtained 
without careful training. A few branches 
had to bo cut out, but not many, as being 
superfluous, and the new trees were in 
every way a great advance on their 
original state, and quite as big as they 


cropping and season of use arc taken into 
account it should be a good variety for the 
amateur who cannot grow many sorts and 
who requires the host croppers. It is n 
good market variety for late September 
and October. My fruits from cordons 
were quite ripe late in September and from 
other trees ten days later.—F. K. 

Checking roots of over-luxuriant trees. 
—There is more than one way of doing 
this. Young trees and those that can be 
easily moved arc best lifted and carefully 
replanted. This checks growth iu a 
moderate way and induces fibres to break 
out iu another direction which leads to 
fertility. Older trees which arc too large 
to more must he dealt with by digging 
round the tree, working under, and cutting 



Hydrangea peliolaris (syn. II. scandens). 


would have been if not so treated.— i 
W. J. Farmer. 

Apple James Grieve. — Few Apples are 
more profitable than this, and so far as | 
I can ascertain it Is the most reliable 
cropper in any form for the amateur. For 
some years' I found it so valuable ns a 
hush that X grew' it later on as a cordon, | 
iu which form it crops more or less freely 
every year. To get good results one must \ 
thin freely. This year on small standards 
the fruits are excellent: indeed, where the 
trees are not overcropped they are of per¬ 
fect shape, colour, and much larger than 
usual, ns the heavy rainfall in the early 
summer on a light soil did much to assist 
in swelling them. Many jiersons say that 
this variety is equal to Cox's Orange. To 
precede that variety it is excellent, but I 
do not agree that it is 
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the tap roots which go straight down. 
The horizontal roots are not the cause 
generally of over-luxuriance, and, if neces¬ 
sary, they can be arrested or partially 
lifted without disturbing the tree. This 
is the best way of dealing with grossnoss 
in reach or Nectarine trees in houses or 
on walls outside, and it gives an oppor¬ 
tunity of adding to the soil something con¬ 
taining the needed lime. Basic slag is 
useful—E. II. 

Watering fruit-trees. — Those wall-trees 
which had to be left unwatered in the end 
of the previous week have now been at¬ 
tended to. There is, just at the present 
time, a certain scarcity of water, but sufli- 
eient has been available to permit of the 
remaining Peach, Plum, and Pear trees 
being well moistened.—W. McG. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HYDRANGEA PETIOLARIS (SYN. H. 

SCANDENS). 

The number of self-clinging, woody 
climbers is very small, and of the few 
which are available the various forms of 
the common Ivy and Vitis inconstans, or, 
as it is better known, Ampelopsis Veitchi, 
are the only ones which are grown to any 
extent. Of the remainder, Hydrangea 
petiolaris is one of tile best, and although 
not a very common plant, it is still suf¬ 
ficiently well known to make it obtain¬ 
able at a moderate price. A native of 
Japan, it lias loug been an inhabitant of 
our gardens, though for many years its 
culture appears to have been confined to 
botanic gardens. It is recognised by its 
scandcnt branches, which form aerial 
roots, after the manner of the Ivy, by 
which they are enabled to climb over any 
convenient supiiort. Planted at the base 
of a wall or tree, and the branches guided 
in the wished-for direction, there is little 
more necessity for training, for the main 
branches produce plenty of secondary 
branchlets, which spread about and .soon 
cover a considerable area. A single plant 
will, in six years or eight years, if planted 
in good loamy soil, cover a space of wall 
20 feet, long and 12 foot to 15 feet high. 
When the desired space is covered annual 
pruning keeps the plant well within 
bounds. Another good way to cultivate 
the plant is to invert a large tree butt and 
place several young plants round the 
outer part. These, in a few years, will 
entirely cover the butt and form a very 
picturesque mass. 


THE DIERVILLAS (SYN. WEIGELA). 
The Dicrvlllas form a valuable group of 
shrubs, for in addition to being easily 
grown and free flowering the majority 
are very hardy and suitable for planting 
in most parts of the British Isles. The 
species arc surpassed in beauty by many 
of the hybrids. Dlervillas are found 
wild in China, Japan, Siberia, and North 
America, those from the Asiatic countries 
being showier' than tliq American kinds. 
They like rich loamy soil and appreciate 
a surface dressing of manure occasion¬ 
ally. Cuttings of soft shoots root quickly 
during late May or early June if they are 
inserted in light soil in a close and warm 
frame. Plants raised from such cuttings 
form serviceable plants quickly, but 
cuttings taken from older wood not only 
take longer to root but are longer in form¬ 
ing good plants. Layering also forms a 
means of propagation. Unprnned examples 
grow into large, wide-spreading bushes, 
sometimes (1 feet or more high and S feet 
or 10 foot across. Pruned bushes do not 
grow so tall, but usually contain a very 
large proportion of flowering wood. Prun¬ 
ing should be done ns soon as the plants 
cease blooming by cutting away the wood 
that has flowered to a jioint where 
vigorous young shoots are growing, 
encouraging -strong branches from near 
the ground line whenever possible. These 
will often grow 3 feet to 5 feet in length 
during the summer, branching freely and 
producing flowers almost from end to end 
the following year. This vigorous prun¬ 
ing may, however, only be adopted satis¬ 
factorily with healthy and vigorous bushes 
growing in rich soil. A mere cropping 
back of the branches, such as one somc- 
I imps sees, should be avoided, for such 
pruning is as ridiculous as it is unneces¬ 
sary. Diervillas are sometimes used for 
forcing with satisfactory results, the most 
suitable plants for the purpose I icing 
those which arc two or three years old and 
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well furnished with young wood. Lift 
them ns soon as the leaves begin to fall, 
pot them at once, arid plunge the pots out- 
of-doors in ashes. In January place in a 
warm and moist greenhouse and force into 
flower gradually. The best kinds to grow 
are:— 

D. floribunda, a vigorous bush up to 
8 feet high, with a considerable spread, 
the dark-red, tubular flowers being borne 
freely in .Tune and sometimes continued 
until August. It is a native of Japan and 
has been in cultivation since 1800, but is 
not now common. Its influence on the 
garden hybrids is noticed in all those 
kinds which have rich blood-red flowers. 
Some of these sorts blossom so freely that 
unless the plants are well fed they fail to 
keep up a succession of strong young 
wood. Perhaps the best known form of 
this species is Eva Rathke, a very useful 
plant either for outdoor or for forcing. 
Lowei and Descantes are other very useful 
kinds. 

D. Florida is a Chinese shrub which 
sometimes exceeds 7 feet in height. The 
tubular flowers are each over an inch 
long, pink outside, and almost white 
within. 

D. grandiflora, from Japan, is similar 
with darker-coloured flowers. 

D. PR/Ecox Is of comparatively recent 
introduction, for it was received in 
France, from Japan, as recently as 1894. 
It flowers freely in early May, the 
blossoms large, deep rose in colour, with 
a yellow throat. Many of the garden 
hybrids have been raised from these three 
species. Good ones are : Abel Carritre 
(rich rose, very free). Avalanche (white), 
Bouquet Rose (rose with yellowish throat), 
Conqu^rant (dark carmine), CoquOte (deep 
rose). Dame Blanche (ivory-white), Fleur 
de Mai (rosy-red), Mont Blanc (white), 
Othello, Pavilion Blanc (flesh and white), 
Saturne (carmine). Seduction (deep car¬ 
mine),and Voltaire (dark red). 

D. japonica, from China and Japan, is 
a fine bush G feet or more high, with rosy- 
red flowers. It is, however, rather less 
hardy than the foregoing kinds. A tine 
white-flowered variety is found in hor- 
tensis, whilst the variety nivea, also 
white-flowered, is also very fine. Neither 
variety should be planted in cold districts. 

D. Middendorfiana, a native of 
Northern China, Manchuria, etc.. Is not 
very hardy, and only thrives in the milder 
parts of the country. It is remarkable by 
reason of its large, sulphur - yellow 
flowers, which appear during late spring. 
It suffers from late frosts rather than 
from winter cold. The two American 
species, 

D. Lomcera and D. sessilifolia, are 
not very attractive, the yellow flowers not 
very showy. D. 


THE CLUSTER ON MARITIME PINE 
(PlNTJS Pi VASTER). 

When in Belgium two years ago I was 
much interested in the use to which this 
Pine had been put in the reclaiming of 
vast tracts of sand dunes. Both iu 
England and Scotland the same method of 
binding shifting sands by means of this 
Pine, aided by the Marram or Mat Grass, 
lias been successfully carried out. Though 
the Cluster Pine has been found invalu¬ 
able for sandy soils by the sea coast, and 
attained to large dimensions in many 
parts of the country, yet the timber is 
almost valueless, except for the manufac¬ 
ture of cheap packing-boxes and ns fire¬ 
wood. Several trees containing from 
80 cubic feet to 100 cubic feet of timber 
have come under my notice, and in one 
instance in Kent the wood was used in 
several ways, but with joor results. One 
of I he largcslv-tfees, containing fully 
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90 cubic feet of wood, was sawn into 
planking of various sizes and the timber 
used for estate work. Some of the boards 
were about 3 feet wide, and, having been 
sawn to 3 inches in thickness, were 
adapted for flooring and shed-cleading. 
In one notable case thirty of the boards 
were used as flooring for a dry faggot- 
shed—a well-built building and thoroughly 
ventilated—but in a few years they were 
all so decayed that they fell to pieces when 
removed. 

When we take Into consideration the 
size and age of the trees from which this 
planking and fencing were cut, and re¬ 
member that the timber Is permeated with 
resin, and on that account heavier than 
almost any other Pine wood that I know, 
it seems remarkable that the lasting pro¬ 
perties are not greater. It has, however, 
long been known that the endurance of 
the timber of the Cluster Pine is not great, 
and that even as firewood it is poor. The 
Cluster Pine is a tree of rapid growth, 
and at Keston, in Kent, has produced 
1J cubic feet of timber per annum for 
ninety years. It Is best known as a sea¬ 
side tree, and is valuable for reclaiming 
sandy wastes and dunes; but in Kent 
equally rapid growth has been recorded 
where the trees are growing on deep 
gravelly soil. A. D. Webster. 


Rhus Henryl. — This vigorous-growing 
Rhus is a native of Szechuen, where it 
was originally discovered by Professor 
Henry in 18SS. It belongs to the pinnate¬ 
leaved section and forms a small tree 
15 feet or more high, with a short trunk 
and a rather large bead of branches 
clothed with handsome leaves. The 
flowers, small, greenish, and produced in 
panicles about the points of the branches, 
are succeeded by small fruits which are 
bright red and very attractive when ripe 
in September. Propagation Is easily 
effected by seeds, whilst it is probable 
that it could be increased by root cuttings 
in the same manner as many of the other 
kinds of Rhus.—D. 

The autumn tints on double Cherries.— 

The double Cherriea are of considerable value 
because of the autumn tints of the leaves. The 
(tret to assume the autumnal colouring was 
one received from France as New Rose. 
Within a week or so C. Watereri was quite 
brilliant, and now it is ooming the turn of 
Jas. H. Veitch. These three were planted side 
by side.— S. Aksoit. 

Neillla opulifolia in autumn. —This is very 
beautiful this autumn in its leaf-colouring. 
A good bush is handsome in the garden. As a 
flowering ehrub it does not rank very high in 
my estimation, but in autumn it more than 
compensates for its deficiencies during the 
rest of the year.—S. Aknott. 


Terns injured.— Can you tell me what is 
the cause of Fern fronds (like those enclosed) 
turning black? They are seedlings raised 
about three yeais ago, and planted out 
amongst other Feins which are all right, so 
it is not soil or watering, but something to 
do with this particular variety of Fern. All 
are not like this, but most of the plants of 
this kind are more or less affected. The 
fronds come up green, but go off. It first 
became troublesome about six or eight weeks 
back— Geo. H. Rippin. 

(The Fern fronds are damaged through 
the attack of the eelworm (Apelenchus 
j olesistus) upon them. This pest appears 
to creep up the outside of the plant and 
enter the foliage through the sternal open¬ 
ings. Spraying with a nicotine wash 
would probably kill it, or at least reduce 
its numbers. It is not usually trouble¬ 
some outdoors, but often does great 
damage to Ferns in houses, especially 
when the houses are kept close. The eel- 
worm is unable to sustain itself for long 
when in a dry atmosphere, and, therefore, 
if the Ferns be transplanted, after being 
cut back, into a position in which they 
will lie more exposed to the air it is pro¬ 
bable that they will grow away clean 
again, ns the pest will not he so likely to 
reach the foliage.) 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

DISBUDDED CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN 
THE OUTDOOR GARDEN. 
Dosing the last few years considerable 
attention has been paid to the cultivation 
of disbudded Chrysanthemums in the out¬ 
door garden, a few of our leading market 
growers growing some hundreds of 
thousands of plants in this fashion. As a 
rule, the plants are put out in the late 
spring or early summer and are grown on 
unhindered, and in many cases first crown- 
buds are secured. By taking the first 
crown-bud it is not possible to procure so 
many blooms as when second crown-buds 
are retained, and it is for this reason, as 
well as to make a display just a little Jater. 
that they are preferred. From a com¬ 
mercial point of view the latter method is 
better, as it is possible to get any number 
between nine nnd eighteen blooms from as 
many shoots when the second crown-buds 
are retained. It simply means that only 
one bud on each shoot must be allowed to 
develop, and when this rule is observed the 
plants will yield handsome blooms each 
from 4 inches to G inches in diameter and 
of splendid quality. Some of the more 
profuse-blossoming kinds that are speci¬ 
ally suited for growing on in what is 
known as spray form are allowed to grow 
on to the terminal buds, which are slightly 
thinned out. When such sprays of buds 
develop they make exceedingly pretty 
decorative material. Some of the more 
interesting sorts that do best when dis¬ 
budded are the following: — 

Cranford Pink. —Soft pink is a correct 
description of its colour, and the form of 
the flower leaves nothing to be desired. 
The flowers of this ought always to be 
disbudded. 

Dolores. —This is good either disbudded 
or undisbudded. It flowers very early 
nnd the colour is a rather unique tone of 
bronzy terra-cotta. 

Almirante. — Of the many beautiful 
chestnut-crimson sorts this is one of the 
best. The colour is particularly bright, 
the rather uarrow florets pleasingly re¬ 
flexed. This is a very branching variety. 

Alcalde. — This is said to be a sport 
from the last-named variety. The form 
of the flower and the habit of the plant 
are similar, but the colour is distinctly 
more brilliant. 

Cbanfordia. — In order to see this 
variety at its best the flowers should be 
disbudded to one bud on each shoot. The 
result of this treatment is seen in large 
and handsome golden-yellow flowers of 
drooping form. For late October this is 
an indispensable sort. 

Framfield Early White is, without 
exception, one of the very best early- 
flowering white kinds. Unless this plnnt 
is disbudded the result is not by any means 
satisfactory. When disbudded the flowers 
are very chaste and beautiful, and of good 
form. 

Nina Blick.— This is an early sort and 
mostly grown in undisbudded form. To 
be seen at Its best, however, the plant 
should be disbudded. I have seen flowers 
of this from Scotch growers’ gardens in 
magnificent form, the colour almost a 
crimson-bronze. Generally speaking the 
colour is reddish-bronze. 

Perle Chatillonaise. — This is in¬ 
finitely better when disbudded, the flowers 
then being large and of beautiful form, 
and the colour a pleasing creamy white, 
freely tinted and suffused salmon. 

J. Bannister. — This is a unique 
bronzy-coloured sport from Perle Cliatil- 
lonaise, the flowers similar in every re¬ 
spect but colour to those of the parent 
variety. The specialists describe the 
colour as lemon-vellow, deeply overlaid 
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with reddish-copper, but I have never 
been able to understand this description. 

Perle Rose. —This is of dwarf and 
sturdy habit, the flowers of a rosy-mauve 
colour, of good size, and pleasing form 
when disbudded. It is an October-flower¬ 
ing sort. 

Bronze Perle. — This is a sport from 
Perle Rose, the colour a pleasing tone of 
golden-bronze. In every other respect it 
is identical with the parent variety. 

Cranford Yellow.— I have seen hand¬ 
some bunches of this already this season 
in the shops, where its flowers, of good 
size and pleasing form, have been much 
admired. The colour is a pure yellow, 
and, although it is better when disbudded, 
it is quite good when only partially dis¬ 
budded. B. G. 


VEGETABLES. 

LATE-PLANTED POTATOES. 
There is really nothing new in planting 
Potatoes in summer for a late autumn 
crop. It was practised pretty well a 
century ago by market gardeners round 
Loudon, and was only discontinued when 
the Channel Islands and Scilly Isles 
furnished produce much In advance of the 
mainland crops. Cuthill, who was one of 
the best market growers and a great 
authority, in his little book, which I read 
some fifty years ago and which probably 
does not exist at the present time, de¬ 
scribed the method of producing new 
Potatoes for early spring use by means of 
summer-planting. I do not remember the 
exact date for planting, but the directions 
were to choose a well-drained plot of 
ground, preferably under a wall or fence, 
south aspect preferred, the soil- to be very 
free and rather light. Some time at the 
beginning of the winter they were to be 
covered with straw or Fern and remained 
in the ground until the market was right 
for them. This was considered to be a 
remunerative crop when the season was 
fairly favourable. I never ate any of these 
Potatoes, but I suppose that being only 
three parts grown and kept in the soil the 
skins remained soft up to early spring, 
could be scraped and passed for spring- 
grown tubers. Some years ago I bought 
some Potatoes which were the most curi¬ 
ous sample I ever saw. They were big, 
with a rough skin, and by no possible 
means could they be rendered eatable. The 
grower did not know the name, and I never 
knew where he obtained them. They were 
eventually put under a bench in a shed 
and remained there some eighteen months. 
They made some long, semi-blanched 
shoots, and to my surprise when they were 
cleared out, had formed quite a mass of 
young tubers which were as tender and 
well-flavoured as could be wished. If a 
second crop is to be taken, the ground 
must, of course, be in first-rate heart aud 
the variety used must be a first early. 
This way of growing Potatoes, however, 
must be classed with very early-sown Peas, 
dwarf Beans to come in in autumn, which 
are chance-your-luck crops, good and pro¬ 
fitable when frosts keep off, but apt to be 
much cut up by weather vicissitudes. 

J. Cornhill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cauliflowers.— Plants of autumn Cauli¬ 
flowers should be protected from frost. 
Covering the curds with the foliage is sufli- 
eient to ward off a few degrees of frost, 
but as time goes on some other protection 
will be necessary. It is a good plan to lift 
as many of the plants as possible when the 
crowns are formed and arrange them in 
convenient batches for protection. The 
plants should be lifted^pgfefully, retaining 
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as much soil about the roots as possible, 
and placed within 15 inches of each other 
in trenches, which should be made suffi¬ 
ciently deep to allow a few inches of the 
stem to be covered with soil. If the 
ground is dry the plants should be 
copiously watered as each row is planted. 
In this manner the supply may be main¬ 
tained for some time after the ordinary 
crop is over.— F. W. Gallop. 

Root crops storing _Maincrop Carrots 

and Beetroot are ready for lifting and 
storing. To leave the Carrots in the 
ground any longer is to run the risk of 
having the majority of the roots spoilt by 
splitting should there be a heavy rain¬ 
fall, while the Beetroot, being more 
tender, is liable to injury should there he 
frosts. Carrots keep well if placed in 
layers with nearly dry soil, ashes, or sand 
between them in the root store. If there 
is no root store the roots may then be 
“ clamped ” like Potatoes. Beetroot keeps 
best when buried in a border under a wall 
or hedge in an upright position, with the 
leaves only showing above ground. 
Adequate protection in frosty weather can 
then be given either with Bracken or long 
litter, this being loosely laid over the sur¬ 
face of the borders. The alternative is to 
store the roots in the same way as Car¬ 
rots. The last sown breadth of Globe Beets 
is now ready for use. These will be taken 
into the root store direct for present use. 
The lifting both of Carrots and long- 
rooted Beets has. to avoid breakage of the 
roots and “bleeding” in the last-named 
instance, to be carefully done, using 
digging forks for the purpose. Parsnips 
will be left where grown for some time to 
come. 

Earthing up Celery.— There is not now 

the same eagerness to get Celery moulded 
up early as was at one time the case. 
Certainly, if sticks are wanted in the 
middle of October earthing up must be 
done betimes, but such produce is never so 
good—nor does it keep so long—as that 
which is moulded up later. It is obvious 
that when early earthing up is done there 
is no further chance of effective watering, 
aud if a period of dry weather ensues the 
chances are that many of the plants will 
be spoiled. It is quite permissible to put 
a little soil to the plants when they begin 
to spread, but afterwards no more should 
be added until about six weeks before the 
sticks are required. This will, in a general 
way, be long enough to ensure blanching. 
About the end of October the moulding of 
the main crop may be pushed on as rapidly 
as possible when the soil is in a senal-dry 
condition, but for late supplies I am con¬ 
vinced that the later moulding is done the 
hardier will the plants be, and the hearts 
will resist severe frost all the better from 
their longer exposure in a green state.— 
Kirk. 

Heeling in Broccoli.— Late Broccolis are 
generally laid in in a slanting direction 
with heads to the north—heeling in as it is 
termed. This is done by removing soil 
from the northern side, and then with the 
spade thrusting them over and placing 
some soil over the stem and making firm. 
In this position they are generally safe. 
Snow is a great protection if it comes, and 
the sun has less power when the plant is 
laid down with heart pointing northwards. 
Late Cauliflowers and winter Broccoli are 
better lifted with balls, some of the bottom 
leaves removed, and planted somewhat 
thickly in a deep, cold pit. Veitch’s Self- 
protecting Broccoli will stand several 
degrees of frost, but to make it quite safe 
better lift the plants with balls, and 
either plant them in a cold-house or 
outside in a deep trench, and when severe 
frost comes shelter the hearts with straw. 


mats, or in some other way. Much pro¬ 
tection can be given during frosty weather 
with Bracken and evergreen branches, or 
other light, feathery substances that will 
shade from the sun. It is the alternate 
freezing and thawing that do the harm.— 
E. H. 

Turning over new leaves. —The tax-collector 
ie among ua and there ie no eecape from him, 
and everybody is preaching economy, and the 
gardener is tne first to Buffer when the pinch 
comes. The question that is agitating most 
people now is: What are the best crops to 
grow? In the first place, food crops are the 
most urgent, aud we want to select things to 
suit the land, and at the present time we 
should plant a good breadth of early Cab¬ 
bages and sow Onions and hardy Lettuces 
abundantly. There is yet time to sow Prickly 
Spinach, but the sower should lose no time 
now. White Stone Turnip sown now, late 
though it be, will be useful in the spring, as 
the tops will do for Greens.—E. H. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom October 28tii. —New Zealand 
Veronicas (in variety), Rock and Sun 
Roses, Uamamelis virginica, Tea, China, 
and Climbing Roses, Clematis (in variety), 
hardy and other Fuchsias (in variety). 
Honeysuckles, Myrtle, Laurustinus, 
Strawberry-tree, Genista hirsute, Hyperi¬ 
cums, Heaths (in variety), Romneyas, 
Phygelius capensis, Solanum jasminoides, 
the Jalap-plant, Mina lobata, Eccremo- 
carpus s caber, Ceanothus (various), 
Clerodendron Fargesi, Nandina damestica, 
Jasminutn nudiflorum, Osmanthus ilici- 
folins, Daphne Dauphini, Dwarf Gorsc, 
Tree Ivies, Andromeda floribunda, Lion's- 
tail, Eupatorium Weinmunnianum, Vibur¬ 
num rhytidophylluni, Hydrangeas, Pheas- 
ant’s-tail Grass, Michaelmas Daisies 
(in variety), Chrysanthemums (in 
variety), Pcntstemons, Everlasting Peas, 
Convolvulus mauritanicus, Dwarf Cam¬ 
panulas, Gromwells, Tropceolum tubero¬ 
sum, T. canariense, Linum arboreum, 
CEnothera macrocarpa. Geranium san- 
guineum, hardy Cyclamens, Helianthus 
(in variety), Crocus speciosus. Snap¬ 
dragons (in variety), Violets, Cornflowers, 
Pyrethrum uliginosum, Gazania splendens, 
Clarkias, Accrocliniums, Swan River 
Daisy, Gypsophila muralis. Fumitory, 
Pimpernels, Potentillas, Violet Cress, 
Polygonum vaccinifolium, Chrysogonum 
virginianum, Sedum Sieboldi, Monroe s 
Mallow, Kaffre Lily, Lily of the Field, 
Crocosmia imperialis, Zauscltneria cali- 
fornica splendens. Cardinal Lobelias, the 
Japanese Windflower (in variety), Apono- 
geton grandiflorum. Shamrock Pea, Per¬ 
petual Carnations, -Aubrictias, Mexican 
Poppy, Pampas Grasses (in variety), 
Dahlias (in variety). Salvia splendens, 
S. uliginose. Hellebore. Lavateras, 
Mcscmbryant liemuins, Portulaccas, Ar¬ 
maria Laucheana rosea, Cypcrus longus, 
African Rope Grass. Phragmitis commu¬ 
nis. Poly gala Chamwbuxus purpurea, 
Platystcmon californinum. 

Work of the week. —The preparation of 
the ground for spring-sown Sweet Peas is 
now being carried out. This will allow 
the soil to settle and become weathered. 
As this position has been used for two 
successive seasons the soil has become 
somewhat impoverished. The exhausted 
soil has, therefore, been taken out in 
rings each 4 feet in diameter by 2 feet 
0 inches deep and the spaces refilled with 
fresh loam. The Peas will be raised in 
pots and planted out in groups of distinct 
varieties in the spring, about twenty to n 
group. Autumn-sown Peas are growing 
freely, and are dusted with soot at fre¬ 
quent intervals to keep down slugs. On 
the mixed border several varieties of 
<Tielone barbata which have come to hand 
at different times have now been collected, 
aud form two good-sized groups. Lilium 
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pardalinum, which spreads freely, has 
lieen lifted, divided, and replanted in a 
fresh position, the white and blue Scabiosa 
eancasiea forming a groundwork. Some 
Achillens have been treated in the same 
way, as also Spartina polystachyn, a tall 
and graceful Grass, which has been sidif 
up and now forms a tine group. Among 
thinly-planted Rhododendrons, Nemophiln 
insignis has been sown. Groups of the 
Rosy Loosestrife and Erigeron Asa Gray 
have been added to the mixed border, 
while a group of the former will be 
planted by the waterside—its true home. 
A large mass of Heaths of a variety no 
longer attractive has been cleared away to 
make room for a batch of Erica mediter- 
ranea liybrida, which on established plants 
is now commencing to flower. Cedrouella 
cana lias been planted at ilie base of a 
low. warm wall, while some new Vines 
and Rubi have been put in to furnish 
vacant spaces on the pergolas. The 
colouring of the Vines lias been magnifi¬ 
cent this year, and where the cnnes have 
been allowed to ramble among the 
branches of old Apple-trees, the ripening 
fruit of the latter, together with the gor¬ 
geous colouring of the Vine leaves, shows 
tlie fine ell'eet of this method of using them. 
Clematis alpina has been planted on 
fences, banks, and in positions where the 
shoots may fall over a low wall. Carna¬ 
tions plan led in (he open garden have 
been fenced in witli wire netting as a pro¬ 
tection against rabbits, which are some¬ 
times a source of trouble during hard 
weather. K M. 

Sussex. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Cordon Pears. — The present is a good 
time for top-dressing the narrow borders 
in which Tears are planted when grown 
in this way. Timely aid in this direction 
tends to keep the trees In a healthy, fruit- 
hearing condition, and influences both the 
size and quality of the fruit in a marked 
degree. The surface soil should be re¬ 
moved to tlie depth of a few inches or 
until roots are found iu good numbers, re¬ 
placing it with compost consisting for the 
most l>art of fibroins loam with proiior- 
tionate quantities of burnt soil, wood- 
ashes, lime-rubbish if deemed necessary, 
and bone-meal. This, having been spread 
evenly over the roots, should be trodden 
quite linn and then mulched with short 
litter. An annual top-dressing, though 
beneficial, lias sometimes, for various 
reasons, to be omitted. When such is tlie 
case a dressing of, partially-rotted rich 
manure should be given instead. The 
innnurial proiierties will lie washed out of 
this by rain during the winter, and it also 
encourages the formation of surface roots. 
The remains of the mulch act as a con¬ 
servator of moisture during the summer 
months. 

Other wall fruit*trees. — The same 
amount of attention should lie paid to the 
alleys every second or third season, ospooi- 
ally when the borders in front arc devoted 
to the cultivation of fruits, vegetables, or 
flowers. With tlie jiortion next the wall 
well filled with feeding roots, as a result 
of applying a top-dressing of new compost 
now and again, tlie trees do not then suffer 
to any appreciable extent from the fact of 
Ihe remaining portion of the border being 
close-cropped. Another incentive towards 
the attainment of the desideratum men¬ 
tioned is to keep the alley portion of the 
border moist at all times, more particu¬ 
larly during the summer, when tlie trees 
are in fall growth. 

Fruit-gathering. — Tlie gathering and 
storing of tlie late-keeping sorts are now 
going forward. The last to lie gathered 
in regard to Tears will be liergamotte 
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d’Esperen and Josephine de Malines, and of 
Apples, Norfolk Beaufin, Wellington, aud 
a few choice dessert kinds. So far Tears 
are keeping remarkably well and the 
quality is excellent. That fine Pear, Souv. 
de Congres, tlie flavour of which is not 
esteemed by all alike, will last quite 
another fortnight, Louise Ilonne is also 
particularly good this year. An excellent 
crop of both Marie Louise and Doyenne 
du Cornice has been gathered and stored. 

Early forcing. — It is questionable 
whether, under existing circumstances, 
this will lie carried out to any extent, if 
at all, before the close of the year, but 
such considerations should not deter the 
forwarding of preliminary operations, 
such as pruning, tlie loosening and clean¬ 
ing of trees and rods from trellises, 
cleansing of structures, and the re-tying 
of Teach and Fig trees so soon as the 
liniewashing of walls and other portions 
of brickwork lias been attended to. 

Pruning Vines _With regard to Vines 

from which the earliest eroi« are expected 
the laterals arc cut back to the two lower¬ 
most. buds. When these break, the shoot 
which shows the better bunch of tlie two 
is retained and tlie other pulled off. This 
method offers an objection, in that it loads 
to the spurs becoming more elongated in 
a given time than if closer pruning were 
practised. On tlie other hand, there is the 
compensating advantage of being in a posi¬ 
tion to exercise greater discrimination in 
the selection of bunches to form tlie crop, 
a fact of great importance in relation to 
the early forcing of Vines. After pruning, 
the rods are relieved of all loose hark, 
scrubbed with soapy water, and finally 
dressed with sulphur made into a thin 
paste with the aid of soft soap and hot 
water. Tlie latter is deferred until the 
structural cleansing lias boon performed. 
This is a good antidote when red spider 
and mildew have been in evidence during 
tlie past season. For mealy bug and scale 
tlie more drastic remedy consisting of a 
mixture of coal-tar and clay reduced to 
the consistency of paint by tlie addition 
of hot or boiling water is then required. 
As the rods are not tied in their positions 
until the buds have broken they are In the 
meantime loosely slung under tlie trellis. 
All that remains to lie done after this is 
the top-dressing of tlie border which is 
entirely inside. Until the time for starting 
is decided upon the vinery is kept quite 
cool and freely ventilated, unless severe 
frost threatens, when I lie ventilators are 
closed and sufficient lioat turned into the 
pipes to prevent tlie water in them 
freezing. 

Peach-trees.— After pruning, which con¬ 
sists of a further thinning of the young 
wood where left too thick, so that when 
tied out it will he about 5 niches apart all 
over the trees, both branches and shoots 
are liberated from tlie trellis and tied into 
bundles to enable tlie cleaning of tlie roof 
being more conveniently done. Where 
scale is present or red spider lias been 
troublesome the trees are cleaned, but not 
finally dressed until house-cleansing opera¬ 
tions have been completed. For red spider 
and mildew the sulphur wash mentioned 
with respect to Vines is an excellent 
remedy. For scale tlie whole of tlie 
branches and shoots should be brushed 
over with ail approved insecticide, taking 
care lmtli in this and every instance to 
work the brush from the base to tlie points 
of tlie young wood. The trees are then 
re-tied, securing the main branches to tlie 
trellis with tarred twine and tlie remainder 
of the wood with raffia. Top-dressing of 
the border completes tlie preparations. 
The house is kept open, except when severe 
weather appears imminent, until tlie time 
for starting arrives, it is a mistake to 


exiH>se the buds to too great a degree of 
frost, as there is always a risk of their 
being Injured or killed outright. 

Early Figs.— Root-pruning aud top-dress¬ 
ing of borders having already liad atten¬ 
tion, the next consideration is the thinning 
and regulating of tlie wood. This should 
he done before liberating the trees to 
undergo their annual cleansing. Special 
attention has to be directed to tlie carry¬ 
ing out of the latter when red spider has 
infested the foliage during the past sum¬ 
mer, and still more so when brown scale 
has been and is yet present on the wood. 
The best way of dislodging tlie scale Is to 
take a nearly worn-out. paint-brush and 
effectually free it of. all trace of paint by 
washing it with soft soap and soda iu very 
hot water. With tills and an approved 
insecticide tlie wood should be vigorously 
brushed or scrubbed, taking care when do¬ 
ing so not to injure the embryos on the 
young wood. This will also be the means 
of disposing of red spider should any lie 
present. After the cleaning of the house 
and liefore training out and tying the trees 
afresh to tlie trellis every lsirtion of wood 
is dressed with sulphur as for Vines. In 
a similar manner should pot-trees be 
cleaned and dressed ready for starting, 
when these are relied on to yield the 
earliest, crop of fruit. 

Wallflowersji — These are now about to 
lie planted in quantity, as I lie last of the 
summer occupants of tlie flower-beds are 
being pulled up. As tlie roots of Wall¬ 
flowers quickly impoverish the soil in 
which they are planted, some amount of 
well-rotted manure is best dug in before 
planting takes place. The ground being 
moist and the plants having been deprived 
of tlieir tap roots before being pricked out 
it is anticipated that the roots will lift 
with a good ball. As the planting pro¬ 
ceeds tlie roots will ho settled into place 
with a good soaking of water. 

Montbretias. —The present is a favour¬ 
able time for lifting and re-planting these. 
This must lie done every second or third 
year if good results are wished for. The 
largest of the corms only should be planted 
where a show of bloom is looked for. The 
smaller eorms or spawn are best planted 
by themselves elsewhere, when in the 
course of a season or two they will be 
eligible for planting in groups in borders 
and so forth. 

Pansies.— Those will now be used for 
the tilling of a number of beds for spring- 
flowering. Trior to planting, tlie soil in 
the beds will be enriched with old hotbed 
manure, and. when dug, broken to a fine 
condition with a digging-fork. To ensure 
a fine display the plants will be dis]>ose<l 
at a distance of !) inches each way all over 
the bells. A thin mulch of sifted leaf- 
mould is afforded after planting is finished. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

The early Peach-house. — Trovided the 
new wood is well riiiened tlie trees should 
now be pruned, cleansed, and trained. Be¬ 
fore the trees are trained all the wood¬ 
work and glass should be thoroughly 
washed with soft soap and hot water. 
Thoroughly cleanse the trees with Gishurst. 
compound, using 1 oz. of tlie speciiic to 
1 gallon of water. Apply the wash with 
a soft brush, which should be drawn to¬ 
wards the ends of the shoots to avoid in¬ 
juring the buds. When washed, the trees 
should lie fastened neatly to the trellis, 
after which the borders should receive at¬ 
tention. Remove 2 inches or 3 inches of 
the surface soil and top-dress with rich 
loam, mixing a (l-incb iiotful of bone-meal 
with each barrowload of the new soil. 
Next apply a light mulch of stable manure 
or manure from a spent Mushroom-bed. 
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Trees In pots that are intended for fur¬ 
nishing the orehard-hou.se, if still in the 
ojien, must be plunged to the rims of the 
pots in leaves or ashes to prevent the pots 
being broken by frost. 

Tomatoes. — A sowing of Tomatoes 
should be made now to furnish plants for 
fruiting next spring. I lind the most con¬ 
venient method is to sow in O-inch pots. 
The i>ots should be thoroughly clean and 
well drained, covering the drainage 
material with fibrous loam. Fill the pots 
with a compost of finely-sifted loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, and sow the seeds thinly 
and evenly, place the pots in a house 
having an intermediate temperature, cover 
with a pane of glass, removing this each 
morning for a short time. As soon as the 
seedlings appear place the pots on a shelf 
fully exposed to the light. 


with advantage be planted at the margin 
of the woods or in a cool part of the 
shrubbery. 

Eremuri are very suitable for the serni- 
wlld garden and show to advantage 
against a background of tall Itamboos, or 
they may be associated with dwarf-grow¬ 
ing shrubs in a sheltered corner, while 
they succeed admirably at the back of the 
herbaceous border. In whatever position 
they may be their stately spikes of llowers 
invariably attract attention. To flower 
these plants successfully their first season 
the planting should be done early in 
autumn, and the sooner after the foliage 
has decayed the better. The best soil for 
Eremuri is a deep, rich loam that has been 
trenched and enriched with plenty of de- I 
cayed manure and leaf-soil. Growth com- J 
uiences very early in the spring, and, us j 


Marguerite Mrs. F. Sander.— A number 
of plants propagated from cuttings last 
spring proved valuable for planting out. 
as extremes of wet and dry weather had 
no detrimental effect on the flowering. Nor 
does continued wet weather spoil the ap- 
l»ea ranee of the blooms, which is the case 
with many white-flowered plants. A stock 
of this plant is easily raised from cuttings 
inserted at any time. The best method is 
to tut up a few old plants in the autumn 
and cut them hard back, placing them in 
a warm, moist house, where they will 
quickly make fresh growths suitable for 
cuttings. These may be inserted thickly 
in pots or. pnns and placed in the propa¬ 
gating pit. When rooted they should be 
potted singly into small 00-slze pots and 
grown in a warm atmosphere near to the 
roof-glass, transferring into larger pots us 



A good type of incurved Japanese Chrysanthemum. 


Lily of the Valley needs lifting every two 
or three years to prevent the crowns be¬ 
coming weak through overcrowding, and 
the present is a suitable time for the work. 
It is better to deal with half the bed in 
one season, ns the flowers are usually not 
so line the first year after replanting. The 
ground should be thoroughly prepared by 
trenching and manuring, and should the 
soil be heavy and retentive leaf-soil should 
he incorporated with it. The crowns 
should be carefully divided and graded, 
planting the larger ones by themselves, as 
such may tie depended upon to flower. In 
planting, dig out a shallow trench and 
Plant the crowns about 3 inches npnrt, 
leaving a space of about 9 inches between 
the rows. The crowns should be just 
covered with soil when planted. Any 
wrplus crowus of the smaller sizes may 
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the young foliage is very susceptible to 
injury from frost and cold winds, it is ad¬ 
visable to plant in sheltered situations. It 
is also advisable to afford some protection 
in spring, a few evergreen boughs serving 
the purpose exceedingly well. 

Chrysanthemums. — Outdoor Chrys¬ 
anthemums have done well this autumn 
and have been very valuable for cutting. 
As Siam as the flowers are over the plants 
should be lifted for stock pur|x>ses. Itoxes 
used for rooting cuttings are very suitable 
for storing the old roots, and if they are 
lifted with a fair proportion of soil at¬ 
tached to them it will not be necessary to 
use much extra soil. The boxes should be 
placed in a cold frame, and if a covering 
of leaf-mould to the depth of 2 inches be 
placed over the plants it will act as a pre¬ 
ventive against slugs and frost. 


the roots need increased space. The 
growths should be stopped at intervals to 
encourage a bushy iiabit. 

Jerusalem Artichokes. — Fart of this 
crop should be got up and stored in damp 
sand for use during the winter in case 
severe frost makes lifting difficult. It is 
not necessary to lift the whole crop, as 
the tubers are quite hardy, ami are even 
better left in the ground until spring, when 
the remainder may be lifted, the ground 
levelled, and replanting done in one opera¬ 
tion. 

Parsnips are better for remaining in the 
ground and left to the frost. In the event 
of hard weather, however, a few roots 
should be lifted and placed away from the 
air for convenience. 

Seakale. — Strong one-year-old crowns 
grown for taking tip' and 1 facing under 
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cover will now be lifted, cutting off all the 
thongs and placing them on one side. 
These will then be ready for cutting into 
lengths and tying in bundles during wet 
days to provide stock for next year. The 
crowns Intended for forcing are placed 
thickly together and covered with ashes 
until required for this purpose. An occa¬ 
sional dish may easily be produced by 
placing a number of roots rather thickly 
in large pots and filling in the spaces be¬ 
tween them with fine, rich soil, which 
should be pressed firmly amongst the roots. 
The pots may afterwards be stood in a 
forcing pit, the Mushroom-house, or any 
dark place where there is sufficient heat 
to start the crowns into growth. In order 
to thoroughly blanch the shoots other 
larger pots should be inverted over those 
In which the crowns are planted, and all 
light excluded by stopping up the crevices 
with damp Moss. If the soil used is in a 
moist condition no water will be required 
until growth commences, when clear water 
warmed to 70 degs. should be applied as 
often as necessary. Where large supplies 
are required a better plan is to make up a 
gentle hotbed in the Mushroom-house or 
other convenient place where all light can 
be excluded. On this hotbed plant the 
crowns closely together in about 9 inches 
of soil. It will be an advantage if fire- 
heat is available during times of frost. 

Endive. — To keep up supplies of this 
winter salad plants must be lifted and 
placed where they can be blanched. I find 
the Mushroom-house the best place for 
blanching Endive at this season. The 
plants are lifted carefully with a good 
amount of soil adhering to the roots and 
planted rather thickly on a spent Mush¬ 
room-bed. Successions! batches nre placed 
in the Mushroom-house as required. 

The rotation of crops is of the greatest 
importance and should receive considera¬ 
tion long before the time for sowing or 
planting arrives, so that the ground may 
be treated appropriately. A change of site 
is beneficial to most vegetables, though 
there are exceptions, for good crops of 
Onions, Shallots, and Globe Artichokes 
may be cultivated year after year on the 
same ground. Potatoes will also succeed 
on the same piece of ground successively, 
provided the soil lie well worked and 
manured each time. Carrots, Parsnips, 
and Beet should follow crops for which 
the ground was specially well manured, 
as the use of fresh manure is detrimental 
to them. The Brasslca family should not 
be allowed to follow each other, but should 
generally succeed tap-rooted vegetables. 
The treatment of Celery brings the ground 
into a high state of cultivation, and most 
vegetables do well after this crop. 

F. W. Gai.i.op. 

SCOTLAND. 

Outside work. —Favoured by excellent 
autumn weather, much progress has been 
made during the week. A large break, 
intended next, year for Peas and Onions, 
was trenched. The importance of deep 
cultivation for these (indeed for all) crops 
cannot be over-estimated. The quarter 
in question was trenched to a depth of 
almost 3 feet. At the bottom was placed 
a good layer of garden rubbish, the 
accumulations of Pea-straw, Bean-haulm, 
frosted French Beans, and similnr things. 
This is a handy and profitable method of 
disposing of such ddbris, for not only does 
it save the labour of wheeling it out, hut 
the rubbish to some extent assists in the 
draining of the quarter in which it is em¬ 
ployed, and, in addition, ns it decays it 
adds valuable mould to the existing soil. 
Between each of the Iwo upper spits was 
placed a good, but not a lavish, allow- 
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ance of yard manure. Treated in this way 
the break will be very suitable for the 
purpose for which it is required, and in 
the ensuing year, with an ordinary turn¬ 
over, without manure, it will be in capital 
condition for the tap - rooted subjects— 
Carrots, Parsnips, Beet, and Salsafy. 
Progress was also made with the digging 
in the case of plots, which were deeply 
worked during last winter. These, too, 
were given a good dressing of manure, 
which in these instances was taken from a 
heap composed of manure, old vegetable 
mould sifted, lime, and soot. Such a mix¬ 
ture is highly valuable, and by reason of 
Its shortness can be well and tidily dug 
in. In digging, as in trenching, the soil is, 
of course, left as rough as possible on the 
surface. During the week, too, a large 
area which is devoted principally to the 
cultivation of Potatoes, and occasionally 
Peas, was turned over with the plough. 
The American type of “digging-plough” 
was used—this stirring the soil up to a 
considerable depth. 

Cabbages.— In the course of the week 
the soil between the lines of autumn- 
planted Cabbages was stirred up with the 
hoe. These Cabbages, except from trifling 
damage to a few plants by wood-pigeons, 
have done remarkably well, and look 
hardy enough to withstand the vicissitudes 
of winter. It is not expected that any 
further attention will be needed until the 
spring. 

Carrots have been lifted and stored. 
Always a disappointing crop in these 
gardens, the yield during the present sea¬ 
son has been the best for a number of 
years, and although, as usual, the grub 
of the Carrot-fly has been present, yet it 
has not worked quite so much damage as 
is ordinarily experienced. 

Celery. —Advantage was taken of the 
favourable state of the soil to complete 
tlie moulding of the white Celery. Pre¬ 
viously a thorough watering was given, 
for when earthing-up is completed there 
are not the same facilities for watering, 
nor even if watering should become neces¬ 
sary is it at all effective. 

Rhubarb. — The foliage of Rhubarb 
having now ri[>ened off the decaying 
stalks and leaves were removed and, for 
appearance sake, the border in which the 
clumps are grown was lightly forked over. 
Care was taken, of course, to avoid dis¬ 
turbance in the neigltbourhood of the 
stools, and by and bye a top-dressing will 
be afforded. It Is better, I think, to give 
nourishment to this gross-feeding subject 
by such a means than to attempt to dig in 
manure around the stools, for no matter 
how carefully it is performed there is 
always some damage done to the roots. If 
for any reason - it becomes necessary 
to plant Rhubarb, let the work be delayed 
until early spring. When movement begins 
to be visible the necessary planting can be 
safely done, but if it is carried out in 
late autumn or early winter, as is some¬ 
times recommended, there will inevitably 
be considerable losses from rotting. 

Stove.—During tlie week this bouse re¬ 
ceived its usual half-yearly cleaning. This 
is done in a thorough way, every plant 
being removed until the glass and wood¬ 
work are scrubbed. Such of the plants as 
are again made use of are sponged, the 
surface-soil of the pots loosened, and, if 
necessary, top-dressed, and the pots 
thoroughly washed. Features are now 
being made of Cypripediums, Lorraine 
Begonias, and Pentas enrnea among 
flowering plants, and a few pieces of 
Coleus thyrsoideus were introduced to 
bloom earlier than the main batch. Some 
fairly large plants of Begonia fuchsioides 


now in bloom are also made use of, and 
among fine-foliaged plants Draesenas, 
Eulalia japonica variegata. Begonia Rex, 
Acalyphas, Dieffenbuchias, Abutilon 
Sawitzi, Tradescantias, and similar 
things give variety. Pancratiums, now 
out of bloom, but completing their growth, 
have been placed in a comfortable position 
in the house, and will not be permitted to 
suffer from lack of moisture. A few 
Ferns which require the temperature of 
this house are attractive, and some 
brightly-hued Coleuses are not without 
value. A brisk, but not excessive, heat, 
ranging in the neighbourhood of t>3 degs. 
is now needed at night; and during cold 
or wet days a temperature of about 
G3 degs. should be maintained. The fine¬ 
leaved plants are syringed early in the 
morning, but only when clean rain-water 
can be had. Hard water should be 
avoided, as it leaves an unsightly sedi¬ 
ment on the foliage. When rain-water in 
a clean state cannot be obtained the neces¬ 
sary atmospheric moisture must be sup- 
plied by damping the paths. 

Discarding plants —At this time of the 
year, when every place is needed for the 
wintering of tender plants, there ought to 
be no hesitation shown in discarding sur¬ 
plus plants. It is, as I very well kuow, a 
very difficult matter to make up one’s 
mind to dispense with plants which have 
taken time and pains to grow, but, after 
all, it pays to do so. Overstocking means 
congestion, congestion means faulty, or at 
least difficult, watering, and faulty water¬ 
ing combined with congestion means, be¬ 
yond doubt, outbreaks of insect pests and 
unhealthy plants. During the winter 
plants require Increased space if they are 
to be kept in good condition, so no hesi¬ 
tation should be displayed in getting rid 
of duplicates or surplus stock at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Climbing Roses.— A full week’s work 
was brought to a close by thinning out 
superfluous shoots among climbing Roses 
and securing the young growths to their 
supports. Some Gloire Ue Dijon on the 
wall of a greenhouse were also attended 
to, the dead wood cut out, and the growths 
retrained. These Roses are of consider¬ 
able age, and flower freely from year to 
year, generally at an early date, so that 
they are ready for attention in advance of 
other specimens. Mme. Berard and Reve 
d’Or on a wall had the long growths of the 
present season lightly nailed in. These 
are still in good foliage, many buds are 
visible, and should the present open 
weather continue most of these may be 
expected to expand. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Notice to terminate agricultural 
tenancy (South Somerset ).—The defini¬ 
tion of an agricultural holding given in 
the Act is that the term refers to any land 
which is wholly agricultural or wholly 
pastoral or in part agricultural and as to 
the residue pastoral and wholly or in part 
cultivated as a market garden. There is 
no clause restricting the operation of the 
Act to such a piece of land however .small, 
but in regard to holdings which are less 
than two acres in extent certain condi¬ 
tions might arise which would make it 
better for the tenant to claim compensa¬ 
tion under the Allotments and Cottage 
Gardens Act. Anyway, apart from these 
particular considerations, the provision 
applies generally that in the absence of 
any agreement to the contrary made in 
writing between landlord and tenant 
twelve months’ notice must be given on 
either side in order 1 o determine the 
ten a ncy.— Rae Ristr.n. 
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Daffodils 


Narcissi 


Bees' ABC of Bulb Culture. A 32-p: 

booklet, with 4-page cover in colours giv 
instructions how to grow all kinds >•( bulb; 
home, greenhouse or garden. PriceH^d., post i 

with Catalogue lllustrun* I jn colour 


- n nipuOMA A MEDAL AT Turn - h- - 
OH«U HObTCULTUasu ,xm, b ?' io *°y*c 


mmmm 

CELEBRATED 

HOP MANURE 

’ „ ' PATENTED. .;. !■«.»:' 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

Id the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, 9weet 
smelling (use 1 lb. to square yard!. 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, givingfull particulars 
and Royal Horticultural Society's Report, sent on 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in bags, 28 lbs., 2/3; 56ibs.. 3/6; cwt., 6/- j 
5 cwt., 28 9 ; lOcwt., 65/- ; carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier. Loudon. 

Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores,or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 

71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also WaKeley'a Ground Garden Lime. 2/- 


Protect your Seeds and Seedlings and 
Garden Beds from Slugs. 

Protect your naw sown Grass Seed from 
Birds. 

Protect Garden Beds from Cats. Rats 
and Mice. 

Put a little round erery Seedling and Plant. 
Put a little in every - Seed Drill Sprinkle a 
little over erery bed before digging over 
and bedding out. 

For special Leaflet and Sample send to 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd.. 

Limehouse, London, E. 

fid d tf.Tln8Al6f-percwt..f.o-r. London 

Chemists, 


THE FIRST BREAKFAST 
CONSIDERATION. 

^ru\'6 


PURE 


Breakfast Cocoa 

5d. per i-lb. Tin. 


Google 


j;I2More for Your Money, 

And not only more but “Better Quality” flowers are obtained from Bees’ 
GUARANTESTED Bulbs which are sold on the distinct understanding 
that your money will be returned in full if they fail to give you satisfaction. 


Single Tulips 

) Tulips are unsurpassed for bedding 
ar growing in pots, soil or fibre. 

Prices are per doz and per 100 

l| Rose de Lin. rose and white 5d; 3/ - 
! Dusart, brilliant vermilion 8d; 5 1- 

|1 Cottage Maid, r-pk. & cr. fid; 3'fi 
Yellow Prince, fragrant yl. 7d; 4 6 
La Reins, fine white .. 5d; 3 - 
Artus, bright Bcarlot .. 5d; 3/- 
Keizerskroon, sclt. & gold lOd; 6,6 

Spring Crocuses 

doz. 100 

Mammoth or King White. .5d 3/- 
Golden Giant, bril’t. yol. . .5d 2/9 
Sir W Scott Ill. c. & wh. ..M 3'- 
HeavenlyBlue.lov'ly.pI.bl. 8d 5f* 
Purp.Queen,intense violet. .8d 5/- 
Cloth of Gold, very rich ..5d 2/4 
All shades, mixed, 15/- 1000 ; 2/-100 

Bedding Hyacinths 


Red, white and blue. 12 each colour 
II Carriage A /_ Cash with 
Paid I Order 

I 100 in four colours .. .. 10/- 

• 100 Mixed Colours .. .. 10/- 

Double Hyacinths 

■) Mixed colours only. 1/4 dozen. 

English Snowdrops 

Superior to the Galanthus Elwesii 
for permanent edging, bedding, &c. 
Do well in pots. 

Single 2 4 100 .. .. 20/- 1000 

Double. 2; 8 100 .. .. 25/- „ 

Rembrandt Tulips 

[ Varicolored flowers, like Darwin's 
1 in shape, very handsome, 1/- doz. 

Centian Blue Squill 

Soilla Sibirica, one of the earliest 
and prettiest spring flowers, most 
accommodating, outdoor or in pots 
or bowls, rockerv, beds or borders. 

First size Bulbs 2/3 100 20/- 1000 

Cottage Tulips 

6 each O/ Post free 
1 7 sorts 12 each, 3/9 

All splendid for cutting 
j Bouton d'Or, golden .. doz. Rd 
1 Gesneriana Major, scarlet ., 8d 

I ,, Rosea, dp. rose ,, fid 

J Golden Crown, scar.and gd. .. fid 

Isabella, rose and cream .. ., fid 
La Merveille, apricot .. ,, fid 

I I Picotec, whit®edged pink.. ,, 8.1 

1 All shades mixed, 3,6 100; ,, fid 

i Mont Blanc Iris 

j Superb jure white flowers in May. 
1 This hardy English Irik does well 
outdoor-, in sun or shade. 

7d. doz, 4/-100. 

Parrot Tulips 

Immense blooms, gorgeously colored 
Fine flowering bulbs,4/- 100; doz. fid. 


2 1 Post free 
/“ 12 each, 3/9 


Darwin Tulips 

6 each 0/0 Post free 
6 sorts •/^ 12 each, 5/- 
Clara Butt, fine pink .. doz. 8d 
Dcndns, brilliant scarlet .. ,, 8J 
Fra Anglico, maroon bronze ,, Is 
Gretchen, salmon pink .. ,, 8d 

Landelle, rose.. Is 

Rev. Ewbank, heliotrope .. ,, 1 '6 
All shades, mixed, 4/- 100; ,, 7d 


Double Tulips 
Prices are per doz and per I 

Salvator Rosa, dp. me. pk. IQd ; 
La Candeur, pure wte. late 8d; 
Murillo, salmon pink .. 8d ; 
Fire Dome, orange-scarlet 1/-; 
Cm. of Old. org., solt.,gld. 1/-; 
Rubra Maxima,verm..sclt. 10d. 
Imperial Red. ruby-crinVy lOd ; 
Gloria Solis, scarlet &gld. lOd ; 
White Rose, splendid wte. lOd ; 


Bulbs for Beds 

450 Bulbs TFI Carriage 

All flwrgqual. " Paid 

12 Hyacinths mixed colours.. 1/- 
25 Double Tulips mxd. coirs. 8d. 
25 Single Tulips mxd. coirs, fid. 
25 Crocuses, all shades mixed fid. 
12 Blue Squills, deep blue .. 4d. 
25 Snowdrops, all flwrng. size fid- 
25 Spanish irises, mirod colr9.4d. 

24 Daffodils & Narcissi,2 sorts 1/- 
12 Fragrant Golden Jonquils 5d. 

25 Glory of the Snow .. .. 9d. 

25 Blue Grape Hyacinths .. 9d. 
12 English Irises, xd .. .. fid- 

3 Madonna Lilies gratis. 

Half Collection 3,9. 

Any item supplied separately 
NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 


Mixed Bulbs. 

Single Hyacinths, large 1,4 doz, 10/- 
100; smaller 1/-doz., 7f-100 
Single Tulips. Iarge2,6100. 24'-1,000 
Double Tulips 2/8 100, 25,'- 1.000 
Single Anemones, xd, 2 4 100 
Double Anemones, Xd, 4/8 100 
Glory ol the Snow. 4/- 100 
Daffodils and Narcissi. 2,6 100 
Crocus, all cols., 2/- 100, 15/-1,000 

Spanish Irises 

2/-100; 18/-1,000 
Unequalled as a cut flower. 
Simply gorgeous. 
Snowball, the finest white. 

Darling, best deep blue. 

Alexander, exquisite pale blue. 
C'hrysolora, glorious yellow. 

Bronze Beauty .. fid. doz.; 5/- 100 
Mixed .. .. 1/6 100 12/- 1U00 


Prize Hyacinths 

for glasses, pots or bowls. 

Carriage O/C Cash with 
Paid dt/O Order 
Grand Maitre, light blue 
LMnnocence, pure white 
King of the Belgians, bright scarlet 
Blush Queen, rosy white 
Pink Perfection, soft pink 
King of Yellows, primrose 
Rose of Merville. delicate rose 
Sir. W. Mansfield, rich violet 
Gertrude, carmine 
Marie, deep blue 
Queen of the Blues, pale blue 
White Queen, fino ivory 

Crown Imperials I® 

The only tall May border flower, j 
Numerous bells like petulant tulips.; (j 
Golden Yellow or Copper Red, i'/ 
6d each, 3 for 1/4, 5,- doz. [7 ' 


Single Poppy Anemones 

Gorgeous colore. Very free flower- 'y\ 
tug. Splendid for cutting, 2/4 100^ I 

Dble. Poppy Anemones y 

Likedble. Asters, in dainty flower // ’'Y 
cups .. 4/8100; doz. ?d. / ( 

Double scarlet, brilliant, ..doz. 1/- | ^ 


12 Madonna Lilies 

Carr'age Ca*h with 

Paid a/O Order 
12 plump first size bulbs, or 9 extra 
large bulbs for pots or outdoors 
deliciously fragrant. 


Prices ara per doz and per 100 , 

Emperor.. .. 1st size lOd. 6/- I 

Empress.. .. 1st ,, 10d. 6/- 

Victoria .. ..1st ,, lOd. 6/- j 

Princcps.. .. 1st ,, 5d. 3/- S 


Barri Consp. .. 1st size 41. 2/6 Vj 
Do. Mother Bulb 1st ., fid. 3,6 Jj 
Sir Watkin .. 1st ,. 9i. 5/6 / 

Mrs Langtry .. 1st ., fid. 3 6 
Orruitus .. .. top M. 31- , 

Butter and Eggs, dble.yl. 8d. 5/- j . 
Jonquil, Queen Anne ., 5d 3/- 

Heavenly Blue * 
Grape Hyacinth R 

Quite bardy outdoors, grows only 6 Jj 
inches high, is a perfect gem for j 
rockery or border, and is simply I 
delightful in pots of fibre. J 

Colour, rich ultramarine blue', 

6d. doz.; 3.6 100. V - 

Garden Boots UP 

Wooden-solod felt - lined clogs or 
"Sabots." Splendid for damp l>T 
ground. Keep your feet warm ana v 
drv; easily slipped on. All sizes. , 
(i t’NTL KM KN a .. 5/- post free / 
LADIES',4,5and6'sonly 5/5 ,, , 


Bees’ Fertile Bulb Fibre. A complete 

compost in which all kinds of bulbs, &c.. can be 
grown to perfection No fertilizers required; 
clean and sate to handle ; NO Smell. 2 Bushels, 
4/o. t Bushel 2/o. \ f Bushel 114. \\ Bushel (peck|. 

qd. Carringe paid w th bulbs of 10'- value. 


175b Mill St., 
LIVERPOOL 


CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 


THE STOURBRIDCE HEATINC 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES 
CONSERVATORIES, &i,\ 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Hoforo order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD, 

Birmingham Street Foundry, 

. _ STOUR BRI D UE. 

BEACON OILSKINS 

Keep you dry always. 

Men’s Coats. 8 6; Children's, 7/6 ; 
Ladies’, 17/6; Sou'westers, 16; 
Long Leggings, 2 9 and upwards. 
Guaranteed against stickiness, 
leakage, or dissatisfaction, or 
money back. 

Illustrated List Post Free. 

* Send a p.c. for this Art Booklet 
of " Weather Comfort” to— 
BARBOURS, LTD., 

_65, Beacon I tn ild'gg, South Shield s. 

The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. i 


opyright Registered. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete flec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asphalte 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide. 7 ft. high ., £2 8 6 6 - 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 m. high 2 17 0 9- 

8 ft. long. 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 15 0 13- 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 4 6 6 16- 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 19 0 2t - 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 12 0 25- 

Carriage Paid to an// Station in England and Wales. 

Catalogue, with Testimonials, post tree. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildingrs. 

Established 70 Years. BEDrORD. 

Works, 6 acres. 


Can Cut 
3ome Again 

if you plant your border with 
Bees’ Perennial—Everlasting 
-Flowers. They are everlasti ng 
thesensethat they live forever. 
;a i of shrivelling up and dying on 
Lpproach of winter, ihey go to 
indtrground and come up in the 
twice as vigjrous and beautiful, 
st is 2 id (Twopence farthing) per 
foot of border. Write for Bees' 
Colour Chart and Catalogue gra is 
t free, or send 15/6 or 50 plants to 
ler 20 feet long by 4 feet wide, 
flection, 25 plants, 8/- carr. pai I. 

NOW. Lest you Forget. 

MILL ST. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Garden us 'g free of charge if corres- 
pondents follow these rules : All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor ofG ardening, 
63> Lincoln'8 Inn Fields , London , IF. (7. 
Letters on business should he sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
arc required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem , leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not mare than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe awl otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Mildew on Roses (M. A. F .).—Next sprinsr 
directly you see any traces of mildew well 
syringe your plants with a solution of sul¬ 
phide of potassium at the rate of £ oz. to a 
gallon of water, repeating this when it again 
appears. 

Leaf-spot on Carnations (Mrs. TV. A. Ten¬ 
nant ).—Your Carnations have been attacked 
by the leaf-spot fungus (Septoria Dianthi). 
Pull up and burn any of the plants that are 
badly affected to prevent the spread of the 
disease. Spray the others with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture made by dissolving 3 lb. of carbonate of 
copper in a little warm water. Slake £ lb. of 
fresh burnt lime in enough water to make it 
as thick as cream, then strain through canvas 
into the copper solution. Add 5 gallons of 
water, mix it thoroughly and keep it well 
stirred when spraying the plants. 

Pruning Hypericums _ (S. IV.).— Although 

the Hypericums usually last, in good condition 
for many years, when any do show signs of 
deteriorating it is advisable to destroy such 
and make a start with young, vigorous plants, 
a® those which get into a bad state take a long 
time to recover and are rarely so satisfactory 
as young plants. The Hypericums are im¬ 
proved by an annual pruning in February or 
early March. This should consist in cutting 
out the worn-out wood, removing the weak 
shoots, and shortening back the stronger ones. 
If pruning is neglected for a few years the 
plants become thickets of weak, unsatisfactory 
shoots, the flowering suffering accordingly. 

Everlasting Peas (E. I\).— The seed-pod you 
send is that of one of the Everlasting Peas, 
but without flowers it is impossible to say 
which. Bow the seed thinly next spring in a 
box or pot, using sandy, loamy soil, and when 
the plants are strong enough place them in 
their permanent quarters—such as against a 
wall or fence or on a wooden trellis, which 
thev will soon cover. Prepare the soil well for 
them by adding plenty of manure, and if the 
weather is dry during the summer mulch with 
rotten dung and water freely. Ail old tree- 
stump, or a summer-house, where they delight 
to grow undisturbed, is a very good place for 
them. Staking, tying, and training them only 
spoil them. 

Plants to grow under greenhouse stage 

(A. IV. j.—The more vigorous of the varieties of 
Begonia Bex will do well under such condi¬ 
tions. Fittonia argyoneura and F. Pearcei 
(pretty creeping plants with handsomely 
marked leaves). Panicum variegatum. and 
Tradescantia zebrina will answer. Of Ferns, 
Adiantum cuneatum, Pteris cretica. P. c. albo- 
lineata, Nephrodium molle corymbiferum. and 
Wood ward ia rad leans will do well, while of 
the Belaginellas you can grow S. ca*«ia, S. 
Kraussiana. and 8. K. aurea, with, along the 
edge, if free from drip, a row of Strepto- 
carpus. You might also try Farfugium 
grande. Ficus repena. and Stenotaphrum 
glabrum variegatum, a rapid creeping Grass 
with white striped leaves. Thin roots at every 
joint, and soon covers a large space. 

Orange-fungus on Roses (A. Gray ).—The 
leaves you send have been attacked by the red 
or Orange-rust. iPragmiditim auboorticum), 
which appears first on the leaves in orange, 
powdery patches. These in time become 
darker, owing to the formation of the second 
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kind of spores, which are dark brown, the 
third kind being produced later and forming 
small black dote on the undersides of the 
leaves, us in the case of the leaves you send 
us. In this state the fungus passes the 
winter; the spores form these black dote, in¬ 
fecting the young leaves the following epring. 
It is very essential when the leaves fall in 
the autumn that they should be collected and 
burned, and plant® that have been attacked 
should be thoroughly wetted with 2 oz. of sul¬ 
phate of copper dissolved in 3 gallons of water 
in the spring before the buds open. If the 
disease still shows itself spray with weak Bor- 
beaux mixture and pick of! the infested 
leaves. 

Grafting Rhododendrons (Horace Thomas). 
—Though Rhododendrons are in nurseries 
freely propagated by grafting, a considerable 
amount, of practical knowledge is necessary to 
be successful. It would be useless to think of 
grafting your Rhododendron, which you say 
blooms so freely, on to the variety which with 
you fails to blpom, as, even if carried out by 
anyone accustomed to the work, failure would 
result. To graft Rhododendrons the stocks 
selected should be young seedling plants of R. 
pontioum, whose fresh hark would unite more 
freely* than that on older plants. Side-graft¬ 
ing is that most generally employed, though 
sometimes saddle-grafting is resorted to. This 
operation is usually carried out during the 
summer, and after it is finished the point of 
union must be covered with grafting-wax to 
exclude the air. Then the grafted parts must 
be placed in a propagating-case and shaded 
when necessary. In from six weeks to two 
months a union should be complete, when 
more air may be given. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

An evergreen hedge (Inquirer ).—You can¬ 
not do better than plant a Holly hedge, ob¬ 
taining strong seedlings, which can be had 
very cheaply. Before planting, well break up 
the soil, and add some manure, treating the 
plants well for a year or two, by which time 
they should be growing freely. Attention 
bestowed on a Holly hedge during the early 
stages of growth is well repaid in after years. 
The distance apart that you will have to 
plant will depend on the size of the seedlings, 
but do not overcrowd, as the young bushes, if 
all goes well with them, will soon grow into 
each other and form a hedge that cannot be 
equalled for impenetrability and shelter. 

VEGETABLES. 

Caterpillars on Cabbages (Sawdust). —Hand¬ 
picking is the best remedy, but if the cater¬ 
pillars are too numerous, syringe the Cabbages 
with mildly salt water, and soon after give a 
heavy washing with clear water. Dustings of 
fine salt overnight washed off with clear water 
the next morning often do very much to 
destroy the caterpillars. 

Tomatoes scalded CD .).—The yellow spots on 
your Tomatoes are due to wliat is known as 
scalding, which is caused when the fruit® are 
in the morning damp with moisture, because 
the house has been shut up close, and the sun 
scalds them before they are dry. Scalding, 
too, may to .a great extent be caused by cut¬ 
ting away the foliage, which one often sees. 
Rich food is often given in excess, and without 
foliage to absorb such food it is forced into 
the fruits, causing bad flavour, spot, and 
scalding. We do not denude other plants of 
their leaves in the same way that one often 
see® the Tomato treated, and it is impossible 
to prevent the fruits scalding when this severe 
cutting takes place. The smooth varieties 
scald much sooner than the corrugated kinds, 
the skin being probably more sensitive. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Acetylene gas refuse (P. TV. G. F .).—From 
an analysis of the residue from acetylene gas 
it ha® been found that the value of this pro¬ 
duct is entirely due to the lime it contains, 
other plant foods, as nitrogen, potash, and 
phosphates, being absent. The lime is present 
either as slacked lime in fresh sample®, or 
carbonate of lime (mild lime) in samples which 
have been exposed to the air. It should prove 
an effective and cheap dressing for all pur¬ 
poses for which lime is recommended, and 
should be of special value on soils which are 
stifT. or deficient of lime, or inclined to. be 
stiff, and as a top-dressing for pasture. ' 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Sawdust .—The Climbing Cramoieie Snplri- 
eure or Gru®® an Teplitz, the latter fine in the 

autumn.- S. Mite licit .—Impossible to sav. 

Of such a good Apple there are. we should 
imagine, some trees in the district you refer 

to.- Riduna —Your best plan will be to write 

to Professor Bottomley, King’s College. Strand. 

London, W.C. - E. C. — See reply to 

" P. W. G. F.” above. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRIJITS. 


Names of plants.—J. L.--Begonia Welton- 
iensis; 2. Acvalypha musaica; 3, Centropogon 

Lucyarius; 4, Fittonia argvroneura.- M. L. S. 

— 1. Pteris cretica: 2, Pteris serrulata; 3, 
Cyrtomium falcatum; 4. Asplenium bulbi- 

ferum.- F. It. G. —1, Ardieia crenulata ; 2, 

Belaginella Kraussiana; 3, Eulalia japonica 

variegata; 4. Panicum variegatum.- J. H .— 

1, Agathaea ccelestis; 2, Euphorbia splendens; 


3, Nerine Fothergilli; 4, Salvia splendens.- 

P. L. —Cosmos oipinnatue. -TV. Stevens .— 

Neplirolepis exaltata Amperpohii. 

Names of fruits.—TV. K.— Pears: 1, Belle 
Julie; 2, Doyenn6 du Comice. If you send 
further fruit® for name, kindly read our rule© 

as to the number we require. - G. Hodnett. — 

Not recognised from the poor specimen you 

send us.- A. R. Godfrey. —1, London or Five 

Crowned Pippin; 2, Stunner Pippin; 3, Well¬ 
ington (syn. Dumelow’e Seedling), very poor 
fruits of this fine late Apple; 4, Probably 
Northern Greening. You may send the others 

when convenient.- F. G. M .—Pears : 1, 

Duchesse d’Angouleme; 2 and 3. Specimens in¬ 
sufficient; 4, Vicar of Winkfield.-L. E. W. — 

Specimen too poor to name w'ith any cer¬ 
tainty.- Uafoa. —Small fruit® of Lady 

Henniker.- ll. II. U .—Pears : 1, Forelle or 

Trout Pear; 2, Zephirin Gregoire; 3. Louise 

Bonne of Jersey; 4, Calebaese.- TV. G .— 

Apple®: 1. Norfolk Beaufiu; 2. Wellington; 3, 
Blenheim Orange; 4, Cox’s Orange.—— -J. S. H .— 
Apples: 1, Red Hawthorn den; 2, Lemon Pip¬ 
pin; 3, Gloria. Mundi; 4, Mere de Manage.- 

Ignorance. —Apples : 1, Alfriston; 2, Waltham 
Abbey Seedling; 3, Golden Noble; 4. French 

Crab.-O.—Apples: 1, Warner’s King; 2, 

Alfriston; 3, Cellini; 4. Waltham Abbey 
Seedling.— — G. Hill. —Apples: 1, Wellington; 
2, Norfolk Beaufln. Pears: 3, Vicar of Wink- 

field; 4, Beurr6 Bose. - L. M .— Apples: 1. 

King of the Pippins; 2, Ecklinville Seedling. 
Pears: 3, Beurre C’lairgeau; 4, Brown Beurr6. 

- Poland. —Pears: 1, Beurre Bose; 2, Not 

recognised; 3, Figue d’Aleneon.- Asfctir. — 

Pear Pitmaston Duchess. Apple: Blenheim we 
think, but from only one specimen it is some¬ 
what difficult to be quite certain.- - J . S.— 

Apple: Northern Greening.- B. Johnson.— 

Specimens too poor to name with any cer¬ 
tainty.-17. S. D. —Pears: 1, Beurr<* d’Anjou; 

2. Tillington.-D. X.—Pears : The partly-de¬ 

cayed Pear is Fondante d’Automne; the green 
one, which is probably a stewing variety, we 
fail to identify. Apple is too poor a specimen 

to name.- 1\l. Spring Rice. —Apple®: 1, James 

Grieve; 2, Lincolnshire Holland Pippin; 3, 
Golden Winter Pearmain; 4, Is we think 
Graham. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Messrs. Blake and McKenzie. Ltd., Horticul¬ 
tural Printers, Islington, Liverpool.— Cata¬ 
logues, Seed, Bulb, and Nursery Seed Pockets, 
Labels, Bags, etc. 

W. Watson and Sons, Ltd., Clontarf Nurseries, 
Dublin .—List of Fruit Trees, Roses, Hardy 
Climbers, etc. 

Bees, Ltd, Liverpool. —List of Guarantested 
Hardy Plants. _ 


Shows of forced spring bulbs and 
Daffodils. —The Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society oiler, subject to its 
general rules, the following prizes pre¬ 
sented to them by an old friend of the 
Society, Mr. G. li. Van Waveren, of 
Ilillegom, as a token of his interest in 
Hyacinths and in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Forced P»ulb Shows. The show 
will be held oil March 14th and 15th, DIG. 
For amateurs.—Class 2, twenty-four 
Hyacinths, eighteen distinct varieties: 
First prize, £5 5s.; second, £3 3s.; third, 
£1 11s. Gd. Class 3, twelve Hyacinths, 
distinct: First, £3 3s.: second, £2 2s.; 
third, £1 Is. Class 4, six Hyacinths, dis¬ 
tinct: First, £1 11s. Gd.; second, £1 Is.; 
third, 10s. Gd. Class 5, six pans contain¬ 
ing Hyacinths, .ten roots of one variety in • 
each pan. The blooms of each pan to be 
of distinctly different colour from those of 
the other live pans; the bulbs need not 
have been actually grown in the pans. 
First, £5 5s.; second, £3 3s.; third, 
£1 11s. Gd. Class G, the finest decorative 
display of Hyacinths, to he staged on the 
floor: First, £5 5s.; second, £3 3s.; third, 
£1 11s. Gd. Regulations.—For Classes 2, 
3, and 1 each bulb must be in a separate 
pot (size optional). Classes 2, 3, 4, and 5 
must be all single spikes; no spikes may 
be tied together. Exhibitors may only 
compete in one of the Classes 2, 3, or 4. 
All bulbs must have been forced entirely 
in Great Britain or Ireland. All varieties 
should he correctly named. Points will 
lx? deducted for all incorrect names. The 
Daffodil Show is fixed for April 18th and 
1Utli. 3DIG. The show schedule may now 
l>e had on application to the Secretary. 
Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent 
Square, Westminster, S.W., accompanied 
with a stumped, addressed foolscap 
envelope. • unglHal TrOm 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The foliage of the Sweet Aider 

(Clethra).—This is a pleasant plant in 
flower, but not so much noticed for its 
autumn colour of leaf. Yet it is very good 
in October, and is the best bush for the 
waterside. 

Clematis Nelly Moser at the end of 
October. —I was delighted to see this 
Clematis still in bloom on October 30th in 
the garden of Mr. E. A. Hornel, at 
Broughton House, Kirkcudbright. It was 
on a warm wall. Nelly Moser is one of the 
best of the newer Clematises, and is very 
beautiful with its light mauve flowers 
with a red bar.— S. Arxott. 

The scarlet Lobelia (L. fulgens).— 
Having adorned in several of its forms a 
bed all the summer and withstood the 
rains better than any other plant, I cut 
off a few shoots to see how they would 
last In a cut state, and now, after ten 
days, they are still fresh. This is one of 
the most valuable of all garden plants.— 
TV. 

The Algerian Iris (I. stylosa).—The first 
blooms of this ever-welcome Iris were 
picked to-day (November 1st), beautiful 
alike iu form and colour. As the plants 
are grown at the foot of a reach-wall 
which is protected by a glass coping the 
flowers expand very pure and clean, and 
it is unnecessary to cut them in bud as is 
sometimes usual when conditions are not 
so favourable.— W. McG., Balmcte. 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles in 
Kirkcudbrightshire. —This fine Ceanothus 
was in flower in the garden of Mr. Hornel 
at Broughton House, Kirkcudbright, the 
other day. It is one of the best of the blue 
Ceanotbuses, and holds Its own well, 
though so many new varieties have been 
introduced since its advent. It does well 
in the south-west of Scotland and is gener¬ 
ally hardy on walls. A very fine plant on 
tho walls of Comlongan Castle was badly 
cut in an unusually trying winter some 
Years ago, but it recovered.— S. Aknott. 

Anemone japonica Mont Rose.— Iu a dry 
time this variety is not impressive, a hot 
sun and a parching atmosphere to a groat 
extent destroying the delicate beauty of 
the flowers. I have several well estab¬ 
lished clumps with numerous flower-stems, 
and just as the first blooms opened there 
came a soaking rain. The effect was 
magical, the flowers expanded and took on 
that soft pink shade which makes this 
variety so beautiful. The value of this 
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Anemone cannot be fully appreciated until 
it has been established a couple of years. 
Then the blooms come large and full of 
florets. In its best form this is a fine and 
effective garden flower.—C. 

The Shamrock Pea (Parochetus com¬ 
munis).—This was planted in tubs, vases, 
and pots containing Lilies, Myrtles, and 
other plants that are stood in a warm 
corner of the flower garden. It graced 
the tubs and vases with its trailing shoots 
all the summer, but did not bloom. It 
begins to do so in October, and is now (in 
mid-November) full of its pretty flowers.— 
TV. 

The Jalap-plant. —I saw a note in last 
week's Gardening Illustrated on Ipoimea 
Purga. It is one of the things that repay 
any amount of trouble, as it flowers so 
late in the year. In the garden at Hill- 
brook I have never seen it touched by the 
frost, and it goes up to the top of the 
house eve?y year and has masses of bloom. 
I had to move it last spring as it was 
walking away from its original position. 
However, it was put back in the old spot, 
and the gardener tells me it is in full 
bloom now. When I moved it I told him 
to try some bits of it growing over some 
shrubs, hut it is early to say whether this 
will bo a success or not.—M. Y. 

Irish Yews. —I confess that I was rather 
sorry to sec the strictures passed upon 
Irish Yews in the issue of October 30th 
(p. 652). I ea^iot think that wiring is 
necessary to the well-being of these trees. 
There are two fine specimens here, nearly 
200 years old, which have never been 
wired, and Which are quite, symmetrical. 
The snowfall of the passing years has done 
but little damage, and grown by the 
waterside, in a comparatively sheltered 
place, these veterans look good for a cen¬ 
tury or two yet. At present, covered with 
their scarlet berries, these Irish Yews 
are by no means the least ornamental of 
the larger trees.—W. McG., Bahnaz. 

Salvia glutinosa _I readily admit that, 

as Sir Herbert Maxwell says, S. glutinosa 
is by no means one of tiro choicest of the 
Sages, or, indeed, of hardy plants. Never¬ 
theless, in a situation such ns that men¬ 
tioned in my note on the plant it has some 
value. The border is of a heavy and re¬ 
tentive nature, overhung by Apple-trees of 
considerable age, and is, in fact, a border 
In whicli it is difficult to grow any of the 
choicer things at all. Perhaps owing to 
the shade the colour is paler than that 
usually found in S. glutinosa, and is quite 


lemon-yellow. This has frequently been 
commented uj>on by visitors to these gar¬ 
dens, who are accustomed to find the 
flowers much less attractive than is the 
case here.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Lothian Stocks.— Some Lothian Stocks 
raised from seed sown in January, 1911, 
flowered freely both in the autumn of that 
year and during the spring of 1915. In 
the ordinary course they would have been 
then discarded, but, owing to circum¬ 
stances, they were overlooked until it was 
too bite to find substitutes for them. The 
spent spikes were picked off, and the old 
plants were given a little assistance in the 
way of liquid manure. The result was 
highly gratifying, ail through late sum¬ 
mer and autumn a good display of bloom 
following this treatment. This leads one 
to wonder if such plants are not too 
hurriedly thrown out, and if Lothian 
Stocks may not be, iu some degree, 
Iierennial. Further cxi>eriment will be 
made with the same plants.— Kirk. 

Crataegus salicifolia. In your answers 
to correspondents in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated for October 30th you say that you 
do not know Crataegus salicifolia, neither 
is it mentioned in Mr. Bean's book. It 
may, however, interest your querist to 
learn that the name of Crataegus salici¬ 
folia has been before now applied to a dis¬ 
tinct variety of the Coekspur Thom 
(Crataegus Crus-gnlli). It will be found 
in the book in question among several 
other varieties of Crataegus Crus-galli. 
There are two or three varieties of this 
Thom whose branches spread out in a hori¬ 
zontal manner. The leaves are much 
narrower than those of the type, those of 
salicifolia being the narrowest of all. 
There was at one time (and it may be still 
there) a good specimen in Bromptou 
Cemetery.—K. It. TV. 

Berberis concinna.— This Barberry is 
very striking throughout the autumn, for 
then it is plentifully sprinkled with 
scarlet berries, which arc larger than 
those of most of the other species. A 
native of the Sikkim Himalaya, it is 
known as a low-growing, compact bush, 
between 1J feet and 3 feet in height, the 
leaves dark green above and silvery be¬ 
neath. The yellow flowers, each about 
§ inch across, and borne singly on long, 
•slender stalks, from the leaf-axils, are 
followed by oval fruits, which are often 
more than J inch long and of a peculiar 
rich shade when ripe, from September 
onwards for at least three months. 
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Ileing of dwarf and compact habit it can 
be grown in places where larger-growing 
species would be out of place. Although 
Introduced upwards of sixty years ago, it 
is not a well-known shrub.—D. 

Linaria multipunctata self-sown.—I 
have noticed for some years past how 
much superior Linaria multipunctata, 
when self-sown, is to plants which have 
been raised from seed and then planted 
out. A self-sown seedling which flowered 
in June is now (end of October) as good 
as ever. It is also a trailer instead of 
growing upright. Many seedlings planted 
about tlie middle of May were over by the 
end of July, and were not much good 
after being cut back. Linaria alpina be¬ 
haves here in the same way. I daresay 
the seedlings were planted too close 
together. A distance of 0 inches apart is 
quite near enough.— E. Charles Buxton, 
Bettics-y-Coed. 

Helianthemum Jubilee. — One of the 

great merits of the old double Sun Rose, 
Helianthemum amabile or venustum fl. pi., 
but now' commonly called Mrs. C. W. 
Earle, is the lengthened period over which 
it blooms. After the June and July flower¬ 
ing is over there is sometimes a hiatus, 
but it is seldom prolonged, and a succes¬ 
sion of flowers appears later in the year, 
often lasting until frost comes. This 
virtue is possessed by its sports. Jubilee 
and Old Gold. Jubilee Is the most attrac¬ 
tive of the three, the flowers of a good 
yellow. I am reminded of its beauty by 
seeing, on October 30th, a plant carrying 
n number of its bright double flowers.— 

S. Arnott. 

Rosa Vorbegii. —Though it is now some 
eight or nine years since this Rose was 
sent out it does not seem to bo at nil well 
known in this country. It is said to be a 
hjbrld between It. lutea and It. spino- 
sissima. It comes into flower in the early 
days of June, and as it blooms very freely 
it presents at that time a very charming 
appearance. Tile flowers, which are very 
sweet-scented, are somewhat like those 
borne by R. spinosissimn, but much larger 
than in that species, being quite 3 inches 
across. The overlapping petals are white 
with a delicate flush of yellow, while in 
the centre of the flower is a beautiful boss 
of golden-yellow stamens. R. Vorbegii 
does not exceed a height of 3 feet and 
forms a neat little bush with thin, wiry 
branches clothed with leaves resembling 
those of It. lutea.—S. R. 

Tropaeolum tuberosum in bloom in 
Ootober. —At this late date (November3rd) 

T. tuberosum is still flowering. Usually, 
the display of this useful and vigorous 
climbing plant has, owing to frosts, ceased, 
and in many cases the tubers will, no 
doubt, have been lifted and stored for the 
winter. In our comparatively mild 
climate it is not the custom to lift the 
tubers annually, and to this fact I feel in¬ 
clined to attribute the enrliness of the 
flowers, these being seen generally in late 
June. From that time until frosts inter¬ 
vene the display is continuous, and if the 
plant is not so brilliant when in bloom as 
T. speciosum, it is equally valuable, and 
will succeed where the more capricious 
variety fails. It becomes necessary at 
times, owing to the freedom with which 
the tubers increase, to lift the colonies and 
replant them more thinly ; and when this 
is done the date of flowering is materially 
later in the succeeding season.—W. McG., 
lialmae. 

Gardeners and the war.— The lawyers 
who now sit In the place of statesmen are 
using various forms of compulsion, not 
telling the people that it is the only just 
way. Yesterday my gardener had a visit 
from a neighbouring landowner, who came 
to tell him that l^e-*wight to ]cai|o his place 

Digitize 


lie HUght to leanic lie 
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and go into the Army. lie replied that if it 
■were the wish and plan of the State lie 
was quite willing to fulfil any demands 
upon him, "hut that not being so he de¬ 
clined to have anything to do with this 
indirect form of compulsion. If the head 
man goes what is to become of the dozen 
men, old or young? They must go, too, 
and that would be no gain to the parish. 
It is stupid such a way of recruit¬ 
ing from farms and gardens when 
thousands are going to football matches, 
races, and other follies. In any country 
where conscription is organised exception 
is made which allows for men who do 
other kinds of work as well as to fight. 
What would become of the farm and 
garden crops of France if men were not 
kept to work them? Onr garden and field 
crops must be kept going, or what is to 
become of the people and the Army?—W. 

Crataegus Carrferei.— The number of 
species and varieties of Crataegus in culti¬ 
vation in tlie British Isles is now so large 
that it is very difficult for tlie amateur to 
select one or two for a small garden and 
to be sure of securing really ornamental 
kinds. No mistake, however, can be made 
in obtaining the tree under notice, for it 
is one of the best. Of hybrid origin it is, 
when mature, nearly 20 feet high, with a 
good-sized head clothed with handsome, 
dark-green leaves, which remain on the 
tree until late November. The white 
flowers are produced in good-sized heads 
iu June, and tlie orange-red, brown-dotted 
fruits ripen in October, and hang for a 
considerable time. The tree originated in 
France nearly forty years ago, and C. 
mexicana is said to be one parent, blit its 
parentage is not definitely known. It is 
very distinct by reason of Its dark-green, 
oval leaves, lateness of flowering, the late 
perfection of its fruits, and by its large, 
rounded buds and strong spines, which are 
comparatively few in number. It is a 
really useful kind and should be seen more 
frequently than at present in both private 
and public gardens.—D. 

Centropogon Lucyanus. — The earliest 
blossoms of this are just now expanding 
in the warm greenhouse. Given favour¬ 
able conditions a succession can he 
counted upon for a long time. It is of a 
half shrubby character, the curved, 
tubular-shaped blossoms, of a deep rosy- 
carniinc, being borne in clusters at the 
end of the shoots. This Centropogon is of 
rather a loose habit of growth, the main 
shoots arching over in n pleasing and in¬ 
formal manner. Fine flowering speci¬ 
mens may be grown in pots C inches or 
7 inches.in diameter. A good plan is to 
loop up a few of the principal shoots to an 
upright stake, and allow the minor ones 
to dispose themselves at will. As a basket 
plant, too, Centropogon Lucyanus is scon 
lo considerable advantage, as owing to the 
semi-pendulous nature of its growth the 
flowers are very conspicuous. It can be 
readily struck from cuttings of the 
young-growing shoots in early spring, 
while the old plants may, after flowering, 
be shortened back and grown on for 
another year. A very suitable compost 
may he made up of equal parts of loam 
and leaf-mould, with a liberal dash of 
sand.—W. T. 

Epiphyllums in bloom.— With the wealth 
of Chrysanthemums wo now possess, the 
merits of other plants that bloom at this 
season are apt to be overlooked; still, 
there are many beautiful things that must 
on no account he passed over, and among 
the most prominent of them must certainly 
be included tlie Epiphyllums, whose blos¬ 
soms arc now rapidly expanding. They 
arc grown in various ways, but usually as 
little round-headed plants on clear stems 
a foot or more high. To obtain this they 


are grafted on to Tcreskia aculeata, with 
which a union is soon effected. The 
Peresklu, too, is sometimes employed in a 
different manner by training it up a rafter, 
and when sufficient height is obtained, 
grafting shoots of the various Epiphyllums 
at intervals along its entire length. In 
tills way they hang down from tho stock, 
and when in full flower are highly orna¬ 
mental. Besides this, the Epiphyllums 
can be grown as basket plants, and very 
beautiful, too, they are when treated in 
this manner. In the case of these basket 
plants no grafting is necessary,, as the 
Epiphyllums strike so readily that pieces 
of the branches broken off and stuck into 
the soil of tlie basket wherever required 
will in nearly every ease quickly root. 
When grown in pots, care must be taken 
not to over-water nor to over-pot them, as 
they need hut little root-room and are very 
impatient of an excess of moisture. The 
blossoms last some time when separated 
from the plant, so that they are available 
for many purposes where cut flowers are 
required. 

Late October Starworts _There are not 

many varieties in the Novae Anglia; section 
of Starworts, but they-are very bright, and 
just now (October ISth) Mrs. Raynor and 
Mrs. Wright are two of the most attrac¬ 
tive. They pay for a bit of good soil, 
individual blooms being larger and deeper 
in colour and the foliage well retained. 
One or two of tlie late-flowering varieties 
of Amellus, like Framfieldi, make a good 
foreground to them, and together with n 
few of the late sorts with tiny flowers and 
delicate foliage, like gracilliruus and 
Tradescauti, furnish a beautiful late 
October display—Indeed, the best of the 
late Starworts, together with border 
Chrysanthemums, enable one to have as 
bright and varied a display at that time 
as during the height of summer—that is, 
if we are spared too sharp a visitation of 
frost. The ease with which in most 
sections new varieties can be obtained 
from seed seems likely to lead, as in the 
case of other flowers, to “ too many and 
too much alike.” We want something 
really distinct in new sorts, as, for in¬ 
stance, if one could get something of the. 
height, vigour, and general habit of puni- 
ceus, with flowers of the same shade ns 
those of Mrs. J. F. Raynor. — E. B. S., 
Hardwick. 

Gilia coronopifolia. —This handsome 
plant is now just commencing to bloom, 
and a group of about forty plants will 
afford as bright a spectacle as it Is liossible 
to conceive, even rivalling in their glowing 
scarlet a colony of Lobelia fulgciis hard 
by. After having seen it at one of the 
Royal Horticultural Society's shows I 
determined to procure it, and early in the 
year obtained seed. It is generally classed 
as a biennial, but here it has proved an 
annual. The seeds were sown in heat in 
January, the seedlings priekod out and 
placed in single pots in the conservatory 
in March, and eventually planted out in 
May. With me it grew away well from 
the first, and in August commenced to 
throw up its flower-spikes. These cer¬ 
tainly took time to’ develop, the first not 
coming into bloom until well on in Septem¬ 
ber. The plants have not been stopped 
since they commenced growth, and some 
are almost 5 feet in height. Possibly 
stopping, which would have resulted in 
several heads of loss height being pro¬ 
duced, would have been beneficial, but tills 
would probably have delayed their flower¬ 
ing until October. It is an exceptionally 
brilliant plant and provides a splendid dis¬ 
play in the herbaceous border in the early 
autumn. Some of the flower-heads are 
almost a foot in height and nearly (1 inches 
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PEAR MME. TREYVE. 

This Pear, fruits of which we figure to¬ 
day, was raised by a nurseryman named 
Treyve, who first fruited it in 1S5S and 
named it after his wife. No Pear is, per¬ 
haps, more largely influenced by soil in 
regard to colour than this, for on a deep 
loam bordering on clay the colour of the 
skin remains almost green, while on the 
gravelly soil in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens at Chiswick the skin 
was quite yellow, with a beautiful red 
flush on the side facing the sun. The 
flesh is white, melting and juicy, and of a 
rich flavour. The only fault it has is that 
it comes into use when so many other 
Pears are in season, being a September 
variety. It fruits very freely aiul may be 
grown either on the Pear or on the Quince. 
Prom some young trees worked on the 
latter we have gathered some very fine ex¬ 
amples. In the colder parts of the courn 


I former on one having an eastern and the 
latter a north aspect, reaches, Nectarines, 
and Apricots should have a position 
ranging from south-east to south-west, and 
dessert Cherries succeed well on a wall 
facing west, although the fruit will not 
ripen so early as it does when accorded 
a position facing south-east. Where there 
is a considerable area of wail space a por¬ 
tion may be set apart for the cultivation 
of the best Pears as cordons. If a Fig 
tree is desired it should have the warmest 
position available.—A. W. 


IIARDY FRUIT NOTES. 

The planting of fruit-trees will now en¬ 
gage the attention of mauy readers of 
Gakdexing IixusTitATKD. It is not con¬ 
venient for all to plant in the autumn, but 
those who can should do so, as the trees 
get well established much sooner than 
those planted in spring. All fruit-trees 
must be grown iu a well-drained soil if 
! they are to be a success. The ground must 
bo trenched at least 20 inches deep, but 


amateur to grow, Ilalf-staudards arc the 
next best. 

Pears on the Quince, Apples on the 
Paradise, and Cherries on the Mahaleb, 
grown as bushes and pyramids, may be 
planted 7 feet apart. For training on 
walls both fan-trained and espalier-trained 
are suitable, and for wire trellises near 
garden paths espalier-trained trees are the 
most suitable. The amateur would be the 
gainer if he purchased nice tlireo-year-old 
trees, as the nurseryman will have laid 
the foundation of the tree for him to work 
1 on in the future. A very important 
matter is the selection of kinds for differ- 
; ent districts. G. G. B. 


APPLE COX’S ORANGE IN THE 
NORTH OF ENGLAND. 
Ai.tilouc.h I have seen and often picked 
and tasted off the trees a few really bright, 
clean specimens of Cox’s Orange Pippin 
up in the further North, it was not till I 
came here that I have been able to grow' 
such Apples myself. Here on the lime- 



Pear Mme. Treyve. 


try it deserves a wall. The late Mr. 
Barron was very foud of tills Pear; in fact, 
he preferred it to all the other Pears of 
Its season. Pears have their likes and 
dislikes as regards soil, and this must 
always be borne in mind when planting the 
one under notice. T. 


Planting fruit trees.— For the open 
garden, bush or pyramidal-trained trees 
of Apples, Pears, Plums, Kentish Red and 
Morello Cherries may be planted from 
0 feet to 12 feet apart, according to space 
at command. The trees are best planted 
in single lines on either side of the foot¬ 
paths. Arranged iu this way they form 
an ornament in the garden, and leave the 
quarters clear for vegetable crops. For 
the time being the space between the trees 
may be occupied by a single Currant or 
Gooseberry bush. Iu small gardens Apples 
and Pears can be very successfully 
grown as espaliers in borders by the side 
of walks. Neither Plums nor the varieties 
of Cherries named are adapted for this 
method of training, and should in this 



tile sub-soil must not be brought to the 
top. Leave it below and loosen it. If the 
ground is now Grass and it is desired to 
retain it so after the trees are planted, 
the position for each one must be well pre¬ 
pared. Each tree should have ‘a plot of 
soil 5 feet across quite free from Grass. 
First, take off the turf, then the soil to a 
depth of 1 foot, and place both on one 
side: fork up the sub-soil, leaving it below; 
put in next the turves and chop them up, 
then several inches of the removed top 
soil. The position will now be ready for 
planting. Drive in a stake in the centre, 
put in the fruit-tree, spreading out its 
roots evenly, and then cover them with 
soil 4 inches deep. Temporarily fasten 
the main stem of the tree to the stake so 
that, while being supported, the roots will 
settle down as the soil does. A mulch of 
littery manure 4 inches thick should be 
-placed on the soil to protect the roots from 
frost. These hints have reference, chiefly, 
to bushes, pyramids, and standards of 
Apples, Fears, Plums, and Cherries. In 
the open quarters bushes and pyramids are 
tile most serviceable form of tree for an 


stone the soil is sweet and warm, and one 
standard tree has given me several stones 
of well matured Cox's. I pared the sods 
oft round the roots when I came, top- 
dressed with sweepings from a poultry- 
house, added marl-sand, thinned out the 
branches, and the result has been most 
satisfactory; in fact, the late occupier of 
this walled-in garden said they were 
“twice the size ” she ever had them. .1 
may add, this particular tree has a graft 
of Lord Grosvcnor upon it. This has also 
been a success. Rigorous thinning of the 
Apples did the trick. My younger trees 
(nearly two years planted) had a serious 
setback this late spring and early summer 
from fly and drought, but I am glad to say 
the rains which came in mid-summer 
have enabled the trees to overcome the 
earlier setback. My only regret is that 
miners in khaki “borrowed” my thinned- 
out specimens off these younger trees, but 
my patriotism suffices to forgive them. 
We have done it ourselves when younger! 

Generally speaking, the Apple crops In 
this rural district are bounteous. Apples 
have been planted widely and in every 
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garden, almost without exception, I have 
met with highly-finished fruits, the colour 
especially being well developed. Natur¬ 
ally, I ask for the results of their experi¬ 
ence as regards flavour, and lying before 
me are five beautiful specimens of Court 
of Wick, two showing “ the fine clear 
orange with a somewhat carmine cheek ” 
mentioned by Hogg. 

It has been an unusual experience to 
have been born and bred in, left (for a 
period in the Navy as chaplain), and then 
returned to “The Garden of Northumber¬ 
land.” i.e., Hexham district, and to have 
been brought so much into contact with 
Apples and fruit through our four 
Northern Fruit Congresses, and then, to 
crown it all, to be placed down in this 
“ Garden of Yorkshire,” clear of the smoke 
of the West Hiding on the one hand and 
the winds of the bleak East Coast on the 
other. 

When I came here there was only a 
house, newly built, and 1J acres of garden 
to lay out, clean, and plant. On a slope 
of 23 feet dipping down in front of the 
house I have a simple but effective rock 
garden—Erinus alpinus luxuriates, what 
a gem it is. In this time of war, blood¬ 
shed, anl destruction what a solace 
gardening is. J. B. H. 

Farnham Vicarage, Knaresboroug/i, 

Yorks. 


OLD VARIETIES OF FRUIT IN OUT- 
OF-THE-WAY’ GARDENS. 

In the many cottage gardens of our 
English villages, especially in the fruit¬ 
growing counties, one often comes across 
varieties of fruit—mostly in Apples, less 
in riurns, and possibly still less in Pears 
—unknown to commerce. In the majority 
of cases these are doubtless inferior to 
catalogued sorts, but there are exceptions 
like Royal Iteinette, the Sussex Apple, 
that has few superiors as a cooking fruit 
during the early mouths of the year. 
There is no doubt that many of the old, 
ns well ns the newer sorts, have been 
found in out-of-the-way gardens and 
introduced to commerce often under 
different names. There is an excellent 
dessert Apple in a cottage garden here, 
quite a stranger to me, that is at its best 
for a couple of months after Christmas. 
It is a handsome conical fruit of over 
average size, yellow'-fleshed, with a 
touch of Ribston flavour. A remarkable 
sight in the way of Apples is furnished in 
a cottage garden close by in the shape of 
a big old standard tree that is bearing 
very nearly in equal proportions crops of 
Winter Hawthornden and Norfolk Beefing. 
Those familiar with the appearance of the 
two Apples will realise that the contrast 
in the two halves of the tree is very 
marked. 

I have thought that the difficulty in fix¬ 
ing the name of fruit from old standard 
Plums is often due to the fact that one 
gets them respectively from trees well 
done and also very much neglected. I 
have an old Ivirke’s in my little garden, 
the fruit of which was almost unrecog¬ 
nisable four years ago, but the tree has 
produced some typical fruit this year, the 
result of thinning out and liberal root 
treatment. Similar treatment has also 
greatly benefited a big old standard of 
Woolston Black, a variety that lias been 
superseded by others, bat. which is excel¬ 
lent eating if allowed to bang until tlie 
fruit is a bit shrivelled. I have never 
come across anything in old standard Pear 
trees so good as our best-known garden 
sorts. In the majority of cases preference 
seems to have been given to early kinds 
like Catherine, Chisel, Bergamotle, and 
Windsor, stewing sorts 1 i k, • jVurre 


Capiaumont, and Catillac, and occasion¬ 
ally a sort more remarkable for singu¬ 
larity than quality like Sanguinole. This 
preference for early sorts was doubtless 
partly owing to the fact that they could 
be disposed of quickly and did not require 
storing. Only trifling sums are obtained 
for them except in the case of Windsor, 
which returns a fair price for good 
samples put on the market before the 
mealiness is in evidence. It is good to 
see an occasional tree of the Apple-shaped 
Quince bearing freely. There is nothing 
in the w r ay of preserves quite up to the 
standard of well-made Quince marmalade. 
The above is the most reliable sort, being 
of better quality than the Pear-shaped, 
and much more productive than that 
known as Portugal. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning. —Where there is much pruning 
to be done and labour scarce a start may 
be made by getting Red and Black 
Currants and Gooseberries pruned forth¬ 
with. Though this will necessitate the 
temporary removal of the nets placed over 
the bushes to protect the buds from small 
birds, the pruning will be accomplished 
more quickly', and with greater comfort, 
than if it is deferred until the days be¬ 
come shorter and the weather colder. The 
ground can then be manured, pointed 
over, and the nets replaced, when all will 
be safe until the spring. Well-ripened 
shoots of both Currants and Gooseberries 
in variety should first be cut from the 
bushes, labelled, tied In bundles, and 
heeled In under a north wall, and made 
into cuttings on a wet day. By propa¬ 
gating a few dozen in this way there are 
then always plants available for making 
good any losses. Red Currants have all 
side shoots cut back to two or three buds, 
and those at the tip, or leaders, are left 
3 inches to 4 inches in length. Well- 
placed shoots me left and shortened to 
half their length when needed for supply¬ 
ing losses in the way of branches, or for 
superseding any that are becoming worn 
out. Suckers are rigorously suppressed, 
not by cutting but by digging down and 
severing them at the point where they' 
originate, as Red Currants should always 
have clean stems not less than 9 inches 
or 12 inches in height. Black Currants, 
on the contrary, require no spurring or 
tipping, but a judicious thinning, getting 
rid as far as jxyssible of the older wood 
each year to encourage the production of 
vigorous annual growths in its stead. 
Gooseberries receive the same treatment 
as Red Currants with the exception of 
bushes of the early varieties, from which 
fruit is required to be picked green. In 
this case .some of the shoots are merely 
tipped, while others are spurred back.— 
G. I>. K. 

Apples specked (J .).—The best antidote for 
specked fruit is to spray with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture as soon as the fruit is set, and four or 
five times afterwards, timing the final spray¬ 
ing to take place Home five or six weekB before 
the fruit is ready for gathering. It would also 
be wise to spray with caustic alkali eolation 
in December. Both the solutions must be ap¬ 
plied in the form of a fine spray, either with a 
syringe or garden-engine, each of which should 
lie fitted with proper spraying nozzles, which 
you can purchase from anv horticultural 
sundriesman. Care must be taken to wear 
old clothes and stout leather or india-rubber 
gloves when applying the alkali wash, on ac¬ 
count of its caustic nature. 

Grape room. —It is always advisable to get 
this prepared in advance of the time it will be 
required, as all trace of moisture arising from 
the tilling of the bottles and the accidental 
spilling of water on the floors dries up, and 
the atmosphere, as a result, is more suitable 
for the well-beiug of the Grapes when they 
come to he bottled. To prevent water 
evaporating from the bottles the mouths for 
the time being can be plugged either with 
Moss or cotton wool. Charcoal placed in the 
water will keep it eweet and wholesome. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

IRIS GATESI. 

Tius is the largest-flowered Iris known. 
It has occasionally been condemned as not 
being sufficiently showy, but for delicate 
beauty it would be f difficult to name any 
flower that can compare with one of its 
Iierfect blossoms. Its markings and 
colours are indescribable. The standards 
of a well-grown bloom are 7 inches in 
length and 5 inches broad, while the fails 
are often almost as much in breadth. This 
Iris is a native of Armenia, and its culture 
in this country is not unattended with 
difficulties, which, however, have been 
more or less surmounted by growers who 
have provided for its requirements. One 
requisite is that this Iris should have a 
period of perfect rest in the summer, 
during which time no moisture from above 
or below should be allowed to tempt it to 
break its slumber. A late successful 
cultivator of these flowers, resident in the 
Isle of Wight, hit upon the expedient of 
laying down paving-stones and planting 
the Irises in a raised bed a foot deep 
formed above the stones, the rising mois¬ 
ture thus being cut off from tlie rhizomes 
by the stones, while a frame placed over 
the bed prevented the descent of rain or 
dew from above. In addition to this the 
soil was removed between the individual 
plants, thus leaving each on a little hillock 
and allowing the sun to bake the roots as 
well as the leafage. In the autumn the 
soil was replaced, the lights taken off, and 
the rains allowed to start tlie Irises into 
growth. Anyone desirous of growing the 
Cushion Irises to the best advantage can¬ 
not do better than follow the above 
method. Wyndiiam Fitzuebbebt. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

Hardy Gladioli.— I was surprised to see 
that Gladiolus byzantinus is in some 
places uncertain. With me it grows like a 
weed, a single bulb increasing with no 
more attention than the removnl of weeds 
into a good-sized clump in the course of 
two or three years. It is, however, the 
only member of the family that is reliable 
with mg—that is to say, as regards the 
power to withstand our uncertain winter 
climate. I have tried the Bride, Rosy 
Gem, and some other half-dozen kinds, but 
it always ended the same way—a loss of 
vitality, which reduced their decorative 
power to impotence. I live twenty miles 
south of London, and have a light soil to 
deal with, and yet I cannot get these 
Gladioli to flourish permanently’. It is ex¬ 
cess of moisture in combination with ex¬ 
treme cold tiiat cripples. Muck, I should 
say, depends on altitude. With me the 
water is at tiuies within a foot of the 
surface, but where the drainage is very 
free and a nice sheltered position near 
evergreens can be bad, there should be a 
fair prospect of success. Covering with 
Fern or litter can, of course, be done, but 
we have such a wealth of benutiful tilings 
that are well able to bear the climatic 
changes of this country that it is hardly’ 
worth while to trouble much with such as 
need protection in very cold weather. 
That beautiful variety The Bride is admir¬ 
able grown under glass and in pots or 
planted out in frames or in a cool-house 
yields a rich reward for labour expended, 
but only in very favoured districts can It 
be relied on in the open ground. 

Campanula persicifolia.— The various 
forms of the I’each-leaved Bellflower are 
very ornamental, and I suppose that, most 
hardy Sower growers would wish to have 
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The Reed Grass (Spartina polystachya). 


impressive is its undoing. The mass of 
double blossoms is out of proportion to the 
strength of the foliage, and probably, root 
formation. A great show of bloom is fol¬ 
lowed by partial exhaustion, which in the 
case of a nice, free, fat loam may not 
cause much injury ; but where the soil is 
light there will in a dry time be a serious 
loss of vitality uulesyf'Dy means of Ivater- 

CjO QIC 


Autumn Crocuses in the Grass.— The 
fact that the majority of these demand no 
cultural skill recommends them to the 
owners of gardens of considerable extent 
who wish to avoid as much as possible the 
time and labour involved in periodical 
transplanting. They flourish in poor soils 
and in positions where the majority of 
flowering bulbs would fail. They have 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The late planting cf bulbs.— I kept a 
record last autumn of the bulbs I planted 
on various dates, and was somewhat sur¬ 
prised to find that there was very little 
difference in the period of flowering. This 
was particularly noticeable with Tulips, 
Narcissi, and Scillas. Some of these I had 
sent me by the end of September, others 
iu the middle of October, some at the end 
of October, and at various dates in Novem¬ 
ber. In some instances I was unable to 
plant the late-flowering Tulips until the 
first week in December. My records show 
that the bulbs planted first, although show¬ 
ing a little earlier, came into bloom only 
a few days before the late-planted bulbs: 
iu fact. In some instances the early and 
late planted bulbs flowered at the same 
time. This goes to show that one may 
plant late with a certainty of getting a 
show of bloom. In some gardens people 
are loth to disturb their flower borders, 
especially in a mild autumn like the pre¬ 
sent, when Asters, Chrysanthemums, 
Antirrhinums, Gaillardias, and Roses are 
still giving of their best, and the excuse is 
sometimes put forward that it is too late 
to plant bulbs after about the middle of 
November. Few people have been hit 
harder by the war than the bulb dealers 
in England, and therefore if these lines 
should meet the eye of anyone still in 
doubt, and who can afford to indulge in 
these spring flowers, may I ask him not to 
let the question of late planting prevent 
him sending on his order. I should not 
hesitate to plant right up to the middle of 
December if outside conditions favoured 
and I was unable to do so before then. I 
think most people will be a little later this 
autumn in preparing the ground con¬ 
sequent on this lingering summer, but 
there is no fear that bulbs will be any the 
worse for being kept out of the ground a 
little longer than usual.— Derby. 

Woundwort (Stachys lanata).—Judging 
from the inquiries as to its name by 
visitors to these gardens, this does not 
seem to be generally known. Its chief 
attraction consists in its downy leaves, the 
shape of which has given rise to its local 
name of “ Lamb’s-lug.” The name suits 
it perfectly, for the foliage is exactly like 
the ear of a lamb. S. lanata is of some 
I use as | an edging plant, and I remember 
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one defect—the foliage docs not come up 
with the bloom, and there is, therefore, 
nothing to support them against heavy 
rains, which frequently beat them down 
and spoil them. The true place for them 
is in the Grass, where they are in a great 
measure supjportod by the encircling 
foliage, which also by its verdure enhances 
the beauty of the flowers. 

Saxifraga L. C. Gobseff is one of those 
hybrid forms which are evidently the ad¬ 
vance squad of a big army of beautiful 
varieties on which growers will have to 
depend for novel features when there are 
no more species to import from foreign 
lands. It is said to be a cross between 
Burseriana and saneta, and, apparently, 
is more robust than the former and not so 
free of growth as the latter. It certainly 
needs good culture. J. Cornhill. 


REED GRASS (SPARTINA 
POLYSTACHYA). 

Hating most variegations as I do, I have 
been forced to admire this tall Grass. It 
is very graceful, with yellowish variega¬ 
tion and of tall habit. It is a free 
grower and gives a fine group of foliage in 
the mixed border. We found it in the 
nursery of Messrs. Wallace, of Colchester, 
who give some attention to beautiful 
hardy Grasses. W. 


them in good condition. Unfortunately, 
in the majority of soils they have not the 
persistent vigour which distinguishes 
many members of the family'. This is 
especially the ease with the double white 
form, which is a gem among hardy flowers 
and very effective when in lusty vigour. 
The mere fact of this Bellflower being so 


ing and feeding, this crippling influence is 
counteracted. The single forms suffer in 
much the same way, and in my light soil 
they cannot be relied on after the second 
year. They are best treated as biennials, 
and, as they seed freely and germinate 
with freedom, it is an easy matter to keep 
up a stock of young, thrifty- plants. 
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having seen it very effectively employed 
in this way round a large bed of 
Kniphofias at Llangedwyn, near Oswestry, 
in Wales, some years ago. The plant 
throws up a flower-spike about IS iriches 
in height, with a rather woody, woolly 
stem. The blooms are of a dingy purple 
shade, but, ns a rule, the flower-spikes 
are suppressed. Here it reproduces itself 
freely by self-sown seeds.—W. McGuffog, 
lialmae. 

Acanthus mollis. — When well grown 
there are few subjects that have a nobler 
expression of form. More often than not 
the Acanthus is grown in the mixed shrub¬ 
bery. In such a position the Acanthus 
has no chance of showing its true 
character. No flower-spikes are thrown 
up, and its gracefully-curving, deeply-cut 
leaves, which first gave the Greek sculp¬ 
tors the idea of the Corinthian capital, 
are mere parodies of what they would be 
under more favourable conditions. Such 
plants should be given a position where 
they may attain their noblest dimensions. 
The Acanthus needs a deep and rich 
root-run, 3 feet being none too great a 
depth if it is to assume its fullest pro¬ 
portions. Sites are often available at the 
edge of a lawn or in the wild garden, and 
in such situations, if given deep, rich 
soil at planting time, the Acanthus soon 
forms an imposing clump. Though a 
sunny position is usually advocated for the 
Acanthus there are instances in Devon 
where it grows very vigorously and 
flowers freely in partial shade.—W vnd- 

IIAM FlTZHERBEKT. 

The white Monkshood. —Aconitums, or 
Monkshoods, have never become so popu¬ 
lar as the Larkspurs, but the late-flower¬ 
ing forms have a value all their own. They 
look exceedingly well in an autumn border, 
their tall spikes lowering among the com¬ 
posite flowers, and supply a welcome 
variety from these. Possibly the deep 
blue Aeonitum Napellus is ns good as any, 
though the variety bicolor is striking with 
its blue and white flowers. The white 
variety, A. Napellus album, is not much 
seen, though a very good plant indeed. It 
varies, and a good form is desirable. 
There is a very fine one in the Glasgow 
parks, this one having been at Rouken 
Glen before it came into the possession of 
the Corporation. At Rouken Glen in the 
old walled garden there are some very 
good plants of this white Monkshood.— 
S. A. 

Hardy edging plants.— We want frequent 
changes—at least, some of us do. Year's ago 
X have seen beds edged with the grey Mouse- 
ear Chickweed fCerastium tomentosum). Then 
we used various Houseleeks set up on mounds 
of mud, and that served for a time. Then we 
went in for colour again of various shades 
in bands. Golden Feather was popular for a 
time, and, so long as foliage was popular, we 
used various grey edging plants, and when we 
wanted colour there were Alternantheras and 
Coleus in variety and glaucous tints in Eche- 
verias and Setltims. Gold and silver Thymes 
were effectively used in some gardens. In 
short, those who want frequent changes may 
find plenty of dwarf interesting hardy plants 
suitable for the work. In the present rage for 
gardening permanence is not much considered. 
—E. II. 

Pentstemons from cuttings and seed - The 

ease with which Pentstemons can be raised 
from seed sown in spring in heat is possibly 
the reason why so few take the trouble to pro¬ 
pagate from cuttings in the autumn, hut for 
early flowering the cuttings beat the seedlings. 
Even at this date a good many cuttings could 
be found on plants still remaining in the 
borders, and from these a stock could he got 
together. I have taken cuttings as late as 
November.— Townsman. 

Scnecio saracenlus. — Although, perhaps, 
more suited for the margin of a pond or for 
planting in moist ground on the outskirts of 
the garden, this robust Groundsel may be 
used effectively in large borders. Here it is at 
home associated with Lythrums, Rudbeckias, 
Epilobiums. Funkios. and similar rather 
coarse-growing subjects. Rising to a height of 
from 4 feet to 5 feet, its flowers are freely 
produced. I have been told that 8. sara- 
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DRIED FRUITS SPOILED BY SUGAR. 
The dried fruits of the eastern world are 
now becoming an important part in our 
food, and very useful, pleasant, and good 
they are. But some of them, we fear, are 
spoiled in some degree by being coated 
with manufactured sugar or other ob¬ 
jectionable substance. Such coating neces¬ 
sarily destroys the natural flavour of the 
fruit and in itself is no advantage. It is 
much better to have the fruit as nearly 
ns possible in its natural condition—simply- 
dried for transit. The Prune, fbr in¬ 
stance, is one of the most wholesome fruits 
we can have for winter use. but if coated 
with sugar it becomes quite a different 
thing. Of course, all dried imported 
fruits should lie carefully steeped in water 
and washed before being used at all, and 
dried by being spread on a cloth. The 
Date is often sold quite saturated with a 
sugary preparation which is supposed to 
help the sale, but it robs tile Date of that 
characteristic taste which the Date-lover 
knows, and makes the fruit far less whole¬ 
some. The Fig also is often entirely 
spoiled by a thick coating of sugar. It is 
well to select Figs that have been pre¬ 
pared for export in the simplest possible 
way. Some of the best and finest Figs are 
systematically siioiled by the sugar used 
in preserving and packing them. The 
little Italian Fig and, perhaps, the little 
black Fig from California suffer least in 
this respect. The Italian Fig is regarded 
as a cheap Fig and receives comparatively 
little packing. In one respect this in an 
advantage, as it misses tlie sugar pre¬ 
servatives which the boxed Figs receive. 
Owing, however, to the inferior manner 
of packing, this cheap Italian Fig requires 
more care in washing and handling. The 
black Californian Fig is not often seen in 
our stores or markets, but It is worth 
getting when available, and as its seeds 
are very soft it can be euten by many 
people to whom the ordinary Fig is 
troublesome. Rightly used, these dried 
fmits, free from manufactured sugar, ore 
extremely valuable. Owing to the war 
and conditions in the East the supply this 
winter is likely to be scanty and prices 
high. 


CELERIAC. 

Tins excellent vegetable is now in season 
and should be made the most of by all 
who can grow it in their gardens. It is 
much simpler and easier to grow than the 
ordinary Celery, which must be banked 
up witli great labour, and it is quite as 
good cooked and excellent also in soups or 
specially prepared in casserole with other 
vegetables. 

Celerinc has not been grown to the ex¬ 
tent it deserves, probably owing to in¬ 
different cooking, as many fine rows from 
which a few- roots only were used have, to 
my knowledge, had to be thrown away. 
But it is gradually becoming better known 
and more generally used, and will pro¬ 
bably be much sought after in time. All 
that is necessary for its successful cultiva¬ 
tion is a plot of deeply-dug ground turned 
up and well exposed during the winter, 
adding a liberal dressing of manure which 
assists in conserving moisture in times of 
drought, as well an supporting the plants. 
The seeds should be sown in March in a 
warm greenhouse, the seedlings grown on 
like Celery, and ns they become large 
enough pricked out a few inches apart in 
cool frames, transferring them to the open 
ground, which lias previously been forked 
over, about the middle of May, when they 


should be planted 18 inches apart each way 
and during periods of drought abundantly 
supplied with water. It is frequently ad¬ 
vised by some growers to take it up and 
store in frost-proof shelters during the 
winter, and although this may be good 
advice in some parts of the country I have 
never found it necessary and my experi¬ 
ence is not limited to the south. I have 
invariably found that during the moist 
conditions prevailing in late autumn it de¬ 
velops rapidly, therefore to store early is 
a loss. E. 


CARROTS IN COOKERY. 

As often served on our tables Carrots are 
things to nvoid, and the Daily Mail's 
improvement of the Carrot to a 4 feet 
stick gives little hope for the future of the 
Carrot on the British table. The right 
way with the Carrot is quite the opposite. 
Grow the small, nutty roots of the Taris 
market, and grow them in the way they 
should be grown. Sow more frequently in 
the right soil. A few French recipes may 
help those who have the right size and 
sort of roots at hand. 

Garottes a la flamande.—C oupez-les en rond 
et faites-les blanchir oinq minutes: mettez-les 
dans uae casserole avec beurre, bouillon et 
un pen de sucre: faites cuire et rdduire; 
ajoutez un moroeau de beurre. fines herbes, 
une cuillerCe de Jub, faitee faire un bouillon 
et eervez garni de croGtone frits. 

Carottes a la rocLETTE.—Ratissez et ooupez-les 

f >ar tranches; mettez-les G cuire it i’eau bouil- 
ante, eel, beurre ou graiese de volnille; quand 
eiles seront cuites, Cgouttez; mettez un mor¬ 
oeau de beurre daps une casserole avec deux 
cuillerces de farine, que voua mfilez avec le 
beurre; assaisonnez et mouillez avec du bouil¬ 
lon ou de l ean, et liez avec une liason de 
jaunes d’oeufs et nn peu de sucre. 

Carottes aux pines derbes.—F aites cuire 
coiume les pr^cCdentes; mettez un morceau de 
beurre dans une casserole avec deux cuil- 
lerCes de farine; faites un roux et ajoutez 
persil hach6; assaisonnez; mouillez avec jus 
ou bouillon; laissez un peu bouiliir votre 
sauce; ajoutez vos carottes, un jus de citron 
et servez. 

Carottes bn ragout— Ratissez et lavez vos 
carottes, mettez-les blauchir l’eau bouil- 
lante; ooupez-les en filets; paasez-les au feu 
avec un morceau de beurre. sel, poivre, pereil 
hachC; faites-les cuire et mouillez aveo dll lait; 
quand la caisson est faite, liez de jauuca 
d'ceufs, et servez. 

Carottes a la haitre d’botel.—T onrnez-les en 
pet its bouchons, et faites-les cuire dans de 
1’eau avec du sel et du beurre. Mettez. dans 
une casserole du beurre, persil, et ciboules 
hach6s, sel ot grog poivre. mett«z-y vos 
carottes bien figouttees, sautez-163 et servez.— 
L'Art du Bien Manoer. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Ulm Savoy.— Turning in after the 
bulk of the Cabbages is over, the Early 
Ulm Savoy is a variety worthy of atten¬ 
tion. It is small, but it can be planted 
very closely, the usual distance allowed 
being 12 inches between lines and plants. 
The heads are very firm, and it will be 
found thnt the yield from a given space is 
equal to that of larger Savoys. A 
further recommendation is that the strong 
flavour of, for instance. Drumhead, is less 
pronounced in Early Ulm, and for this 
reason it is appreciated by those to whom 
the larger and more fully-flavoured sorts 
are objectionable.— Kirk. 

Preserved foods.— Food reformers should 
be on their guard against preserved foods 
of any sort. They are mostly sent to us 
in the form of rabbit and other flesh foods 
which should never be preserved at all, as 
in that form they are a source of disease. 
No food reformer should have auything of 
the sort in his house. Now an attempt is 
being made to carry out the same sort of 
thing with garden produce. In a country 
paper there is a recipe for pickling the 
Apple, one of our best fruits, with the 
addition of vinegar, onions, and salt. A 
more ignoble use could not Ixt made of one 
of tile best sources of pleasant and whole¬ 
some food.'“ m " 1 “ nom 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SYMPLOCOS CRAT.EGOIDES. 
This little-known shrub is related to 
Styrax, and is widely distributed in the 
Himalaya, China, and Japan. Of the 
several species which have been tried in 
the outdoor garden, it is the hardiest, 
though its degree of hardiness depends 
largely on the neighbourhood from which 
it has been introduced. For the soutii of 
England, Ireland, and rnrts of the West 
Country, there would appear to be no 


while it is seen here as a small bush, 
travellers report it as growing to a height 
of quite 30 feet. Numerous species of 
Symplocos are known, but the majority are 
tropical plants. A few are esteemed on 
account of their economic properties, for 
an infusion of the leaves of certain kinds 
has medicinal properties, while a dye is 
obtained from the bark of others. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Purple-flowered Broom (Cytisus pur- 
pureus). — In addition to being one of the 
most beautiful of the dwarf Brooms, this 


suits are obtained by cutting out the old 
shoots as soon as the flowers fade, thus 
securing a renewal of young wood each 
year. Seeds form the most satisfactory 
means of increase, and it is wise to raise 
young plants occasionally, for it is not a 
very long-lived species under cultivation. 
—I). 

Escallonia floribunda. — Although this 
shrub can only be grown successfully 
against walls even in the southern 
counties, it is well worth remembering 
when an out-of-the-common wall plant is 



Sijmjjlccos crahegoidcs. Fran a phctogiaph in Mrs. Chambers' garden at Haslemerc. 


reason why it should not lie generally 
grown, but it is doubtful whether it can 
be safely recommended for the colder 
parts of the country. The plant from 
which the accompanying illustration was 
prepared is growing in Mrs. Chambers’ 
interesting garden at Haslemerc, where, 
during May, it produced a line effect. As 
may be seen from the picture, the tiny 
whitish blossoms are borne in small 
clusters from the leaf-axils, and, though 
small, arc in sufficiently large numbers to 
make the bush attractive. It varies to 
some considerable extent, in 

Digitized by ^jO 


is also one of the most distinct, for, in 
addition to the peculiar colour of its 
flowers, it is different in habit from most 
other Brooms. Found wild in many parts 
of Central and South-eastern Europe, it is 
a very old garden plant here, though, 
strange to say, it was comparatively rare 
twenty years ago. Rarely exceeding 
1J feet in height, it has graceful, arching 
branches, which are renewed each year 
from the root-stock, and spread into a 
wide mass. The purple flowers are borne 
from axillary buds all along the shoots 
during May. The most satisfactory re- 


wanted. A native of S. America, it was 
introduced in 1S27, but never appears to 
have become common, probably owing to 
its tenderness. In South America It some¬ 
times attains the dimensions of a small 
tree, but grown against walls in this 
country it is usually below 12 feet in 
height. Its evergreen leaves are of a rich 
dark shade. The white flowers are each 
about i inch across and produced in large 
terminal panicles S inches or 9 inches long 
during late August and September. When 
selecting a positMi preference should be 
givcU|Jt)jfi pjace with - e T 
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posure, whilst rather light, loamy soil is 
suitable.—D. 

Eucryphia cordifolla.— Mr. E. H. Wal¬ 
pole, iu sending a photo of Eucryphia 
cordifolia, says:—“The shrub is about six 
or seven years old. It is planted on 
sloping ground facing about south-west, 
and is well protected from the north and 
east. It is now about 7 feet high. It never 
flowered till last year, when about three 
blossoms made their appearance. This 
year it has flowered profusely. While not 
so showy ns E, pinnatifolia, it is a very 
fine shrub, and has the advantage of 
being evergreen. The flowers are smaller, 
but I think neater, and of a purer-white ; 
at any rate they are very effective against 
the glossy dark green foliage, and ns the 
blooms begin to show about the same time 
as tiie flowers of E. pinnatifolia begin to 
fall it is a very welcome addition to the 
autumn flowering shrubs .”—Irish Garden¬ 
ing. 

Hardiness of the Indian Cedar (Cedrus 
Deodara).—In sheltered places near the 
south or south-west coast this Cedar is 
hardy enough, but on the east coast or 
further inland the young shoots are cut by 
cold frosty winds and die back. I had a 
lot of handsome trees severely injured in 
Norfolk many years ago, but after being 
pruned back they broke into growth again, 
but as they rose above the sheltering belt 
of shrubs the cold winds stayed all pro¬ 
gress, and the trees had to be removed. 
Cedrus atlantica took their place; this 
was hardier. The Cedar of Lebanon is 
perfectly hardy iu all positions. Nothing 
is more disappointing than to find after 
incurring the expense of planting trees 
that they are failures either from the 
nature of the soil or climate. The soil, of 
course, we can improve, but the climate 
wo must, put up with.—E. H. 

The Snowberry (Sympkoricarpu9 race- 
mosue).—Although the Snowberry cannot be 
classed among the choicer shrubs, ami 
although its habit is somewhat straggling and 
ungainly, yet in some positions it is not with¬ 
out. value. In some seasons its ripening 
foliage is not unattractive, and contrasts well 
with the white waxy berries; but as birds 
eoon strip these off the effect, is fleeting. For 
planting in poor ground where nothing else 
succeeds 8. racemosus can be recommended. 
The less-known S. vulgaris, with clusters of 
purple fruit, makes a good companion to 8. 
racemosus.—K irk. 


TIIE FHOTINIAS. 

Tiie accompanying illustration of Photinia 
villosa directs attention to a small family 
of trees and shrubs belonging to Rosacea?, 
of which three species are sometimes 
grown in the outdoor garden, although 
neither is very common. One of these, 

P. Davidsoni.e is quite a new species 
and is described ns an evergreen 20 feet to 
45 feet high. It is found wild in Western 
Iluiieh, China, and was introduced by Mr. 
E. II. Wilson early in, the present century. 
It bears a resemblance to the better-known 
P. serrulntn; Mr. Bean, in “ Trees and 
Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles,” says 
that it can be distinguished from that 
siiecies by its shorter-stalked leaves and 
downy inflorescence, and by its smaller 
fruit and flowers. 

P. serrulata is a fairly well known 
shrub or small tree, especially in the 
southern counties, for in various gardens 
it forms one of the most effective ever¬ 
greens. It is, however, rather tender and 
is liable to injury from severe frost, 
especially when the points of the shoots 
have not become very well ripened. Form¬ 
ing a small tree or large bush up to 40 feet 
high, it is recognised by its thick, leathery 
leaves, with regularly - toothed margins, 
and by its large beads of white flowers, 
which appear about May and are followed 
by red fruit. Many of the older leaves fall 
in Hiring, nnd before falling they assume 
a vivid red 'mo. The you lg leaves are 


also reddish during development. In the 
south it is very good as an isolated speci¬ 
men, where it thrives in any good garden 
soil. It was introduced from China over 
a century ago. 

P. villosa (syn. rourthiica villosa), the 
subject of our illustration, is a very 
different plant from the other two, for it 
is deciduous. It usually forms a small 
tree or shrub 10 feet to 15 feet high, and 
bears rather small heads of white flowers 
in May. Tiie leaves take on a bright red 
hue in autumn, two or three weeks before 
they fall. It is a native of China, Japan, 
anil Corea, and is quite hardy. Similar 
conditions to those required by P.vrus 
floribunda suit it. D. 


ROSES. 

CRIMSON ROSES OF GOOD FORM. 
Will you be good enough to tell me what you 
consider the beet crimson-red Roses—either 
scarlet-crimson, dark crimson, bright crimson, 
or deep carmine-crimson, etc.? I am trying 
to get varieties that will produce full, very 
large blooms of really fine form and sub¬ 
stance. I do not want Camellia-shaped flowere. 
—Rosamaxt, Sutton Coldfield. 

[The crimson-red Roses of the type you 
desire are very few in number, many of 
the finest reds in point of colour being 
deficient either of form or substance. The 
II.T. class is particularly weak in good 
reds, nnd it is to the II.P. section you 
will have to mainly go to supply j'our 
wants. The Rose which will most nearly 
approach your ideal would be 

Georoe Dickson, which, although styled 
an H.T., is quite as much an H.P. as is 
Hugh Dickson. When good the blooms of 
George Dickson are marvellous in all re¬ 
spects; large, very solid, and perfect in 
form, with high - pointed centre and 
evenly-arranged petals. It is a very dark, 
velvety - crimson in colour, the petals 
heavily veined with deep maroon. It is a 
tall grower, like Hugh Dickson, and is 
fairly free blooming. Many of the 
blooms come with a hollow centre, but, 
taking the year through, enough really 
good flowers are produced to make the 
variety worth growing. The blossoms are 
very highly scented. As an exhibition 
Rose George Dickson is unsurpassed, but 
as a garden Rose it is of no use whatever. 

Hugh Dickson (H.P.) is indispensable 
to exhibitors. It has a fine semi-climbing 
habit and is fairly free-flowering. The 
flowers are finely formed, bright scarlet- 
crimson in colour and highly perfgmed, 
equally ns lovely in the garden ns on the 
show board. 

J. B. Clark (H.T.) is a glorious Rose, 
the flowers large nnd of great substance. 
The plant is a rampant grower and will 
flower freely enough under proper treat¬ 
ment. The colour is sometimes a little 
dull, the plum shading on the scarlet- 
crimson base giving that effect. 

Alfred Colomb (H.P.) is one of the 
older II.P.’s, but is still qne of the most 
beautiful reds grown. Most of the 
blooms come good with a high-pointed 
centre. Alfred Colomb is In form and 
colour almost identical with Marie 
Baumann, although the growth of the 
latter is quite different and is of little use 
except to exhibitors. 

Charles Lefebvre (H.P.) is of fine 
form. It is a good grower, the deep 
blackish-crimson blooms being very sweet 
scented. This is a fine Rose either for the 
garden or for exhibition. 

Dn. Andry (H.P.) is very blight in 
colour, the blooms generally coming with 
a neat centre, but some are divided nnd 
irregular in outline. It is a good grower 
and free flowering in the summer, but Is 
not much good in the autumn. 

Fisher Holmes (H.P.) is a firm, shapely 


Rose of good colour and habit. It is of 
bushy habit and free flowering. 

Gustave Piganeau is one of the 
grandest H.P.’s, both in colour and form, 
the large, solid blooms being very freely 
produced right through the season. Un¬ 
fortunately it is a poor grower, but given 
liberal treatment it is fairly satisfactory. 

Victor Hugo is an attractive Rose when 
at its best, the black velvety shading on 
the bright crimson being very marked. 
Many of the blooms come bad in form. It 
Is well worth growing, however, if only a 
few good-blooms are obtained. 

As I have said, few H.TL’s will come up 
to your requirements. 

H. V. Machin is a novelty we have 
hardly had sufficient experience with to 
•speak very definitely about its points. 
During tile past season I have had some 
glorious blooms, full, of ideal form, and 
carried on stiff stems. It is not a very 
free grower, but every shoot produces a 
flower. It is well worth a trial. 

Augustus Hartman, a Rose of a dis¬ 
tinct brick-red colour, has been shown 
well, the flowers, as seen at the exhibition, 
being of good substance and ideal in form. 
With me, however, it has been very dis¬ 
appointing, thin, and poor in colour, so 
that at present I can hardly recommend 
it. 

Hadley, one of America’s latest novel¬ 
ties, is magnificent. The blooms are in 
the way of those of Liberty, with high- 
pointed centre nnd outward - curving 
guard petals. The rich crimson colour, 
shaded with velvety-black, is charming, 
the strong scent adding to the attractive¬ 
ness. Hadley has one fault, in that the 
colour turns quite “blue” as soon as the 
flowers pass the fully-developed stage. In 

Geoffrey He.nslow the orange-crimson 
blooms are substantia], large, and neat in 
form. It has a fairly tail, robust habit, 
but is not very free flowering. 

Mrs. Walter Easlea, if carefully dis¬ 
budded and well grown, will give you tall- 
] win tod flowers of great beauty. The 
crimson-carmine colouring is unique. 

Mrs. Muir MacKean gives good firm 
flowers of pointed, globular form and rich 
colouring. The flower-stalks are rather 
weak but the habit is very good. 

Earl of Gosford is n strong, tall- 
growing Rose bearing very full blooms, the 
clear, dark-crimson colouring being dis¬ 
tinct. 

Laurent Carle is a solid bloom with 
a good pointed centre, but is not gener¬ 
ally considered an exhibition Rose. The 
deep carmine colouring, rich perfume, and 
good strong habit make it a most desir¬ 
able variety. 

George C. Waud is one of the brightest 
reds we hnve, quite an orange vermilion. 
It is very full and some of the blooms are 
of first-class form, but, unfortunately, 
many of them are split. ~- 

There is quite a number of red Roses 
of good pointed form, but which are laclq 
iiig in substance, of wdiich the following 
are the most noteworthy:—Gloire de 
Chedane Guinoisseau (H.P.), a Rose 
which has won many silver medals as the 
best H.P. in the show; Avoea, one of the 
loveliest things grown; Ulrich Brunner, 
an old favourite; Capt. Hayward, rich in 
colour and fine in form; His Majesty, a 
glorious Rose when at its best; C. W. 
Cowan, bright carmine, large flowers, 
free flowering; and Edward Mawley, one 
of the richest dark-red Roses grown.] 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”— Neva Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the beat plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arra>n/ement, illustrated on i oood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15s. ; 
jkwI free, 15s. Gd. Of all Booksellers or frbm the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, 03, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 

London, jy.C, 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

November Sim, 1915. 

The fortnightly meeting held on this date 
was quite small, not from lack of sup¬ 
porters so much as the difficulty—in some 
instances the impossibility—of exhibitors 
getting their flowers to the exhibition. 
There were, however, several exhibits of 
importance, notably the vegetables from 
Chelsea and the Chrysanthemums from 
Lewisham, both of high merit. Hardy 
Ferns from Edmonton were of more 
than ordinary interest, while shrubs, 
Carnations, and winter-flowering Begonias 
were responsible for variety and gaiety. 
The group of Solanum ciliatum from 
Messrs. Felton was of unusual ornament, 
and attracted many. Several Orchid 
groups were on view, and some important 
novelties were staged. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Messrs. H. J. Jones, Limited, Lewisham, 


and Excelsior (bronze) were the best of the 
singles. A big vase of Wiseman and 
Willie Westlake (pink incurved and 
golden-yellow Pompons respectively) was 
distinctly effective. 

Messrs. Godfrey and Son, Exmouth, 
Devon, contributed a group of single 
varieties, all, save two, having been raised 
by them. Among the more notable were 
Golden Utility, Crimson Beauty, Devon¬ 
shire Lass (golden). Captivation and 
Fascination are bronzes, though quite dis¬ 
tinct. 

Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, Merstham, 
showed Golden Champion and Edith 
Cavell, both of exhibition size, each receiv¬ 
ing an Award of merit. The last-named 
is gold and bronze. Douglas Wells (a fine 
yellow Incurved) was excellent. 

Mr. I’hilip Ladds, Swanley Junction, 
showed Phyllis Cooper, the finest yellow 
single we have seen, the colour a rich 
orange-yellow after the old Jardin des 
Plantes tone. Long stems, short-necked 



Uiotinia villosa. (See opposite page.) 


arranged a group of these which has 
rarely been excelled. Employing stands, 
baskets, and ornamental vases, the finest 
exhibition blooms were staged in their 
dozens, while vases of singles and other 
decorative sorts constituted the margin. 
Set on staging raised but a few inches 
above the floor, and none of the groups ex¬ 
ceeding 7 feet high, every flower was seen 
to advantage, the praiseworthy attempt to 
produce harmony being the more apparent. 
In this way the crimson and golden varie¬ 
ties had a very telling effect, while a pair 
of giant stands of crimson, fronted by one 
of pure white, was good by way of con¬ 
trast. Some of the best sorts in this 
notable exhibit were Mrs. R. C. Pulling 
(golden-yellow), Seddie Mason (single 
crimson) Estelle (crimson), Mrs. Edwards 
(pure white), Mrs. H. J. Jones (white, 
With greenish centre) (whites of this 
class are usually the purest under artifi¬ 
cial light), and Maude JjOjjsadn (mauye). 
buttercup (yellow), 


de Lajjsada (maui’e). 

F10^ng ( ^|^ 


peduncles, firm, leathery foliage, and well- 
proportioned flowers are some of its good 
attributes. It easily gained an Award of 
merit. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

Mr. J. ,T. Kettle, Corfe Mullen, near 
Wimborne, staged many Violets. La 
France, Princess of Wales, and Ascania 
are the pick of the large-flowered set. 
Mrs. J. J. Kettle (a pale Marie Louise) is 
one of the sweetest, and Mrs. .T. J. Astor 
(of reddish hue) one of the most distinct. 

Mr. G. Rputhe, Keston, had sprays of 
Aster grandiflorus, one of the latest to 
flower, and only useful in favoured locali¬ 
ties. Pots of Crocus oeliroleueus, C. 
marathonisius (pure white), and C. longi- 
folius were very pretty. Fruiting growths 
of Decaisnea Fargesi were in the nature of 
a novelty. The pod-like seed-capsules are 
pendent, roundish, 4 inches or so long, 
and of violet-purple shade, more interest¬ 
ing than beautiful perhaps. 


*<03 


HARDY FERNS. 

Messrs. II. I?. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
contributed a group of these, chiefly Poly- 
podiums and Scoloxiendrinras, two of the 
most valuable races of hardy evergreen 
kinds. Of the former, we noted P. 
vulgare cambricum (still one of the best 
and most popular), P. v. c. I’restoni 
(which may briefly be described as a 
plumose form of the last), P. v. c. Ilar- 
rowi, I’, v. trichomanoides, P. v. eornu- 
biense, and P. v. pulcherrimum, the six in- 
dispensables of the group. Scolopen- 
drium vulgare crispum grande is a plant 
for all, Us handsome dark-green, goffered, 
and lustrous fronds a great attraction. 
There were many other Hart’s Tongue 
Ferns, those of the ramo-cristato set being 
in considerable force and beauty. 

SHRUBS. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
showed a group of coloured foliage, the 
finest thing in the collection being Acer 
Ozakasuka, which was most brilliant. 
Berberis Thunbergi and the scarlet Oaks 
also afforded good colour. Of fruiting 
shrubs, Cotoneaster frigida was full of 
bunches of scarlet berries. Berberis Wil¬ 
son® (the finest fruiting member of its 
race) was also shown. 

Messrs. Filler, Bayswater and Barnes, 
showed shrubs in loots, the Berberis rank¬ 
ing, perhaps, as the more important. Of 
these, there were B. Wilson®, B. Thun¬ 
bergi, I?, acuminata, B. dictyophylla 
(similar in leaf and colour to Thunbergi, 
but having' whitish stems), and 'll. Gapne- 
pani (a very distinct sort). Ilex Pernyi 
and Pernettyas in variety were among 
others. 

GREENHOUSE FLANTS. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
had a group of winter-flowering Begonias. 
They were of the race raised by Messrs. 
Veitch, and such as Emita, Optima, Mrs. 
Heal, Elatior, and Exquisite were re¬ 
marked. Tree Carnations from this firm 
were also good. 

Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, showed many good Carnations. 
Brilliant is a new fancy, the name a mis¬ 
nomer for a flower dappled with maroon- 
crimson markings over a cloudy white 
ground. As a flower it is good and 
distinct. 

Messrs. R. F. Felton and Sons, Hanover- 
square, W., had a striking exhibit of 
Solanum ciliatum, now referred by Kew, 
we believe, to S. aculeatissimum, asso¬ 
ciated with flowering sprays of Eucalyptus 
globulus. The wealth and brilliance of 
the fruits of the Solanum rendered the ex¬ 
hibit most attractive. 

Mr. R. Leach, Wood Hall, Dulwich, 
showed well-grown plants of this Solanum 
in pots raised from seeds sowii last March. 
The wealth of fruits obtained and the ob¬ 
ject lesson afforded should be of service 
to those who doubted the utility of this 
fine plant. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, showed the beautiful white- 
flowered Odontogiossum armainvil- 
lierense xanthotes, Sophro-Cattleya Lielia 
Pandora (orange and crimson), Cattleya 
Phrygia, Ladio-Cattleya Golden Oriole, 
and Brasso-Cattleya Thorntoni, whose 
palest mauve sepals, golden tube, and 
heavily-fringed lips render it at once 
attractive. 

Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Chelten¬ 
ham, staged a group particularly rich in 
Cypripediums and Dendrobium Phahenop- 
sis, the variety splendens of the latter 
group being very fine. 

Messrs. J. and A. MacBean, Cooks- 
bridge, had the richly-coloured Sophro- 
Cattleya Pearl (Award of merit), the 
largest and richest-coloured we have seen. 
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Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, 
had the new and unique Vanda Luzonica 
from the Philippines. The plant shown 
bore a short raceme of pure white, crim¬ 
son-tipped flowers, and gained an Award 
of merit. It is said to be unique. 
Cattleya Enid, var. Albion, C. alba Prin¬ 
cess Royal, Cypripedium Leennum Gra¬ 
inin', and Odontoglossum Macnabianum 
(yellow with dark blotches) were others of 
note. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis- 
brook, Sussex, had some very beautiful 
white-flowered Cattleyas, including C. 
labiata alba, C. 1. alba Miss Williams, and 
C Alelmedu. 

Mr. Gurney Fowler showed Odontoglos¬ 
sum Pembury, which gained a First-class 
certificate. It has a rich maroon ground, 
and bordered and tipped white. The lip is 
pure white. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

The most important exhibit in this de¬ 
partment were the vegetables staged by 
Mr. A. Dawkins, 408, King’s-road, Chelsea. 
Rarely has the produce of the vegetable 
garden been more finely presented. Char¬ 
acterised by high table quality throughout, 
the nearly six dozen sorts staged afforded 
proof of the wealth and variety of the 
garden at this season. Not a few sorts, 
as, for example, the Carrots, had resulted 
from a July sowing. In so large and com¬ 
prehensive a gathering, and where every¬ 
thing appealed either by freshness or 
quality, it is not easy to particularise. 
Leeks, yellow and white Turnips, Celery, 
Savoys, Coleworts, and Kales made a 
capital background, and fronting these, 
pyramids of Brussels Sprouts, groups of 
model Walcheren Cauliflower from an 
April sowing, Ailsa Craig and Red Globe 
Onions, Matchless Carrots, Mushrooms, 
Artichokes, and Potatoes In variety. Inter¬ 
mediate Beet, a selection from the Globe, 
was shapely and good. Tomatoes, Capsi¬ 
cums, Radishes, nnd many saladings were 
also remarked. 

Mr. Walter C. Voss, Rayleigh, Essex, 
showed a collection of fruit, some of the 
Pears being excellent. Of these, 
Durondeau, Beurrd Hardy, Beurr6 
Bachelier, and Bcurni Diel were the best, 
while of Apples, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Newton Wonder, The Queen, Emperor 
Alexander, nnd Scarlet Penrmain were 
good. A fine basket of Quinces was also 
on view. 

A complete list of the plants certificated 
and medals awarded appears in our 
advertisement columns. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In- bloom November 4th. — Ceanotlius, Tree 
Ivy, Hardy Fuchsias, Nandina doniestica. 
Viburnum rhytidophyllum, Hypericums 
(in variety ), Oenista 1Ursula , Jasminum 
nudiflorum, Solatium jasminoides, Nero 
Zealand Veronicas, Oorse, Clematis 
(various), Jalap-plant, Fiyicort, Hush and 
Climbing Roses (in variety), Lapageria, 
Hamamelis virginica. Heaths, Rock and 
Sun Roses, Honeysuckles, Myrtle, Laurus- 
tinus, Strawberry-tree, Pampas Grass, 
Perennial Peas, Cornflowers, Mesembry- 
anthemums, Annual Phlox, Everlastings, 
Tritoma multiflora, Lavatcras, African 
Marigolds, Sweet Violets, Snapdragons (in 
variety), Dahlias (in variety), Qazania 
splendens, Hellebore. Aubrietias, Hardy 
Cyclamens, Sedum Sieboldi, Kaffir Lily, 
Sternbcryia, Shamrock Pea, Pentstemons 
(in variety). Perpetual Carnations, Car¬ 
dinal Lobelias, Violet Cress, Cromwells, 
Michaelmas Daisies (in variety), Salvia 
splendens, S. uliginosa, Accrocliniums, 
Tropaolum tuberosum, T. canariense, 
Cypcrus ionytrs* PhragmiMs communis, 
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Potcntillas (various), Othonnopsis cheiri- 
folia, Ghrysogonum virginianum, Poly¬ 
gonum vaccinifolium, Dwarf Campanulas, 
Monroe’s Mallow, Viola cornuta, Convol¬ 
vulus mauritanicus, Felicia abyssinica, 
Polygala Chamaibuxus purpurea, Linum 
arboreum, Triteleia uniflora. 

Trees, shrubs, and plants with beau¬ 
tiful LEAVES AND FRUITS.-— VfttCS (various), 
Berbcris (various), Hollies, Pliillyrea 
Vilmoriniana, Cotoncasters (various), 
Rose species (several), Alexandrian 
Laurel, Yew, Skimmia japonica, Snowy 
Mespilus, Pernettyas, Pyracantha coc- 
clnea, Pyrus Aronia, Japanese and Nor- 
tcay Maples, Siberian Crab, Vaccinium 
pcnnsylvannicum, Cornus alba. Deciduous 
Cypress, Qucrcus coccinea, Quercus rubra, 
Q. palustris, Red Willow, Honeysuckles, 
Snowbcrry, Sedum Sieboldi, Pearl Berry, 
Sweet Bay, Azaleas, Muhlcnbcckia com- 
plcxa, Liquidambar, Photinia villosa, 
Tulip-tree, Celastrus articulatus. Thorns 
(several species), Viburnum Opulus, Flag 
Iris, Sweet Elder, Spindle-tree, Reed 
Mace, Medlar, Sorbus pekinensis, Par- 
rotia persica, Gleditschia, Cydonias, New 
Zealand Flax, Cornus florida, C. Kousa, 
Rhus cotinoides, R. Cotinus, Wistaria 
multijuga, Casalpinia japonica. 

Work op the week. —A favourable posi¬ 
tion having become available by the erec¬ 
tion of a new building, a border has been 
trenched 2 feet 0 inches deep and good 
loam added. On the south-west side 
n few of the Winter Sweet (Chimouanthus 
fragrnns) will be planted, while the re¬ 
mainder of the border will be devoted to 
choice flowering shrubs. A large group of 
Pernettyas, which had occupied the same 
position for a number of years, was be¬ 
coming starved and altogether too thick, 
so they have been discarded, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few of the best plants, which 
have been set out along the side of an iron 
fence to form a hedge. The ground they 
occupied is being prepared for new varie¬ 
ties of Rhododendrons. A further supply 
of the Nootka Cypress having come in, a 
piece of ground—hitherto occupied by 
cold-frames—has beeu roughly levelled 
and tiie plants put out at 0 feet apart, 
some good soil being worked in round the 
roots to encourage a start. These and 
others recently planted have been cut in to 
within a few inches of the main stem in 
order to relieve the pressure of the wind 
until they become established. We find 
this practice of great assistance to newly- 
pianted trees, and carry it out wherever 
possible. Some nice bulbs of Muscari 
raeemosum having come to hand, they 
have been grouped among a small planta¬ 
tion of the Cowberry in the Heath garden. 
Cbionodoxa in three varieties, C. gigantea, 
C. sardensis, nnd C. Lucilire, have been 
planted among dwarf Heaths near the 
walks. Funkia Fortune! robusta has been 
planted in a line at the edge of the Azalea 
garden. 

All tender plants have been taken up, 
lotted, and placed in safe quarters. In 
doing this we cut such as Fuchsias, Strep- 
tosolens, etc., well back. Cnnnas have 
I teen lifted, most of the soil being removed, 
tbe plants cut back to within a few inches 
of the base, nnd stored in a cool Peach- 
house, where they will be allowed to dry 
moderately, after which tliev will lie laid 
Into slightly moist leaf-soil until flic turn 
of the year. Cuttings of tender plants 
which have been in cold frames have been 
removed to safer quarters. Arum Lilies 
have been lifted, potted up, nnd placed 
indoors. E. M. 

Sussex. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Lifting Gladioli. —These, with a small 
quantity of soil attached to the roots of 
tbe conns, should now lie lifted. The 


labels should be attached to the stems with 
raffia, finishing off with a loop, so that 
the plants can be suspended from nails 
driven into the wall of a cool, dry, frost¬ 
proof shed for the tops to ripen off. They 
can then be taken down and cleaned at 
any convenient time during the winter, put 
into paper bags, and placed in the seed- 
room until planting time. 

Early-flowering Gladioli. —These should 
be planted during the next fortnight. If 
required exclusively for cutting they are 
best planted in breaks or beds 6 feet wide 
with a 2 feet alley between. A piece of 
ground sheltered from north and easterly 
winds, with the soil well drained and in 
good working condition, as a result of 
having had a liberal quantity of humus 
worked into it in the past, suits them 
best. They are also very effective when 
planted in clumps in borders nnd the 
front portions of shrub borders. Their 
value for greenhouse and conservatory 
decoration is well known, and corms to tbe 
required number should now be potted, 
7-inch pots being a convenient size. 

Michaelmas Daisies.— These are now- 
over, tbe last to bloom being the varieties 
A. Fonthill (white), A. Tradeseanti, and 
A. pendulus horizontalls. All will now 
be cut down and tbe border made tidy for 
the winter. Division and replanting arc 
done early in February. 

Bcrder Chrysanthemums.— The display 
of these has now come to an end after last¬ 
ing some ton to twelve w-eeks. A large 
break is always planted each year to nfford 
ample supplies of cut bloom, besides a 
long border for effect only. The latter 
is always a great attraction in autumn. 
The plants will now be cut over, the 
requisite number of each variety for pro¬ 
pagating being afterwards lifted and put 
into a cold pit. 

Sweet Williams.— Plants pricked out 
some three months ago are now in fine 
condition for transferring to where they 
are required to bloom. They should, 
when required for flower borders, be 
planted in groups of not less than two 
to three dozen. Beds filled entirely with 
them are also very effective, especially of 
the variety Pink Beauty, the flowers of 
which are very telling when seen in a 
mass. 

Canterbury Bells.— These, which are so 
well adapted for the embellishment of 
borders, shrubberies, nnd the wild garden, 
should now be planted where they are to 
bloom. It is a mistake to set out a few 
plants here and there and at regular 
intervals in a border, ns they do not then 
have a chance to show to the best advant¬ 
age. When planted fairly close together in 
good, bold groups, selecting positions for 
them where the flowers will harmonise 
with those of other plants in their 
vicinity, the effect is then very fine. As 
the plants are now full grown they can be 
set so close together that the leaves will 
almost touch each other. When planting 
in Grass in the wild garden all formality 
in grouping should be avoided, and a good 
soaking of water is necessary to settle 
them in their new surroundings. The 
single-flowered varieties are best suited 
for this purpose. 

Ferget-me-nots.— These are very telliDg 
in spring when planted in informal masses 
in tlie wild garden if positions are selected 
for them where the soli is not too dry, and 
where the flowers will present a carpet 
of blue when viewed from a distance. The 
early-flowering M. dlssitlflora and tbe 
later-flowering varieties, Perfection and 
Royal Blue, are equally adapted for this 
purpose. The present is a good time for 
planting,-as now roots are formed and the 
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plants become established before severe [ 
weather is likely to occur. 

Tender shrubs.— Although unnecessary 
to protect these at present, it is ns well to 
be prepared with the means for doing so. 
Tbere is nothing better than dry Itraeken 
when it can be had, or. failing this. Oat 
or Wheat straw. With these materials 
worked among the branches in greater or 
less quantity, according to the nature and 
hardiness of the subject, finally enclosing 
all in mats, they will then pass through 
the winter unharmed. A mere covering 
with mats suffices in some few instances.. 
Magnolia grnndiflora being a case in point, 
in which case protection can be postponed 
until sharp and prolonged frost appears 
imminent. 

Peas. —Where the plants arc likely to 
survive the winter, seed of an early, round- 
seeSed variety may be sown now on n 
warm sheltered border. Soil in good heart 
is necessary for the autumn sowing of 
Peas, and in staples of an opposite descrip¬ 
tion the drills should. be taken out 
deeper than usual, and soil of a more 


Scarlet Runner and Pea sticks, now that 
the crops are at on end, should be pulled 
up, storing the former for future use if 
deemed worth keeping, and using the 
latter for burning the haulm and other 
rubbish present on the plots. It is seldom 
Pea-sticks are worth holding over for use 
in the second season, as the twiggy portions 
become sere and break to pieces when 
they come to be overhauled prior to use in 
the spring. 

Outdoor Figs. — Except in favoured 
localities, and near the sea coast, Figs 
need a certain amount of protection to pre¬ 
serve the embryos from ‘the effects of 
frost. Should the thermometer register 
only a few degrees they would take no 
harm, but in our uncertain climate it is 
not wise to leave the matter to chance. The 
trees should therefore be detached, the 
branches tied into bundles, and brought 
down as near to ground level ns circum¬ 
stances permit. Then if dry bracken or 
straw is worked amongst them, and the 
whole afterwards covered with mats 
fastened to the wall on the upper side, 


air. Do not open the ventilators when the 
weather is very damp. Cut out decayed 
berries as soon as detected and gather 
daily any foliage that falls. The Grapes 
will keep better if allowed to remain for 
a little longer on the Vines, but they 
should be cut from the middle to the end 
of December, with as much wood as possi¬ 
ble. and placed in bottles in the fruit- 
room. This is necessary in order to give 
the Vines a sufficiently long rest. 

The early vinery. —This house, having 
Iteen cleaned and the Vines pruned, may 
now be closed for starting. Damp the 
paths slightly twice each day and apply a 
little heat during very cold days. At the 
time of starting an atmospheric tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. should be maintained at 
night and 55 degs. by day. This little 
whrmth and n moist, freely-circulating 
atmosphere will cause the Vines to swell 
their buds. Any early Vines which have 
the roots jmrtly outside must be given 
adequate protection before the soil gets 
cold and soddened with heavy rains. This 
work should be done at once. A coating of" 
leaves and fresh litter from the stables in 
equal proportions should be placed on the 
border to a depth of 18 inches and covered 
with zinc to keep off the rains. 

' Pruning Pears. — The leaves having 
fallen, a start may now be made with the 
pruning of rears, taking advantage of 
mild, dry weather for this purpose. It is 
always advisable to put down planks to 
save treading on the borders when they 
nre wet. Trees trained against Walls, if 
affected with scale, should be uutied and 
dressed with some insecticide, applying it 
with a stiff brush. The pruning should 
be carefully done, as some varieties pro¬ 
duce the bulk of their fruit-buds at the 
end of long spurs. Old trees that may be 
overcrowded should have a proportion of 
their spurs removed altogether, shortening 
those that nre too long. 

Fig-trees should have the branches un¬ 
fastened from the walls and tied in 
bundles, so that when very cold weather 
sets in they may be easily and well 
covered with dry straw or Bracken. This 
protection will often save the first crop of 
fruit the following season. Replace any 
vacancies on walls where the fruit-trees 
have failed and endeavour to have all 
wall-trees in proper order ns soon as 
possible. 



Colchiciaii autumnale. 


suitable description placed therein, and 
enough provided to cover the seed with 
when sown. Under existing conditions as 
regards labour and so forth, it is well 
worth while, where climatic conditions are 
favourable, to endeavour to secure an early 
crop in this way. Suitable varieties nre 
Ringleader, Bountiful, and Songster's 
No. 1. 

Broad Beans. — Success is more certain 
with these than with Peas. By many 
Broad Beans nre much moie appreciated 
early in the season than later, when they 
become more plentiful. To ensure 
earliness a sheltered position is necessary, 
but a firmer and rather more holding soil 
suits their requirements better than is per¬ 
missible for Peas. For autumn sowing, 
dwarf, hardy varieties, such as Mazagan 
or Beck's Green Gem and Dwarf Cluster 
are more suitable than the taller-growing 
kinds. The rows should stand 2 feet apart, 
the number to be sown depending on the 
probable demand. When tile plants appear 
above ground they must be protected from 
the ravages of slugs by strewing lime 
mixed with finely-sifted ashes close up to 
the rows. _ 

Digitized by 


and pegged down when they touch the 
ground, the bearing wood will enjoy im¬ 
munity from frost. 

Plant-houses.— In order that the inmates 
may experience nil the light possible, the 
roof-glass *• of houses should now be 
cleaned both inside and out. That the 
interiors may he as light and clean as 
circumstances permit, every portion of 
bare brickwork should also be lime- 
washed. Xx?ss heat is now required in the 
stove, (10 degs. to (15 degs. at night, accord¬ 
ing to outer climatic conditions, sufficing 
for the next two months. The temperature 
for the day should not exceed 70 degs. 
Less damping and syringing will for that 
period be needed, and the watering of all 
subjects must be carefully performed. 

A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Ripe Grapes still hanging need careful 
attention to prevent them damping. Main¬ 
tain a little warmth in the hot-water pipes 
so that the night temperature is not lower 
than 50 degs. Turn on the lient for a 
short time each day to dry the atmosphere, 
and take advantage of sunshine to admit 


Trees in orchards that have not been 
pruned regularly will require much 
thinning and shortening. These should be 
carefully dealt with, well thinning the 
branches, particularly from the centre of 
the tree, which should be kept open. The 
spurs should be thinned to proper dis¬ 
tances apart, so that both sun and air may 
have free access to them. The early 
thinnihg of the spurs will strengthen those 
that are left and go far to ensure the 
setting of the blossom the following 
season. 

Hardy Azaleas. — Few flowering shrubs 
rival the different sections of hardy 
Azaleas, whilst for brilliant effects in 
spring they are unsurpassed. The foliage 
also assumes most beautiful colours In the 
autumn, the leaves of many varieties 
turning to a bright scarlet. There are 
many beautiful hybrids of Azalea sinensis. 
If beils of distinct varieties are required, 
the following may lie recommended:— 
Anthony Roster (rich yellow), Hugo 
Roster (saltnon-red), J. C. Van Thol (deep 
red), Alma Tadema (soft rose-pink). Glory 
of Boskonp (orange), and Professor Rout- 
gen (light orange, red blotches). For 
woodland planting or for mixed beds seed¬ 
lings of [icntlca and Ghent Azaleas may 
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nt a moderate cost. Although these 
beautiful flowering shrubs may be planted 
during fine weather at almost any time 
from September till April It is better to 
do the work before severe weather sets in. 
Ia most seasons the weather remains 
fairly open until well into December, and 
it is a good plan (wherever possible) to 
get the planting done before that time, for 
shrubs planted in the autumn have a much 
better chance of success the following 
season than those planted late in spring, 
when drying winds usually prevail. 
Azaleas will succeed in almost any soil, 
provided it is free from lime or is not a 
shallow soil resting on chalk. Much may 
be done to overcome even these difficulties 
by making special stations for planting, 
although this precaution is not always a 
success. Before planting large quantities 
it is advisable to make a small experi¬ 
mental planting to see how the plants 
succeed. 

Polnsettias (Euphorbia pulcherrima).— 
These plants are now forming their flower- 
bracts and should be assisted by applica¬ 
tions of diluted stimulants, affording a 
rather warmer atmosphere than formerly, 
which is necessary to encourage the bracts 
to fully develop. A minimum tempera¬ 
ture of 05 degs. at night is suitable, and it 
may be allowed to rise 10 degs. during 
sunny days. Admit n little air on all 
favourable occasions, but on no aeeount 
allow draughts of cold air to reach the 
plants. Syringe them lightly overhead on 
bright days when closing the house in the 
afternoon. When the bracts have fully 
developed the atmospheric moisture and 
high temperature should be gradually re¬ 
duced, so that the plants will become suffi¬ 
ciently hardened for use for indoor decora¬ 
tion if required. 

Euphorbia jacquinlaeflora is also show¬ 
ing the flower-buds, and should be kept in 
a hot atmosphere. Water must be afforded 
with great care, as this plant has very 
tine roots, which are impatient of much 
water at any season, overwatering soon 
causing the leaves to fall, and eventually 
the plant may die. 

Carrots. — Late crops of Carrots that 
were sown in July, as advised, have 
succeeded well this season, especially the 
variety Early Gem. If the roots are to be 
allowed to remain in the ground until they 
are required for use they should now have 
some partly-decayed leaves spread be¬ 
tween the rows to afford protection during 
severe weather. The reason for using the 
leaves in a partly decayed condition is 
that they will not be blown about by the 
wind. 

Broad Beans.— A small sowing has been 
made in a sheltered part of the garden 
where the soil is well drained, for although 
this Bean delights in a heavy soil in sum¬ 
mer it is unwise to sow in stiff land at 
this date. Germination is slow in winter 
and many of the seeds might perish in 
very wet conditions. The seeds are sown 
in double rows, setting them alternately 
in the rows, allowing a distance of 30 
inches between the latter, so that a mulch¬ 
ing of manure may be applied to protect 
the roots from severe frost. 

Lettuce. — Plants of Lettuce in cold 
frames need to lie examined frequently 
and all decaying foliage removed. Fre¬ 
quently stir the soil between the plants to 
prevent it from becoming sour. Damp¬ 
ness is the worst trouble with this crop 
during winter and should lie avoided as 
far as possible by tilting up the lights in 
rainy weather. During dry days remove 
the lights entirely, replacing them at night. 

F. W. Gai.lop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums. —These have 
during the present season been only a 
moderate success, and now that their 
period of usefulness is over arrangements 
are being made for the preservation of the 
necessary quantity of stools over winter. 
Owing chiefly, I think, to damp it is never 
safe to risk them out-of-doors, and in the 
course of the week a bed lias been pre¬ 
pared for their reception in a two-light 
cold-frame. The soil is made rather light, 
and the stools are packed pretty closely 
together and placed as near to the glass as 
possible. Very* little water is needed dur¬ 
ing the winter, and in spring large quan¬ 
tities of sturdy cuttings are available. 

Planting-time is again at hand, and, ns 
•some renewing as well as the planting of 
young trees are to be done, the old trees 
have been grubbed up and the stations for 
the young plants prepared in advance. It 
is always well when circumstances permit 
to prepare the sites as early as possible in 
order that the subsoil may be put right, 
drainage seen to—in fact, everything 
ready when the plants come to hand. For 
stone fruit lime is needful, and a consider¬ 
able quantity of old mortar and lime rub¬ 
bish have been screened in anticipation. It 
is not necessary to give any manure at the 
time of planting. Better results follow 
mulching after the trees have been got out. 
and in all cases of newly-planted trees it 
is advisable to give a good watering in 
order to settle the soil about the roots. 
This should always be done even if the soil 
seems to be damp enough, and until the 
trees settle down they may be lightly tied 
to stakes ready for nailing. 

Potting. —There is always some potting 
which from time to time requires atten¬ 
tion, and in the course of the week some 
time was devoted to this work. A good 
batch of Schizantlius Wistonensls was 
shifted on into 5-inch pots and placed 
upon a shelf in quite a cool house. These 
plants will winter perfectly in such pots, 
and if given sullicient water to keep them 
in health for a couple of months or so, 
they may be moved into 7-inch pots when 
the days begin to stretch. Fine, useful 
stuff can be grown in 7-inch or 8-inch iiots. 
A further lot of Cinerarias has been got 
into their flowering-pots. The leaf-mining 
maggot has been at work among these— 
not to any dangerous extent, hut sufli- 
cieutly so to require vigilance for some 
time. This pest seems to be much more 
common than was at one time the case; 
but, fortunately, it is easily dealt with. 
Primula obeoniea and P. sinensis were 
also given a shift into larger pots. Water¬ 
ing for a time is rather sparingly done in 
the case of these plants. The final lot of 
Lorraine Begonias, too, was repotted. 
The majority of these will be bloomed in 
5-inch pots, in which they make neat speci¬ 
mens. 

Leaf-cuttings.— In the case of several 
things leaf-cuttings are preferred to those 
of the usual type, and a few leaves of 
Lorraine Begonias from the first lot were 
put in. In addition, leaves of Begonia 
Ilex- were also inserted, and a quantity of 
stout foliage of a good strain of Gesneras 
was also attended to. In a close propa¬ 
gating pit with a little bottom heat all 
these things succeed perfectly well, such 
cuttings in the course of a season making 
very useful stuff. A batch of small corms 
of Gloxinia raised from leaves was at the 
same time removed from the ense and 
packed away in Cocoa-fibre. Ttie latter 
substance with a good dash of shelly sand 
forms a capital rooting medium, and can be 
kept in a suitable condition of moisture. 

Rose cuttings.— In the course of (lie 
week a considerable number of Rose cut¬ 


tings wns put in—chiefly of tiie climbers, 
such as Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, 
Thalia, and similar varieties. Ripened 
wood which has bloomed during the cur¬ 
rent season is preferred. The shoots are 
taken off with a heel, and inserted deeply 
into a notch in a favourable part of the 
garden, a good allowance of sand being; 
placed at the base of each cutting;. 
Treated in this way about 90 per cent, of 
these cuttings may be relied on to root and 
make satisfactory plants. 

Cuttings of Cooseberries may also go iu. 
Select well-ripened shoots about 15 inches 
in length, and having rubbed out the buds 
half way up the stem, let them be put in 
as in the case of Roses. With the alarm¬ 
ing increase of the American mildew it 
would appear to be sound practice for 
those who have clean and healthy stock 
to provide their own plants and to have 
them in readiness for possible require¬ 
ments. Cuttings of Rod and White Cur¬ 
rants may be put in in a similar way. 

Bulbs. —In Hie course of the week a 
batch of Narcissi of various kinds was 
potted up for blooming in the early days 
of the New Year. TbSse were chiefly of 
the bolder and more robust kinds, includ¬ 
ing Emperor, Empress, Sir Watkin, anti 
Golden Spur. Apart altogether from their 
value for decoration, such varieties are 
very useful for cutting, and can be ac¬ 
celerated or retarded as occasion may re¬ 
quire. A few pots of Tulips put in nt the 
same time will prove useful. 

Seedling Ferns. —These are now ready 
for transferring to small pots, but owing 
to a lack of space just at present the 
seedlings will be put somewhat thickly 
into pans and placed on a shelf iu the 
stove till a move convenient season. 
When possible, young plants of Ferns are 
always to be preferred to pieces obtained 
by tiie division of older stock. 

Plant-houses. —The display now begins 
to be attractive, many of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums now being in bloom. Such things as 
Salvias and Eupatoriums are always note¬ 
worthy, hut they » require constant and 
regular attention if the display is to be 
prolonged. In the ense of Salvias, espe¬ 
cially, damp must be avoided, so that a 
certain amount of fire-beat, is needed dur¬ 
ing dull weather. Primulas begin to bo 
useful, and some pieces of the perpetual- 
flowering Antirrhinum Nclrose are not 
without value. All watering is done early, 
and as much air as possible is given dur¬ 
ing favourable weather. In the stove 
some plants of Dracrenas which have 
grown rather leggy and lost their bottom 
leaves have been mossed up. This is a 
very sure way of obtaining shapely plants, 
much more so than is the case when cut¬ 
tings are employed. Syringing is done 
early in the afternoon. Bouvardias ap¬ 
pear to have gone rather out of fashion, 
but their value for winter blooming is un¬ 
deniable. If the plants have been brought 
along coolly they will now flower well in 
a temperature of from 00 (legs to 05 degs 
If for any reason a few large specimens 
are desired, four to live plants from 5-inch 
pots put into a pot of necessary size will 
give satisfaction. Epiphyilums may nt 
present be given generous treatment, re¬ 
sponding as they do to a little extra heat, 
and the employment of stimulants. A 
good method of growing these plants is 
almost overlooked—that is. as basket 
slants. When so employed, Epiphyilums 
display their flowers to great advantage. 

Vegetable garden. —A continuance of 
favourable weather has permitted pro¬ 
gress to be made with digging, ridging, 
and trenching. The soil is working 
Cleanly, and the work under such condi¬ 
tions is much more pleasant. Manure 
wheeling is also being done when the 
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FLEE MUN'S HO SES 

All First Quality English-grown 
Plants from Open Ground. 
True to Name. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

1/- Discount Allowed on Every Dozen Ordered. 
Also I Plant Gratis to Every Dozen. 

N ’hen ordering, pleas « name nearest Station , etc. 

Carefully packed, free on 
rail, for cash with order. 


RELIABLE BEDDING ROSES. 

Suitable for Outdoor or Greenhouse. Every tree 
guaranteed and sure to please. 

s d 

Admiral Dewey, silvery pink, almost white .. 0 6 
A. R. Goodwin (New), coppery orange red 

Aug. Guinoisseau, white 


tish Queen (New), white 
Testont. 


Caroline Testout, light salmon pink 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot (New), velvety 
Cynthia Ford© (New), brilliant rose pink . 
Dr. O’Donel Browne, carmine rose 
Duch©S9 of Wellington (New), saffron 
Earl of Warwick, salmon pink 

Ecarlate^hrilliant scarlet red. 

Edward Mawley (New), velvety crimson . 
"" ’u Meyer, copperj' yellow, shaded orange, 
au Karl Druschki, white 




George C. Waud, glowing orange vermiliot. 

Georse Dickson (New), deep velvety cri 
heavily veined . 

g eneral McArthur, scariet-crjmson 
ustave Grunerwald, bright carmine 
Gruss an Teplitz, bright crimson .. 

His Majesty, carmine-crimson .. 

Hugh Dickson, crimson-scarlet 
Juliet (New), old roso and gold 

Killamey, flesh, shaded pink. 

King George V. (New), rich purplish-crimsr 
Lady Mary Ward (New), apricot 
Lady Hillingdon, orange-yellow 
La France, Silvery rose 
Lieilt. Chaure (New), rich crimson 

L© Progros, nankeen yellow. 

Leslie Holland (New), scarlet. 

Lyon Rose, shrimp pink. 

Mmo. A. Chatenay, salmon-pink .. 

Mme. Jules Grolez, dear silvery pink 
Mme. Melanie Soupert, salmon-yellow. 

Mme. Ravary, orange-yellow. 

Mme. E. Herrlot (New), prone red .. 

Mons. Joseph Hill, coppery yellow 
Miss Alice de Rothschild, deep citron 
Miss Aaron Ward, Indian yellow .. 

Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (New), white . 

Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, fle«h pink 
Mrs. Wakefield Christie Miller (New 

salmon-pink. 

Mrs. E. Alford (New), silvery pink .. 

Mrs. W. J. Grant, Imperial pink 

Pharlsaer, rosy white . 

Rayon d’Or (New), Sunflower yellow.. 

Richmond, pure red-scarlet 
Souv. de Maria Zayas, vivid carmine 
Viscountess Enfield (New), copper, 
yellow . 

White Killarncy, white.. 

Willowmere (New), transparent peach-pink ..09 

CLIMBING ROSES. 

Suitable for Walls, Pillars, Greenhouses, etc. 

Large Specimen Trees. s. d. 

Cl. Captain Christy, flesh white.o 8 

Cl. Frau Karl Druschki, white. 0 9 

Cl. Richmond, pure red scarlet . 10 

Gloire de Dijon, salmon yellow .0 8 

Johanna Sebus, bright satiny rose.0 8 

Marechal Neil, rich golden yellow. 13 


i, deep 


RAMBLING ROSES. 


For Arches, Pillars, Pergolas, etc. 

Large trees with many stems 6 to 8 feet long. g. d. 
Albcric Barbicr, yellow to cream.0 8 

American Pillar, rich pink.0 8 

Crimson Rambler, bright crimson. o 8 

Dorothy Perkins, shell pink.0 8 

Excelsa (New) bright scarlet.0 9 

White Dorothy Perkins, white .. .. o 8 


“The Cultivation of the Rose.” 

With a list of Roses specially recommended for various 
purposes. 

A Handbook full of practical hints, compact, explicit, 
straight to the point. By one who has made ltoso growing 
a life's work. 

Invaluable to amateurs and others. 

By David Fleeman, price 6d. post free. 


DAVID FLEEMAN 

ROSE GROWER, 

Scorton Station, DARLINGTON. 

Digitized by (jOO^lC 




LICHTON’S CARELASS C00SEBERRY. 

Messrs. T. G. Tickler. Grimsby, write: “ Re the 100 
tons of your ‘Carelass' Berries just received, I must 
suy they are the best berries that ever came into our 
works.” 

2-year trees, 4/0 doz.; 32/- 100, free. 

BARGAIN LISTS.— Bulbs, Roses, Rock & Hardy 
Plants, Fruit Trees, Seeds & Seed Potatoes, etc., free. 
Cash or easy terms arranged. 


AMBROSE LIGHT0N, F.R.H.S., 

(17), KIRTON, BOSTON, LINCS. 


LITTLE’S | 

FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANTIPEST . PESTICIDE. 

3 6 per 1 gall. drum. 6/- per 1 gall. drum. 

Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean. Healthy 
Trees, in Branch, Twig, and Bud, followed by good and 
plentiful crops. They have proved season after season 
so efficient in fighting all such enemies as Black Si>ot, 
Blight, Red Spider. Caterpillar, etc., that the leading 
Growers arc using them. 

ANTIPEST has been used by our Expert Sweet I 
Pea Growers as the successful Preventive and Curer 
of Streak. it 

Write for Special Pamphlet, “Aids to 
Fruit Growers.” 

Samples free on application to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 


DARLINGTON’S “AUTO-SHREDS.” 

THE KING OF FUMIGANTS. 

Once used, always used. No better . 

No. 1 Box, sufficient for 10.000 cubic feet.3 6 

No. 2 ,, „ „ 10,000 „ .2 6 

No. 3.1,000 

J 




6d 

i. 


1/ unobtainable of your seedsman, ire supply post free. 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, Ltd,, HACKNEY, N.E. 


ROSHS! BOSHSZ! 

All Best and Popular Kinds. 

12 Dwarf or Bush Roses, 6/6; 6 Rambler Itoses, 4/-; 6 
China and Polyantha Boses, 4/-; 6 Climbing and Pillar 
Roses. 4./-; Weeping Standards, in all suitable kinds, 4 ft, to 
6 ft., 2/- to 3/6 each. All above named and carriage paid for 
cash. Large stock of Fruit Trees, Bush Fruits, Shrubs, 
Climbing and Herbaceous Plants. Best Evergreen Privet-, 
2 ft. to 5 ft., 5/- to 8Z- per 100. 

Catalogues Free. Established over 50 Years. 

JAMES WALTERS, lit. Radford Nurs., Exeter. 
A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. 6d. ‘‘A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”— 
Times. — P(JB T ,I SH KB, 63, Lincoln's fnn Field s. London.W.C. 

G ARDENER, also Improver, with one or two 

years’ experience, wanted for this Nursery. Work 
almost entirely under glass. Splendid opportunity of ad¬ 
vancement for willing and active man ; 6 acres of glass ; 
permanent situation to suitable man. State age, experience, 
and wages expected.—FINDLAY BROTHERS, Spriughill 
Nurseries. Baillieston, Glasgow. _ 

The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED ” are now at 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations. Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


LETH0RI0N 
VAPOR CONE 
FUMIGAT0R 

Introduced in 1885. 

The marvellous effect 
of this simple and cheap 
method of Fumigating 
Greenhouses is fully 
borne out by the enor¬ 
mous increase of sales 
year by year. 

Only a match required 
for starting the Cone. 
Full directions for use 
on each Cone. 
Thousands of Testimonials received from 
all parts. 

_ Each 

No. 1. Metal Cone. For Frames and co,,e * 
“Lean-to’s” up to 1,000 cubic feet 6d. 
No. 2. Metal Cone. For small Green¬ 
houses up to 1,500 cubic feet ... 8d. 

No. 3. Metal Cone. For general use 
in large Greenhouses, 2,000 to 2,500 
cubic feet . 1/- 

To be had from all Dealers in Horticuff^0»l 
Sundries. 


CORRY & CO., Ltd. 

Bedford Chambers, 

COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


BEAUTIFUL 

Coloured Plates 
of flowers 

FOR 

SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS. 



Regd. Trade Mark, 62957. 


Size 12 inches by 9J inches. 

Very suitable for framing or keeping in 
Portfolios for Students and others. 


3 Specimen Copies, 6d.; 12 for 1/6 ; 
25 for 3/-; 50 for 5 6 ; 100 for 10/- 


A ll post free. Well assorted, or customers’ own 
selection. Specimen plate, post free , 3d. 


Address: MANAGER, 

63,Lincoln’s Inn Fields,London, W.C. 


pARDENING ILLUSTRATED is obtain- 

able from all Newsagents or at any Railway Bookstall 
in the United Kingdom. Price, One Penny weekly. The 
Publisher will be glad to be advised at 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.O., of any difficulty in obtaining copies. Adver¬ 
tisements should also be forwarded to tho same address at 
least seven days before the date of publication, addressed — 
Manager, Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London. W.C._ 


TJEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 
Til denino Illustrated when answering advertisemenf-s. 
Business firms are always pleased to hear from our readers. 

The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments Is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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walks and breaks are bard and compara¬ 
tively dry. In the course of the week a 
look round was given to winter vegetables 
—Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, etc.—and any 
ripened or unnecessary leaves removed. 
This look round will now be given at 
stated periods in order to remove decay¬ 
ing leaves, for these, if permitted to re¬ 
main, form convenient lurking-places for 
vermin. Those who may still grow 
Potato Onions will find this a suitable time 
to plant. Good-sized and firm bulbs ought 
to be selected, for if small sets are used 
the chances are that they will increase in 
size instead of forming offsets. Cauli¬ 
flowers are still useful, chiefly Autumn 
Giant. At this late date these are very 
welcome, and if smaller than those of a 
month ago, they are yet of excellent 
quality. Tarsley in frames is yet exposed 
freely, but the snslies are in readiness in 
tlie event of wet weather setting in. Sea- 
kale is now ripening up its leaves and the 
crowns will shortly be selected for forc¬ 
ing. W. McGuffoo. 

Iialmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

ROOTS OF NEIGHBOURS’ TREES. 

1 am much obliged for "Barrister’s” reply in 
a recent issue to my inquiry on the subject 
of the roots of a neighbour's trees. As a 
matter of fact I do not agree with his reply, 
although his opinion is probably the gener¬ 
ally accepted legal view on the subject. 
There is. however, a case which is apparently 
not generally known, which I think makes a 
great deal of difference, and I daresay ” Bar¬ 
rister " would ns a matter of interest like to 
look it up, and I therefore give you the 
reference—namely, Smith v. Giddy, 1904, 

2 KB., 448.—Leonard Wells. 

[I note what you say, but may tell you 
that the case of Smith v. Giddy is quite 
well known, and makes no difference to 
my previous reply. Eet me tell you what 
the case of Smith v. Giddy really decided. 
It decided that a man was entitled to 
bring an action against ills neighbour for 
allowing his trees to overhang the 
boundary to the damage of the plaintiff’s 
crops. The circumstances under which it 
arose were these. The plaintiff and tlie 
defendant were occupiers of adjoining 
premises. The plaintiff alleged that he had 
sustained damage to tlie extent of ffiO by 
reason of certain Elm and Ash trees grow¬ 
ing on the defendant’s premises over¬ 
hanging the plaintiff’s premises and inter¬ 
fering with the growth of iiis fruit trees. 
The plaintiff claimed damages and an in¬ 
junction. The County Court judge held 
that the plaintiff’s only remedy was to 
abate the nuisance by cutting back the 
over-hanging trees himself, and he directed 
a non-suit. In the course of the hearing 
of the appeal from this decision it was 
argued on behalf of the defendant that 
the only remedy a man had when his 
neighbour’s trees over-hung and interfered 
with his crops was the remedy of trim¬ 
ming off the offending branches; but the 
High Court judges held that this was not 
so, but that the plaintiff had a choice of 
remedies—he might either trim them off or 
bring an action for damages. The County 
Court judge had held that he could not 
do the latter, but tlie judges of the High 
Court — reversing tlie decision of the 
County Court judge—held that if the 
plaintiff chose he need not go to the 
trouble and expense of cutting away the 
offending branches, although he had a 
right to do so, hut lie might bring an 
action for damages instead, and accord¬ 
ingly they ordered the case back for a new 
trial before the County Court judge. I am 
sorry, therefore, that you do not agree 
with my previous reply, but you may take 
it that the ease of Smith v. Giddy you 
have heard about has nothing whatever to 
do with in-growing roots, ns to which I 
gave my opinion Jirthc previous answer ] 

Co gle 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rides : All communications 
shoidd he clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields , London , W.C. 
Letters on business should he sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to he used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should he on a 
separate piece of paper , the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always he replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to he rightly named shoidd send fair 
examples of each—the stem , leaf flower , or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should he sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one hind is sent they should he 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
he sent . 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a lime* 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Montbretias failing (G. P.).—The failure of 
your Montbretias is due to the corms being too 
thick. A great point in the successful culture 
of these is keeping them thin. Lift them now, 
if the weather is open, and replant, putting a 
dozen corma into each position, spreading this 
number over a space of 12 inches, put the 
corme from 4 inches to 6 inches below the sur¬ 
face. If, however, the weather is bad you may 
leave the work till February. Plant only the 
strongest corms, putting the smaller ones into 
a reserve part of the garden to gain strength. 
See to it, too, that the soil has been well 
trenched and plenty of manure added, also 
that the ground is well drained, as Montbre¬ 
tias often fail when the soil is heavy and wet. 

Greenhouse flowers for cutting (A. G .).—To 
have plants to produce flowers for cutting dur¬ 
ing the ensuing winter it is needful to have 
them strong and well established in pots, or 
bulbs potted up and rooting to bear gentle 
forcing later. You need for winter cutting 
late Chrysanthemums, Cyclamens, from seed 
sown a year ago; Zonal Pelargoniums, sturdy 
plants, well exposed to the light during the 
summer outdoors, and kept pinched till the 
end of August; Tree or winter-blooming arul 
Marguerite Carnations, well established in 
pots, and which need warmth; Roman Hya¬ 
cinths, Polyanthus, and Trumpet, as well as 
Pheasant-eyed Daffodils now potted, also 
double white Chinese Primulas, Camellias, 
Azaleas, Deutzias, Genistas, Tea Roses, in 
large pots, etc. All these things can be had in 
bloom during the winter only where great pre¬ 
paration has been made and there is a good 
warmth. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Raising Hollies from seed (C .).*-'When 
Hollies are to be raised in large quantities 
from seed the berries are gathered in winter 
when ripe, mixed with double their bulk of 
dry sand, and turned over every month, which 
considerably hastens the decomposition of the 
fleshy portion. The seeds are thus preserved 
in a heap in a shady spot out-of-doors till the 
following autumn, when they are sown in a 
border of light, rich soil, covered about a 
quarter of an inch deep, and a few Spruce 
boughs laid over the bed till the young plants 
make their appearance, which will not be till 
May. and only then a few of the earliest, as a 
succession will be kept up till the following 
spring. They muat then be left till the next 
autumn before they are transplanted. You 
will thus see that the progress of the Holly dur¬ 
ing its earlier stages is 6low. In the case of 
small quantities of seeds, the berries may be 
mixed with sand in a flower-pot and buried in 
the soil till the autumn, when they can be 
sown in pans or boxes and placed in an 
ordinary garden frame. 

FRUIT. 

Trellis for Gooseberries and Currants 

(G. G .).—A cheap form of trellis can be erected 
by a. handy labourer with two stout Oak posts 
for the ends on which to fix radissenrs for the 
straining of the wires and as many inter¬ 
mediate posts of a less size for supporting 
them as may appear necessary. The posts at 
either end should he let into the ground 3 feet 
in depth and each have a strut fixed on to 
it to enable it to withstand the strain without 


getting out of the perpendicular. The wires 
can either be passed through the intermediate 
posts or fixed on by staples, the latter being 
the more convenient method, as they can then 
be easily replaced as occasion arises. To 
render the posts more durable they Bhould be 
treated to a coat of creosote or gas tar. The 
height of the posts above ground need not ex¬ 
ceed 4§ feet. 

Preserving Filberts and Cobs (W. H .).—It 
is generally found that if these Nuts kept in 
their husks he well dried, then placed into 
very clean, dry, large-mouthed jars, with a 
little -dry salt sprinkled amongst them, tied 
down close, and stood in a cool, dry cellar, 
they will keep well nearly all the winter. 
Some persons put them into large biscuit-tins, 
cover them up tight, and put them into a cool 
store-room. When in tins or jars they cannot 
be attacked by mice. If laid in small heaps 
or placed into boxes or baskets they are always 
liable to such attacks. Of course, the Nuts 
when gathered should be well matured. 

Fears going 41 sleepy ” (Tyrus ).—It is one 
of the drawbacks to many Pears that they 
go soft or sleepy in the centre, and look firm 
on the outsides. It is difficult to say whether 
this defect can be regarded as a disease or a« 
natural decay. But it is a trouble incidental 
to very many varieties under the best culture, 
and Marie Louise is a conspicuous example of 
it. We have never heard of any remedy; still, 
there is just the possibility that the cause 
may be a lack of lime in the eoil or eome other 
needful constituent. We know that the addi¬ 
tion of mortar rubbish liberally, especially 
with s#ft soils, often works wonders, and you 
will do well to try it or else freeh slacked 
lime. 

Vegetables. 

Tomatoes diseased (F. Shute ).—Had you 
sent us some of the foliage this would have 
helped us considerably. So far as we can 
judge by the fruits you send us, the disease is 
Cladosporium fulvum, a fungus disease allied 
to that which attacks the Potato. The best 
cure for this is to spray with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture when first you notice any tracee of the 
disease. 

Wart disease in Potatoes (N. Halifax ).— 
Your Potatoes have been attacked by the 
Potato black-scab or wart disease, and the best 
plan will be to burn at once all the tubers so 
affected. All the ground on which these tubers 
have been grown should be heavily dre-seed 
with gas-lime, which, having lain for some 
time, should be well broken tin and dug in. 
Do not crop the ground for at, least three 
months, and on no account put Potatoes into 
it. It is a notifiable disease, and you will have 
to acquaint the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Painting greenhouse pipes (J. M .).—A 

simple mixture of vegetable black, obtainable 
from any oilman, boiled Linseed-oil, and a 
small quantity of driers, well mixed, makes a 
capital compound with which to paint hot- 
water pipes. Ordinary paints containing white 
lead and turpentine are objectibnable, and 
must not be used. We have seen cases in 
which such things, and various compounds 
suitable enough for cold iron, have emitted 
most offensive perfumes, as well as dangerous 
gases when the pipes have been heated. The 
mixture described above will do no harm what¬ 
ever. All the same, it is always beet to get 
pipes painted and the coating fairly hardened 
before they are heated much. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Sunflower .—Do not plant the bulbs until 
next March, and. eeeing your soil is heavy, we 
would advise you to place eome nice light soil 

under and over the bulbs when you plant.- 

Afrs. Fraser .—The best way would be to clear 
out the soil and replace it with fresh or give 
the ground a good dressing of lime. Even 
then we fear your Hollyhocks will not be free 
from disease. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— J. G. S. —1. Spirsea fili- 
pendula fl.-pl.; 2, Aster Novae Angliae Wm. Bow¬ 
man; 3, Aster Amellus var.- T. B. A.—The 

Saddle-leaved Tulip (Liriodendron tulipi- 
ferum). Will flower in due course as it in¬ 
creases in size. 

Names of fruits.—If. II. Eden.—Apples.: 1. 

Pennington’s Seedling; 2, Easter Pippin.- 

Robert 11. Fowler .—Apples : 1. Broad End or 
Kentish Broading; 2. Bitter flavoured, prob¬ 
ably a cider Apple; 3, Borden Pippin; 4, Tib- 
bett’s Tearmain, rather out of character. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Geo. Cooling and Son, Bath .—List of Roecs 
and Fruit Trees. 

Chas. P. Kinnell and Co., Ltd., Southwark- 
street. London, S.E .—How Shall I Heat my 
Greenhouse ? 

Pennick and Co., Delgany Nurseries, near 
Dublin .—List of Flowering Shrubs. Fruit- 
trees, Roses, Alpine and Herbaceous Plants. 

W. Smith and Son, Aberdeen .—Catalogue of 
Trees, Shrubs. Roses, etc. 

G. R. Phipps. Barnham. Bognor. Sussex.— 
Rock Garden Plants: Where and in Wlial 
Soils to Plant Them. 
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TIIE COLOUR OF TREES IN BRITAIN. 
Tiiere is much mistake about the colour 
of our trees in autumn on the part 
of American writers. Mr. E. H. Wilson, 
who knows trees very well, and writes 
about them, says we have no colour except 
that of the Brambles in autumn. All 
our native trees, when massed together, 
are full of lovely colour in autumn, and 
there is some reason to think it lasts 
longer than the colour of American 
trees. I have a wood of the Canadian 
Poplar which is Quite bare now, before 
any native tree has lost a leaf. I have 
one of the Brown Oak (Q. rubra), for us 
the best of the American Oaks, and it is 
quite bare of leaves when our native Oaks 
are full of leaf in the middle of November. 
Mr. Meehan, of Philadelphia, said, too, 
that English woods have no colour in 
autumn and die off green. He must have 
gone home before the trees had taken their 
true autumn colour. If I had him here in 
November I think I could show him as 
much colour as lie could well take note of. 
The Japanese Vines and Maples and 
Azaleas take their own colour with us as 
well as at home. The American trees, too, 
when planted in any bold way, show their 
true lovely colour. We have still plenty 
of colour as I write (in the middle of 
November). In all New England is there 
anything now so brilliant ns our native 
Holly ablaze in fruit? W. 

Sussex, Nov. 16th. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Pear Louise Bonne of Jersey.— Mr. 

Veitch writes mo from Exeter:—“ People 
down here are very foil’d of Pear Louise 
Bonne of Jersey as a standard. My big 
tree gives me from S.OOO to 10,000 fruits 
every year, of nice size and flavour.” 

[It certainly satisfies many, but I should 
not class it as among the best.—W.] 

Galtonia candicans in Cumberland_I 

read in Gardening Illustrated (Novem¬ 
ber 6th) that Galtonia candicans is con¬ 
sidered tender and that the bulbs should 
be lifted. I planted fifty in a bed with 
dwarf Roses in 1S83. To this day they 
have never been lifted or interfered with. 
Every bulb flowered, sometimes several 
steins to each. The soil had been pre¬ 
pared for the Roses, but no particular 
care was given. The-'garden is in tlumber- 
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land, one mile from the sea, but 300 feet 
up; S.W. aspect, but much rain one year, 
as much as 47 inches.—M. R., Tadcastcr. 

Salvia azurea. —This comes to me from 
Mr. Bunyard, at Maidstone. It is a plant 
that struck me as pretty in the warmer 
parts of France. I tried it in the hottest 
si»ts I had, and in two forms, but it never 
flowered early enough to take a good place 
in the flower garden. In warm soils it 
might do better, but I doubt its value for 
our country. Others of the Sagos deserve 
a good place.—W. 

Chrysanthemum Piercy's Seedling.— 

This variety I grow to a considerable ex¬ 
tent, and during the present season the 
display lias lasted from late July until 
now — the first week of November. 
Planted in a narrow border round the 
dwelling-house, the flowers are yet as 
good ns ever, although iu the open garden 
they are on the wane—more, however, 
from the effects of rain than from the 
damage done by frost.— Kirk. 

Rose Rayon d'Or _Are Ihere different 

stocks of Rose ltayon d'Or? Either tiiis 
is the case or certain soils bring out the 
colouring to more advantage. I have seen 
it in u goodly number of gardens this 
year, and some plants gave blooms com¬ 
paratively poor in colour, while others 
showed to full advantage the gorgeous 
colouring of cadmium, scarlet, claret, and 
gold, so impossible to describe. At St. 
Mary’s Isle, the garden of Captain Hope, 
near Kirkcudbright, it has been very fine 
this year.—S. A. 

Early November in S.E. Kirkcudbright¬ 
shire. —To-day (November 9) outdoor 
Chrysanthemums are still holding out 
well, though in some places they are nil 
past. The effect of the difference of alti¬ 
tude is markedly shown by the fact that in 
a garden on a high elevation Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums and Calceolarias were still in 
bloom, while lower down they were spoiled 
by the frost. There are still a few Sweet 
Peas. Roses are still giving some bloom, 
and there is a fair number of hardy 
plants either late bloomers or those which 
flowered in spring and are in flower again. 
—S. Arxott. 

Pomegranates.— These beautiful plant? 
were grown in all the old gardens, and it 
Is sad to see how they have gone out of 
fashion and have had to make way for 
plants of newer introduction and less 
merit. There is an old 16-feet high 
plant here growing against a wall. 
This has gone several feet above 


the wall, and bears hundreds of blos¬ 
soms every summer. I have only 
occasionally noticed fruit, but in Canon 
Ellacombe's garden at Ilitton fruit ripens 
every year. I have a dwarf Pomegranate 
which never exceeds 2 feet in height, and 
bears twelve to fourteen flowers to each 
growth, and is a most beautiful little 
shrub. I have never protected either 
variety, and they have come through some 
very severe winters. — E. Willmott, 
Warley, Essex. 

Quercus Vibrayana (syn. Q. bam- 
busfefolia. — This is a pretty evergreen 
tree, its shining, narrow, green leaves, 
of a glaucous, silvery - bronze on the 
underside, being very distinct. It seems 
rather uncommon. This is unfortu¬ 
nate, as, apart from its graceful, narrow- 
foliage, it is very effective in spring when 
putting forth its young growth, the leaves 
of which are of a purplish-red, such as is 
seen in the young growths of Andromeda 
formosa. I have a nice young healthy 
tree, about. 16 feet high. It is of rather 
slow growth, an advantage in some cases. 
It was introduced from China in 1S54, but 
does not appear to have been much 
planted.—E. M. 

Iris stylosa in a London garden —I am 

plea sell to find how well this Iris does in 
a smoky London garden. I have some 
clumps of it growing in a raised bank of 
poor sandy soil against a soutli wall. 
These began to flower at the beginning of 
October nnd have been throwing up a suc¬ 
cession of buds ever since. A clump 
growing in n similar position, but on the 
level, and in ordinary loam, grows well, 
but lias never flowered. Probably the 
soil is too rich for it, as those plants which 
are growing in poor soil always seem to 
flower the most freely. The flowers are 
soon spoiled by the weather, and I find it 
best to cut the buds just before they are 
ready to oi*n and bring them into the 
house, where they will open and last quite 
fresh for three or four days.—N. L. 

A Glasgow park. — The thought often 
strikes me that those whose lot is cast 
in our large cities have their compensa¬ 
tions, more especially in the winter, and 
tiiis thought was again borne in upon me 
during a recent visit to the Tollcross 
Park in Glasgow. Naturally, the outdoor 
display was- practically over, but in the 
winter garden there was a charming 
show. Chrysanthemums were, of course, 
the principal feature, although Mar¬ 
guerites, Salvias, and Celosias were 
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effectively used. Noteworthy wore some 
Nerines. Chrysanthemums were excep¬ 
tionally well done, the large blooms being 
very fine, while bush plants-of both single 
and double varieties were either in flower 
or full of bud. Mrs. T. W. Pockett and 
Exmouth Rival were exceptionally good, 
and Le Paetole makes n good and shapely 
bush.—K irk. 

The root-pruning illusion,—I enjoyed 
rending your article on Pear-trees. How 
much I wish you would write one on 
root-pruning, when to cut the tap-root (at 
what age of tree?) and how late it can be 
done if neglected earlier, I believe the 
surface roots are the fruit-bearing roots. 
Should they ever lie cut? In fact, every¬ 
thing about root-pruning.—M. S. 

[/ never root-prune, and think it a 
stupid and needless way of mutilating the 
roots. We no more think of root-pruning 
Apple or Pear trees than of root-pruning 
the Oaks in the wood. If of any aid, it. can 
hut he, for trees trained in very small 
forms and over-pruned and in certain very 
had conditions of soil. Just think of the 
amount of labour to root-prune a large 
collection of fruit-trees. —W.] 

Christmas Roses.—East January I wrote 
you a note on the cultivation of the early- 
flowering Christmas Rose (H. niger 
maximus), which you had not succeeded 
in establishing satisfactorily. I send now 
some blooms which I hope may please you 
by their beauty. — C. Scrase Dickixs, 
11'm/ Sussex. 

[Very beautiful large blooms of the most 
precious of autumn hardy plants, whether 
for outdoor effect or as cut flowers. We 
hope to give some account, in a future 
issue, of its culture, important, as so many 
fail with the plant.] 

Hardy Fuchsias.—The frosts which have 
been experienced of late have not been 
sufficiently severe to spoil tbe beauty of 
the hardy Fuchsias. These have been in 
bloom for nearly six mouths, and in view 
of their hardiness and the freedom with 
which they flower, their merits might be 
more widely recognised by those who live 
near the sea. It Is occasionally said that 
Fuchsias, to succeed, must have, if not. 
wall space, at least a warm and sheltered 
situation. This is not so, for wherever 
the Fuchsia will grow at all it is in¬ 
different to position. Here they are 
freely used, and, planted in every con¬ 
ceivable soil and position, their success 
leaves nothing to be desired.—W. McG., 
Balmac. 

Escallonia montevldensis.— 1 This Escal- 
ionia is particularly valuable, since it 
flowers at the end of September and early 
in October. It is given in horticultural 
dictionaries as flowering in July, but what¬ 
ever it may do in its native habitat it is in 
the south-west of England a good two 
months later. It is, unfortunately, rather 
tender, and, although rarely' harmed hy 
winter frosts in Devon and Cornwall, 
would he liable to suffer further north. It 
bears pyramidal spires of white flowers, 
which, though not particularly fragrant, 
appear irresistible to insects, which gather 
upon them in clouds, ten or twenty Red 
Admiral butterflies often congregating on 
a single bush in company with a stray pea¬ 
cock or tortoiseshell butterfly.— Wy.vwbm 

Fit/. HERBERT. 

Mrs. Wilson’s Barberry.—This is cer¬ 
tainly one of the most graceful tilings I 
have over seen for house decoration. It is 
beautiful in form and fine in colour.—W. 

-This is undoubtedly one of the most 

beautiful shrubs of autumn, when the 
graceful arching growths are literally 
covered with th^ gtril^ingly liawisome 


coral-red berries, which are not devoured 
by birds, as in the case of most fruits. 
The plants are nearly evergreen, and dur¬ 
ing the autumn the leaves take on a pretty 
bronzy tint, which heightens the beauty 
of this most lovely shrub. In flower this 
Barberry is interesting, but cannot lie com¬ 
pared with the same shrub in fruit. A 
number of plants raised from seed two 
seasons ago are fruiting freely, and vary 
considerably in colour. Yet all are-most 
attractive, and give great pleasure, not 
only in the garden, but in the house. It 
was introduced by Mr. Wilson from China 
in ]f)04, and is named after his wife.— 
E. M. 

Asclepias tuberosa. —Large plants of 
this Asclepias are very rare, but where it 
is happy a clump will attain a good size in 
a few years. The soil sometimes advocated 
for this plant is a deep, warm, and rich 
loam, but. with me it grows well in poor, 
gritty staple. Damp is fatal to it. and it 
does best in the driest summer, and should 
be planted where it is exposed to the full 
sunshine. The flowers have great lasting 
powers, and if cut will remain fresh in 
water for over a fortnight. The stems die 
completely down in the winter. It is. a 
pity that in some gardens this plant re¬ 
fuses to grow under the most careful 
treatment, for it is such a handsome sub¬ 
ject that all should attempt its culture. 
Ifseeds can lie procured these should be 
sown thinly and the young plants allowed 
to make two years’ growth without being 
disturbed, when they may be carefully 
transplanted to their permanent quarters. 
—Wyxdham Fitzherrert. 

Althaea ficifolia.—Of all the single 
Hollyhocks the most delightful is the 
species now under notice. The pale- 
yellow blossoms, each from 3 inches to 
4 inches in diameter, on stems towering 
to a height of 10 feet or more, are of 
delicate texture and very refined in ap¬ 
pearance. The leaves somewhat resemble 
those of a Fig-tree. It is apparently not 
so susceptible to the dreaded Hollyhock 
disease as are the florists’ varieties, as 
the plant here, which has occupied its 
present position for several years, has 
never shown the slightest symptom of 
being affected, though it must be said that 
no other Hollyhocks are grown in the same 
garden. It is a native of Siberia, and has 
been known in this country for over 300 
years, having been introduced about, 
twenty years after Althaea rosea, the 
parent of the garden Hollyhock. Every 
year self-sown seedlings appear around 
the parent plant.— South Devon. 

Cladiolus bloom.—Perhaps the following 
may be of use to “ W.” in his quest of late 
blooms of Gladioli, and it certainly corro¬ 
borates Mr. Kelway's closing remark as 
quoted on page 658. Three plantings of 
Gladioli were made here during the pre¬ 
sent season. The first was a selection 
started in heat, and planted out at the 
usual time. The second consisted of 
corms put out in a dormant state in mid- 
April. The third consisted of a batch of 
500 which came to hand late in May. The 
last were at once planted, with, however, 
little hope as to their blooming during the 
present season. As a matter of fact, there 
have been Gladioli blooms and to spare 
since the end of June, and now (November 
3rd) the display is by no means exhausted. 
The late-planted 000 corms ham practi¬ 
cally all bloomed ; and a look round to-day 
shows that the spikes of the later sorts 
are expanding their bottom bells. It would 
seem, therefore, better to relv (as Mr. 
Kelway remarks) upon successional plant¬ 
ing,than upon corms which may at times 
produce an early and a late spike,— 
W. McG. 


FRUIT. 

PLANTING AN ORCHARD OF APPLES. 
The best site for an orchard is a southern 
slope open to the sun, sheltered by woods 
on the side from which the prevailing winds 
(usually east and north) blow, though I 
have sometimes found the west wind very 
destructive in dislodging the fruit. At 
any rate, if there is no shelter it will pay 
to plant shelter belts if possible. Some¬ 
times wo may take advantage of the posi¬ 
tion of the land and derive shelter from 
an adjacent or distant elevation to keep 
off cold currents. This matter of shelter 
often makes all the difference between in¬ 
ferior or good crops. In a permanent 
orchard I think it is better to mix dwarf 
and tall trees alternately and allow plenty 
of room, especially to the standard trees 
on tile Crab. Such kinds ns Blenheim 
Orange and other free-growing varieties 
should Vie allowed 35 feet and dwarfs on 
Paradise when at intervals between will 
have from 10 feet to 18 feet, and for a 
lime at least there may be a bottom crop 
of Gooseberries, Currants, and Straw¬ 
berries. Sometimes the ground is trenched 
up or broken up deeply by steam aud 
manured if necessary, and a crop of 
Potatoes taken first and the trees aud 
hushes planted in the autumn. When the 
Potatoes are cleared tile ground will be 
in splendid condition for the trees. If we 
plant a dozen good late-keeping sorts and 
the same number of early and mid-summer 
kinds we may hope to have a profitable 
orchard for forty years or longer if well 
managed, and a good mixture will ensure 
fertility. Among late-keeping Aitples I 
should include the following:—Annie 
Elizabeth, Alfriston, Blenheim Orange, 
Bramley’s Seedling, Lane's Prince Albert, 
Wellington, Warner’s King, Betty Geeson, 
Beauty of Kent, and Bismarck, and among 
early cooking Apples Duchess of Olden¬ 
burg, Ecklinville, Keswick Codlin, Mank’s 
Codlin, Lord Grosvenor, Lord Derby, and 
Lord Suflield. I should like to add a few 
good dessert Apples—Beauty of Bath, 
Aliington Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Foam’s Pippin, Golden Pippin, Lord 
Burghlev, Scarlet Nonpareil, and Ribston. 

E. II. 


OUTDOOR GRAPES. 

I have had a very nice little gathering of 
outdoor Grapes—what one might fairly 
call a good sample, the lierries large, 
thoroughly well ripened, and quite free 
from mildew, u state of things for which 
the fine late summer was no doubt partly 
responsible. I think the variety must be 
Stillwnrd’s Sweetwater, as the berries are 
thickly set and the flesh is firm and 
sugary. No one would probably trouble 
about outdoor Grapes if he had a glass 
structure, but if this is not a\-ailable a 
few well-matured outside hunches are 
very acceptable. One often bears the re- 
murk that they are not worth growing 
and never come to anything, when the cul¬ 
ture, or, rather, lock of it. is really re¬ 
sponsible. I found this Vine in a very 
neglected condition, in the summer of 1012. 
and set to work at it in the autumn of 
that year, clearing and improving the 
little border and cutting away the greater 
part of the old wood. A few rods were 
run up perpendicularly, about IS inches 
nimrt, from as near the base as possible, 
the next season, and having made good 
growth and ripened well were headed 
back to within 3 feet of the ground at 
pruning-time. They have covered the 
south-east side of the house this season, 
and. as above noted, have fruited very 
well. Outdoor Vines require the same 
amount of attention as far as possible as 
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those Inside—that is, in the way of stop¬ 
ping and after - removal of laterals. 
Nothing much can be done in the way of 
thinning the berries, only, if time permits, 
a few of the best hunches may have a little 
attention. It is keeping the growth fairly 
thin, exposing it well to light and air, and 
so getting a certain amount of hardness in 
wood and foliage as soon ns iiossibie that 
helps to ward off attacks of mildew, which 
is undoubtedly the worst enemy of out¬ 
door Grapes, and apt to be troublesome in 
wet, sunless summers. In such seasons it 
is necessary to be on the alert with the 
sulphur duster if one hopes to secure 
some presentable bunches. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


PE A It FOX DANTE DES BOIS. 
Wei.i. grown, this is a most excellent rear. 
The large, handsome fruits illustrated, 


is an objection to damaging the faoe of the 
wall. The contrivance was wire - netting, 
3-inch mesh, stretched tightly acroee the wall. 
The branches were secured to the wire quite 
easily, and in any form of training required, 
and without the expense of fixing the ordinary 
horizontal wires to the wail.—S. P. 


AUTUMN-FRUITING RASPBERRIES. 
“ W. Strugnell,” page G52, referring to 
my notes of October 2nd, complains of 
being unable to lind the varieties I men¬ 
tion in any catalogue which comes to his 
hand. This is n great pity, as I am sure 
that if these excellent varieties were bettor 
known it would lead to a great demand for 
them. The plants referred to were ob¬ 
tained from France some years ago, 
therefore they should be easily obtainable 
through one of our good nurseries. 
Should “ W. Strugnell” decide to try 
some of them, I am sure he would be de¬ 


pression that we only get n crop from the 
tips, but this is not so, for as I write 
these canes are literally clothed w T ith 
fruiting sprays in every stage of develop¬ 
ment, particularly so in the case of Mer- 
veille des Quatre Saisons and Ameliore de 
Congy. These same canes have their 
fruiting sprays cut hard in at pruning- 
time, and will supply the summer crop, 
therefore the advantage of these varieties 
over the old sorts is considerable^ The 
plants have been in their present position 
for some years. They are in lines run¬ 
ning east to west, with a 10 feet high fruit 
wall on tlie west side, and on the east a 
plantation of summer-leafing trees. The 
! soil is a wet, sticky, and clayey loam, 
which appears to give the ideal conditions 
for their culture. If Mr. Strugnell has a 
i cool, moist corner in his garden which is 
not greatly exposed, I should advise him 



Pear Fondantc des Bois. 


each measuring 11 inches in circumfer¬ 
ence, are pale yellow with russet mark¬ 
ings anrl a bright-red cheek on the sunny 
side. It is juicy and melting, with a sweet 
rich flavour, and is utterly devoid of grit¬ 
tiness. With me it is a most productive 
variety, cropping well yearly. I have it as 
standards and as five branched upright 
cordons, in which way it possesses all the 
qualities of a good Pear. Clean in growth 
and of vigorous constitution, it, is usually 
at its best in the early part of October, 
but fruits placed in paper hags on the 
trees will keep until the end of the month 
or even longer. This is one of the hand¬ 
somest Pears in cultivation, and should 
find a place in every collection. E. M. 


A wall support for fruit-trees.—I lately 
saw a capital method of fixing supports to a 
wall for the training of fruit-trees. Where the 
walls are of stone or flint the ordinary way of 
fastening the brandies with nails and^hreds 
is difficult, and with bri/swaPa at time* there 

£ CjO Qflc 


1 i g 1 1 1 ed to have .such handsome and 
luscious fruits so late in the year. A 
splendid dish—about a pound—was picked 
to-day (November 3rd) from Merveille des 
Quatre Saisons and Ameliore de Congy, 
while many more fruits will he gathered 
should the weather remain mild. Novem¬ 
ber Abundance, where it fails, should be 
discarded in favour of Perpetuelle de 
Billard, a fine, healthy, and vigorous 
grower, which furnishes quantities of 
large, choice fruit all through the summer 
and autumn. 

As soon as the old canes are spent— 
usually about the end of August—they are i 
removed and the young ones trained into 1 
their place after being thinned to a foot 
apart. These are stopped at from 5 feet 
to 0 feet from the ground in every case. 
These young canes commence to bear in 
about three weeks, quite two-thirds of the 1 
length of the canes being clothed with 
fruit. " W. Strugnell ” is under the im- 


to try a fence of these indispensable fruits 
in that position. Superlative and Hornet 
are two splendid varieties for summer, but 
produce no fruit in autumn—at least, none 
of any consequence, and neither of them 
is so vigorous—at least, witli me—as those 
previously referred to. Jeanne d'Hollnnd 
is, so far, a failure here, and does not ap¬ 
pear to appreciate a .stiff, heavy soil. 

Markham. 


Late Peaches.— The latest Peaches, like 
Lady Palmerston, Sea Eagle, and Princess 
of Wales, are popular on account of their 
•size, but from a flavour standpoint are not 
a patch on the best of the mid-season sorts 
like Noblesse, Grosse Mignonne, and 
Dyinond, and (at any rate for outside 
work) it is hardly worth planting any¬ 
thing later than Bellegarde or French 
Galande, as it; is sometimes called, 
which, given a favourable late summer, 
as we have experienced this year, is a 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE CLETHRAS. 

Both deciduous and evergreen kinds are 
known, several siiecies being found in the 
south-eastern United States, one in China 
and Japan, and one in Madeira. All that 
are in cultivation can he grown out of 
doors In some part of the British Isles, 
although two kinds are decidedly tender, 
and one of them can only he grown 
successfully in the warmer parts of Corn¬ 


is more familiar as a hush less than G feet 
high. The fragrant white flowers are pro¬ 
duced in terminal racemes from late July 
to September. It is not very hardy, but 
is suitable for the milder counties of 
England and Ireland. 

C. alxjfolta (Sweet repper-bush).—Of 
the several American species this is the 
best for general planting. Forming a bush 
from 4 feet to 8 feet high, it is remarkable 
for its free-flowering qualities, its white, 
fragrant blossoms being produced In 


her being specially attractive. It can only 
be grown out of doors in the very warmest 
parts of tlie country, but is well wortli 
consideration where large, cool conserva¬ 
tories and corridors have to be furnished. 

C. canescens, a flowering shoot of whicli 
is here figured, is an erect deciduous busli 
4 feet or so high, native of Chinn and 
Japan, whence it' was introduced about 
1870. The leaves are greyish, the white, 
fragrant flowers being borne in terminal 
inflorescences in August. It is somewhat 
tender when young, hut stands better after 
the first few years. 

C. tomentosa is closely allied to C. 
alnifolia and comes from the same region. 
It can, however, lie distinguished by its 
very hairy leaves and brandies, the short 
hairs giving the whole plant a greyish hue. 
The flowers, borne in large terminal and 
axillary panicles, are white and fragrant, 
and at their best in September. D. 


THE AC A XT HO PANA X. 
Acanthopanax belongs to the Aralia 
family, and is composed chiefly of shrubs, 
while one or two more or less 1m Jy trees 
are known. It has been mixed up with 
several other families, and some of the 
siiecies arc known under the name of 
Aralia, Panax, or Eleutherocoecus. The 
cultivated kinds are of __ Chinese or 
Japanese origin, and some have been 
grown for a considerable time, while 
others are of recent introduction. They 
are not particularly interesting when in 
flower, hut the fruits of .some species are 
striking, whilst others produce fine 
foliage. Light, well-drained, loamy soil 
suits them well. Propagation is usually 
by seeds, though one or two kinds can be 
grown from cuttings or by division. 

A. pf.ntaphyllu m, sometimes called 
Aralia spinosa, is the best-known species. 
It is a deciduous shrub from China and 
Japan, sometimes growing S feet or 10 feet 
high, but more often loss than 5 feet here. 
It bears rounded heads of greenish-white 
flowers in June. The variety variegatum 
has pretty variegated leaves. Both plants 
are useful for the shrubbery. 

A. Hf.xbvi is a new siiecies from Central 
China, introduced fourteen years ago. It 
is said to grow 10 feet high in China. 
Here it forms a sturdy bush. The 
greenish flowers are borne in round heads, 
several of which form an inflorescence, 
and they are followed by black fruits that 
ripen in August. 

A. leucorriuzum was introduced in the 
same year as the last-named, and lias been 
called Eleutherocoecus leucorrhiza. A 
native of Central China, it is a very in¬ 
teresting shrub with three or five parted 
leaves, the branches armed with small 
prickles. The greenish flowers, borne in 
round beads in loose inflorescences, are 
followed by black fruits. 

A. ricinifolium grows into a large 
timber tree in Japan, the timber being put 
to many uses. Trees upwards of 80 feet 
high are common in its native country, 
whilst the trunk diameter is often over 
3} feet. As yet, trees in this country are 
not very large, although it was originally 
introduced to European garden as long 
ago as 1SG5. The branches and trunk are 
armed with stout, hooked prickles. The 
leaves on vigorous young trees are each 
12 inches or more across with slender 
stalks 9 inches long : on older trees they 
are smaller. The flowers, described as 
white, are borne in very large heads, but. 
so far. it does not appear to have bloomed 
in this country. It is not a very good tree 
to establish ; probably it dislikes root 
disturbance. 

A. SEXTtoosuM, a Chinese shrub, fi feet 
or so high, was introduced in 1893. It has 
peculiar bristly stems and greenish-yellow 
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A flowering shoot of the Hoary White Alder (Clelhra canescens). 
From a photograph in Mrs. Chambers' garden at Haslemcre. 


wall and other places where a similar 
climate prevails. The cultural conditions 
required by Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
answer for the Clethras. If the soil is of 
a loamy character and a little peat is 
mixed with it so much the better. Propa¬ 
gation is easily effected by means of seeds, 
whilst cuttings and layers may also be 
used. The following are the best known 
kinds :— 

0. acuminata (White Alder).—This is a 
deciduous sjieeies from the south-eastern 
United States, where it often forms a 
large bush 12 feet to/STTeyt. lii'-'lq_llei,e it 

Digitize 


lore it often forms 


cylindrical racemes during August. The 
variety pnniculata lins larger in¬ 
florescences, which are borne from the 
points of the branches. It is a deciduous 
plant. 

C. arborea is a fine evergreen shrub 
from Madeira, and is known by the com¬ 
mon name of Lily of the Valley Tree by 
reason of its attractive Lily of the Valley- 
iiko flowers. Introduced in 1784, it has 
long been a popular plant for growing in 
pots and tubs for greenhouse and conserva¬ 
tory decoration, Its large clusters of waxy- 
like flowers borne in August and Septem- 
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flowers. The leaves are made up of from 
three to five leaflets. It also has been 
called Eleutlierocaccus. 

A. skssilii'LORUM. —A deciduous shrub 
from N. China and Japan, introduced 
about fifty years ago. It has three or five 
parted leaves and round heads of brownish 
flowers with yellowish stamens. The 
black fruits are more attractive than the 
flowers. It is sometimes called Panax 
sessiliflorum. 

A. Simoni is a bush about 5 feet high, 
with compound leaves made up of live 
leaflets. The yellowish flowers are fol¬ 
lowed by black fruits. It is a native of 
China, and was introduced early in the 
present century. D. 


SOME AMERICAN TREES IN AUTUMN. 
The Red Maple (Acer rubrurn), so 
abundant in swamp and wood, roadside, 
and on dry hill top, is the crowning glory, 
of a New England autumn. Ily the last 
week of August it commences to assume a 
purplish tint; sometimes a solitary branch 
is tinted; frequently the colouring process 
begins at the top of the tree, and the 
purple crown of autumn is placed on the 
green brow of summer. Trees growing 
side by side arc seldom alike, and in a 
group may be seen almost as many shades 
of colour as there are trees. Some are 
entirely yellow, others scarlet, some 
crimson, purple, or orange, others varie¬ 
gated with several of these colours. In¬ 
deed, on different individuals in the Red 
Maple may be seen all the hues that are 
ever displayed in the autumn woods.- The 
Sugar Maple (Acer succharinum), though 
more brilliant, has a narrower range of 
colour, and is more uniform in its tints, 
which range from yellow and orange to 
sea rlet. 

The common Tupelo (Nyssa sylvnticn) 
more Invariably shows a mass of unmixed 
crimson than any other New England 
tree. The foliage first assumes shades of 
purple, which change into crimson or 
scarlet before it falls. 

The Oaks, the noblest group of trees in 
eastern North America, assume their 
autumn tints very late, and are not at 
tlieir zenith until after the Maples have 
past. In the Scarlet, Red, and White Oaks 
the tints are ruddy, varying from reddish 
purple and crimson to pale red; and when 
at their best, after the middle of October, 
these trees are the most beautiful of the 
forests or pastures. The Black and 
Swamp Oaks develop imperfect shades of 
orange to leather-coloured tints. 

In England, trees, with few exceptions, 
such as the wild Cherries and the Beech, 
assume no autumn tints comparable with 
those of their American relatives. In¬ 
deed, in England the most varied and 
brightly-coloured tints are found not on 
the trees but on the Brambles (Rubus).— 
E. H. Wilson, in Garden Magazine. 

[Mr. Wilson, who knows trees so well, 
under-values tlir colour of British trees in 
autumn. A little softer, it is often in S. 
England and Ireland at least very beau¬ 
tiful. The American and Japanese trees, 
too, take their true colours in our country, 
and where massed in any artistic way arc 
true and fine in natural colour.] 


Destroying Equisetum f.l.).—The Horsetail 
weed ia one of (lie very worst pests we can 
have in cultivated ground, as its roots descend 
so deeply. There is really no means of en¬ 
tirely eradicating it. beyond constantly keep¬ 
ing it cut off so soon as it appears above 
ground. When no foliage or above ground 
growth is permitted the roots eventually die. 
It. ie the same with all these deep-rooting 
weeds—Convolvulus. Thistle. Bock, etc. and 
all gardeners know that except where it may 
be possible to trench ground deep, and have 
every portion of root found carefully picked 
out. there is no other way of keeping them 
down but by constantly cutting them off with 
a eliarp hoe. This Equisetum specially thrives 
in sour wet soil, f 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

MEATLESS SOUPS. 

Although meatless cookery is urged as a 
means of economy there is another side 
to the question when we consider the addi¬ 
tion of meatless soups to the daily menu— 
that is their great value during the cold 
winter days, both for warmth and food. 
Try the difference with a thin meat soup 
and a good vegetable soup upon a family 
of growing children or adults who are out 
in the open air. The result is surprising. 

I know' that many housewives hardly 
ever bother to make any vegetable soup, 
except the ordinary Tea soup,, and then 
they rarely use any garden food, except I 
the split Peas they buy from the grocer. 
Yet the split Peas should only be the 
principal item in a really good vegetable 
soup. There should be something of all 
sorts. A vegetable stock-pot is not often 
seen even in the most economical house¬ 
hold, but it is a very useful institution, 
although it is rather more trouble to look 
after than the common meat stock-pot,"as, 
naturally, all vegetable preparations turn 
bad quicker than meat ones do, provided, 
of course, the weather is normal. The 
vegetable stock-pot must be boiled up 
every twenty-four hours. For a vegetable 
stock-pot have a nice large saucepan. Half 
fill with clear water, sufficient salt to 
flavour, and into this must go all the odds 
and ends of Celery, Onion peelings, Green 
Pea pods; in fact, all the odd coarse leaves 
of vegetables after they have been 
thoroughly washed and rinsed in several 
waters. The water in which Peas and 
Beans have been boiled can also bo added, 
but, although pieces of Cabbage-stalk and 
Greens can be added to the stock-pot, I 
never use* the water in which Greens have 
been boiled. Simmer the contents of the 
stock-pot all day. It can stand comfort¬ 
ably on the stove, and not require extra 
firing, as the slower it is cooked the better. 
In the evening stand a colander in a big 
basin and turn the contents of the stock- 
pot into this. Hub everything that will 
go through the holes, and the remnants 
that are over can be added to the fowls’ 
food-tin or thrown away. The resulting 
liquid in the basin is now ready for making 
a vegetable soup suitable for family pur- 
I>oses. 

Brown Onion soup.- Take the vegetable stock, 
prepared a-s directed, and place in a large 
pan with sufficient salt and white pepper to 
flavour. Melt a tablespoonful of dripping in i 
a pan (Nut butter can be used, hut dripping is 
more economical). Slice three large English 
Onions into rings, and fry in the fat until a 
rich brown, but not burnt. Sprinkle over the 
contents of the pan a tablespoonful of Hour, 
and continue frying until browned. Then mix 
with sufficient of the vegetable stock until 
well blended, and stir into the stock in the 
saucepan. Toast a slice of bread until it is I 
dry and very brown. Allow it to get cold, j 
and then crush with a rolling-pin. Add these 
toast crumbs to the soup, and simmer for | 
twenty minutes, and serve with tiny cubes of 
toasted bread. A teaspoonful of any dried 
sweet herbs is a nice addition to this soup, 
and when Sage is used the soup becomes mock 
duck. 

White Onion soup.— Take a quart of veget¬ 
able stock made with white vegetable parings, 
and place in a pan with sufficient pepper and 
salt to flavour. Slice a pound of Onions, and 
chop finely, taking care not to lose any of 
the juice. Boil the soup for lialf-an-liour. 
Then place a breakfaetcupful of bread-crumbs 
in a basin and pour over them a cupful of | 
boiling milk, and beat until the crumbs are . 
pulped. Add this to the soup, and simmer 
fifteen minutee. Rub the whole through a 1 
sieve, then return to the pan, reheat, and pour 
at once into the tureen. A little finely-chopped j 
Parsley sprinkled over the top makes a pretty I 
garnish. 

Beetroot soup.- Take a medium-sized Beet- | 
root, two large Tomatoes, an Onion, and a 
small head of Celery. Peel, cut these veget- I 
ables into dice, and place in a pan with two | 
pints of white vegetable stock, and salt and 
pepper to flavour. Simmer until all the veget- I 
ables are very tender, then rub the whole 
through a sieve, and return to the saucepan. I 
Roll a dessertspoonful of flour in a teaspoonful 


of butter, and add to the soup; simmer for a 
few minutes longer, and send to table with 
tiny cubes of fried bread. 

Vegetable mulligatawny— Fry a large Onion 
in butter until a rich brown, sprinkle over 
the Onion a tablespoonful of flour and a 
heaped dessertspoonful of good curry powder. 
Fry the whole for ten minutes, then add a 
pint of cold water very gradually to the con¬ 
tents of the frying-pan until the whole is well 
blended. Peel and slice three eour Apples into 
a saucepan, add three pints of good, well- 
flavoured vegetable stock, and simmer until 
the Apples are pulped. Flavour with suffi¬ 
cient salt to taste, a large lump of sugar, and 
the juice of a Lemon. Add the fried curry 
sauce from the frying-pan, and stir until the 
whole begins to boil, set aside so that it will 
just keep hot, aud allow it to cook for an 
hour. Just before sending to table add a 
little more Lemon juice if the soup is not tart 
enough. Serve with nicely-boiled Rice in a 
separate dish. The quantity of curry pow’der 
can be varied to suit individual tastes. 

Cream of Celery soup.— Clean and cut into 
pieces the white parts of two heads of Celery, 
and simmer in a pint and a half of milk until 
quite tender. Add a tablespoonful of Onion 
juice, salt, and white pepper to flavour. Rub 
the whole through a sieve, and return to the 
pan; beat an egg thoroughly, and mix with a 
tablespoonful of rich cream, and place in the 
tureen. Pour the soup, boiling hot, over the 
egg, stirring the whole time, and send to table 
at once. If strict economy is necessary the 
egg and the cream can be omitted, and the 
soup thickened with a dessertspoonful of flour 
mixed with a little cold milk. In this case 
the soup must be simmered for ten minutes 
after the addition of the flour. 

Lettuce and Green Pea soup. —Wash and cut 
up a large white-hearted Lettuce, and place in 
a saucepan with a quart of Green Peas and a 
bunch of young Onions cut into slices. Add a 
little Mint, salt, pepper, and a grating of Nut¬ 
meg, and cover with one quart of good stock. 
Simmer gently for an hour. Thicken with a 
dessertspoonful of flour rolled in a teaspoonful 
of butter, and serve with small squares of 
toasted bread. 

Vegetable soup and dumplings.— This is a very 
substantial dish, and can be served instead of 
meat for a family dinner. Take two quart* of 
vegetable stock, aud add a large Onion, some 
of the outer leaves of Celery, chopped Carrots 
and Turnips, and any cold vegetables there 
might be in the larder. Chop a large English 
Onion finely, and mix with two cupfuls of 
flour, two-thirds of a cup of chopped suet, 
pepper and salt to taste. Mix this with a, little 
milk until it forms a firm paste. Mould into 
email dumplings the size of a large Walnut 
and droo into the boiling soup. Give the 
whole a good stir and then simmer for an 
hour. Pour into a tureen and send to table 
with cubes of fried bread. ' H. T. Clarke. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wrong teaching about Pears.—A cata¬ 
logue lias come in from a Midland county, 
and in it is this : — 

“Pitmaston Duchess, large, pale 

lemon, thickly patched with russet: 

flesh tender and melting, 'juicy and 

rich vinous flavour, delicate perfume; 

strong grower.” 

Among all the Pears raised in Britain, 
this showy variety is one of the worst. 
The note could not have been written by 
anyone who knew what good Pears are in 
any good market or garden where the 
Pear has its due place. It is this sort of 
statement that iini>oses on many and leads 
to worthless kinds being planted in 
gardens. Nurserymen would do well to 
exclude it from the list, or if they include 
it state the truth as to its quality.—W. 

The best dessert Apples.—I am surprised 
to see in The. Garden of November 13th 
Apples King of the Pippins and Allington 
Pippin figured as among the best dessert 
Apples. They are not. I grow King of 
the Pippins and should not class it as a 
first-rate Apple. Allington Pippin, also, I 
find poor in flavour, and not an Apple that 
keeps well, and, moreover, inclined to 
spot. Of the St. Edmund’s.Pippin I can 
say nothing. With the Ribston and Cox’s 
in our country, how anyone can class 
King of the Pippins and the Allington 
Pippin as dessert Apples I cannot say.— 
W. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. "—New Edition, 11th, revised, with description* 
of all the best plants, tree «, amt shrubs, (heir culture, and 
arrangement, illustrated on stood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s.: 
post free, 15s, Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Oardkninq Illustrated. -43, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

HOSE LADY WATEKLOW. 

This is one of our best kinds for training 
on bold trellis-work nt the back of the 
mixed border. It is trained on a post and 
rail Oak fence—supported rather than 
trained—the shoots being allowed to take 
their own way. It flowers freely anil for 
n long season. W. 

Rcses and over-protection. — There is 
such a thing as over-protecting Roses. 


almost unprotected, and be none the worse. 
To cover all and every plant In the garden 
is not a plan one can follow. The weather 
must be the guide to a large extent, and 
the locality also. Coddling often does 
more harm than frosjt.—W. F. D. 

Rose Lady Plymouth.—This is one of the 
finest Roses sent out within the last few 
years, Jiessrs. A. Dickson being re¬ 
sponsible for its introduction in 1914. It 
is a Tea-scented Rose of the Souvenir de i 
i'ierre Netting type. The blooms are very | 
large and of exquisite form, with the neat j 
spiral centre so much admired in this class 
of Rose; the colour, an Ivory ground 


d'Or, Mme. Hector Leullliot, W. A. 
Richardson, Papn Gontier, Mme. Berard, 
and Xiplietos. All of the above were in 
most cases covered with flowers.—E. M. t 
Sussex. 

Rose Danae.—This has been lovely with 
| me during the nutumn, and is a welcome 
| addition to the perpetual-flowering semi- 
climber class. Its raiser, the Rev. J. H. 
Pemberton^ describes it as a Hybrid Tea, 
a somewhat misleading description, as the 
variety has about as much Tea blood in it 
as lias Alberic Barbier or Shower of Gold. 
Its rightful place is among the Hybrid 
Musks, a rapidly-increasing class of very 



Rose Lady Waterlow in bloom on a split Oak and rail fence. October, 1015. 


This is sometimes brought about by partly 
enveloping plants with straw, Bracken, 
and similar material to such an extent 
that, shielded in tills way. the shoots 
begin to grow much earlier in the spring 
than is needed. The better plan, I think, 
is to have such material ready, so that 
when hard frost appears one may afford 
the shelter, not allowing it to remain all 
the winter, whether the weather justifies 
it or not. It is well known that some of 
the Teas that once were looked upon ns 
delicate can stand much greater cold than 
was once believed, whilst not a few of the 
Hybrid Tens will 

Digitized b 
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very faintly flushed, with deep cream in 
the centre. The plant sends up numerous 
strong, firm, mahogany coloured shoots, 
upon which several of the magnificent 
blooms are produced. I think, however, 
that it is as an exhibition Rose that Lady 
Plymouth will make its mark. This Rose 
can be recommended to all who love n 
well-built flower, and particularly to ad¬ 
mirers of Ten-scenteil Roses.— Eglantine. 

Climbing Roses in bloom in September. 
—Dn September 2Sth the following climb¬ 
ing Roses were in bloom :—Lady Water- 
low, Zephirin Drouhin, Crnmoisie Superl- 
eure. Rove d'Or, Soleil d’Or, Bouquet 


useful semi-climbing Roses. In all pro¬ 
bability Daniie emanated from that 
lovely peiqietunl - flowering pillar Rose 
Trier, its lmhit anil characteristics be¬ 
ing very similar to those of this sort. The 
flowers of Daniie nre very dainty, the 
pointed buds opening out to semi-double, 
flat, showy flowers. The colour of the 
buds is a clear deep yellow, fading to 
cream in the oldpr flowers. The blossoms 
are produced in small clusters. The 
growth is strong, free, and very clean, the 
dark brownish-green wood and fresh glossy 
foliage forming a Very 1 pleasing shrub 
quite rp-irt from the blossoms. To ob- 
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tniii the best effect from this Rose it 
should be given plenty of room, keeping 
the plant fresh and young by nn annual 
thinning out of the older limbs. Trained 
as a pillar Rose or as a free bush this 
variety would be very effective in a bod 
on the lawn or by the side of a path or 
walk. To obtain a bolder effect a number 
of plants might be planted ill a large bed 
and allowed to develop naturally. Such a 
bed would lie very pleasing if formed in 
the woodland or wild garden, or on a 
slots- or bank. 

Rose Edgar M. Burnett.—This is one of 
those Roses that one admires more and 
more on closer acquaintance. My plants 
have been producing many first-rate 
blooms since the end of June, and now, in 
the dull weather of October, the llowers 
are more lovely than ever. While many 
even of the best autnmnnls have recently 
been spoiled by the damp, E. M. Burnett 
lias produced clean, undamaged llowers of 
tile highest quality. These blooms are 
large and full, with a fine globular-pointed 
form. Moreover, the form is invariably 
perfect. The colour is not at all novel, 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


TEIE KNOTWEEDS 
(Polygonums). 

Now that beauty of form is appreciated, 
many plants of graceful habit that were 
formerly discarded ns worthless, either 
on account of their gross habit or incon¬ 
spicuous flowers, get a place. Poly¬ 
gonums are of the easiest culture, thriving 
in any ordinary garden soil, but are 
greatly improved by cultivation. All 
those of a bushy habit should bo so 
planted as to have a clear space all round, 
in order to give the foliage all the air and 
light possible, as overcrowding is fre¬ 
quently the cause of naked stems and a 
straggling habit, to remedy which tying-in 
has to be resorted to, which detracts much 
from their natural appearance, their 
beauty consisting in the innumerable 
flower-spikes rising above a gracefully 
developed mass of foliage close to the 
ground. Those of the P. euspidatum 
type produce stems of sufficient strength 
to support their spreading crowns of | 


Polygonum polystachyum. From a photograph in the gardens at Friar Park. 


but it is very pleasing, the light flesh-pink 
of the inverse of the petals blending 
beautifully with the warm rose-pink of 
the reverse. The flowers of the first crop 
reminded me very much of those of 
Jonkheer .T. L. Mock in general effect, only 
that the colour was much paler. The 
build of the flowers, the quality of the 
jietals, the firm upright flower-stalks, and 
the erect habit of growth are very similar 
in these varieties. The raisers (Messrs. 
McGrcdy) describe it as being an improve¬ 
ment on Ij a France, and although at 
first 1 thought this a rash statement, I 
certainly think now that they have some 
right to this assertion. Edgar M. Burnett 
is a typical Hybrid Ten. The free and 
perpetual flowering habit, the strong, 
healthy growth, its elective manner of 
carrying the flowers, aiul its sweet scent 
will make it an ideal garden variety. 
E. M. Burnett also does well when grown 
under glass, the colour being even more 
attractive and the scent more powerful. 
Altogether the variety is well worthy of 
the gold medal awarded to it by the 
National Rosp Society, and it should cer 
tainly have a go^ 
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foliage. The annuals, unless grown as 
single specimens, and in sheltered situa¬ 
tions, will require support, and the dwarf 
, perennials, most of which are evergreen, 
need very little attention beyond an occa¬ 
sional trimming. The stems of nil the tail 
hardy siiecies, being of annual duration, 
die olf in the autumn, and, as the succeed¬ 
ing ones do not appear before April or 
May, this must ho taken into consideration 
when planting for effect.. 

P. amplexicatjle. —This usually reaches 
the height of 4 feet, to 5 feet. Its stems 
are rather slender, but well furnished with 
stem-clasping leaves, with deeply-veined 
I surfaces and tapering points. Its slender 
flower-spikes, which rise a foot, or more 
above the main body of the foliage, are 
i crimson. A variety of this named oxy- 
phyllum differs in having white flowers 
with conspicuous red anthers. 

P. baluschuanicum.— This is one of the 
! finest in the genus. Its chief claim to dis¬ 
tinctness is that it is a climber, coiling 
itself around any support that may be 
given it. In a few weeks and before it 
comes into bloom it will attain a height 
of from 12 feet to 18 feet, provided the 


supports are of sufficient length. The 
flowers are of a creamy-white and tinged 
with rosy-pink. It is practically a deci¬ 
duous climber, which may he cut down to 
the soil to break away freely in the spring 
again. In mild winters the twining stems 
retain their vitality and send forth fresh 
growths in spring from axillary buds along 
the stem. Apart from its value as a 
climbing plant, the sprays of bloom are 
very useful for cutting. It commences to 
bloom about the end of June and continues 
flowering for several weeks. 

P. Brunonis. —Of the known evergreen 
species this is probably the best. Its 
leaves, which have a white under-surface, 
are so numerous as to form a dense 
cushion, from which arise five crimson 
spikes. It is a pretty border plant, and a 
native of the Himalayas. 

P. capitatum.— 1 This is a charming little 
annual of a spreading habit, with oval 
greyish-green leaves, with a dark bloteh 
in the centre of each, and numerous heads 
of pink flowers. When once established in 
light, warm soils it appears every year 
from self-sown seeds. Its nej}t, habit and 
the delicacy of its flowers are 
attractive. 

P. cuspidatum is a plant of 
sterling merit. Its shoots are 
speckled with purple; its 
broadly-ovate leaves, which are 
, of a dark green, are frequently 
variegated with faint silvery 
blotches, and its creamy-white 
flowers are borne in profusion. 
Its stately habit of growth, 
combined with the luxuriance 
of its foliage, are attractions of 
no ordinary character. The 
test place for this plant is by 
the margin of water. 

P. orientale. —A tall, free- 
growing annual, reaching a 
height of S feet to 10 feet. “Its 
stems are very robust, and it 
has slender spikes of crimson 
flowers, which continue until 
the frosts. To obtain a good 
development of its foliage, it 
should be grown as a single 
specimen and without shade to 
induce it to bloom freely, when 
it makes a fine , ornament. 
There is a variety of this with 
white flowers, though rarely 
met with. It Is a native of 
Northern India. 

I‘. polystachyum. —This, a 
group of which we figure to¬ 
day, forms a thicket of stout, 
erect stems, which root strongly from 
the first few joints above the ground. 
Its leaves, which are somewhat crowded, 
have a light-coloured under-surface. It 
reaches the height, of 5 feet to C feet, in¬ 
cluding the flower - spikes, which are 
slender and greenish. The qualities that 
recommend it are its bold, erect habit, 
and dense, woolly foliage. It is a Him¬ 
alayan species, flowers pure white, sweetly 
scented. 

P. sachalinense. —A native of the Island 
of Sachalin, and often attaining the height 
of 10 feet to 12 feet, with hroadly-oblong 
leaves upwards of a foot in length, and of 
a bright green. Its flowers are rather in¬ 
conspicuous, greenish-white, and disposed 
in slender drooping racemes. It luxuriates 
in a moist subsoil, near the margin of 
water, where it is very effective in com¬ 
pany with Grassy vegetation. It also 
makes a fine, bold feature, either planted 
on the turf or in a good position where it 
can develop its noble proportions; but it 
is too rank for the flower garden. 

P. v accin isouu m.— Fcw plants surpass 
this for roekwork. It differs widely from 
all its congeners u present in cultivation, 
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unless I’, crisp uni, which resembles it in 
its twiggy habit. It is quite hardy, and 
thrives in almost any moist soil, and is 
seen to the best advantage where its shoots 
can ramble over st'ones or tree-stumps. 
Under favourable conditions it grows 
rapidly, and produces its Whortleberry- 
like leaves and rosy flower-spikes in pro¬ 
fusion. This is also a native of the 
Himalayas. 


COLCHICUM SPECIOSUM AIJ’.UM IN 
HOUSE. 

It is rare that a white form exceeds in 
beauty the usual form. In this case it 
does. It is one of the most charming 
flowers one may see growing out of a tuft 
of mossy Kockfoil in autumn. The place 


thirds loam and one-third leaf-mould, 
about 0 inches in depth, is sufficient for 
the cuttings to root into, and on this 
should be placed l i inches of finely-sifted 
soil composed of tile same materials, and 
in the same proportion as the former. 
On this place a liberal layer of river or 
silver sand after the bed has been made 
quite firm. The cuttings may be dibbled 
in 3 inches apart each way, making them 
quite firm. Well water and shade until 
they cease to flag from the effects of sun¬ 
shine. The pit or frame is best kept close 
for a week or ten days, after which a little 
air may be admitted, increasing it ns 
callusing advances and roots are emitted. 
When well rooted admit air freely on 
every favourable occasion. Pentstemons, 



The White Meadoio Saffron (Colchicum speciosum album) 
in a setting of mossy Rockfoil in a bowl. 


for it is the rock garden or choice bulb 
border, and once planted it may be let 
alone. It lasts well in a cut state. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Calceolarias.—Now is the best time to 
take cuttings of these, as any number of 
side shoots can be had, as a result of the 
plants having made very free growth of 
late. These are readily slip]>ed off the 
stems with n “ heel ” attached, and 
beyond taking off a few of the lowermost 
leaves and trimming the “heels” when 
necessary, no further preparation is re¬ 
quired. The best place to strike them in 
is either a cold pit or frame, the latter 
sufficing if but a limited number of plants 
is needed. A bed of so/tTeusisting ofltwo- 
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herbaceous Phloxes, Gazania splendens, 
Violas, and the Blue Marguerite (Agathsea 
ccelestis) should also be propagated in the 
same manner, as with the exercise of care 
in the event of severe weather setting in 
they winter much more satisfactorily and 
make far better plants eventually than 
when struck in boxes. 

Arctotis aureola.—This, a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, cannot, be considered 
hardy, but in sheltered gardens in Devon 
and Cornwall it is rarely killed. I have 
it growing in stones and grit at the top 
of a retaining wall, where it blooms with 
great freedom. During the severe winters 
of 1900-7 and 1907-8 it was killed to the 
ground, but shot up again from the base 
in the late spring. Plants of Arctotis 


aspera arborescens, growing hard by, 
were killed outright. In open seasons 
Arctotis aureola will often flower through 
the winter, and this year, owing to the 
comparatively mild winter, it came into 
bloom in March, and is now bearing dozens 
of blooms. This is a far more decorative 
plant than the commoner A. aspera 
arborescens, and is far less rank in 
growth, a plant in two years being gener¬ 
ally under 3 feet across, with a height of 
about 18 inches, whereas A. aspera 
arborescens will be 6 feet or more across 
in a year, and its white flowers, less freely 
produced, cannot compare for beauty with 
the orange-yellow blooms of A. aureola.— 
Wyndham Fitzhekbert. 

Forget-me-nots—self-sown.—It is not 
always advisable to permit plants to 
flower and afterwards sow themselves, as 
in the case of some things the garden is 
apt to become overcrowded. This is so in 
the matter of Forget-me-nots, and though 
there Is no real need to go to the trouble 
of sowing seed every year, so many seeds 
dropping, it is nevertheless necessary to 
keep a check upon them. One or two 
plants in a border last spring were 
allowed to seed, and the result is that 
they have provided me with some hundreds 
of young plants that have come in useful 
as a groundwork for Tulips. The Forget- 
me-nots are at their best in May at about 
the time the late Tulips are at their best. 
The misty blue of the Forget-me-nots 
associates well with the pinks and 
salmons as represented by Tulips like 
Clara Butt, Farncombe Sanders, and 
Salmon King.— Townsman. 

A garden tank.—In my garden here I havo 
made an open tank, about 14 feet by 10 feet, 
with overflow pipe allowing about 1 foot 
6 inches depth of water, the tank being con¬ 
nected with the roof of the house and being 
cemented at bottom and sides, and having a 
York stone kerb all round. The idea was to 
obtain reflections of Irises and Lilies, etc., 
planted round the kerbing, and that result is 
beautiful in the extreme, but the tank has its 
drawbacks, as the water, being somewhat 
stagnant, becomes a thickish green colour 
after a time, though during the summer it 
was nearly emptied several times for the pur¬ 
pose of watering the garden when absolutely 
necessary, and also it has a great disad¬ 
vantage in breeding gnats. I believe there is 
a remedy for this. Can you very kindly tell 
me w’hat it is through the columns of your 
paper. I am willing to have plants growing 
in the water if necessary if that would help, 
or are there any kinds of snails or fish that 
would keep down the gnats. I took out 
several pailfuls of frog spawn in the spring, 
as I did not want the tadpoles to be hatched. 
If I have water-plants, how should they be 
grown in the water? I should prefer to keep 
the tank without plants in it.—H enry 8. Side- 
botham. 

Early Daffodils.—Those who want a few- 
early Daffodils either in the open or under 
glass will be better satisfied if they obtain the 
best that can be purchased at a reasonable 
price, some of the older earlies being quite 
superseded alike for a display or for cutting. 
Obvallaris, for instance, is a small flower aud 
rather short in the stem, w ? hile princeps, a 
one-time favourite, has a small and flimsy 
perianth not proportionate to the size of the 
trumpet. Of the low-priced varieties Golden 
Spur and Henry Irving (in the yellow’s), Vic¬ 
toria (in the bicolore), Blackwell (in the 
chalice cups), and Southern Star (in the 
Barri set) are, perhaps, about the most 
useful early sorts. I am afraid lovers of the 
beautiful little N. cyolaraineus will have to 
pay a big price for the bulbs. a3 they are prac¬ 
tically unobtainable. I have often thought 
that an early Queen of Spain would be very 
acceptable. Of the more expensive Daffodils 
for early work, possibly King Alfred, Alice 
Knights. Duke of Bedford, and Chieftain are 
about the best in their different sections.— 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Crocus speciosus Bowles's White.—This is 
the finest form of the white variety of Crocus 
speciosus which I have seen. It has all the 
good properties of the typical flower, and the 
flowers are of a good white. When the blooms 
first appear there is a little flush of light 
blue at the base of the exterior, but this soon 
passes off. In the interior the white colour is 
relieved by a few narrow lines near the base. 
—S. Arnott. 

Two varieties of Heliopsis laevis (H. 

pitcherianus and II. B. Ladhams) are etill in 
flower (October 8) after blooming since June. 
They are good yellow composites, and a note 
at this time may do good as a reminder of 
their long period of bloom.—S. Arnott. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Saxifraga Burseriana multiflora. — I 

wonder if you or any of your readers can give 
me tile history of the so-called Saxifraga Bnr- 
seriana inultiflora? I enclose a proof of the 
only photograph I have of it (which is not 
distinct enough for reproduction), from which 
one can see that it is a sturdy and very free- 
blooming Saxifrage. It is certainly not a 
pure Burseriana. but a hybrid, possibly the 
same crosu as S. Salomoui. It has very'blue- 
R.lYer stiff rosettes, and throws up ctuantities 
of white, rather star-shaped flowers on crim¬ 
son stems. I got it a good many years ago. I 
do not know from whom. I passed it on to a 
visiting nurseryman, who' regarded it as a 
curiosity. I then lost it. and forgot all about 
it. until I rediscovered it last year in the same 
nursery, where it was being sold as 8. Salo¬ 
mon]'. Its rosettes ai*e three or four times 
larger than those of 8. Salomon!, and do not 
grow so close together, heing nearer in habit 
to the Trentino form of 8. Burseriana, but the 
leaves of the rosettes are wider, flatter, and 
not so pointed. I have a great many nursery¬ 
men s lists, but (io not see it. or anything like 
it., catalogued in nuy of them. Whatever its 
origin may he it is certainly one of the 
hardiest and most free-flowering Saxifrages of 
its kind, and deserves to he widely known.— 
JrlURRAf IIoBNinitooK, Abbcyleiz. Queen’s Co. 

[The varietal name multiflora might be 
given to any free-flowering sort, and such 
names are often employed by nurserymen. 
We doubt, however, from the evidence of 
the picture if the plant has anything to do 
with Burser’s Saxifrage at all, it being 
entirely distinct from it in leaf growth, 
flower production, and in other ways. All 
the Burseriana set are characterised by 
spiny leaves, while that shown in the 
photograph sent has apparently flat or re¬ 
curving rosettes of leaves. Nor do we 
consider it S. Salomoni, since it would 
take a dozen plants of this to yield the 
flowers your specimen carries. The plant 
has n greater leaning to one named 
X eiesia priecox, anil if you could 
send a piece of yours we should be pleased 
to compare it and give you the results. 
You do not say the time of flowering— 
always a useful guide iu such cases. From 
n growing plant the question might he 
settled at once, but from the not very 
clear photograph before us it would be the 
merest guesswork.] 

Convolvulus mauritanious.—This beauti¬ 
ful Convolvulus deserves to be more 
grown, for it is of easy culture and its 
wonderful periwinkle-blue flowers are pro¬ 
duced with increased vigour in the 
autumn. If planted on a hank of deep 
rich soil it flourishes and blooms very 
freely, though in this position it will not 
winter. If given a dry position on the top 
of a wall, or well-drained soulh slope, it 
will survive all hut the severest winters. 
Cnttlngs taken in the autumn root in a 
cold frame as easily as Violas or 
Pontsteinons. 

Polygonum vaccinifolium is a trail¬ 
ing species which flowers generally from 
early August to October. The flowers, 
borne in upright spikes, are rose-coloured, 
hut not so large as in Polygonum 
affine. This plant is best propagated by 
layers. To layer the shoots place a little 
fresh soil under the longest, cut a little 
notch on the underside of each shoot, and 
peg down and cover with soil. Keep well 
watered for a few weeks, when new plants 
will soon be available. 

Polygala Chamsebuxus is a dwarf ever¬ 
green shrub suitable for the rock garden. 
Ir is in flower nearly all the autumn and 
winter. The flowers are sulphur-coloured 
tipped with purple. The plant may be 
easily propagated from cuttings or layers. 

Llppia repens,—This is a very good carpet¬ 
ing plant if you can give it plenty of room, 
hat it will cover a large space ia a single sea¬ 
son. the trailing growths rooting freely at the 
axils of tj le leaves and soon making a regular 
mat of foliage. It lias small, close heads of 
dull pink flowers. I grow it in sandy leaf-soil 
In a dry position without any lime.—N. L. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pelargonium leaves unhealthy.— Would vou 
■ kindly say what in your opinion is the matter 
with enclosed Pelargoniums? Five or six 
plants of this variety (a semi-double salmon) 
have all gone off in a similar way—leaves 
blotched and lmds rotting away. All my other 
winter-flowering Pelargoniums are particularly 
healthy and vigorous this year. Can the old 
plants from which cuttings were taken in 
spring have had some lurking disease?— 
M. J. Jj. 

[The leaves of the shoots you send 
have been attacked by a fungus which, as 
a rule, is far more troublesome in the ease 
of leaves that are soft in texture. Some 
varieties are more prone to this disease 
than others. We should advise you to 
isolate the infected plants and piek off the 
worst of the affected leaves and burn 
them, spraying the plants with one of the 
many fungicides that are now to be had.— 
Ed.] 

Primula leaves, thrips on.— Can vou tell me 
what ia wrong with my Primulas? There ia 
some insect in the foliage, which is increas¬ 
ing rapidly and now spreading to the 
Fuchsias. I should be glad to know what it is 
anil what I should do to get rid of it.—A. 
Kabv. 

[The Primulas linve been attacked by 
either thrips or red-spider, and probably 
the air of the house is somewhat too dry 
for them. We recommend you to make a 
wash by kneading a handful of soft soap 
thoroughly with flowers of sulphur and 
dissolving the mixture in 11 gallons of 
warm water. Dip the foliage of the 
a fleeted plants in this wash, which is 
deadly to red-spider and most insects. 
Keep the air n little more moist, but well 
ventilated, and not too cold.] 

Bulbs.—Pots of bulbs plunged in ashes 
have been examined, and those starting 
into growth with plenty of roots removed 
to a cold frame. If the soil is dry the 
roots are given a good watering. In any 
ease the plants are watered overhead with 
a rose-can to wash the fishes from the 
shoots. A small hatch of forward Itoinan 
Hyacinths has been placed in a warm 
house in which the night temperature is 
maintained at fiO degs. to (io dogs. 
Suecessional batches will be placed in heat 
each week. An early hatch of Tulips 
Vermilion Brilliant and Mon Tresor lias 
also been placed in a warm house. These 
are placed in boxes covered with glass 
and kept dark with paper for a few days 
at the start to make the shoots grow as 
much as possible. Narcissus Golden Spur. 
Trumpet major, and Soleil d'Or may, if 
well rooted, lie forced gently in a house 
having a night temperature at first of 50 
degs. Narcissi must never lie subjected to 
great heat or they will go “blind.”— 
F. W. G. 

Coleuses In winter.—The Coleus, if not 
now so populnr as was at one time the 
ease, is yet a favourite plant with many. 
Those who possess only limited heat, how¬ 
ever, must not expect to preserve any 
favourite plants for stock over winter, for 
if the temperature falls below fiO degs. 
collapse is almost inevitable. If such a 
degree of heat can be maintained, and 
the plants kept on the dry side, the plants 
will not only winter satisfactorily but will 
continue in good health and colour, while 
plenty of cuttings will be provided for 
propagation in spring. Coleuses are 
easily raised from seed, hut naturally 
those who have well-marked kinds are 
anxious to preserve .them.—K ibk. 

Plants from the Continent.— Ataleas and 
other things are coming over from Belgium 
through Holland somewhat later than usual, 
partly due to the length of the .iournev. The 
growers have not raised the prices, but the 
cost of carriage is nearly double, ami they 
have been packed up so long the leaves are 
falling prematurely when they reach us.— 


THE WEEK'S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

Ix bloom November 11th. —Jasminum nudi- 
florum, Sedum Sieboldi, New Zealand 
Veronicas (in variety), Ceanotlius, Tea 
and Climbing Roses (in variety), Sweet 
Verbena , Pampas Grasses (in four kinds), 
Hardy Fuchsias (in variety). Viburnum 
rhytidophyllum, Tree Ivies, Dwarf Gorse, 
Genista hirsute, Solatium jasminoides, 
Clematis (various), Hypericums (in 
variety), Eupatorium Weinmanuianum, 
Andromeda floribunda, Rock and. Sun 
Roses (various), Honeysuckles, Heaths (in 
variety), Menziesias (in variety), the 
Strawberry-tree, Laurustinus, Sweet 
Myrtle, Huniamelis virginica, Figwort, 
Lapagcria rosea. Cornflowers, Aubrietias, 
Everlastings, Pimpernels, African Mari¬ 
gold, Triloma multiflora, Helleborus niger. 
Polygala Chamaibuxus purpurea, Acro- 
cliniums, Potentillas, Dwarf Campanulas, 
Violet Cress, Viola comuta, Salvia splen- 
dens, Hardy Chrysanthemums (in 
variety), Polerium obtusatum, Anchusa 
myosotidiflora. Polygonum vaccinifolium, 
Armeria Laucheana rosea, Gromwells, 
Michaelmas Daisies (various). Sweet 
Violets, Hardy Cyclamens, CEnothera 
macrocarpa, Triteleia uniflora, Linutn 
arboreum, Tropwolum tuberosum, Pcnt- 
stemons (in variety), Tufted Pansies, 
Monroe’s Mallow, Shamrock Pea, Qazania 
splendens, Kaffir Lily, Lily of the Field, 
Fumitory, Snapdragons (in variety). 

Work of the week.— The ground having 
been deeply dug and some r.ougl leaf-soil 
worked into it. a hundred plants of Erica 
meditemmea hybrida have been put out. 
These will soon form an effective group. 
On- established groups of this variety 
there are many flowers already. A few 
more cuttings of Verbenas. Gazanias, and 
Felicia have been put in during the week 
as a safeguard against losses. Some 
large Cherry-trees which were difficult to 
protect from the ravages of birds have 
been grubbed up. Apples will be planted 
in their place, ail ornamental Vine being 
put in at their base. Some Rhododen¬ 
drons, including the handsome Baron de 
Bruin. Bagshot Ruby, and Eady Holford, 
have been planted on a border until re¬ 
cently occupied by Pernettyas. May¬ 
flowering Tulips will be grouped among 
them later. Galanthus Imiierati has been 
planted to form an edging to a sunny and 
prominent border between tufts of efi- 
erusted Saxifrages, while Scilla tauriea 
has been planted to grow through an edg¬ 
ing of Helichrysum bellidioides A start 
has been made to take up, divide, and re¬ 
plant an edging of the Japanese Stoneerop, 
which, having occupied the same position 
for several .years, had this season shown 
signs of distress. The border is over a 
hundred yards in length and is hacked by 
Rhododendrons, Box, and various shrubs. 
In replanting we do not keep to one even 
line, hut take advantage to break in where 
possible among the shrubs. This is a 
beautiful autumn and late sunnner-flower- 
ing plant, and there are now several varie¬ 
ties which vary considerably in colour. It 
having been noticed that the Hepatieas, 
including the Hungarian and Common 
species and varieties iu their various 
colours, were very happy beneath and on 
the shady side of some large Hollies it was 
decided to collect all of them from various 
parts of the garden to form one bold mass. 
The border is supported on one side by a 
low retaining wail, and in order to assist 
the establishment of the plants some good 
soil to a depth of (i inches was added and 
tile plants (about a thousand in number) 
put out at a foot apart, small, flat stones 
being laid carefully 1 between them as the 
work proceeded. These stouos are very 
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beneficial to the plants during hot dry 
si>ells in conserving moisture and keeping J 
down weeds, while the leaves of Ihe ! 
plants soon cover them if the plants are : 
doing well. Many of these plants carried 
over a hundred blooms during the past 
spring, but to get such results a cool and 
shaded jiosition is essential. E. M. 

Sussex. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Early Cyclamens.—The plants are fast 
pushing up their flowers. The roots are 
having the assistance of mild doses of 
Clay's fertiliser, and fuming with a 
nicotine compound to keep thrlps at bay 
has been carried out. A temperature 
ranging between 55 degs. and (>0 dogs, is 
being maintained, with admission of air 
below the stage and at the apex both day 
and night. Except in very mild weather 
the usual front ventilators are not now in 
use. as cold draughts of air arc prejudicial. 
The apertures by which air is admitted 
from the front are so situated that the 


Salvia splendens.—The flowers are fast 
expanding in the dTy, genial air of the 
show-house, and as the pots are crammed 
full of roots manure water is being 
afforded daily to enable the plants to re¬ 
tain their leaves and develop line spikes 
of flowers. 

Azalea indica.—A few plants of early- 
flowering varieties, chiefly white ones, will 
now be introduced into heat with a view 
to get them into bloom for Christmas. As 
the buds are V&ry prominent, and the 
plants having been subjected to early 
forcing in previous years, it is anticipated 
that they will bloom well within the time 
sped fled. 

Poinsettias.—These have been placed in 
a warmer house and are being assisted at 
the roots with weak manure-water, both 
to ensure fine bracts and enable the 
plants to retain their lower leaves. Now 
is the time, if a few dwarf plants nre re¬ 
quired. to effect their propagation by 
ringing the bark of some of the tallest of 
the plants and tying a little Moss, which 



cold air Is warmed and softened by the 
hot-water pipes before it comes into con¬ 
tact with the plants. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations.—These 
are being overhauled and rearranged 
after being picked over, tied, and sur¬ 
faced with Carnation rnnnure. To admit 
all the light possible the glass in the roof 
and sides of the house has been well 
washed. A little rust having appeared 
on some young stock spraying with 
“ Carvita ” is, for the present, being done 
every other week. 

8piraeas. — Retarded crowns having 
come to hand they are being potted into 
the smallest-sized pots that will accommo¬ 
date them without curtailment of the 
roots. For the present they will be treated 
much in the same way ns retarded Lily 
of the Valley crowns—t.e., covered with 
Moss and stood beneath the stage of a 
greenhouse until they commence growing. 
It is a mistake to place the crowns in 
strong heat as soon as potted, the results 
being then unsatisfactory. 
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should be kept moist, round the incisions 
afterwards. In about fourteen days after¬ 
wards the tops can be severed, potted up, 
and placed in a propagating case until well 
rooted. Then gradually inure them to the 
atmosphere of the house, and finally re¬ 
move to a light position. 

Double Primulas.—These now require a 
temperature and similar treatment to those 
nccorded Cyclamens. In a cool green¬ 
house the flower-trusses do not push up 
sufficiently to obtain a good length of stalk, 
whether the flowers are wanted for cutting 
or the plants for house decoration. Well- 
bloomed specimens are most useful for the 
latter purpose. A little artificial manure 
applied now and again enhances the size 
of the individual blooms, and also ensures 
continuity of flowering. Single Primulas 
now coming into bloom are much benefited 
by a judicious use of the same kind of 
stimulant. 

Amarylli8.—To lend variety a few bulbs 
may now be shaken out, repotted, and 
started in gentle warmth, selecting for 



the purpose bulbs which have been rest¬ 
ing for some time past, and which were 
forced early into flower in the previous 
season. A. aulica is an excellent showy 
variety for mid-winter flowering. 

Pears on walls.—Pears, whether fan- 
trained or diagonal fashion, have all spur 
growths shortened back to three or four 
buds, according to their position and the 
age of the trees. The opportunity, when 
such offers in the shape of a new shoot 
issuing direct from one of the main 
branches, is always taken to make it the 
foundation for a new spur by leaving it 
about an inch or so in length, cutting 
away portions of old and adjacent spurs if 
necessary, so that they sliaH have light 
and space for development. When spurs 
are becoming too crowded the oldest, or 
such as nre badly placed, are dispensed 
with, cither cutting them clean out or 
leaving the lower portion about r.j inch in 
length on the off chance of their pushing 
out new growths, which, when duly 
stopped, will in time come to beer fruit. 
Spurs when too crowded with fruit-buds 
are also thinned by cutting out the 
weakest and retaining the more vigorous 
looking. In fan-trained examples young 
shoots, if favourably situated near the 
base, nre saved and trained in after 
shortening them back to where the wood 
is well ripened, this with a view to their 
being used ultimately for replacing any of 
the older branches that are becoming worn 
out. Ties are examined after pruning is 
completed, making good all that have be¬ 
come too tight, or which require renew¬ 
ing. with tarred twine. If the lntter is 
fairly stout and of good quality the ties 
remain good for several seasons. Young 
shoots are held in place with medicated 
shreds instead of being tied. The cleans¬ 
ing of the trees is effected with the caustic 
alkali solution. If any branches or stems 
are found infested with mussel-scale its 
destruction is brought about by employing 
the same xvnsh, but applying it witli an 
old paint-brush instead of in the form of 
a spray, os the latter is not sufficiently 
destructive to kill this insidious pest. 
Cordons require much the same treatment 
in regard to pruning and the training in of 
a young shoot at the base for the purpose 
of eventually replacing the stems of any 
which are becoming decrepit. 

Plums on walls, whether fan-trained or 
as cordons, are not so closely pruned as 
Pears. On some varieties twiggy growths 
emanating from the main and subsidiary 
branches bear fruit and then die, if not 
outright, to such an extent that they nre 
of no further use. These have to be cut 
out as well as any dead wood found in old 
and established spurs. The formation of 
spurs facing in an outward direction on 
the branches should, whenever it can be 
avoided, not be encouraged, especially on 
young trees not yet established. On older 
specimens their removal, when it can be 
done without any serious loss resulting, 
is an advantage, ns the closer the spurs 
nre kept to the face of the wall the less 
likelihood is there of the blossoms suffer¬ 
ing from spring frosts. A little closer 
study of the nature of the growth of the 
different varieties of Plums and Gages is 
of the greatest assistance to the primer. 
Armed with such knowledge he will then 
realise that those which make strong or 
vigorous wood should lie less closely 
spurred than such ns produce weaker 
growths and more of them. With the ex¬ 
ception of brown-scale, spraying with the 
usual winter wash suffices to cleanse the 
trees and wall also if in good order. The 
scale, which, as a rule, is only found on 
the older wood, should be dealt with before 
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Bush fruits are easily propagated, and it 
is a good plan to insert a few cuttings of 
tlie best varieties each year. By this 
means a supply of young hushes will 
always be available. Young lushes 
always produce much the finest fruit. In 
the case of Bed and White Currants and 
Gooseberries select as cuttings young 
shoots of medium strength, making them 
about 12 inches long, remove with a sharp 
knife all the buds witli the exception of 
three or four at the upper end. This will 
cause tlie plant to make a head on a clean 
stem and prevent tlie formation of 
suckers. Black Currant cuttings may lie 
made in a similar manner, except that no 
buds should be removed, as it is desirable 
lo encourage the development of as many 
basal growths as possible, so as to permit 
of a certain quantity of theold wood being 
removed annually, as the Black Currant 
fruits on the young wood. In planting the 
cuttings make a trench about 8 inches 
deep, placing some sandy soil at the 
bottom. Plant the base of the si oots in 
the added mould, and then till in with the 
ordinary soil, making it firm as tlie work 
proceeds. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. — The 

main batch is now at its best, and to en¬ 
able tlie blooms to last in good condition 
as long as possible care must be taken to 
prevent the atmosphere of the house be¬ 
coming very damp. The temperature at 
night should range between 45 degs. and 
50 degs.. according to the conditions pre¬ 
vailing out-of-doors. A little ventilation 
should he allowed all night, unless there 
is severe frost or very cold winds. Each 
morning increase the ventilation as the 
temiierature rises, until the atmospheric 
temperature is 55 dogs., when the venti¬ 
lators may lie opened to the full. Water¬ 
ing should he done as early in the day 1 as 
possible. Many varieties are very suscep¬ 
tible to the fungus diseases, more especi¬ 
ally if kept in too warm an atmosphere, 
hut if every particle of diseased foliage 
is cut off and burnt ns soon n.s scon the 
disease may soon he eradicated. Carna¬ 
tions do best when a house can be devoted 
entirely to them, but if such a house be 
not available, then the houses in which 
fruit-trees are resting will suit them ad¬ 
mirably. The flowers may be longer in 
opening, but less heat than recommended 
above is to be preferred at this season to 
excessive heat, which soon causes the 
plants to become enfeebled. 

Cytisus.—No attempt must be made for 
the present to force these cool greenhouse 
plants, for if subjected to heat they rarely 
flower welj. At. this season they need very 
careful watering, and should not he given 
moisture until the roots really need it, 
or the foliage will quickly turn yellow. 
At the same time drought must not Ire 
permitted, or it will be followed by shed¬ 
ding of the leaves. Large plants growing 
in comparatively small pots will he bene¬ 
fited by weak manure water at about 
every fourth watering. 

Helleborus niger (Christmas Rose).— 
Some clumps of these may now he lifted 
and planted in large boxes which have 
plenty of holes for drainage. Plant the 
roots in a light porous soil or in leaf- 
mould, and place the boxes in a structure 
where there is a moderate degree of heat. 
Water the plants each day with clear 
tepid water. Where flip flowers are re¬ 
quired for cutting this method succeeds 
better than allowing tlie plants to remain 
out-of-doors and simply covered with 
liandlights, for the flower-stems become 
much longer and the blooms are of a purer 
white. 

Violets in frames.—In order to prevent 
excessive damping^the plants Jteed to be 
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examined each week, removing all de¬ 
cayed leaves and flowers, but taking care 
not to break the petioles of the healthy 
leaves, for they are very brittle, and if 
cracked will be certain to damp off. 
Admit air on fill favourable occasions, and 
protect from frost by means of itable 
covering. 

Roses.—When the weather is favour- 
aide push on with the planting of Roses. 
Trim the damaged ends of the roots 
before planting, and scatter a little fine 
soil about the roots of each plant. Make 
the soil moderately firm, and place n good 
mulch of leaf-mould close to the stems of 
all tender varieties as a protection against 
frost. 

Border Carnations.—During dry, open 
weather the beds should be frequently 
stirred with the hoe, and an occasional 
dusting of soot afforded the plants. Any 
plants that have been loosened by frost 
must be made firm again. Plants grow¬ 
ing in pots in cold-frames should lie given 
an abundance of fresli air at ail times. 
Plenty of ventilation is very necessary 
during mild, dull days when the atmo¬ 
sphere is charged witli moisture, for close, 
damp conditions favour tlie spread of 
disease. 

Early-flowering Cladioli and English 
and Spanish Irises.-If these have not 
been planted, the earlier they are placed 
in the ground the belter. For culting, all 
are invaluable; and the cheap rate at 
which they may be obtained need not deter 
anyone from having them and planting in 
quantity, either in rows for cutting or in 
clumps for the embellishment of tlie 
border. 

Chicory. -The crowns may lie lifted now 
and placed in the forcing pit or Mush¬ 
room-house where it is perfectly dark. A 
temiierature of 55 degs. is sufficient to 
force Chicory, if a small quantity only is 
required it may he grown in pots in the 
same manner as Seakale. Six good 
crowns will lie sufficient for each 8-inch 
pot. Make the soil moderately firm, leav¬ 
ing about 1 inch of the crown uncovered. 
When growth commences an inverted pot 
of the same size may he placed over the 
crowns. If the soil is moist at the time 
of potting, little water will he required, 
but if the soil is dry n good watering 
should lie given ns soon as tlie potting is 
finished. 

Dandelion may be lifted and forced in 
the same manner as advised for Chicory. 

Turnips from late sowings have made 
good progress during tlie last few weeks. 
Lift a good number of those that are lit 
for use, and store them in small clamps In 
cinder ashes or sand. Take ca-e not to 
allow these to become heated or they will 
be siioilt. Any Turnips not sufficiently 
matured should have a little soil drawn 
over the bulbs as a protection against 
frost. 

Spring Cabbage and Cauliflowers.— 

Give an eye to these. Firm any Cabbages 
that may be loosened by tlie wind, and if 
not already done (as previously advised) 
draw up soil to the stems by way of sup- 
Iiort. When tlie weather will allow, keep 
the hoe well at work. Keep Cauliflowers 
in pits well ventilated. Anything ap¬ 
proaching a close atmosphere is fatal to 
young plants, causing them to grow too 
quickly and weakly. 

Ceneral remarks.—When (he weather 
does not permit of working on tlie ground, 
manure heaps may be turned and mixed to 
get them into good condition. In many 
gardens the supply has to be supplemented 
with leaves, etc. When mixed with 
manure and well decayed a mixture of this 
sort is excellent for Potatoes. Road- 
sera pings, garden refuse, elc., may be 


mixed with lime and turned li.^k into 
ridge-shaped heaps. This, when turned 
frequently and well manured, is excellent 
for vegetables of all sorts. During wet 
days examine Potatoes and other roots in 
the store, removing any that show signs of 
decay. F. W, Gaixop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Hardy flower borders. — The hardy 

flower borders are being attended to in the 
way of clearing off the riiiencd stems. As 
the work of cutting over goes on the stakes 
are tied up lit bundles according to their 
respective sizes, those which may require 
repointing being kept apart from those 
which are sound, in order that they may 
be attended to during the winter. Care 
should bo taken not to disturb the labels. 
It is sometimes customary to fork up 
hardy fltfwer borders as soon after cutting 
over as possible, but, where such borders 
are full of bulbs it is much better to delay 
the stirring up of the soil uutil February. 
If the borders are disturbed now, the 
loosened soil retains snow and rainfall, 
and the temperature is materially lowered. 
To this may be attributed the disappear¬ 
ance of many bulbs. Meantime, if any 
manure from spent hotbeds, or material of 
similar character, can he spared, it may be 
spread over tlie borders to be dug in when 
the proper time arrives. If any borders 
are to he replanted let tlie work lie carried 
out without delay. If tlie soil is clayey 
or of a heavy and retentive character the 
plants may lie laid in. I lie border trenched 
up and left ns rough ns possible for the 
atmosphere to act on, and the planting de¬ 
layed until (lie end of January. When 
soil conditions are favourable there Is no 
reason why planting should not bo under¬ 
taken until almost the end of November, 
although, in a general way, stuff put out 
during late October or tlie early part of 
tlie following month has a liettcr chance of 
succeeding. Should tlie planting of bulbs 
not be completed let there lie no further 
delay. 

Irises in frames.—Considerable quanti¬ 
ties of Irises are grown in cold-frames for 
cutting. The value of these for early 
blooms in spring cannot lie over-estimated, 
coming iu as they do fully three weeks 
earlier than the flowers of those in the 
open. In the course of the week addi¬ 
tions were made to these useful subjects 
by the planting of some hundreds of 
English Irises. Large quantities of the 
Spanish varieties are already showing 
their leaves through the soli, and the 
English Irises alluded to will form a very 
handy succession to tlie earlier-flowering 
kinds. In preparing tlie bed no manure 
was used, but a little soot and a good pro 
portion of sand were worked into the soil. 
After planting was completed a thorough 
watering was given, and this will lie suffi¬ 
cient until the days begin to lengthen. 
Being, as is well known, quite hardy, no 
protection (apart from tlie sashes) will he 
afforded. Treated in litis way such beds 
of Irises last for several years without re¬ 
planting, a top-dressing of light, rich soil 
annually after the foliage has ripened off 
maintaining them in good health. They 
do not seem to suffer any injury if shallow- 
roofing seedlings are pricked off over them 
—at any rate, this practice is followed 
here without any visible evil effects. 

Plants in frames and pits.—At this 
season of the year damp is much more to 
lie dreaded titan frost, and in order to pre¬ 
vent damage free ventilation is impera¬ 
tive. It is also advisable from time to 
time to look over the occupants of pits and 
frames in order that any decaying leaves 
may be promptly removed. If this is not 
regularly done five) damp is apt to spread 
much more- speedily than is realised 
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Water' should be withheld unless abso¬ 
lutely necessary among cuttings. At the 
same time when boxes or pans give indi¬ 
cations that the soil is becoming dust-dry 
no hesitation need be felt in allowing suffi¬ 
cient moisture to maintain health. Mats 
or other protective material are now ready 
for use in the case of cold-frames, and on 
frosty nights the heat is easily run through 
the pipes in pits. 

Pruning.—During the week a start has 
been made with the pruning, the first to 
be treated being a large breadth of Red 
Currants, White Currants, and Goose¬ 
berries. This will occupy some time, as 
trained pruners are out of the question 
daring the present season, and it is 
dangerous to entrust the work to half- 
trained lads without supervision. Half- 
trained pruners are difficult to keep within 
bounds—they are invariably inclined to be 
too severe in their methods, whereas a 
well trained and intelligent pruner uses 
his brains as well as the knife In the 
case of the break now in hand the trees 
are young and in process of lining formed, 
so that some amount of judgment is 
needed. The centres are kept as open as 
can be, and while some extension is per¬ 
mitted, the season’s growth is not per¬ 
mitted to be unduly long. Badly-placed 
shoots and all weak and spindly growths 
are cut out, as well as any branches close 
to the soil. These were permitted to re¬ 
main until the bushes made some growth ; 
but now, as these are vigorous and well 
furnished, such low 7 branches are gradu¬ 
ally being cut away, as the fruit is apt 
to lie splashed during heavy showers at 
the time of ripening. 

Preparing for Sweet Peas.—It may seem 
early to talk about next season’s Sweet 
Peas, but the quarter which they are to 
occupy in 1910 having become vacant it 
was decided to get it ready while the 
weather was favourable, and this 1ms been 
done during the week. The Peas are to be 
grown in 3 feet clumps in a double row- 
on a long border, each clump being 5 feet 
apart. At each station the soil was 
thrown out to a depth of 3 feet, and a 
liberal allowance of manure was well 
trodden in. the soil afterwards being re¬ 
turned. The manure used iu this case 
was taken from a heap made up some 
months ago, and consisting of old rotted 
manure, sifted vegetable mould from the 
rubbish heap, and a proportionate quan¬ 
tity of lime and soot. This heap had been 
turned and re-turned occasionally, and the 
compost was in excellent condition. After 
the stations had been prepared the border 
was lightly dug over and left as rough as 
possible. A stake was placed in the centre 
of each station to be a guide when plant¬ 
ing-time arrives. 

Forcing.—In the course of the week 
preparations were made for the forcing of 
Asparagus, Seakale, and Rhubarb. With 
proper conveniences the forcing of these 
things is by no means difficult, but even 
when conveniences are limited much can 
lie done by an enthusiast. The old 
method of forcing by means of hotbeds 
has been handicapped by the increasing 
difficulty in obtaining suitable manure; 
but much can be done in country districts 
where plenty of leaves are available. The 
season has been a late one in all respects, 
and although Asparagus ripened off at a 
fairly early date, the foliage of Seakale 
and of Rhubarb remained green much later 
than is customary. However, no harm 
can noiv ensue if the crowns of Seakale 
and clumps of Rhubarb are lifted and laid 
out on the alleys for a time. The present 
frosts will not only clear off the leaves, 
but also make the forcing of the roots 
easier. 

Kitchen garden.—Ar-^inal hoeing was 
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given to young Cabbages. These are not 
too far advanced and yet sturdy enough to 
withstand the extremes of weather likely 
to lie encountered during winter. Leeks, 
too, were again run through, and a finish 
was made with the moulding of Celery. 
In the course of the week all Turnips were 
lifted and stored. The yield of these 
roots has been exceptionally good, and 
bolting was practically non-existent. 
After lifting was completed the quarter 
was at once manured and deeply dug. An 
exhausted break of Cauliflowers was 
similarly treated. Despite the late frosts, 
those still remain comparatively plentiful. 
No time should now be lost in heeling-over 
Broccoli, and Curly Greens should have 
decaying or withered leaves removed at 
regular intervals. The 

Work under glass has for a week or two 
been subordinated to that out-of-doors. 
Following on old custom, an endeavour is 
always made at this time to push ou as 
much “as possible of the outside work 
before the middle of November, and only 
the necessary attention to watering and 
firing has been given. In order to keep 
down damp among Chrysanthemums a 
little heat is being run through t'-e pipes 
at night, and a chink of air is left except 
on very frosty nights. Watering is done 
early in the morning, and ns little water 
as possible is thrown about, while during 
tile day free ventilation is given when the 
weather is favourable. Fires are being 
kept as moderate ns possible. Night tem¬ 
perature in stove 65 degs., with a fall of 
a few degs. when the thermometer goes 
below 30 degs. W. McGufvog. 

Iialmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

November 11th ami 12th, 1915. 

This Society held its annual exhibition 
oil the above dates in the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s Hall, Vi neon t Square, 
Westminster, S.W. Owing to the recent 
lighting restrictions no one was admitted 
to tlie exhibition after 5 o’clock on each 
day, to the not inconsiderable loss to the 
National Chrysanthemum Society's funds. 
One of the principal features of this 
show was the display made by the 
trade exhibitors. The trade displays 
formed an excellent, framework to the 
show and were arranged along the walls 
of the building, each exhibitor being 
allotted an equal amount of space. Two 
exhibits were of surpassing interest, the 
leading one being that set up by Mr. 
Philip Ladds, Swanley Junction, Kent. 
Tall Bamboo stands filled with handsome 
blooms, in conjunction with Palms, etc., 
made an excellent background, and dis¬ 
posed throughout the group in vases, cte., 
were singles, decorative sorts, and hand¬ 
some Japanese blooms. The display was 
finished off with Ferns, etc., and well 
merited the large gold medal and Messrs. 
Clay’s gold medal for the best miscel¬ 
laneous exhibit in the show. Messrs. W. 
Wells and Co., Merstham, Surrey, very 
closely followed the premier exhibit, this 
display also gaining a largo gold medal. 
The chief merit of this display was the 
remarkable quality of the Japanese 
blooms. A gold medal was awarded to 
Mr. N. Davis, Framfield, Sussex, for a 
beautiful group of large and medium¬ 
sized flowers of all types set up in his 
inimitable style. His blooms of J. Stred- 
wick, Queen Mary, Charlotte E. Soer, 
Kara Dow, and the new Chas. Harland 
were first rate. The white paper used by 
II. J. Jones’ Nurseries, Ltd., Lewisham, 
S.E., both as a background and covering 
for the groundwork of his group, appeared 
to detract from the charm of the display. 
Large and small Japanese, singles in 


variety, incurved and Pompons, were all 
displayed as this exhibitor knows so well 
how to do, and for this effort a small gold 
medal was awarded. A table group from 
Messrs. W. J. Godfrey and Son, Exmouth, 
Devon, comprising single sorts in great 
variety, was attractive, and this gained a 
silver-gilt modal. A smaller group from 
Mr. A. Robertson, 18, Abbey-road, St. 
John’s Wood, N.W., was a pretty feature. 
From the Misses Price and Fyfe, Birch- 
grove, East Grinstead, a table group of 
singles, remarkable for their colour, was 
a quite noteworthy exhibit, and well de¬ 
served tlie silver medal awarded to it. I,. 
Lawrence, Max, Miss Goodhurn, and Miss 
Doris Iliider were a few of the more 
beautiful sorts exhibited. From Hobbies, 
Ltd., Dereham, came a large group of 
rather indifferent single Chrysanthemums, 
pretty Roses, a few Dahlias, and a collec¬ 
tion of Apples, for which they were 
awarded a large silver medal. 

COMPETITIVE CLASSES. 

As usual, these were of considerable 
Interest to those who grow Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. There was only one exhibit in 
the affiliated societies’ class. This came 
from the Finchley Chrysanthemum Society 
and was awarded first prize. Twelve 
vases in four distinct types were asked 
for, and they were pleasingly represented. 
The leading cut-bloom class, however, was 
that for tliirty-six Japanese blooms, dis¬ 
tinct, and the contest was indeed a battle 
of tlie giants. Mr. Titos. Stevenson, 
gardener to Mr. E. G. Mocatta, Woburn 
Place, AddlCstone, Surrey, was a good 
first with handsome blooms of good 
■colour, large size, and splendid quality. 
Tite second prize was awarded to Mrt A. 
Jewell, gardener to Mr. T. II. Mann, 
Rothertiold, with an extra fine lot of 
blooms. In the class for twenty-four 
Japanese blooms, distinct, Mr. Stevenson 
was again first. They were a grand lot of 
flowers, the colour, size, and freshness 
being all that one could desire. Sortie of 
his best blooms were Quceu Mary, Un¬ 
daunted, Master James, Mrs. II. .T. 
Stratton, Mrs. Thos. Stevenson, James 
Gibson, Miss A. E. Roope, and Mrs. E. A. 
Tickle. A capital series of blooms 
secured second prize for Mr. Sargent, less 
colour being noticeable than in the first- 
prize set. No fewer than ten competed iu 
the class for twelve Japanese blooms, dis¬ 
tinct, and here again first prize was won 
by Mr. Stevenson witli an even and 
striking series of blooms. Second prize 
was secured by Mr. G. II. Clack, gardener 
to Lady Esme Gordon. Paxton Park, St. 
Neots, with a beautiful exhibit. In tlie 
class for six Japanese blooms, distinct, 
there were twelve exhibitors, the premier 
exhibit coming from Mr. T. Pateman, 
gardener to Mr. C. A. Cain, J.P., The 
Node, Welwyn, Herts, who had very 
handsome blooms of splendid all-round 
quality. A clean lot of blooms secured 
second prize for Mr. J. Limon, gardener to 
Mr. C. W. Mann, Ravenswood, Bexley, 
Kent. 

JAPANESE BLOOMS IN VASES. 

The vase of three white Japanese 
blooms, one variety only, is an interesting 
c-iass. Of the eight exhibitors, Mr. T. 
Pateman secured leading honours with 
beautiful examples of William Turner, 
and with Queen Mary in good form Mr. 
II. Blakeway, gardener to Mr. W. II. 
Allen, Burnham House Gardens, Bedford, 
was placed second. Third prize was won 
by Mr. A. Smith, Convent Gardens, Roe- 
hampton Lane, S.W., with good examples 
of Mrs. Gilbert Drabble. In a similar 
class for yellow Japanese there were six 
exhibitors, the variety gaining first prize 
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from Mr. Blnkewny. Examples of the 
same variety secured second prize for Mr. 
Sargent. Special classes for varieties 
raised and distributed by Messrs. Wells 
and H. J. Jones’ Nurseries, Ltd., proved 
interesting, and many superb blooms were 
staged. 

INCURVED BLOOMS. 

These were fairly well shown and there 
was quite a number of exhibitors. In the 
class for thirty-six blooms, distinct, there 
were three entries. Mr. E. Dove, gardener 
to Mr. II. Bennett, Abbeyfield, Bickley, 
Kent, whom we have not seen exhibiting 
at these shows for years, was placed first 
with fair blooms. Clara Wells, I'antin 
Ralli, Maritana, Monfbrun, Mrs. Barnard 
Hankey, and Okas. Hail were the best 
examples. Second prize was won by Mr. 
T. ,T. Broom, gardener to Miss Lang¬ 
worthy, Gray’s House, Hcdyport. with 
rather rough specimens. Seven entries for 
twelve Incurved blooms, distinct, was a 
better effort. In this case Mr. Clack 
was a good first. There were eight 
entries in the class for six incurved 
blooms, distinct. Hero again Mr. 
Clack gained first prize, Mr. Dove 
being second. For twelve vases of dis¬ 
budded blooms, Messrs. Cragg, Harrison, 
and Cragg, Heston, Hounslow, secured 
leading honours. The singles were Ceres, 
Merstham Jewel, Yellow Merstham 
Jewel (new), Max, Molly Godfrey, and 
Sandown Radiance, in as fine condition 
as we hnve ever seen singles staged; the 
Japanese : Yellow Moneymaker, T. Page, 
Crimson King, Freda Bedford, and E. 
Cox. A good incurved-Pioneer completed 
the series. The same firm gained first 
prize for six vases of Anemone-flowered 
bldtuns, showing their new mauve-pink 
variety, Aphrodite. Messrs. Cragg also 
showed magnificently in a class for twelve 
vases of blooms in sprays, and were placed 
first. Besides several good seedling sorts 
there were, among other good singles, 
Ceddie Mason. Red Star, Dorothy, 
Orlando, and the Anemone-flowered sort 
Aphrodite. 

Pompons were shown quite freely, but 
many erred in disbudding the plants over 
much, much of their charm and beauty 
being lost in consequence. Were this type 
of the flower represented in partially dis¬ 
budded form, in freely-flowered sprays, 
this section would assuredly gain in 
popular esteem. The best varieties were 
Black Douglas, Mdile. Elise Dordan, 
Prince of Orange, and William Westlake. 
Some of the miniature-flowered sorts were 
very dainty, notably Electra, Pygmalion, 
Trlmrose League, and Miss Gertie Waterer. 

Singles in many cases were most attrac¬ 
tive, though the competitors were less 
numerous than usual. Those from Mr. 
Loo Thomson, Formby, Liverpool, were of 
moderate size and good quality. Jessica, 
F. Barnes, W. Street, Snowflake, Lorna, 
and Sussex Yellow were those shown. 

Decorative exhibits were not so 
numerous as usual, but the quality was 
good. In the class for a dinner-table 
decoration Mr. A. Robinson, Carskalton, 
was placed first for a daring scheme of 
pink flowers and autumn-tinted foliage, 
etc., with highly-coloured Vine-leaves in 
association. Second prize went to Mr. 
F. W. Stevens, Laurie Park, Sydenham, 
S.E., for a bronze and golden-eoioured 
scheme. Perhaps one of the most attrac¬ 
tive floral arrangements was that of a vase 
of singles arranged for decorative effect. 
Here first prize was awarded to Mr. 
Stevenson with n very compact arrange¬ 
ment of large flowers of superb quality, 
Mr. D. B. Crane, Hlgkgate, N., being 
second with a lightly-arranged exhibit. 
For three vases for drawing-room decora¬ 
tion Mr. Stevenson^s exhibit ns first. 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 

DAMAGE BY TREE-ROOTS TO LAWN. 

I should be very much oblieed if you could 
inform me whether 1 have any claim against 
a neighbour in respect of the roots of his trees. 
Ho has Poplars along his boundary, the roots 
of which, a.- you know, run for yards and 
yards, and two lawns of mine are more or less 
epcilt by them. You are probably aware there 
is a decided case to the effect that damages 
could he recovered in respect of crops injured 
by the overhanging branches of trees, although 
the trees themselves may be of a perfectly 
harmless nature, and such being the case it 
would seem that there must be a remedy in 
respect of roots which, at any rate in my case, 
cause intinitely more damage than over-hang¬ 
ing branches.— Nuisance. 

[The question you ask is by no means a 
new one—it has often been put to me— 
but it is of sufficient interest, I think, to 
justify as full art answer as can be given. 
The law as to damage by tree-roots is not 
exactly the same as the law touching 
damage by over - hanging branches of 
trees. In the latter ease there are alterna¬ 
tive remedies—the aggrieved ]*rsou may 
sue for damages or he may to a certain 
extent take the law into his own hands and 
remove the offending branches. But in the 
case of aggressive tree-roots different con¬ 
siderations apply. To begin with, (he 
question arises—whose tree is it? It is 
recognised in law that there may be 
tenants-in-eommon of a tree. The rule as 
to property in a tree was laid down ages 
ago in the very old case of Waterman v. 
Soper. If A plants a tree upon the very 
edge of his land, and in due course that 
tree extends its roots into the land of B, 
the next owner, then A and B become 
tenants-in-common (i.e., dual owners). 
But if all the tree-roots grow into A’s land, 
and so the tree derives all its nourishment 
therefrom, the tree itself belongs solely to 
A, even though some of its brandies may 
overhang JVs land. Then in a later ease 
the question was raised as to whether, sup¬ 
posing the main roots of a tree grew in A’s 
land, but n number of small roots found 
their way into B's soil, there was joint 
ownership, or whether under those circum¬ 
stances the tree ought not to be regarded 
ns belonging to A, seeing that it derived 
its main nourishment from A's soil, and 
that the presence of some roots in B’s soil 
was scarcely preventable, and certainly 
was not in any way prejudicial to B. In, 
that case it was considered that where the 
main part of a tree (i.e., its tap-root and ail 
the principal roots) grows in A’s land, the 
tree itself properly belongs to A. This is, 
ns far as I am aware, the legal view that 
has been maintained ever since, and it 
appears to me to be the only reasonable 
view. But now, suppose (as in the case 
now submitted to me) that there is damage 
being done to B’s lawn by the development 
of large roots, what is the position a^d 
what can B do? It seems to me that in the 
first place A and B are tenants-in-common 
(which is really the same as owners-in- 
common) of this tree, because where roots 
of this size have advanced for many yards 
into B’s land it can hardly he said that the 
tree only obtains a small or inappreciable 
amount of its nutriment from B’s soil. 
That point then is clearly established. The 
tree belongs to B as well ns to A. Next 
comes the question, how far can B inter¬ 
fere with that tree, seeing that it belongs 
as much to A as to himself. I think the 
answer is that B can dig out and cut off 
the offending roots so far ns is necessary 
to stop them from doing any longer the 
damage they are doing, but no more. If 
the effect of what B does is to kill the 
tree, and so cause damage to A’s interest 
in it. nn nction by A for damages can be 
met by evidence of dual ownership and by 
evidence that what was done was fully 
necessary for B's own protection.— 
Barrister.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Oleander unhealthy (E. C .).—The leaf you 
eend is that of an Oleander, which has be«n 
attacked by brown-scale and mealy bug. Set 
to work at once and sponge the leaves and 
wood frequently with ail insecticide, as Gis- 
hurst Compound. Continued perseverance in 
the sponging is all-important, if you wish to 
get rid of these pests to which the Oleander is 
very subject. 

Lifting Dahlias CP.).—Cut off the stems 
9 inches from the ground, then with a long 
fork lift the roots carefully, not breaking the 
fleshy tubers. Shake out some of the soil or 
remove it with the aid of a pointed stick, turn 
the roots bottom upwards to allow any sap or 
liquid that may be in the hollow stems to run 
out, and when the roots are fairly dry place 
them into shallow boxes as close together as 
they can be Btored, and cover them up with 
fine dry soil or ashes, well shaken in, and then 
place them where the temperature does not 
fall to freezing-point, and where it is fairly 
dry. not under drip. So cared for, the roots 
should keep well all the winter. 

Treatment of Clerodendron Balfour! (Jim). 
—Your Clerodendron Halfouri will need an 
intermediate temperature—that is to say, 
where the temperature ranges from 50 degs. 
to 65 dege. during the winter months. At this 
sea/son it should be kept moderately dry, but 
in no way parched up, and in February it 
may be repotted in a mixture of two parts 
loam to one part neat or leaf-mould and a 
little silver sand. In spring a temperature of 
from 55 degs. to 70 (legs, will suit it well. It 
is of a climbing habit, and well suited for 
training to the wall or rafter of a greenhouse 
or intermediate structure. When growing 
freely it needs a liberal amount of water. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Treatment of Mitraria coccinea (Jim ).— 
Mitraria coccinea needs much the eame treat¬ 
ment. as a Fuchsia, except that, being an ever¬ 
green, it must be watered throughout the 
winter-months. A suitable compost for it may 
be made up of equal parts of loam and peat 
or leaf-mould, with a sprinkling of 6ilver-sand. 
,ve should advise you to repot your plant 
towards the end of February next, putting it 
into a 5-inch or 6-inch pot, according to its 
vigour. It should be given much the eame 
treatment as the general run of greenhouse 
plants, syringing it freely as the days 
lengthen. It is of a somewhat straggling 
habit, and may be grown as a loose bush or 
trained to a wall or pillar in the greenhouse. 

Pruning Magnolia grandiflora CM. Jack- 
son ).—Unless in exceptional cases this Mag¬ 
nolia does not require any pruning, and all 
that ie necessary at any .time is to simply 
shorten back a branch or two that if allowed 
to grow r .on unchecked might destroy the sym¬ 
metrical character of the specimen. Even this 
pruning by no means increases the crop of 
flowers, but rather the reverse, for Magnolia 
grandiflora, as a rule, flowers beet when 
allowed to grow untouched. Plants that have 
been propagated from layers (which is the 
method usually employed) will flower in a 
smaller state than seedlings. There is a 
variety, exoniensis or lanceolata. that is of 
smaller dimensions end more free-blooming 
than the type. Should M. grandiflora be 
trained to a wall it may perhaps be necessary 
to prune it to a certain extent, but as little 
as possible should be cut out. 

FRUIT. 

American blight on Apple-trees (E. K.).— 
American blight or woolly aphis, with which 
the piece of branch you send has been 
attacked, is one of the worst pests of the 
Apple. As soon as the leaves are down re¬ 
move all loose bark on stems and branches, 
and apply a mixture known and sold as 
Woburn wash, taking the greatest care to work 
it into every part where the insects have bred 
and have caused wounds and protuberances to 
appear and form on the bark. The soil, too. 
beneath the trees should be removed down to 
the roots, and then spray the trees thoroughly. 
This wash contains caustic soda in addition 
to paraffin emulsion, aud it can be purchased 
ready for dilution from any dealer in horti¬ 
cultural insecticides, etc. Next season be on 
the alert, and should stray insects anpear. 
which is not. unlikely, destroy them by brush¬ 
ing them either with methylated spirit or un¬ 
diluted paraffin. It is only by the exercise 
of perseverance and the application of tlie 
remedies mentioned that you can hope to 
clean the trees. A friend of ours has found 
neat’s foot oil a good remedy. This, being 
thick, should be warmed and applied with a 
brush, and will smother the insects. 

North walls (Novice ).—Morello Cherries do 
well on north walls. Gooseberries. Black, Red. 
and White Currants succeed admirably on a 
north wall; indeed, they are the only crops with 
which we would deal in such a position. They 
not only grow freely, but fruit profusely, and 
very often, when the bushes are thin of fruit in 
the most favourable positions, those on the 
north walls are carrying full cropsj the reason 
doubtless being that favourably situated 
bushes bloom early, and are often nipped br 
spring frostswhereas those on a cool north 
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• aspect are late in blooming and escape. The 
succession of fruit secured from plants on a 
north wall is worthy of consideration; fruits 
do not begin to ripen until those in the sunny 
quarters are matured, and they remain sound 
and good long after the latter are over. This 
is a great advantage. In the border. Phloxes. 
Pansies. Auriculas, Ferns, any of the herbar 
ceous Spiraeas, Lilium9, Campanulas, Lenten 
Boees, and other things would do well. Many 
annuals would also do well in such a border. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


J. M.—If you mean the protection of the 
young plants ae they come through the eoil, 
then the best way is to cover the rows with 
the galvanised wire protectors, which can be 
had from any horticultural sundriesman. 2, 
For the mildew, epray with sulphide of potas¬ 
sium, at the rate of i oz. to a gallon of water, 
when in the spring you see any signs of the 
pest. For the green-fly syringe with Quassia 
extract and soft soap. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— S. Poland. —The Thorn 

Apple (Datura Stramonium).- L. C .—1, Ber- 

beris Aquifolium; 2, Laurustinus (Viburnum 
Tinas); 3, Begonia metallica; 4. Echeveria 

retusa.-P.—1, Cyrtomium falcatum; 2, 

Pteris serrulata; 3, Nephrodium molle; 4, 

Adiantum Capillus Veneris.- R. C. —1. The 

Mexican Orange-flower: 2, Leycesteria for- 
moea; 3, Berberis Aquifolium; 4, Cotoneaster 

frigida.- Miss J. G. Niven .—Cymbidium 

giganteum. 

Names of fruits. —P. H. A. —Pears: 1, Cras- 
-sanne; 2, Comte de Lamy; 3, Brown Beurrd; 

4, Beurrd Bose.- C. lv.—Apples : 1. Five 

Orowned or London Pippin- 2, Cox’s Orange; 

3, Wellington; 4, Lanes Prince Albert.- 

H. B. —Apples: 1, Ribston; 2, Red Hawthorn- 
den; 3, Mere de Menage; 4, Bramley’s Seed¬ 
ling.— —J. D .—Apples: 1, Blenheim Orange; 2. 

Norfolk Beaufln; 3, Wellington; 4, Rymer.- 

•C. S. L.— Apples: 1, Golden Spire; 2, Golden 

Noble; 3, Cox’s Orange; 4, Wellington.- 

R. S. B. —Apples: 1, Ribston; 2, Alfriston, a 
very late cooking Apple; 3, King of the 

Pippins; 4, Warner’s King.- E. H. B.— 

Pears: 1, Beurr6 Bose; 2, Glou Morceau; 3, 
Forelle or Trout Pear, very email; 4, Marie 

Louise.-T. G. —Apples: 1. Scarlet Pearmain; 

.2. French Crab: 3, King of the Pippins; 4. 

Ribston.- M. S .—Apples : 1, Lane's Prince 

Albert; 2, Mere de Menage; 3, Cellini: 4, 
-Golden Noble.- John James. —Apple Blen¬ 

heim Orange. We cannot undertake to name 


Potatoes.-.4. It. Godfrey. —Apples: 1. Prob¬ 

ably Striped Beefing ilate); 2, Scarlet Pear- 
mam (late); 3, Not recognised; 4. Nonpareil 
Russett (October to Dec-ember). 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Pearce and Co., 644, 646, and 648. Holloway- 
road, London, N .—Supplementary Catalogue of 
Frames and Greenhouses. 

Prof. Lefroy’s new appointment.—We 

are asked to state that Professor Lefroy, 
who has served during the past year as 
Entomologist to the Royal Horticultural 
Society, has accepted an urgent invita¬ 
tion from the Secretary of State for India 
to proceed to the East in order to carry 
out investigations of great economic im¬ 
portance. Inasmuch as the investigation 
is likely to last until the beginning of 1917, 
Professor Lefroy, on accepting the 
appointment, placed his resignation be¬ 
fore the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. At the meeting held on Tuesday, 
November 9th, the Council passed the fol¬ 
lowing resolution:—“The Council, whilst 
congratulating Professor Lefroy on his 
appointment to conduct an inquiry on be¬ 
half of the Government of India, regrets 
that the appointment entails so long an 
absence from England. Inasmuch as the 
Council must retain freedom of action 
with respect to the conduct, during the 
coming year, of entomological investiga¬ 
tion at Wisley, it is obliged, though with 
much regret, to accept Professor Lefroy’s 
resignation. In doing so the Council 
desires to record its appreciation of Pro¬ 
fessor Lefroy’s services to the Society, and 
to express the hope that the relations be¬ 
tween the Society and the Imperial College 
may be maintained. The Council trusts, 
moreover, that it may he possible on his 
return to make some arrangement for 
association between Professor Lefroy and 
the Society.” 



BEACON OILSKINS 

Keep you dry always. 

Men’s Coats, 8 6; Children's, 7-6; 
Ladies', 17 6; Sou’westers, 16; 
Long Leggings, 28 and upw-ardn. 
Guaranteed against stickiness, 
leakage, or dissatisfaction, or 
money back. 

Illustrated List Poet Free. 

* Send a p.c. for this Art Booklet 
\ of " weather Comfort" to— 

1 BARBOUR’S, LTD., 

65, B eacon B uild'g s, .S outh S hields. 

A PRACTICAL CATALOGUE. 
Thebe are lovers of books who make a 
sort of hobby of collecting catalogues. 
There are also garden lovers who treasure 
the lists and catalogues Issued by the test 
nurserymen, seedsmen, and others. ThN 
year, as a rule, much less attention ap¬ 
pears to be given to the get up, the costli¬ 
ness, of a trade catalogue than in pre¬ 
vious years. Speaking generall. . there is 
less lavish expenditure in many directions 
on all booklets and lists which are in¬ 
tended for a wide and free distribution. 
There are, however, exceptions, and one 
is the current catalogue issued by Messrs. 
Rees, Ltd., Liverpool. This spirited Arm 
have prepared and are now distributing 
free of cost to all who write for it an illus¬ 
trated catalogue containing a great deal of 
interesting and useful letterpress, together 
with some twenty-six coloured representa¬ 
tions of flowers from nature photographs 
and nearly 250 illustrations of plants in 
black and white. These illustrations deal 
with single plants and also with groups. 
To the expert these may be unnecessary, 
hut many young gardeners will welcome 
such a booklet. We advise them to write 
to Messrs. Bees. Ltd., Liverpool, for a free 
copy. 

NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

TO ADVERTI8ER8. - Kindly note that the 
tolephone number of “OardeninK Illus¬ 
trated" is Holborn 7 31. 



ARE you doing everything that 
x~\_ can be done for the comfort 
and well-being of your hero 
in Khaki? Are you washing his 
Flannels, Woollens and Hose with 
LUX? Lux prevents loosely 
woven textures from matting to¬ 
gether and shrinking in the wash. 
It coaxes rather than forces the dirt 
from the clothes, leaving garments 
soft and comfortable as when new. 

Don’t let your hero march in Shrunken 
Socks—be sure and use Lux. 

In Id., 2d., 3d. and 4d. Packets 
everywhere. 

The name Leoer on Soap is a Guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 


lever brothers limited, port sunlight. 



Digitized b; 




ft ’s rub-a-dub-dub - but not at the tub; 

M You mustn’t shrink Khaki in washing. 

To call of the drum a Million Men come — 

A Million Shirts Lux should be washing. 
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NEW 

ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 

NOW READY-POST FREE. 

Made in well-.eaaoned, CUCUMBER FRAMES, 
tongued, and grooved 
boards, with 2in. lights, 
painted and glazed 21oz. 

f lass, l-light frames, 4ft. by 
ft., 18 b. ; 6ft. by 4ft., 30s. ; 

S light frames, 6ft. by 4ft., 

32s. 6d.; 8ft. by 6ft., 60s.; 

3-light, 12ft. by 6ft., 70s.; 

Might, 16ft. by 6ft., 90s.; 5-light, 20ft. by 6ft., £5 12s. 6d. 

44 INVINCIBLE ” HOT- 
WATER APPARATUS. 

Cheapest in existence. Last 
all night without attention. Suc¬ 
cess goaranbeed. No sunk stoke¬ 
hole or brick setting required. 
To heat house 7 ft. by 5ft., £3 3a .; 
9ft. by 6ft.. £3 7s. 6d.; 10ft. by 
7ft., £3 15a.; 12ft. by 8ft., £4; 
15ft. by 9ft., £4 17s. 6d.; 20ft. 
by 10ft., £6; 25ft. by 10ft., £7. 

PORTABLE HUT. 

Can be used for Poultry, or as 
Cycle Houses, Workshops, Dark 
Rooms, Tool and Potting Sheds, 

Ac., 6ft, by 4ft., £2 2s.; 7ft by 5ft , 

£2 12s. 6d. ; 9ft. by 6ft., £3 15s.; 

10ft. by 7ft., £4 10s.; 12ft. by 8ft., 

£5. 

PORTABLE 

GREENHOUSES. 

Substantially constructea 
in sections, complete with 
door, ventilator, stages, 21oz. 
gloss. Any handyman can fix. 
7ft. by 5ft. £4 2 6 
9ft. by 6ft. 5 12 6 
10ft. by 7ft. 7 2 6 
12ft. by 8ft. 7 17 6 
15ft. by 9ft. 10 12 6 
Estimates for every description of Horticultural, Wood and 
Iron Buildings, Heating Apparatus, Poultry Appliances, etc. 
Also alterations of and additions to existing Houses and 
Heating Apparatus, Post Free. 

W. COOPER, Ltd., 

743, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 





.GLASS., 


Special Prices for Cash with Order In Null. 
CLA38, 4/21 ox. 

8 x 6 in. 

9 x 7 in. 

10 and 11x8in. .. 

12,13, 14,15x8 in. 

11, 12, 13, 14 x 9 in. 

12. 13. 14 x 10 in. .. 

13 x 11 in. 

16.18, 20 x 10 in. .. 

16.18, 20x11 in. .. 

12, 14, 15. 16, 18. 20, 22. 24 x 12 
16,17.18,20xl3in. . 

16. 18. 20. 22. 24 x14 in. 

20, 22, 24 r 15 in... 

18, 20, 22, 24 x 16in. . 

20. 22.24x 18 in. .. 

PUTTY, Best Soft. 

2 6; Hlbs^l/S. 

“ 6 and 10/6 each. 


100 sq. ft. 

2l)0 sq. ft 

21- 

38- 

22- 

. 39/6 

236 

43 6 

24- 

44- 

25- 

45- 

26- 

46 - 

27- 

47- 

} 27 6 

49 6 

} 286 

516 

) 29 6 

53- 

’ 31 - 

56 - 


lcwt.,8-; lcwt.,43; Jcwt., 


DIAMC 

GLASS 

BEST] 


f ERS. 6-wheel. 16 each. 

_D PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lever 

tins, 3/6 p er stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

1 x 2in. Ux2in. Iix2£in. I|x2iu. 1^x24 in. l£x2Jin. 

6 - 7/6 8 6 9 - 9 6 10 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft. ; cut to length, 
10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES. Handed. 2 3 per 1 gross. 

F. Sc T, ROSS, X.td., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


VAPORITE 

Of all Seedsmen 

Strawso* C*em>cai C* It* re.Q.uEEN Victoria lohdow 


KILLS 

INSECTS 1M THE SOIL 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


As we have to print a large edition of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday momiug for the issue of the 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 

Gardenino Illustrated isobtamable ou the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 


63. Lincolns Inn Fields. London. W.C. 


Leather 
case 
free. 



^SPECIAL OFFER 

To prove that you can cut the cost of cutting your 
greenhouse glass, let us send you a 

“RED DEVIL” GLASS CUTTER 

Magazine Type No. 6 (with 5 genuine hand-honed 
reserve wheels). Cuts 5,000 ft. of glass, any kind. 
Saves money. Saves your hands. Avoids breakage. 
There are more RED DEVIL glass cutters used the 
world over than all others put together. Used by pro¬ 
fessional gardeners and on the leading gentlemen’s estates. 
Tool mailed prepaid for 15d. Write for booklet, then you’ll 
wish that you had written for it long ago. 

SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. Inc., 
190-192, Chambers Street, New York City, U.S.A. 


THE VITA PATENT HAND CIGARETTE 

English Patent made In England. 

Tubes or 
Ordinary 

Cigarette Papers 
can be used. 


MAKER. 



Suitable 
for our 
Soldiers 
& Sailors. 


EXACT SIZE 

The only h.nil machine that makes cigarettes with MOUTHPIECE as easily as without. File in cigarette caae. Prior— 
White Metal, 1/-; Silver-Plated, 1/3; Silver, plain, 4/6 ; fancy. 5/6 ; post free, with instructions. PaperTubea to fit supplied 
post free. 1,000, 1 2 ; 500, 8d. Trade supplied. Addresa-VITE PATENTS CO., Frant, Tunbridge Wellg. 


BEAUTIFUL 

Coloured Plates 
of Flowers 

FOR 

SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS. 


Size 12 inchea by 91 inches. 

Very suitable for framing or keeping in 
Portfolios for Students and others. 


3 Specimen Copies, 6d. ; 12 for 1/6 ; 
25 for 3 -; 50 for 5/6; 100 for 10/- 


All post free. Well assorted , or customers' own 
selection. Specimen plate, post free, 3d. 


Address: MANAGER, 

63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W. C. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


NOVEMBER. 

November 29—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

DECEMBER. 

December 7.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 8.—N.C.S. Floral Committee; Perpetual Flower¬ 

ing Carnation Society’s Show. 


We shall he. glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor, Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 63, Lincoln's Tun Fields, London, W.C. 


Mention 

Digitized 


** GTarfcenins Illustrated-" 

Co gre 


n ARDENING ILLUSTRATED is obtain- 

L* able from all Newsagent* or at any Railway Bookstall 
in the United Kingdom. Price, One Penny weekly. The 
Publisher will be glad to be advised at 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C., or any difficulty in obtaining copies. Adver¬ 
tisements should also be forwarded to the same address at 
least seven days before the date of publication, addressed — 
I Manager. Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincolns Inn 
I Fields, London. W.C. 



Copyright Registered. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 

No. 50. PORTABU: 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards &b other 
makers), planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asphalte 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. 

Sizes. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide. 7 ft. 8 in. high 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 
12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4-in. high 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Walts. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Years. WFmT*n , R.T> 
Works, 6 acres. 


*21? 

4 *6 

4 19 

5 12 


Strong 

Floor. 

6/- 

9- 

18 '- 

16 - 



THE ST0URBRIDCE HEATING 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENH<JU8E8, 
CONSERVATORIES. Ac. 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before ortler- 
ing'else where, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, ifree by post. 

J. & W. WOOD. 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 

Adve rtisement B ates. 

Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Line Advertisements.— Single Insertions, 3.1. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for senes. 

Terms for Display Advertisements. 10*. per 

inch (reduction for Beries). 

Advertisers not haring a regular account at the office must 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

83. LINCOLN’S INN FIEL DS. LO ND ON, W C. 

Printed and Published by the Proprietor, ”.V. Robinson, »t 
the Office, 63. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.— 
November 27. 1915 '^clephone: liolbom 731. 
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the minutely serrated leaves wariness is 
required, for, like the sharp-edged Pampas 
Grass, they will readily inflict a severe 
cut on the hand. Occasionally inflores¬ 
cences resembling to some extent those of 
Humea elegans are produced, but the 
value of the plant lies entirely in the deli¬ 
cate and refreshing scent of its bruised 
leaves. A. Sehoenanthus is easily In¬ 
creased by division.— Kirk. 

New Roses.— We have so many beautiful 
and distinct Roses now tliat people would 
be wise not to take much notice of novel¬ 
ties until they are tested. The following 
is from The Times on I ho subject, hut our 
advice to our readers is to pay much more 
attention to the old Roses they have. 
Some of the ne.w ones, like the Pernetinna 
group, arc anything but gains : — 

Whether Pernet-Ducher or MUIler 
originated this new race of perpetual- 
flowering Hybrid Iiriers, with which 
the name of the great Rose-grower of 
Venissieux is now permanently asso- ' 
mated, will not greatly concern the 
average cultivator, for he is already 
deep in the debt of both these men, 
who have done so much for the garden 
Rose. He is probably aware that the 
Pernetinna group, like every other, 
has its defects as well as its quali¬ 
ties, hut perhaps does not always ap¬ 
preciate tlie fact that, except in re¬ 
gard to fragrance, as often as not both 
are indissolubly connected with ques¬ 
tions of cultivation, climate, and en¬ 
vironment. He does not yet know how 
things will fare with these Roses when 
ponds are inches thick with ice, and 
is content to take the risk, a willing 
victim to the satisfying combination of 
beautiful glossy green foliage and 
colours that one may see in the 
western sky whenever the sun sets 
fa i r. 

Increase of Hybrid Briers. —The 
group of Hybrid Briers Is but a few 
years old, and as yet a small one, but 
additions are continually being made 
to it, not only by sponsors of the race, 
hut by innumerable growers, who, 
from (he moment, the Lyon Rose ap¬ 
peared in 1908, have used it and its 
successors os parent plants. If many 
of the new varieties exhibit the 
quality shown by Constance, one of 
the Pernet-Duclier debutantes of the 
past season, rosnrians are assured of 
further delights to come. 

The Shamrock Pea (Farochetus com¬ 
munis).—I think your note (November 
30th, page 093) on rarochetus means that 
the absence of flowers till October is un¬ 
usual. I used to grow it hi wire baskets 
filled with Sphagnum Moss hanging from 
the roof of a greenhouse, and these cer¬ 
tainly have flowers from June onwards. 
Some time Ibis summer a very good 
gardener near Ashbourne told me he never 
could get the Pnrochetus to flower in his 
garden, and had just been told that there 
were two sorts—one of them producing 
few, if any, flowers. I thought, this was 
nonsense. However, in July or August 
my gardener asked whether I had noticed 
that some seedlings sent from the Mendip 
Nurseries, near Bristol, had different 
foliage and no flowers, whereas the usual 
type had any quantity? The foliage of 
these seedlings was certainly different 
from what I have grown for the last 
twenty years, nnd the flowers, when they 
did ojicn in September, were also different. 
The usual tyjie, planted in sandy peat, 
began lo flower in June last. In July 
there wore scores of flowers, then up to 
early this month there were thousands. 
I never before knew the Pa rochet us be¬ 
came a curse anH» a nuisnne® Iu April, 

Digitized by CjOOglC 


1913, plants at tlie edge of a tank were in 
full flower early in May, and continued 
till November. This is the only time I 
ever knew Pnrochetus really in flower so 
early in the often.—E. Charles Buxton, 
Coed JJenv, Bcttws-y-Coed. 

Apple Golden Noble.— Some of our good 
old Apples are apt to he thrust on one side, 
the variety in question being one of those. 
There is supposed to be some confusion 
concerning the nomenclature of Golden 
Noble and Waltham Abbey Seedling, hut 
the two are quite distinct. The former is 
almost as round as 'an Orange, although 
flatter, and perfectly even in outline, the 
skin of a clear golden colour. Waltham 
Abbey Seedling is more conical, and not 
so clear in the skin. The stalk of Golden 
Noble is shorter and stouter than that of 
Waltham Abbey Seedling. This latter 
point may seem of minor significance to 
some people, but more fruits are deter¬ 
mined from the stalk end than tlie eye 
end. Golden Noble is a splendid Apple 
either for market or for home use. It 
forms a very handsome and prolific 
standard, a style it is admirably adapted 
for. It should be worked on a rather low 
stem. No pruning is necessary, as it bears 
freely on the ends of the shoots. It is 
also remarkably prolific on the English 
Paradise stock, and is in use from the 
time of gatherng until February. 

Cardeners and the war.— While agree¬ 
ing with “ W.” that the present mode of 
recruiting is at times stupid, this is the 
only method in use at the present time. It 
is evident that enlistments are requisite. 
The plan in use is tli4 plan of the State. 
One is ready to admit that depending as it 
does upon the decision of the eligible man 
himself whether he is or is not to enlist, 
it so far makes the wish of the State 
vague. It has worked well at Kew, if, as 
I hear, nearly one hundred of the staff 
have already gone. Every parish obtains 
credit to itself by sharing iu the burden of 
the whole country. Such active aid is in 
full degree due from those practising the 
art of gardening. That art requires pro¬ 
longed peace. The present scene in Cham¬ 
pagne recalls Shakespeare’s description of 
It five hundred years ago: — 

“ Why that the naked i>oor and mangled 

reace, 

Dear nurse of arts, plenties, and joyful 
births, 

Should not in this best garden of the 
world, 

Our fertile France, put up her lovely 
visage? 

Alas! she has from France too long been 
c-hased. 

And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps 

Corrupting in its own fertility. 

Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, 

Unpruned dies; her hedges, even 
pleach’d 

Like prisoners wildly overgrown with 
hair. 

Put forth disordered twigs ; her fallow- 
leas 

The dornel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon, while that tlie colter 
rusts 

That should deracinate such savagery.” 
Perhaps “W.” will give what aid he can 
in accordance witli our King's appeal ”To 
My People.”—II. It. B. 

[We alt feel as strongly as “ H. It. B." 
docs as to doing the best for the Army. 
The question I raised teas the wisdom of 
urging married gardeners and bailiffs in 
charge of cultivated land to join and many 
single men let be. In countries like 
Switzerland and France, where just wags 
for the Army are thought of. except ions 
are allowed to secure as far as may be that 
the land be kept in working order. —W.] | 


VEGETABLES. 


TOMATO NOTES. 

Growers of Tomatoes under glass have 
had a prosperous season. For some few 
years prices have not ruled so high, a 
state qf affairs which the shrewdest sales¬ 
man or grower could not have ventured 
to prophesy at the beginning of the year. 
The brisk demand for Tomatoes hegau 
quite early in the season and lias con¬ 
tinued, so that the customary slump in 
prices has not occurred. Fair samples 
have only once been quoted at 3s. per 
dozen lbs. in Covent Garden, and in a 
general way they have made 4s. tier dozen 
lbs. It is said that the Channel Island 
growers can make a Tali’ profit at one 
penny per lb. return, free, of course, of the 
inevitable expenses. Therefore they must 
this year have made a golden harvest. 

The Tomato disease appears to have 
acted in an eccentric manner. In some 
places it completely destroyed the plants 
before they could mature a fruit, whereas 
here and there very fair crops were 
secured, and, curiously enough, this hap¬ 
pened in the same district within the area 
of a square mile. Those who were for¬ 
tunate enough to escape must have found 
the Tomato crop a profitable one this 
year. Probably next year there will be a 
slump. An extra good year is pretty well 
sure to be followed by a lean one. Com¬ 
petition is so keen nowadays, and prices 
for all kinds of market produce have de¬ 
clined so much during the last few years, 
that growers are ever on the watch for 
anything that there may be a little more 
money in. I should not be surprised if the 
output of Tomatoes were doubled next 
year. From what I hear many market 
men have this season been at a loss to 
know what to fill up with. Grape growers 
can, of course, do nothing but wait for 
better times, if they ever come. In spite 
of the fact that good Muscats have been 
sold at Is. Gd. per lb., which, considering 
the enhanced cost of firing, cannot con¬ 
ceivably bring in profit to the producer, 
he could not well root out his Vines and 
substitute any other crop. It is, how¬ 
ever, differeut in the case of flowers, for 
which the demand has been very sluggish, 
and there will probably be a reduction in 
the amount produced next season. 

New Tomatoes are being raised, some 
of which may become standard kinds, 
but the safe plan is to stick to those 
varieties which have been proved over a 
period of two or three years. Every year 
I try new kinds, but I am careful to place 
no reliance on them. I never grow more 
than a dozen plants, and as they are culti¬ 
vated by the side of the standard kinds, 
and under identical conditions, I am able 
to come to a correct opinion the first year 
as to their suitability. It should he 
known to those who may have had no 
lengthened experience in Tomato culture 
that varieties are so much influenced by 
soil and situation that a kind that may be 
in the highest degree satisfactory in one 
place will be almost worthless only a few 
miles away. When Fillbasket came into 
notice I was told of its wonderful crop¬ 
ping powers, and tried It, but it did not 
give satisfaction. It is very productive, 
many of the trusses yielding thirty or more 
flowers, but I could not see any advantage 
as there were so many small fruits. The 
much boomed Treseo was a dismal 
failure with me this year. It belongs to 
the Fillbasket class. It formed immense 
trusses with nearly fifty flowers, but had 
poor, narrow foliage, and the fruits did 
not swell to marketable size. It behaved 
in just the sauiftway in a neighbouring 
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garden. I have tried some of Balch’s 
seedlings, such ns Ayrshire and Water 
Baby, but they had the same defect. 
Ham Green, that old favourite with 
market growers, I have discarded ns not 
being up to the mark as a cropper, and 
yet I know a large garden where, after an 
extended trial of all the varieties, only 
this was retained, and I saw very fine 
crops there. Early Dawn I have tried; it 
is early and a fine fruit, but not a heavy, 
continuous cropper. Lnwrenson’s No. 1 is 
a good cropper with round, medium-sized 
fruit of a very fine colour. It is an excel¬ 
lent “shop Tomato'’ and good for local 
trade. IIyfleet. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Late-sown Beetroot. — For many years 
in tlie north to obtain late small roots I 
made a July sowing, selecting an open, 
sunny quarter giving good soil and ample 


Beet. In poor, thin, or stony soils it is 
much better to grow the Globe variety. In 
such soils I have found it advisable to 
draw the drills deeper than usual and place 
in them some good rich soil before sowing 
the seed. This causes rapid growth. The 
same procedure may be adopted in heavy 
clay soils in which I have made extra deep 
drills and used wood ashes and burnt gar¬ 
den refuse freely.—W. F. K. 

Storing Salsafy and Sccrzonera. — I 
have seen the entire crops of these roots 
much injured by too early lifting. It will 
have been noticed that both these roots in 
a hot, dry summer mnke less progress than 
they do later on witli ample rainfall. In 
many cases if sown at all early the roots 
run to seed and arc worthless, but, given 
moisture, there are few failures. Those 
who in a dry summer can give a mulch in 
July or August will get roots of much 
better quality later on. I have ofteu 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


RHODODEXDKOX CVXTIIIA. 

The accompanying illustration directs 
attention to a particularly attractive Rho¬ 
dodendron, which blooms very freely 
almost every year, the flowering time 
being late May. It produces yery shapely 
heads of flowers, the blossoms being of a 
rich rosy-red shade. Another name for 
1 the same variety is Lord Palmerston, for, 
although some people keep the two dis¬ 
tinct, there are really no good distinctive 
points between them. Like other varie¬ 
ties of Rhododendron it gives tlie most 
satisfactory results when grown from 
layered branches, for, although grafted 
plants grow freely enough, there is always 
the danger of the stock producing suckers, 
which often interfere seriously witli tlje 
proper development of the variety. It can 



Bhododendron Cynthia (syn. B. Lord Palmerston) in the Boyal Gardens, Few. 


room between the rows. The reason for 
this late sowing was that small roots of 
the best colour and quality were in de¬ 
mand daily from November till the roots 
from the early spring sowing wore avail¬ 
able. There are small kinds that may be 
grown even when sown much earlier. In 
some soils Beet is often of poor colour, 
but grown thus it is much better. It is 
surprising how quickly Beet attains size, 
and there are some excellent varieties to 
select from. I have at times sown the 
very small kinds, such as Dracaena-leaved, 
Willow-leaved, and Dell's Crimson, but I 
do not advise these for successionul sow¬ 
ings, as the medium-sized roots of the ex¬ 
cellent Globe variety are of splendid 
quality. Some persons prefer the Globe 
Beets, oxving to their grand colour, shape, 
and rapid growth. I think the Globe 
Beets are superior in flavour to the long 
roots grown in the ordinary way. There 


are inferior stocks 


G o Turnip-looted 

o gle 


noticed that roots of these vegetables lifted 
at the first frost are much inferior in 
quality to those lifted in November. The 
roots delight in the cool autumn weather, 
and will continue growing late in the 
season.—F. 

Brussels Sprouts.— Following my usual 
custom, seeds of some novelties were sown, 
and the resulting plants put out, for com¬ 
parison, beside those of older date. With 
one tall and robust-growing variety I have 
been much impressed. Impressed, how¬ 
ever, merely by the size of the sprouts, ! 
which are much too large and not 
appreciated in the kitchen. The size of 
these sprouts Is against them, and as the 
plants received no special treatment it 
may be inferred that size lias been the 
aim of the raiser. This continual strain¬ 
ing after size is to be regretted, but there 
must be a demand for abnormally-sized 
stuff or the supply would soon cease.— 
Kirk. 


be grown in either peaty soil or in loam 
that is free from lime. 


Ampelopsis Veitchl—I am thoroughly 
in accord with your correspondent “Towns¬ 
man ” (page 058), except in the heading of 
the note, ns the ordinary Virginian Creeper 
does not attach itself to the wall to the 
same extent as Ampelopsis Veitchi, which 
is, as so well pointed out by your corre¬ 
spondent, a great nuisance when it gets 
into the gutters and water-pipes, and even 
worse when it gets on to the roof. The 
rapidly-growing slender shoots make their 
way between and underneath the slates. 
Once they get there it is surprising how 
they thicken out and lift the slates so ns 
to allow water to penetrate. As the 
Ampelopsis is so generally planted it would 
appear from the absence of complaints 
that not everyone has the same experience 
as “ Townsman ” and myself. 1 was once 
put to |considerable expense to repair the 
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damage done by this Ampelopsis, since 
which time it lias never been allowed to 
reach the guttering.—K. R. W. 


TWO GOOD BARBERRIES. 
Berberis aristata. —Of all the deciduous 
Barberries, this is the strongest growing, 
and at the present time (mid-November) 
the tall, strong growths, each from 8 feet 
to 10 feet high, with their leaves just 
changing colour, are wreathed with fruit, 
the berries, which vary in colour from the 
palest green to red and deep chocolate, 
remaining on the bushes for many weeks. 
These sprays are equally beautiful when 
cut and used for indoor decoration. A 
native of the Himalayas’, it is very hardy, 
and in July, when the long, arching 
growths are clothed with short racemes of 
yellow blossoms, it can scarcely be sur¬ 
passed. In our heavy soil it is quite at 
home, but requires plenty of room to be 
seen at its best. Growths made during 
the past season are now bright red. It 
should be planted so that the sun can 
reach it during the autumn, as this adds 
considerably to its effectiveness. Another 
lovely Barberry from North India is 
B. tirescens, the long, elegant growths 
of which reach 9 feet or more in height. 
The flowers, which are greenish-yellow, 
and produced ill early summer, are not 
attractive. The value of this shrub lies 
in its bronzy-scarlet foliage during the 
autumn, when it is one of the most strik¬ 
ing things in the garden. A large group 
occupying a well-chosen position, where 
the sun plays freely among the plants, has 
been much admired, surpassing in its tall 
and graceful character the well-known 
(but stumpy) B. Thunbergi. Growths 
4 feet in length are borne each year, and 
these when coloured are charming for the 
house. The young, bare wood is prettily 
tinted with red during the winter months. 
The group referred to has become some¬ 
what crowded, and has failed during the 
past two years to fruit. Those who value 
autumn tints should plant this handsome 
variety. E. Markham. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Something about wall climbers. — I 

think it is a good plan in covering a wall 
with Roses to mix dwarf varieties 
alternately with the climbers to cover the 
bottom of the wall or pergola. There is no 
difficulty in making a suitable selection, 
so I am not giving a list, though, person¬ 
ally, I like the old yellow Mareehal Niel 
for a good aspect. W. A. Richardson does 
better on the east and west than south, ns 
the heat takes the colour out of the flowers. 
Reve d'Or is a good Rose for a high wall 
or pergola. Devoniensis and Reine Marie 
Henriette are useful old varieties. It is 
ns well to bear in mind that climbers of all 
kinds often get out of hand, choking the 
gutters, preventing the proper escape of 
the water, and making the wall damp. I 
am not much enamoured of AmpelopsiB 
Veitchi, though I grant it is very bright 
in the autumn for a short time, though 
the falling leaves make a litter afterwards. 
It is no ornament in winter. Some of the 
small, close-clinging Ivies are more useful 
in the garden, as, when well managed, they 
always have a dressy effect, and when the 
old foliage is trimmed off with the shears 
in the spring they soon put on a bright 
garment of green foliage. Emerald Green 
is, perhaps, one of the best of the green 
forms, and there are variegated kinds that 
make a dainty covering.—E. II. 

Magnolia hypoleuca in fruit.— In the 
few gardens where good examples of this 
eastern tree are to be found a particularly 
Interesting object is added to their 
autumn beauty by the attractive fruits. 

Google 


These fruits are each sometimes as much 
as 0 inches in length and 2 inches to 
3 inches in diameter, the colour a 
peculiarly bright shade of red. M. hypo¬ 
leuca is a largo-growing tree in China and 
Japan, the finest examples attaining a 
height of 100 feet, with a trunk diameter 
of 2 feet to 3 feet. It was introduced to 
this country in 1S84, and has flowered on 
numerous occasions during the last ten 
years. The flowers, borne during summer 
and very fragrant, are creamy-white with 
red stamens, and 0 inches to 9 inches 
across. Other Magnolias also bear showy 
fruits, particularly M. tripetala. In this 
case they are red and 3 inches to 4 inches 
long, the seeds orange-scarlet, and when 
ripe hanging from the fruits by slender, 
silky threads. This latter species bears 
fruits with great regularity in the south 
of England. M. hypoleuca should be given 
a position sheltered from cold winds and 
be planted in good, deep, loamy soil to 
which a little peat or leaf-mould has been 
added at planting time, for though Mag¬ 
nolias grow well in light loam, they 
appreciate a little peat, as may be seen by 
an examination of the roots a year after 
planting, every piece of peat being filled 
with healthy root fibres.—D. 

Fraxinus excelsior, war. heterophylla.— 
Although only a variety of the common 
Ash, this tree is one of the most distinct 
of all the Ashes, for, while one of the typi¬ 
cal features of Fraxinus is pinnate leaves, 
in this instance the leaves are usually 
single-lobed. In the case of seedling Ashes 
the first leaves to appear after the seed 
leaves are single-lobed, but they soon give 
place to the normal-shaped leaves of the 
adult tree. In heterophylla, however, the 
juvenile condition has been perpetuated. 
It is liable to sport to some considerable 
extent, and there are various modifications 
of the type. The depth of the divisions of 
the leaf margins varies a good deal, and 
in heterophylla laciniata some of the lobes 
are carried half way to the mid rib. In 
other instances single leaves may give 
place to leaves composed of two or more 
leaflets, but the normal number rarely ap¬ 
pear. In one form the branclilets are 
pendent. Although F. e. heterophylla is a 
stiffer-liabited tree than the type, it is 
interesting enough to warrant it a place in 
park and garden. As it is very vigorous 
and is usually grafted upon stocks of F. 
excelsior, n particularly hungry tree, it 
would not be wise to place it near any 
choice, slower-growing subject that is 
likely to be injured by shade or by the 
encroachment of Ash-tree roots.—D. 

Caryopteris mastacanthus. —This would be 
acceptable in the garden at any time of the 
year, but, flowering as it does in October, it 
becomes doubly valuable. A bush 4 feet in 
height and as much in diameter creates a 
pretty eflect even at some little distance. It is 
quite hardy in the south-west, where it has 
stood 20 degs. of frost without being harmed, 
and as it is a native of China it should prove 
hardy in the north. It may be eeen flourish¬ 
ing in very heavy loam inclining to clay, and 
also in a light and ehaly staple.—W yndham 
Fitzherbekt. 


Individuality in fruits and flowers.— The 

pruner should study the general character 
of each tree and plant that passes through 
his hands to enable him to mould its 
shape and general characteristics as he de¬ 
sires. The same remark applies to soils, 
both in garden and farm, and this is espe¬ 
cially important for the gardener, as he 
deals with matter in so many different 
forms. To many men a leafless tree is as 
interesting in its naked skeleton form as 
when clothed with foliage, and it enables 
us to note the swelling of the buds from 
day to day, and sometimes to anticipate 
the wants of the tree, especially as regards 
the thinning and pruning of the branches. 
—E. II. 


FRUIT. 


STANDARD PEARS. 

The article by “ W.” on this subject, in 
the issue for November 13 (p. GS5), is very 
timely. It is rare fo see standard Pear- 
trees in any of the newer gardens now, 
but many who have old gardens are grate¬ 
ful to the former owners, who planted 
standard trees for the delight and profit 
which such trees provide. There are few 
more beautiful sights In the spring than a 
large Pear-tree in full blossom, and the 
crop that such trees will carry is 
amazing. I have several large old Fear- 
trees in my garden in North London, and 
never fail to get a good crop. This last 
season was, of course, a specially good 
one, and from one tree alone—a Dr. Jules 
Guyot — I gathered something like a 
quarter of a ton of excellent fruit. This 
variety is perhaps not in the very front 
rank, but all the same It Is a most useful 
Pear; very sweet and juicy when well 
ripened, and keeping fairly well, though 
without the fine flavour some Pears have. 
A Jargonelle tree also does splendidly 
with me, though it is at least sixty years 
old, and probably more, and never fails 
to give a good crop. 

There is one danger with old Pear-trees 
if they have not been well looked after 
that is not always recognised, and that Is 
the formation of an undue number of fruit-, 
buds, the result of which is a prodigal 
display of blossom. Imposing too great a 
strain upon the tree, so that It Is unable 
to carry a crop. When I took over my 
present garden all the standard Pears 
were suffering more or less from this. 
The branches were not crowded together, 
but every branch was crammed with 
fruit-buds. The effect when the trees 
were in blossom was gorgeous, but no 
crop resulted in the worst cases. I was at 
a loss to understand the cause at first, but 
when I got an inkling of it I went over 
one of the trees which had never had a 
crop at all, and cut away four out of every 
five fruit-spurs. The result has been 
marvellous—it has never failed to crop 
heavily since, and in two years out of the 
last four the crop has been so heavy that 
I had to tie up some of the branches to 
prevent their breaking with the weight of 
Pears. Encouraged by the success of this 
experiment, I treated all the other 
offenders in the same way, and the results 
have been equally gratifying. Of course, 
the trees should never have been allowed 
to get into such a condition, but it is by 
no means unusual to see standard trees 
in old gardens equally crowded with 
blossom, to the great detriment of the 
crop. N. L. 


STORING APPLES IN TEAT MOSS. 

I quite agree with the editorial footnote 
to the extract from the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s Journal wherein the storing 
of Apples is recommended in finely-broken 
peat Moss. I think many would ask them¬ 
selves the question, Why take so much 
trouble? I remember when paying a visit 
to Air. Crook, when at Forde Abbey, 
Dorset, having seen finely-kept samples 
that were simply stored in clean barrels 
or boxes and stood in a cool and not 
necessarily frost-proof shed. I have also 
seen them placed in an ordinary outhouse 
in bags, these remaining really beyond 
their season in sound condition. I have a 
structure on the north side of a lofty wall. 
In this, some kinds do not keep very 
well, while others remain firm till quite 
late in the spring. We hear of the French 
Crab remaining firm for two years. This, 
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of course, is by no means necessary, but 
it shows what endurance there is in the 
Apple, given cool treatment. 

The keeping of Apples depends very 
much on their being left as long ns possi¬ 
ble on the trees, thus aiding the fullest 
maturity, without which they shrivel as 
the season advances. There are several of 
the later dessert sorts that need careful 
handling. It is not so necessary in the 
cooking varieties, for they do not shrivel 
so readily as do the sweeter fruits. Cox’s 
Orange rippiu will remain plump for a 
considerable time if the gathering is de¬ 


ground fruit-store was provided. I ex¬ 
amined the stored fruit in this particular 
cellar in mid-winter on one occasion, and 
found that the fruit had not kept any 
better than my own on open shelves and 
on the brick floor of the store. Hay or 
straw is not good to lay fruit on, esi>eci- 
ally if there is a tendency to dampness in 
the atmosphere. I find clean paper much 
the best for covering the shelves to lay 
fruit on. Some advocate open trellis-work 
shelves so that air can pass freely among 
the fruits. T^ere would be economy in 
space in underground fruit-stores. The 


an otherwise well-arranged one, is in an 
out building without any heating, and, 
perhaps owing to that cause, I have found 
the Ribston (after Christmas), although 
sweet, somewhat shrivelled. This year I 
am trying the experiment of storing a part 
of them in a flour barrel, each wrapped 
in paper. If one of your correspondents is 
right, that “Apples must have air,” it 
will be a failure. On the other hand, a 
friend tells me he always stores them in 
drain-pipes, and that the sweat of the 
wood of the barrel will injure the flavour. 
I have heard such contrary views, how- 



ferred and the fruits are carefully stored 
in a cool shed or room. It is presumed 
that peat moss does not taint the fruit 
stored in it, or it would not be advised. 
Apples that are destined for spring use 
need to be very carefully kept from any 
substance that has a smell, or it will as¬ 
suredly affect them. 

It is worthy of note how frequently a 
cellar is recommended for the storing of 
Apples. There is no doubt that a good 
cellar is an ideal storehouse, but very few 
can get this. I have heard of a disused 
water-tank underground being set apart 
as a Tear-store, and I know of one case 
in a nobleman's garden where an under- 
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instance quoted above was an excavation 
0 feet deep beneath the potting-shed floor. 
Wilts. W. S. 


Crowing the Ribston Pippin Apple.— 

My Ribston Fippin tree, a standard, is 
about twenty-five or thirty years old. The 
soil is light. It has been fairly well 
pruned — more so than the Blenheim 
Orange. It bears approximately 200 or 250 
Apples yearly, most of them about 
S> inches in circumference. I have gener¬ 
ally used my King of the Pippins in 
October or early November, Cox’s Orange 
Tippin in late November and December, 
and left the Ribston until after 
Christmas; but my fruit-room, although 


ever, many times before, and am not dis¬ 
couraged. I shall let you know' how the 
experiment succeeds. Talkiug of 250 
being a “ good ” crop, I have an Apple- 
tree, which I have had named the Goose 
Apple, by Dicksons, Limited, a very good 
cooker, of medium size, and two years ago 
I estimated that there might be 200 Apples 
on it. When the gardener took them off 
he told me he had stored over 750! It is 
a larger tree, however, than the Ribston. 
Referring to Pears, I saw' that the Dailu 
Telegraph had four selections of Pears for 
different sections of England, and not a 
Marie Louise in them! Doyenne du Comice 
and Marie Louise are my best Pears.— 
.1. D. Tiioiturrtx, T: fit on Cross, Chester. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

The newer varieties of the past two or 
three years do not this year appear pro¬ 
minent in a collection grown for giant 
blooms. It may be that the limit in size 
has been reached and that the shades of 
colour we already possess include every 
possible one ; but it is certain that older 
kinds generally are those which will prove 
the better if we go into competition. Mrs. 
James Gibson, a white-tinted mauve 
flower, is of huge size and of a capital 
shape; and the yellow form of Mrs. G. 
Drabble, named W. Rigby, is a gain, espe¬ 
cially when we think of excellent quality 
of petal. This, however, has the fault of 
the parent in being just a week or two too 
late in opening. The above are of the 
Japanese class, which is, of course, the 
leading one from a show point of view. 
I have noted splendid examples of the 
yellow Miss A. E. ltoope this year. In 
colour it is several shades deeper than is 
any other yellow, although with most 
growers Bob Bulling would be thought the 
liner flower. Mrs. H. ,T. Jones somehow 
is disappointing, the flowers being too 
often of a straggling nature. The look of 
the plant growing is right, but faults occur 
just when we think we are to get a well- 
liuished blossom. Mrs. G. Lloyd Wigg is 
a yellow variety similarly wanting; and 
neither may be compared to F. S. Yallis 
or Lady Talbot. The latter, however, is 
not so line as usual. The flower-buds of 
I his require a long period for development, 
and if they be selected late in the season 
a small blossom results. Probably there 
is no white kind nowadays to equal the 
old Mine. Carnot in exquisite finish—1 
mean none in the same style. William 
Turner, for its huge size and incurving 
form, is unequalled, while Mrs. Keith 
Luxford somewhat approaches the former. 
I would like to find a pure white similar 
to Lady Talbot. As remarked, Mrs. 
Drabble is a bit late. This, however, is 
very line, better to my mind than Queen 
Mary, although others may not think so. 
The latter is broad, but comparatively 
flat. One cannot understand why many 
grow Reginald Vallis and its sport Eclipse. 
The colours of these mostly scon are dingy 
and extremely dirty-looking. I know they 
come big, lienee their popularity ; but if 
cultivators saw them in the same light 
that most judges do, these sorts would he 
kept away from competitive exhibits. 
Colour in Chrysanthemums — that is, 
bright rich reds—is always scarce. His 
.Majesty is undoubtedly the best just now, 
and witli it there is trouble on account 
of the early blooms, which are usually the 
largest, being liable to burn. Rockett’s 
Crimson, although comparatively small, 
is constant and bright. Rosamond is 
quite a nice thing in old rose, tlie growtli 
particularly dwarf. First-rate Ibis season 
is Mrs. R. Luxford ; the colour is unique 
and telling, and it is also excellent for 
general purposes. Among pink varieties, 
Amy Boulton is pretty ; but in this colour 
we need something to take tlie place of 
Mrs. G. Milehnm, at one time so good. 
From a more useful standpoint than show¬ 
ing, perhaps, the smaller flowers of 
Felton’s Favourite strike one just now. 
The pure while flowers are of superb 
quality, and should be largely grown. 

This is rather an early date to take 
stock of llie singles. I am. however, very 
pleased witli Miss A. Middleton. This 
was noted last year. Earlier to flower 
than most of the better kinds, it gives us 
deep yellow blooms not unlike those of the 
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Golden Mensa. The improvement is pro¬ 
nounced in the habit of the plant, which 
is dw'arf, with small leaves that show' its 
parentage from Mary Anderson. Too tall 
is the verdict in the case of a lot of the 
singles; therefore, anything short, with 
good-quality flowers, is most desirable. 
Another striking single is Mrs. Walter 
Hemus, cardinal-red, with the disc a 
pretty yellow. H. Siioesmith. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
reeding Chrysanthemums.— Thank you for 
reply in Gardening Illustrated re malformed 
buds of Chrysanthemums. I remember my 
plants got very dry at, the roots with the late 
September drought. Will you tell me of u 
good liquid stimulant which I could water 
with at intervals all the slimmer through. I 
grow about li dozen to 2 dozen plants, so it is 
useless for me to get a large quantity of arti¬ 
ficial manure. I was sorry to find I was not 
to use sulphate of ammonia until the buds ap¬ 
peared, Can you tell me where I could btiy 
Mme. Ph. Eivoire? Can you tell me of a good 
white Chrysanthemum to groiv in the garden 
to be in bloom by November 1st? I have 
Quintus, but it is not bold enough for church 
vases?— Anna Elgar. 

[You will be able to obtain the adver¬ 
tised fertilisers in small quantities, such 
as shilling tins. Any large grower of 
Chrysanthemums would supply Mme. B. 
Rivoire. Debutante or Felton’s Favourite 
would suit you for flowering by November ; 
but they would require some protection 
from rain.] 


GARDEN FOOD. 

THE BAGGING OF BEARS (EN- 
SACHAGE). 

I decided this season to adopt the French 
method of bagging all my best varieties of 
Bears on cordons and pyramids, and I 
thought that some of your readers who 
have not tried it might be interested to 
know the result. I had a line crop of 
Doyenne du Cornice on my pyramid trees, 
and I bagged all the best fruit when about 
half grown, also about a dozen other sorts 
on my cordons. The main object was to 
resist the autumn mischief done by tits 
and other birds, but I was very much 
struck with the effect the bagging had on 
the size and appearance of the Pears, 
which when gathered and taken from bags 
were found to be beautifully clean and 
free from blemishes. It. is claimed that 
the bagged fruit ripens sooner, but this is 
not my experience, and I could see no dif¬ 
ference in this respect. I believe, how¬ 
ever, that the envelope of paper keeps the 
fruits warmer at night and at a more 
uniform temperature during the day, 
which tends to enlarge them. M. J. Ver- 
eier, in ills “Arboriculture Fruitifere,” 
says: “ It is certain that the skin of 
bagged fruits is more tender and elenrer, 
also more pleasant to the eye titan that 
of fruits exposed to the open air; tiie 
size is certainly increased.” The fruit is 
finer, cleaner, and better looking, and, as 
regards flavour, I can detect no difference 
from that of those not bagged. It is very 
little trouble to bag the fruit if the trees 
are in hand and not too tall. 

These bags, called “ Le Brfeervateur,” 
can l.e obtained from M. A. Godfrin, 11 
bis. Rue Elzevir, Baris; size No. 1,14 by 
21 cuts., price before the war was 00 c. per 
100; the postage on 1,000 bags would 
come to about 2.50 frs. They should be 
ordered in papier cristal. 'The bags are 
quite bird-proof. 1 would strongly re¬ 
commend your readers who have not 
already done so to give them a trial next 
season—at any rate, on their cordons. 
Apart from other considerations, the vexa¬ 
tion of spoilt fruits by tits, wasps, etc., is 
got rid of. The bags are excellent also 
for Apples, Blums, and other fruits. 

Springfield, Eorlhamplon. F. Ti. 


Pears. —“ W.’s ” assertion that the Pear 
“ is by far the most valuable of all our 
hardy fruits” cannot, I think, be estab¬ 
lished, to say nothing of the Apple, which 
I believe to be the most valuable. Is not 
the Penr surpassed by the Blum—in the 
weight marketed, in the food value, espe¬ 
cially having regard to the universality of 
its distribution either as fruit or jam, 
giving pleasant and wholesome food to 
scores of thousands who never have en¬ 
joyed, and probably never will be able to 
enjoy, one of “W.’s” special favourites? 
I have an orchard of standard trees 
planted seventeen years ago. Among 
others, I have six well-known sorts lie ad¬ 
vises us to avoid and upon which I have 
good crops of excellent fruit.—W. H. 

[“ II'. li.” is like the owners of loo 
many gardens hare, of good Pears, so he. 
praises ilia Plum as a letter fruit. It is a 
precious fruit, but In some soils and mine 
does not give a tenth of the return in nolle 
fruit as the Pear. I should like to see his 
fruit-room, and he is welcome to see mine, 
lie docs not give the names of the six 
Pears he grows. The Apple is a most 
useful fruit, but no Apple grown in Britain 
is equal in fine flavour to a first-rate Pear- 
say, 3fmc. Trcyve, Bcurrd Hardy, Cornice, 
Mmc. du Puis, Bonne dc Malines, or I,a 
France. “ IF. II.’’ has never tasted these 
or he would not write as he docs above .— 
W.| 

Italian Chestnuts.— One of the most 
cheering aromas of the London streets— 
which cannot be said to resemble the per¬ 
fumes of Arabia— is the smell of roasted 
Chestnuts. There is something very com¬ 
forting and homely about the warm and 
blackened Nut, which, by I he way» is 
highly nutritious. Few of us have the 
courage to buy and eat Nuts provided by 
itinerant vendors, lest we look undigni¬ 
fied. Nevertheless, many whose amour- 
propre prevents such indulgence envy the 
sang-froid of the olfice-boy or the typist, 
ivho may without loss of prestige eat 
Chestnuts in the public highways. The 
men, mostly Italians, who ply tills trade 
are really clever at roasting the Nuts. 
This may seem almost ridiculous to many 
who think it the easiest thing in the world 
to roast Chestnuts. In point of fact, skill 
is required to cook them properly. Chest¬ 
nuts roasted by the fireside at home nre 
frequently burnt outside and raw in the 
centre, but those prepared by the Nea¬ 
politan Giovanni are done to a “turn.” 
Once more is the saying that “ it requires 
a genius to roast” illustrated. Italian 
Chestnuts are by far the best of any wbicli 
come to this country, a special advantage 
being the absence of fibrous divisions in 
the edible part of the Nut .—Daily Tele¬ 
graph. 

The Walnut. —This does not seem to be 
much grown in this country, and I very 
seldom see any reference to it in the 
gardening press. I presume that this 
seeming indifference is due to some reason, 
such as want of good bearing qualities or 
to tiie tree requiring too much space. 
There is, I understand, a variety fertile as 
a bush. Are the Nuts of this too small 
to be valuable? The Walnut yields a most 
delicious and nourishing butter, and if we 
could grow it for home use it should be 
valuable. A good substitute for milk or 
cream can also be made from this Nut; 
and the Hazel Nut, too, produces like pro¬ 
ducts of delightful table quality. The 
Walnut, being a larger Nut, is, however, 
the more desirable. Many tons of this 
Nut must lie used by tile firms who make 
Walnut butter, and I presume they import 
the Nuts. Readers who know anything of 
the matter would interest us if they im¬ 
parted this knowlpdge through your 
columns.— W. J. Farmer. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

JAPANESE VINE ON WALL OF 
BOWLING-GREEN. 

It is not unusual in places where the 
architect controls the gardener to see 
hard walls -without a climber. The effect 
of the rule is very bad, especially when 
carried out on the walls near an old house. 
In the instance here given the low walls 
of the bowling-green are graced here and 
there with a Japanese Vine (Vitis 
Coignetise), good in form and fine in 
colour. W. 


SOME NOTES ON THE PARKS. 

A visit to some of the above was made on 
September 2Sth, the first l>eing 
Hyde Park. — Along Park Lane were 
large beds of Single, Picony, and Cactus 
flowered Dahlias, with a background of 
shrubs. These looked bright and cheerful. 
Other beds were filled with Mme. 
Cornelison Fuchsia, while further on a 


whole presenting a gloomy and uninterest¬ 
ing appearance. On the opposite side of 
this park is a small sunk garden sur¬ 
rounded by low walls and arches of Limes. 
It w'as pleasing to see Ceauothus, Pyra- 
cantha coccinea (the latter loaded with 
berries), Roses, and wall shrubs generally 
given more freedom of growth than is 
usual in. these places. In the centre is a 
large tank surrounded by paved pathways, 
while the water plants are disposed in the 
same bad way as those previously referred 
to, the hard edges of this large tank being 
utterly devoid of plant growth. Borders 
on terraces surround this piece of water. 
These were quite gay with large groups 
of Pentstemons, Snapdragons, Mar¬ 
guerites, Michaelmas Daisies, Coreopsis 
grandiflora, Stonecrops, etc. Yews and 
Boxes cut into fantastic shapes occupied 
prominent positions near the entrances. 

Regent’s Park. —Fuchsias, scarlet and 
other Pelargoniums are still the great 
features of this park. A rather pretty 
bed was one tilled with Lantann deliea- 


gardening, and on the occasion of my visit 
it was ablaze with simple, and in many 
cases old-fashioned, flowers. Opposite the 
gates and let into a large breadth of green 
sward are beds of small-flowered Begonias 
relieved by other light foliage and flower¬ 
ing plants of a taller character. A few 
groups of various-coloured Pelargoniums 
were also observed in good condition. To 
the left of tile entrance a small and not 
badly designed rock garden has been 
formed, with a pathway of flat, irregular 
stones running through the centre and 
among which small Thymes, Arenarias, 
Mosses, etc,, were planted, while on the 
rock garden proper the varied collection 
of plants wns apparently quite at home. 
On the opposite side a small streamlet has 
been introduced, on (lie sides of which were 
rather spotty clumps of Iris, Bamboos, 
Siixifruga peltata, Rodgersias, Globe 
Flowers, Loosestrifes, etc., which, for 
some reason, were surrounded by large 
stones. Hydrangea liortensis was quite 
happy in the shade on this side. A loug 



A Japanese Vine (Vitis Coignctia) on wall of bowling-green. 
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group of Cherry-pie interspersed with 
Verbena venosa and backed by the single 
white Dahlia Queen Wilhelmina was 
worthy of notice. Calceolaria amplexi- 
caulis occupied a bed by itself. Other 
beds were filled with hardy Chrysanthe¬ 
mums—usually of one variety. These In 
most cases presented a flat and uninterest¬ 
ing appearance, while the few Roses wore 
a very jaded look. Perpetual Carnations 
had lost their beauty. Four beds sur¬ 
rounding a fountain were full of Cannas. 
which had probably )>een very handsome, 
but were past their best. A much bettor 
position for these would have been on the 
level, where they could be better seen and 
probably do better. In 
The Kensington Gardens are tanks 
divided by old flagstone pathways, and 
dotted at even distances in the water are 
half-starved tufts (presumably in tubs) of 
Bulrush, Yellow Flag, and various other 
Reeds, with a small Water Lily showing 
here and there. Not a single flow'or or a 
bit of autumn coiour/W>s to be set®, the 
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tissima, Marguerites, and Cherry-pie. Sub¬ 
tropical ’plants—always a feature here— 
presented a pleasing appearance, notice¬ 
ably the large shieid-iike leaves of Cala- 
diuin esculentum, which stood out in fine 
contrast to the feathery-like nature of its 
neighbours. Groups of Hydrangeas added 
variety, and in the hardy plant border 
Heliantliuses, Michaelmas Daisies, and 
other plants were in evidence. The centre 
part of this garden, with its numerous 
beds and huge vases filled with tender 
plants, is rather overplnnted, and would 
be improved if larger breadths of Grass 
separated the bods. The beds, too, call 
for a greater variety of material. Roses 
were conspicuous by their absence. It is, 
partly, owing to such a free use of these 
tender subjects that a great many of the 
most beautiful hardy plants are lost to 
the public view, and arc only met with in 
private gardens, where their true value is 
recognised. 

Peckiiam Rye Park. — Here one finds 
quite a change from the usual run of park 


bed near the entrance was filled with large 
plants of Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, which 
might have been greatly improved had a 
carefully-chosen annual been scattered 
among them to cover the bare ground. A 
long winding drive lends to the other end 
of the park, with a wide and continuous 
border on cither side full of colour. 
Grouped in good numbers and in a broken 
way were masses of Dahlias, Heliauthus, 
New Zealand Veronicas, Itudbeekias, tall 
Agerntiuns, Hardy Chrysanthemums, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Geums, Begonias, and 
many .other tilings. Plenty of open space 
surrounds this part of the garden, and the 
absence of large trees is undoubtedly a 
great advantage to the plants. On the 
opposite side of the park there is a little 
fenced-in garden known as the Old Gar¬ 
den, in which Rambling Roses, Vitis, 
Polygonum baldschuanicum, ropes of Ivy, 
and the only Clematis noted in the tour 
were seen. Cassia corymbosa was flower¬ 
ing freely hero, as was also a small tree 
of |C'|hrisCs -Thorn. One climbing Rose, 
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Caroline Testout, was seen In bloom here, 
and was the only one observed in all the 
parks visited. A good specimen of 
Magnolia Brozzoni was quite happy here, 
and the old Canary Creeper was forming 
a curtain of yellow over an old hedge, 
while r.vracantha eoceinea in bush form 
was loaded with scarlet berries. Notice- 
uble were some fine specimens of the 
white Willow. The London County Coun¬ 
cil did well to retain the little woodland, 
which is a pleasant feature of this park. 

Battersea Park.— The one important 
garden feature here is the sub-tropical 
plants, the Dracaenas, Phoenix, and other 
large Palms forming the framework. The 
large beds among which these are disposed 
are filled with Calceolaria amplexicaulis, 
Swainsonias, Torenias, Fuchsias, Cine¬ 
rarias, Iresines, and various other tender 
flowering plants. Here and there pretty 
peeps are got of the lake, in which a small 
group of Water Lilies is effective. The 
plantations of evergreens surrounding the 
playing fields were lighted up with groups 
of several herbaceous plants. Out in the 
open field was a small group of the white 
Willow, a handsome tree, not of the height 
usually seen by the waterside, but possess¬ 
ing a greater spread of branches. On the 
opposite side of the park is “ The Old 
Garden.” A pergola runs along one end 
of this, containing Gambling Roses and 
other climbing plants. A fine, bright- 
coloured Nasturtium wns very effective 
rambling over an archway. A few Water 
I,ilies occupy a small tank in the centre of 
the garden, while the large beds and 
borders were furnished with Dahlias, 
Michaelmas Daisies, and other miscel¬ 
laneous plants which gave a touch of 
brightness to the rather dull surroundings. 

The general impression of these parks is 
the sameness of the plants used, the lack 
of originality, and the half-hearted use of 
hardy plants and flowering shrubs. Not 
a Climbing Rose or Clematis, with one 
exception, did I see in flower in all these 
gardens. A well-chosen selection of 
Pampas Grasses, including the magni¬ 
ficent hybrids of recent years, would 
create a great impression if planted in 
sufficient number to show the distinct 
character of each variety. The Hardy 
Heaths appear to be quite forgotten, but 
there are few things more beautiful for 
many months of the year, and even now 
the Cornish Heath in several varieties, the 
Dorset Heath, and the Irish Heaths, etc., 
are covered with flowers. 

E. Markham. 


GROWING IRIS SUSIANA. 

Tjns is a pronounced sun-lover, starting 
growth about September and flowering in 
May, after which it promptly dies down 
to ripen the next year’s flower-spike. It 
is difficult in our climate, in the open bed 
or border, to ensure this proper ripen¬ 
ing, and even then the early growth gets 
nipped by frost, which often kills the im¬ 
mature spike and damages the foliage. 
For this reason catalogues suggest that the 
plant should be lifted yearly when it 
dies down and ripened in a dry place 
under cover, and planted out in February. 
Now this is at least a nuisance, and often 
impracticable, but assuming it to be pos¬ 
sible it is theoretically right in that it 
assures a dry ripening period and delays 
the young growth so ns to avoid most of 
the frost; and when that growth does 
start in early spring it has vigour enough 
not to mind a late spell of cold. For 
note this, frost does not kill the plant but 
only disfigures the tender autumn shoots. 

But once again, in gardening, practice is 
different from theory. In practice I am 
quite confident that the rhizome when 
lifted from the ground proceeds to draw 
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nutriment from itself, even when in a dor¬ 
mant condition, to the detriment of its 
flower-spikes, instead of absorbing it from 
the ground round about it. For several 
years I endured much trouble, bad 
foliage, and a maximum of two flowers, 
until in disgust I tried the following plan : 
On a little bed on the lawn devoted to col¬ 
lected oddments, such as Iris, Mountain 
Pinks, Harebells, and Anemone Pulsa¬ 
tilla, I put several large flints about a 
foot high out of the ground and buried 
firm so as to form a hollow well (almost 
any other stones except clinkers are 
better, but I only had flints) about a yard 
square inside. I then took out another 
0 inches inside my well and filled to a 
depth of 4 inches with old broken bricks, 
after which came a layer of very old 
manure, and on top a mixture of broken 
stone and light chalky soil about a foot 
deep, the whole being well rammed. On 
this, in August, I planted my rhizomes 
about 3 inches deep, and they have re¬ 
mained in situ for three years now in a 
place where, by its formation, they get 
perfect drainage and coolness from the 
broken stone, and light and air on all 
sides. And for the young growth’s sake I 
leave the old leaves as they die, which turn 
the autumn wet from the rhizomes, and 
later I cover the whole patch with an 
armful of dead bracken through which 
the young shoots poke, and from which 
they derive all the protection they need 
from frost. This should be cleared off in 
middle of April, and an occasional canful of 
liquid manure, not too strong, applied to 
keep the plant through the strain of 
flowering. — B. H. B. Symons-Jeune, in 
Country Life. 


HERBACEOUS PJEONIES. 

One of the primary conditions essential to 
the future success of this noble group of 
plants is that of planting them at the 
right time, and of all seasons the early 
autumn is by far the best, and the earlier 
it is done the better. When flowering is 
over, at the end of June or thereabouts, 
the formation of the tubers below T rapidly 
follows, and when this Is complete, the 
crown buds for the next year’s growth 
and flower in turn attain maturity. It is, 
however, at this season— i.c., with the de¬ 
cay of the leaves and stems, that another 
very important stage is begun, namely, 
the sending forth of the new white roots, 
both from the crown buds and also flic old 
and newly formed tubers, at the same 
time, and the importance of getting these 
Pmonies safely planted before these new 
roots are emitted is clear. The months of 
September and October are decidedly the 
best for the operation, for then planting 
can be done with little or no sacrifice. 
Not so, however, when planting is de¬ 
ferred until the spring months when a 
large proportion of the newly-made roots 
is sacrificed and imperfect growth results. 
Pceonies thus treated are, in point of fact, 
thrown for the time into a state of debility 
from which they recover very slowly. The 
loss which the plants sustain by being de¬ 
nuded of their annual complement of 
autumn roots materially affects the 
maturing and developing of the tubers in 
the ensuing summer, and thus a whole 
year is virtually lost to the plants. 
Crown buds of Paeonies which contain a 
flower-bud will, if planted at the right 
time, invariably produce a flower, which 
will, however, be small, as a result of the 
planting. 

When planting Pieonies it should be re¬ 
membered that it is impossible to have 
the soil either too deep or too rich, and 
provision in this direction should be made, 
so that the plants will retain their vigour 
for an almost indefinite period Abund¬ 


ance of liquid-manure in w’inter and 
spring is also of great service to all these 
plants when established. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Colchicum autumnale plenum. — The 

double varieties of Colchicum autumnale 
are especially useful, as they last much 
longer than the single ones and are of 
great value for autumn bloom in the 
border or the rock garden. Pride of place 
among them must be given to the double 
white variety, C. autumnale album 
plenum. The ordinary variety of C. 
autumnale plenum, with double purple 
flow'ers, is also handsome and useful. A 
variety called striatum, with the flowers 
purple and white, does not appeal to me, 
but there is an excellent variety named 
roseum, which has rose-purple blooms. 
The stock I have flowers after the others, 
and I have often had it in bloom until 
near Christmas in mild seasons. These 
double varieties are quite easy to grow, 
as a rule, though in some gardens an ex¬ 
ception may be made, owing to the fact 
that the white one increases but slowly.— 
S. Arnott. 

Accidental combinations —-“ Kirk,” on 
page (>23 of Gardening Illustrated, calls 
attention to the beauty brought about in 
an accidental manner by an alliance of 
Sclagiuella and Primula malacoides grown 
in pans in n cool-house. I have noticed 
that in the garden such accidental hap¬ 
penings often contribute to the attraction 
of some spot. This season, for instance, 
in a garden I noticed how a Clematis with 
lavender-blue flowers intermingled with 
Tropieolum canariense, the pale green 
foliage of which lent additional charm. 
The seeds of the Canary Creeper had 
evidently been dropped and allowed to re¬ 
main, with the result stated. These acci¬ 
dental combinations of plants often bring 
about the most charming results, particu¬ 
larly in the case of climbing plants. It is 
often the odd seeds and odd plants about 
which little notice is taken until they 
burst into bloom and beauty in close proxi¬ 
mity to some other plant on which great 
store is set, and very often it is the inter¬ 
loper that calls for the greater admiration. 
—Leauurst. 

Alstroemerias.— Some people seem to be 
unsuccessful with these, and I think the 
failure is chiefly due to attempting-to grow 
them from established roots instead of 
from seed. They are very difficult to 
transplant, the best way being either to 
sow the seed in the open where they are 
to bloom or in pots from which they can lie 
transferred to their permanent quarters 
with the minimum of disturbance. The 
seeds are slow in germinating, a d if sown 
in spring will probably take a year before 
showing above ground, but if sown as soon 
as ripe in the autumn they will germinate 
well in the spring and make good flower¬ 
ing plants the following year. If treated 
thus, and given a warm, sunny position in 
well-drained, sandy soil, they will go 
ahead and spread rapidly. In my London 
garden they do well. A group of them 
grown from seeds sown in the autumn of 
1913 began to blossom in July, and at the 
time of writing (November 1st) there are 
still several blossoms. The plants, I find, 
are a little tender, and should be protected 
with a mulch of littenor of ashes in severe 
weather.—N. L. 

Cosmos bipinnatus. —The weakest point 
of this for English gardens is that its 
natural season of flowering (October) is 
too late, and it is only after a hot summer 
that it has a chance of blooming before 
being destroyed by frost. It has been re¬ 
commended to sow in February in slight 
heat, to transplant to a frame when 
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2 inches high, and to plant out in April in 1 
a sunny place. The white variety is the 
best. The flowers are valuable for 
cutting, lasting well in water. Its delicate 
Nigella-like foliage and its large and 
shapely single flowers render it a favourite. 
Care should, however, be taken that it is 
not afforded too deep and rich a root-mu, 
or it will grow to too great a height and 
will be proportionately later in coming 
into bloom. Where seed is sown in the 
open in deep, rich soil plants often exceed 
a height of 0 feet and fail to bloom before 
November. Treated in this manner the 
Cosmos is, naturally, valueless for garden 
decoration, whereas if good-sized seedlings 
are planted out at the end of May the 
plants flower before severe weather inter- 


second season with the same results, the 
grower is disappointed, and fears that 
with a change of position matters would 
not be very much improved. My experi¬ 
ence with Physalises leads me to say that, 
given a well-drained, sunny border, the 
pods in the early autumn follow as a 
matter of course. What is the experience 
of other renders of Gardening Illustrated 
with these plants?-— Woodbastwick. 

Seedling Asters.—Those who grow Michael¬ 
mas Daisies to any extent are aware how 
freely seedlings come up. Where the collection 
is large, theee seedlings are ruthlessly de¬ 
stroyed, and correctly so. The number of 
varieties already catalogued is not only un¬ 
wieldy. but highly embarrassing to those who 
may be making a selection, and no good can 
possibly he attained by adding to tile already 
formidable bate. In the case of those who 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


THE BLUE ROCK BINDWEED 
(Convolvulus mauritanicus). 

The illustration shows well the. happy 
placing of this North African Bindweed. 
The enormous quantities of lavender-blue 
flowers borne by a single plant during the 
summer months should encourage every¬ 
one to grow it well. It is shown here on 
the top of a retaining wall, over the edge 
of which it Is allowed to fall, and in no 
way is it more beautiful. This plant has 
occupied the same position for three 
seasons, having received no protection 
whatever. The soil is a heavy, clayey 
loam, yet it blooms with the greatest pro¬ 
fusion, as do many others near by. One 
great attraction of this little plant is seen 
early in the morning when the newly- 
opened flowers are of a lovely violet-blue, 
while those open on previous days are a 
very pale lavender. So different are the 
colours that when first observed one is 
under the impression that a distinct 
variety has appeared. With me it is one 
of the most satisfactory plants in the 
garden, flowering the summer through. It 
is used as a groundwork to beds of Roses, 
edgings to beds where it falls prettily over 
the stones, in vases, and on walls as 
shown—indeed, It may be used in a variety 
of ways, hut seems happiest in a sunny 
position. It is easily propagated by 
division, by cuttings inserted in cold 
frames in autumn, or by seeds, which 
should be sown in autumn to get the best 
results. Seeds sown during September of 
this year have been potted off and are 
forming nice plants. When obtainable, I 
prefer seeds to cuttings. 

The little plant growing between the 
stones below the Bindweed is the Coat- 
flower (Tunica Saxifraga), a native of the 
Pyrenees, and a charming little plant for 
dry places, its wiry foliage being literally 
covered with small pink Gypsophila-like 
flowers right through the summer. 

E. Markham. 


AUTUMNAL FLOWERING ALPINE 
PLANTS. 

I despair of these, and even Sir Frank 
Crisp, with his great collection, runs short 
of them at this time of the year, so I was 
rather pleased to find Miss Willmott 
giving a list in The Garden of those she 
has in flower now. Her garden has a 
very fine warm soil, and the rock garden 
is about as well done as it can be. I only 
cut out a few of the ugly names, such ns 
C. portensclilagiana. Botanists have cer¬ 
tainly a genius for inventing such 
names, and it would not be a bad thing to 
put them on their tombstones when they 
die. Diversity of surface and the right 
placing of things, and also a sunny 
autumn, no doubt help to increase the 
number of the flowering plants. The in¬ 
crease, too, of some of the rare autumn 
Crocuses may help very much. W. 

Miss Willmott writes ns follows: — 

I noticed the following plants with 
not only a solitary one or two flowers, 
hut several, and in some instances 
many : Viola rothomagensis, V. 
florairensis, and others, Saxifraga 
Fortunei, Omphalodes Lucilim, and 
O. nitida, Geum Borisii, G. chiloensc, 
Sedum Sieboldi, S. ternatum, S. 
turkestanicum, Liatris spicata, 
Zausehnorin californica, Erigeron 
inucronatus, Saponarla ocymoidcs, 
Campanula garganica, C. Stansfieldi, 
Erodium Manescavl, E. olympicum, 
Lychnis Lagascie, Phlox G. F. Wilson, 
Satureia pygmies, S Montana, Con¬ 
volvulus sabatius, -C. cantabricus,_C. 


The Blue Bock Bindweed (Convolvulus mauritanicus) and Tunica Saxifraga 
on a retaining wall. ' 


grow only a few plants, the temptation to pre- 
serve seedlings is great. The seedlings occupy 
space which might be more profitably used for 
other and choicer things, and in nearly every 
case they are far inferior to the plants from 
which they sprang.—K irk. 

Iris germanica Mrs. Alan Gray. —This is 
one of the most beautiful of the German 
Irises, and is especially valuable for ite habit' 
of bearing a second crop of bloom in the 
autumn. The flowers are neat and of a pretty, 
soft shade of pinkish-lilac. My plants threw 
up several spikes of bloom in October, which 
lasted on into November. It is very free- 
flowering. 

Aster Rosy Morn. -This is a good pink Star- 
wort. It received high commendation at the 
VV is ley trials, as will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing extract from the report upon these:—“A 
very charming variety, of a good, vigorous 
habit.” Its height is about feet or 5 feet, 
and the full-rayed flowers are of a good pink 
colour with a small golden disc, the entire 
bloom being about 1J inches across.—S. A. 


feres with their display.—W yndham Fitz- 

HERBERT. 

Failures with Physalises.— The brightly- 
coloured pods are not always borne in 
anything like the quantity which the 
flowers preceding them would lead one to 
suppose. Failures that are puzzling to 
those who have not had much experience 
with these plants do sometimes occur. 
A case under my notice recently showed 
that unless the plants are given the ad¬ 
vantage of a sunny position and plenty of 
room, success does not. follow. The 
plants in question had been planted on a 
shady border in good soil, and though 
flowers came, they nearly all dropped off. 
Doubtless the absence of sun had some¬ 
thing to do with HTtrat, as this is the 
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lunoidcs, Verbena venosa, V. cliama:- 
dri folia, Diantlius crontieus, D. galli- 
cus, D. inodorus, D. aridus, D. gluti- 
nosus, D. puberulus, 1). sylvestrls, D. 
microlepis, and 1). m. albus. Geranium 
grandlfloriun, G. Webbianum, G. 
VVallicliianum, Oxulis lobata, O. vnldi- 
viensis, Aeliillea Agora turn, A. Kel- 
lereri, A. Fraasi, A. tomentosa, Litho- 
spermutn graminifollum, Edraian- 
flms divaricus, Cyclamens, Llnnria 
alpina, L. a. rosea, Potentilla Miss 
Willmott, Helinnthennims in many 
varieties, Anthyllis Vulneraria rubra, 
Arctotis aureola, Plumbago Larpent®, 
Ceratostigma Willmottiana, Rosa 
ptimiln, Seabiosa graminifolia, Alys- 
sum tortuosum, Cytisus sehipkaensis, 

O. Warleyanus, Centaurea speciosa, 
Alyssum rostratum, Scutellaria indica 
japoniea, Eactuen perennis, Modiola 
goranioides, Tunica Saxifraga, Ranun¬ 
culus ereticus, Primula capitata, P. 
licliiangensis, Sideritis hyssopifolia, 
Senceio Cineraria, Origanum hy- 
bridum, Silene swertimfolin, Helio- 
tropium anchusmfolium, Polygonum 
spliserostnehyum, P. capitatum, Vcr- 
baccna Purpusi, Ncpeta prostrata, 
Urvillea acaulis, Pratia arenaria, 

P. angulata, and several others. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rock garden. —Any alterations contem¬ 
plated in this department should be seen 
to as soon as convenient. Not only for the 
general appearance, but also for the bene- 
lit of the plants, it is important that the 
plants and rockery be kept dear of fallen 
leaves, otherwise when these commence to 
decay much damage may arise to the more 
tender subjects. Continue to remove any 
exhausted growth and make the appear¬ 
ance of the whole as pleasing as possible. 
Many plants are not sufficiently hardy to 
stand several degrees of frost, therefore 
temporary protection must be afforded 
them. Tills is preferable to covering the 
plants entirely, excluding all light for two 
or three months. One of the best means, 
and the neatest, is to use small pieces of 
Spruce-boughs, which can be pointed and 
put in on the coldest side of the subjects. 
Others less hardy may be completely en¬ 
veloped with them. A covering of cinder 
ashes over the roots is an excellent protec¬ 
tion from cold, damp, and slugs.—F. W. 
Gallop. 

Polygonum affine is a very showy and 
decorative plant for the rock garden 
during September and October. It 
grows over the ground like a carpet and 
produces dense spikes of bright rosy 
flowers, which last for a considerable 
time. This plant can be propagated from 
layers or cuttings, and if planted in a 
clump becomes effective. 

Arenaria balearica seema difficult to estab¬ 
lish in some places whilst growing like a weed 
in others. With me, in tlie smoky atmosphere 
of North London, it seeds all over the place, 
and I have to he careful to keep it in bounds 
or it would soon choke other tilings. Whilst 
preferring a shady position it will do very 
well in the open provided it is not too hot, and 
will blossom freely in such a position, but it 
keeps greenest and looks its best when grown 
in the shade. 1 was told it would not grow 
over clinkers, hut I have not found it at all 
particular in that respect.—W. J. O. 

Anemone rupicola.—This, shown at the 
Chelsea exhibition this year, and then given 
an Award of merit, grows some 8 inches or 
9 inches high, and bears flaltish cups of white, 
tinged outside with violet or pale blue, and 
set off by the citron of the central stamen. 
Tlte segments of the flower are of a kind of 
silky velvet. It is quite hardy, and does best 
in a sandy loam.—A. 

Idnneea canadensis. — This pretty little 
speciee is very happy with me in sandy leaf- 
soil, on the shady side of the rock garden, in 
the somewhat smoky atmosphere of North 
London. It grows rapidly, sending out long 
trailing sprays of little, dainty, bell-shaped 
pink flowers. It seems to he an easier plant, to 
grow than its near ceh^tion, L. boremlis.—N. L. 
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ORCHIDS. 

TIIUNIA MARSHALLIAN A. 

A short time ago I got a fine plant of Thunia 
Marshalliana. As it ie an Orchid I have not 
grown before, I would be much obliged by in¬ 
formation how to grow it, and if it dies down 
completely in winter.—It. W. H. 

[This, which was introduced from Moul- 
moin about 1842, may be described as the 
most useful of the Thuuias. It may be 
hud in bloom in May, and where a good 
•stock is grown the display may be kept up 
for a couple of months at least, due care 
having been taken to grow the plants in 
various temperatures with this end in 
view. The flowers are produced on droop¬ 
ing scapes from the apices of the stems 
before they come to maturity, and are pure 
white on the sepals and petals, with a 
goldcn-yellow-fringed lip veined with 
orange-red. The 

Culture of this Orchid is very easy, 
provided enough heat is sit command. 
The stems may either be potted separately 
or three or four in a pot, the former plan 
being on the whole the better, as it en¬ 
sures simultaneous flowering ; whereas, if 
grown several in a pot, one may be in 
bloom before the-rest. It is easy to group 
several potfuls together, by this means 
making a fine show. The stems at potting- 
time will be quite leafless and the roots 
quite dead. These should be mostly cut 
away, only a few of them being left to 
steady llie stems, which should be placed 
with their base just resting on the com¬ 
post when finished. The compost may 
consist of equal parts of pent, loam-fibre, 
and Sphagnum Moss, the last being as 
fresh as possible and chopped up rather 
finely. To this add a sufficient quantity 
of finely broken crocks to keep the whole 
mass rough and open, but add no sand, as 
in this rough kind of compost it soon gets 
swilled down among the drainage, chok¬ 
ing It up and preventing its free action. 
Single pots may be of the 5-inch size, and 
a couple of inches should bo allowed for 
drainage. As soon as the plants are potted 
up they should lie placed in the warmest 
house at command and in a light, sunny 
position. Frequent syringing is of ad¬ 
vantage, ns it will cause the buds at the 
base to break more freely, but only very 
little water must lie given at the roots 
until they have got a good hold of the 
compost. When they reach the sides of 
the pots a full supply will lie needed, for 
tHe growth Is rapid and the plants gross 
feeders. A little manure-water made 
from well-diluted cow-manure and soot is 
helpful after the pots are full of roots and 
until tlte flower-spikes peep out of the 
top.of the stem, when it should he dis¬ 
continued. Tlte atmosphere must he kept 
very moist and plenty of sunlight allowed 
until the flowers appear, when a shaded 
Ikisition and drier atmosphere help to pre¬ 
serve them. After the flowering is over 
tlte foliage soon commences to decay and 
fall off. when the water supply must 
gradually he reduced, until in winter none 
is required. From November until the 
plants again begin to grow they may be 
turned out of the pots and hung up in 
bundles in any out-of-the-way corner of 
the house, it is very important, however, 
that they he kept warm and dry. tHo tem¬ 
perature never dropping at this time 
beiow about 55 degs.j 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cattleya Warscewiczi (0. gigas).— This 
flowers during the summer, when Orchid 
blooms are none too plentiful. A typical 
form has rose sepals and petals, and a 
crimson-purple lip, with yellow markings 
in the throat. There are several well- 
defined varieties, such ns imperlnlis and 


Sanderiana, which is' uo doubt the finest 
of all the coloured forms. Among the 
rarer kinds are King Edward VII., a very 
richly-coloured form, Mrs. E. Ashworth, 
which gained a first-class certificate at the 
recent Holland House show, and the albino 
Frau Melanie Bcyrodt. C. Warscewiczi 
requires the same treatment as other 
Cattleyas, excepting that to procure good 
strong flower-spikes a more sunny position 
should be chosen, such as near the roof- 
glass. Any repotting should be done about 
a fortnight after the flowers are removed, 
and only enough water should be given to 
keep the soil just moist until the roots are 
established, when tile plants take a long 
rest under cooler and drier conditions.—S. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

November 23rd, 1915. 

Despite tile fact that much vacant space 
existed, there were two features of out¬ 
standing merit at the fortnightly meeting 
held on the above date—viz., the Gold 
Medal Begonia exhibit from Bushey and 
the fine group of Chrysanthemums from 
Merstham. The hardy I’olystichums 
from Mr. Amos Terry were also note¬ 
worthy. Orchids were more numerously 
shown than of late, the Cypripediums now 
coming into season being the most pro¬ 
minent. Of hardy flowers there were 
none, though shrubs were rather freely 
shown. 

HARDY FERNS. 


The group of hardy evergreen Ferns 
(Polystichums) shown by 
Mr. Amos Terry, Hardy Plant Farm, 
Enfield, was of considerable interest, 
demonstrating even at this late date the 
Iiersistent nature of the fronds and the 
high ornament of many varieties. For 
example, the handsome frond-spread and 
the russet-red colouring of T. divisilobum 
laxum were a great attraction, though, un¬ 
doubtedly. the gem of the lot was P. angu- 
lare divisilobum plumosum densurn, a 
glorious plant with an overwhelming 
plenitude of names. Other good varieties 
were grande, grandidens, foliosum, and 
production, all forms of angulare and be¬ 
longing to the divisilobum set. A collec¬ 
tion of some sixty varieties afforded amide 
scope for selection. Hardy Ferns, parti¬ 
cularly Scolopendriums and roiypodiums, 
were freely staged by 
Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, of 
Edmonton, and probably no two genera 
among evergreen kinds can equal these iu 
garden value. The tasselled Hart’s 
Tongues were especially good, such as 
grandiccps, Kelwayi. and others being re¬ 
marked. Equally valuable—even more 
hold and handsome in appearance—were 
those of the erlspum set, of which S. v. 
erispum grande may be taken as nrf indis¬ 
pensable sort. Of Polypodiums, P. vul- 
gnre cambricum, I’, v. c. Barrowi, and 
P. v. c. l’restoni, representing the plumose 
side of the 1’. cambricum forms, were all 
very fine, with I’, trichomanoides as the 
most elegant and diminutive. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The exhibit of these arranged hv Messrs. 
W. Wells, Limited. Merstham, was of an 
exceptional character, the Huge exhibition 
blooms for size probably never surpassed. 
A dozen or so in a stand of such as Lousia 
Pockett and Mrs. G. Drabble (two of tlte 
finest whites) made an imposing display, 
though tlte singles and more moderately- 
sized flowers, ns .Tuno (red), Mary Morris 
(bronze). Brightness (crimson). Crimson 
Velvet, Mensa (a line type of single white), 
Monica Mitchell (crimson) (Award of 
Merit), and Aristocrat, (golden) would be 
jiiorc generally favoured in decoration. 
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As an exhibit of cultural skill, however, 
much might be said in its favour. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

In this department the superb group of 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, from the 
Misses Tate and Tanner, Caldecote 
Towers, Busliey Heath (gardener, Mr. F. 
Streeter), was of exceptional excellence, 
the Gold Medal awarded being well 
merited. The plants in many instances 
were 2 feet or 2J feet in diameter, well 
grown and trained, ami pyramids of 
blossoms. The centre was of the white 
(Tnrnford Hall) variety, the sides being 
formed of Mrs. Bedford and Mrs. Leopold 
de Rothschild, two of the finer pink forms. 
Arches with hanging baskets gave height, 
variety, and an imposing character to the 
whole. This fine winter Begonia has 
never been more strikingly presented. 

Messrs. II. It. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
contributed Begonias of this class together 
with Cyclamen porsicum in many shades 
of colour. 

Messrs. It. F. Felton and Sous, Han- 
over-square, IV.. again arranged a display 
of Solanum neuleatissimuw in conjunction 
with Eucalyptus, the scarlet fruits of the 
former constituting a great attraction. 

Messrs. \V. Cutbush and Sons. Highgate, 
N., had a particularly attractive exhibit 
of soft-wooded Heaths, such as Erica 
autumnalls and E. a. nivea being shown in 
large groups. These just now are most 
useful and attractive ns room plants. 
Compact examples of Drnctena Brunnti 
variegntn were also on view with Per- 
nettyas and Palms. 

Messrs. H. Caunell and Sons-, Eynsford, 
Kent, brought their first display of winter¬ 
flowering Zonal Pelargoniums, than which 
nothing appeared brighter amid the gloom 
of a typical November day. From the 
several dozen vases staged we selected 
Miss Canneil, A. J. Bell, and Lady Roscoe 
(all of pink shades). Firefly (one of the 
most brilliant), Prince of Orange, Princess 
of Wales (rosy-cerise), Louis Chauvin, Sir 
T. Hanbury (crimson), Golden Lion, 
Arabic (bright scarlet), and Scarlet King. 
Single Chrysanthemums in vases were 
also good, such as Sundown Beauty (crim¬ 
son), Gladys Durrant (yellow), Moncreiffe 
White, and Bronze Beauty being the best 
in a nice display. 

CARNATIONS. 

Mr. A. F. Dutton. Ivcr. Bucks, had a 
group chiefly of the new self-coloured 
Louvain (a cerise tone with salmon suffu¬ 
sion), which gained an Award of Merit. 
It is sweetiy-scented, and, if prolific, will 
doubtless prove profitable; otherwise, it 
did not appeal to us as a high-class flower. 
Chelsea (scarlet and white fancy) was 
also noted. 

Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, arranged a nice group of these 
flowers in- all the leading sorts. Niobe 
was n particularly good salmon pink of 
distinct shade in good quality flowers. 
Champion and Triumph hold their own ns 
scarlet and crimson respectively, while 
Gorgeous (cerise) and Wivelsfiold White 
are among the indispensnblcs. A big vase 
of Fairinount (heliotrope) was an attrac¬ 
tion. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston. brought Aster 
grandiflorus, finely-bronzed examples of 
Galax aphyila. together with many alpines 
not in flower. A collection of Nerines. 
Fothergilli, coruscans, Bowdeni, and 
others, were singularly bright and attrac¬ 
tive. 

SHRUBS. 

Mr. L. R. Russell. Richmond, showed 
well-fruited specimens of Crataegus Pyrn- 



scariet, the latter with orange-scarlet 
fruits. Three-feet-high plants were loaded 
with berries. A good Ivy, conspicuous 
amid all for its rich bronze colour, was 
Hedera Helix speetabilis aurea. In 
spring and summer it is green and golden. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, had 
a variety of dwarf shrubs suited to rock- 
work, Abies exeelsa pygma-a, A. ltemonti, 
Junijiers, and others. Symphoricarpus 
vulgaris, S. oceidentalls, Pernettyas in 
variety, Ilippoplnc rhnmnoides, and 
Cotoneaster frigida (full of scarlet fruits) 
were others of note.. 

Messrs. Piper, Ilayswater and Barnes, 
displayed a large collection of shrubs 
similar to that staged at the previous 
meeting. 

ORCHIDS. 

As already indicated, these were in 
stronger force than usual, Messrs. James 
Cypher and Sons bringing from Chelten¬ 
ham a noteworthy lot of Cypripediums. 
Characterised by vigour and exceeding 
freshness, the plants, as well as the 
flowers, appeal, and no group is of greater 
value at this season. Some of The more 
important varieties were C. Sand era?, C. 
Priam (in chestnut, crimson, and white), 
C. Maudia? (in green and white), C. 
Rossetti (yellow and white), C. trium- 
phans (one of the darkest colour, with 
highly-polished petals and pouch), and C. 
Thalia Hon. F. Wellesley. 

Mr. R. Windsor Ricards, Usk Priory, 
Monmouth, also showed the Lady’s 
Slippers in superb examples, the pick of 
his lot being C. Swallowtail, C. Iona 
(Priory variety), of dwarf Habit and most 
distinct, and C. Priory Beauty (a Lord 
Tankerville hybrid, from which it has ob¬ 
viously taken its freedom of flowering). C. 
Actuals, vnr. Blanca (a shapely yellow and 
white), and a few chaste Cattleyas were 
also in this group. 

Messrs. Flory and Black, Langley. 
Slough, had the lovely pink-flowered 
Brasso-Cattleya Merlin and Lmlio-Cattleya 
Boia, the pink sepals, crimson-maroon lip, 
and big white side blotches near the 
throat forming a line contrast. 

Messrs. J. and A. MacBean, Cooks- 
bridge, had the new Sophro-Cattleya Pearl, 
C. Hardyana, and Odontioda Charles- 
worth!, and O. Diana (of glowing crimson 
colour). 

Messrs. Charleswortli and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, displayed a group rich in 
Odontoglossums, Odontiodas, and Epiden- 
drunts. Of the former, such as Lambeaui- 
anum appealed at once. Odontioda Joan 
(intensely rich dark crimson) and O. Hip- 
■polyta (rosy coloured) were very beautiful. 
Many spikes of Epidendrum vitellinum 
gave a particularly welcome touch of 
colour, the rich orange-scarlet, showing to 
perfection. Trichopilia Gouldi was also 
shown in plenty. 

Messrs. Sander and Son. St. Albans, 
had some lovely Cattleyas, C. Fabia alba 
(with strongly-veined rose and yellow lip), 
C. Fabia (crimson and rose), Brasso- 
Cattleya Pallas (rosy-pink and yellow) 
being some of the best. Saccolabium cal- 
ceolare is of miniature growth, the 
brownish-crimson sepals and white lip 
very distinct notwithstanding. 

Mr. Gurney Fowler showed Lanlio- 
Cattleya King Manoel, with orange-red 
sepals and crimson-yellow blotched lip. 
It gained an Award of Merit. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals for groups appears in our 
advertisement columns. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —Zft w Edition, 12th, revioed, with deacriptiona 
aS all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their cidlure and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, Us.; 
post free, ISs. Od. 0/ all Booksellers or from the oftce 
or Gardexiho I LLt-’STIl at i:l>, 0.1, Lincoln's /ml Fields, 

I JfOtidon , I Y.C. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In- bloom November lSrir .—Lnpagcria 
rosea, Clematis, Roses, yew Zealand 
Veronicas, Jastninum nudiflorum, Pampas 
Grasses (four hinds), Hardy Fuchsias (in 
variety), Viburnum rhytidophyllum, 
Dwarf Gorsr, Andromeda floribunda, 
Lonicera lleckroiti (and others). Heaths 
(in variety), Mcnziesias (in variety), 
Ilamamclis virylnica, Myrtle, Strawberry- 
tree, Lauruslintis, Genista hirsuta, Pcnt- 
slcmons, Snapdragons, Kaffir Lily, Fumi¬ 
tory, Aubrictia, Hellebore, Lily of the 
Field, Hardy Cyclamens, Polygala Cliamw- 
bu.rus purpurea. Hardy Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Winter Heliotrope, Tritclcia uni¬ 
flora, Tree Ivies. 

Trees, shrubs, and plants with beau¬ 
tiful leaves and fruits. —Bambusa nitida. 
Red Willow, Reed Mace, Flag Iris, Zizania 
latifolia, Quercus cocclnea. Beech, deci¬ 
duous Cypress, Rose species (several), 
Sweet Bay, Ceanothus, Clematis orien- 
talis, Skimmia japanica, S. Fortune!, 
Cydonia (various), Bor, Epimedium, Red 
and Yellow berried Hollies, Yews, Alex¬ 
andrian Laurel,' Herberts (in variety), 
Cotoneastcrs (in variety), Pernettyas (in 
variety), Cornus alba, Partridge Berry, 
Vaccinium pcnnsylranicum. Pearl Berry, 
Muhlenbeckia complcxa, Azaleas, Maples, 
Hypericum Androswnium, Winter Sweet 
(Chimonanthus fra grans), Pratia ilicifolia, 
Sedum Sicboldi, Viburnums, Cornus 
florida, Andromeda polifolia, Weigelas, 
Liquidambar. 

Work of the week.—A wall having a 
north-easterly aspect in the fruit garden 
has been cleared of trained Cherry-trees, 
which were not a success. It is now in¬ 
tended to use this wall space for some of 
the choicer and less hardy climbers, such 
as Lupageria, Fire-bush, etc., and a large 
piece of ground forming a wide border 
opposite will be devoted to some of the 
more interesting and less hardy shrubs. 
The position is sheltered on the north side 
by n wood of the Corsican Pine. In this 
part of the garden the soil is of a sandy 
nature. Further progress lias boon made 
with the replanting of the Japanese Stone- 
crop. A few large Osmanthi which 
were encroaching on a Grass walk have 
been cut away at the base. A quantity of 
Narcissus Henry Irving has been planted 
in the Ilcatli garden in a wide, irregular 
line near one of the walks. All orna¬ 
mental plants in tubs and vases have been 
taken to places of safety for the winter. 
Dahlias and Cardinal Lobelias have also 
been lifted and stored. The Lobelias have 
been put into boxes and placed in a cold 
frame, where slight protection will he 
given them at night, and where they are 
not so liable to become dry. Some largo 
plants of Sweet Verbena growing in the 
open have been protected by working in 
Bracken among them. A layer of the 
Bracken has also been placed over estab¬ 
lished edgings of Convolvulus mauritani- 
cus anti beds of Crinums. Large speci¬ 
mens of the Californian Poppy have been 
given protection In the form of a heap of 
ashes over the crowns. Fir boughs have been 
placed over Mutisia ilicifolia nndClianthus 
puniceus growing on outside walls, as a 
slight protection from severe frosts, while 
Bracken serves tHo same purpose placed 
among the branches of Eupatorium Wein- 
mannianum. A few plants of Clematis 
alpina have lioon planted to fall over some 
large boulders! E. M. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Vines In pots.— These are usually grown 
to produce the earliest Grapes, when these 
are required to be ripe iu April and May. 
This allows the starting of permanently 
planted rods in the early vinery being 
postponed till the end of the year or a 
little later. Stout, well-ripened canes are 
necessary, and if these were pruned and 
shortened to the requisite length when 
they shed their leaves they will be in ex¬ 
cellent condition for starting at any time. 
Before introducing them to the forcing- 
house, the latter should be thoroughly 
cleansed. The i»ts may be stood on a 
couple of boards over the hot-water pipes 
and some 9 inches distant, from them at 
the front of the house, when there is no 
other means of providing bottom-heat for 
them, such as beds capable of holding a 
good body of tree leaves. If strips of 
wood 3 inches to 4 inches in width are 
nailed on to both edges of the shelf, con¬ 
verting it into a shallow trough, the latter 
can be filled later with suitable compost 
for the roots pushed out from the crock 
holes at the sides and bottom of the pots 
to feed into. These vents are best en¬ 
larged before placing the pots in position, 
and when there is but one only to each 
pot, stand the latter on a strip of turf. 
Something firm, such as inverted pots or 
piers built of loose bricks, is necessary to 
stand the pots on when they are to be 
plunged in leaves, this is to prevent them 
moving ns the leaves subside. Until the 
buds break, the canes in all cases should 
be allowed to hang point downwards, 
moistening them twice daily, and on the 
second occasion early enough to allow of 
their drying before dusk. A humid atmo¬ 
sphere secured by the use of the syringe 
and sprinkling of the floors twice daily is 
essential, and until the buds swell and 
burst a day and night temperature of 
55 degs. and 50 degs. is ample. A rise of 
10 degs. to 15 degs. is allowable in bright 
weather before admitting air at the open¬ 
ings. Make the most of solar warmth by 
closing not later than one p.m., syringing 
and damping down at once. 

Pot Cherries.— These should be housed 
ns soon as the structure in which they are 
to be forced has been cleaned and made 
ready for them, as they are now much 
better under cover than left in the open 
for the soil to become saturated with rain 
or snow water. Whatever attention the 
trees may require in the way of pruning 
and cleaning can then be done as oppor¬ 
tunity offers. Cherries planted in a pre¬ 
pared border with their branches, or stems 
in the case of cordons, trained under the 
roof should be finally looked over, pruned, 
and dressed with an insecticide after the 
house has been cleaned down, following 
this up by top-dressing the border after 
an inch or so of the exhausted surface- 
soil has been removed. In the prepara¬ 
tion of the compost for this purpose, a 
liberal quantity of old plaster or lime 
rubbish should be employed, or. if this is 
difficult to obtain, then use bone-meal. 
Spread the compost evenly, and tread it 
quite firm. The house must be kept cool 
until starting time arrives, but the border 
in the interval must on no account be 
allowed to want for water. 

French Eeans. —Seed should now r be 
sown every ten or fourteen days in 0-inch 
and 7-inch pots where a regular supply 
from now and onwards is required. The 
pots should be half filled witli a compost 
of loam and leaf-mould or spent Mushroom 
dung, and be placed where the compost 
can become quickly warmed through. The 
seed can then be sown, dibbling in from 
seven to nine Beans iu a pot, reducing (he 
plants, when up. to five, and leaving the 
most robust. Aftei^-H*e first pnlrpf leaves 
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has developed fill the spaces in the pots 
with a similar kind of compost, and to 
support the plants as growth progresses 
place pieces of old Birch brooms or similar 
material round the sides of the pots. 
When the plants begin to bear, weak 
liquid-manure assists in the quick develop¬ 
ment of the pods, which are best gathered 
as soon as of a serviceable size, for the 
earlier the plants are relieved of them the 
longer do they continue in bearing. The 
best position for the plants at present is 
a shelf near the roof glass in a house 
where the tempcnature ranges from 
00 degs. to 05 degs. A quickly-maturing 
variety should be selected for early 
forcing. Of these, Plentiful can bo recom¬ 
mended. 

Parsnips.— The roots are now being 
lifted and stored in the same way as 
Carrots. 

Jerusalem Artichokes —As the tubers 
are now mature the crop is being lifted. 
These keep best pitted in the open, not 
placing too many in one pit on account of 
the risk of their becoming heated and 
spoilt. Medium-sized well-shaped tubers 
are preferred for planting; these are kept 
apart and put into a separate pit. 

Turnips _As the weather is still favour¬ 

able for these, pulling and clamping will 
be deferred until it becomes inevitable. 
For present requirements sufficient roots 
to meet the demand for each week are 
pulled and placed in the Potato store. 
Late sowings, which are much in the 
nature of a lottery, will this season yield 
a very serviceable lot of roots; but this 
means that there will be none left to 
supply green tops in the spring. 

Mushrcoms.— A bed on which the Mush¬ 
rooms are now showing freely has been 
uncovered, this being no longer needed. 
Another bed has been spawned and soiled 
down, and will remain uncovered so long 
as the temperature is anywhere between 
05 degs. and 70 degs. A further lot of 
material for the making of another bed 
is now undergoing preparation by turning 
it every other day or so. The making up 
of a bed in this way every few weeks 
maintains the temperature of the house 
between 55 degs. and 00 degs., which is 
quite warm enough for Mushrooms with¬ 
out artificial aid. Under these conditions 
Mushrooms of the best quality are 
obtained, while the yielding capacity of 
beds in bearing is considerably pro¬ 
longed. Less damping down is also re¬ 
quired, as the atmosphere is thus con¬ 
tinuously charged with a certain amount 
of humidity, which condition more nearly 
approaches that under which Mushrooms 
are produced naturally in the open air. 

Miscellaneous work. —In wet weather 
seed tubers of early varieties of Potatoes 
should be sorted over and laid out thinly 
on latticed shelves in a cool place. Edin¬ 
burgh Castle, which proved such a re¬ 
markable cropper iu the past season, and 
the eating quality of which up to the pre¬ 
sent leaves nothing to be desired, will be 
largely planted next season. It is also an 
excellent kind for frame culture, as it 
yields a larger quantity of tubers than 
the generality of early varieties when 
grown under the same conditions. All 
ware should also be turned over, removing 
decayed or decaying tubers when doing so. 
Onions, too, should he looked over, spread¬ 
ing out the bulbs of the keeping varieties 
lldnly as more space, becomes available. 
Advantage of such weather should also be 
taken to pot up a good quantity of Sea- 
kale crowns for future use, as these can 
be stood outdoors afterwards until re¬ 
quired for forcing. If slight frost should 
occur they will take no harm, but. on the 
contrary, force ail the more readily. In 
the event of very severe weather setting in 


it is then advisable to cast a good thick¬ 
ness of litter over them, not to protect the 
crowns, but to prevent damage to the pots. 

Fruit-room. —The fruit on the shelves 
needs to be looked over every few days, 
ns unless removed decaying fruits quickly 
contaminate those around them. Pears 
should not be handled more than Is abso¬ 
lutely necessary when ripe or ripening, 
otherwise the skins will show every mark 
and the appearance of the fruit be spoilt. 
An equable, cool, and slightly moist 
atmosphere is necessary for the keeping of 
mid-winter and late sorts of Apples and 
Pears, and the creation of draughts by the 
opening of windows or ventilators should 
be avoided. 

Caladiunts and Gloxinias _These must 

now' be stored away for the winter under 
the stage in a house where the temperature 
for the next three months will not exceed 
60 degs. After the leaves have quite died 
down the pots are best turned on their 
sides and stacked one above another when 
necessary, to economise space. They 
should be examined now and again be¬ 
cause if the soil is allowed to become too 
dry, dry-rot will set in and much disap¬ 
pointment be caused when they come to be 
shaken out in spring. A little water now 
and again serves to maintain vitality and 
keeps the tubers sound and plump. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Cleansing fruit trees.— Most of the pests 
fruit trees are subject to can be effectually 
dealt with while the trees are leafless and 
iu a dormant state. As soon as the prun¬ 
ing is completed all cuttings, leaves, and 
other rubbish should be cleared away from 
beneath the trees and burnt. All Apple, 
Pear, and other fruit trees that are 
affected with mussel-scale or American 
blight should be cleansed of these pests 
directly the pruning and training are com¬ 
pleted, and before top-dressings of any 
kind are applied. In very bad cases it is 
necessary to scrape the bark with a flat 
piece of wood or a piece of hoop-iron, 
afterwards thoroughly scrubbing with a 
hard brush. After this is done all trees 
should be thoroughly sprayed with caustic 
soda wash, or one of the effective pro¬ 
prietary washes that can be bought ready 
mixed. These winter sprays are best 
applied by a knapsack sprayer, but in the 
case of a small garden a band syringe with 
a suitable spraying nozzle does equally 
well. Care should be taken that every 
part of the tree is thoroughly wetted with 
the wash. 

Wall climbers should now be gone over 
and the shoots secured to their supports. 
Pruning for the most part should be left 
until the spring, merely thinning out 
crowded growths for the present. Any¬ 
thing of doubtful hardiness should be pro¬ 
tected. Spruce branches worked in 
thinly among the shoots, or tied over, 
will answer the purpose, and admit a 
fair amount of light and air, thus dispel¬ 
ling moisture more quickly than when 
closer protecting materials are employed. 
Excessive moisture during winter is 
disastrous to many plants. 

Tea Roses.— The true Tea Roses are not 
so hardy ns the Hybrid Teas and the 
Chinas, and unless protection of some kind 
is provided in severe weather they will be 
found very much weakened, and some¬ 
times killed outright. It is easy to avoid 
this by drawing up around the base of 
the plants a mound of soil from the 
borders or beds, thus preserving from in¬ 
jury the lower buds, which will then pro¬ 
duce strong flowering shoots. Tea Roses 
are so very precocious in the matter of 
pushing their buds on the slightest spell 
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of mild weather that It Is wise to put off 
protection until severe frosts ore feared, 
but it will be safe to protect them now 
without fear of causing untimely growth. 

Kniphofias are somewhat tender. The 
tops of each plant should be gathered 
together, twisted spirally, and tied in 
such n way that the growth centres are 
protected by tile leaves. As a further pre¬ 
caution a mound of ashes should be formed 
round each plant, coal-ashes being an ex¬ 
cellent protector. 

Montbretlas will succeed if left in the 
ground In all ordinary winters, but on 
cold, wet soil some protection should be 
afforded them. The safest and best plan 
is to lift them annually, winter in boxes, 
and plant out in April. Given this treat¬ 
ment they will be found to bloom much 


Perpetual Carnation cuttings inserted 
about six weeks ago are well rooted and 
ready for shifting into thumb pots. After 
potting they are well watered and placed 
on a shelf near the roof glass in a house 
having an atmospheric temperature of 
CO degs. at night. 

Malmaisons. — Layers of Malmaisons 
that were potted during September are 
now sufficiently rooted for transferring to 
0-inch pots. Before repotting, the plants 
are examined and any foliage affected with 
rust removed and burnt. As the plants 
are taken out of the pots they will be 
dipped in a solution of sulphide of potas¬ 
sium ($ oz. to a gallon of water). The 
compost for Malmaisons should consist 
chiefly of good fibrous loam, a good pro¬ 
portion of finely-broken crocks and lime 


Pointettias now need a drier atmo¬ 
sphere, ns the bracts are approaching 
their full development. Manure-water 
must be discontinued or the bracts will . 
shrivel earlier than would otherwise be 
the case. 

Carrots In frames.— Toung Carrots are 
much appreciated in the spring, when the 
old roots begin to lose colour and are of 
little value as a vegetable except for 
flavouring. At this season brick pits 
having a depth of 4 feet or 5 feet nre the 
most suitable for the •production of 
Carrots. Collect a quantity of fresh 
leaves 'and place them in a heap to fer¬ 
ment, so that a gentle bottom heat may 
be available directly the bed is made. In 
making the hotbed tread the leaves very 
lightly, and bring them to within 18 inches 
of the glass, and over this place 10 inches 
of light, rich soil and press lightly with a 
wooden rake. When the surface has been 
made level sow the seeds broadcast and 
lightly cover them with finely-sifted soil, 
which should be fairly moist. As soon ns 
the seedlings appear soft water may be 
afforded, using a fine rose can. Sufficient 
covering material should be provided to 
keep the pit free from frost; but it should 
be removed whenever the weather permits 
in order to ndmit all the light possible, 
so that the plants may not become drawn. 

Swedes. — Though Swedes are not 
strictly a kitchen garden crop, the forced 
tops are often appreciated in the winter. 

If a number of roots nre put into boxes of 
soil and placed in a dark cellar or room 
they will soon provide leaf-growth suitable 
for cooking. 

Parsley. —Pits or frames containing 
Parsley should be kept well aired, though 
it Is not wise to expose the plants to too 
much frost or heavy rains. Keep all bad 
leaves picked off. 

Chervil should be protected from severe 
frost and snow. Have suitable materials 
in readiness for protecting the different 
crops, a sharp frost following on a wet 
period being more disastrous than when 
everything is fairly dry. 

Mushrooms.— Where n regular supply of 
Mushrooms is required it is necessary to 
make up a fresh bed every three or four 
weeks from the present time until the end 
of March. It is Important that the manure 
be thoroughly prepared (as previously de¬ 
scribed) before it is taken into the Mush¬ 
room-house. Beds in full bearing must 
not be subjected to too much heat, it being 
far better to err on the side of too little 
than too much. F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Regal Pelargoniums.— These, now in 
3-inch pots, are in excellent order for 
shifting into those in which they will 
bloom. For ordinary purposes 5-inch and 
6-inch pots are large enough, and fine 
bushy plants which will bloom profusely 
can be grown in such pots. For exhibition 
it is better to rely upon yearling plants 
which have been cut back. These, if 
grown on into 9-inch pots, will make mas¬ 
sive and well-furnished plants by the 
spring shows, and if the individual blooms 
are not so large, they are much more 
freely produced than is the ease wdth 
young plants. After repotting it is 
advisable to place the plants in an inter¬ 
mediate heat—if possible ujion a shelf 
near the light. From time to time an in¬ 
spection ought to be given lest an outbreak 
of aphis should occur. A light vaporising 
in time may save much future trouble. 

Alonsoa Incisifolia. —In the course of 
the week a good batch of A. incisifolia was 
potted off into 3-inch pots. The seedlings 
are strong and thrifty* having, up till now. 
been grown quite cool. Meantime, after 
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more freely and the flowers will be of 
better quality. 

Fallen leaves.— Now that the leaves have 
all fallen a general clearing up will be 
made, the necessary quantity required 
for hot-beds and leaf-soil being carted to 
their respective places. The fronts of the 
shrubberies will be raked clear, but the 
leaves at the back, and where they are not 
unsightly, and whore there is no danger of 
their blowing about, nre allowed to re¬ 
main. All fallen or wind-blown leaves 
should be removed from the rock garden, 
or as they decay there is danger of their 
rotting the smaller-growing plants. In 
mild weather any planting of trees and 
shrubs may still be done, but at this time 
of the year a mulching to protect the roots 
is more necessary than when the planting 
was done early in tt^-rmtum 
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rubble, a little wood ashes, and bone-meal. 
The rotting should be done firmly and 
evenly, and n small stake placed to each 
plant. If this is done, further support 
will not be necessary until the plants 
begin to form flower-shoots. The pots 
may be placed closely together at present, 
but when the side growths appear more 
space will be needed. If the soil is fairly 
moist at the time of repotting, the water- 
i ing may be deferred for a few days, when 
all the plants should bo given a thorough 
soaking. After this stage very careful 
| watering will be necessary, ns a damp con¬ 
dition results in yellow, drooping foliage. 
If kept a little on the dry side they will 
grow slowly and hardily. Sufficient heat 
I only to maintain the dryness of the atmo- 
| sphere in the house should be kept in the 
hot water-pipes, and liberal ventilation 
afforded in all weathers. 


Ferns and fine-foliaged plants in the greenhouse. 
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potting, they are receiving a little heat in 
order that root action may be stimulated. 
As soon as possible the plants will be 
transferred to 5-inch pots, in which they 
will bloom. This Aionsoa is well adapted 
for spring blooming, and the scarlet 
flowers afford a striking contrast in colour 
to the pure white of Itoraau Hyacinths 
and other white flowers, of which there 
are so many in the earlier part of the year. 

Hydrangeas. — A further batch of 
cuttings of Hydrangeas lias gone into the 
propagating case. The young plants will 
be grown on the single-stem system. Such 
plants, carrying one good head, are very 
useful for greenhouse and for other work. 

Stove. —The winter-blooming Begonias, 
B. Gloire de Lorraine and others, are now 
very effective, and either as isolated plants 
or in colonies they attract attention. 
Cyprlpediums are blooming freely, and if 
these are not so pronounced in colour as 
many of the other Orchids, their value at 
this time of the year is undeniable. 
Thunbergia laurifolia, with its pale-blue, 
Gloxinia-like blooms, is always welcome; 
but this plant (like the Ixorhs), to be 
perfectly satisfactory, requires a trifle 
more beat than tlic general run of stove- 
flowering plants. Some good pieces of 
Pentas earnea are noteworthy. The value 
of P. earnea as a winter-flowering subject 
is such that it is intended to increase the 
quantity for next season’s work. In a 
short time another display may be ex¬ 
acted from Bougainvillea Sanderiana. 
Some years ago a feature used to be made 
of Libonia floribundn at this time; but 
owing to tlie popularity of the winter 
Begonias it was gradually suiierseded by 
these plants, and, to my regret, I have 
lost sight of it. Teuiperature at night 
will suffice if kept round about 03 degs., 
and fine-foliaged plants may be syringed 
once a day—early in the afternoon—when 
there is bright sunshine. 

Greenhouses. — Greenhouses and con¬ 
servatories are never, I think, so attractive 
us they are just at this season of the year, 
us tlie re always seem to me to be a mas¬ 
siveness and a much more natural look 
about the winter-flowering stuff—Chrysan¬ 
themums, Salvias, Eupatoriums, Liliums, 
and such tall-growing plants—than there 
is among Pelargoniums, Begonias, and the 
usual summer occupants of these struc¬ 
tures generally. Chrysanthemums are, of 
course, the principal feature at present, 
and these, now chiefly grown in bush 
form, have turned out very well. Many of 
the older favourites have been retained— 
indeed for growing as bushes they are 
superior to many of the introductions of 
more recent date, these being, generally 
speaking, more adapted for the production 
of large blooms. These plants are now re¬ 
ceiving no stimulants of any kind. One 
side of a small span accommodates about 
forty i»ts of Chrysanthemums. These 
were May-struck cuttings, the young 
plants having been planted out, lifted, and 
potted early in October. They have made 
excellent stuff and will, by and bye, pro¬ 
vide a lot of material for cutting. Salvias 
are bright and showy. S. rutilans, if not 
quite so bold in habit as the other 
varieties grown, is yet worth inclusion— 
not only for its graceful sprays of pink 
flowers, but for the attractive odour 
given off by the foliage when bruised. 
Eupatoriums, now blooming freely, give 
variety, nnd are useful alike for decora¬ 
tion and for cutting. Mandevilla 
suaveolens continues to provide sprays, 
and large pieces of Cytisus racemosus are 
useful. Watering is not now so insistent, 
but in the case of plants in large i>ots daily 
inspection is the rule, and all watering is 
done in the mornye^ . 
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Cinerarias and Primulas.— During the 
week a little weak stimulant was given to 
plants of Cinerarias and of Primulas that 
have filled their pots with roots. Both of 
these plants are very promising, and, so 
far, healthy nnd clean. Meantime, they 
are given quite cool treatment, no heat 
being allowed except oh frosty nights, ns 
they are not required to bloom yet awhile. 

Fruit-houses will now be ready for their 
annual cleaning out, nnd in weather when 
outside work cannot be forwarded such 
cleaning ought to be pushed on. Pains 
taken now to thoroughly cleanse houses 
are always well repaid, nnd a good 
application of hot lime-wash to yalls is 
advisable. When Vines or Peach-trees 
are dormant some object to turning on 
tlie heat even for the short time cleaning 
is proceeding; but I think while this dis¬ 
agreeable. though needful, work is being 
carried out no evil effects will follow if the 
houses are made ns comfortable as pos¬ 
sible for the workmen. 

Surplus Wallflowers.— Last season a con¬ 
siderable number of surplus Wallflowers 
was utilised among Grass, and, encouraged 
by the success which followed the experi¬ 
ment, extended use will be made of such 
plants for spring flowering. No especial 
pains were taken witli the planting. The 
soil was shaken from the roots of the 
plants, which were then notched in with 
the spade—exactly as small forest trees 
are handled by foresters. Almost without 
exception the plants quickly took hold, 
grew well, and flowered abundantly. In 
the course of the week a beginning was 
made with this work, which will be enn-_ 
tinned as time permits until all the surplus 
plants have been disposed ot'. They are 
planted in good colonies in lough Grass, 
on the edge of terraces, under Apple-trees 
—in fact, wherever there is room for 
them, and where they will he seen. 

Auriculas. —The time is again at hand 
when Auriculas planted In damp (that is, 
damp in winter) soil, or in unfavourable 
places, ought to be lifted and put in safety 
either in a lighter soil with a sunny ex¬ 
posure or in cold frames. It is not, I 
know, always considered needful to go to 
this trouble; but in tlie case of choice and 
rare varieties it is always as well to tie 
on the safe side. 

Alpines in pots. — Similarly, it is 
advantageous at this time to place spare, 
or young, plants of alpines in pots into 
cold frames. If left out many of them 
will perish from excessive damp, or 
from water-logging at the roots. If at all 
possible let them be plunged rim-deep in 
a bed of weathered ashes, keeping the 
sashes off the frames unless a period of 
excessive wet, or of snowfalls, is ex¬ 
perienced. 

Irises from seed. —In the course of the 
week sowings were made of some of tlie 
Californian Irises. These, if sown at this 
time, put into cold frames, and planted 
out in spring, will bloom during next year. 
There are some handsome things among 
them, and the varieties sown included I. 
Douglaslana, I. bracteata, I. tenax, and 
I. Wntsoniana. The seeds were sown in 
pans and covered with sheets of glass 
until germination takes place. 

Kitchen garden.— In the earlier part of 
the week some little progress was made 
with digging and trenching; but after¬ 
wards very stormy weather put an end to 
outside work. The first snowstorm of tlie 
season occurred on November 11th, and 
the hills in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood still remain white-crested. This is 
earlier than has been recorded for quite 
a number of years. W. McGuffqg. 

Hal mac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening fre& of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be dearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor ©/"Gardening, 
63, Lincoln'8 Inn Fields, London, IV. C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address, 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of dale, 
queries cannot always be replied ter m the issue 
immediately following their receipt. ]\ e do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem , leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist, in its determination. We hare 
received, from several correspondents single sj/eci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe ami otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Tropseolum tuberosum (A/. B .).—This should 
always be grown in open spots in the poorest 
of ©oils, supporting the branches or allowing 
them to trail along the ground. As it is not 
hardy in all soils, lift the tubers in autumn, 
and store them in a dry place through the 
winter. It is a native of Peru. 

Saintpaulia ionantha (G. G .).—This is the 
name of the plant a leaf of which you send us. 
The flowers are violet in colour. It has now 
become an established favourite in gardens, 
and is at home in the stove or warm conserve 
tory, while in the summer it may be grown in 
the greenhouse. It is easily increased by 
leaves in the same way as the Gloxinia. 

Keeping Pelargoniums (P .).—We take it 
your plants have been in the open. If so. lift 
them and trim ofl the most of the leaves and 
cut in the long roots. Pot them into small 
pots, give them a good watering to settle the 
soil, and then stand them in some spare room. 
If frost threatens, place some old newspapers 
over them. Keep the soil fairly dry in the 
pots, as it often happens that plant© are more 
injured by damp than frost. Plants with their 
root© in wet soil are more liable to suffer from 
frost than if the soil is dry. 

Wintering Fuchsias (S.). —Fuchsias, after 
they have done flowering, can be wintered in 
any outhouse or spare room from which frost 
is excluded. They require, when dormant, 
only sufficient water to keep the wood from 
shrivelling. A loft over a stable would do very 
well if the frost is kept out. In the spring 
the plants can be brought into the light and 
watered, when, they will soon break into 
growth again. When some growth lias been 
made they may be pruned into shape and re¬ 
potted, being very careful with the watering- 
pot until they are growing freely. 

Pruning Monthly Roses (E. B .).—These 

Roses require very little pruning, save cutting 
right down one at least of the oldest growths 
in order to fill up the bases and keep up a 
supply of new shoots. You can also cut doivn 
all the growths to the ground in the winter, 
by which system they do not flower so early, 
but the blooms come larger, are more con¬ 
tinuously produced—in fact, the plants con¬ 
tinue to flower right up to the time that frosts 
cut them down. If you can give the plants a 
good mulch of rotten manure, this will do a 
deal of good. If the weather is dry during the 
summer water freely. 

Palms unhealthy (S. H .).—In all proba¬ 
bility vour Palms have been allowed to get 
too dry. and thus cause the unhealthy colour. 
If the root© have not suffered, the plants will 
gradually regain their green tint, if watered 
when necessary with weak soot-water, while 
some of the patent manure© are quicker in 
their action. If the leaves are regularly 
washed, both on the upper surface and under¬ 
neath, with warm soapy water, this will also 
tend to keep them in good health. In the case 
of many Palms, the root© are of a deep, de¬ 
scending nature, lienee the major portion 
twists around the bottom of the pot and some¬ 
time© lifts the ball of soil altogether. Such 
being tlie case, they suffer from drought, more 
quickly than many subjects; but at the same 
time care mi“t be taken uot to keep the soil 
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in a sodden condition, as drainage is abeo- 
lut-ely necessary to the welfare of the plants. 
Overpotting, too, must be guarded against. 

Keeping Gloxinias (H. C.). — Gradually 
diminish the water supply till the foliage dies 
down and the plants become quite dormant, 
when they should be kept dry. During the 
time the leaves are dying down let the plants 
have all the light possible. In the winter 
you may leave tne corms in the pots or shake 
them out and lay them in boxes of dry sand. 
The temperature of the house in which the 
Gloxinia corms are kept during the winter 
should never fall below' 45 degs. Repot early 
next March, being very careful as regards 
watering until you see that growth is on the 
move. 

Plumbago coccinea (L. L.). —This, a very fine 
form of P. rosea, is very useful for supplying 
cut bloom at this time of the year. It is 
easily grown and does not occupy much space, 
as it is of close, upright growth. Useful little 
plants can be grown in a few months if cut¬ 
tings of the young wood are taken of! with a 
heel and inserted in sandy, peaty soil. Plunge 
the pots in a brisk bottom-heat, and pinch out 
the points of the shoots twice during the 
summer to induce the plants to become bushy. 
Cut down the plants to within a few inches 
of the soil in the spring, potting into 6-inch 
pots and using a free, open soil, consisting of 
loam (two parts), peat lone part), and some 
charcoal and sand. Grow* the plants in a stove 
close up to the glass and pinch the shoots 
about twice w’hen 3 inches long, afterwards 
allowing them to bloom. 

Camellia buds dropping (L. II .).—Three pos¬ 
sible reasons suggest themselves for your 
Camellias dropping their buds. Firstly, an ex¬ 
cess of moisture at the roots; secondly, the 
reverse of this, as plants in tubs or .boxes may 
get dry in the centre of the ball of earth 
without that fact being suspected; and, 
thirdly, which is a frequent cause, an insuffi¬ 
cient circulation of air throughout the struc¬ 
ture in which they are grown. Very bad cases 
of bud-dropping are often cured by additional 
ventilation, for it must be borne in mind that 
the Camellia is nearly, if not quite, hardy, 
and greatly resents being coddled in any way. 
An examination will reveal the fact whether 
the plants are too wet or too dry. and if no 
fault can be found in this respect, more air 
should be given, especially during the dull, 
damp days often experienced in autumn and 
winter. 

FRUIT. 

Pear-trees not fruiting (W. A .).—What 

your trees want is root-pruning, which may be 
done at once, and in the following manner :— 
Open a trench some 3 feet or 4 feet distant 


from the stems, 18 inches wide, and some 2 feet 
in depth, cutting off any injured roots, and 
grubbing under the ball with a broad chisel 
to cut of! any tap-roots that may be finding 
their way into the subsoil, filling the space up 
with some good loam to which has been added 
some manure. Then fork off the surface soil 
some 6 inches deep, and put on the mixture 
recommended above, with over all a mulch of 
good manure. Such treatment should help to 
create fibrous roots and lead to the formation 
of fruit-buds. It would also be advisable to 
syringe the trees with the well-known and 
now so largely U6ed caustic alkali solution. 

VEGETABLES. 

Preserving Turnips in winter (P .).—When 
Turning are grown in drills and have room 
enough, it is a good plan to draw a little 
earth up over the roots with the hoe on either 
side of the rows. This will, in a great measure, 
prevent that alternate freezing and thawing 
that do so much injury, as then the plants 
can be pulled up intact just before severe 
frosts set in and be laid into hollow trenches, 
just burying the bulbs with soil and covering 
with strawy litter. They will keep in good 
condition in that way for a long time. A few 
roots should, however, be stored away in some 
cool place to be at hand in very bad weather. 

Grubs in Carrots (A. M. M .).—Your Carrots 
have been attacked by the grubs of the 
Carrot-fly (Psila rosoe), a small black fly about 
a quarter of an inch long and measuring 
about half an inch across the wings. It ap¬ 
pears in the spring and lays its eggs in the 
Carrots just below the surface of the ground. 
There are two or three broods during the 
summer. If the flies are noticed on or about j 
the Carrots the latter should be sprayed with , 
paraffin emulsion, or sand, wood-ashes, fine • 
cimler-ashes; or sawdust should be soaked in ' 
paraffin and strewed between the drills with a 
view to keeping the flies away. Everything 
possible should be done to prevent the soil 
round the roots being disturbed so that the 
less the Carrots have to be thinned the bettor. 
The presence of the grubs is usually shown by 
the foliage turning yellow, and wnen this is 
noticed the roots should be examined, and 
those which are found to be attacked should 
be carefully removed, so as not to break them 
or leave any grubs in the soil. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Basic slag for lawns (F. C .).—The best time 
to apply basic slag is in the autumn, as, being 
very slow in action, its gdod effects will not 
be noticeable till next summer. If your lawn 
is very weak, you may use a dressing of 5 lb. 
per square rod, giving in the spring a dressing 


of nitrate of soda at the rate of 3 lb. per 
square rod. It is much better to give one 
good dressing than to give the 6ame quantity 
in small doses at intervals. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Edward S. Bolton .—There is no need for 
alarm. We can find no traces of any insect 

pests on the Apple shoots you send us.- 

Walter Chapman .—The following Violets 
should answer your purpose:—Admiral 
Avellan, La France, or Princess of Wales—all 
single varieties. 

NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of fruits.— H. E. J. —Pears : 1, Beurrd 
Clairgeau; 2, Beurrd Boec. Apples : 3, Ribston; 

4. Clay gate Pearmain.- B .—Apples : 1, Cox's 

Orange; 2. King of the Pippins; 3, Alfriston; 

4, Blenheim.- M. J. T. —Apples : 1, French 

Crab; 2, Cox's Orange; 3, Blenheim; 4, King 

of the Pippins.- H. H .—Apples : 1, Mere de 

Menage; 2, Norfolk Beefing; 3, Five Crowned 

Pippin; 4, Alfriston.- G. H. M. —Apples: 1, 

Ecklinville Seedling; 2, Warner's King; 3. 

Tower of Glamis; 4, Northern Greening.- 

E. B. —Pears : 1, Doyenn6 du Comice; 2. Beurre 

Diel; 3, Beurrd Ranee; 4, Cat iliac.-IV. B .— 

Pears: 1, Glou Morceau; 2, Josephine ae 

Malines; 3, Marie Louise; 4, Beurrd Bose.-- 

E. II. —Pears: 1, Vicar of Winkfield; 2, Marie 
Louise. Apples: 3, Alfriston; 4, Claygate 
Pearmain.—— Chas. Louch .—Judging from the 
shrivelled specimen you send us, your Apple 

is Down ton Pippin.- A. Kcyworth .—A small 

fruit of Scarlet Nonpareil.-.4. Donovan .— 

Apple : London or Five Crowned Pippin.- 

C. Dyer .—Specimens insufficient.- II. II. ff. — 

Three Pears, two without numbers. The 
larger of the two is, w© think, Rouse Lench. 
The smaller or pale-yellow, pyriform-shaped 
fruit is Prince Albert. No. 3, Autumn Nelis. 

- Wrn. Baton .—Your Apples are as follows : 

X, Cambusnetlian Pippin; 2. Galloway Pippin: 

3. Grey Leadington.- Gilian .—We regret 

being unable to identify the Apples sent. All 
three varieties bear a strong resemblance to 
Cider Applee. if they are not so. No. 1 favours 

Sam's Crab, but ie of a different, flavour.-- 

Mrs. Henry Barber .—Apple Allington Pippin. 

OBITUARY. 

Fred Burn, bend gardener to Sir Samuel 
Fa ire, Glenfield Frith Hall, near 
Leicester, for ‘eighteen years. Died 
Thursday, November 18, aged forty-nine, 
after seven months’ illness. 




, %)o t/cu uae ftuioc? 

’ Do you rinse the clothes or do you wash them? 
Why not let Rinso do the washing while you sleep? 

R1NSO is a cold water washer. It is just as effective in cold 
water as other and more costly preparations are in hot. By itself, 
Rinso will wash the clothes every bit as clean as you can wash 
them. It saves in every direction. Saves all along the line. 

Rinso washes while you sleep ! This statement has been 
tested by thousands of housewives. Won’t you put it to the 
test ? You have everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
a trial of this up-to-date product of science. It’s so easy. 
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New Illustrated Catalog! 


|o Made in w^l^ned, Vltwauam. JiUKlJSS. 

boards, with 2in. lights, 
painted and glazed 21oz. 
glass. 1-light frames, 4ft. by 
3ft., 18s. ; 6ft. by 4ft., 30s.; 

2- light frames, 6ft. by 4ft., 

32s. 6d.; 8ft. by 6ft., 50s ; 

3- light, 12ft. by 6ft. 70s.: 

4- light, 16ft by 6ft, 90s.; 5-light, 20ft. by 6ft., £512s. 6d. 

_a ••INVINCIBLE” HOT- 

(J WATER APPARATUS. 

vNksft_ _ |f I Cheapest in existence. Last 

JTl^L all night without attention. Suc- 

cess guaranteed. Nosunkstoke 
K iTTj H T* hole or brick setting required. 

i ^J tj To heat house 7ft, by 5ft., £3 3s.; 

1 I gasJ 9ft. by 6ft.. £3 7s. 6d.; 10ft. by 

7ft , £3 15s.; 12ft. by 8ft., £4; 
>1 W,V;{ 15ft. by 9ft., £4 17s. 6d. ; 20ft. 

by 10ft., £6; 25ft. by 10ft.. £7. 


Everyone who is interested in heating for small greenhouses should write 
for particulars of our simple and inexpensive heating apparatus before buying 
elsewhere. Economical ana efficient. Always gives satisfaction. We are 
makers of the famous 


The most durable heater made. A genuine fuel and labour saver. 
Automatically regulated. Bums 10 to 20 hours without attention. 
Write for List No 82 post free u/lth illustrated 
booklet , “ How shall / heat my Greenhouse 7” 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & GO., LTD., 65, Southwark ST., LONDON, 


To show the variety of styles 

We illustrate another type of our Greenhouse Glass Cutters. The hardwood 
handle is especially easy on the hand. The wheels are steel, hand-honed and 
sealed in airtight chambers 


PORTABLE HUT. 

Can be used for Poultry, or as 
Cycle Houses, Workshops, Dark 
Rooms, Tool and Potting Sheds, 
kr , 6ft. by 4ft.. £2 2s. : 7ft by 5ft.. 
£2 12s. 6d. ; 9ft. by 6ft.. .£3 15s.; 
10ft. by 7ft.. £4 103.; 12ft. by 8ft , 
£5. 


Red Devil” Glass Cutter 


PORTABLE 

GREENHOUSES. 

Substantially constructed 
in sections, complete with 
door, ventilator, stages, 21oz. 
glass. Any handyman can fix. 
7ft. by 5ft. £4 2 6 
9ft. by 6ft. 5 12 6 
10ft. by 7ft. 7 2 6 
12ft. by 8ft. 7 17 6 
15ft. by 9ft. 10 12 6 


Their users “girdle the globe.” You’ll see why when you try 
them. Then you’ll wish you had started to use them sooner. 
They save glass, money, labor and trouble. 

Special Introductory Offer. 

jjk To make readers of “ Gardening ” acquainted with the “ Red 
nB, Devil ” Glass Cutter No. 5, we have “ dedicated ’’ a special 
lot. While it lasts we’ll mail you a sample of the type illus- 
trated for lOd. (stamps accepted). Booklet free. 

^ Smith ft Hemenwav Co.lnc.,r„ , 9 ,K™,“S. , ?.fK 


IRON BUILDINGS, 
from £9 158. 
Cottages 


Cottages, Bungalows. ttGsagfc# IlHl 

Schools, Mission Rooms, 11 i i-l 

Workshops, Stables, |lm|VlpRt Nftf I !j. j ‘ln(: utfliMJ 
Churches, Chapels, Garages, m| IS || 11| j |||]pll3 

Estimates for every description of Horticultural, Wood and 
Iron Buildings, Heating Apparatus, Poultry Appliances, etc. 
Also alterations of and additions to existing Houses and 
Heating Apparatus, Post Free. 


743, O ld Kent Road, LONDON, S.E, 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND 


imdhboroudh 


No. 50. PORTABLE 

"- . BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec- 
.JFr-r 'inn best quality 

//Red Deal (not ^in- 

n makers), planed and V- 

}ointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asphalt® 
lilllll over tongued board*. 
Door fitted with strong 
^ . , „ . , , hinges, lock and key, 

Coptiriflhl neumtered. bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 
Sizes Floor. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £2 8 6 6/- 

7 ft. long, n ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 17 0 0 - 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide. 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 15 0 13 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high .. 4 6 6 16-- 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 19 0 21 - 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 12 0 25- 

Can wipe Paid to any Station in England and I Vales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Years. BEDFORD. 
Works, G acre*. 


Special Prices for Cash with Order in Hull. 
CLASS, 4/21 oz. Boxes. 

. 100 sq.ft. 200 sq.ft 

.21- 38- 

9* 7m. . £2 - 39 6 

10 and 11 x Bin. . . 23 6 43-6 

12, 13. 14. 15 x 8 in. 24 - 44- 

11, 12, 13, 14 x 9 in . 25 - 45- 

12. 13, 14 x 10 in. 26 - 46- 

13 x 11 in.27 - 47/- 

16,18, 20 xlOin.1 

16, 18, 20 x 11 in.V 27/6 • 49/6 

12. 14, 15, 16. 18, 20. 22. 21 x 12 in. .. J 

16, 17. 18, 20 x 13 in.) oafft _ 

16, 18, 20, 22, 24 x 14 in./ 28/6 51 6 

20, 22, 24x 15in.) «, # „ 

18, 20, 22, 24 x 16in.j 29 6 53 - 

20, 22. 24 x 18in. 31/- 56 - 

PUTTY, Best Soft.—1 cwt., 8/-; iewt., 43; Jowc., 

2 6: UlbB.. 1 6. 

DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10’6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel, 1/6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 71b. lever 
tins, 3 6 per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

1 x 2 in. li x 2 in. Ux2jin. Ijx2in. Hx2)in. Ijx24in. 

6- 7 6 8 6 9- 9 6 10 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length. 
10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES. Handed, 2 3 per 1 gross. 

F. Sc T. ROSS, Xitd., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


31 OO O IN USE 

LISTS ON APPLICATION 


HOKnilUtTUkAl. h'.'lLDEF^S 9 MEATlHCi ('»■"! NEC. PS I 

LOUCHBOROUCH - LEICESTERSHIRE 
l ^r'do o Off.c. . 122 V ICTORIA ST S w! 


BEAUTIFUL 


VAPORITE INSECTS IN THE 8011. 

Of an Seedsmen 

Strawson C-hcmicai C» L** 79 Queen Victoria St London 


GREENHOUSE ?; TS m ^m 

page List of roundly constructed Greenhouses, Frames, 
and all Garden Ki’ijuisitrH free for a postcard. 

A. SMART, Kinpire Works. /Mile End, Glasgow. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS, 


ARDENLNG ILLUSTRATED 


. . is obtain- 

^ able from all Newsagents or at any Railway Bookstall 
in the United Kingdom. Price, One Penny weekly. The 
Publisher will betflod to be advised at.63.Lincoln’s Inn Field* 
London, W.C., of any difficulty in obtaining copies. Adver¬ 
tisements should also be forwarded to the same address at 
least seven days before the date of publication, addressed — 
Manager, Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln’s Inn 


As we have to print a large edition of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after hret post on Friday morning. 

Gardening Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 


Size 12 inches by inches. 

Very suitable for framing or keeping 
Portfolios for Students and others. 

3 Specimen Copies, 6d.: 12 for 1 


Fields. London. W,C. 


v ' and WOKING.—Largo chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for inonuuienta I^ss costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet free on application to-LOKbOM 
CREMATION CO., 324, Regent - street, W. Telegrams 
‘‘Crematorium, London." Telephone, 19U7 Gcrru rd. ’ 

Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinbon at 
the Office, 63, Lincoln’s Em Fields, Loudon W 6— 
Decomber-4,1915. Telephone: Ilolboru 73L 
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All pout free. Well assorted, or customers' own 
selection. Specimen plate, post free , 3d. 


Address: MANAGER, 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W. C, 


63. Lincoln’s Inn Fif.lds, London, W.C. 
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THE ENGLISH NAMES OF PLANTS. 
Ms. Murray Hornibrook, in The Garden, 
writes on English names for plants, and 
does his best to belittle the use of English 
names. He picks out the most vulgar and 
stupid ones, and holds them up as char¬ 
acteristic examples, while he omits such 
beautiful ones as Primrose, Shamrock 
Pea, and many others equally good. 

It must be borne in mind that very large 
numbers of the plants we cultivate in our 
ardens come from abroad—Holland, 
apan, Switzerland, and nearly all moun¬ 
tainous countries supply ue—and if we 
know the botanical names of our plants, 
our path is smooth, as the botanical names 
are the same in every country. It is use¬ 
less for the Anglophiles to cumber us 
with hundreds of newly manufactured 
“ English ” names for the sake of preserv¬ 
ing the few "good old” ones (which, by 
the way. include such charming names as 
Bugwort, Ixmeewort. Liver-wort, Pilewort, 
and Fleabaneli, when it is quite clear that 
we must know the botanical names as well. 

Mr. Hornibrook is not. quite correct in 
what he says about botanical names of 
plants being the same in all countries, be¬ 
cause it is not unusual to find botanists of 
other countries changing (he name of a 
genus. Whether this be so or not, it is 
easy If we write to n foreign country for 
a plant to give the botanical name. He is 
a good grower of Saxifrages, and may 
know that Mr. Ruskin gave a beautiful 
English name to these plants, and one 
which he would do well to make use of. 
If all the botanists in England had the 
same ideas as Air. Hornibrook they would 
never succeed in persuading English¬ 
women. children, or even mere man, to 
speak of things in the garden by Latin 
names. It is wrong, needless, and not 
even scientific. 

Names are artificial additions made 
to living things, and there is no 
reason why they should not be as ex¬ 
pressive and right in all ways in English 
as in any other fongne. Take, for 
example, the Connemara Heath. Linnaeus 
classed it among the Heaths, and rightly; 
but since his time the name has been 
changed so often that one will not find its 
old name in any botanical list. There is 
no name for it so good or expressive as 
this of Connemara Heath. 

If Mr. Hornibrook objects to the name 
Irish Mossy Roekfoil for an Irish 
mountain plant, familiar in almost every 
garden, by the same reasoning he 
would make us use Latin names for the 
Oak, Beech, Ash. Willow. Holly, and Ivy. 
Let it be home in mind that these names 
were in use ages before the Lin mean Latin 
names were thought of. Therefore, they 
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are in any human reason a part of our 
knowledge, and their use is the true 
si>eech for our tongue. If we want plants 
from abroad we follow the foreign list, 
and where need lx? we use the Latin name. 

W. R. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The Summer Cypress (Kochia trico- 
phylla).—In Clydebank Public Park dur¬ 
ing the autumn, a large bed of K. trieo- 
phylla was very beautiful, and at the 
time of my visit, early in September, the 
plants, almost3feet in height, were taking 
on their ruddy autumn tints.— Kirk. 

Veronica Bidwilll Miss Wiilmott's 
variety.— Miss Wiilmott's variety of 
Veronica Bidwilli is a decided advance on 
the charming typical one as we have 
known it for years. The flowers are 
larger and of more attractive colouration, 
while the habit is all that can be desired 
in such a graceful little Speedwell. It 
would be interesting to know its origin.— 
S. A. 

Foliage of the Iberian Cranesbill.— The 

effect of Geranium iberieum in Novem¬ 
ber is very good, the leaves a wonderful 
series of bronze lines, veined with green, 
yellow fringed with red. Some have half- 
a-dozen hues in a single leaf. They are 
attractive in the room. It is grown in 
the wild garden and in borders, and is 
worth having for its foliage alone. The 
stems, too, are finely coloured.—W. 

The Quince as a decorative tree. —There 
are few fruit-trees that so well merit 
planting for decoration as the Quince. The 
habit of the tree is drooping, the growths 
coming quite to the ground. When in full 
bloom the heads are beautiful objects, and 
when tbe fruits are ripening they help 
then to make the tree very attractive. The 
fruits will also hang for a long time after 
colouring unharmed. There are several 
varieties, but the old favourite Pear- 
shaped seems to he the best. 

The Agapanthus as a border plant.—A. 
Mooreanus has been grown at Warley as 
long ago ns I can recollect, and it has 
never suffered even during the most 
rigorous winters. It will grow and bloom 
in any aspect, and its fine blue flowers are 
invaluable in the border. T also grow A. 
Weillighi in the open, and it has proved 
quite hardy. Its flowers, borne on very 
long stems, are quite distinct from any 
others of the genus. I also grow the 
little-known A. caulescens, which is a fine, 


distinct plant, and always attracts atten¬ 
tion growing between a 6 feet plant of 
Pmonia Delnvayi and a Calla Mrs. Roose¬ 
velt.—E. Willmott. 

Physalis Franchetti.— Some people seem 
to have found a difficulty in growing this. 
In some cold soils and situations there 
might be a difficulty about it, but in most 
places whore the soil is light it is easily 
grown. This Physalis, which is quite dis¬ 
tinct in colour from the older species, will 
be found very useful for winter decoration, 
and in most parts of our islands it will be 
found a hardy and easily-grown perennial. 

The Blue Bindweed (Convolvulus mauri- 
tanlcus).—As a garden or basket plant 
this deserves all said in its favour on 
page 718. It is not too hardy, however, 
and is of little use in the open in northern 
gardens. This is a pity. The flowers, as 
your note says, are of wonderful peri¬ 
winkle-blue. In gardens where it stands 
the winter it is a gem, and even where it 
requires protection or where young plants 
are raised annually and wintered under 
glass it is of the greatest value.— 
Ess. 

Chrysanthemum Ceddie Mason. — Ad¬ 
mirers of single Chrysanthemums who like 
a decided colour will find Ceddie Mason 
an acquisition. Of an excellent and tell¬ 
ing shade of bright crimson, the blooms, 
when disbudded, are of exhibition form 
and size, but they are much more useful 
when grown in natural sprays. Equally 
effective in daylight and under artificial 
light, the variety is a good all-round one. 
and, having grown it for a couple of 
seasons, it has caused me to waver in my 
allegiance to my favourite Sylvia Slade.— 
Kirk. 

Malformed Vews.— “ W. McG.,” page 
005, should see a real old Yew, showing 
its noble stem, and then compare it with 
his Irish Yews, in form like big folded-up 
umbrellas. I doubt if the form of Yew 
called by the name is two hundred years 
old. The shape is a false one. I have 
put all mine on the fire-heap. Gardeners 
might well be taught that there is 
such a thing as natural beauty of form. 
It is, unhappily, not often seen in gardens 
owing to the presence of the barber 
gardener and his shears, wasting his 
time in ugliness. Near where I live the 
folded umbrella Yew is always in need of 
bandages. So are the ugly false forms of 
the Western Arbor-vita?, of which some 
have been sent out from nurseries. A 
neighbour has used some straw ropes to 
brace his pudding-like Thuja up. I asked 
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him why. He said to preserve the form 
in case of snow! I never saw so comical 
a form in a garden before as the ngly 
pudding - shaped Thuja bandaged about 
with two straw ropes!—W. R. 

Green Chrysanthemums.— I notice that 
an attempt is again being made to fSopu- 
larise the so-called “green” Chrysanthe¬ 
mums—after the style of Mine. E. Roger. 
Surely there is plenty of attractive colours 
already without these freaks. They are 
even worse than the “hairy” sorts, like 
Mrs. Aipheus Hardy, which caused a mild 
sensation for a time about twenty-five 
years ago, and then went into oblivion. 
The very name “ Chrysanthemum ” — 
golden-flower—is, in itself, sufHcient to 
veto the admission of green among the 
favourites of winter.— Kirk. 

Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora. — This is 
among the most brilliant of stove-flowering 
shrubs, qnd at this season of the year its 
beautiful arching sprays of brilliant 
scarlet flowers in the exquisite setting of 
leaves create a quite unique effect. When 
used for decoration in a cut state care 
should be taken as each spray is severed 
from the parent plant to use one or other 
of the simple methods for preventing the 
exudation of the milk-like sap that flows 
so freely from members of this genus. 
One of the simplest is to thrust tile stems 
ns soon as they are cut into some fine and 
very dry silver sand. 

Garrya elliptica in Scotland. — A look 
round, the other day, showed that, by and 
bye, there will be a good display of the 
catkins of G. elliptica. Considering its 
ornamental character it seems strange that 
this shrub is not more frequently met 
with, but perhaps a mistaken idea as to 
its lack of hardiness is partly responsible. 
G. elliptica is here grown on a wall, but I 
fancy that it would succeed equally well 
as a bush, in which form I have se£n it 
flourishing in Lanarkshire in soil and in 
an exposure which did not seem to be 
specially favourable. There are male and 
female forms of G. elliptica, the catkins 
of the male being much more graceful than 
those of the female.—W. McG., Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 

Schizostylis coccinea.— This plant pro¬ 
vides an elTective bit of colour in the green¬ 
house at tlie present time, and, apart from 
its decorative value in this structure, it is 
especially useful for cutting. Tew things 
are of more easy culture, and the flowers, 
coming at the dullest season of the year, 
are welcome by reason of their brilliancy, 
while the length of stem renders them of 
still greater use when cut. The plant is 
rarely seen in good condition as a per¬ 
manent pot plant, but if the young pieces 
are planted separately in a moist rich soil 
in March a few inches apart they make 
capital plants for lifting and potting at 
the end of August. Six or eight pieces in 
a C-inch pot make very serviceable plants 
for many purposes. 

Trees in autumn. — Many readers will 
agree with yonr note in the issue of 
November 27th, p. 714, but T hope few are 
laid up in bed as I am, and therefore free 
to write to you on the subject. I have no 
really American trees in my garden, but I 
planted a few home-grown ones, and the 
result is ns followsBackground a 
Heather-clad hill topped by a wood of 
Pines and Larches, with a Holly hedge. 
An unseemly corner lias been tilled up by 
n Douglas Pine and some Birches. In the 
foreground Mountain Ashes in a group, 
with leaves of every shade of red, crimson, 
and yellow, a Walnut, Lime, Copper 
Beech, Double Cherry, Prunus Pissardi, 
Berber is Darwlni, Guelder Rose. Quercus 
rubra. Service-tree, Maples, Hawthorn. 
Rosa rugosa, and Mespilus. How any 
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tree-lover can see these in variety in 
autumn and not admire their beauty I do 
not understand. Perhaps as I put them 
all in myself about twelve years ago I may 
be prejudiced. 1 find Yellow Elders and 
Privets lose their colouring in my poor 
soil, but Birches got an intensified yellow 
and make up in other ways by their silver 
bark.— Rose M. IIarvf.y, Farnham. 

The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus 
fragrans) in Scotland. — Although the 
foliage has not yet fallen, to-day 
(November 2oth) the pioneer blooms were 
observed to lie fully expanded. The 
flowers will be numerous, and, if quite in¬ 
significant as blooms, their fragrance is 
delightful. I have no record of bloom at 
such an early date—indeed, had I not 
been admiring the lovely pale lemon- 
yellow of the riiiening leaves the flowers 
would probably have passed unnoticed for 
a time.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Cotoneaster frigida js just now one of 
the most effective of all our berry-bearing 
trees, and to see its coral clusters of fruit 
on a sunny November day is a pretty 
sight; indeed, they are so distinct and 
effective that the wonder is this 
Cotoneaster is so rarely seen in good gar¬ 
dens. C. Simons! is also very pretty, 
trained on. walls with Jasminum nudi- 
florum for company, and the Pyracantlia 
is brilliant on some soils. We saw a bush 
of it the other day on a sunny wall grow¬ 
ing amongst golden-leaved Ivy, and the 
effect was very cheerful and pleasing. 

Aster grandiflorus.— Only very rarely is 
it that one sees this lovely perennial Aster 
in good condition in the open garden. In 
certain warm seasons a few blooms ex¬ 
pand, sufficient indeed to make one crave 
for more of such beautiful late flowers. 
It can be grown in pots in the greenhouse, 
but under glass the flowers quickly lose 
the fine depth and richness of colouring 
that are seen when naturally grown. The 
plant has a singularly neat, elegant habit, 
and when well flowered is one of the finest 
of the late hardy plants to bloom. Deep 
and good soil is needed for full develoi>- 
ment, though more imjiortant still i§ a 
warm position that will forward the 
growth in summer. 

Caltonia candicans in the north.— The 

note by “ M. R., Tadeaster,” on page 710, 
will be useful to those who admire the 
Giant Cape Hyacinth, but who are 
timorous about attempting it in their 
northern gardens. Your correspondent 
does not, however, mention the depth at. 
which the bulbs referred to were planted. 
This is n crucial point, as I have found 
from experience. In ordinary circum¬ 
stances in northern gardens a depth of 
4 inches is insufficient for planting G. can¬ 
dicans where it is expected to stand the 
winter. Even 0 inches are not enough, 
and 8 inches to 10 inches I consider about 
the proper depth for permanent planting. 
I know of gardens in the north where it 
has been for years without being lifted, 
and it quite confirms the experience of 
your correspondent in proving highly 
satisfactory. The depth may vary 
slightly, according to the nature of the 
soil. In a light soil it may be planted 
somewhat, more deeply than in a heavy 
one. It is advisable to cover the ground 
at wive the bulbs with ashes or litter the 
first winter.— Scot. 

-A note in Nov. 27th issue (p. 700) re¬ 
garding tlie hardiness of this leads me to 
give my experience of it. A number of 
years ago a large quantity was planted in 
good colonies throughout the hardy plant 
borders, and, naturally, in various soils 
and positions. The bulbs were never 
interfered with, and were left out over 
winter. For some seasons all w'us well. 


the bulbs throwing fine spikes annually 
and apparently "thriving satisfactorily. 
Then it began to be notieed that the 
colonies/ were getting gradually smaller, 
and in the course of a few' seasons nfter 
the deterioration began the bulbs practi¬ 
cally disappeared. I concur in the opinion 
expressed in respect of the hardiness of G. 
candicans, but in view of my own experi¬ 
ence I would feel inclined to lift the bulbs 
if the climate were one with a somewhat 
humid atmosphere and heavy rainfall 
during winter and spring. The value of 
the Cape Hyacinth is so great that a little 
extra trouble in lifting and replanting is 
well repaid. G. candicnns grown six bulbs 
in a 9-inch pot is, I find, very useful for 
cool or unheated greenhouses.—W. McG. 

Single Chrysanthemums.— Such intense 
interest is shown in every direction at this 
season of the year in relation to exhibi¬ 
tion Chrysanthemums, and the bigger ap¬ 
parently the better are they liked, that it 
is no matter for surprise if single forms 
should have to take a back seat. The 
grower for exhibition looks upon them 
with very scant admiration; on the other 
hand, ladies who love flow'ers because of 
their intrinsic beauty, and not because 
they win prizes, prefer the light, graceful 
singles, and, perhaps, like them all the 
better, too, that, being grown without dis- 
hnddiug and with comparative freedom, 
they can be cut and utilised in the most 
attractive way for house decoration. The 
giant blooms that are so familiar at ex¬ 
hibitions, w'hen cut. lenve in plants a tre¬ 
mendous gap. Still further, they are, as 
a rule, too big and heavy for vase or house 
decoration. They are always best on the 
plants, nnd it seems to he a great shame 
after so much time and labour have been 
expended on their production, even for 
conservatory decoration, to cut them nnd 
employ them for domestic uses. That ob¬ 
jection in no case applies to the singles; 
they flower in wonderful abundance, they 
need little or no disbudding, they are very 
light nnd elegant for vases, etc., nnd they 
will in a cool room endure for fully a fort¬ 
night if cut whilst still at their best. 

Market Chrysanthemums.— Anyone who 
follows the course of events with reference 
to the development of the Chrysanthemum 
must be struck with the strides market 
growers are making in its cultivation. At 
one time only big blooms would be tole afed 
bv the Floral Committee of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society. Over and over 
again lovely blooms of novelties were 
passed by. because they failed to attain the 
requisite size exhibition.blooms were ex¬ 
pected to possess in those days. In con¬ 
sequence of this many beautiful Chrysan¬ 
themums were lost. Fortunately, all this 
is now changed. Growers of a more repre¬ 
sentative character now adjudicate upon 
tlie new' things, and the market growers 
have several of their class to look after 
their interests. The commercial value of 
the novelties submitted is the chief matter 
of concern. Not a meeting is held now 
without there being a good display of so- 
called market varieties, and anyone who 
sees’ the flow'ers put up at the meetings 
of the Floral Committee during the season 
will !>e surprised at the lovely blooms set 
up from time to time. Generally speaking, 
a market Chrysanthemum must be of 
medium size, it must be full, and of good 
or interesting form, and the colour must 
be bright and attractive. Self colours nre 
the more esteemed. Not the least im¬ 
portant item is the flower-stalk, which 
should be stout and erect, and nicely 
clothed with foliage nearly up to the 
flower itself, A market variety should 
also have a good constitution, and flower 
freely. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PHILADELPHIA DELAVAYI. 

This is one of tlie earliest of several new 
kinds of Mock Orange that have been 
introduced from China within the last 
thirty years. It was originally brought 
to notice in 1887, and flowered in France 
a few years later. It was discovered In 
Western China by the French missionary 
whose name it bears, and seeds were sent 
by him to the Jardin des Plantes, 
whence it was eventually distributed to 
European gardens. Mature plants grow 
about 8 feet or 10 feet high, forming 
shapely bushes with dark green, hairy 
leaves and good-sized inflorescences ( of 
white flowers which are sometimes slightly 
marked with purple on the outside. It 
cannot be said to be superior to many of 


the other Mock Oranges, but a few plants 
are of considerable interest. There is no 
question as to its hardiness, and it thrives 
under similar conditions to the older 
kinds. _ LL 

TREES AND SHRUBS CERTIFICATED 
IN 1915. 

Op the trees and shrubs honoured by the 
Royal Horticultural Society during 1915 
not one received a first-class certificate, 
whereas in the preceding year it was 
gained by four different subjects. The 
following all received Awards of Merit : — 
Berberis Sargenteana.— An evergreen 
species introduced from China by Wilson. 
It forms a much-branched bush up to 
6 feet in height, clothed witli dark green 
narrow leaves, spiny at the edges. The 
flowers are pale yellow, and the fruit 
(when ripe) almost blaek. It is nearly 
related to the IL»m*layan Berberis 

Digitized by VjOOQlC 


Hookeri, but is said to be much hardier. 
August 31st. 

Ceanothus Fantaisie. —A garden form, 
raised by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, and dis¬ 
tributed in 1911. It is very free-flowering, 
the blossoms of a pleasing silvery-lilac 
shade. September 14th. 

Cean'othus Georges Simon.— This is a 
comparatively old kind, having been sent 
out by Simon Louis frferes several years 
ago. The flowers arc of a rosy-lilac shade. 
September 28tli. 

Ckanotitos rigidus verus. —This was 
said to be the typical Cennothus rigidus, 
and not the form in general cultivation. 
Mr. Bean says that NuttaU’s type—pre¬ 
sumably the one shown by Miss Villmott— 
differs from the ordinary kind in having 
scarcely toothed leaves and shorter 
flower-stalks. May 11th. 

Clematis aphylla. —A strange Clematis, 


native of New Zealand. The Rush-like 
shoots are devoid of leaves, and the small 
cream-coloured, fragrant blossoms are 
borne in great profusion. This species, 
which is more of a curiosity than anything 
else, thrives well against a wall in Miss 
Willmott's garden at Warley. May 11th. 

Cydonia Mallardi. —The specimen of this 
Chinese Quince was shown in fruit, no de¬ 
tails as to the flowers being obtainable. 
The leaves are Willow-like, and tbe 
Lemon-shaiied fruits borne close to the 
main branches. August 31st. 

Daphne arbuscula.— There seems to lie 
some doubt as to the correctness of the 
name of this pretty little alpine Daphne. 
Tt was shown as a tiny plant with narrow 
leaves and clusters of deep pink blossoms. 
May 11th. 

Erica cinerea atrorubens— Our native 
Erica cinerea is justly valued as one of 
the most beautiful of summer-flowering 


Heaths. The variety atrorubens is re¬ 
markable for the rich colour of its blos¬ 
soms. July Cth. 

Escali.onia montevidensis. —Many look 
upon the certificates and awards of the 
Royal Horticultural Society as being be¬ 
stowed only upon new or comparatively 
new plants. That such is not the case 
was shown by the honour being conferred 
upon this Escalionia which was intro¬ 
duced from South America in 1827. It is 
too tender for cultivation in some parts 
of the country, but in the milder districts 
it is a very handsome shrub, whose 
clusters of pure white blossoms arc borne 
during the end of the summer and in 
autumn. September 28th. 

Foksythia intermedia spectabilis.— This, 
which has been several times noted in 
Gardening Illustrated for its desirable 
qualities, is tbe finest of all the forms of 
Forsytliia intermedia—indeed, it is one of 
the most select of all our spring-flowering 
shrubs. March 30th. 

Lonicera Maacki.—O ne of the finest of: 
ail hush Honeysuckles, introduced from 
Manchuria about thirty years ago. It 
reaches a height of S feet to 10 feet, tiic 
wide-spreading branches being wreathed 
with blossoms at first white, afterwards 
changing to yellow. Strange to say, this 
Lonicera was given an Award of Merit in 
1907, and this was again repeated on 
June 8tli, 1915. 

Micromeles Folqueri. — Though the 
award was made under the above name, 
the plant in question is more commonly 
included in the genus Pyrus. It forms a 
medium-sized tree of'graceful habit, the 
leaves beiug clothed with a silvery-white 
felt-like substance. The flowers are white 
and the fruit in colour red, about half an 
inch in diameter. June 8tli. 

Oi.earia insignis. — A low-growing 
species, with hoary leaves and heads of 
white blossoms. It is rarely met with in a 
flourishing condition, though occasionally 
it does well. The late Mr. Gumbleton 
was remarkably successful with this 
Olearia. June 8th. 

Pruntjs Cerasus Cheali pendula.— A 
distinct weeping form of the Chinese 
Cherry, whose large double flowers are of 
a rose-pink colour. As shown it was very 
striking. April 13th. 

Pybacantha okenulata. —A Chinese form 
of the Fire Thorn, in which the berries are 
of a somewhat dull-red colour. The fruits 
are borne in great profusion. Janu-* 
ary 5th. 

Pyrus Sargenti.— 'This is a very pretty 
species of Pyrus introduced by Professor 
Sargent from Japan. It is remarkable for 
its dwarf, bushy habit, and bears its white 
flowers in great profusion. May 18th. 

Rubus Veitcht. —One of the many 
Chinese Rubi that we have had brought 
forward of late. This is a graceful- 
hnbited shrub, both stems and leaves 
having a silvery-grey tone. The shoots 
are spiny, and the leaves pinnate. 
October 12tli. 

Syrinoa SwEGiNzowr.—Handicapped by 
such a formidable name, this Lilac has not 
a great deal to recommend it. Its 
genera] appearance is somewhat sugges¬ 
tive of the Persian Lilac. June 8th. 

W. T. 

The Yellow Cypress (Cupressus nootka- 
tensie).—A native of Western North America, 
this occupies a considerable area of land in 
South Alaska. Oregon, and British Columbia, 
where it crows in company with the Douglas 
Fir and Thuva plicata. It there grows from 
100 feet to 120 feet high, with a trunk over 
5 feet through. Here, when growing in the 
open, it forms a handsome tree with rich 
green leaves, and is not very fastidious regard¬ 
ing soil. There are several varieties, of which 
lutea, with yellowish leaves), and pendula, with 
pendent branches, are tbe most distinct, lhe 
latter is a very beautiful tree, for its droop¬ 
ing branchlets hang to a depth of several feet-. 
Wbftn standing on a lawn uncrowned by other 
trees it forms a very beautiful feature.—1). 
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VEGETABLES. 

WINTER SALADS. 

Lettuce, of which the Cabbage varieties 
are the more useful at this season, are 
soon spoilt if left unprotected, that Is if 
the plants are full grown and ready for 
use. In many gardens frames are not 
always available, being required for a 
host of half-hardy plants, but if fruit- 
houses that can be freely ventilated are 
available the plants with full hearts, if 
lifted with a ball of earth, will remain 
good for weeks. I have, to maintain 
a daily winter salad supply, adopted 
various shifts, and frequently the 
rough and ready ones are more effective 
than those requiring more attention. 
Tears ago, in the north, at this season, 
I used turf-pits largely, and from these 
I was able to maintain a regular supply 
for the winter; indeed, till the forced 
material early in the spring was available. 
I always lifted those plants with full 
hearts or at all blanched during early 
October. These, of course, were used 
first, as the plants which are green can 
be lifted later, a few degrees of frost not 
injuring them like those fully matured. 
With a scarcity of lights I have used 
thatched hurdles to advantage, and iu 
severe weather given an extra covering of 
dry Bracken, which, cut when green and 
dried, is a splendid protector. If the 
plants at this season are lifted with a 
good ball, care being taken that the soil 
is moist before lifting, the plants do not 
suffer. All useless leafage is best re¬ 
moved before bedding in, making the soil, 
which should be light, quite firm round 
the roots. If frames are not available one 
can do much in the way of shelter by 
banking up the soil under a south wall, 
planting on the banks, and covering with 
boards or dressed covers and litter or 
Bracken in severe weather. No matter 
how protected, it is essential to remove 
the top covering in open weather and 
freely expose the plants. Little Gem, a 
dwarf Cos Lettuce, is an ideal winter 
variety for its size and hardiness. This, 
sown in the middle of August, will give a 
winter supply. I have for weeks in the 
open protected this with dry tree-leaves 
placed between the rows, and had really 
good material till the end of the year. 
•Among the Cabbage section I found the 
smaller growers the best. I have referred 
to plants less advanced in growth which 
will provide the later supply. Of course, 
if these can be got into their winter 
quarters so much the better if space is at 
command. 

In the winter, with an extra demand for 
Lettuce, one may readily supplement the 
supply by sowing Lettuce seed thinly in 
boxes in heat, like Mustard or Cress, and 
cutting over when large enough for the 
salad-bowl. The hardier 

Endives will not take much harm. 
These can be covered when full grown by 
placing flower-pots over them, and some 
of the hardier varieties should get shelter 
under walls, as advised for Lettuces, if 
frames are not available. I have in well- 
drained soil placed these in front of 
houses in shallow beds if the plants are 
not too large, and with a little cover in 
severe weather they have been good well 
into the spring. For this purpose the 
Round-leaved Batavian is the best, though 
the ordinary Green Curled is much 
hardier than many think. W. F. 

Cabbage Dawkins' Excelsior _A small 

packet of seed of this Cabbage was sent 
me by a gardening friend for trial this 
year, a iwrtion of which was sown in 
spring and planted out in due course. The 
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heads, of the Harbinger type, are quite dis¬ 
tinct from those of any other Cabbage I 
have grown. I know nothing of the origin 
of this Cabbage, but in the garden of the 
amateur it should be very welcome. Small 
Cabbages no doubt possess the finest 
flavour, as well as being economical in 
their demand for space in the garden. 
This variety can be planted at a foot 
apart each way, and seems to be as good 
for summer as for winter planting. This 
Cabbage has pleased all who have seen it 
growing, as it is not only compact in 
growth, but is short in the stem. These 
may not be highly valuable attributes in 
a summer Cabbage, but the case is different 
in winter, as often the stem is the most 
vital part.—W. S., Hi Us. 


MANURING AN ASPARAGUS BED. 

t shall be glad for you to decide whether my 
gardener is right or whether I am. Here are 
the facte.November 12th. at 9 a.m., 

gardener took the rainfall and registered in a 
latok. On .November ISth he did the same. 
The rainfall at 9 a.m. on November 12th was 
. 1 ) 82 ; at 9 a.m. on November 13lh, .041. Of 
course, ground saturated. Then came sudden 
change of weather, and on night of November 
13th 8 degs. frost; night of November 14th, 
10 uegs.; white frost both nights. On Monday, 
November loth, ground hard as stone. The first 
work done in garden was to dress Asparagus 
bed with thick ooveriug of half-rotted stable- 
mauure—shutting out tile sun. shutting in the 
t rost. My gardener says that is good prac¬ 
tice. I say no. He agrees that the sudden 
white frost seldom continues for more than a 
tew nights, especially so early as middle 
November. 1 consider that it would have been 
better to wait a few days and let the frost get 
out of the ground before covering the 
Asparagus nedB with a coat of stable-manure, 
wnat is your opinion?—G. H. K. 

[The matter upon which you wish for 
an expression of opinion is one that to a 
great extent is governed by circumstances 
and local conditions. If, for instance, the 
Asparagus beds in question had been 
cleaned --d made ready for receiving their 
annual dressing of manure, and it is found 
by actual experience that autumn or early 
winter is in your locality the best time to 
apply it, the gardener would naturally 
wait, especially when the weather condi¬ 
tions of the past few weeks are taken into 
consideration, for an opportunity to pre¬ 
sent itself when the manure could be trans¬ 
ported to the beds expeditiously and with 
the least inconvenience from a labour 
lioint of view. We, therefore, think he 
was quite justified in seizing the oppor¬ 
tunity as he did when the ground was 
frozen hard to get the manure wheeled on 
and spread. The fact of its having been 
spread over the frozen surface of the bed 
is immaterial, as the amount of frost men¬ 
tioned would merely form a crust, and not 
penetrate to any depth. It will, therefore, 
thaw out—if It has not done so already— 
directly milder weather conditions set in, 
and no harmful results follow. White or 
lionr frosts generally presage rain in the 
near future, in fact, the old saying 
“Three white frosts and then rain” in¬ 
variably comes true. On this occasion 
the moisture fell in some parts of the 
country in the form of snow instead of 
rain.] 


BLACK STRIPE ON TOMATOES. 

I shall be glad if you will kindly let me know 
the cause of and cure for black-stripe in 
Tomatoes, and also what precaution could be 
taken for another year. Many of my plants 
are very badly infested with this disease— 
lack stripes along the whole stem, and whole 
trusses of fruit going bad. I grow my Toma¬ 
toes in a cold-house, 40 feet by 15 feet, built 
last spring in a field, and thii6 growing them 
in newly-cut-up loam I thought I would have 
a fin© crop of Tomatoes, but I am rather die- 
appointed. 1 used no artificial manures, but 
fed them about once a week with liquid- 
manure. I fed them once with hen manure 
water. I gave them a good soaking of water 
about once a week. The fruit on some of the 
plants ha a set very badly. Has this anything 
to do with the disease?— Sawdust. 

[Black stripe or black rot of Tomatoes 
is a fungoid disease tbe origin of which, 
so far as we can glean, is unknown. It is 


a parasite fungus and attacks both the 
stems and fruit, but can only gain n foot¬ 
ing when wounds or punctures are present 
on either or both. Once an attack has 
been exi>erieneed the greatest care is 
needed to prevent it reappearing the 
following season. To this end the soil in 
which the plants have been grown, ns well 
as- the plants, should be burnt. The struc¬ 
ture should be scrupulously cleansed and 
disinfected. The soil used in tbe ensuing 
season should be sterilised by placing it 
over a fire on a sheet of iron and allowing 
it to become heated almost to tbe point of 
being charred. Then to ward off attack 
after the plants are established spray them 
with sulphide of potassium every other 
week or so right through the season, using 
1 oz. of sulphide to 3 gallons of warm 
water in which 2 oz. of soft soap have 
been previously dissolved on each occa¬ 
sion. Avoid giving stimulants to such an 
extent as to cause the fruit to crack, and 
do not defoliate the plants at any time 
more than is absolutely necessary. 

The faulty setting was no doubt due to 
an over-luxuriant condition of the plants, 
tills being brought about by over-feeding. 
Eschew the use of the manures named 
another season and use liquid made from 
sheep or horse manure instead. stimu¬ 
lants should not be required until the 
plants have set their fruit and are swelling 
off one or two trusses of fruit each. Keep¬ 
ing the soil at the roots if anything rather 
on the. dry side favours setting, and 
tapping tiie trellis or lightly shaking the 
plants are nlso other means of attaining 
that end. As regards watering, it must 
not be done at stated periods, but when¬ 
ever by examining the soil, or when by 
rapping the sides of the i>ots the latter 
ring out, it is found to need water. This 
should take place once, and in the height 
of summer twice, daily.] 


NOTES AND RE PLIES. 

Large Parsnips.— At a recent exhibition 
in London the daily newspapers were 
exulting over large vegetables of all kinds, 
notably Parsnips. Of what value are they 
other than to look at? I am sorry that 
vegetables grown thus should be recog¬ 
nised, as they have little value. I think 
a large Parsnip 3 feet to 4 feet long is use¬ 
less, a quickly-grown root, thick and free 
of core and of a delicate flavour being 
superior. The culture is simple,- as there 
is no need to make holes 3 feet deep nnd 
fill with rich soil, while roots as regards 
quality can be grown much better in half 
tbe time and with a quarter of the labour. 
It may be said the last-named are useless 
for exhibition. Why sacrifice quality to 
size? Of what use are these gross, coarse 
vegetables? I was in hope that of iate a 
little advance as regards quality had been 
made, but size is everything, and this is 
encouraged by awarding prizes to mon¬ 
strosities.—M. C. R. 

Globe Artichokes. —Aided by autumnal 
rains, splendid growth, which is as yet in 
a rather tender condition, has been made. 
On the approach of frost the stools will 
be surrounded with fine ashes. These will 
be banked up about a foot in height after 
a few hay bands have been passed round 
the stems to prevent the ashes falling 
through between them. This is all tbe 
protection that is required here in normal 
seasons. Ashes from stokeholes are used 
for this purpose. Those from the domestic 
dustbin are unsafe for this or anything 
else where they are likely to come into 
contact either with the stems or roots of 
plants until they hnve been sifted to rid 
them of all deleterious matter nnd allowed 
to lie in a heap for some months in the 
open to become sweetened.—A. W. 
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FRUIT. 

PEAR DOYENNE DE MERODE (SYN. 

DOYENNE BOUSSOCH). 

This bears heavy crops of fruit every year, 
beiug so laden that the branches of 
standards have to be propped up to pre¬ 
vent them splitting from the tree. The 
fruits on healthy trees average j lb. 
each in weight, while if thinned on trained 
trees fruits 1 lb. each are not exceptional. 
The fruits are round, of a greenish- 
yellow colour, sprinkled with prominent 
russet dots, while the sunny side is often 
flushed with a brighter colour. 

The flavour is a little acid, but crisp and 
juicy. It comes into use in the early part 
of October. With me the best results are 
obtained by picking a little before there 
are signs of changing colour. This Pear 
should be used when it is about half 
coloured, otherwise the flavour is lost. 


| and I confess I like single cordons, either 
upright or oblique, not planted too near 
each other. Two feet will give room for 
a short bearing-branch to be trained 
between at intervals. I have seen this 
Iilan carried out successfully, as also the 
systeili of double-branched cordons. The 
same thing may be carried out with hori¬ 
zontal cordons near the ground.—E. H. 


IMPORTED APPLES : UNFAVOUR¬ 
ABLE PROSPECTS. 

Mr. .Maurice Lowe, of Messrs. Nothard 
and Lowe, has made an extensive tour of 
the American Continent, and his report on 
the Apple crops is far from encouraging. 
In Nova Scotia the yield has fallen much 
below the original estimate. At first it 
was thought that two and a half million 
barrels would be packed, but, owing to 
heavy rains and gales, which did much 
damage to the fruit in the growing season, 
it is improbable that the quantity avail-1 


American Continent will be light, and high 
prices must rule. It looks as though very 
little fruit will find its way to England 
after December. Early in the New Year 
there must be a marked shortage, and by 
the end of February supplies of Apples 
from that part of the world will be nearly 
finished.” 


STORING POT STRAWBERRIES. 
Many and various are the contrivances 
for storing and protecting Strawberries in 
pots during winter, each cultivator, as a 
rule, adopting that which best suits the 
conveniences of the place. Probably, 
however, if a little thought were exercised 
in the matter, more regard being paid to 
the requirements of the plants than to 
the means at hand for storing them, fewer 
subsequent failures, partial or complete, 
would occur. The only thing not really 
frost-proof is the pots, yet this fact 
evidently is frequently overlooked, the 



Pear Doyenne de Merode (syn. Doyenne Boussoch), 


The tree is very hardy, free and clean in 
growth, and owing to its regular cropping 
requires very little pruning. E. M. 


Cordon fruit-trees. — Some of my 
amateur friends are turning their atten¬ 
tion to the planting of cordon fruit-trees, 
especially Apples and Pears — Apples 
especially as being the more useful, select¬ 
ing chiefly those kinds which are good 
to eat raw and also cooked. The question 
to be decided first is what sort of cordons 
shall we plant. Single-branched cordons, 
6 feet or more high, are generally popular, 
and a small or moderate-sized garden sur¬ 
rounded with cordon Apples of the follow¬ 
ing or other suitable kinds would be most 
interesting. Useful Apples for cordons 
are: Alfriston, Annie Elizabeth, Blen¬ 
heim Orange, Charles Ross, Mank’s Codlin 
(good for those who can appreciate a 
juicy Apple without sugar), James Grieve, 
Claygate Pearmnin, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Lord Derby, and New tom-bonder. There 
are several forms of Amhni'jfn.'ty: 



able will exceed 000,000 barrels. The 
quality is generally poor. Late varieties 
are scarce, especially the Ben Davis and 
Nonpareil. Ontario will not have many 
Apples for export. In the Yakima Valley 
also there is a scarcity of fruit, and the 
small proportion available for shipment 
must, iierforce, be consigned early because 
! of the lack of cool-chamber transit from 
'New York. Later, the fruit cannot stand 
! the journey in the ships’ holds, fi’he crop 
[ in Wenatchee is very much lighter than 
was exiteeted. In two centres—Hood 
River and the Rogue River—noted for fine 
Newtown Pippins, the prosi>ects are far 
from cheerful. There is a fair quantity 
of Newtowns around Watsonville, but the 
exports will fall much below the average. 
Heavy rains and gales have damaged the 
Apple crops of Maine and Massachusetts. 
The Hudson River belt has good Apples, 
most of which will be consumed by the 
home markets. “To sum up the situa¬ 
tion,” states Mr. Lowe, in the Da 'y Tele¬ 
graph, “exports of Apples from the 


plants being unduly coddled and, as a con¬ 
sequence, they never enjoy that complete 
rest so necessary in order to ensure a 
strong and, it may be, early blooming 
period when the time comes to start 
them. Who has not seen hundreds of 
plants stored in frames and pits, and as 
carefully protected from frost as Pelar¬ 
goniums and other bedding plants, and 
still more instances of the few dozens 
grown on a place being housed before 
severe frosts * set in? Too often those 
stored in frames or under glass in any 
way frequently become far too dry at the 
roots to make good progress when called 
upon to do so, the loss of numerous root- 
fibres having a most prejudicial effect 
upon them. With Strawberries, as with 
various other subjects, an enforced rest, 
such as exposure to cold frosty weather 
promotes, is of the greatest benefit, a sub¬ 
sequent change to a higher temperature 
being quickly followed by r. healthy 
growth of foliage and plenty of strong 
; bunches of flower. Those unduly coddled 
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rarely respond satisfactorily to an in¬ 
crease in temperature, the foliage being 
weakly and probably insect-infested, 
while the flower-stems are feeble, not in¬ 
frequently refusing to push-up clear of the 
foliage. Blindness is also to be attri¬ 
buted to storing in dry frames, pits and 
houses, this being evidenced by the fact 
that plants of similar age in the open 
ground rarely if ever fail to bloom well. 

All that is really necessary or advisable 
in the ease of pot Strawberries generally, 
is to adopt some method of protecting the 
]K>ts only, the plants being extiosed to all 
weathers till required for forcing. Where 
the plants can be numbered by many 
hundreds or by the thousand, a good open, 
level ]>osition with an ash bottom is usu¬ 
ally available for standing them on while 
they are growing and maturing the 
crowns. Such quarters are equally suit¬ 
able for storing them during the winter. 
All that is wanted are a few stout boards 
12 inches or less in depth, and few 
strong stakes for driving into the ground. 
With these the requisite number of tem- 
liorary frames can be formed of sufficient 
strength to hold either ashes, silent tan, 
fresh leaves, or whatever plunging 
material may be used. In the latter the 
pots should be plunged so as to almost 
bury the rims, and they may be placed 
more closely together than they have been 
standing previously. If leaves are used 
these ought to be well rammed about the 
riots, and any other plunging material 
should be made firm, or otherwise the i>ots 
may in time become exposed. These pre¬ 
cautions may not prevent the loss of a few 
pots, the expansion of the soil during the 
prevalence of a very severe'frost causing 
them to crack, but these losses are trifling 
compared with what would happen if they 
were not plunged, and taking into con¬ 
sideration the benefit the plants derive 
from being kept under more natural condi¬ 
tions, the balance is all in favour of the 
plan recommended. When only a few 
hundred plants are prepared for forcing, 
these might well be stored in spare frames, 
brick, or rough pits, the pots being 
plunged ns previously advised, and no 
lights put over them. If not so plunged and 
the lights are used, then ought these to lx? 
drawn off as often ns possible, and water 
should be given whenever the plants are 
seen to be in a somewhat dry state at the 
roots. 

Worms, ns they clog the drainage, 
should be kept out. as much as possible. 
Hence the necessity of storing above the 
level of the ground and for a thick layer 
of ashes underneath. 


CORDON FRUIT TREES FOR 
AMATEURS. 

Many Pears do so well as cordons that 
those who have none too much space for 
fruit trees may with advantage follow this 
mode of culture. The Pear, if grown in 
this form, must be given ample air and 
light. I recently saw a tree on an 8-feet 
wall, and the border was planted within 
(i inches of the rear trees with herbaceous 
plants and Michaelmas Daisies 5 feet to 
7 feet high, and other things equally tall, 
so that it was impossible for the heat to 
ri]ien their wood—indeed, they were worth¬ 
less; but the grower condemned the Pears 
and would not sacrifice the border plants. 

This year, owing to the heavy rain¬ 
fall, there has been more top growth, but 
I fear in many cases this has been the 
result of a thin crop, and in others gross 
loots. Now (November) is a good time to 
lift and check the roots, this resulting in 
better wood and promotion of fruit-buds. 
There will, too, at this season, be less fear 
of dryness at tlu^Thots. in injlqwn case I 
tin ! the soil isyin ,1pm •<, idi\'io^'for lift¬ 


ing, and I should not hesitate to do this 
work earlier than is often done if the 
ground is in workable condition, as then 
new roots soon form if the work Is done 
early and quickly. It may be necessary to 
clear out non-fruiters, as some varieties 
make poor cordons, but it is difficult to 
advise as some do well in different soils. 
With me, in thin soil resting on chalk and 
sand, certain kinds grow' too freely, and 
are not profitable. In such soils I have 
found the Plum of little value, the best 
fruiters being the smaller early ones, such 
as Early Prolific or the yellow' Stint. 
These gave excellent results when the 
roots were kept in cheek. My best cordon 
Pear is undoubtedly Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, W'hieh seems to like the dwarfing 
treatment. It rarely fails, and if it is 
given fair wall space—I mean height—it 
makes an ideal cordon. There are an 
absence of gross wood and plenty of fruit- 
buds yearly. In addition it is one of the 
most delicious Pears grown. Given a 
warm season it colours grandly. My next 
best fruiter will, I think, be a surprise to 
many, but it rarely fails, and in addition 
is of good quality. This is Marguerite 
Marrilat, a very fine fruit and of pleasant 
flavour, with nice perfume. The tree is of 
strong growth, but it does remarkably well 
with the hard pruning and close stopping 
which cordons require, and crops freely. 
Dr. Jules Guyot also does well. If 
gathered before it is quite ripe it is ex¬ 
cellent and makes a compact growth. 
Conference fruits almost as freely ns 
Louise Bonne, but it is not equal In 
quality. Durondeau does well in cordon 
form and is of good quality. Fondante 
d’Automne is by no means poor, though 
with me it usually bears every other 
year. No one who has good soil should 
omit the best Pear we have, Doyenne 
du Comice. This does well as a cordon, 
but it is not so prolific as some. With 
me Marie Louise is not a success 
grown as a cordon. Nouvelle Fulvie 
does well grown thus, and is useful 
on account of its keeping properties, and 
ns it makes a moderate growth it Is very 
fertile, but should get a warm wall. The 
above I think the best. 

Some Apples do well as cordons. Cox’s 
Orange bears well and the fruits are very 
good from a sunny wall. Such kinds ns 
James Grieve, Allington Pippin, St. 
Edmund’s, Itibston, Ross Nonpareil, 
Mother Apple, Fearn’s Pippin, and Margil 
are good grown thus, but I do not advise 
cordon culture for Apples when there is 
room for bush trees. Cherries, given good 
soil, do well as cordons, selecting the 
moderate growers. These trees require 
much moisture when in active growth and 
frequent lifting if they make much wood. 
Such kinds as Governor Wood, Early 
Rivers, Bigarreau Napoleon, Black 
Tartarian, St. Margaret’s, and May Duke 
are excellent. C. R. K. 


PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 

“ G. G. B.” (November 13th, p. CS2) is 
very optimistic as to the planting of 
Peaches and Nectarines outdoors by 
amateurs, remarking that thousands of 
amateurs and cottagers grow Apricots, and 
advising that some at least of the avail¬ 
able wall space should be devoted to 
Peaches. It is true one sometimes meets 
with cases where Apricots arc successfully 
grown by cottagers, but the successful 
instances that have come under my notice 
are only where the soil and locality are 
suitable. Apricots bailie the best gar¬ 
deners, and there is a mystery about them 
(hat has never been satisfactorily solved. 
Then again, the weather has to be; 
reckoned with in I lie case of Peaches, for 


the leaves in the spring are tender, and 
subject to the baneful leaf-blister, a bad 
attack of which cripples the tree. The 
time of flowering is in • the month of 
March, when there may be warm sun, 
cold east winds, frosty nights, and even 
snow, all of which cause anxiety on the 
part of the grower. The disbudding in 
spring, followed by training of the sum¬ 
mer growth, is part of the yearly routine 
of which the novice does not get a ready 
grip. Unless cultivation is carried out on 
fairly reasonable lines it cannot be ex¬ 
pected that the big crops which 
“G. G. B.” claims to have had from un¬ 
protected frees will result in the hands of 
the inexperienced. It may happen that 
occasionally there may be a satisfactory 
crop, but the chances are but few. The 
aspect of the wail on which the trees are 
trained may be favourable and the soil 
may be suitable, but even then success in 
untrained hands is very problematical. I 
was lately consulted by an enthusiastic 
amateur who had attempted Peach cul¬ 
ture. lie had a very sheltered wall 
facing south, ou which his trees had got 
quite out of control, and he was at a loss 
what to do. Without some intelligent 
advice these trees certainly were destined 
to fail, owing to the gross and sappy 
growth they had made. What would have 
been the value of such trees, or the 
prospects of profit? In the case of trees 
such us the above, lifting and root-pruning 
are the only remedy, and these operations 
the inexperienced grower does not under¬ 
stand. Unless would-be planters are in a 
position to engage skilled labour, or at any 
rate obtain practical advice, 1 should 
hesitate to advise Peach planting. 

The elaborate details for planting advo¬ 
cated by “ G. G. B.” would deter many 
would-be growers, for the details are both 
costly and unduly laborious for the novice 
to attempt. The preparation of a space 
(i feet (i inches by 5 feet would incur 
labour and expense the amateur could not 
afford. W. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The origin of the beet Pears. The 

classification of Pears under different 
countries at a recent Royal Horticultural 
Society’s exhibition was. interesting, but a 
consideration of the origin of the best 
varieties would, 1 think, lead to the con¬ 
clusion thut the majority—indeed, the 
great majority—have come from France. 
I give Ihe names of what 1 consider an 
indispensable half-dozen in Doyenne du 
Cornice, Beurre iSuperfin, Beurre Hardy, 
Thompson’s, Nouvelle Fulvie, and Jose¬ 
phine de Malines, and find that four out 
of the six had their origiu in France ; and 
the same thing happens with a second 
selection in Fondante d’Automne, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Durondeau, Marie 
Benoist, Glou Morceau, and Olivier des 
Series, the above dozen iucludiug some of 
the best in their respective seasons. I 
think if the lists were extended with stilt 
another dozen of the best remaining, the 
same preponderance in favour of France 
would hapiieu, also in the earlier Pears, 
like Bcurrl; Giffard, Beurre d’Amaulis, 
and Jargonelle. One welcomes occasional 
reference in Gardening Illustbateu to the 
best-known Pears, some of which deserve 
a prominent place, but I do not remember 
any mention of Due de Nemours, a Pear 
that has been shown in splendid form from 
Pains Hill, Surrey. A leading fruit 
nurseryman told me it was only good in 
certain soils and situations, hut at its 
best, it is a very fine Tear of good quality 
mid handsome appearance, somewhat in 
sh: 11 k md size resembling Beurre Alex¬ 
andre"Lucas. — E. I!. ,S.. I turd nick. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

DAPHNE RUPESTRIS. 

Among alpine rock shrubs of dwarf habit 
and great charm none is more beautiful 
and welcome than this treasure from the 
Eastern Alps. By no means a novelty—I 
believe I first made its acquaintance about 
1S7G, when quite a decent plant was ob¬ 
tained from the Messrs. Backhouse and 
Sons, York—it has ever been very rare. 
Endowed, as most of its class are, with a 
character of its own, it is unique among 
them all for its dwarfness, refinement, and 
dainty grace, and equally so because of 
the exquisite waxy-pink clusters which in ! 
May and June shroud its 6-inch-high 
bushes. A miniature of its kind—at least, 
so far as we know it in lowland gardens— 
it fascinates all who see it. Its beauty 
must be seen to be realised. Slow of 
growth aud difficult to root from cuttings, 
attempts are being made to increase it by 


i 

means of grafting, and while one would i 
like to see so deservedly popular a subject 
well to the front it is to be hoped that the 
process will not rob it of its characteristic 
grace and charm. A soil mixture, half 
peat, half loam, suits it well. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


Saxifraga Burseriana multiflora. —- 

Many thanks for your note in current 
issue of Gardening Illustrated, but I am 
.afraid it.does not carjty me much further. 
I am sending you a piece, of the plant to 
.see, it is ' already .sailing under, false 
colours when it calls itself a Burseriana; 
hut if, on comparison, you .find it identical 
with the plant you got as S. emsia prai- 
cox, it will be even, a greater impostor, 
for my plant is even further removed 
from the true S. ctesia than the small S. 
cochiearis form, which is sometimes sent 
out as S. ciesia major. The plant is, as 
I said before, undoubtedly a hybrid, and I 
suggested that it might be the same cross 
as S. 'Salomoni as X received from 
Slindermnnn some years ago a plant for 
comparison which he called S. Salomoni 
major, and which WpStated that lie had 
raised from the sa^ej^>y (d(3i|^gpri.u- 


num x S. Rochelliana) that he raised the 
original S. Salomoni from. This major 
form is somewhat like my plant, hut is not 
so free-flowering and has smaller flowers 
on dwarfer stems. It approaches nearer 
the pollen pa rent than the seed parent, 
whereas with S. Salomoni the reverse is 
rather the case. I mentioned my plant in 
an article in Irish Gardening last year, 
and Mr. R. Loder recognised it as a plant 
he had also got, but did not give me its 
history. I am anxious to find out who 
raised it first, and whether it was an in¬ 
tentional or a chance cross. It flowered 
last year in April simultaneously with 
such as S. Ferdinandi, Coburgi, and S. 
Paulina?.— Murray IIornibrook. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

ASPIDISTRA LEAVES TURNING 
YELLOW. 

Can you tell me why some of the leaves of my 
Aspidistras turn bright yellow and die? A 
fine plant has lost three leaves this autumn in 
this way. It had been repotted this summer. 
I should be glad of any other hints respecting 
the treatment of Aspidistras in dark London 
houses.— An Old Subscriber. 

[The most probable cause of the leaves 


dying is to be attributed to the potting 
during the past summer. It will occur 
under the best conditions of culture after 
the roots have been disturbed or in any 
way received a check if extra care is not 
bestowed uiiou the plant for some time 
afterwards. Rejiotting is, of course, ne¬ 
cessary with all plants, hut when done 
more attention afterwards is needed until 
the plants become established. We should 
imagine that the plant in question had 
either been potted in soil uncongenial to it, 
or that too much water had been supplied 
afterwards, thus causing the roots in a 
measure to perish, at the same time 
rendering the soil sour and unlit for 
healthy root-action. It may have been 
caused through allowing the plant to get 
too dry at the root after potting, the fresh 
soil looking probably moist enough, but 
the mass of roots possibly far too dry. 
After a plant is potted it should be less 
exposed to sharp draughts or currents of 
air, aud if possible be given a more con¬ 
genial atmosphere than that afforded by a 
room. A greenhouse would suit it best at 
■such a time, keeping the plant screened 
from the direct rays of the sun with gentle 
bedewings overhead during warm days. A 


more remote cause might be insects, but 
to attacks of these the Aspidistra is not 
generally subject. This can he guarded 
against at all times by carefully syringing 
the leaves, using water with a weak solu¬ 
tion of soft soap in it well dissolved. In 
every case this syringing is beneficial to 
the plant both as regards health and ap- 
pea ranee. 

The soil best suited to the Aspidistra is 
good turfy loam, two-thirds, silver sand, a 
little bone-meal, or well-decoinposed leaf- 
soil forming the remainder of the compost. 
Firm potting is requisite, the ball of the 
plant being kept a little lower in the pot 
than formerly, so as to allow of a good 
top-dressing of fresh soil upon the surface. 
In repotting into a larger i>ot choose one 
not more than 1 inch greater in diameter. 
In the case of an unhealthy plant, the 
better way is to carefully remove the ex¬ 
hausted soil suffleiently to allow of a good 
amount of fresh soil taking its place. 
Always select a clean pot. for its reception 
in any case, and one that has not been in 
use for a while previously is better than 
the same pot being used again at once. 
During the colder season of the year the 
Aspidistra (particularly the plant in ques¬ 
tion now it has been just potted) should 
not be exposed to the cold air. By this 
we mean standing the plant near to a 
window which is frequently thrown open 
at the bottom. Air admitted from the top 
will do no harm, but if this cannot he 
conveniently arranged, then remove the 
plant away from the window for the time 
being. Injury is often done to plants in 
cold weather by this early morning ex¬ 
posure. Tlie repotting of Aspidistras need 
not be performed under ordinary condi¬ 
tions more than once in two years. It is 
far better to keep the plants in compara¬ 
tively small pots as long as they remain 
in a hcaitliy state, the only extra atten¬ 
tion being more frequent watering. This 
the Aspidistra delights in as long as its 
roots are in a healthy condition. The ad¬ 
dition of a little good soil upon the surface 
will do good at times.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tillandsia Lindeni.—The usual period of 
blooming of this is during the autumn and 
winter, but flowers are occasionally pro¬ 
duced at other seasons. The leaves, dis- 
[losed in a regular vasiform manner, are 
narrow, gradually tapering off to a point, 
and of a deep green tint with purplish 
veinings underneath. The flower-scape, 
which well overtops the foliage, reaches a 
height of a foot to IS inches, the upper 
part consisting of oppositely-arranged, 
boat-shaped bracts, dark green at the base, 
and carmine-pink towards the edges. The 
flowers are of a rich violet-blue, streaked 
with white in the centre. Some forms of 
this Tillandsia are taller than others, 
while the flowers also vary considerably in 
colour. The best-coloured kind is some¬ 
times met with as Tillandsia Lindeni vera, 
and other varietal names have been applied 
to the different forms. Given the tempera¬ 
ture of a stove, this Tillandsia is not at all 
a difficult subject to grow. It thrives best 
in comparatively small pots in a mixture 
consisting of fibrous peat with a little 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand. Plenty of 
water should be given.—K. R. W. 

Hippcastrum reticulatum.—Nearly ail 
the Hippeastrums, or Amaryllis, as they 
are still so generally called, flower during 
the spring. There are, however, excep¬ 
tions, and one of them is the species at the 
head of this note, which flowers, as a rule, 
in the autumn. Although in size the 
flowers cannot compare with those of many 
other Hippeastrums, they are very pleas¬ 
ing and quite distinct. The leaves have in 
nianv eases a whitish stripe down the inid- 
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rib, but this is not invariably so. The 
flowers, which well overtop the leaves, are, 
as a rule, of an ivory-white or pale blush 
tint, freely reticulated with reddish- 
purple. This species is Said to be the first 
of the genus to be cultivated in this 
country, having been obtained from Brazil 
as long ago as 1077. One drawback is that 
in some cases at least it does not flower 
freely. This Hippeastrum has been em¬ 
ployed by the hybridist, but only to a very 
limited extent. Most of these hybrids were 
raised years ago, and have now almost, if 
not quite, dropped out of cultivation.— 
VV. T. 


Work in cool houses.— The increased 
cost of fuel will have a tendency to reduce 
temjieratures in glass-houses. Of course, 
where flowers are required in winter in 
large quantities (other than Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, which will suffer injury if the ex¬ 
panding buds are frozenj there must be a 
certain amount of heat for what are 
termed stove plants, though, judging from 
experience, many reputed stove plants 
may live in a low r er temperature, or, in 
other words, they may be gradually accli¬ 
matised until they may live in a green¬ 
house and continue to thrive. Though we 
may have to give up stove plants, there is 
plenty of plants that will flower in waiter 
in the conservatory with just heat enough 
to keep out frost. In a quite cold house 
the Laurustinus, when well grown in tubs, 
is uselui. A pretty display may be made 
in a cool house with the best modern varie¬ 
ties of Antirrhinums and hardy forms of 
Primulas from China and elsewhere, which 
may also include some of the best Chinese 
and Jaiiane.se shrubs recently introduced, 
Bamboos and Balms, and other things. 
A selection of hardy things that will, of 
course, include the Christmas Rose and 
early-flowering bulbs, etc., will be very in¬ 
teresting, and need not cost anything for 
fuel in the winter.—E. H. 

Russelia juncea. —This was at one time 
far more generally met with in gardens 
than it now is. The Rush-like branches 
are almost devoid of leaves—indeed, the 
few that are on the plant are scarcely 
noticeable. The tube-shaped flowers are 
each about an inch long, of a bright 
scarlet colour, and borne during the latter 
part of the summer and well on into the 
autumn. As a large specimen, this 
Russelia is seen at its best when the prin- 
eipal branches are each secured to a 
stake, and the minor shoots, which are of 
a pendulous nature, are allowed to dis¬ 
pose themselves at will. It will also 
thrive in a susiiended basket, under which 
conditions its distinctive features are seen 
to considerable advantage. Trained to a 
rafter in a warm greenhouse or inter¬ 
mediate structure it is very pretty, as the 
slender pendulous shoots hang down for 
some distance and are during the season 
studded with the scarlet blossoms.— 
K. R. W. 


Shrubs for forcing. — A batch of these 
will now r be placed in gentle heat. They 
will include Azalea mollis, Deutzin 
gracilis, Staphylea colchiea. Spiraeas, and 
Wistaria sinensis.—F. W. G. 


Heliotropes for covering walls.—I recently 
saw a capital method of utilising the other¬ 
wise bare wall of a Peach-honee where the 
roof had a sharp pitch and was quite covered 
with Peach-trees, so much 60 that if anything 
were planted on the back wall it would have 
stood a poor chance of euccees owing to the 
ai> ence of light. The wall was thickly covered 
with Heliotrope Lord Roberta, which had be- 
come thoroughly established. The main 
branches, at intervals of 1 foot apart, had 
been trained to the top of the wall. These are 
closely spur-pruned in the autumn, and the 
house kept cool during the winter. From these 
spurs numerous growths push in the spring, 
each terminated ny masses of flower that are 
extremely useful for filling vaeee. The 
luxuriant foliage and the fragrance emitted 
from the flowers reflTTfcr this housejan attrac¬ 
tion ( lliq whole of tfco summer. ■ 


e 


GARDEN FOOD. 


THE USES OF CELERY. 

Apart from its use uncooked and in salad, 
Celery is precious for winter use, and, in 
the hands of good cooks, pleasant food. 
The Turnip-rooted form, hitherto much 
neglected in our country, is a good winter 
vegetable, more easily grown than the 
blanched Celery, and an aid in winter 
when vegetables are scarce. The salad 
uses should be more thought of, some¬ 
times using it with other salads, like 
Lamb’s Lettuce. 

Boiled Celery. —Tie cleaned stalks of Celery 
in bunches. Cover with boiling water, add a 
chopped Onion, and two or three Pepper-corns. 
Cook slowly until done, drain the Celery, re¬ 
move the ties, and arrange on a serving-dish. 
Strain the liquid and reserve enough of it to 
make a sauce. Thicken with flour cooked in 
butter, take from the Are, and add the yolk 
of an egg beaten with the juice of a Lemon. 
Pour over the Celery and serve. 

Baked Celery. —Parboil and drain eight heads 
of Celery. Finieh cooking in white stock. 
Season lightly with salt and pepper. Drain, 
strain, and skim the cooking liquid and 
thicken with a tablespoonful each of butter 
and flour cooked together. Take the sauce 
from the fire and add the yolks of three eggs 
and half a cupful of grated Swiss cheese. Put 
the Celery into a buttered baking-dish, cover 
with the sauce, sprinkle with crumbs and 
chee6e, and bake for ten minutes in a brisk 
oven. 

Stewed Celery. —Cut cleaned Celery stalks 
into 3-inch lengths and cook until tender in 
stock to cover, seasoning lightly with salt, 
minced Parsley, and grated Onion. Drain, 
strain the liquid, and thicken with flour 
browned in butter, lie-heat the Celery in the 
sauce, and serve. 

Celery in brown sauce. —Clean and trim three 
heads of Celery and cut into 4-inch lengths. 
Cover with boiling water, let stand for ten 
minutes, drain, and rinse in cold water. Tie 
in bundles and put into a saucepan with three 
cupfuls of hot stock. Add one-fourth cupful 
of butter or dripping, half a Carrot, half an 
Onion, a teaspoonful of salt, and a little 
cayenne pepper. Cover and simmer until 
tender. Drain the Celery, strain the liquid, 
skim off the fat, and thicken a cupful or more 
of the cooking liquid with flour browned in 
butter. 

Celery sauce. —Clean two heads Celery. Take 
one large Onion, one bunch herbs, 1 oz. bacon, 
1 oz. butter, and a few Pepper-corns. Cut 
bacon very fine, put butter into a atewpan, and 
fry. Add Celery and Onion sliced finely, and 
fry, then add one pint boiling stock, bunch of 
herbs, and Pepper-corns. Boil gently for three- 
quarters of an hour, pass through fine hair- 
sieve or tammy, put it back into the stewpan, 
and add a small piece of roux and a little 
cream. Season to taste. Do not let sauce boil 
after cream is added. 

Celeriac au gratin. —Plainly boil and drain, 
put into a gratin dieh and cover with sauce 
made with two tabloapoonfuls of cream or 
Bechamel sauce. Add two tablespoonfuls of 
grated cheese, some red pepper and salt, bring 
to the boil, and cover Celeriac. Sprinkle some 
breadcrumbs and put email pieces of butter on 
top, and brown in moderate oven. 

Celeriac in batter. —Dip Celeriac in plain 
batter made with two taDlespoonfuls of flour, 
a few drops of salad oil, yolk of an egg. and 
a little water. Mix well together, add the 
whites of two egps whipped stiffly, and fry 
brown. Serve with Tomato or Hollandaise 
sauce if liked. To Celeriac plainly boiled and 
drained add egg and breadcrumbs and fry in 
butter to a light brown. Serve with light 
i arnaiee sauce. 

Applb and Celery salad.—Two or three Apples 
(Newtown Pippin or any crisp, juicy Apple), 
one head Celery, salad dressing, and a little 
Lettuce. Use the inner portion of the Celery. 
Wash it, cut it into fine shreds, and let it lie 
in cold water for half an hour. Then drain 
and dry it well in a cloth. Peel. core, and 
with a silver knife cut the Apples in very 
thin slices. Put the Celery and Apples into a 
basin, pour over enough salad dressing to 
moisten them, and mix together very lightly. 
Line dish with a few fresh salad leaves. 

Celery salad. —One head of Celery. Parsley, 
Cress. Remove the outside stalks from the 
Celery, and use the white part only for making 
the salad. The smaller heads of Celery are 
usually the most tender. Separate the stalks 
and wash and brush them well in cold water. 
If time permits let these lie for half an hour 
in cold water, then lift out and dry them 
well. Then with a sharp knife cut the Celery 
across in fine shreds. Sprinkle with finely 
chopped Parsley, Chives, and garnish with 
little bunchee of small Cress and the small 
green tops of the Lettuce. 

A FEW FRENCH RECIPES. 

Geleri a la creme. —Epluchez votre C<51eri et 
ooupez-le par petite moroeaux, faites ensuite 
blanchir et bien 6goutter dans une passoire. 
Mettez un bon morceau de beurre dans une 


casserole, jetez-y le C6leri coup6, eaupoudrez 
d un peu lecule, et mouillez avec de l'eau 
chaude. Ajoutez sel, poivre, un peu de mus- 
caue, si le gout vous oonvient; laissez rdduire 
sur uu feu uoux pendant un bon quart d’lieure. 
Failed alors uue liaison avec des jaunee 
d'omfs d41ayea dans la creme, et m6Iangez le 
tout. Servez voe C61eris entourds de croutons. 

Celeri au jus. —Faitee-le tremper dans de 
1 eau pour le bien laver; ensuite taitea-le cuire 
pennant une demi-heure dans de l’eau bouil- 
lante; retirez-le a, l’eau fraiche; pressez-le bien 
et faites-le cuire doucement avec du bouillon’, 
et du ooulis: aesaisounez-le, et d£grainser 
avam, de servir. 

Celeri-rave au jus. —Preuez trois ou quatre 
pieds de Celeri-rave, 6pluchez-les bien, lavez- 
les & l’eau fraiche, ooupez-les en morceaux a 
peu pres egaux, faites-les blanchir de quatre a 
cinq minutes a l eau bouiliante, rafralchiasez, 
egouttez-lee et faites-les revenir dans une 
casserole, avec un bon morceau de beurre, sur 
un feu doux; quand ile ont pris couleur, 
assaisonnez-ies et laissez-les cuire avec du bon 
bouillon et un peu de jus de viande ou cuiller 
a caie d'extrait Liebig; au moment de servir 
parsemez-lee de perail hache..— L’Art du Bien 
Manger. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apples and manufactured sugar. —I am 

one of tfle few who prefer a good Bibston 
to a Cox’s Pippin, but tfle Ribston is scarce 
owing to our neglect of it. Sometimes tfle 
Ribston comes to us from Canada, and 
can be flougflt at a low price, so tflat any¬ 
body can test its cooking quality. Witfl 
new ways of spraying and keeping tfle 
trees free from American bligflt and other 
enemies, tfle Ribston should equal any 
British Apple. Tfle test to apply to all 
Apples is to prepare them absolutely with¬ 
out sugar, roasted, stewed, or otherwise 
cooked. Some kinds tflat may be classed 
as cooking Apples, like the French Crab, 
are good to eat, and have a fine quality of 
acid which makes them good without 
sugar, aud those who like sugar can add 
it. Flavour depends on other considera¬ 
tions besides sweetness—for instance, tex¬ 
ture. Tfle best cooking Apple I know is 
an ugly Apple, the D’Arcy Spice. For 
texture and flavour tflat is my favourite 
Apple. Nurserymen say it will not grow 
very well, but probably they grow it on 
dwarfing stocks, which may not suit. My 
advice is to grow good standards on the 
Crab. Tfle distinction between cooking 
Apples and eating Apples is quite needless 
aud wrong. A propos of sugar and fruit, 
a distinguished surgeon, the late Sir 
Henry Thompson, talking to me on the 
effect of sugar, about which we were both 
agreed, said that one reason for the fine 
and refreshing quality of a good Peach 
was its very low content of sugar—viz., 
1 per cent. The objection to sugar is that 
it is said by physiologists to be a dangerous 
form of food. The late Sir Benjamin 
Richardson said this distinctly.— Field. 

Apple Cox’s Orange Pippin.— At some 
recent exhibitions several fine collections 
of Apples and Pears were offered for sale 
in aid of the Red Cross Funds. I had 
chnrge of some of the collections and had 
an opportunity of noting the general 
liking for certain varieties. Of cooking 
varieties, such as Bramley's Seedling, 
Warner’s King, Emperor Alexander, Lady 
Henniker, Blenheim Orange, and Annie 
Elizabeth found equal favour; but of des¬ 
sert varieties Cox’s Orange was the 
favourite. It is generally accepted that 
tfle season for Cox’s Orange is over at 
Christmas, or soon after, but I have found 
tflat the fruits will keep sound till the 
end of April if they are carefully 
gathered and stored. The fruits are often 
taken from tfle trees before they are ripe 
enough, then their season of usefulness 
ends about Christmas, but if they are left 
on the trees till almost ready to fall off 
at a touch the fruits will keep sound in a 
cool, dry store till early in May, when, I 
think, the flavour is even better than 
before Christmas.— Bopenk Vale. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE SUNNINGDALE SILVER PAMPAS 
GRASS. 

The illustration shows part of a group of 
this beautiful Pampas Grass which was 
raised in the Simningdale Nurseries, and 
so named on account of its glistening 
silvery plumes, which have been beautiful 
for many weeks, developing their 
greatest beauty at a time when the 
summer flowers are past their best. Even 
at this late date (November 22nd) they 
are as. stately as ever. The immense 
plumes are each 2 feet in length, with a 


surely a more charming method than the 
spotty attempts we so often see. This is 
undoubtedly the finest Pampas in cultiva¬ 
tion, for beautiful as many of the others 
are, they do not produce the same effect 
as this variety. Neither should their 
value for cutting be under-estimated, for 
in this respect, too, they are very 
beautiful. They should be cut when three 
parts developed, in which way they will 
last for years. E. Mabkham. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Early Chrysanthemums. —I wish some 
specialist could favour us w’ith a note as to 


and those who only grow Its allies of 
spring may well direct their thoughts to 
securing some bulbs of this species. I 
plant from 1 inch to 2 inches deep. By t' e 
way, I see that one or two bulbs planted 
in a shady place are doing as well as those 
in a sunny one. We naturally look upon 
[ the Crocus as needing sun to induce the 
flowers to open, but this species, at least, 
is not exacting in this. It seems to be 
more a matter of temperature than of sun¬ 
shine with it. 

The Mossy Saxifrages in winter.—I 
do not think our writers on hardy flowers 
lay sufficient stress upon the beauty of the 


Part of a group of Pampas Grass (Sunningdale Silver variety), November, 1915. 


2 feet spread, and these, though soaked 
with rain and tossed with the winds, 
are as fresh as they w r ere a month ago, 
while the past week has played havoc with 
some of the other kinds. Standing from 
8 feet to 10 feet in height, they carry from 
twelve to twenty plumes each. They were 
planted in their present position in 
October, 1912, and bloomed the following 
year. The soil is a heavy loam, which 
was in no way specially prepared, except 
that leaf-soil was added when planting. 

The illustration shows well the fine 
effects produced by thp-syouping of Jhese 
elegant subjects In fa fve^ Lqfck hvi^, 


the hardiest of the early Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, so that one might make a selec¬ 
tion for planting outside to remain as 
semi - permanent plants. The unfor¬ 
tunate thing is that the rage for large 
flowers appears to obsess the growers of 
early Chrysanthemums, and they practise 
annual propagation, which is not always 
suitable for the hardy plant-grower who 
likes good clumps of flowers to stand for 
some years. Others besides myself would 
like to try some of the hardiest of these 
In this way. 

Crocus iridiflorus. —I look upon this 
as one of the best of all autumn Crocuses, 


Mossy Saxifrages. The real Mossy Saxi¬ 
frages have had a good bit of favour 
lately, but the most of the others give 
such sheets of flowers that they also 
should be considered. My object is to call 
forth a little favour for the Mossy Rock- 
foils for winter effect in the rock garden. 
It is then that their foliage is most lovely, 
and a glance at the plants will surely con¬ 
vince anyone of this. In wet times the 
silvery ones become less bright, but the 
mossy forms are at their highest beauty 
so far as foliage counts. They are often 
of the most .vivid green, but there are 
many tints of this, sometimes-touched with 
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red or chocolate, arid frequently quite 
glaucous. Apart from their spring 
beauty, the Mossy Roekfoils are entitled 
to a little more consideration. 

Artemisia sekicea. —A friend of mine 
gave me a piece of an Artemisia called A. 
sericea, which, when flowers are scarce, is 
welcome, because of the beauty of the 
leaves and its general appearance. It is 
one of the silvery plants which are wel¬ 
come in November. It is a capital rock- 
garden plant, while on a stone edging to 
a border of hardy flowers it is also very 
lovely. I care nothing for its greenish 
flowers, but I love its trailing growth and 
its silvery, narrowly-cut, silky leaves. A 
friend tells me that it does splendidly on 
his moraine. I have found it quite hardy 
and can confidently recommend it as a 
silvery plaid for the rock garden or as an 
edging. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES ON A FOREST RANGE 
GARDEN IN SUSSEX. 

In large and telling groups on both sides 
of the upper drive are Sea Buckthorn 
(loaded with berries), Red Dogwood, 
double Gorse, Berberis, Rhododendrons, 
hardy Heaths, etc. Approaching the 
house, which is covered by Wistaria, 
Lapagerins,. etc., on the north-east side, 
are beds of Rock Roses, Clerodendron 
trickotomum, Rose of Sharon, Spirieas, 
etc., while on the opposite side of the 
drive, sheltered by tall trees, such as 
Chestnuts now turning a brilliant colour, 
were noticed healthy young trees of 
Parrotia persica (a feast of colour), 
Philodendron japonicum, the Blue Pine, 
Pyrus Niedzwetzkyana (with its curious 
reddish-purple fruits), the Himalayan 
White Beam <a small tree of the Yellow 
Wood (Cladrastis tinctoria), turning to a 
lovely yellow), Corylus Column, and the 
smooth Sumach (draped with its crimson 
leaves). Near the house and dominating 
all around is a beautiful specimen of the 
Weeping Silver Lime (Tilia petiolaris) 
resplendent in its autumn garb. 

Tue walle!) garden.— The feature here is 
tiie happy combination of rare climbing 
shrubs and creepers, every wall support- 
ing and sheltering some rare plant, which 
is given a fair amount of freedom and 
exhibiting in the best possible manner the 
true beauty of these graceful subjects. 
Here were seen Escallonia montevidensis 
still bearing its rounded bunches of white 
flowers, Abutilon vexillarium, Abelia 
rupestiis (full of blossom), Ercilla spicata, 
Curyopteris mastacanthus, while occupy¬ 
ing a position near by was Cmsalpinia 
Gilliesi (which had flowered this year). 
On either side of the centre path are 
herbaceous borders containing a good 
collection of hardy plants. This walk 
leads to a small walled-in Rose garden in 
which are arches of Rambling Roses. 
Surmounting a pillar at the entrance was 
Ilolboellia latifolia sprinkled with bunches 
of its curious mauve-coloured fruits, and 
near by, beneath a slightly-clothed per¬ 
gola, which reaches out from the wall, 
were white and red Lapagerias in bloom 
and quite at home, and Trlcuspidaria 
laneeolata and T. dependens. Billar- 
diera longifolia was covered with its in¬ 
tensely deep-blue fruits, while Clematis 
Armandi, Buddieia Colvillei and Convol¬ 
vulus Cneorum were other noteworthy 
subjects. Clematis Buchananiana (with 
its pretty drooping, creamy-yellow flowers) 
liung gracefully over a high wall, as also 
did Vitis Henry! (whose foliage was tak¬ 
ing on a rich autumn tint). A large bed 
of Cynoglossum amabile.was much ad¬ 
mired. Leaving these walled-in gardens, 
plantations of interesting trees lnd shrubs, 
miffing which a Vjcq &PJi'g David in 


involucrata was showing great promise, 
were passed. 

The Heath garden lies to the right of 
the house on the opposite side of the lawn. 
This has been considerably added to of 
late, and now contains a varied collection 
of the best hardy kinds, which are planted 
in a free and broken way, Grass paths 
giving free access to all parts. In bloom 
were the Cornish Heath in variety, the 
Dorset and the Irish Heath, while break¬ 
ing in at selected points were Berovskia 
atriplicifolia and Teuerium fruticans (a 
pretty and graceful grey-folinged shrub in 
full bloom and 7 feet high). A mass of the 
double red Helianthemum amabile was 
clothed with flowers, as also was Litho- 
spermum prostratum. Groups of interest¬ 
ing shrubs lead to the delightful 

Valley garden, the sharp, sloping banks 
of which are clothed with rare and beau¬ 
tiful shrubs, etc. Rhus Osbecki was 
shedding its highly coloured leaves. Ari- 
stotclia Macqui was noticed in fine form, 
as also was Decaisnea Fargcsi bearing in 
quantity large bunches of its attractive, 
long, blue, fruiting pods. This is a valu¬ 
able shrub, and this siiecimen must have 
been from 10 feet to 12 feet high. In this 
part of the garden, which is lightly shaded 
by an occasional large Beech or Oak, some 
remarkably fine and happily-disposed 
Bamboos are seen, while in the valley are 
Gunners, Royal Fern, Pampas Grasses, 
Japanese Iris, etc., all at home. The 

Lower lake contains Water Lilies, and 
the banks on one side are very effective 
witli good-sized groups of Bamboos and 
Willows. On each side of a woodland 
path, and reaching into the woods, we 
noted PJagianthus Lyalli, Clerodendron 
trichotomum, the Evergreen Laburnum (a 
fine bush), Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other good things. In each case suffi¬ 
cient space had been left between to allow 
of each individual shrub forming a fine 
specimen of its kind. Large Heeehes and 
Larches protect from the cutting winds 
so fatal to the Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and one can but imagine the vigour with 
which these shrubs will grow in this 
sheltered place. Groups of Leptosper- 
mum. Azaleas, Dicrvillas, Heaths, Escal- 
lonias, Phlomis chrysophylla, Roses, and 
the charming deetepink Clerodendron 
foetidum were also noted. Leading from 
this valley was a walk bordered by rare 
shrubs, including Viburnum rhytidopbyl- 
lum, Olearia macrodonta, Enkianthus 
campanulatus, and a fine tree of Cratfcgus 
prunifolia laden with fruit. In selected 
nooks Berberis japoniea Beali and 
Himalayan Rhododendrons had been well 
placed. The 

Rock garden overlooks the upper lake, 
and although so late in the season Dian- 
thus Atkinsi, Onosma fruticosum. Antir¬ 
rhinum Asarina (falling over a large 
boulder). White Flax, and other interest¬ 
ing things were in bloom. Primulas in 
largo groups and hardy Ferns occupied the 
more shady parts of this garden, while 
Yuccas and the curious Rubus australis 
occupy points well exposed to the sun. 
On the opposite side of this piece of water 
large clumps of Bamboos, Pampas Grasses, 
and New Zealand Flax reflect their forms 
in the water, and near by Hypericum 
Henryi (a fine arching form) w r as full of 
bloom. Many large trees were seen about 
the grounds, and a good view across the 
large lawns and open country is obtained 
from the house. E. M. 

Felicia abyssinica. — This attractive 
little Aster-like plant has been blooming 
for several months and is still quite gay. 
It forms a wiry, diminutive hush about 
(1 inches high and the same breadth, and 
is spangled with Lavender-blue, Daisy¬ 
like flowers, having a conspicuous yellow 


centre during the whole summer and 
autumn months. Unfortunately, it is not 
quite hardy, but if cuttings are inserted 
during late summer and given the same 
cool treatment as Pcntstemons they form 
nice plants for putting out in spring, when 
if given a sunny iiosition they quickly 
establish themselves and commence bloom¬ 
ing with the greatest freedom. The plant 
is very distinct, and although I have en¬ 
deavoured to raise it from apparently well- 
ripened seed, I have so far failed, and 
have some doubts as to its fertility.— 
E. M. 


PERMANENCE IN THE GARDEN. 

IS a note on hardy edging plants in the 
issue of November 20th, “ E. H.” says that 
in the present rage for gardening, per¬ 
manence is not much considered. This, un¬ 
fortunately, is a fact. Year after year 
the same monotonous round of propaga¬ 
tion generally must be gone through, in 
order that a more or less sbovVY effect may 
he had for, at best, a very brief period. 
That such effects may be striking cannot 
be disputed, but if, for example, an ex¬ 
ceptionally wet season, or one in w'hich 
the rainfall is under the average, should 
occur, the results are far from gratifying. 
This continual work of nine months’ pre¬ 
paration for (possibly) three months’ dis¬ 
play seems to be altogether wrong, more 
especially when it is taken into considera¬ 
tion that equally showy effects can be 
obtained by the use of perennial plants. 
The manuring and cultivation of the beds 
or borders, which must, perforce, be done 
annually if good results are to follow, 
would suffice for the wants of more endur¬ 
ing plants for a series of years. There is 
now such a wide range of really excellent 
hardy plants that every possible taste may 
be gratified, and it appears strange that 
in spite of the admittedly increased 
interest shown in late years in hardy 
plants, the employment of the stereotyped 
summer “bedding” plants still goes on. 
There is also, it may be feared, a ten¬ 
dency on the other hand to employ plants 
which, although hardy enough in some dis¬ 
tricts, are not to be relied upon in others 
where conditions are less favourable. In 
such euses, when satisfaction does not 
ensue, it is natural that a return should 
be made to the “bedding” plants; but 
when a suitable selection is made, and the 
local conditions studied, there is no bar to 
success. Consider the relative value of 
a bed of hardy Fuchsias or of Kniphofias 
and of a similar bed of Pelargoniums or of 
Salvias. In the case of the two former 
there is an excellent display, and the 
plants will increase in beauty for years; 
whereas, as regards the latter, the plants 
are at the mercy of the weather. No 
doubt such and similar plants are (in their 
way) useful, but when all is said and 
done, beds or borders of permanent plants 
will always give better results, and. what 
is more, much more satisfaction than the 
fleeting display of plants which have to 
be renewed with the recurring seasons. 

K. Bright. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pyrethrums. — Among hardy plants 
which help to brighten our borders during 
tiie early days of summer the Pyrethrum 
holds a high place, coming into flower 
about the first week in June, when few 
other tall-growing hardy plants have com¬ 
menced to bloom. In a soil at all heavy 
or damp it will not thrive, frequently suc¬ 
cumbing during a wet winter. On the 
other hand. Pyrethrums make extremely 
poor growth and flower very sparingly 
when planted in dryish soil. They do best 
in a deep. rich, well-drained soil, which 
has been trenched and well manured. 
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variety. I like this variety for cutting, 
as the blossoms are ou strong, wiry stems, 
that for the house make them so useful 
in many ways. The flowers last for quite 
a long time. Another good sort is 
Mignon, a miniature yellow kind that 
develops its blossoms in rather pleasing 
sprays and on plants that are not more 
than 18 inches high. This has been in 
flower for some six weeks past. I like its 
very dainty little blossoms, which may be 
gathered in sprays and are so suitable for 
the smaller receptacles used in the home. 

Nettie is a September-flowering kind 
that blooms much longer, the colour red- 
dish-bronze and gold. 

Piebot’s Seedling, said to be the first 
Pompon raised from seed in this country, 
has stood well in the border for years past. 
It has a line constitution and is 18 inches 
or rather more In height, and flowers In 
profusion, yielding blossoms of a bronzy 
colour. A variety we do not see in the 
south now so much as formerly is 
Little Bob. This is also distributed 
under the name of Scarlet Gem. The 
colour is a dark shade of crimson that Is 
especially bright when the flowers first 
open. They are very small and the 
blossoms are borne on fine wiry stems in 
pretty sprays. It continues to develop 
basal shoots, which make pretty sprays of 
blossoms quite late in the season, after 
the first display has come to an end. 

Lyon is a fine rosy-purple flower that, 
without being disbudded, makes a most ex¬ 
cellent display. This variety some years 
ago gave us a sport of an orange-red and 
yellow colour named 
Alice Butcher. I have had in some 
years masses of blossoms on both parent 
and sport, and I want nothing better for 
ouldoor displays during October, and 
when the weather is fine this display is 
continued well into November. I have 
shown blossoms of these varieties in 
early September and I have also been 
able to put them up in really fine form so 
late as the first week in November. 

There are many oiher varieties, but a 
sufficient number has been dealt with to 
show that these Pompon Chrysanthemums 
are especially good for the border. 

_B. G. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


POTATO DISEASE. 

It is reported that Potato disease 
(Phytophtkora infestans) has largely de¬ 
stroyed the haulm of Potato crops in many 
parts of the country. The first sign of 
this disease is the presence on the leaves 
of yellowish spots which gradually in¬ 
crease in size and become brown, this con¬ 
dition being followed by curling of the 
leaves. On the under surface of the leaf 
the fruiting branches of the fungus will 
be seen in the form of a delicate white 
mould. These produce countless minute 
“seeds” (spores) which are scattered by 
the wind or washed off by rain. Every 
spore brought into contact with a damp 
green leaf of Potato is capable of starting 
a new centre of infection. Stores are pro¬ 
duced in greatest numbers in moist, still, 
warm weather and the brown decay 
quickly spreads over the whole of the 
haulm, which becomes soft and rotten and 
emits the well-known smell characteristic 
of the disease. From the haulm the 
disease reaches the tubers either by 
growth of the fungus through the stems 
or by spores washed into the soil by rain. 
In view, however, ottlie drier weather of 



yet, relatively few tubers have been at¬ 
tacked, and, consequently, that the im¬ 
mediate removal of diseased haulm would 
minimise risk of infection. As a further 
precaution, however, all Potato crops 
should be lifted as soon ns possible. It 
has been demonstrated repeatedly that 
even with varieties subject to disease com¬ 
paratively healthy crops can be obtained 
if the tubers are.lifted ns soon as the 
haulm has died down. Apart from the 
risk of attack by this disease, tubers left 
In heavy or water-logged soil are liable to 
suffer from lack of air, with the result 
that they rot quickly, either in the soil or 
subsequently in the clamp. 

It is essential for good keeping that the 
tubers should be stored clean and dry, 
with their vitality unimpaired. In a dry, 
well-ventilated clamp, disease does not 
spread rapidly, although dead or diseased 
tubers generally rot. On the other hand, 
if the clamp is moist or badly ventilated, 
si>ores from diseased tubers may infect 
healthy ones. All diseased and damaged 
tubers should be excluded from the clamp. 
Those least affected could be boiled and 
fed to pigs. The clamp should be made as 
narrow as practicable and should be 
covered to a depth of about G inches with 
a layer of stout straw through which air 
can circulate freely; a thin layer of soil, 
sufficient to keep the straw in position, 
should be put on. followed by a thicker 
covering in November to keep out frost. 
The crest of the clamp, must be freely 
ventilated. 

It is advisable to store seed tubers in 
boxes or small lots, and not to mix them 
with the “ware.” In the event, however, 
of much disease, a change of seed from a 
healthy crop should be obtained for plant¬ 
ing next season .—Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Caterpillar destroying Romneya. — How 

can I discover and destroy the fly or cater¬ 
pillar which ia eating the buds of Romneya 
Coulteri? This garden is on chalk, but good 
soil has replaced the chalk to a depth of about 
3 feet. My plants of Romneya grow strongly, 
make flue shoots, and are covered with buds. 
This year I have not had one perfect flower— 
all are eaten in this curious way. I send 
specimens. I have formerly matted the 
ltomneyae to protect from cold. Has this 
generated some peculiar peet? My gardener is 
at a loss. Last year my Romneyas were the 
admiration of the village. Please help.— 
Sanctuary. 

[We think your Romneyas have been 
attacked by a caterpillar or a beetle, 
though exactly what it is impossible to 
say, unless you can catch the culprit. 
The apiiearance of the siiecimons suggests, 
however, that a biting insect is the culprit. 
The covering of the plants through the 
winter is not at all likely to have been the 
indirect cause of the trouble, and we think 
it would be well, In order to kill the pest, 
to spray the plants now and again, begin¬ 
ning as soon as they are in growth, so as 
to keep some of the i>oison on them, with 
lead nrseniate, buying the paste and mix¬ 
ing it with water at the rate of 1 lb. to 
15 gallons.] 

Mealy-bug on Vines (E .).—When the leaves 
fall they should all bB collected and burned, 
and the Vines pruned. The house, walls, 
stage* (if any), wire trellis, "and roof must all 
be thoroughly cleansed. Nothing is better 
than painting all wood and iron-work. Wash 
the walls with hot lime to which some sulphur 
lias been added Loosen the surface of the 
border, if art inside one, and clear it ofl, and 
as an extra precaution Byringe or lightly 
water afterwards through a fine-rosed pot all 
available surface and staging with water as 
near boiling ae can be conveniently handled. 
It is wonderful the tenacity mealy-bug has, so 
much so that without drastic measures being 
applied and a sharp eye kept on the growing 
Vines in summer many Btray insects appear. 
Methylated spirit applied with a feather is 
useful for the summer attack. Mealy-bug is 
such a loathsome insect among Grapes that 
any means to clear it out, no matter how 
much trouble it may give, is well repaid. 
Perseverance is the great factor. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom November 25tii. — Jasminum 
nudiflorum, Tea and Climbing Roses, 
Clematis, Periwinkles, Dwarf Corses, 
Viburnum rhylidophyllum, Genista hir¬ 
sute., Tree Ivies, Andromeda florilunda, 
Lonicera Heckroii, Ericas {in variety), 
Mcnziesias {in variety), Laurustinus, 
Myrtle, Hamamelis virginica, Strawberry- 
tree, Pampas Grasses (in four kinds), Lily 
of the Field, Kaffir Lily, Lapageria rosea, 
Pentstemons, Aubrietia, New Zealand 
Veronicas, Hellebores niger. Winter 
Heliotrope, Violets, Triteleia uniflora. 
Polygala Chamwbuxus purpurea, Hardy 
Chrysanthemums, Violet Cress. 

Work of the week.— Most of the leaves 
having fallen, a good deal of time has been 
spent in collecting them, as, if left on the 
Grass, it becomes disfigured. All are 
carted to one place, and formed into a 
large heap. The leaves when rotted down 
are invaluable for flower beds, etc. The 
cutting away of decaying foliage by the 
waterside was commenced during the early 
part of the week. As the plants are 
mostly naturalised, this can be carried out 
without inconvenience to the workers. 
Starworts which have hitherto been 
grouped among flowering shrubs, in which 
position they are very effective, have been 
transferred in good-sized groups—each of 
one variety—to a long, open border which 
runs through the centre of the kitchen 
garden. Many of them had grown into 
large clumps, which were divided by 
means of two forks placed back to back. 
This is a more satisfactory method of 
parting them than chopping through with 
a spade, and the plants start away more 
freely. A small group of own-root Azaleas 
has been put out in a favourable position 
in the Azalea garden. Annuals have now 
been Cleared from most of the Rose beds. 
A large batch of scarlet Tulips has been 
planted among a group of Hollies near 
the waterside, where they will be easily 
seen from the house, and others have 
been put among a group of newly-planted 
Rhododendrons. Plants of the native 
Giant Bellflower (C. latifolia), Rosy 
Loosestrife, Siberian Iris, etc., have been 
grouped near the water’s edge. 

Tropseolum speciosum has been given a 
place ou the shady side of some large 
Hollies, while Tropreolum tu’. erosnm, 
which vve have in quantity growing in the 
sunshine, has been planted sparsely in the 
shade among a group of Anemone 
Hepatica in order to prolong its flowering. 
Small crowns of the American Hepatica 
have been planted in a retaining wall oc¬ 
cupied by summer-leafing Ferns ; and a 
few bulbs of Albuca Nelsoni have lteen 
given a warm position at the base of a 
southern wall. 

Crocus Margot has been put in three 
wide beueath an edging of Gypsophila 
prostrata alba. Some plants of Helle¬ 
bores niger, having come to hand, a favour¬ 
able position has been given them at the 
lower end of a half-shaded lane, which 
had previously received an additional 
depth of 2 feet of good soil, while a dress¬ 
ing of peat and sand was worked well 
round the plants. E. M. 

Sussex. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Late Crapes.— These are now quite ripe, 
and care will be required in the manage¬ 
ment of the house to keep the berries 
sound and free from decay until they can 
be cut and bottled. With the aid of fire 
heat the internal atmosphere will be kept 
dry, and damp excluded in foggy and wet 
I weather by closing the ventilators. When 
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bright, air will be freely admitted in the 
daytime, but in view of the external sur¬ 
roundings being so damp from the com¬ 
bined influences of snow and rain it will 
be shut off not later thnn four p.m. It is 
also essential that all the leaves as they 
ripen and fall should be gathered up 
daily. Further border waterings will be 
postponed until the Grapes have been re¬ 
moved from Vines. A careful scrutiny 
of the bunches every other day or so will 
keep them free of decaying berries. 

Late Muscats.—As soon as the last 
bunch is cut the border will be watered 
and the laterals shortened to induce the 
base buds to plump up and become 
thoroughly matured. The body of the 
house will be tilled with late-flowering 
Chrysanthemums and such as will be re¬ 
quired for church decoration at Christ¬ 
mas. Free ventilation on every possible 
occasion will, therefore, be indulged in. 
To avert the harmful results arising from 
standing the plants on the surface of the 
borders boards will be employed. 

Storing of plants.— Since writing last 
we have had n cold snap, the frost being 
unusually severe for the time of year, and 


i 

gard to the tops, the rule is to work in 
Bracken among the branches, but this 
form of protection is not resorted to unless 
the weather is likely to prove very severe, 
otherwise it does more harm than good. 

Manuring of vacant ground.— Ad¬ 
vantage has been taken of the frosty 
weather to get manure, such asold hotbeds, 
and that from cowsheds and piggeries, 
carted on to all vacant plots of ground, 
where it is shot into heaps to lie until it 
, can be wheeled out and spread prior to 
! digging. This annual, and in some in¬ 
stances biennial, manuring of the land is 
nn absolute necessity if good crops are 
looked for, in spite of what is said and 
written to the contrary. Some of the best 
of the manure, or a sufficient quantity of 
it in a well-rotted condition, will he held 
in reserve for future use for Rose beds 
and borders, herbaceous borders, flower 
beds, etc. 

Tree leaves.— As the majority of deci¬ 
duous forest trees have now shed their 
leaves tlie lattpr are being raked up and 
stored ready for the making of hotbeds in 
an out-of-the-way corner. As a rule, tree 
leaves are, when first collected, in a fairly 


last month, and now that the weather has 
again become milder they will, doubtless, 
soon be pushing up in greater numbers. 

Rock garden. —This, now that there is 
less likelihood of leaves being blown 
about and covering up the plants, will be 
finally cleaned and put in order for the 
winter, finishing off with a top-dressing of 
sifted leaf-mould for all such subjects that 
appreciate this kind of material. Leaf- 
mould is an excellent protective agent em¬ 
ployed in this way, and it also effectively 
prevents frost penetrnting the soil beneath 
to any great extent. 

Planting fruit-trees.— Except for the 
cold snap recently experienced, the autumn 
has. on the whole, been favourable for 
planting. The adverse climatic conditions 
referred to have, of course, caused a sus¬ 
pension for the time being, but with a re¬ 
turn to normal weather it may now be re¬ 
sumed ; but, seeing that the season is so 
far advanced, it should be brought to a 
conclusion as speedily as possible. Stak¬ 
ing, tying, and in the case of orchards pro¬ 
tecting the stems of the trees from ground 
game, etc., should have attention directly 
planting is finished, while a mulch of some 



Christmas Rose in a tub. 


the snowfall heavy. This necessitated the 
prompt removal to safe quarters of 
Fuchsias, -Hydrangeas, Agapanthus, and 
other plants which need a slight amount 
of protection during the winter; accom¬ 
modation being found for all in a well- 
lighted disused stable. Large specimen 
Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, which 
prior to colder conditions setting in had 
been standing out in a sheltered position, 
have also been housed. These have 
yielded a great wealth of bloom through¬ 
out the season. Flowers will now- be sup¬ 
pressed and the plants given a good long 
rest by keeping them cool and on the dry 
side. 

Protection to tender shrubs.— The cold 
snap necessitated the covering of Myrtles, 
Scented Verbenas. Pomegranates, etc. 
Clean, dry straw was worked in among 
the branches, the whole being enclosed 
with new mats. This will render them 
snug and free from danger for the rest of 
the winter. 

Tea and other Roses.— These will now 
have soil drawn np to and heaped round 
the stems to a" height of some 9 inches to 
12 inches to serve as a protection in case 
very severe frost shank} set In. TCith re- 
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I dry state, and if thrown loosely together 
in heaps they keep in good condition for a 
considerable time. Owing to heavy rain 
and snow, the reverse is the case this 
season. Fermentation will, therefore, be 
quickly engendered and decay set in 
earlier than usual, which will adversely 
affect their value as a heat-producing 
ngent unless those required for hotbed 
construction later on are stored in heaps 
of less size and depth than is usual. After 
the raking is done the lawns will be well 
swept and made tidy for the winter. 

Iris Kaempferi. — As the tops are now- 
thoroughly ripe they will be cut to within 
a few inches of the soil, nnd then a pro¬ 
tection of litter will be afforded the 
borders until the spring. Top-dressing in 
the shape of some rich manure with a 
little fresh loam ndded will be deferred 
■ till next February. 

Algerian Iris. —The borders should have 
been looked to earlier, but as there are 
so many deciduous trees in their vicinity it 
would have been a useless expenditure of 
time nnd labour. They will now be 
cleaned and weeded, nnd where possible 
the surface of the soil stirred also. The 
first bloom appeared about the middle of 


description placed over the roots will, by 
conserving the latent warmth in the soil, 
encourage the speedy production of new 
roots. Newly-planted wall trees should be 
lightly fastened to the wall till the soil 
has had time to sink into place. 

Grease bands. —When these are em¬ 
ployed for the trapping of the female 
winter and other species of moths, careful 
attention must be bestowed on the same 
for the next few weeks, especially if mild 
and open weather prevails. It is, there¬ 
fore, very necessary to keep the grease in 
a sticky state by frequently renewing it. 
If once it is allowed to become hard the 
insects crawl over it with impunity. 

Bulbs. —Roman Hyacinths, the earliest 
blooming varieties of the large-flowered 
Hyacinths, nnd the same of Tulips are 
now sufficiently rooted to allow of their 
being gently forced into flower. The 
earliest batch of Lilium Harris! will now 
appreciate weak doses of manure-water 
supplied two or three times weekly. 
Another relay of the same should be 
brought forward to succeed these, while 
those intended for spring flowering should 
be potted without delay and stood in a 
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house or pit where they will start natur¬ 
ally into growth. Until this takes place 
they are best covered with inverted pots. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peach-houses.— Tile buds on trees in the 
early house are swelling, and a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. is maintained at night, 
allowing a rise of 30 degs. to 15 degs. dur¬ 
ing the day. The house is damped down 
frequently on fine days. Peach-trees 
only just, started should not have any fire- 
heat until the end of the year, but no 
ventilation is needed. Syringe the trees 
daily in fine weather, and take care to see 
that, the borders are moist. The pruning 
in mid-season houses should be completed 
as soon as possible. All trees under glass 
should lie pruned ns soon as the work can 
lie done after the fall - of the leaf. 
Although in many gardens pressure of 
work may prevent the houses being 
cleaned, the trees should be pruned. The 
borders must not lte allowed to get sod- 
dened or dry. even when the trees are at 
rest. If any doubt exists ns to dryness a 
thorough watering should be given. In 
most cases the trees will need a rich top¬ 
dressing. After the trees have been tied 
or nailed, as'the case may lte, the old sur¬ 
face-soil should lx 1 carefully removed and 
new loam with rich fertiliser added. 

Strawberries.— The first batch of these 
for extra-early forcing will now be 
selected and placed on shelves in an early 
reach-house. Pick nil the decayed leaves 
off the plants, and substitute for the loose 
surface-soil loam lightly mixed with 
manure from a spent Mushroom bed, a 
little soot, and an approved artificial 
manure. Spray the plants overhead with 
tepid water early in the afternoon of fine 
days, and be very careful as to watering. 

Freeslas.— As the earliest bnteli is now 
showing the flower-spikes, liquid-manure 
is applied frequently. The inflorescences 
should l>e neatly staked before the flowers 
commence to open, and until that stage is 
reached the plants should be kept close to 
the glass. .Suceesslonal batches will be 
brought forward in the same manner. 

Agapanthus.— Large plants of Agapan- 
thus in tubs are not easily found room for 
under glass during the winter, but they 
may be safely kept in sheds into which 
sharp frosts cannot penetrate to any great 
extent, provided they are kept dry at the 
root, this mode of treatment causing 
greater freedom of flowering though the 
foliage suffers from' it at the time. The 
Agapanthus is such an ornamental plant 
and so well adapted for tubs that room 
should always be found for a few speci¬ 
mens. Tubs are more suitable than pots, 
however big the latter may be, for the 
roots being so strong, they soon split the 
pots, which fail to retain water in the 
growing season when a big supply is 
needed. 

Show Pelargoniums are now r well rooted 
in Iheir first pots and ready to be trans¬ 
ferred to those iu which they are to flower. 
Only a moderate shift will be given, as the 
plants do ns well and look much better 
when the pots are comparatively small, 
provided they are given good soil. They 
arc also more easily fed when the flower¬ 
ing time approaches. Clean and well- 
drained pots should be used. Previous to 
potting, the plants should l»e carefully 
looked over, and those that are on the 
dry side should lie watered, so that all 
tlie balls are in a fairly moist (not wet) 
state when turned out. The potting soil 
also should be in the same condition. 
Care on these points will enable the plants 
to go without any further watering for 
several days afL'T'tto11ing. Tl^jsoil used 
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should he principally good turfy loam, 
with which should be mixed silver sand 
and a small amount of manure from a 
silent Mushroom bed rubbed up fine, 
riaco the ball in the new pot low enough 
down to enable plenty of water to lie giver, 
when needed, and ram the new soil round 
the sides firmly, finishing off at the level 
of the old ball. Give the plants a position 
near the glass in a light, airy house. 

Seakale of the best quality is secured 
from roots forced in their growing 
quarters, and the present is a good time 
to cover the stools. The chief point in 
culture is to avoid using too ranch rank 
manure, as this causes so much steam that 
the tender growths are burnt and decay 
rapidly. It is far bettor to use a goodly 
portion of leaves, as a temperature of 
00 degs. to 05 degs. will lie ample for the 
roots. Pots witli covers are usually em¬ 
ployed, but. boxes or barrels will answer 
the purpose, and oven sticks placed over 
the crowns and brought to a point suffi¬ 
ciently high to allow the new growth room 
to develop. If the heating material is 
placed more thickly at one end of the row 
than the other there will be a longer 
supply. Kale grown thus is most useful, 
as it does not all come in at once, like 
that in n heated house, and the produce is 
more succulent. 

Next year's crops.— Preparation of the 
soil for the different crops should lie 
pushed forward as quickly as possible 
while open weather lasts. Trenching for 
early Peas, if not already done, should no 
longer be delayed. When (lie manure is 
well incorporated with the soil at the time 
of sowing, so much greater is the benefit 
derived. A south border is. of course, the 
best place for the first sowing, or in single 
lines along south walls, where they can 
lie sheltered from cold winds in early 
spring. Ground for early Carrots should 
be dug or trenched ns soon as possible, and 
it is a good plan to give a dressing of soot 
or lime to rid the ground of grub, which is 
the most destructive pest that attacks the 
Carrot. 

Winter work. —Apart from the work of 
digging, trenching, and manuring vacant 
plots, there are many other jobs which if 
not taken in hand in winter stand little 
chance of being done if deferred until 
spring. Such work, of course, varies ac¬ 
cording to what is necessary in different 
gardens. Tlte regraveliing of paths should 
be done where needed, and thoroughly 
well rolled. As regards edgings, Box. 
when kept in perfect order, always looks 
neat and less formal than tiles, but when 
allowed to become too high and thick it 
not onlv becomes untidv, but is a lurking- 
place for slugs and other vermin. It is 
necessary when Ikix edgings are to be 
formed or repaired that the ground lie 
properly prepared and levelled some weeks 
or so in advance of planting. Other useful 
work which should lie done ns circum¬ 
stances permit is laying in a good store of 
Pea-sticks and getting them ready fnr use. 
The best and tallest of those used Inst 
season should also be looked over, re- 
pointed, and put into bundles in readiness 
for the early and dwarfer varieties. 
Scarlet Runner supports should also be 
overhauled and new ones obtained if 
necessary. These may appear trifles, but 
it is by keeping things well in hand that 
pressure of work is surmounted later on. . 

F. W. Gai-lop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Outside work, so far as regards digging 
and trenching, lias been put a 6top to in 
the course of the week by a snowstorm of 
some severity. This was followed by hard 
frost, which froze the ground sufficiently 


to permit of pruning being forwarded. A 
finish has been made with Gooseberries 
and with White and Bed Currants. With 
few exceptions, all the bushes are of 
some age. so that pruning merely consists 
in thinning out superfluous wood, and re¬ 
ducing tlie length of the young shoots. 
Any of the older branches which could be 
spared were cut cleanly out and young, 
stout shoots left to fill the vacancies thus 
made. A point is made of keeping the 
centres of the bushes as open as possible. 
In the case of Black Currants ns much 
young wood will be encouraged as there is 
space for, because, differing from Bed 
Currants and White Currants, which bear 
well when closely spurred in, the young 
shoots of Black Currants give the best 
fruit. Much progress was also made with 
the pruning of Apple-trees In open 
quarters. In the ease of a collection of 
young trees on Paradise stocks, very little 
cutting was necessary, and, as the plants 
are in the course of formation, attention 
was paid to Iheir due extension. Older 
trees merely required the annual shorten¬ 
ing of tlie current season’s growths and the 
removal of any cankered spurs and of 
branches which were inclined to rub or to 
cross each other. A few standard Plums 
were similarly attended to. In the ease'of 
Plums the too free use of the knife is a 
mistake, this leading to gumming, and, as 
I think, to the occasional loss of branches. 

Roses.— Among climbing and pillar 
Roses some further work was done in the 
way of clearing out old and exhausted 
wood, and in tying in the stout young 
shoots of the current season. These, 
meantime, are only lightly secured to their 
Supports, and will be gone over and 
further regulated in the early spring. 
During the week a consignment of climb¬ 
ing Boses came to hand, but, in view of 
the prevailing frost, these have not yet 
been unpacked, having been placed in a 
frost-proof shed until conditions are more 
favourable. A batch of young fruit-trees, 
including Peaches, Nectarines, and Plums 
intended for planting outside, has been 
similarly treated. Packing is now so 
skilfully and carefully done by nursery¬ 
men that no harm will ensue even should 
it not be possible to plant for some little 
time. 

Peaches under glass. —In training the 
shoots of Peaches, overcrowding is to be 
avoided. It is difficult at times to impress 
this fact upon young hands, and when pos¬ 
sible it is of advantage when one with 
some experience can go over the trees and 
undertake the necessary thinning. Main 
shoots or branches ought to be laid in 
first; the subsidiary shoots will then, to 
some extent, fall naturally into their 
places. Above all, the ties must be tight 
enough to hold the shoots in position and 
yet sufficiently loose to permit of the ex¬ 
pansion of the shoot during the following 
season. In planting young Peaches no 
gain results from allowing the border to be 
too deep. Two feet or thereby are quite 
sufficient, a good 'holding loam being best 
with an admixture of mortar rubbish and, 
perhaps, an allowance of crashed bone. 
No other manorial substance is advisable, 
this resulting in excessive and unfruitful 
growth, and when this occurs much time 
is lost in correcting these conditions by 
lifting or root-pruning, for unt'J that is 
done fertility need not be expected. 

Pot Vines.— In many places much more 
use is made of Vinos in pots than was at 
one time the ease. These are more adapt¬ 
able for early forcing than canes which 
are permanently planted, and if well 
grown the berries attain to a fair size and 
finish well. Such Vines start best when 
plunged in ,t bed ot leaves, the fenuenta- 
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BEAUTIFUL 

Coloured Plates 
of Flowers 

FOR 

SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS. 


Siz* 12 inches by 9J inches. 

Very suitable for framing or keeping in 
Portfolios for Students and others. 


3 Specimen Copies, 6d. ; 12 for 1 6 ; 
25 for 3/- ; 50 for 5 6 ; 100 for 10 - 

All port free. Well assorted, or customers' own 
selection. Specimen plate, post free, 3d. 



• K" Test Collection. 12 First-class Roses for all Purposes. 5/- Carr. paid. 

Mr* J. tom .. 61 Fi*h*r Holm«»».erin»**n 6d Lsfiy Ashtown. p.nk 61 Hugh Dick*on.deep, ml 6d 

Mnw A Chat»n*jr.«*lni.M F K. Druwhkl. whit* M Lyon* Ro**. pink .. 

Mm*. Havsry, y«>ikw 6d Mm* Ed Herriot, coral M La France, 


__ Caroline TMtoul.aa1.pk. 61 
6.1 Capt Hty ward,crimson 6d 


Address: MANAGER, 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W. C. 

NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


TO ADVERTI8ER8. - Kindly note that the 
telephone number of “Gardening; Illus¬ 
trated” is Holborn 7 31. 


HHHE APPLE IN ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

—Containing full account of it* culture, with siiecial 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6.1.; by post, id. — 
PUBLISHER. 6, Linco lns Inn Fields. W.C _ 

"DBADERS will oblige by mentioning (Jar- 

deklno IlH'htratkd when answering advertisomuni*. 
Business Arms are always pleased to lutar from our reader* 


i TX 7’RITE for this Test Collection to-day, NOW. When you get the trees 
* V if you don't like them send them back and Bees Ltd. will return 
your money in full and pay carriage both ways. This guarantee of satis¬ 
faction or money refunded in full applies to all goods supplied by Bees Ltd. 

If you want more than a dozen roses you should write for Bees' Cata¬ 
logue and Colour Chart of Roses, or make your selection from the following. 

AH collections are sent carriage paid when cash accompanies order. 

More Selections that Save your Pocket: 

P 6 Rom* for Fail or N. wall 3(9 
Q 6 Rom* for We*tor 8. wall 3'9 

K 6RwMtBri*m .3'3 

S 6 Rambler Rom*.3,9 

Send your Order or Write for Catalogue NOW. "Lest you forget 

181 b Mill St., 

LIVERPOOL 

Please mention “Gardening Illustrated” when writing to Advertisers. 


A 34 (ioneral Garden Rom* . 
B -4 Exhibition Hom* .. . 

C 15 Tea Ro*e*. 

D It Fragrant Rosa* .. . 

E 12 Town Rom* 


F It Buttonhole Roeen . 

I 12 Dwarf Bedding Row 
M 12 Puee* for Cutting . 

«e§ tn Pole .. . 

O 12 Baby Rambler Ro»e* 


T.T, XMAS PRESENTS FOR CUSTOMERS. 

6 large 1st size Hyacinths Gratis with every 2s. 6d. order, 12 with 5s. order. Bulb 
orders only. 1 Mme. Ed. Herriot (“ Daily Mail ”) Rose Gratis with every dozen Roses. 
Orders 6s. and under 6d. extra for carriage. 


I .a Reine, white, shaded roue ,. 4d 

Bacchus, very deep red, large flower .. 4d 
Artus. rich scarlet, very effective .. ..44 

Hose Lusiuntc, deep rose, 8 inch 6 d 

Yellow Prince, clear bright yellow .. 5d 
Prince do Ligne, very fine yellow .. 4d 

Hose 4Iris tie Lin, rose-white, bordered .. 3d 
Cottage Maid, pure white, edged ro*y-pink 3d 
Crsmoioe Brilliant, bright vermilion .. 5d 
Coleur Ponceau, rosy-crimson and white 3d 
Rachel Reuoch, extra fine, rose .. 4d 

Thos. Moore, rich orange .4d 

Kosamunde Huykoman, rose and white .. 3d 
100 , in 10 varieties, 3s. 6 * 1 . 

DARWIN TULIPS. 

Darwin Tulips, named. 

Darwin Tulips, mixed. 

PARROT TULIPS. 

Named Parrot Tulips .. 8 d 

Parrot Tulips, mixed, first. 6 d 

SCILLA SIBIRICA. 12 

Blue Squill, Mother bulb .fid 

CHIONODOXA LUCILLE. 

Glory of Snow, bright blue, white centre, 12, fid. 

GRAPE HYACINTHS. 

Botryoides, deep blue.3d 

ENGLISH IRIS. 

Finest mixtures, from named varieties .. Cd 
Orders 5s. carriage paid; under, fid. ext 
FIRST SIZE NAMED HYACIJ 
Usual price, 4d. to fid. each. Sale price, 

8 . White Md. Y. Dor Hoop . 

Mine. Ma Plimsoll. white .. 

Mauve Queen, violet. 

Lord Balfour, violet .. " . 

Dr. Sohapman, violet.. . 

Moreno, deep pink. 

Gen. De Wit.. 

Gertrude, rod. 

Johan, light blue . 

Hchotel. light, bine .. 

Bloomfield, durk blue .. 

Yellow Nerman. 

Orange Boveu . 

Queen of Blues, light . 

2nd Size Hyacinths, 12, in 12 sorts, Is. 

Bedding Hyacinths, separate colours, 12, 9d.; 100, 5s. 6 d. 


RICES. 

price 


100 

1.000 

2,3 

216 

2/6 

226 


216 

3/3 

31 - 

3'- 

27 6 

2/6 

226 

2 /- 

au- 

V- 

20 /- 

3/- 

27 6 

2 /- 

20 /- 

2/6 

22,6 

23 

21,6 

2 '- 

20 /- 

.. 1 /- 

V- 

.. fid 

36 

if- 


36 

— 

100 

1,000 

36 

32/6 

.; 100 ,3s. fid. 

1/6 

12/6 

26 

tra. 

35/- 

tfTHS, 


Each 

100 

2 d 

12 6 

2 d 

126 

2 d 

126 

2 d 

12/6 

2 d 

126 

3d 

126 

2 d 

126 

3d 

126 

2 d 

126 

2 d 

126 

2 d 

126 

2*1 

12 6 

2 d 

126 

2 d 

126 


SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. 

Oampernelle regulosa. Queen Anno Jonquil, 12 
ordinary price. 3 -100; sale price . 3d 

Poetlcus ornalus, usual price. 36 100 3d 


us, usual di 

Bicolor Victoria Daffodil, sale price.4d 

Hyacinths, white, 8 <L dozen ; 30 for 1/fi. 

Mme. Van der Hoop, white, 6 d. doz. ; GO, 2/0. 

Rosa A. Menrtlle, Pink Hyacinths, Sd. dozen. 

Prineeps. Irish Daffv, yellow trumpet, 75. Id 
Tulips Coleur Cardinal, red, 12, 3d.; 60, 1/-; 100,1/9. 

Tulips Rose Grin de Lin, 12, 3d. ; 50, la ; 100, I 9. 

Cottage Maid, white, tipped rose, 12, 3*1. ; 50, 1/-; 125, 2'-. 
Duchess do Purina, red and yellow. 12. 3d.; 50,1/-; loO, 26. 
Crocus, mixed colours, 12, 21.; 150,1/6. 

Crocus, yellow. 12. 2d. ; 150. 1/6. 

Tulip Dusant, large red, 24, fid. 


24 Hyacinths Moreno, rose.. .. 

30 Hyacinths gigantea, pink . 

30 Sir William Mansfield, blue 

30 Grand Blanche, white. 

30 Mme. Van der Hoop, white 

30 Cardinal Wiseman, red. 

40 La Peyrouse. lilao . 

25 Yellow Hyacinths . 

100 Tulips Le Matabele . 

100 Yellow Crocuses. 

.. 1 /- lot. 

.. 1/3 lot. 

.. 1/3 lot. 

.. 1/3 lot. 

.. 1 - lot. 

.. 1/8 lot. 
.. U- lot. 

Clematis, in nAmud varieties, 9d. each; 12, 6 s. 
Ainpelopsis Veitchl, self climbers, 3d. each; 
extra large, 6 <L each. 

12 , 2 a. Gd.; 

LILIES. 

Each 12 

Lilium lancifoliuni nihrum, rod 

Lilium lancifoliuni roseum, rose 

Lilium umbellatum, orange. 

Lklluiu tigrinum, single. 

Lilium tigrinum, double. 

Lilium lcngiflorum exeum . 

. fid 46 

. 6 d 4/6 

. fid 4 6 

. 4d 36 

. 4d 36 

. 6 d 5/6 


Sample one of each, 2s. 

Montbretias, mixed, like Gladioli, 50, Is.; 100, Is. 9d. ; 
named, 25 in 5 varieties, Is. 

NAMED CROCUS. 12 100 

Extra white, Mont Blana .3d 1/8 

Sir Waiter Scott, striped .3d 1/6 

Yellow, extra large .3d 1/6 

Prince Albert, blue 3d 1/6 

Ne Plus Ultra, purple 3d 1/6 

100, in 5 sorts, Is. fid. 

Large Daffodils, Emperor, Empress, Sir Watkin, Double 
Van Sion, 12. Is.; 100, 6 *. fid. 

Spiruuas, Queen Alexandra, pink; Japonica, white, 4d. 
each. 

Lily of Valley. 12 pips. Is.; 25, la 9d.; 100, 6 s. 

Hyacinths Candicans, 12, la 


CALLA LI LIES . 

Calla, Alba Maculata, variegated foliage, Lily of Nila 
flowers, 4d. each ; 12, 3 6 . 

Canna Crozys, usual price, 6 /- dozen ; my price, named 
^ngriilla, 12, in 4 sorts, V-. 


MEDAL 


Rnyon d’Or, l>eat yellow 
Mr. D. R. McClure, tieah rose 
Mrs. L. Paine, rose with 
orange 

Sunburst, yellow 
Mme. O. Test out, pink 
H. Good, Coppery-yellow 
Mr. J. Hill, extra 
Hadley, blackish, velvety 
Mid. Grant, blush white, ex. 
Mr. A. Carnegie, white 
Constance, orange yellow 
Edu Meyer, rod and yellow 
Lady Plymouth, extra 
Liberty, red 
Old Gold, coppery red 
Safrann, soft rose 
K. A. Victoria, creamy white 
Geo. C. Waud, orange-rer- 
milion 

Mme. O. Lutaud. orange 
My Maryland, salmon-pink 
A. R. Goodwin, salmon-pink 
Killoraey Queen, uew 
Mr. A. Gray, extra 
D. 1* Killamey, pink 
British Queen, white 
Ards Pillar, a climbing rose 
Dean Hole, carmine and 
salmon 

La - y Hillingdon, orange- 
yellow 

H. E. Richardson, dark red 
O. Eoalea, yellow 
A Dowcy, white 


NEW AND GOLD 
ROSES. 

4<1. each; 12 for 3 6 . Select vour own. My Selection, 12 for 
2 6 , including one Mme. Ed. Herriot. 5/- orrlers carriago 
paid; under 6 d. extra. Only one of each sort allowed in 
each lot. 

Daily Mail Rose. Herriot 
L C. Breslau, red and yellow 

L. V. Houtto, pink 
Mr. Cho*. Lutaud, ochre 

yellow and o. 

Mme. M. Soupert, salmon- 
yellow 

Pres. Wilson, new. Poly , red 
Frau Karl Druechki, white 
Rosalind, Poly., pink 
Rugosa, red 
Ulrich Brunner, cherry 
Mrs. J. Laing, pink 

M. D. Van Tet*. deep crim. 

Mrs. O. West, delicate pink 
Mr. F. W. Vanderbilt, 

orange-yellow 

Old Gold, pretty gold colour 
Rayon d’Or. yellow 
Richmond, bright scarlet 
Sunburst, extra yellow 
Willowmero. pink 
Jessie, P»ly., red 
Mrs. W. Cutbush, Poly., pink 
Mme. H. Lavasseur. pink 
Leslie Holland, scarlet 
Mme. J. Gouchalk, uew 
J. Bar bier, Poly. 

Robin Hood, now, red 
Mrs. Chas. Hunter, pink 
Mrs. Taft, Poly., rose 
Mignonette, dwarf, Poly. 

Mr. H. Munt. pink 
Geo. Washington, pink 
Snllel d Or, yellow-orange 
Mrs. F. 8 . 8 tracker, c. rose 


In choosing a dozen only quo of a sort. 

THEODORE^ TURNER, The Temple, DALE STREET,., LIVERPOOL. 

Digitized by L.O‘ 
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tion of which raises a moist and genial 
heat. If the roots do not readily respond 
at first to this mild heat it hurries on the 
plumping buds, and as the shoots increase, 
their growth reacts on the roots, and after¬ 
wards progress is quicker. The tempera¬ 
ture at first need not exceed 50 degs., hut 
as growth advances this may be raised 
gradually till it reaches 05 degs. Ventila¬ 
tion can be safely given at 70 degs., and 
early closing and damping are recom¬ 
mended. 

Dahlias, Gladioli, and Salvia patens.— 

The tops of these have now been frosted 
over, and such as were not previously 
lifted have been attended to in the course 
of the week and got into store. Dahlias 
are carefully labelled and stored singly, 
each with a little soil adhering to its roots. 
Gladioli, after being labelled, are tied in 
bundles, while Salvia patens is treated 
similarly to Dahlias. A comfortable, but 
not too warm, place is given to these 
various roots, and losses are practically 
unknown. 

The stems of Cosmos dahlioides— or 

Ridens dahlioides as it is sometimes 
called—have also been frosted over. This 
rather attractive plant is described ns 
tender, but for some seasons it has been 
left over winter in the border in which it 
is grown without disaster. The winters 
of late have been fairly mild, and as indi¬ 
cations Joint meantime to exceptionally 
severe weather a few plants were lifted 
and stored with the things above men¬ 
tioned in order that propagation can be 
effected in spring if it should become 
needful. 

Aloysia cltriodora.— Following the usual 
practice, a good batch of the Lemon- 
scented Verbena was during the week 
lifted and potted. Hants left out in this 
district may survive for a series of years 
and make quite large specimens, but they 
are liable to perish during an exception¬ 
ally severe season. It is always safer, 
therefore, to provide for a supply of cut¬ 
tings in spring by potting up strong plants 
at this time. These are cut hard back, 
and after the roots are trimmed in they 
are put into pots which accommodate them 
without being too large. They are 
wintered in quite a cool position, and on 
being introduced into heat in spring they 
break away freely and provide plenty of 
strong cuttings. These root readily if 
kept airtight, and if grown on quietly they 
make useful plants for going out at the 
end of May or early in .Tune. 

Seasonable work, —In wintry weather 
such as this, when pruning cannot be done, 
advantage may be taken to tnrn over 
manure-heaps and heaps of leaves in order 
that the proeess of decay may he hastened. 
Aeeumniations of dirty pots may be 
washed, and a stock of crocks made ready 
for the potting season. There is. of 
eonrse, always a certain amount of potting 
to bo done throughout the year ; and now. 
when frosts nre the rule, it pays to have 
potting materials—loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand—under cover so that they may be 
readily available when required. Even if 
a little cold, it can soon be warmed up to 
the required temperature by laying the 
needed quantity on the floor of a green¬ 
house for a time, or by piling it round a 
pailful of hot cinders from the furnace. 
Vermin, especially rats, are apt at this 
time to be troublesome, the growing 
scarcity of food in the fields forcing them 
to the outskirts of buildings and the 
neighbourhood of the garden. Trapping 
and poisoning are effectual cores, but in 
the case of poison care is required ; any 
unconsumed portions must be lifted each 
morning. W. McOuffog 

Ttalmac Otirdi ns^Kirkcudbrwht. 

Digitized by 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Iresines damping (A. 0.).—You are keeping 
the plants too cold. They require to be kept 
rather dry during the winter and in a tem¬ 
perature of not lesa than 55 deg-s. Iresines 
are rather tender, consequently they should 
not be planted out before the beginning of 
June, except in warm localities where there is 
no danger from spring froets. 

Crassula lactea (T .).—-As a baskeUplant, 
flowering during the winter months, this 
species, with its creamy-white flowers, is 
always welcome. To ensure flowering at this 
season it is necessary to make an early start 
with the cuttings, selecting for this purpose 
the nearly full-grown rosettes that cluster 
around the large established plants. Prior to 
rooting, very little moisture is needed, if at 
all. and at any time only moderate watering 
is necessary. 

Treatment of Cannas (Canna ).—Cut off the 
stems to within 6 inches of the pot. and 
stand the plants underneath the stage of the 
greenhouse, taking care that too much water 
does not fall on them when watering plants 
overhead Keep them quite dry during the 
winter, and in March, just as growth is start¬ 
ing, shake them out and divide them, repoL 
ting in good loam, with a liberal addition of 
leaf-mould and sand. Stand them in a tem- 
’•er.iture of from 55 degs. to 60 degs.. and be 
very careful as to watering until the roots 
have begun to run freely in the new soil. 

Growing Tree-Carnations (Amateur ).—To 
grow Tree-Carnations well, they should have 
a light house to themselves, with a night tem¬ 
perature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. The reason why 
so many fail to do these well is that they laek 
the necessary means for doing the work. 
Failures are common where they have to be 
grown in a mixed collection, where ventilation 
is deficient, and the atmospheric conditions un¬ 
suitable. The plants which are grown outside in 
summer and moved to a light, well-ventilated 
house at the end of September, and carefully 
watered, usually flower well. To do Carna¬ 
tions well require® a specialist. 

Begonia Rex in winter (F .).—The Begonias 
of the Rex section do not die down in the 
winter. They ought to be, during that, season, 
kept in a warm greenhouse, and receive very 
little water at the roots. The outer large 
leaves die off. In the spring they ought to be 
iriven a higher temperature when yon wish to 
start them, but when in growth an inter¬ 
mediate temperature is the best for them. 
The plants are sometimes increased by divi¬ 
sion, but the 'tisual method is by means of 
leaves laid on a bed of Coooannt-refuse or 
light, sandy soil. This must be so done that 
the blade of the leaf lies flat, on the soil, when 
the nrinoinal veins may be cut through in 
about, half-a-dozen places, using about the 
same number of pegs to hold the leaves in 
position. If placed in a shady part of the 
stove, and moderately watered, young plants 
will make their appearance at the cut. parts. 
These, when rooted, can be potted off and 
grown on in the ordinary way. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning a Mulberry-tree (71.).—As a rule, 
this tree is far better without any pruning. 
The branches seldom become overcrowded. 
Let the tree take its natural form, which is 
that of a spreading round head If a branch 
or two should grow out further than the 
others, some people would cut them back, but 
we advise leaving them alone. The Mulberry 
grows slowly, and if allowed to grow naturally 
a much finer tree will result. 

The Gooseberry-caterpillar (Mrs. C. Morris). 
—Now that the leaves have all fallen, rake 
them up and bum them, and then remove 
some 3 inches or 4 inches of the surface-soil 
from beneath the bushes, wheeling it away 
and burying it. replacing it with fresh soil 
from the vegetable quarters. In this wav 
many of the caterpillars are got rid of. 
When the bushes have been pruned gather up 
all the primings and bum them also. Dress 
the surface-soil heavilv with a mixture of 
lime and soot in equal parts to be washed 
in. as that, will help to destroy anv stray 
caterpillars that, may be left. The old- 
fashioned plan is hard to beat. We mean 
dusting the lower part of the bushes with 
lime and soot the moment the pest appears. 
Tt, invariablv shows itself at the base of the 
hush, and if the mixture is dusted in an up¬ 
ward direction the caterpillars will fall whole¬ 
sale. when another dusting on the ground will 
settle them. This treatment, if persevered 
with, will prove an effectual remedy. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Manure (Fowls ).—Tt is impossible to answer 
the question as put. You can spend £10 an 
acre if vou like in manuring land, and you can 
spend 5s., or nothing. The answer to your 
question must depend on what manures have 
been used, aud not alone on how much money 
t»as been spent. Send full particulars respect¬ 
ing your query, and we may be able to help 

you. 

Basic slag for lawns fCw).—The best time 
to apply this is in the autumn or, at any 
rate, before Christmas, if its effect is to be 
•noticeable during the next summer, a® it is 


very slow in action. If your lawn is very 
weak, then you may dress it with basic slag 
at the rate of 5 lb. per square rod now, giving, 
in the autumn, a further dressing of nitrate of 
soda at the rate of 3 lb. per square rod. 

The lackey-moth (A. F .).—The eggs on 
the Apple-shoot which you send are those of 
the above. From these eggs small, black, 
hairy caterpillars hatch about the beginning 
of May, and at once spin a web over them¬ 
selves. In theee webs they live in companies, 
and go out to feed on the leaves, returning 
for shelter in wet weather or at night. Some 
good may be done by looking for the rings of 
eggs on the shoot® and destroying them. 
This is rather tedious. A far better way is to 
watch for the webs and at onoe cut them down 
and destroy them. You might syringe the 
trees now with the caustic solution which ha® 
so often been recommended in our page®. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

0. R .—If you will write to the Secretary of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent* 
square, Westminster, S.W., he will gladly for¬ 
ward all the information you require. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRTJITS. 

Names of Plants.— B. Sc S. —1, Berberie Wil¬ 
son®; 2, Teucrinm fruticans. 

Names of Fruits.—P. W. —Apples : 1, Wal¬ 
tham Abbey Seedling; 2, Minchall Grab: 3, 
Lane’s Prince Albert; 4, Bramley’s Seedling. 
- J. M. —Apples: 1. Gloria Mundi; 2. Blen¬ 
heim Orange. Pears : 3. Eeurr6 Clairgeau: 4, 

Beurrd Bose.- F. B .—Pears : 1, Glou Mor- 

ceau; 2. Nouvelle Fulvie. Apples: 3. Annie 

Elizabeth; 4, Golden Spire.- F. C. B .— 

Apples: 1. Norfolk Beau fin; 2. Northern Green¬ 
ing; 3, Wellington; 4, Cox’s Orange Pippin.— 
J. G. —Pears: 1, Verulam fetewing); 2, Glou 
Morceau. Apples: 3. Golden Noble: 4, Lemon 

Pippin.- A. Young. — Apples: 1. Golden 

Noble: 2. French Crab; 3, Red or Winter Haw- 

thornden; 4, King of the Pippins.- R W .— 

Pear: 1, Marie Louise. Apples: 2, Golden 

Noble; 3, Golden Spire; 4. Stunner Pippin.- 

C. B. —Apples : 1, Margil; 2, Cox's Orange; 3, 

Rihston. Pear: Passe Colmar.- Anon .—No 

name or address in box. Apples : 1. Waltham 
Abbey Seedling; 2. Red or Winter Hawthorn- 
den; 3, Yorkshire Greening; 4, not recognised. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

R. Wallace and Co., Colchester .—Hardy Bulbs, 
Tubers, and Rhitomes; Hardy Flowering 
Shrubs and Dwarf Conifers; Hardy Alpine and 
Herbaceous Plants. 

Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle.— Planters ’ 
Guide for 1915-1916. 

J. W Cole and Son. Midland Road and West- 
wood Nurseries, Peterborough .—Catalogue of 
New and Choice Chrysanthemums and Show 
and Regal Pelargoniums. 


THE WAR OFFICE AND POSTAL 
REGULATIONS. 

Subscribers who are in the habit of send¬ 
ing copies of Gardening Illustrated 
abroad should bear in mind the altered 
condition of things which obtain owing 
to the war. The sending of any printed 
matter to enemy countries, although the 
addressee is a British subject interned 
there, or imprisoned, is absolutely 
stopped. To allied countries in Europe, 
and to other countries throughout the 
world, newspapers may be sent, but no 
written matter must be enclosed. The 
chief concern at this time is with the 
neutral countries in Europe—Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Portugal, 
Spain, Switzerland, Roumania, and 
Greece. To these countries newspapers 
can only be sent by printers, publishers, 
and newsagents, and only by such of those 
as have received a special permit from 
the War Office, and in other ways comply 
with certain fresh regulations on each 
occasion when papers are sent to these 
continental neutral countries. Any dis¬ 
patches irregularly made will be con¬ 
fiscated. The Publisher of Gardening 
Illustrated has received the War Office 
permit to send newspapers abroad. 
Readers who wish to send copies to friends 
in neutral continental countries should 
send their instructions by post to 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London. W.C.. with the necessary re¬ 
mittance—8s. 8d. for one year’s subscrip¬ 
tion. this including all postage charges 
and services. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Autumn-flowering plants.— I see in a 

list of autumn-flowering plants Saponnria 
ocymoides, also Phlox G. 1<\ Wilson. Pre¬ 
sumably both would be flowering for the 
second time. The former is very beautiful 
with me in the spring, but I have never 
known it to show a single flower in the 
autumn, and I may say the same of Phlox 
G. F. Wilson.— Bosmere. 

Lapagerias out-of-doors.— “ W.” (p. 725) 
mentions that Lapagerias grow outside in 
Sussex. In North Wales both L. rosea 
and L. alba succeed admirably. At 
Bodnant Hall, near the river Conway, L. 
rosea flourishes against a west wall, and 
on a wall with an eastern aspect at Pen- 
rhyn Castle L. alba annually flowers 
freely.—9. P. 

Berberis concinna. — This, introduced 
about 1850, is a jewel among the many 
attractive Barberries. The flowers and 
effect in summer were charming, and now, 
in December, the shoots are closely set 
with brilliant fruits mixed with olive- 
green leaves. It is a gain to the choice 
shrub collections, and useful both for its 
effect in the open ground or when cut.— 
W. 

Bright fruit from Newry. — I send you 
fruiting sprays of a couple of the best of 
Sargent’s American Thorns, which have 
been very fine this autumn; also a spray of 
Stranviesia undulata, the berries of which 
are very bright, and some sprays of Celas- 
trus scandens that nre very striking, cover¬ 
ing a large portion of an old Hawthorn 
hedge.—T. Smith, Daisy Ilill Nursery , 
Newry. 

Aster vimineus Delight _I was very- 

pleased with this during the past nulumn. 
The long sprays of small white flowers, 
borne freely, make 1 it most attractive. It 
is not a tall-growing kind (about 3 feet) 
and blooms in September and early 
Oc-tober. For vases in the house it is 
most useful. There nre several others off 
this class slightly differing in colour.— 
,1. C. F. C. 

Caryopteris mastacanthus. — A para¬ 
graph in the issue of December 4th, 
page 728, speaks of the charm of the above 
flowering bush in October. With me it 
has always been a great disappointment, 
and I should like to know if anyone can 
suggest a reason. I bought six plants a 
good many years ago, and placed them in 
different positions in my very sheltered 
rock garden. They Irffre not diedl but 
D tL AjO QIC 


have only existed with very few leaves and 
never an attempt at a flower. My soil is 
rather sandy-, full sun, some lime.— 
Bosmere. 

Aster acris. —In the autumn I saw a 
large group of this, the shoots not more 
than 2 feet high, the large lilac-purple 
blooms standing on stiff shoots in the 
greatest profusion. Some of the old kinds 
of Michaelmas Daisy- are hard to heat 
from a garden point of view. We want 
more of these showy hardy plants in our 
gardens. Many gardens would lose 
nothing if the number of Michaelmas 
Daisies were restricted, some of them 
being weedy and useless.— Dorset. 

Sweet Gale (Myrica Gale).—Sometimes 
called the Bog Myrtle, this is indigenous 
to the peat mosses and other swampy 
parts of the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 
Sweet Gale is a great favourite with the 
country people, who admire it not only 
for its aromatic perfume, but for its 
catkin-like blooms which appear in winter 
and which nre equally aromatic when 
bruised. It is well adapted for cultiva¬ 
tion in the bog garden, or in damp places 
round ponds; in fact, it will thrive in any 
moist situation. I once saw a colony in 
such a position associated with Comptonia 
nsplenifolia, the Fern-like leaves of the 
latter associating with the Sweet Gale in 
a very pleasing manner.— Kirk. 

Aster puniceus pulcherrimus. — This 
Starwort, which of late has been fre¬ 
quently referred to in Gardening Ii.lus- 
tuated, is a fine plant when rightly placed. 
With me it has been naturalised for some 
years together witli Pyretbrum uligino- 
sum, the two having spread over a con¬ 
siderable space of ground. The position is 
moist at the head of a large lake, yet well 
back from the water’s edge. Both are 
over I) feet, in height, and I lie reddish stems 
of the Starwort are \ inch thick. In early 
autumn they can lie seen from quite a 
distance, the pale-blue flowers of the Star¬ 
wort mingling with the white flowers of 
tlie Pyrethruni, and producing a beautiful 
autumn effect. In dry places this Star¬ 
wort is not happy.—E. M. 

Begonia Turnford Hall. —It is now about 
fourteen years since this winter-flowering 
Begonia made its first appearance at one 
of the meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and since that time it lins well 
maintained its iiosition among the winter 
Begonias. 15. Turnford Hall has quite 
eclipsed its predecessor, Caledonia, as a 
white variety, the latter being weak, 
spindly, and liable to die off. Turnford 


Hall, on the contrary, is equally as robust 
as I?. Gloire de Lorraine; its blooms are 
slightly larger, and if there is a tinge of 
rose among the white it is by no means 
so obtrusive as the pinker shade which 
was so pronounced in the case of 
Caledonia.—K irk. 

A useful border plant for the front row. 

—A plant of Phlox.Arendsi Sophie that I 
purchased last spring began to flower in 
May, and went on until frost in November 
tried to stop it. I am not sure that it is 
not still holding some cards in its hand, 
for I thought there were living buds on it 
to-day (December 1st), and certainly one 
truss of bloom, quite pretty. It is about 
15 Inches high, whitish-lilac in colour, and 
has flowers very much like those of P. 
decussata. All its energy—and no wonder 
—goes in blossoming, for it has made so 
many flower-stems it has not had time to 
throw up shoots, for which I am anxiously 
watching in order to propagate one of the 
prettiest and most useful plants imagin¬ 
able. A very valuable hybrid.—M. L. W. 

Penzance Brier Anne of Celerstein and 
its fruit. —The brightly-coloured hips of 
the Penzance Briers are valuable in late 
autumn, and some of these useful Roses 
fruit freely. One of the best here in that 
respect Is Anne of Geierstein, a vigorous 
grower with bold, fragrant foliage and 
good scarlet flowers. This autumn it has 
had a very fine crop of hips, which have 
been very useful for house decoration. 
They are of good colour and of medium 
size, and stand for a considerable time 
after the hips of many other Roses are 
past their best. A large plant of Anne of 
Geierstein over n pergola affords a bril¬ 
liant display of bloom in summer, and in 
late autumn the rod hips give their quota 
of beauty to the variety of fruits which 
help ns when flowers are scarce outside.— 
S. Arnott. 

What to buy for the borders—I wish 
people would give some lists of plants, 
new, or comparatively so, or new varieties, 
which they have tried this year and think 
specially worth growing for effect in the 
garden. One sees so many things praised 
up in catalogues, and cannot have them 
all. Each spring I like to buy a few 
improvements or novelties in the way of 
showy herbaceous plants, as it adds so 
much interest to the borders to watch for 
tho bloom and effect of something different. 
My two most successful experiments in 
1915 were Perry’s new- double Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, or Pyrethruni uliginosum, which has 
neat foliage and charming flowers, exactly 
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like those of the tender Marguerite Mrs. 
Sander, and the rose-coloured and apricot 
Erigcrons, E. roseus (I believe Erigeron I?. 
Ladhams Is in the same way) and E. Asa 
Gray. The flowers of the latter are of a 
most unusual colour, quite unlike that 
of anything else, while the pink Erigeron 
is what everybody calls “sweet”—about 
the clear pink of E. philadelphicu.s, with a 
nice stocky habit. It does not seem a 
spreader or very vigorous.—M. L. W. 

The Pinaster for effect.— I was in¬ 
terested to see the letter. I have no 
doubt the divergence of opinion in regard 
to Pinus Pinaster is owing to this—that 
one side is speaking of its economic 
value here, and your correspondent of its 
value in a very different climate. No one 
can deny the picturesque beauty of it in 
this country when old, but no authority 
seems to have a good word to say for its 
economic value in the British Isles. All, 
however, seem to agree that in southern 
Europe it is amongst the most valuable, if 
not the most valuable, of all Pines. 
Apparently, much greater heat is required 
for its chief product—turpentine—than 
our climate affords ; its timber, however, 
appears to bear a very poor reputation 
wherever it be grown. I only know the 
enormous forest of it in the Bordeaux 
neighbourhood as one sees it from the line, 
where one goes through it for mile after 
mile, and every tree that one can see has its 
little pot tied to it to catch the turpentine. 
I think that, except for planting in sand 
dunes, we may be almost assured that its 
economic value in this country is of the 
slightest, but for ornamental effect it 
might well be planted more frequently 
than it is.—A. G. S. 

[Some of the most picturesque trees in 
Sussex arc of this tree at Sheffield Pari- and 
Buxtcd, trees that remind one of the Cali¬ 
fornian giants. —En.]. 

The Cluster Pine.— In the issue of 
December 4 (page 725), Mme. Prochezka 
rightly ascribes importance to this tree 
as a source of turpentine and resin ; but 
she does not mention its equally valuable 
properties as pit wood. Messrs. Elwes 
and Henry give some interesting particu¬ 
lars in this matter (“Trees of Great 
Britain and Ireland,” Vol. V., page 1115). 
The railway from Bordeaux to Bayonne 
runs for about one hundred miles through 
a forest of Pinaster, extending to about 
1.(100.000 acres. This was estimated in 
1004 to lie of the value of £1S,000.000, pro¬ 
ducing an annual revenue of £500.000, or 
7s. an acre. The forest has nearly all 
been planted since 1855, when there were 
only 50.000 acres under trees. Since 1904 
the yield has been much increased and 
facilities of transport improved by the 
creation of light railways. Previous to 
being planted, the soil of the Landes was 
practically of no value whatever either 
for agriculture or pasture. The Pinaster 
is regularly felled for pitwood, and 
shipped to South Wales in return coal- 
ships at so low a freight ns to render it 
impossible for home-grown timber to com¬ 
pete with it. But since the war broke 
out there is a good demand for home¬ 
grown pitwood. owing to the woodmen of 
the Landes having been drawn off to the 
army and sea freights largely increased. 
An attempt was made to create a Pinaster 
forest at Sologne, in Central France, when 
some 200.000 acres were appropriated to 
that tree ; but the frost of 1879 proved 
fatal to it. and the land has been re¬ 
planted with Scotch Pine. The Pinaster 
grows well in all but the coldest parts of 
the British Isles, but I consider Japanese 
Larch and Sitka Spruce (Picea Sitchensis) 
infinitely more profitable for all purposes, 
including pitwood—H erbert Maxwell, 
Monreitli. 
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FRUIT. 

APRICOTS. 

The priming of these will now be under¬ 
taken. A sharp knife is more suited for 
the cutting back of spur and other wood 
on Apricot-trees, not only because of fruit- 
buds being close together, but by reason 
of the wounds healing more quickly with 
less risk of gumming than when secateurs 
are employed. When the spur wood is 
well clothed with flower-buds, as on the 
present occasion, it may safely be cut back 
to the third or fourth joint, ns many more 
buds will then be left, provided weather 
conditions are favourable at the flowering 
period, than will be necessary for the 
furnishing of a crop. To keep the branches 
and spurs near to the face of the wall 
should be the aim of the primer, and 
whenever it can be done without causing 
wide blank spnees it is good policy to cut 
away any spurs which are projecting at 
present so far from the wall ns to be be¬ 
yond its protecting influence. For this 
reason spurs, when in course of formation, 
should be encouraged either on the upper 
or lower sides of the branches rather than 
immediately in front or facing outwards. 
The latter being at a right angle to the 
wall naturally extend further from its 
face in a given time than those having 
their origin on the upper or lower parts 
of the branches, and being of a more 
stubborn growth than the latter they can¬ 
not, as a rule, be, like them, tied back out 
of the way. Young w-ood laid in for fill¬ 
ing vacancies is best cut back to a leaf- 
bud where the wood is well ripened. All 
dead pieces of wood should be carefully 
cut out of spurs, and if branches have died 
back during the past season they should 
be shortened to a point where a supply of 
young wood can be conveniently trained 
in to replace them. Trees not fully estab¬ 
lished should be more leniently dealt with 
in regard to the shortening of young and 
strong wood, as a too hard cutting back 
of the same generally results in the produc¬ 
tion of growth of still more gross habit 
the following season. When there is space 
for so doing, these shoots may, if the 
balance of growth will not be seriously 
affected thereby, lie left nearly full-length. 
If hard and well ripened they 7 break freely 
the next season, when, by judicious 
pinching and stopping, they can be 
furnished at intervals with the bases of 
future spurs. Ofttimes these pieces of 
wood or incipient spurs bear in the 
succeeding year. Trees carrying an excess 
of strong wood should be lifted and re¬ 
planted, mixing lime rubbish liberally 
with the soil when relaying the roots. 
Newly-planted trees are best left till the 
turn of tile year, when they should be cut 
back sufficiently hard to ensure a suffi¬ 
ciency of young wood with which to form 
the foundation of the future trees. As a 
rule, Apricot-trees are not much troubled 
with insect liests. the most serious being 
the larva 1 of a moth which injures the 
young and tender foliage in spring, the 
best remedy for which is to go carefully 
over the trees and crush tile insects in the 
rolled-up leaves betwixt the finger and 
thumb. All the same, the trees are, when 
training and tying are completed, sub¬ 
jected to a spraying of caustic alkali solu¬ 
tion at a slightly less strength than that 
permissible for Apples and Pears. On ac¬ 
count of the precocious nature of the 
Apricot this is best done not later than 
the end of the year. G. P. K. 


Fruit trees in pots, which may now be 

out-of-doors, ought to be protected by 
covering the pots with straw 7 , bracken, or 
leaves to prevent damage to the pots. A 


very good plan to effect this is to assemble 
the pots as closely as possible, and to run 
a stretch of wire-netting round them. The 
spaces between the pots and within the 
netting can be packed with dry leaves. 
Beech-leaves are very suitable for this pur¬ 
pose, for, if put in when dry, they seem 
to be, to some extent, waterproof, and do 
not admit rain as do those of finer texture. 
—tY. McG. 


MEALY-BUG ON GRAPES. 

(Reply to “ N. W.” and “Brentwood.”) 
To deal with this pest in an effectual 
manner drastic remedies are required. As 
soon as the Vines shed their leaves prune 
them. Then carefully gather up the prim¬ 
ings and leaves and burn them. This 
done, spread a tarpaulin beneath the 
Vines, or failing this, cover the border 
with mats in sound condition, so that the 
loose bark as it falls from the rods when 
being cleaned can be carried out bodily 
and burnt. Every portion of the bark 
that is loose or can be loosened should be 
stripped off, but do not scrape the rods. 
Pay particular attention to the “ gnarled ” 
spur wood, as it is in the crevices where 
the insects breed, but be careful not to 
injure the buds on the young wood. When 
completed thoroughly wash the rods with 
Gishurst Compound, using this according 
to directions. Then proceed to wash the 
interior of vinery— i.e., all glass, wood¬ 
work, and walls, with strong soapy water 
with some paraffin mixed with it. After 
this have all joints and holes in the walls 
“ pointed ” and finish by lime-washing 
them, using fresh kiln lime, and add a pint 
of paraffin while the process of slacking 
is going forward. Then give all wood¬ 
work at least one coat of paint. Finally 
dress the Vines with the following mix¬ 
ture, which must not be allowed to touch 
the buds or it will destroy them. Take a 
i pint of tar and one pock of finely-sifted 
loam and thoroughly mix the two together. 
Then reduce the mass to the consistence 
of paint by adding boiling water, or water 
may be added and the whole boiled up 
together in an old saucepan. When cold 
apply with a half worn-out sash tool and 
work it well into the crevices round the 
spurs. Next spring keep a sharp look out 
for the bug; in fact, throughout the sea¬ 
son, and as soon as any of the insects are 
detected touch them with a camel-hair 
brush, w'hich first dip in methylated spirit, 
and this will destroy them. By adopting 
these measures you should be able to keep 
the Grapes free of the pest next year, and 
finally eradicate it in the course of from 
tw T o to three seasons. 


GRArE VINES FOR AMATEURS. 
The position of the border must depend 
on that of the structure. If the soil is 
light and the natural drainage good, then 
an inside and outside border combined 
will be the best, and in this case the Vines 
should be planted inside, the roots in due 
course permeating the soil in the outside 
border. If the soil is of a clayey nature 
a border wholly Inside will be the best, 
and if this cannot be formed then one out¬ 
side, and raised about IS inches above the 
ground level, will be the most satisfac¬ 
tory. 

How to make the boudeb.— Presuming 
that the position is one where water will 
not remain stagnant, some broken bricks, 
stones, or clinkers, or lumps of chalk, may 
be put in to a depth of 9 inches. On these 
there should be a layer of freshly-cut 
turves with the Grass side downwards. 
Then the main body of the border must be 
built up of chopped turves to a depth of 
| 22 inches, certainly not more than 
24 inches. The first year the border 
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should be 4 feet wide; in after years it 
may receive an addition of 2 feet each 
year until the whole space allowed is filled 
up. The total width of a Vine border may 
be 9 feet, 12 feet, or 20 feet, but there is 
no gain in having one wider than 20 feet 
inside and outside combined. One bushel 
of J-inch bones may be mixed with a cart¬ 
load of chopped turves, but no other kind 
of manure need be included. The soil used 
should be in a medium state of moisture. 

Planting the Vines. —Expert culti¬ 
vators succeed when they plant the young 
Vines at any time from November to May, 
but I think the best time for an amateur 
to plant is during January. The Vines 
should be ordered in December and pruned 
back, to come level with, or a little below, 
the sill of the house, directly they are 
received from the nursery. It rarely hap¬ 
pens that the Vines, when so pruned back, 
bleed, but as a measure of precaution 
paint the cut ends with painters’ 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Names of Apples (Rev. E. Hackett). —A 
Russet Apple must have a brown russety 
coat, the name Codiin applying to 
the tall, ribbed, and usually soft section 
of cooking Apples, as Lord Sutlield, Manx, 
and Kentish Codlins. The Pippins and 
Pearnmins both vary in form, from round, 
like Cox’s Orange, to tall, as in Adam’s 
Pearmain. Paradise stocks are mostly 
raised in France from layers. The old 
variety was narrow-leaved and known ns 
the French Taradise, but the stock now 
used for dw T arf trees is the English, or 
Ilroad-leaved. Yes; you can train a maiden 
tree into whatever shape you wish, but it 
is far cheaper to purchase the various 
forms from the nurserymen who specialise 
in fruit trees. 

Morello Cherries on walls.— For years 1 
have in part adopted the spur system— 
when the trees have filled their allotted 
space. In the summer I pinch the shoots 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON RACEMOSUM. 
This Chinese Rhododendron first flowered 
with Messrs. Veitch in their nursery at 
Coorube Wood in 1892, and was then given 
a first-class certificate by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society. Since then we have had 
many other Chinese species put into culti¬ 
vation, but it is (]uestionable if for all¬ 
round merit any of them is the equal of 
R. racemosum. It has proved quite hardy, 
and at the same time it forms a delightful 
feature under glass in early spring, lu uo 
way, however, is this Rhododendron seen 
to so much advantage as when planted in 
bold groui>s, as so well shown in the illus¬ 
tration we give to-day of a group in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, where, at a little 
distance, one is puzzled as to the identity 
of the plant, which gives such a soft mass 
of colour. The flowers, which are each 



A group of Rhododendron racemosum in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


knotting. Turn out the ball of soil from 
the pot; carefully remove all the soil 
from the roots, and spread out the latter 
evenly, covering them with soil 4 inches 
deep, pressing it firmly, and then giving 
a good watering, afterwards allowing 
the whole to settle down naturally. If 
the Vines are planted outside and the rods 
taken through the wall, see that the ex¬ 
posed portion of the rod is well wrapped 
up in hay-bands to prevent any damage 
from frost when the sap becomes active. 

After treatment.— Amateurs are often 
very impatient and subject their newly- 
planted Vines to too much heat. Exclude 
frost, certainly, but ventilate the structure 
when the weather is fine, and so allow the 
Vines to break into new growth almost 
naturally late in March or early in April. 
It may be slow at first, but it will gain 
in strength as the season advances, and 
the Vines will be well established and 
capable of bearing one, or even three, good 
bunches of Grapes the second year. 

G. G. B 
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where these are not needed to till spaces. 
These soon form nice strong spurs, which 
bloom abundantly. From these the fruit 
is equal to that from shoots laid in their 
whole length. I find this reduces labour 
greatly. Where a shoot is needed iu the 
body of the tree it is kept in position by 
using small shoots passed behind other 
growths, and where branches are not 
wanted they are cut away. I have, on the 
north side of my house, two trees about ten 
years old, 14 feet to Hi feet high, and ns 
much across. They have fruiting spurs 
and shoots to within G inches of the 
ground. One disadvantage of trees 
trained so close to the wall is the difficulty 
of keeping them clean, as fly lurks on the 
shoots and leaves that hug the wall. Few 
trees are more beautiful when in bloom 
than a standard Morello Cherry.— Dorset. 

Pear Pltmaston Duchess.—Of course. Pear- 
growers know this Pear is no better than a 
Turnip, but it is a market fruit pure and 
I simple. Its size and colour when ripe sell it. 

and I expect will continue to do so. The tree 
! grows freely and bears well, but it certainly 
is not worth a wall.—E. H. 


about an inch in diameter, are borne in 
axillary as well as terminal clusters, so 
that When at its best a shoot will he 
wreathed with bloom for the greater part 
of its length. In colour the flowers are of 
some shade of pink, this varying in in¬ 
dividual plants. It ripens seeds freely, 
and among the progeny a certain amount 
of variation may be noted. 

Arundinaria fastuosa. —Amongst the 
various hardy Bamboos this is conspicuous 
by reason of its stately habit and rich 
green leaves, which keep their colour later 
in spring than those of most other 
species. Even about London its branches 
attain a height of 22 feet, with a diameter 
approaching 2 inches. A native of Japan, 
it was originally brought to notice iu 1892, 
J and for many years was grown as 
1 Phyllostachys fastuosa. Its relationship 
to Arundinaria, however, is easily seen in 
its crowded side branches. The side 
shoots are short and give the whole culm 
a tufted appearance. A point of interest is 
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the large stem-sheaths found on the young 
shoots. They are purplish in colour and 
very effective for several weeks. It is 
easily distinguished from the commoner 
tall-growing Arundlnaria Sirnoni by its 
dense fastigiate habit and by its brighter 
appearance in spring. It should be found 
in every collection of Bamboos.—D. 


TIIE SHRUBBY ST. JOHN’S WORTS. 
These form an important group in that 
they blossom during late summer and 
early autumn, a time when flowering 
shrubs are becoming scarce. In most 
cases the colour of the flowers is golden, 
but there is a good deal of variation in 
the habit of the plants and in the size 
of the blossoms. They are widely dis¬ 
tributed in Europe, North and Central 
Asia, and North America, and are easily 
grown. The majority require a fairly 
open and sunny position, but at least one 
kind is useful for undergrowth in semi- 
shade. Loamy soil, light or moderately 
heavy, is suitable for their require¬ 
ments, whilst an occasional surface dress¬ 
ing of decayed farmyard manure assists 
in keeping them jn good health. They can 
be increased from seeds sown as soon as 
ripe or in the following spring, but it is 
usually more convenient to propagate 
them from cuttings of soft shoots inserted 
in light, loamy soil, indoors, in summer, 
or in a few cases by division of the clumps 
in spring. It is usually wise to prune 
rather severely in spring. About 
February the two-year-old wood of cer¬ 
tain kinds should be cut out and the 
vigorous shoots of the previous year 
shortened to a length of from (i inches to 
12 inches. A few kinds, however, cannot 
be pruned so severely, and in such cases 
it is usually advisable to thin the weaker 
shoots out and remove the points of the 
stronger ones. One species, H. calycinum, 
cun be cut down almost to the ground 
line each spring, and is improved by 
being so treated. 

Of the numerous kinds obtainable the 
following are worthy of notice :— 

U. an Diios.-EMUM, the Tutsan of Europe, 
and a rather rare British shrub, grows 
14 feet to 3 feet lrigh, with a vigorous 
habit. Large terminal heads of small 
yellow flowers appear in July, and are 
followed by attractive fruits, which are 
alternately red and black during ripening. 
It is an excellent kind to plant in large 
masses, and may be placed in a sunny 
position or in a little shade. 

II. auheum is a North American species 
of vigorous habit. It attains a height of 
3 feet to 4 feet, and often forms a w T ide- 
spreading head of branches from a short 
main stem. The individual flowers are 
about 14 inches across, and a numlier are 
borne together from the points of the 
branches during August. The branches 
in this case should be thinned out well in 
February. 

H. baleabiclm is a dense-habited plant 
of rather low stature, 1 foot to 2 feet high, 
curious by reason of its winged stems and 
wai ted leaves. The flowers are less showy 
tiian those of several other si>ecies. It is, 
however, interesting enough for a place in 
the rock garden, where it should have a 
sheltered position, for, being a native of 
the Balearic Islands, it is rather tender. 
11. jegypticum is another dwarf, rather 
tender plant from the islands of the 
Mediterranean, etc. It may also be grown 
in the rock garden. 

II. Bucklkyi, growing 9 inches to 
12 inches high, is an American species. It 
forms a compact, shapely tuft in the rock 
garden and blooms very freely in June 
and July, each flower lieing about } inch 
across. 
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H. calycinum/ commonly called the 
Rose of Sharon and Aaron’s Beard, is a 
native of the Orient, and is naturalised in 
some parts of the British Isles. Grow¬ 
ing 9 inches to 12 inches high, it forms a 
wide-spreading mass by means of under¬ 
ground stems, and bears, from July to Sep¬ 
tember, large golden blossoms, each 
3 inches across. It thrives in semi-shade 
and forms an excellent undergrowth be¬ 
neath trees. Propagation is easily effected 
by division in spring. 

H. densiflobum, an American species, 
is typical of a group composed of small, 
dense bushes with slender stems, narrow 
leaves, and a profusion of small, yellow 
flowers borne from July to .September, 
The shoots require thinning out rather 
than hard cutting back in spring. In this 
country they are often below 2j feet high, 
but in America grow much taller. Others 
of the group are U. galioidcs, H. kal- 
mianum, and H. proliiieum. They are use¬ 
ful for the rock garden, for‘beds in the 
open ground, or for groups in the shrub¬ 
bery. 

H. elatum is a vigorous plant 4 feet 
or 0 feet high, bearing yellow flowers 
1 inch across in large heads during July 
and August. it is useful for the wild 
garden and is found wild in the Canary 
Islands. 

H. kmpetbifolium may be planted in the 
rock garden. It is found wild in Greece 
and in the adjacent islands. 

II. hiboinum grows 2 feet to 3 feet high, 
and often retains its leaves throughout 
the winter. A native of Southern Europe, 
it is attractive by reason of its rather 
large, yellow flowers, but when bruised the 
leaves give off a disagreeable odour. The 
variety minus grows scarcely a foot high, 
unu is useful for luc rock garden. 

H. Hookekianum is one of the best of 
Uic taller sorts. Of upright habit, it often 
exceeds 3 feet in height, aud is said to 
attain a height of 8 feet in its native 
country, the Sikkim Himalaya. The 
numerous golden flowers are each 2 inches 
across and borne from July until late Sep¬ 
tember. 

H. 1’atulum, a native of China and the 
Himalaya, is an elegant-habited plant 
with rather small, bright-green leaves and 
large golden flowers. It is, however, 
tender, and is surpassed in general useful¬ 
ness by its variety Henryi, a hardy, free- 
flowering shrub from China, and valu¬ 
able for planting in beds or in informal 
groups. 

H. Mosebianum, a hybrid between H. 
patulum aud H. calycinum, is in every 
way an excellent plant. Its large, golden 
flowers are borne in profusion from 
June to September, and it is a neat¬ 
growing, shapely plant, 12 inches to 
15 inches high. It is a first-rate subject 
for borders or for beds in conspicuous 
positions. It should be increased by 
cuttings now and then in order to keep 
young, healthy stock. Old plants should 
be destroyed. W. I). 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Snowberry.—The illustrations of the 
Snowberry in Gardening Illustrated of Novern- 
ber 6th are very acceptable, showing as they 
do the eharact-er of the plant and its adapt¬ 
ability for house decoration when in fruit, it 
is quite at home in this village, the strong 
soil overlying clay being evidently to its 
liking, anti all through October aud early 
.November it is a prominent feature in hedge¬ 
row' aud covert, it is in such eoil that the 
plant shows to special advantage where sub¬ 
jected to the annual cutting down, and there 
are also few plants less affected by dust, 
whether tarred or ordinary. Exposed to the 
full force of this, it may be seen growing 
freely, handicapped a little, of course, but yet 
far happier than the majority of plantB under 
similar conditions.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANT& 

STREPTOCARPUS. 

Dubing recent years a great improvement 
lias taken place in tiie Streptocarpus, 
and we now have a magnificent strain, 
the result of careful hybridising and 
selection. The red-flowered >3. Dunni was 
a decided acquisition to the genus, and 
when it flowered in 1830 it wus soon em¬ 
ployed by the hybridist. Two hybrids 
were raised at Kew—viz., S. Kewensis (S. 
Buuni x Rexij and S. Watsoni (S. Dunni 
x S. purviflorus), aud those may justly be 
termed the starting point of the beautiful 
series that we have to-day. A group now 
ofien grown is one known as the 
achimemtlorus section, which was so 
named because the flowers bear a re¬ 
semblance to those of an Achimenes. 
These originated by crossing some of the 
original hybrids with S. polyanthus. The 
flowers are produced from April to 
October, or even later, the panicles being 
branched and very effective. They retain 
their freshness when cut for a long time, 
aud are extremely useful for decoratiou. 

lu regard to colour we have white, rose, 
red, purple, mauve, and mixed shades; in 
fact, almost every tint is represented ex¬ 
cept yellow. Special varieties may be 
propagated by leaves early in the spring, 
but tiie usual method is to sow seed early 
in tiie new year. This should be pro¬ 
cured from a reliable source. A year or 
two ago some line exhibits of these plants 
were seen at Vincent Squaie, tiie plants 
being only seven mouths old, yet they 
bore a wealth of bloom. This fact should 
encourage both amateurs and private 
gardeners to take up the cultivation of 
Streptocarpi, for few greenhouse subjects 
are more easily grown. 

Sowing the seed. —This should be sown 
thinly and evenly, and owing to the seed 
being so small it only requires the 
slightest covering ; in fact, a gentle tap of 
the pot will usually suflice. Either pots 
or pans may be chosen, and these should 
be almost tilled with light soil, making the 
surface fairly Arm aud quite level. The 
soil must be tolerably moist, which will 
prevent any direct watering until germina¬ 
tion has taken place. The pots are 
covered with a piece of glass aud placed 
in a temperature of lia degs. Directly the 
seedlings are large enough to handle they 
may be priqked off into pans or boxes of 
light soil about 1 inch apart, or they may 
be placed singly in small thumb-pots. 
Return to the same house aud protect 
from stroug sunlight. With ordinary care 
aud attention they will grow freely and 
must be potted on as necessity arises. 
About Juue or July they will be ready for 
pots 4 iuehes in diameter, and these will 
be large enough for them to flower in. A 
few examples may need a little larger 
pots. The comjxist should consist of good 
flbrous loam two-tliirds, and one-third 
leaf-mould, wilh a moderate sprinkling of 
silver sand, the whole passed through a 
4-inch sieve. Hard potting is not recom¬ 
mended, as the roots delight in a some¬ 
what loose soil, but at the same time the 
compost must be sufficiently firm to keep 
tiie plants in position. When they are in 
their flowering jwts Streptocarpi enjoy 
an intermediate temperature near the 
roof-glass, but they must be shaded from 
the direct rays of the sun. When the pots 
arc tilled ivith roots weak liquid manure 
will encourage the plants to produce 
flowers of good colour and firm texture. 
The atmosphere ought not to be exees- 
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sively dry, and the watering must be care- where, especially in seaside districts, they 
fully carried out at all times. Air must form a notable section of autumn-flower- 
also be carefully admitted. iug shrubs. Given mild winters they are 

Good varieties may be grown on for two frequently satisfactory in the London area, 
or three years. In the case of old plants but this is by no means always the case, 
the rooting medium should be used in a Even when they cannot be depended upon 
lumpier condition with the addition of a to pass through the winter safely out-of- 



A flowering shoot of Lawisia Howelli. From 
a photograph in the gardens at Friar Park, 
Henley-on-Thames. 


little artificial manure. A few young 
plants should, however, be raised annually, 
then a healthy stock is maintained. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lapeyrousia cruenta (syn. Anomatheca 
cruentaj.—How should the seeds of Lapey- 
rousia c-rueuta be treated? Should they be 
raised in a greenhouse or out-of-doors, and 
when planted.—Moss. 

[The bulb of this is not unlike that of a 
h'reesia, but much smaller—indeed, the 
entire plant when fully developed is not 
much more than (j inches high. The 
flower-scape, which just overtops the 
sword-shaped leaves, bears several of its 
pretty, brightly-coloured blossoms, which 
individually are nearly an inch across, 
and of a bright carmine-red, the three 
lower segments blotched with velvety- 
crimson. Pretty little masses for green¬ 
house decoration may be made up by put¬ 
ting eight or nine bulbs into a 5 -inch pot, 
or a correspondingly increased number 
into a deep pan. On well-drained soils it 
is hardy in many districts. Seeds germi¬ 
nate freely, and if sown under glass early 
in the spring the plants will flower the 
same season.] 

Old-fashioned greenhouse plants.— We 

are all running after something new, and 
for the present, at any rate, the good old 
things are thrust aside and neglected, but 
this will not always be so, ns history 
repeats itself, and the best will come to 
the surface again in the greenhouse, as 
is now the case in the open air. Heaths 
In much variety, Epacrises, Diosmas, 
Pimeleas, Boronias, Eriostemons, and 
many others of the same class were com¬ 
mon, but in my experience the demand for 
cut flowers of a different tyiie bad a bad 
effect upon the old race of greenhouse 
plants, and more attention is given to 
Orchids, Lilies, and other things In de¬ 
mand for cutting. I think more might be 
done with Oleanders, of which there are 
now many very useful double forms, and 
they are easily propagated and grown.— 
E. H. 

Shrubby Veronicas In the greenhouse.— 

To see these at their best outdoors one 
must go to the south'sr west of England, 

Digitized by QjOOglC 


doors they are of considerable value for 
the greenhouse or conservatory at this sea¬ 
son. Neat little bushes full of flower may 
be grown in pots 5 inches in diameter. 
Most of those in cultivation are garden 
forms of Veronica speciosa, and among 
them there is now great variety. In colour 
the flowers range from pure white to deep 
crimson and purple, various intermediate 
shades of pink, salmon, and blue being 
also represented. The foliage of two or 
three of them is also of a pretty bronzy 
tint. These Veronicas are easily struck 


from cuttings at almost any season of the 
year. If struck early in the spring and 
potted on when necessary neat little 
flowering plants may be obtained by the 
autumn. Large bushes grown in pots or 
tubs may be stood outside during the 
summer months and taken under glass 
when frost threatens.—W. T. 


Disa Luna.— In this, a cross between D. 
racemosa and D. Veitchi, we have a plant 
which surpasses all the Disas in regard to 
constitution. With ordinary care and 
attention it will thrive and produce 
annually Its pretty rose-coloured flowers. 
Any amateur with a cool-house should try 
this charming Disa, for it will succeed at 
the coldest end, and for preference Im¬ 
mediately beneath a ventilator. Any re¬ 
potting should be done in September, or 
soon after the blooms fade. The pots 
must be well drained, the potting com¬ 
post consisting of good fibrous loam and 
peat with a sprinkling of Sphagnum Moss. 
Disas must never be permitted to get 
really dry at the root. The greatest quan¬ 
tity of moisture is needed from March 
until after the flowering season, and at 
other times the roots must be kept just 
moist.—B. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 

WATER GARDENS. 

LEWISIA HOWELLI. 

This is one of the more recent additions to 
this small race of alpines, and of whose 
complete hardiness there is yet some 
doubt. The plant forms a rather large 
rosette of fleshy or slightly coriaceous 
leaves, whose margins are undulated or 
nearly crispate. The inflorescences are 
forked, and rise to 9 inches high. The 
yellow flowers are abundantly produced, 
and striped with rose. Rocky chinks and 
the warmest parts of the rock garden seem 
to suit it best. 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUMS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Mesembryanthemums thrive here in their 
many varieties close to the sea, growing in 
pockets on the rocks, where high tides in 
the winter sometimes cover them, with¬ 
out. however, doing the plants any harm. 
The plant illustrated has been growing in 
its present position for many years, where 
it never fails to flower freely the summer 


through, commencing in March, at its 
best in July and August, but still flower¬ 
ing in October, and even now (November 
20th) a few of the large-flowered kinds 
are still in bloom. The variety figured 
came under the name of M. caulescens. 

Kenneth McDouai.i.. 

Logan, Stranraer, wigtm. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

INCREASING POPULARITY OF 
SINGLES. 

A few years ago few could liave antici¬ 
pated the strides that have taken place 
with the single-flowered Chrysanthemums. 
Old ideas in regard to character and form 
have largely disappeared, and to-day we 
find a partiality for blooms of a character 
that in earlier days would have been con¬ 
signed to the rubbish-heap. Beautiful 
though the earlier singles were, they will 
not bear comparison with those that now 
find favour. A flower to become really 
popular must last well, and blooms of the 
single Chrysanthemum that possess not 
more than a double row of ray florets 
seldom last long in a cut state. In a little 
while they present a somewhat bedraggled 
appearance, and lose their attractiveness. 
Even as plants for conservatory decora¬ 
tion, the lower row of florets of single 
flowers fails unduly quickly, and the dis¬ 
play as a whole suffers for this very 
reason. The newer type of single gains 
immensely by reason of the lasting char¬ 
acter of the flowers. Most of these newer 
single Chrysanthemums possess from 
three to five rows of ray florets. I have 
had flowers remain in quite satisfactory 
condition for several weeks when the 
water is changed occasionally and a small 
portion of the stem of the flowers is cut 
off from time to time. 

Single Chrysanthemums of this descrip¬ 
tion have this advantage, also, that they 
may be packed in boxes for despatch to 
long distances and they reach their desti¬ 
nation without suffering damage. The old 
singles, with their individual or two rows 
of ray florets, when laid on their sides in 
boxes used to get their florets crushed or 
badly damaged, whereas the new type of 
single, with its several rows of ray florets, 
may be arranged in similar fashion with¬ 
out the least risk of damage. The older 
florists were at oue time disposed to over¬ 
look this, but a closer acquaintance with 
these newer sorts proves their undoubted 
value and is proof of the reason of their 
increasing popularity. W. V. T. 


Chrysanthemum to flower In late October. 

—t am sending yon a bloom from a Chrys¬ 
anthemum which blooms very late. I want 
you to tell me of a good sort to grow which 
would bloom at the end of October or begin¬ 
ning of November. I should not mind if X 
had to pot it up and put it under cover; but 
what X want is the special colour of the bloom 
sent. Will you please note the colour of the 
underside of the petals? This is of nearly the 
same rich shade as the front. I want a 
variety as nearly as possible of the same 
colour as that of bloom sent.—A nn* Elgar. 

[The sprays of the Chrysanthemum you 
sent to us are those of Julie I.agrave.ro, 
introduced so long ago as 1859. The 
colour is described as dark crimson-red. 
We find ourselves in a difficulty when you 
ask us to give you the name of a good sort 
to grow 7 which would flower at end of 
October or beginning of November, of the 
special colour of the bloom you sent us. 
The reverse of the florets is slightly 
bronzed, and this is always less pro¬ 
nounced in blooms of the colour similar 
to the one under notice. The nearest we 
can suggest are the following:—Cham¬ 
pagne, crimson-carmine, October, 3 feet; 
Koi des Precoces, vivid crimson, October, 
2J feet: Clara Vumnrn, crimson-chest¬ 
nut, end October: Red Caprice du Prin- 
temps, end October, dwarf.] 

Chrysanthemum Sandown Radiance.— 
In all your Chrysanthemum notes I seldom 
see any mention of the beautiful single 
Sandown Radiance. I have grown it in 
increasing numbers for some years, and 
with increasing satisfaction. It is very 
beautiful in any form, either as sprays or 



form it often has flowers 6 inches across, 
but without a touch of coarseness. It does 
well in any pot from 5 inches upwards, Is 
of good form, has clean, handsome foliage, 
and is not too tall. It has several rows of 
florets radiating from a yellow centre, and 
good stiff stalks, and the florets never 
flag. It is a fine, bold, handsome flower 
of deep crimson and chestnut reverse. 
Many of the singles are weak, thin, poor 
things, and not worth growing, but I look 
upon Sandown Radiance as quite one of 
the best in every sense. I wish some 
correspondent could mention a white and 
yellow equally good all round.— Essex. 

Chrysanthemum Kara Dow.—This variety 
seems to hold its own as an exhibition variety, 
and although it is too Hat lor my taste, yet 
it is a good doer, and not at all difficult to 
manage. Of a good bronze shade with golden 
reverse. I find it best—in our district, at all 
events—to rely upon the first natural crown- 
bud. Second crowns, from a stopping early in 
the season, would probably be better in the 
south, and in such a case three blooms might 
be obtained, all ol good quality.— Kirk. 


FERNS. 

RESTING FERNS. 

There are many Ferns which, though not 
deciduous, are much' better kept quite 
cool and dormant during the winter. 
Those kept in a warm growing tempera¬ 
ture will often continue to make fronds 
throughout the autumn, but when spring 
comes they have exhausted all their 
strength, and cannot make the vigorous 
spring growth which is natural to them. 
In some cases giving too much warmth 
during the autumn and winter has proved 
fatal. When good plants of the varieties 
of P. serrulata and P. cretica are required 
for early spring it is better to select plants 
with strong crowns and keep them dor¬ 
mant until, say, February, and then if 
given a good start in heat they will soon 
overtake those that have been growing 
throughout the winter. Of course, this 
does not apply to small seedlings, which 
must always be kept going until they have 
made good crowns. Gleichcnias are 
another class which it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to keep cool during the winter. 
There is perhaps no other class of Ferns 
which baffles the ordinary cultivator more 
than these. They love a cool, moist 
bottom with plenty of light and air above. 
In many instances it is difficult to pro¬ 
vide this during the summer, as to give 
them sufficient light means to expose them 
to the sun. An old-fashioned, deep brick- 
pit, where the lights eon he tilted so as to 
let in light and air and at the same time 
exclude the direct rays of the sun, suits 
them well, or, better still, a lean-to house 
with a northern aspect. 

Many of the Adiantums which are re¬ 
quired for spring use will be better if 
partly dried off and kept just above freez¬ 
ing-point. If the roots are kept healthy 
they will start away vigorously if given 
warmth early in the year. All the old 
fronds should be removed previous to 
starting them, and it is necessary to be 
careful with regard to watering until they 
have begun to grow. Cyrtomium falca- 
tum, one of our most useful Ferns for 
decoration, will continue to grow through¬ 
out the winter, but those with strong 
crowns, if rested during the winter, will, 
when started in warmth, throw up strong 
fronds, and soon mnke well furnished 
plants. Lomaria gibba. although natur¬ 
ally evergreen, may he dried off early in 
the autumn—that is, provided the plants 
are well established and have strong 
crowns. The toots must be in good order, 
and while they are kept cool the crowns 
must he quite dry. With good treatment 
they soon make well furnished plants 
when started early in the year. 


With all Ferns in a dormant state it is 
essential to avoid wetting the crowns, and 
to keep them sufficiently moist at the roots 
to prevent shrivelling. Our British Ferns 
would be much more popular if those who 
attempt their culture would study their 
natural requirements. When in Ilots they 
often continue to grow late in the autumn, 
and are sure to suffer more or less if we 
get frosty weather. Generally when grow¬ 
ing in their natural habitats they are not 
only protected by their own old fronds, 
but other leaves, etc., help to cover and 
protect them, and this is one important 
point which many who attempt their cul¬ 
ture quite overlook. 


Fern-clad walls.— The manner in which 
Ferns adapt themselves to brick or stone 
walls in damp situations is wonderful. 
Some even do not appear to discriminate 
between sun and shade, though, as a rule, 
it seems Ferns prefer shade and natural 
moisture. I have quantities of Aspleniuw 
Trichomanes growing on brick walls, and 
another Asplenium, probably A. Ruta 
muraria. I have even had the Ribbon 
Fern, 1’teris serrulata, establish itself on 
a low wall in company with the common 
Maiden-hair, but these are on the shady 
side of walls. I have a remarkable instance 
ot' Ferns choosing their own seed-bed and 
establishing themselves in large number's. 
A sunk pit with pigeon-holed walls was 
some years ago cleared of soil and manure 
to the bottom, and instead of growing the 
plants in manure-beds they were grown in 
pots and trained to a wire trellis. This 
provided a somewhat deep inside space 
which, being below the surface of the 
ground outside, afforded a naturally damp 
wall-surface. The movable lights which 
cover this space are only opened for 
ventilation in the sunny part of the day. 
Ferns like Seolopendrium, Maidenhair, 
and l’teris become almost rivals in their 
demand for space on these walls, yet any¬ 
where near the pit in question there are 
no parent Ferns from which the spores 
could come. How Maidenhair and Pteris 
spores can establish themselves in such un- 
ex]>ected spots remains a mystery. Scolo- 
lendriums appear in thousands in this par¬ 
ticular sunk pit, and have been pulled up 
again and again. Some have been planted 
iii sheltered spots outdoors, but they do 
not take kindly to the places chosen for 
them when planted by hand.—W. Struc- 
> hi. I., Rood Ashton. 

Ferns.— The time is once more at hand 
when Ferns, which may have been 
scattered up and down during the summer 
months, should be assembled according to 
their requirements. A select few, such as 
A. Farleyense, the Gymnogrummas, and 
one or two of the finer Todeas and 
Davallias, will require stove-heat, and 
nothing is gained by delaying to restore 
them to their winter quarters. Maiden¬ 
hairs intended for cutting puri>oses must 
yet he freely ventilated. This tends to 
harden up the fronds and to make them 
last longer when cut. Any of the other 
Adiantums which may have become shabby 
can l>e cut over, and if these are given a 
slightly increased temperature fresh 
gi'owths will soon be pushed out which 
will be handy in spring. Pterises, 
Aspleniuins, and the majority of the 
Nephrolepis family winter very well In a 
moderate heat, although N. Foster! and 
N. Marshalli appreciate a more comfort¬ 
able temperature than others of this in¬ 
creasingly numerous family. Shade may 
now be safely dispensed with in the case 
of all Ferns, and while they must by no 
means be permitted to suffer from lack of 
moisture, much less water will henceforth 
be required to keep them in health.— 

b AT 
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Clematis Perle d'Azur on a tripod. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


when planted in good soil make good pro¬ 
gress, sending out strong shoots laden 
with the big saueer-like flowers. If the 
soil is naturally sandy it is best to enrich 
it with manure and loam to promote a 
healthy growth, and during the growing 
season to keep the plants well mulched and 
watered. If the reverse is the case, then 
mix plenty of sand and brick-rubbish 
with the staple to make it free and porous. 

Pruning. — The rough-and-ready method 


line Nevill, French white, mauve bars; 
Fairy Queen, pale flesh, with pink bar; 
Beauty of Worcester, bluish-violet, with 
distinct white stamens ; Henryi, creamy- 
white ; La France, violet-purple; Can¬ 
dida, tinted greyish-white; Nelly Moser, 
light mauve, with red bar; Otto Froebel, 
greyish-white; Robert Ilanbury, bluish- 
j lilac, edge of flower flushed red; Win. 
Kennet, rich lavender; alba magna, pure 
white; Maud Moser, reddish-violet- 


CLEMATIS LANUGINOSA. 

In the great family of Clematis, C. lanu¬ 
ginosa and its varieties play a very im¬ 
portant part. They are as valuable as the 
purple Jackmani itself, and in summer 
adorn with flowers of rich beauty many a 
porch, arch, and trellis in English 
gardens. The illustration that accom¬ 


panies these remarks represents, trained 
over a tripod, Perle d’Azur that belongs to 
this section. Such a variety as this points 
to the energy of the hybridiser, who has 
raised a large number of varieties, dis¬ 
tinguished by the size of the flowers and 
the softness of the colours. 

The type lacks vigour, and will only in 
warm, light soils attain perfection. The 
hybrid varieties do not, fortunately, show 
this evil trait in thgr same degree; and 


tlur same degree, an 

vLiO gle 


of pruning found to answer in the case of 
the Jackmani and Viticella sections will 
not do for the lanuginosa varieties. The 
knife in their case must be used with dis¬ 
cretion ; only the weakly shoots should be 
cut away and the spring growths short¬ 
ened back, as it is on the shoots made the 
previous year and that have been well 
ripened that the flowers are produced. 

Varieties. —Of the many varieties, a 
good selection would include Lady Caro- 


mauve, with a distinct line along the 
middle of each petal ; and Perle d’Azur, 
light blue. T. 

The Equisetum.— I note with interest 
the reply to “ A.,” on page 714, regarding 
this garden pest. I had some experience 
of the trouble it gives for several years, 
and can quite confirm what you say re¬ 
garding persistent cutting oil of the foliage 
as it appears 'above ground. My own ex- 
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perience was a very troublesome one, as 
the garden in which it occurred was sandy 
with a subsoil of pure sand and gravel. 
In this the Equisetum extended a long 
way underground and to a considerable 
depth, so that nothing could have much 
effect in the way of eradication but con¬ 
stant destruction of the growths as they 
appeared above ground. It took some 
years to secure much benefit, but eventu¬ 
ally there was a marked improvement, 
which would, 1 believe, have been entirely 
effective had it not been that the Equi- 
setum occasionally found its way into my 
garden again from a neighbour’s land 
which adjoined.—S. A. 


LILY NOTES IN 1S>15. 

As usual, the first Lily to unfold its blos¬ 
soms in the open ground was the yellow- 
flowered Liliuni pyrenaicum. It is one of 
the least showy members of the genus, and 
the flowers emit a heavy, unpleasant per¬ 
fume. The massive-looking bulbs suggest 
a much finer display of flowers than is 
really the case. This Lily needs to be 
planted in a good loamy soil and allowed 
to remain undisturbed, a remark that 
applies equally to Lilium szovitzianum, 
one of the best of early-flowering Lilies. 
The dry weather during the latter part of 
May and in June was not at all favour¬ 
able to many Lilies, and when the rain 
came so freely, and the weather set in so 
cold, it did not improve matters in the case 
of some at least. The disease which so 
often attacks the Madonna Lily was in 
many instances very troublesome. A Lily 
Lhat has greatly added to its reputation 
during the last season is a Chinese species 
introduced by Mr. E. H. Wilson. It was 
in 11113 given an award of merit under the 
name of Lilium myriophylluin, but in 
common with most species introduced 
within recent years from China, some con¬ 
fusion in its nomenclature would appear 
to have arisen, and it is now known as 
Lilium beuale. —As such it was given 
a first-class certificate at Holland House 
show. Its constitution seems to be such as 
to vie with Lilium Henryi as a Lily for 
the outdoor garden. Lilium regale is a 
member of that group around which a 
good deal of confusion has arisen. L 
Sargentiu! is often confounded with it, 
and both are somewhat in the way of the 
older Lilium sulphureum. The stems of 
Lilium regale reach a height of 3 feet to 
4 feet, or even more, and are densely 
clothed with long, narrow leaves. The 
flowers, borne usually from two to four, 
are yellow, toning off to white at the 
edges. The exterior is shaded with rose. 
At first it was regarded as suitable only 
for lots, but it has proved a thoroughly 
good garden Lily, though its present price 
of 7s. (kl. to 10s. Od. will prevent its being 
freely planted. Another Lily to which an 
Award of Merit was given at the same 
time is 

L. Amos Perky, a hybrid between L. 
Humboldti and L. Parryi. The bright 
orange - coloured flowers, dotted with 
chocolate, of this hybrid showed more 
markedly the influence of L. Humboldti 
than of the other parent. Whether it is 
destined to become a permanent occu¬ 
pant of our gardens, or to share the fate 
of some much talked of hybrids— 
Kewense and Parkmani, for instance—re¬ 
mains to be seen. 

The fine autumn that we experienced 
proved to be particularly favourable to 
the development of Lilium speciosum in its 
several varieties. The flowers opened 
well, which is not always the case when 
the nights are cold. Lilium tlgrinuin 
Eortunei, too. 

Digitized by 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Destroying Bindweed.— A very practical 
hint was given to “ A. R. H. S.” (page 
433) in dealing with this weed—namely, 
frequently hoeing to cut off the tops. A 
very good gardener of my acquaintance, 
now deceased, when he had a plot of 
ground foul with this weed, made it a 
rule to hoe on a certain day weekly during 
the summer seasou this piece of ground, 
this regular weekly hoeing finally ridding 
the ground of this noxious weed. It is 
remarkable how deeply the roots of this 
Bindweed will descend into the subsoil. In 
the cottager’s allotment the smaller or 
minor Bindweed is often favoured, 
especially in light or sandy ground, be¬ 
cause, though it may deprive the soil of 
much of its fertility, it shades it from 
scorching sun and drying winds, and in 
this way leads up to better crops. This 
may be considered bad practice, but it is, 
nevertheless, favoured, especially by allot¬ 
ment gardeners in seasons when drought 
is prolonged, and nothing would induce 
them to remove the green covering until 
digging time.—W. S. 

The post and rail fence for climbing 
plants.— One is frequently asked what 
kind of fence is the most suitable for 
climbing Roses, etc. A post and rail fence 
is easily made and fixed by an intelligent 
workman. One recently erected consists 
of heart of Larch posts, 6 inches square, 
standing 4 feet 0 inches high from the 
ground-level, and mortised for two Oak 
rails, the lower one a foot from the 
ground and the upper 6 inches from the 
top. The distance between the posts is 
8 feet. Between the two rails and running 
parallel with them are two light 1J inch 
split and peeled Chestnut poles, while in 
an upright jKisition are three pieces of the 
same material, which are fixed to both the 
rails and poles. This is a most convenient 
fence for the purpose, always looks well, 
is inexpensive, and suitable for climbing 
plants of all kinds.—E. Makkham. 

The Lily of the Field tStcrnbergia lutea). 
—There are few more charming hardy 
flowers at this season of the year than 
the above, which has been in bloom since 
the second week of October and is still 
(December 1st) in flower. The flowers are 
borne singly on stiff, erect stems, thus 
enabling them to withstand the rough 
autumu weather with impunity. The bulbs 
are growing in a narrow border at the 
foot of a south wall, where they ripen 
well. I consider this one of the choicest 
plants for warm parts of the rock garden 
or other sunny spots. The flowers are 
also very chaste when arranged in low 
vases indoors, where they retain their 
freshness for a long time.— E. Makkham. 


The Nodding Star of Bethlehem (Ornitho- 
galum nutans).—Although nominally a com¬ 
mon plant in gardens, this is really much lees 
plentiful than is generally supposed. It ia, 
indeed, not too often seen at the present time, 
but is worth consideration by lovers of bulbs, 
its flowering period is generally in April and 
May, but this year it did not bloom with me 
until May. It is quite pretty with its rather 
pyramidal spikes of flowers, which droop 
pleasingly, anil are white inside, but daintily 
striped with green on the exterior. The green 
stripe gives the blooms quite a satin-like ap¬ 
pearance. O. nutans grows in any common 
soil, and bulbs may be procured in autumn, 
and planted about 2 inches or 3 inches deep. 
The variety O. n. bouoheauum has tar 
flowers. O. nutans grows about a foot or 
9 inches high, and does not increase so quickly 
as 0. umbeiiatum.—S. Abnott. 

Erigeron speciosum superbtun.—This is one 
of the most useful of the blue flowers in the 
garden.. With me it has been most proliflc in 
the matter of flowers during tile past, season, 
helped by rains and mulchings of old manure. 
Prom the lateral growths 1 managed to cut 
in October quite a number of flowers that 
were quite equal to any blossoms in June. 
One of the advantages in growing this hardy 
plant is that it provides much material for 
cutting throughout the season, which ranges 
from June to the end of October practically. 
—WoomiASIWICK. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

FLOWERS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

It is poss.ble without the aid of glass to 
have a few nice things in bloom towards 
the shortest day, provided the weather is 
not too unkind, and this, too, within the 
province of an amateur. Granted, a 
little allowance must he made whence 
these lines are penned; nevertheless, 
much may be done in a less congenial 
climate if a little forethought and care are 
bestowed upon the plants mentioned 
below. Where a small amount of wall 
space can be given, what is prettier than 
a few sprays of the lovely yellow 

Jasminum nudiflokum, which grows and 
flowers as freely on a north aspect as on a 
south one, requiring but scant attention 
after once the plant is established. Train 
in a few strong young growths from the 
base annually to take the place of those 
that are exhausted, and spur back to 
within \ of an inch of their origin other 
superfluous growths (from which other 
shoots emanate in early spring) after the 
flowering period Is over early In the New 
Year. Another inconspicuous but highly 
fragrant little flower is the 
Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragraus). 
—A few blooms placed in a saucer with 
just a little water will perfume a large 
room. This plant requires a south or 
south-west wall in most localities, and to 
be spurred hard back as soon as it has 
passed out of flower, similar to the Jas- 
minum alluded to above, likewise to be 
summer-pruned in July, as one does Pears, 
Plums, etc. Again, what is more lovely 
than to have the light blue 

lius UNGUIOULARIS, SYN. I. STYLOSA, Open¬ 
ing its Orehid-like flowers from November 
onwards, as it does in fair Devon. 
Granted, the frost is apt to mar the effect 
if at all severe, but in colder localities it 
would be later in showing flower, and as 
this Iris is quite hardy I see no reason 
whatever why it should not be a success 
and in bloom by mid-December. Give it 
a dry, warm position, such as the foot of 
a south wall, and you will be amply re¬ 
warded a couple of years after planting, 
the foliage, too, going a good way in pro¬ 
tecting the delicate petals. I find fre¬ 
quent disturbance at the root much 
against its usual freedom of (lowering. 
No article treating upon winter flowers 
would be complete if the well-known 
Christmas Rose (Ilelleboras niger) were 
omitted. The flowers begin to expand 
early in December with me without any 
glass protection, yet it is much the safest 
plan to put a frame or handlights over the 
clumps, as they certainly forward them a 
hit, as well as keep the flowers clean. I 
do not know that the plants require special 
treatment, thriving in almost any position 
except due north. Perhaps, if anything, 
they are more at home if given a little 
shade; in fact, it is here where the 
earliest blooms are plucked, the falling 
leaves from trees overhead nestling in be¬ 
tween them, acting as a mulch or protec¬ 
tion. beside keeping (lie blooms clean. 
One thing they do resent- is disturbance at 
the root, and if the ground is put into 
good heart at planting time, which is best 
done iu early summer, and a mulch of 
good manure placed around the crowns 
annually while growing, the clumps will go 
on and thrive for a dozen years or more. 
Established plants enjoy a weekly dose of 
weak farmyard-manure, and ns soon as 
the flower-buds appear a layer of sand 
should l>e scattered between them to pre¬ 
vent slugs marking the flowers. Mice will 
sometimes attack them. These must be 
trapped, as they may nip off scores of 
flowers in a night fee two if undefected. 
m . /cor ~ ■ r-,c Devon. 
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VEGETABLES. 

WINTER CUCUMBERS. 

Great care is now required in regard to 
cultural details if tlie plants are to be 
maintained in a healthy bearing condition. 
In the first place overhead syringing must 
be varied according to weaLher conditions, 
giving the leaves a thorough moistening 
wiih tepid water about the middle of the 
day when it is bright, but omitting it when 
it is dull or foggy. In the latter event 
sufficient humidity can always be obtained 
by syringing the walls, the surface of the 
beds, and sprinkling the paths to correct 
aridity of the atmosphere, and prevent an 
outbreak of red-spider. Houses of the 
old-fasiiioned type iiossessed an mivun.age- 
over those of more modern construction, 
inasmuch as the hot-water pipes were 
usually fitted with evaporating twins or 
troughs, which, if properly attended to 
and kept well filled, continually gave oil 
vapour for the benefit of the plants, which 
could also be fed to a certain extent 
through their leaves by sprinkling guano 
in the troughs now ami again, this msu 
acting as a deterrent to insect pests. Soot- 
water sprinkled on the floor acts in much 
the same way and imparts a wholesome 
tone to the atmosphere. Root waterings 
must also be carefully done for some time 
to come, and the water used should be 
tepid. Stimulants, whether of liquid 
manure or guano—both being suitable— 
are best applied in a weak state, once a 
week being often enough for the present. 
Top-dressings, which are so essential if 
the roots are to be kept active, must, or 
should be, applied on the little-and-ol'ten 
principle, using loam that has been 
sterilised in order to avoid an attack of 
that destructive pest—eelworm. Other 
matters of an equally important nature 
are to keep the growths thinly trained, 
to avoid over-cropping, to change the in¬ 
ternal atmosphere by the admission of a 
slight amount of air whenever circum¬ 
stances permit, and to cover the roof on 
cold nights to avert the over-heating of the 
hot-water pipes. In mild weather a day 
and night temperature of 75 degs. and 
70 degs. is liermissible, but when cold 
5 degs. less suffice. G. I\ K. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

The white Jerusalem Artichoke _Arti¬ 

chokes are a good stand-by among winter 
vegetables, and their value in the early 
months of the year is undeniable. The 
more generally-grown variety is the pink- 
skinned tuber, many people thinking, 
erroneously, that it is hardier than the 
white-skinned variety, which is by no 
means of recent introduction, and ought 
to be substituted wherever possible for the 
pink sort. The white variety is equally 
prolific, equally large as regards iudividual 
tubers, and being quite smooth there is 
not the amount of waste in preparing 
the roots for the table as there is in the 
case of those of the irregularly-formed red 
form. In frosty weather it is advisable to 
cut the stems over and lay them cross¬ 
wise over the bed, so that the tubers may 
be dug up when wanted.— Kirk, 

Planting Spring Cabbage. — Considerable 
difference of opinion exists as to the best time 
to plant. Where the land is heavy and cold 
1 prefer the first half of October, so that the 
Plante may get well rooted early in the 
autumn. Where the soil is light and porous, 
planting may be done much later with every 
hope of success. Last year 1 made three 
plantings at different periods from early 
October till mid-December on the same piece 
of ground, the plants coming from the same 
bed. to see how it affected their turning in. 

I found there was not a week's difference in 
the time of cutting. In February I planted 
another lot. These were lifted with a fork 
from the seed bed and planted with a trowel. 
These were only a fortnight behind the first 
planting.— West Sdeeey. 

Google 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

December 7th, 1915. 

The last meeting of the year, while below 
the average of such meetings in normal 
times, was interesting and varied. Groups 
of more than ordinary merit were those 
of Ghrysauthemums and Carnations. Par¬ 
ticularly interesting was a collection of 
cut fronds of upwards of two dozen 
varieties of the common Polypody, which, 
with the type, the finely plumose tricho- 
manoides, and well-marked, tasselled 
forms, should provide food for thought for 
the student of such things. Berried shrubs 
were good and Orchids were shown in con¬ 
siderable variety and beauty. 

CARNATION'S. 

These, in view probably of tbe near 
proximity of the winter exhibition of the 
Perpetual - flowering Carnation Society, 
were prominent, a group from 

xUessrs. Ainvood Druthers, Haywards 
Heath, beiug skilfully done, and with 
mirrors as a background ibe many stands 
and vases demonstrated the utility and 
high decorative value of this popular 
winter flower. Needless to say, the best 
varieties were employed. Enchantress 
Supreme, Alary Allwood, Wiveislield 
White, Mikado, Niobe (salmon.), 
Triumph, Carola, Kosaliud, and Mrs. B. I*. 
Cheney (fancy sorts) were some of them. 

Misses Price and Fyfe, Birchgrove, 
Sussex, had the new rosy-scarlet Malcolm 
(Award of Merit), also Ian, Jean, Alison 
(all of good pink shades), and the pure 
white Snowstorm, among others. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
arranged an extensive bank of these 
flowers, the bold, amply-filled stands and 
vases displaying them well. The best 
groups were those of Pink Sensation, the 
new salmon-pink Alice, Alls. Mackey 
Edgar (a shapely flower of good pink 
shade), Countess of Pembroke (cherry- 
red), Alatehless (superb white), and White 
Encliautress. Enchantress Supreme was 
iu grand form and ranks high among the 
piuk shades. 

Mr. George West, Gables Nurseries, 
Datchet, had a charming group—plants 
and flowers—of his new pink Nora West, 
which, while of a most welcome shade of 
salmon-pink, is remarkable for freedom of 
flowering. It is also of ideal habit of 
growth. Another flue group of Carna¬ 
tions was that from 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sous, High- 
gate, N., who showed both plants and cut 
flowers. Lady Ingcstre (a lovely salmon) 
was among the finest, and is of ideal 
colour for decoration. Carola, Scarlet 
Carola, White Swan, White Wouder, and 
Suustar (yellow, fancy) were among 
others well displayed. 

SHRUBS. 

The group of these from Mr. L. It. 
Russell, Richmond, attracted by reason of 
freshness and beauty, the well-berried 
examples of Aueuba japoniea vera, Cratm- 
gus Pyracantha, C. P. Lrelandi being ex¬ 
ceedingly well shown. These have rich 
scarlet and orange fruits respectively, and 
are now among the most ornamental of 
hardy shrubs. Cotoneaster angustifolia 
(yellow fruited) was also good. Very 
striking, too, was lledera Helix digitata 
aurea, which at this season assumes a 
deep bronzy tone. 

Alessrs. Piper, Bayswater and Barnes, 
arranged a big floor group of shrubs, 
climbers, and Conifers, Pernettyas in 
great variety, Cotoneaster huinifusa, Her¬ 
berts Wilsome, Skinuuias, the distinct- 
looking Trocliodcndrou aralioides, and 
Juniperus tamariseifolia aurea being some 
of the best. Of even greater ornament 
were Berberis japonica intermedia and 


B. j. Beali, both yellow-flowered and 
precious because of their winter-flowering 
and rich fragrance. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmontou, 
showed Bcgouius Glory of Cmcinati, Mrs. 
Leopold de Rothschild, and Masterpiece, 
all of the Lorraine set, and charming 
us room plauts at this season. Others 
were Winter Cheer (scarlet), Optima (pale, 
retined orange), uud Exquisite tthe largest 
of all, and coloured salmon aud rose). 
Cyclamens iu variety were also on view. 
Of considerable interest was a series of 
cut fronds showing the varieties of the 
common Polypody (Polypodium vulgare). 

Mr. G. Iteuthe, iieston, Kent, staged a 
group of Nerines, such as eoruscans 
major, liexuosa alba, Prince of Orange, 
Airs. Willoughby (salmon aud white), 
Romance, and India (heliotrope) being 
among the lot. 

Cllii Y SANTHEM U AiS. 

Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, Mcrsthum, 
staged these very unely, e-lubition ana 
decorative sorts being imposingly dis¬ 
played iu stands and vases. Huge 
examples, nearly a foot across, of tne 
pinky-while Louisa Poekett should salisly 
all who crave for size iu this flower, 
though W. ltigby und James Eraser (both 
yellow) are but little inferior iu this re¬ 
spect. Infinitely more beautiful aud useful 
are such as Flossy (u while single of large 
size), Bronze Beauty, Crimson Velvet, and 
Lady Mowberry (yellow). 

Alisses Price and Eyfe, Birchgrove, 
Sussex, bad several good things, the most 
effective beiug Muriou (single, deep pink 
in colour, with a leaning to cerise). 
Shapely, of moderate size, small disc, 
llorets self-coloured to their base, it is one 
of the best we have seem 

ORCHIDS. 

Alessrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells', brought some exceedingly 
beautiful hybrid seedlings, chiefly Odon- 
tiodas and Odontoglossums, Odontioda 
Armstrong*, which received a “ card of 
commendation ” beiug one of the most im¬ 
portant. The mahogany-red sepals are 
chequered with white, the Up deep mauve, 
a most strikiug novelty. Odontoglossuin 
Philo was auother of distinction. Aiany 
others were on view, and as they were 
apparently seedlings flowering for the first 
time we shall doubtless see them again iu 
much improved form. 

Alessrs. Flory aud Black, Slough, had a 
small display of Cypriiiediums with a few 
Cattleyas aud others. 

Alessrs J. and A. AlacBean, Cooks- 
bridge, showed some well-flowered plants 
of Cymbidium Doris, whose 3-feet long 
racemes of flesh-coloured flowers are very 
beautiful. Odontoglossuin Charlesworthi 
und a variety of Cypripediums were also 
on view. 

Air. Harry Dixon, Wandsworth Common, 
showed Cuttleya labiata alba, the pure 
white Odoutoglossum armanvillieriense 
xanthotes, and the pretty yellow-flowered 
Oneidium cheirophyllum among others. 

From Messrs. Hassall and Co., South- 
gate, came a superb lot. of Cypriiiediums, 
such important sorts as Leeanum Priam, 
L. Carona, L. Staffordianum, and Thalia 
Airs. Francis Wellesley being remarked. 
Cattleyas Aliss Williams alba iterfecta and 
Sylvia were also excellent. 

Alessrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, had an extensive group of 
Lielias. L. Gouldiana, the richest 
coloured, was in the centre, with L. anceps 
and L. autumnalis on either flank. 
Ladio-Cattleya Golden Oriel. Cuttleya 
O’Brieniana alba, together with choice 
Cypripediums and Odontoglossums, ren- 
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dered the group n great attraction. The 
new Odontioda Aphrodite (Award of Merit) 
is purplish in colour, freckled white, and 
with golden crest. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and C'o., Jarvis- 
brook, Sussex, showed Brasso-Cattleya 
Imperatrice de Rossie, some lovely 
Oncldium varieosum, Odontioda Cook- 
sonos and O. Devossiana, Cattleya Raphmlte 
alba, and Ltelio-Cattlcya luminosa, whose 
bronzy sepals and crimson lips are in tell¬ 
ing contrast. 

A list of the plants certificated and 
medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom December 2nd. —Erica mediter- 
ranea liybrida, New Zealand Veronicas, 
Strawberry-tree, Genista hirsute, Laurus- 
tinus, Andromeda ftoribunda, Tree Ivies, 
Jasminum nudiflorum, Viburnum rhytido- 
phyllum, dwarf Gorse, Pampas Grasses, 
Winter Heliotrope, Polygala Chamwbuxus 
purpurea, Violet Cress, Aubrietias, Tufted 
Pansies, Lily of the Field, Kaffir Lily. 

Plants with beautiful leaves, bark, and 
fruits. — Vacoinium penns ylvannicum, 
Sweet Hay, Berberis (in variety), Heaths 
(in variety), Andromeda polifolia, ileya- 
seas, Hardy Geraniums, Epimediums, 
Alexandrian Laurel, Hollies, Tew, Andro¬ 
meda Catesbwi, Hoses (various species), 
Pearl Berry, Snoic Berry, Kubus bambu- 
sarum, Cydonias (various). Mahonia Agui- 
folium, Red Willow, Red and Yellow Dog¬ 
wood, Zizania latifolia. Deciduous 
Cypress, Quercus coccinea, Pltragrnitis 
communis, Cotoncastcr (in variety). 

Work of the week. —A long border at 
the base of a wall, which until recently 
had been occupied with summer-leafing 
Ferns, has lieen planted with different 
varieties of the Japanese Windflower, in¬ 
cluding the handsome Queen Charlotte. A 
small group of the dwarf Polygonum affine 
has been planted in a rather moist posi¬ 
tion, while a rather dry bank has been 
tilled with the common Woodruff to 
carpet the ground among the Lenten Roses. 
Funkia Fortunei robusta has been planted 
near the edge in the Azalea gnrden. Two 
large beds, previously well prepared, have 
been planted with Roses ; one bed is tilled 
entirely with yellow varieties, the other 
with several kinds of various colours. 
The soil in the bed containing the yellow 
varieties is cariieted with the large 
summer-flowering Forget-me-not. Nearly 
all the Roses used are on their own roots, 
having been put in as cuttings in Sep¬ 
tember, 191-1. These had rooted splendidly 
and formed excellent plants. A few old 
varieties which had occupied the same 
lxjsitiou for several years and lost their 
attraction have been disposed of, and will 
be replaced by some choice own-root plants, 
of which we have a good selection. Small 
groups of Dorothy Page Roberts and Mme. 
Melanie Soupert, two beautiful kinds, have 
been added to in this way. Some plants 
of Zenobia pulverulenta sjieciosa, having 
come to hand, they, with others on the 
place, have been planted to form a large 
group. Pent and decayed leaves were 
generously added during the planting. A 
few Eremuri have been put in between 
Himalayan Rhododendrons, while Vibur¬ 
num Carlesi, Buddleia officinalis, and I!. 
Colville! have been planted, the two latter 
against a warm wall. A small group of 
the double rosy form of Erica vulgaris 
has been put out at 18 inches apart. 

All plants which are at ail liable to 
suffer from prolonged hard frosts have 
been given some protection. E. M. 

Sussex. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Seakale. — This will now play an im¬ 
portant part in furnishing variety for the 
dining-room, and it will also force more 
readily now. To meet a daily demand a 
good quantity of roots will be Introduced 
to the Mushroom-house weekly, the crowns 
being covered with Moss (tree leaves 
answer equally as well), which is kept 
moist. The soil about the roots must also 
be kept moist, for which purpose the 
water used must be tepid. Seakale can 
also be forced in a frame placed over a 
hot bed provided all light is rigorously 
excluded and care exercised in seeing that 
the heat is not too great. For a small 
demand, and with but limited means for 
meeting it, good Kale can be produced in 
light-proof boxes of .sufficient depth placed 
beneath the stage in a house where nu 
intermediate temperature of 55 degs. to 
00 degs. is maintained. 

Small salad.— In addition to their being 
used for salads, Mustard and Cress are 
required for various purposes throughout 
flic winter months. The requisite supply is 
maintained by sowing seed of both 
weekly, in boxes, and placing them in 
genial warmth until germination is well 
advanced, after which a cooler and lighter 
position is necessary for their satisfac¬ 
tory development. The hastening of 
geriflinatlon, when necessity arises, can be 
secured by putting the boxes into a Mush- 
room-house or by covering them with 
slates. A slight shade for a day or so 
should be afforded after bringing the 
boxes forward into light. 

Parsley. —Some of this should always be 
grown where, when requisite, it can easily 
be protected from both frost and snow, 
particularly the latter. Narrow borders in 
front of espalier-trained fruit trees are 
ideal positions for winter Parsley, as 
protection in the shape of boards 11 inches 
wide placed on edge and secured to stakes 
witli pieces of laths or stakes nailed on 
tlie top, near enough together to prevent 
the covering material from sagging on to 
the plants, can then be readily afforded. 
Slakes bent over the border at short 
intervals, although not. quite so efficient a 
protective agent as the foregoing, will, 
when mats or canvas covers are used, 
prevent snow damaging the leaves. 

Manuring fruit trees. — As opportunity 
offers, and the surface of the ground is 
rendered firm by frost, manure will be 
wheeled out to bush fruit and Raspberry 
quarters. To maintain Currants and 
Gooseberries in a productive condition 
they should be well manured in alternate 
seasons. The manure should be spread 
and dug in, not too close to the bushes, 
but near enough for the roots to benefit 
to the full. For Black Currants it should 
be spread after clearing the soil of weeds, 
etc., and have a little loose soil thrown on 
top afterwards. This encourages a multi¬ 
tude of surface roots to push up, and at 
the same time keeps the soil cool during 
the summer. Raspberries require manure 
of some description annually. This year 
it will consist of well-rotted farmyard 
manure spread about 3 inches thick be¬ 
tween the rows, and close up to the 
stools, and left there, as digging in this 
case is not practised. Other fruits which 
pay for attention in this direction are 
Apples and Pears in full bearing con¬ 
dition, as it serves to maintain fruitful¬ 
ness and prevents exhaustion. This is 
best spread to as far as the branches ex¬ 
tend, to be lightly pointed in after the 
pruning and dressing of the trees have 
been performed. Bush Plums and Morello 
Cherries should be dealt with in the same 
way. Wall trees, whether of Pears, Plums,. 


or the Morello Cherry, if they yield good 
crops, are greatly benefited by having the 
alleys dressed with the same kind of 
manure in alternate years. A concentrated 
artificial fruit manure may, witli the best 
results, be applied every other season, and 
this is the best way to supply the needs 
of dessert Cherries at all times. When the 
roots of Apricots, Teaches, and Nectarines 
are under control the alleys, after train¬ 
ing is finished, may he treated in like 
manner with good results. For all kinds 
of stone fruits a little fresh-slaked lime or 
lime rubbish should also be sprinkled on 
the surface and worked into the soil at the 
time the rotted manure is being pointed 
in. When artificial manures are to be 
applied the lime is not required. To avert 
the treading of tiie soil in the alleys, 
boards for standing upon while training 
and nailing are a necessity. Failing these, 
long litter, if laid on the surface, will 
answer. 

Orchard trees.— That they may continue 
remunerative it is quite as essential to 
study the root requirements of trees 
growing in the orchard ns those in the 
garden. Two years ago, all in need of 
assistance were top-dressed witli a liberal 
quantity of charred refuse, which was 
lightly dug in, the turf in the process of 
doing so being chopped to pieces and mixed 
with it. At the close of the season fol¬ 
lowing this was found on examination to 
be thoroughly permeated with fibrous 
roots, tlie effect in the case of some old 
standards being to give them, so to speak, 
a new lease of life. Anything of a 
manurial nature comes in handy for this 
purpose, and when there is an insuf¬ 
ficiency of it recourse must then be had to 
artificials, even bone-meal alone proving 
valuable for the purpose. 

Pot Strawberries.— The pit for starting 
the first batch of Royal Sovereign should 
he emptied, cleansed, and the bed re¬ 
filled with fresh tree leaves, which, as 
they are put in, should be trod firmly, 
otherwise tlie ]>ots, when they are plunged, 
will assume all sorts of positions as the 
bed sinks. The bed should be made up 
to within a short distance of the glass, 
and as soon as the trial stick reveals the 
fact that the mass has become heated the 
plants can be stood first on the surface 
and finally plunged when it is found there 
will be no risk of the roots becoming 
scalded. A good bed of leaves in ordinary 
weather will supply ail the warmth needed 
until the plants are ready for removal to 
a shelf in the early vinery. The slight 
amount of vapour arising from the fer¬ 
menting leaves provides an ample supply 
of moisture for gently starting the plants 
into growth, and averts to a great extent 
watering. Before putting the plants into 
the pit all dead leaves should be removed, 
tlie pots washed, and a top-dressing given 
after pricking up nnd removing a little of 
the old surface soil. Clay’s Fertiliser 
mixed with the top-dressing secured ex¬ 
cellent results last season. 

Chrysanthemums.— As these pass out of 
flower they are cut down and the stools 
put into frames and protected from frost 
to make growtli for propagating. 

Zonal Pelargoniums. —These being now 
past their best a sufficient number of the 
different varieties will be kept for pro¬ 
pagating and the remainder thrown out. 
The space they have occupied will bo 
taken up with the earliest flowering plants 
of Cinerarias, mostly of the stellata type. 

Schizanthus. —The earliest batch of 
plants will now be shifted into pots 
G inches in diameter, and be returned to 
the shelves, where they have been standing 
since they were pricked off. A later lot 
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occupying a similar position close .up to 
the glass will be ready for their shift about 
six weeks hence. 

Intermediate Stocks.— Young plants of 
scarlet nnd white Lothian, Empress Eliza¬ 
beth, and All the Year Round Stocks will 
now receive their final shift into (i-inch 
and 7-inch pots. These are grown on 
shelves until they push up their flower- 
spikes. 

Calceolaria Cllbrani. —Cuttings inserted 
in September are sufficiently rooted to 
nllow of their being potted off into 3-inch 
pots. With cool treatment and a light 
position these will make nice-sized speci¬ 
mens for flowering in April and May 
next. 

Marguerites. — A good number of 
autumn-struck plants of both single and 
double varieties has been potted into 
3-inch nnd 4-inch pots, nnd placed in a 
cool-house. As soon os nicely rooted each 
will be cut down to within three or four 
leaves of the base, with a view to secur¬ 


ing dwarf, bushy specimens for spring 
flowering. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Pruning. —Continue the pruning of 
orchard trees, as previously advised, dur¬ 
ing mild, open weather. When it becomes 
necessary to remove a large branch, the 
wound should be covered with paint or 
varnish to keep out the wet and prevent 
decay. Scrape and clean the sterns of old 
trees, afterwards scrubbing them with a 
mixture of soft soap and water or lime- 
wash. Every advantage should be taken 
during mild weather to complete the 
pruning and nailing of wall trees, as very 
cold weatiler will bring all outdoor opera¬ 
tions to a standstill, thus comi>clling much 
of this work still unfinished to be de¬ 
ferred till the spring, when so many other 
important operations will require atten¬ 
tion. If not already done. Apricot and 
Peach borders should be mulched with 
any suitable material at hand. Such a 
dressing will save the roots from injury 
during severe frosts, and the trees will be 
better able to meet the demands made 
upon them in the spring. 
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Canterbury Bells. —Well-grown plapts of 
these are very useful in cool-houses in 
spring. They come into flower a month or 
six weeks in advance of those outside. 
Lift the plants now from the open ground 
with a good ball, and pot up into C-inch 
and 7-inch pots. Stand them in a cold- 
frame, well soak with water, and keep the 
frame close for a few days. 

Mignonette.— During winter great care 
is necessary to grow Mignonette success¬ 
fully. Only sufficient heat must be main¬ 
tained to keep it growing—a temperature 
of 45 degs. to 50 degs. at night, with a rise 
of 10 degs. by day, being ample. Great 
care must be exercised in watering the 
plants. 

Primula sinensis. —The plants now de¬ 
veloping their flower-spikes are kept in an 
atmospheric temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs., affording a little air when the 
heat reaches the latter figure, and allow¬ 
ing this to rise to 00 degs. by sun heat. If 
the plants are strong nnd healthy the 
spikes of bloom are thrown well above the 
foliage, thus enhancing their beauty to a 


great extent. Occasional applications of 
weak manure-water or a pinch of artifi¬ 
cial manure keep the foliage a good colour 
and ensure continuity of bloom. The 
Duchess strain is an improvement on all 
the tjqies of the Chinese Primula, and 
should be grown in every collection. 

Early-flowering Gladioli arc esi>ecially 
suitable for pots, nnd whether grown for 
the conservatory or for cutting they are 
equally appreciated during the spring. If 
the work is not already in hand, no time 
should be lost in procuring the corms and 
potting them up. Pots 5 inches or (i inches 
in diameter are large enough for this 
section of Gladiolus, and these should be 
clean and well drained, the compost con¬ 
sisting of two parts good fibrous loam nnd 
one part of leaf-soil, adding a little sharp 
sand. In potting, place a little sand under 
each corm, putting from six corms to 
twelve corms into each pot, according to 
the size of the corms. The white variety 
of G. Colvillei, known as The Rride. is 
indispensable, and the corms being very 
moderate in price it can be grown in con¬ 
siderable quantity, 
suitable for 


Ackermann (salmon, flaked carmine), 
Blushing Bride (blush-white, flaked car¬ 
mine), Crimson Queen (crimson, finked 
white), Excelsior (delicate pink), and 
Peach-blossom (rose-pink, white flake). 
When the corms have been potted, place 
the pots in a cold-frame, standing them on 
a base of ashes, and cover over the pots 
with sifted leaf-soil. As soon as growth is 
on the move this covering must be removed 
or the plants will become much weakened 
at the collar. When well rooted, the 
plants may be placed in moderate heat, the 
treatment recommended for Freesias in 
previous notes suiting them ndmirably. 
When the pots are well filled with roots 
and the plants in full growth occasional 
doses of weak liquid-manure will assist 
the plants to properly develop the flower- 
spikes. 

Shrubberies.— During spells of rough 
weather, when it is not possible to do 
much in the way of ordinary garden work, 
some attention should be paid to the shrub¬ 
beries. Where these nrc thick nnd be¬ 
coming overgrown, some of the commoner 
things, such as Laurels, should be grubbed 
up to make room for the remainder. Here 
aud there a complete clearance might be 
made, provided this can be done without 
exposing anything objectionable or letting 
in cutting winds. Such cleared spaces 
might be dug deeply nnd planted with 
many beautiful shade-enduring flowering- 
plants, such as Solomon's Seal, hardy 
Cyclamens, Winter Aconites, and bulbs of 
various kinds. Indeed, many plants, too 
numerous to mention here, might be 
brought into use and will very soou 
make such spots attractive. 

Deciduous shrubs which from any cause 
were left unpruned at the proper season— 
viz., just after the flowering period— 
should now be attended to. The majority 
bloom on wood of the previous year's 
growth, hence the pruning consists chiefly 
in thinning out tangled, weakly, nnd un¬ 
ripe wood, and shortening back soft and 
sappy growth, retaining only firm and 
well-ripened shoots, which will flower 
satisfactorily in their season. This thin¬ 
ning out even now will be beneficial by 
admitting the maximum amount of light 
nnd air among the branches, which will 
conduce to free flowering later. Those 
flowering on the current year's growth 
should, of course, be hard pruned, using a 
sharp knife in preference to secateurs for 
this work. 

Calceolarias.— We nre now potting up 
into 3-inch pots rooted cuttings of Calceo¬ 
laria nmplexieuulis nnd C. Burbidgei, to 
be grown as standards for next year’s 
bedding. These plants, if used as single 
specimens over a groundwork of a good 
variety of tall-growing Ageratum or Salvia 
splendens Zurich, Invariably meet with 
admiration. C. Burbidgei is specially 
adapted for forming standards, being a 
strong grower. The flowers nre of much 
the same shade as those of C. umplexi- 
caulis. 

Spinach. — Last year winter Spinach was 
almost a failure in these gardens, but this 
year it has done remarkably well, and 
promises to yield good supplies. Care is 
needed in the gathering. The largest 
leaves should be plucked separately, and 
the younger foliage bandied with care to 
prevent injury. The ground between the 
rows should be hoed occasionally to enable 
the rain to be carried away more readily. 
Where large quantities nre required and 
crops show signs of not lasting well into 
the spring, it is a good plan to sow a few 
rows at this season in a portable frame on 
a very gentle hotbed of lenves. The soil 
should be made.up to within about 8 inches 
of the glass, and the plants thinned to a 
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Lily of the Valley in a basket. 



Other good varieties 

growing in pots include | rea|Sj>qabJ^rdist*nc^- as soot^ as 
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enough to handle. Give careful attention 
to watering and ventilation, but all cod¬ 
dling must be avoided. 

The perpetual Spinach, though not of 
such high quality as the former, is ex¬ 
tremely hardy, and most useful in mid¬ 
winter. A few rows will yield a surpris¬ 
ingly large quantity, and this sort should 
be used during severe weather in order 
that the tenderer kind may not be gathered 
too closely. 

Forcing. In large gardens attention 
must now be paid to forcing to maintain 
a fresh and regular supply of the choicer 
vegetables, and where means are at hand 
there will be little difficulty in doing so. 
On tlie other hand, where such facilities 
do not exist and the demand is great, it 
will entail much labour and forethought 
for tlie next two months to meet the re¬ 
quirements. Hotbeds should be built up 
largely now, and they are best made with 
good leaves, using just sufficient long 
stable litter to hold them together. Great 
care should lie exercised not to plant or 
sow when the heat is too great; far better 
err on the side of coolness than otherwise. 
The mildest heat possible is sufficient for 
starting into activity such as Asparagus, 
Carrots, Potatoes, and the like, and if the 
beds are properly made the temperature 
can easily be raised by adding fermenting 
materials as linings to the frames. It is 
a good plan to arrange so that Cnrrots and 
Polatoes follow Asparagus, there being 
generally plenty of Warmth left to give 
these a start. 

Lettuces are generally none too plentiful 
during February, but if small sowings of 
Harbinger or Winter Gathering are made 
now in mild heat and pricked out thickly 
into boxes when large enough to handle, 
and kept growing gently, they may lie cut 
like Mustard and Cress, and make excel¬ 
lent material for salads. 

F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Planting fruit-trees.— During the week 
additions were made to the wall trees by 
the planting of Peaches and Plums. The 
former included such useful varieties ns 
Hale’s Early and Royal George. Trees of 
Hale’s Early were planted in different 
aspects with a view to prolonging the 
season, but those of Royal George were 
given a good exposure—almost due south. 
The latter variety Is sometimes looked at 
askance, owing to its predisposition to 
mildew, but after a rather prolonged ex- 
Iierience of this Peach out of doors I have 
never found the fungus to be troublesome 
until the trees were of advanced age. In 
planting, a good allowance of mortar 
rubble was incori>ornted with the soil, and 
each tree was thoroughly watered borne, a 
mulch of strawy stable litter being after¬ 
wards placed over the roots. A useful 
Plum in the well-known Early River’s was 
given a good position on a west wall, the 
planting, etc., being carried out as in the 
case of Peaches. It is not intended to 
crop the Peaches during the forthcoming 
season, merely a fruit or so being taken 
in order that the variety may be proved. 
Meantime, the trees will be permitted to 
settle before being secured to the wires 
on the wall. 

Nectarines in pots. —Additions were also 
made at the same time to the Nectarines 
grown. Tlie latest arrivals are intended 
for ]>ots, and will be grown under cool 
orchard-house conditions. These trees, of 
course, will be cropped next season, and 
were given pots of sufficient size to carry 
them through tlie year. Tlie varieties in¬ 
clude Lord Napier, Stanwiek Elruge, and 
Humboldt. The last succeeds very well 
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out of doors in these gardens, hut, while 
the fruits colour remarkably well, they do 
not attain to the size of those grown under 
glass. After potting In a suitable compost 
the trees were placed in the positions 
which they are to occupy permanently. 

Wall-trees. In the course of the week a 
beginning was made with the annual over¬ 
hauling of wall-trees. As these are well 
attended to in summer in the way of 
pruning and pinching there is compara¬ 
tively little to be done, excepting in the 
case of old trees, among which some 
thinning of the spurs is annually done. 
All of us, I daresay, have our pet theories 
as to the pruning and training of wall- 
trees. One of my own is that the first 
function of a fruit-tree is to produce fruit, 
and that when it crops well its precise 
and mathematically exact spacing in the 
way of branches is of quite secondary im- 
l»ortanee. When good crops and exact 
training can he combined so much the 
better, lint I would never hesitate to re¬ 
tain a shoot or branch which promised to 
fruit well, because it might detract a little 
from the symmetry of a tree—always pro¬ 
vided, of course, that it did not cause any 
overcrowding. Where the walls are not 
wired, shreds have been long abolished. 
Unless the workman is very neat, shreds 
never make a very tidy piece of work, 
and, further, they are apt to harbour all 
kinds of noxious pests. The practice 
followed is to secure the leading and 
stronger branches to the nails with tarred 
twine, the lighter shoots being held In 
position by raffia. In the use of the latter 
material the benefit is that it requires to 
be renewed annually, and that there is, 
therefore, no danger of a ligature being 
overlooked at tying time, which might re¬ 
sult in the strangulation of the shoot—a 
state of affairs which is not entirely un¬ 
known when shreds are used. The work 
can lie carried out quite as expeditiously, 
if indeed it is not the quicker way, as when 
shreds are employed. Like pruning gener¬ 
ally, the work on the walls will be more 
prolonged than has hitherto been the ease, 
for where, formerly, three men could be 
put upon the work it will, during the pre¬ 
sent season, have to be done by one. 
I’enrs, meantime, are being attended to, 
tlie foliage u]>on Flums and Apples still 
being fairly plentiful. In the case of the 
younger trees sufficient extension Is per¬ 
mitted, and uim spurs which show an 
excessive quantity of flowering-buds a 
little thinning is being done in the way of 
rubbing out a certain number u]>on each 
spur. Many prefer to wait until spring 
before thinning the buds, but, I think, if 
it is done now, tlie vigour is concentrated 
uiion those left, the blooms are stronger, 
there is less danger of sterility of pollen, 
and, consequently, a freer set. A winter 
wash will be given when training is com¬ 
pleted. 

Hardy flower borders, — Tlie work of 
cutting over tlie rijiened stems of hardy 
plants, which had been interfered with by 
a snowfall, was proceeded witli during the 
week. These stems are wheeled away, as 
they are cut, to the fireheap, where they 
will be converted into iislies and after¬ 
wards returned to the soil. Where hardy 
plants are largely grown, the pile of 
debris soon makes an imposing heap, and 
the value of the ashes is considerable. Any 
plant of doubtful hardiness will receive a 
covering of ashes, and similar treatment 
will be given to those to which slugs are 
partial. Among these last may be men¬ 
tioned G.vpsopliila pnniculata and G. p. 
flore-pleno, to both of which these minute 
pests appear to be very partial. Large 
colonies of the various Montbretias will 
be broken up and replanted thinly. It 


pays to follow this practice in alternate 
I years, for when, as is the case here, the 
soil and climate suit these plants exeeis 
tionally well, the increase is so rapid that 
the conus of flowering size are starved and 
smothered by the growth of the offsets. 
Sehlzostylis eocclnea yet gives a touch of 
colour to the somewhat dreary-looking 
borders, and bulbs are beginning to show' 
their green tips through the sodden soil. 

Stove. — Among the plants which will 
shortly be in bloom may lie mentioned the 
Ilryophyllums, which are rather showy 
subjects and of some value as plants for 
rooms, although of little use for cutting. 
R. speeiosum rubmm with its glaucous 
foliage and bright flow'ers is quite effec¬ 
tive, while I!, calyeinum, with more 
massive leaves, is ornamental alike in 
foliage and in flower. Like many other 
things, the Ilryophyllums can tie propa¬ 
gated by leaf-euttings, these, I think, 
making neater plants than those from 
cuttings of young wood. The plant is 
from 2 feet to 3 feet in height according 
to the root-space allowed, and the family 
is worthy of consideration by those who 
like something out of the common in the 
way of winter-flowering stove plants. It. 
calyeinum is the later of the two in coming 
into bloom. Eucharis Lilies can now be 
hastened on, more especially if they can 
be plunged in a bed with n little bottom 
heat. If early Amaryllises are required 
the bulbs may be shaken out, repotted, 
and started. Cypripediums are now fairly 
numerous, and their season is a long one. 
There are many fine things in this family, 
and if removed when in flower to a cooler 
house they remain in good condition over a 
considerable period. The stove must now- 
lie kept at a comfortable temperature, but 
w-hen there are from 12 dogs, to 18 degs. 
of frost no striving after the regulation 
l (>5 degs. at night should be allowed. Under 
such conditions a temperature falling even 
to 55 degs. in the early morning will do no 
harm. 

Greenhouses. —The same remarks con¬ 
cerning heat apply equally to greenhouse 
and conservatory. No harm will ensue to 
the ordinary run of plants usually grown 
in winter in these houses if the thermo¬ 
meter in the early hours of the morning is 
in the vicinity of 40 degs. Any further 
heat during frosty weather is superfluous, 
and merely results in the outbreak of 
aphis or of some other equally undesirable 
liest. Chrysanthemums continue to be 
effective. Since boused, it has only be¬ 
come necessary to vaporise lightly on one 
occasion, and no rust is in evidence. Some 
varieties appear to be predisposed to 
mildew, notably La Triomphante and its 
yellow si»ort, Souvenir de Petite Amie. 
and, occasionally, Julian Vallet. A period 
of sunless, damp weather usually results 
in a fresh outbreak, but if promptly 
treated with flowers of sulphur the fungus 
soon disapiiears and does not appear to 
spread to other—perhaps more robust- 
varieties. There is no scarcity of bloom 
for cutting at present, and the supply will 
be equal to the demand, so far ns Chrys¬ 
anthemums are eoneerned, for a prolonged 
[icriod. 

Primulas. — Plants of P. obconiea, P. 
sinensis, and P. malacoides may lie had in 
bloom at any time, but ns they will lie of 
more value at a later date the flower-buds 
are picked off as they appear. Meantime, 
the plants are kept oti rather short com¬ 
mons as regards moisture. Primulas at 
this period being rather liable to collapse 
if too free supplies of water are given. 

W. McGtjffog. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Sweet Peas—sowing in winter (F .).—In 
some warm districts one may sow Sweet Peas 
in the autumn and be successful, but there is 
always the risk of severe weather and mice 
and other pests destroying them. You can 
assist them by protecting with coal-aehes 
along each side and putting some small 
bushy stakes to them. The better way is to 
raise in pots under glass in spring, and plant 
out, sowing in the open air in the usual way, 
and thus maintaining a succession of bloom. 

Begonia President Carnot (J. Gray ).—This 
Begonia is not suitable for growing as small 
plants, but must have pots 9 inches to a foot 
in' diameter, in which size it will make plants 
quite a yard in height. It requires more heat 
than some of the other fibrous-rooted varie¬ 
ties, and succeeds best during the winter in 
a temperature of from 60 degs. to 70 degs., 
care being taken to maintain a fairly dry 
atmosphere, otherwise the leaves will drop off. 
Watering must be carefully done, the soil 
being kept rather dry than otherwise. In the 
case of Begonias of this section, when the 
foliage once begins to decay it is very diffi¬ 
cult to check it during the depth of winter. 

The Belladonna Iiily not flowering (C .).— 
There is no better plant for the hottest posi- 
tion anyone can give than this, provided the 
one thing eo essential to success—viz., a well 
prepared bed of good loamy soil, not less than 
feet in depth, is assured. Good turfy loam, 
some well decayed manure, a little old mortar 
rubbish or charcoal, with sharp sand or grit 
should form the mixture, unless the natural 
soil is good enough of itself. The bulbs should 
be planted 6 inches deep. The base of a south 
wall or the narrow border generally found in 
front of the greenhouse wall is among the best 
places for successfully growing this plant. 
The bulbs of this are most impatient of re¬ 
moval. and take a long time to become re¬ 
established even under the most favourable 
conditions. If you are quite certain that the 
ground was prepared properly when the bulbs 
were first planted, all you can do is to well 
soak the plants with water and apply liquid- 
manure frequently during the season of 
growth, secure a good ripening, and have 
patience. In any case, we should advise you 
to leave them as they are until you have tried 
this. You say nothing as to the position in 
which the plants are, and it may be that this 
is quite unsuitable. Seeing that the bulb in 
the position facing south flowers, this, we 


should say, would be the best place for the 
remainder. Immediately after flowering is 
the best time to move the bulbs. 

Climbing plants for cool fernery (S. D .).— 
A good selection of climbing and roof plants, 
exclusive of Roses, suitable for your fernery 
are Abutilon Boule de Neige, white, bell- 
shaped flowers, throughout the greater part of 
the year; Abutilon Golden Queen, yellow; 
Clematis indivisa, white, starry flowers, in 
early spring; Hardenbergia Comptoniana, 
clusters of small. Pea-shaped, purple flowers, 
in the spring; Jasminum grandiflorum, white, 
sweet-scented flowers, in the autumn; Lasi- 
andra macrantha, large, Tyrian purple 
flow r ere, in the autumn; Lonicera semper- 
florens minor, red and yellow tubular flowers, 
from spring till autumn; Passiflora Jmpera- 
trice Eugenie, a good rosy-purple Passion¬ 
flower; Passiflora Constance Elliot, white; 
Plumbago capensis, porcelain-blue, through¬ 
out the summer; Rhynchospermum jasmin- 
oidee, white, sweet-scented, Jasmine-like blos¬ 
soms, borne at different seasons; Tacsonia Yan 
Volxemi. something like a scarlet Passion¬ 
flower, summer; Tecoma jasminoides, clusters 
of tubular flowers, white, with purplish 
throat, blooms during the summer months, 
and Lapageria, red and white. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Climbing plants for east wall (Rusticus ).— 
You have a very wide choice in the Clematis 
family, both species and varieties. In your 
district, we should say, Solanum jasminoides, 
any of the Ceanothuees, Kerria japonica. Mag¬ 
nolia grandiflora, Chimonantnus fragrans, 
and Roses of sorts would answer. Your beet j 
plan would be to visit some of the gardens in 
the district, and in this way find out what 
plants do well, and make your selection ac- ; 
cordingly. See to it that you give the wire 
before tying the plants two coats of the best 
white lead paint. 

VEGETABLES. 

Bolted Celery (Brora ).—Your Celery, sample 
of which came to hand, has simply bolted off 
to flower prematurely. This is due to diverse 
causes. Sometimes seed may be saved from a 
stock that has thus prematurely sent up 
flower-stems. Sometimes it arises from sowing 
too early (the most common cause); some¬ 
times because the plants have inferior culture 
when young, getting half starved because 
crowded in the seed-pans or boxes. When the 
stock is good, seedlings raised in March or 
April, the seedlings when strong enough 
dibbled out under hand-lights, or into other 
pans or boxes quite thinly, and later culture 
Ls good, bolting seldom follows. 


SHOUT REPLIES. 

Miss S. C. Hutchings. —Your beet plan will 
be to procure a copy of “The English Flower 
Garden," post free, for 15e. 6d. J. Murray, 

Albemarle-street, London, W.- A. Raby. — 

Your beet plan will be to purchase from any 
i horticultural sundriesman some Gishurst Com¬ 
pound, and use it according to directions. 
This is prepared ready for use, and only wants 
mixing with the water—soft, for preference. 
— -E. L. Bale. —The best book for your pur¬ 
pose is “ The Vegetable Garden," price 15s. net, 

from this office.- II. Marsh. —Lane’s Prince 

■ Albert, Newton Wonder, Braraley’s Seedling, 

and Wellington.- A. N., Cornwall. —Under 

the circumstances, we fear you can do but 
little towards destroying the Coltsfoot. The 
only thing you can do is to keep chopping off 
the shoots as they appear. In course of time 
this will check the growth. You cannot use 
a chemical, as this would destroy the Grass 
I and ruin the other plants you mention. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRUITS. 

Names of fruits.— G. T. R —Apples : 1, Annie 
Elizabeth; 2, Blenheim Orange; 3. Annie 

Elizabeth; 4, Rymer.- Mrs. H. —Apples: 1, 

Golden Spire; 2. Northern Greening; 3, King 

of the Pippins; 4, Alfriston.- M. G. A.— 

Apples: 1. Red or Winter Hawthornden; 2. 
Lemon Pippin: 3. Sturmer: 4. Tower of 

Glamis.-77. 77.—Apples : 1. Cox’s Orange; 2, 

King of the Pippins; 3. Blenheim Orange. 

Pear: 4, Marie Louise.- C. IF.—Pears: 1, 

Catillac; 2. Glou Morceau. Apples : 3. Well¬ 
ington; 4, Blenheim Orange.- G. J. —Apples: 

i. Red or Winter Hawthornden: 2, Sturmer; 3, 

Scarlet Nonpareil: 4, Blenheim Orange.- 

S. O.—Apples: 1, Rihston; 2. Cox’s Orange; 3, 

Golden Spire; 4. Golden Noble.- A. A. — 

Pears: 1, Passe Crassanne; 2, Glou Morceau; 

3. Marie Louise; 4, Beurr6 Bose. -TF. G. 

Perkins. —Apples: 1, Tower of Glamis; 2, 

Northern Greening.- J. K. T .—Apples : 1. 

French Crab; 2, Northern Greening; 3. Nor¬ 
folk Beanfin; 4, Alfriston.- J. L. —Apples: 1. 

Newton Wonder: 2. French Crab; 3. Alfriston 

(very small): 4, Fearn’s Pippin.- E. Smith. — 

Apples: 1. Lane’s Prince Albert; 2, Bramle.v’s 
Seedling; 3. Golden Noble; 4. Tower of Glamis. 

-C. R. —Apples: 1, Warner’s King- 2. Striped 

Beaufin. Pears: 3, Josephine de Malines; 4, 
Nouvelle Fulvie. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Sluis and Groot, Enkhuizen, Holland.— List 
of Vegetable, Flower, and Agricultural Seeds. 

MM. Vilmorin et CiE., 4, Quai de la Megis- 
serie, Paris.— List of Tree and Shrub Seeds. 
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I peg a Union Jack on my clothes line 
every wash-day ! In other words, I use 
the purest and best BRITISH SOAP. 


Digitized by 


Google 


SUNLIGHT 

SOAP 

upholds our national tradition 
for Quality and Efficiency. It 
is made from the best materials 
in the world—by the best labour 
in the world—for the cleanest 
homes in the world. Like every 
typical British Manufacture IT 
WILL STAND EVERY TEST 

whether practical or analytical. 
So be loyal to your country! 
Use Sunlight Soap and peg a 
Union Jack on your clothes 
line every wash-day. 

£1,000 GUARANTEE OF 
PURITY ON EVERY BAR. 

The name Leoer on Soap is a Guarantee of 'Purity & Excellence. 

LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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Creenhouses.from 82 6 


Complete 
Heating- Apparatus, from 

ex¬ 



portable Huts, 42/- Cuoumber Frames, from 18- 

Estimates for every description of Horticultural, Wood and 
Iron Buildings, Heating Apparatus, Poultry Appliances, etc. 
Post free. 


COOPER, 1 

743, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 
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page List of roundly con-truoted Greenhouses, Frames, 
und all Garden Requisites free for a postcard. 

A. SMART, Empire Works. Mile End, Glasgow. 


Notice to Advertisers 


In consequence of the 

Christmas Holidays, 

we shall be obliged to go to press 
earlier with the number of 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 

to be dated 

JANUARY 1st, 1916. 


Orders should be sent as early as 
possible in the week preceding to 
ensure insertion. No advertisement 
intended for that issue can be received, 
altered, or stopped after the first post on 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 22 nd. 

TJ EADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 
•Tv dbnikq Illustrated When answering advertisements. 
Business firms are always,pleased to hear ^fom our readers. 

Digitizer 
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w iIMfLE AND INEXPENSIVE 

Heating Apparatus 


Everyone who is interested in heating for small greenhouses should write 
for particulars of our simple and inexpensive heating apparatus before buying 
elsewhere. Economical and efficient. Always gives satisfaction. We are 
makers of the famous 

“ HORSE-SHOE ” BOILER 

The most durable heater made. A genuine fuel and labour saver. 
Automatically regulated. Burns 10 to 20 hours without attention. 
Write for List No 82 post free with Illustrated 
booklet , “ How shall / heat my Greenhouse ?" 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 65, SOUTHWARK ST., LOUDON. 



SAVE LABOUR, MONEY, TROUBLE & GLASS 
IN CUTTING YOUR GREENHOUSE GLASS 


BY USING 



RED DEVIL Glass Gutters 


The only Cutters with genuine hand- 
honed steel cutting wheels, each tested 
and inspected by an expert. Cut more 
glass without splinters and breakage. 
Made in 40 styles — one for every 
florist. 

We will send a sample “RED DEVIL” 
Glass Cutter No. 023, with ball head 
for tapping glass, for 5d. 

BOOKLET FREE. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc., 


.GLASS.. 


Special Prices for Cash with Order In Hull. 
CLASS, 4/21 oz. 


Boxes, 100 200 

sq. ft. sq. ft. 

8 x 6 in.21- 38 - 

9 x 7in. 22 - 39 6 

10 x 8 in. 23 6 43 6 

12,13.14.15x8in. 24- 44- 
11,12,13,14 x9in. 25 - 45- 
12,13,14x10in. 26 - 46- 

13 x llin. 27 - 47'- 

16,18,20 x lOin. \ rtw/> 
16,18,20 x 11 m. j ^ 7 b 


Boxes, 100 200 

sq. ft. sq. ft 
12,14,15.16. 18.-I o, fi 40 6 
20,23.24 x!2ln J 27 6 b 
16, 17. 18, 20 x' 

13in. 

16,18, 20, 22, 24 

x14 in. 

20, 22, 24 x 15in. 

18, 20, 22. 24 x 
16in. .. J 

20, 22, 24 x 18in- 31' 


28 6 516 


j 29 6 53 - 
56/- 

PUTTY, Beat Soft— 1 cwt., 8 -1 Jcwt., 4 3; Jcwt., 
2 6; 14 lbs., 16. 

DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6 -wheel, 16 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lever 

tins, 3 6 per stone. 

GLAZING STAPLES, Handed, 2 3 per 1 gross. 

r. 6c T. ROSS, LTD., 

■ MYTON ST., HULL. Estab. 1843. 



LATEST 

IN 

BOILERS. 

THE VICTOR 

AND 

THE PARK. 

1.i if 8 0 f Pipes and 
Fittings Free. 


Ltd., 

Dennis Iron 
Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 



TURF LOAM. 

Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam of the 
finest quality. 

Specially suitable for Vine Borders, Carnations, Roses, 
Melons, Chrysanthemums, Fruits under glass, &c., &c. 
Supplied to leading Nurserymen and Head Gardeners. 
Quotations Carriage Paid or Delivered. 

A. B. JOHNSTON, 

New Park, Cranleigrh, GUILDFORD. 


n ARDENING ILLUSTRATED is obtain- 

able from all Newsagents or at any Railway Bookstall 
in the United Kingdom. Price, One Penny weekly. The 
Publisher will*beglad to be advised at 63. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C., of any difficulty in obtaining copies. Adver¬ 
tisements should also be forwarded to the same address at 
least seven days before the date of publication, addressed — 
Manager. Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, Loudon, W.C. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 


No. 50. 



Copyright Registered. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Mnde in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asphalte 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 
Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £2 8 6 6 /- 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 17 0 9 - 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 15 O 13 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 4 6 6 16'- 

10 ft. long, 8 ft: wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 19 0 21- 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 12 0 25 - 

Carriagt Paid to any Station in England and J Vales 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, poBt free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Years. BZSI 

Works, 6 acres. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Abelia rupestris as a wall plant.— On a 

wall facing west, and some 14 feet high, 
at Penrhyn Castle, this pretty climber 
covers a space 15 feet in width, and, as 
may be supposed from the favoured posi¬ 
tion, blossoms abundantly. At the end of 
September I saw it in bloom. The 
foliage in the autumn assumes a bronzy 
hue, which renders the flowers all the 
more effective.—S. P. 

The Pecan Hut.— My beloved Pecan 
Nuts have not turned out well so far. A 
son of the bright Yankee who first ex¬ 
ploited wooden nutmegs has this year 
come to us and sold to respectable shop¬ 
keepers in the West End of London old, 
dried up Nuts of the previous year, with 
the kernels mummified, the most impudent 
thing ever done in the fruit trade. How¬ 
ever, I hope soon to get Nuts from the 
Mississippi Valley, where the Pecan grows 
very well.—W. 

Jasminum nudiflorum, —Last winter I 
saw an excellent example of this on the 
north side of a cottage in a village near 
by. In tills case Cotoncaster horizontalis 
had tieen trained to the house, and the 
yellow Jasmine planted near. The Jasmine 
had found its way among the branches of 
the Cotoncaster, and the combination of 
the red and coppery leaves, red fruits, and 
yellow blossoms was charming. It was 
probably an accidental combination, but 
one worthy of repetition by planters who 
value good winter effects.—E. M., Sussex. 

Cypripediums in Glasgow parks.— In the 
various Glasgow parks Orchids are a 
great feature, especially at Tollcross and 
Camphill, where they are grown in large 
numbers. The collections are specially 
rich in Cypripediums, of which many 
seedlings are raised annually and the best 
retained. The Slipper Orchids are of 
high value in a city like Glasgow, as, 
though not immune, they are not so much 
injured by fogs ns the Cattleyas and 
others. The stock of C. insigne in the 
various parks is yery large, while others 
are also extensively cultivated.—S. A. 

Felicia abyssinica. —I am glad to see a 
note about this pretty plant. The difficulty 
here seems to be that it flowers so late. 
In October of 1914 a small rooted slip was 
planter! among some stones facing west. 
In February of this year it appeared to !*■ 
dead, so I pulled it up, and it lay on the 
ground till March. A/TIP showed sighs of 
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being still alive I replanted it. In June 
it began to grow freely, and a few flowers 
opener! in September, and again about the 
end of October. I have one now (Decem- 
lier 9th) with plenty of buds, the sharp 
frosts having had no effect on the foliage. 
The plant is now 12 inches ncross each 
way and is rooted wherever it touches the 
soil. I had no idea that it was only half- 
lmrdy.— E. Charles Buxton, Coed Derw, 
Bctlws-y-Coed. 

Tulipa Eichleri.— Turkestan has given 
us many brilliant and beautiful Tulip 
species, but none of them is so brilliant as 
Tulipa Eichleri. It is of commanding 
appearance, a tall grower with noble, 
flowers. It throws well above its shapely 
leaves stately stems, bearing grand 
flowers with broad segments of a deep 
scarlet. These do not exhaust its beauties, 
for they are increased by the markings of 
the flower at the base. Here is displayed 
a black Maltese cross, which, again, is 
margined with yellow. Bulbs may yet be 
procured and planted, though I prefer 
early November. Place the bulbs about 
3 inches below the surface and put a little 
sand about the base of the bulb.—S. 
Arnott. 

Winter Heliotrope (Petasites frngrans).— 
This is now throwing np, on stout stems, 
its panicles of sweetly-scented, pale-lilac 
flowers. Having a quantity of this which 
had drifted among large trees and ever¬ 
green shrubs, where It rarely flowered, it 
was decided, two years ago, to take up 
and transplant a few dozen roots to a hot, 
sandy bank in which few plants could 
be expected to exist. In this position 
almost every plant is blooming this year, 
showing that the poorer the soil—If well 
exposed to sunshine—the happier this 
plant is. Care should be taken in select¬ 
ing a place for it, as it quickly becomes a 
nuisance if planted among other choice 
garden subjects. Ash heaps, sandy banks, 
or waste bits of ground on tbe outskirts of 
the garden are the most suitable places for 
it. The flowers are of no use for cutting 
as they soon fade when brought indoors. 
—E. M. 

Daphne rupestris.— It Is a pleasure to 
see a good Illustration of this charming 
Daphne on page 747. It Is by no means 
an easy plant to propagate, and has been 
very scarce for a long time, and, In con¬ 
sequence, very expensive. I understand 
that D. rupestris does best when grafted 
on seedlings of Daphne [.aureola, and 
si>eeimens I have seen which have been 


propagated in this way looked happy and 
vigorous. On its own roots it seems diffi¬ 
cult to satisfy, but whether it is due to 
soil or other conditions which are not con¬ 
genial it is impossible to say.—S. Abnott. 

Primula floribunda. —Of yellow-flowered 
greenhouse Primulas by far tbe most 
generally grown at the present day is 
Primula Kewensis. This, which originated 
as an accidental hybrid presumably be¬ 
tween P. floribunda and P. verticillata, is 
very beautiful, its soft yellow flowers be¬ 
ing borne very freely. I must, however, 
confess to a liking for P. floribunda itself, 
which keeps up a succession of its small 
bright yellow blossoms more or less con¬ 
tinuously throughout the year. The 
flowers are borne in whorls, so that a 
succession is kept up from one stem for a 
considerable time, and several stems are 
developed at once on a comparatively small 
plant. So free-flowering is it that it will 
become quite exhausted, nnd though it can 
be readily increased by division, the most 
satisfactory mode of propagation is from 
seed, which ripens very freely.—K. R. W. 

Jack’s Beanstalk plants. — My Sweet 
Peas this summer ran up 9 feet high, as 
coarse as Scarlet Runners, with heavy 
foliage, great long stalks bearing three or 
four flowers far apart, and scarcely any 
scent. These results of modem culture do 
not please me a bit: I would much rather 
have a hedge about 4 feet high with a 
great deal less leaf and stalk, and in¬ 
numerable gay flowprs. individually 
smaller, but pouring out floods of delicious 
sweet smell. This is what one used to get 
from Sweet Pea seed, but nowadays, even 
if you buy it mixed, nothing comes but 
these horrid show flowers, many of them 
a washy-drab colour. The mixture of 
colours in the old-fashioned gny sort was 
like fine old bead purses, and, ns con¬ 
noisseurs of antiques admire and give big 
prices for the pretty gay bead work of 
Anne nnd Early George, why should n 
gardener be ashamed to say he likes the 
same sort of tiling in real flowers instead 
of always taking colour in lumps?— 
M. L. W. 

The hardiness of Pterises —Some half- 
dozen years ago a number of pots of 
Pterises was placed out-of-doors during 
the summer months upon a gravel walk In 
front of a stove. During the next season 
large quanlitles of seedlings made their 
appearance, but in the course of cleaning 
the walk in question these were hoed out 
with the exception of one seedling, which, 
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being close to the wall, escaped. This 
plant has now reached a considerable 
size, and has come unscathed through the 
successive winters without any protection 
further than that afforded by the wall. 
The other day a gentleman who is much 
interested in hardy Ferns was in these 
gardens, and on being shown the plant in 
question he expressed his intention of ex¬ 
perimenting with the family with a view 
to deciding their hardiness in our com¬ 
paratively mild climate. The variety is P. 
tremula. It may be added that a plant of 
Adiantum gracilllmum succeeded for three 
successive seasons in a sheltered portion 
of rockwork, succumbing to a severe frost 
in the course of its fourth year in the 
open.—W. McG., Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

Cotoneaster Simonsi. — When cycling 
along the road near Nut Icy on December 
4th I was struck by the beauty of this 
Rock spray. A specimen from 9 feet to 
10 feet high and through, standing alone 
and apparently uncared for, was loaded 
with its bright scarlet berries, and, as the 
foliage was just turning yellow, the effect 
was charming. Hitherto I have not re¬ 
garded.this form as one of the best, owing 
to its thin and upright habit of growth 
and meagre display of fruit, but this ex¬ 
ample alters my opinion, proving that, 
given an open position and unrestricted 
growth, it is one of the treasures of the 
garden during the dullest months of the 
year.—E. M. 

Zonal Pelargoniums for winter bloom.— 

In the winter gardens in the various 
Glasgow parks, Mr. James Whitton 
endeavours to maintain a steady supply 
of flowers for the pleasure of the public. 
Zonal Pelargoniums prepared for winter 
bloom are found very useful, and give a 
brilliant display when other flowers are 
scarce. A large number of well-proved 
varieties is grown. Unfortunately that 
bane of gardening in large cities—fog— 
plays havoc with the flowers at times, and 
the fogs of November left dismal traces 
of its effects. Still, it was wonderful how 
bright the collection of Zonals at Camp- 
hill was the other day, though many 
petals, and even whole trusses, were dis¬ 
figured. Amateurs do not realise the 
value of these Zonals for w inter. If they 
did they would cultivate them much more 
largely.—S. A. 

Eupatoriums.—Where cut flowers are re¬ 
quired during the late autumn, winter, 
and early spring, the Eupatoriums are 
extremely useful, as there is a great deal 
of the eut-and-come character about 
them. They will develop well in the 
greenhouse, and, what is more, some of 
the species are hardier than they are 
generally supposed to be. In the favoured 
parts of the south and west, Eupatorium 
rlparium and E. odoratissimum, or Wein- 
mannianum, as it is often called, will in 
many places do well out-of-doors. These 
are among the earliest to flower, as their 
blossoms are produced during the autumn. 
Tw'o particularly desirable kinds for 
cutting are E. adenophorum and E. 
jietiolare, known also as E. Purpusi monti- 
cola. This last Is, I think, the most use¬ 
ful of nil for cutting, the Daisy-like heads 
of blossoms being borne on long, firm 
stems. They are of a slight pinkish tint 
when first, expanded, but become white 
afterwards. One that flowers early in the 
year—E. vernale—is better as a pot plant 
than for cutting.—K. It. W. 

Hollies in winter.— These are remark¬ 
ably beautiful this year, being In most 
cases loaded with their brilliant red, 
orange, and yellow fruits. Never have I 
seen such masses of berries, both the 
green and silver Ilqllies being equally re¬ 
splendent. Thei/vato^ as ^he|to> is un¬ 


deniable, and, when loaded with fruit, 
they form a striking contrast to the things 
around them, while at the same time 
tempering the rough winds and driving 
sleet. It is interesting to note that the 
specimens most laden with fruit are those 
growing in poor, hungry soil. Some of 
these have assumed bush form and have 
attained large proportions, while many 
others bid fair to become large trees. 
Whatever their shape or size the gorgeous 
display of berries is the same. A Rose, 
Clematis, or some choice climbing plant is 
usually planted near their base and 
allowed to ramble among the branches.— 
E. Markham. 

Aster grandiflorus.— As you say in the 

note on page 742, “ Only very rarely is it 
that one sees this lovely perennial Aster 
in good condition in the open garden.” It 
shares with the ordinary form of Stokesia 
cyanea the defect of being too late in 
average seasons. I have occasionally 
flowered it in the open when I lived close 
to the sea, but since I came to my present 
garden I have been denied the pleasure of 
seeing it in bloom in my borders. In such 
a season as this, for example, when we 
have had weather conditions of unusual 
severity quite early, such a plant is hope¬ 
less in the open. Lifting and flowering it 
under glass are not satisfactory, as “ the 
flowers quickly lose the fine depth of rich¬ 
ness of colouring that are seen when 
naturally grown.” It is certainly, how¬ 
ever, an Aster which all who are favoured 
with a mild climate should attempt.—S. 
Arnott. 

Physalises. — “ Woodbastwick,” in the 
issue of December 4th (p. 733), askp for 
reports as to the behaviour of Physaiis. 
In 1913 I put in one plant of r. Bunyardi 
close under a south wall, but not in much 
sun, because of big trees a short distance 
off to the north and west. That is, all the 
winter and spring sun reaches the border, 
but the summer sunshine is tempered. The 
soil was red marl, not deep, over gravel 
and rock. It is a fertile soil, but this part 
of the garden is damp in winter and dry 
in summer, and not ideal. This season 
the xflants are over 3 feet high and have 
immense numbers of big, highly-coloured 
lanterns. Their stems are sprawly and 
the group is very untidy, but the colour 
superb. I much prefer the old P. Alke- 
kengi, which is dwarfer and much more 
refined, and do not think large lanterns 
compensate for coarseness of habit. The 
colour of these is much richer and deeiier, 
of course. The seed-pods are lovely when 
they have been exposed to the weather for 
about half the winter and the orange part 
decays, leaving a delicate lacy cage en¬ 
closing the cherry-like seed—a scarlet 
Solanum Berry, in fact.—M. L. W. 

The bagging of Pears.— I quite agree 
with “ F. B.” (on page 730) as to the effect 
the paper bags have upon the fruit. Not 
only do they check the ravages of birds, 
but the fruit is protected from wasps and 
flies. The colour and size of the fruit are 
improved, as also the flavour, and, ns 
“ F. B.” says, the Pears are practically 
free from blemish. I bag some thousands 
annually, and in many eases the improve¬ 
ment Is so great that one would scarcely 
recognise them as the same Pear grown 
under other conditions. I have not found 
that the bags have forwarded the ripen¬ 
ing, but in the case of early Pears I have 
been able to leave the fruits a fortnight 
later on the trees, taking them direct from 
the tree to the table.—E. M. 

- I see in your issue of December 4th 

a note, signed " F. B.,” re above subject. 
Here In Jersey we have to bag all our 
Pears that we reckon worth preserving. 
Tanned scrim bags are l>est of all, but the 


price, 4s. 6d. to (is. (Sd. per hundred, 
although with care they will last three 
seasons, comes rather expensive when 
thousands of Pears have to be bagged. 
This year I found, with local p- : ees poor, 
that such expense was hardly justified, so 
I purchased paper bags, the strong make 
at 4Jd. per 100. These proved capable pro¬ 
tection, and the fruit was clean skinned. 
The birds, after rain, succeeded in tearing 
some open, but I find thnt even the tanned 
scrim bags do not save the fruit from 
starlings or stronger birds—nothing but 
tin or other metal protection would ensure 
complete immunity from birds her I 
fail to see the necessity of sending to 
France for bags at the cost “ F. B." 
mentions.— Wm. C. Faed. 


THE WOOD FIRE. 

Without a down hearth no good wood fire 
can be made. Substitutes in the way of 
grates in any shape are useless for burning 
wood. After a good draught, the first 
essential is a fireplace with a solid 
hearth. One modern way of making fires 
Is to sink them in the hearth, even below 
the floor-level. That is not the best way. 
Warmth is greater if the fires are raised 
above the level of the floor—say, 10 inches. 

Ashes.— The ashes must be kept long on 
the hearth, and must never be removed 
altogether. This is a stumbling-block to 
the town maid, who is used to take away 
a bucket of cinders from a coal fire every 
morning. The old people knew how to 
manage wood fires, and often kept the 
ashes all through the summer nicely 
combed up. A good wood fire Is not to be 
had without plenty of ashes, and it takes 
some little time for them to gather, so we 
never throw them away. 

With wood ashes we can keep the fire 
in all night if need be. That is less 
a need when there are matches; but 
it is a good plan to make a hollow 
in the ashes and put a half-burnt 
stick into the hollow and cover it over 
with dead ashes. This, if rightly done, 
gives us a glowing nest of fire in the morn¬ 
ing. and makes the kindling of the brands 
an easier matter. 

Renewal of the fire. —In a rightly made 
fireplace with plenty of ashes the old way 
was to throw a brand on only now and 
again, and that sufficed to keep the fire 
going. In houses that keep upa big fire in 
the hall it is best to have at the back a 
log of Elm, a slow-burning wood, or a 
rough Oak log. 

Waste of wood.— It takes time to per¬ 
suade people of the mistake of piling up 
the logs. It is easy to waste three times 
the amount of wood needed. The right 
way is to keep the fire low and gentle. 
In early days here I found the maids put 
several basket-loads of wood on the lire 
only to waste it. The old people who made 
the fires and had no choice as to fuel 
learned how to make the most of their 
wood. Renew by throwing the wood 
on the back of the fire, and not in front, 
where the burning brands should be. 
Half-burnt brands should be pulled off the 
fire at bedtime and stood on one side—they 
are an aid to making a quick fire in the 
morning. All wood for fires to be In a 
proper state for burning should be stored 
in the dry for a yearlolr so. W 
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FRUIT. 


PEAR BEURRE HARDY. 

As a. hardy, free-bearing sort this Pear, 
raised, according to Leroy, by M. Bonnet, 
of Boulogne-sur-Mer, can hardly be sur¬ 
passed. It was named after M. Hardy, 
director of the Luxembourg Gardens, and 
put into commerce by Mons. Jnmin, of 
Bourg-la-Reine. Its large size and hand¬ 
some appearance are well shown in the 
single fruit we figure to-day. It succeeds 
well as a standard (see illustration in the 
issue of November 13, p. 085). On the 
Pear, either bushes or pyramids grow 
very quickly, and soon reach a large size. 
Worked on the Quince, and grown as a 
cordon on a south wall, it bears freely, the 
fruits in this case taking on a high colour 
and being of excellent flavour. 

Birds are very fond of this Pear, and 
unless the fruits are “ bagged,” as 
described in a recent issue, they soon 
make holes in them and completely spoil 
a great many of them. So sure as the 
birds make a beginning flies and wasps 
quickly follow and demolish the fruits. 


as Mangolds and Potatoes, and the 
leguminous crops — Clovers, Lucerne, 
Vetches, Peas, and Beans. 

Preservation or potash in farmyard 
manure. — During the coming season it 
will be necessary on many farms to rely 
almost entirely on farmyard manure for 
the supply of potash, and it will be more 
than ever desirable to prevent any waste 
during storage, es]>ecially as regards the 
liquid portion, which contains the 
greater part of the potash. Experiments 
show that only a small proportion of the 
potash contained feeding stuffs is re¬ 
tained by the animal. If, therefore, the 
hay, straw, and roots (which relatively 
contain by far the larger proportion of 
the potash removed from the soil in the 
crops) are consumed on the farm, and in 
addition linseed and other oil cakes are 
used freely, much of the potash required 
by the crops will be supplied in the 
manure. It is important, however, that 
the recommendations for storing farmyard 
manure given in Leaflet No. 93, “ Farm¬ 
yard Manure,” should be carefully 
observed, since, unless the manure heap 
is adequately protected from heavy rain- 



Pear Beurre Hardy, from a standard. 


This is no doubt due to the flesh being fall, much of the potash will be 
very sweet even when quite hard. T. 


POTASH SUPPLIES DURING THE 
WAR. 

It is probable that during the coming 
season potash salts will only be available 
in very small quantities, and that many 
farmers will have to dispense with them 
altogether. High prices will encourage the 
production of potash salts from other 
sources— c.g., kelp, etc.—but it is unlikely 
that the quantity of potash obtained from 
such sources will go far towards meeting 
the demand. For the present, therefore, it 
will be necessary to make the best possible I 
use of whatever small quantities of potash* 
manures may be available, and to apply j 
them only to those soils and crops which 
are most in need of them. 

It is worthy of note that potash salts 
have only been in general use in this 
country since about 1890. Before that 
time, provided the manure heap was pro¬ 
perly managed and the liquid manure 
carefully preserved, farms working on the 
four-course rotation, and selling only 
grain and meat, were largely self-support¬ 
ing as regards potash. The shortage will 
be felt most in tho^Tftse of suell crops 
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washed 

out. Any waste of urine can be largely 
prevented :—(1) By using enough litter to 
soak it up; (2) by protecting the manure 
heap against loss; and (3) by adopting 
suitable means of collecting the drainage 
from the yards and manure heap. Where 
the urine can be collected in a tank it 
can be applied to the land direct, as ex¬ 
plained in Leaflet No. 93, or if this is in¬ 
convenient or impossible it may be soaked 
up in some absorbent material, such as 
dried turf or i>eat moss litter. 

Potash in crop residues. — Further 
sources of potash present on the farm are 
the leaves of root crops and crop 
residuums. Mangold leaves, for example, 
are comparatively rich in potash, and 
the leaves of an average crop may contain 
enough to meet the requirements of any 
crop. The leaves, therefore, should be 
spread evenly over the soil and ploughed 
in; decomposition rapidly begins, and the 
potash Is set free. Considerable quan¬ 
tities of potash are also stored up in the 
roots of crops, especially in the case of 
I Clover leys and Grass land, and this 
should be borne in mind when deciding on 
the cropping for the eoming season. 

Potash prom Seaweed, wood-ashes, 
etc. —Potash may also be obtained by 


using Seaweed, wood-ashes, and the 
ashes of burnt vegetable material. 

Seaweed. In districts near the coast any 
deficiency in potash could be largely met 
by making liberal applications of Sea¬ 
weed. “Broad-weed” could be used 
fresh, or after rotting in heaps, while 
“ grassy-weed ” and “tangle” should be 
dried and burnt. A ton of fresh weed 
should yield 20 lb. to 30 lb. of potash 
(enough, for example, to manure from 
i acre to J acre of Potatoes), while the 
ash, if of good quality, may contain up 
to 1G per cent, of potash, although there 
are great variations in individual samples. 

Wood-aslus, etc. — In inland districts 
small quantities of potash may be 
obtained from brushwood, fallen timber, 
and sawdust, and from weeds, Brncken, 
hedge trimmings, damaged straw, prun- 
ings, and other waste vegetable material. 
These materials should be collected and 
burnt and used in gardens for the crops 
that most need potash, such as late 

Potatoes, Parsnips, Carrots, and spring 

Onions. The potash contents of these ashes 
will naturally vary considerably, but on 
an average may be expected to be some¬ 
what as follows :— 

Potash 
per cent. 

Ash of Bracken . 2.5 

„ hedge trimmings ... 10 

,, waste cavings ... 10 

„ wood waste .5 to 7 

It should be remembered that the 
potash in these ashes is in a very soluble 
form, and that exposure to rain may wash 
out a large portion of it. The ashes 
should be collected and kept quite dry until 
they are required for use. They can be 
safely mixed with superphosphate before 
distribution, and may be applied at the 
rate of 3 cwt. per acre. Another source 
of potash which might be used when 
available is the flue dust from saw-mills, 
smelting furnaces, etc. Flue-dust may 
sometimes contain up to 10 i>er cent, of 
potash. 

Liberation of potash in the soil.— 
Although potassium salts are easily soluble 
in wnter, they do not readily wash out 
from the soil. Wherever, therefore, high 
farming lias been practised, and large 
quantities of potash salts and cake-fed 
dung have been used, the amount of pot¬ 
ash accumulated in the soil will often be 
greater than that removed by the crop. A 
portion of this potash may be made avail¬ 
able for crops (1) by applying dressings of 
sodium salts, such as agricultural salt or 
sulphate of soda, or (2) by applying 
lime. 

In considering the relative merits of salt 
and lime as liberators of potash it is desir¬ 
able to remember that each has certain 
other specific and distinct effects when 
applied to soils. For example, an applica¬ 
tion of lime is usually preferable to salt 
on heavy soils. On the other hand, on 
light soils, rich in reserves of potash, 
salt would probably prove more useful 
than lime. This, however, will depend 
to some extent on the crop; for example, 
salt would generally be more suitable for 
Mangolds, and lime for leguminous crops. 
It should be understood that neither lime 
nor salt actually supplies potash, and 
that applications are only effective where 
potash has accumulated in the soil. 

Potatoes .—The shortage of potash will 
probably be felt more severely in the ease 
of Potatoes than of any crop. The light 
loams, the gravels and sands on which 
Potato-growing has developed so much in 
recent years, are typically poor in potash. 
Little can lie expected from applications 
of salt or lime, for except in small quan¬ 
tities these are not to be recommended for 
thisjerop. Salt-mny.be applied, but 'the 
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dressing .should not exceed 1 cwt. to 
lj ewt. per acre, otherwise both the yield 
• and the quality of the Potatoes may be 
affected adversely. Growers, therefore, 
should endeavour to apply potash in one 
or other of the forms already mentioned. 
—Special Leaflet, No. 1/2, of Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

THE LARCH DISEASE. 

Will you kindly describe the symptoms of the 
fungus disease to which the European Larch 
is liable? I have had this year two die 
through no apparent reason, so far as I could 
discern, but suspect it may have been due to 
this disease. They were only about sir years 
old, and apparently quite healthy last year.— 
Frank Burnett, Vancouver, B.C. 

[This destructive parasite is present in 
greater or less quantity, depending on 
local conditions, wherever the Larch 
(Larix europsea) grows. In this country it 
also occurs on the Scots Tine (Pinus syl- 
vestris), the Silver Fir (Abies pectinata), 
the Corsican Pine (Pinus Laricio), the 
Swiss Stone Pine (P. Cembra), and the 
Japanese Larch (Larix leptolepis). The 
fungus is a wound-parasite; in other 
words, it cannot gain an entrance into the 
tissues of a living tree except through a 
wound. The wounds ordinarily occurring 
in Nature through which infection takes 
place may be groui>ed under five head¬ 
ings (1) Wounds caused by wind, or by 
snow resting on the branches; (2) cracks 
caused by late frosts; (3) gnawing of the 
bark by rodents; (4) numerous punctures 
made by the proboscides of the Larch- 
aphides (Chernies laricis), and possibly (he 
nibbling of the bark by the fungus fairy 
lly, Ciccilius flnvidus*; and (5) wounds 
made near the base of the stem in plant¬ 
ing. As a broad rule it may be stated 
that when trees under ten years of age arc 
attacked by canker, they are either killed 
outright or are so deformed that if they 
continue to grow they are of very little 
value for timber. The reason is that in 
the case of seedlings or very young trees 
the main stem is the part usually 
attacked, whereas in older trees the bark 
of the trunk becomes so rigid that it is 
impervious to the punctures of aphides or 
to injury by late frosts; and the only 
chance of infection is when branches are 
broken off, or more or less cracked at the 
point where they leave the trunk. When 
a young tree is once attacked it very 
rarely recovers, as the mycelium spreads 
in the tissues and starts new wounds at 
some distance from the original point of 
infection. 

Methods of prevention. —(1) As a safe¬ 
guard against inoculation taking place 
through fissures in the bark caused by late 
spring frosts, it is advisable not to form 
seed-beds nor plant Larch in low-lying, 
dump positions, where not only are the 
plants most exposed to frost, but the con¬ 
ditions favour the presence of the aphis, 
(2) Perhaps the Larch-aphisf can best be 
combated by spraying during winter, or 
when the Larch is in resting condition, 
and has not burst its buds. Paraffin emul¬ 
sion should be used, and the object is to 
destroy the hibernating aphides. A 
paraffin emulsion used successfully in 
winter against hibernating generation on 
the Spruce was composed of 3 lb. of soft- 
soap dissolved in 2 quarts of boiling 
water; while this was still boiling hot 
1 pint of paraffin was added and the whole 
thoroughly churned. This was diluted 
with 5 gallons of soft water before use. 
For use against the Larch-aphis in spring 
and summer a dilute paraffin emulsion 
would be effective. (3) The rank growth 

* flee Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December, 
19U7, jiugc 551. 

♦ The aphin on the Larch is a stage in a life-cycle which 
begins on the Spruce. T his s hould he borne in mind in the 
treatment of aphis on tlurfCBrch. 
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of Grass and weeds round young trees 
greatly favours the development and 
spread of canker, by keeping the trees con¬ 
stantly moist. (4) Trees that are badly 
diseased should be removed and burned. 
(5) Great care should be taken not to in¬ 
jure the bark of young plants when 
lifted from the nursery, or in planting, as 
is often done when the turf or soil is 
pressed firmly round the stem by the heel 
of the planter. (G) A practice which has 
been generally recommended is to mix the 
lurches with some dense-crowned species 
(Spruce, Silver Fir, Douglas Fir, or 
Beech), the intention being to surround 
each individual Larch with other species 
immune to the disease. Should the para¬ 
site appear on any particular tree the 
chances of the spores spreading to other 
trees of the same species would be reduced 
to a minimum. Although such a system 
has undoubtedly proved an advantage to 
the Larch, it has not in all cases sufficed 
to protect this tree against disease. (7) A 
system which promises to provide a satis¬ 
factory solution of the difficulty has for 
some years been practised by Mr. Munro 
Ferguson, of Novar, in his extensive 
woods in Ross-shire. Pure Larch woods 
are planted, and when the trees are six¬ 
teen to twenty years old all are removed 
except the soundest and most promising, 
of which 300 to 500 are left per acre. 
These trees are the picked stems of the 
3,000 or 4,000 originally occupying the 
ground, and measure up to 51 feet in 
height and 4 inches to 8 inches in diameter 
at breast-height. Stems that are sound, or 
fairly sound, at this stage are not likely to 
suffer much from disease in later life. 

The thinning in such a system is done as 
early as possible in autumn or winter, and 
this is- followed by knocking off all the 
lower dead branches of the trees that are 
retained. The “ top and lop ” of the felled 
Larches, together with the dead branches 
clear<>d off the standing stems, are col¬ 
lected into small heaps and burned. With¬ 
out loss of time the area is then stocked 
with an underwood of a shade-bearing 
species— e.g., Thuja gigantea, Hemlock 
Spruce, Sitka Spruce, Silver Fir, Norway 
Spruce, Beech, etc. (This system Is 
described at length in the Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture for March, 1900.)— 
Leaflet No. 155 of the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries .] 


Rust on Cinerarias. —As a constant reader 
of your paper, I would ask you to inform me 
vvliat fungus has attacked this plant of Cine¬ 
raria. the leaf of which I enclose? I have not 
found the like in my experience of many 
years.—W. J. M. 

[The Cineraria is attacked by the rust- 
fungus Coieosiwrium seneeionis. This 
fungus is very common on Groundsel in 
autumn, rusted plants occurring in almost 
every garden where this weed is found. 
The fungus, like many other kinds of rust, 
has a very peculiar history. The spores 
which occur in the yellow patches on the 
leaves of the Groundsel or the Cinerarin, 
do not when they germinate in spring 
attack those plants, but only the Scotch 
Fir. On this the fungus produces whitish 
blisters on the leaves and a totally dif¬ 
ferent form of spore from those formed in 
autumn on the Groundsel. These spores, 
in their turn, on germination attack only 
the Groundsel or allied species, such ns the 
Cineraria. Both Groundsel, or a near 
ally, and Scotch Fir are thus necessary for 
the maintenance of the fungus. It is not 
often troublesome to Cinerarias, nor does 
it seem to occur in succeeding years in the 
same garden, but we have seen it several 
times in neighbourhoods where Scotch Firs 
grow. Spraying the Cinerarias with a 
rose-red solution of potassium perman¬ 
ganate will probably prove an effective 
guard against infection.] 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ENGLISH AND LATIN NAMES. 

[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 

Sir, —It was only to be expected that re¬ 
marks upon so controversial a subject as 
the above would not be allowed to pass 
unnoticed, but I did not anticipate that 
my mild rumblings in a recent issue of 
The Garden would have ruffled the serene 
atmosphere of Olympus! I, in common 
with all garden lovers, owe to you a debt 
of gratitude which can never be repaid, 
and I, therefore, all the more regret that 
upon this occasion I am apparently unable 
to follow your footsteps in this direction 
so far as I have humbly tried to do in so 
many others. All the same, I do not think 
we are so wide apart as a first reading of 
your criticism led me to believe. 

I regret that exigencies of space caused 
a ruthless i>cn to cut out several para¬ 
graphs that might have made my objec¬ 
tions in The Garden clearer. I do not ob¬ 
ject to the use of those English names 
which we knew' and have grown up with— 
some of the beautiful ones I hoi>e I shall 
always remember; some of the vulgar and 
stupid ones I try to forget—but I do ob¬ 
ject to those folk who, saying “ Let ns use 
the good old English names,” forget that 
such are few and insufficient to go round 
and are now trying to overcome this diffi¬ 
culty by either manufacturing new English 
names or acquiring them by very rough- 
and-ready translations of botanical names. 
I objected especially to the efforts of a 
certain nursery to “ supply ” English 
names for all plants on the supposition 
that by so doing the use of botanical 
names would become unnecessary. I quite 
agree that for the ordinary man the use 
of botanical names is not so necessary, for 
his Pink, Honeysuckle, Primrose mean 
one, or at most a few, of each. But do 
such folk compose the majority? Thanks 
to such teaching as you have given us in 
your books and articles, is there not an 
over-increasing number of those who now 
grow interesting sjieeies by the score, in¬ 
stead of filling their gardens with Pelar¬ 
goniums and Lobelias? I venture to hope 
that your disciples already form more than 
a clear majority, and for them I maintain 
(and you would seem to agree) that a 
knowledge of botanical names is neces¬ 
sary. Therefore, the only point that 
seems really in dispute between us is 
whether it is possible for the ordinary 
human brain to retain both the botanical 
names and the English names. Person¬ 
ally, as a busy man, with not nearly so 
much spare time to devote to my garden 
as I should wish, I find the matter a diffi¬ 
cult one. I retain in my memory the few 
old English names of my youth, but in the 
ease of newer plants I sec no point—when 
I have to learn a new name—in learning 
an English name (which may be only a 
local one and must be a newly-manu¬ 
factured one) in preference to a Latin 
name, which as a rule will be the same in 
every country. Take, for instance, Dian- 
i thus negleetus. This was unknown in the 
days of Eglantine and Honeysuckle. It 
has no English name. Why should I call 
it the “Tufted Pink,” ns the catalogue 
suggests? There is no authority for the 
name. Why should a local name sug¬ 
gested at the caprice of a nurseryman be 
imposed upon us to the exclusion of a 
botanical name which the plant already 
possesses and which is generally recog¬ 
nised in all countries? 

Murray Hornhirook. 

[.Vo one said ice were to exclude Latin 
names. Tl’e have no more need to do so 
thou the French, who use plant names in 
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their ou:n tongue more than -we use 
English names for plants. The question 
is the need of English names for plants 
frequent in gardens. Manufacturing 
names is as common in Latin as in English, 
even double or treble Latin names being 
given to Orchids of late. A collection of 
these would be more repulsive than any 
of English names of plants.— W. R.]. 


ANDROSACE VILEOSA. 

This charming species, with its woolly 
tufts of leaves, has white, red-eyed blos¬ 
soms. The species, however, docs not 
take to our lowland fogs and moisture¬ 
laden atmospheric conditions at all well, 
the wet fogs, with their ever-poisoning in¬ 
fluence, telling heavily against it. Yet, if 
planted in a rock fissure, somewhat 
narrow, in a steep, sloping itosition, and in 
such a way that the moisture may pene¬ 
trate to the roots without of necessity 
being strained through the woolly tufts of 
leaves, there is certainly more hope of 
success. It is a good plan also to wedge 
the tuft rather tightly between pieces of 
stone. In this way, with the rapid drain¬ 


prefer the single, deep-blue one, but in my 
estimation the single red and the double 
red, sometimes called the “ double Peach,” 
run it closely, although the double red is 
stiffer-looking than the singles. The 
double blue is more difficult to manage. 

Erica mediterkanea hybrida.— I have 
been disappointed this year with the non¬ 
flowering of this Heath. It will yet 
flower, but I have been led to expect that 
it would always bloom in November, which 
it often does. It has flowered with me at 
that time before, and I have been wonder¬ 
ing if any reason can be given for its 
failure this year. Can it be the dry time 
we had in summer? Anyway, I should be 
glad to know what others have got to say 
on the subject. This is a really useful 
Heath, doubly valuable seeing that it 
| comes before Erica carnea, which deserves 
universal appreciation and far more ex- 
i tended cultivation than it receives at pre¬ 
sent. It soon grows into a pretty big 
bush, and is especially useful at the pre¬ 
sent time, when we are sending little re¬ 
membrances to soldiers at the front. I am 
disappointed that I have to wait a little 
longer for flowers. By that time I shall 



A group oj Androsace villosa. 


age afforded it, much may be done with 
this lovely alpine. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Aster diffusus iiorizo.vtai.is. —My atten¬ 
tion was drawn some time ago to the 
value of this Starwort for late flowering, 
and, so far, I have found that it is both 
pretty and useful. It is one of the small- 
flowered class, and, though not showy, is 
very pretty while in bloom. It also comes 
in well for cutting. I have been fold that it 
sometimes blooms as late as Christmas, 
but it will not last so long with me this 
season. It is a very good Starwort, 
though not equal in beauty to some of the 
earlier small-flowered ones, such as eri- 
eoides and its varieties. With me, A. 
diffusus horizontalis grows about 2 feet 
high in a dry border of light loam. 

Hepaticas. —Why do so few people grow 
these delightful plants? Few of my neigh¬ 
bours seem to grow them, and it is only 
in a few gardens that I come across them. 
They are so beautiful that I cannot under¬ 
stand why they are so much neglected. It 
may be my experience, but the varieties of 
the big Hepatica angulosa do not flower 
with me so well as t)iQ£e of H 
Of the different vari«les known 


be able to send sprays of “ lucky White 
Heather” in the shape of those of E. 
carnea alba. These little things cheer our 
brave men who are fighting for us, and 
give us great pleasure to grow and to be 
able to send away. 

Bamboos for winter decoration.— I was 
in the house of a friend the other day, and 
in the hall I observed a large vase tilled 
with shoots of one of the Bamboos, which 
had been cut about six weeks before. 
They had not been put into water, and had 
become quite dry, but they looked very well, 
and were a nice change from some of the 
things one sees at this season in the homes 
■of those who have gardens without glass. 
The species, I was told, was called B. 
Henonis. It is a light-growing Bamboo, 
and there must be many more which would 
do for this purpose. The leaves seemed 
quite firm and persistent when touched. 
The Bamboos, especially the big-leaved 
ones, as B. palmata, like a comparatively 
skeltered place. The only fault of B. 
palmata with me is that it spreads too 
quickly. 

Cyclamen neatolitanum. — Outdoor 
flowers are very scarce now, and one is 
glad to have the charms of such things as 
the marbled leaves of the Neapolitan Sow¬ 



bread, which are in full beauty now—the 
second week of December. I like the 
little flowers, but they do not last so long 
as the leaves. While we are eagerly 
awaiting the turn of the year and the 
coming of the Snowdrops we can enjoy 
these dainty marbled leaves. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


A CORNER OF DAHLIAS. 

A sheltered corner overhung with the low 
growths of an Elm was during the month 
of August gay with an early display of 
Dahlias left In the ground over last year, 
the early flowering being the outcome of 
the sheltered position. There was a very 
fair show in the late summer and autumn 
of 1914, and not wanting the corner for 
anything else I decided to leave the 
Dahlias. They were lifted in late autumn 
some holes sufficiently deep to allow 
(i inches of space all round the mass of 
tubers and as much between the crown of 
the,plants and the surface of the ground 
being made. The bottom and sides of the 
holes were lined with a bit of rough 
manure, the plants returned to their 
quarters, a little more rough manure 
shaken over the crowns, the whole made 
firm, and a couple of inches of coal-ashes 
placed over each crown. Some old Sea- 
kale-pots were placed over the plants as 
soon as they showed above ground if the 
nights were likely to be frosty. The 
corner is a thicket of foliage and the plants 
! are flowering remarkably well, Dread¬ 
nought, Florence Stredwick, Miss Stred- 
wiek, and ,T. II. Jackson being about the 
I best. I said above the Dahlias are grow¬ 
ing under the shelter of Elm foliage, and 
the tree deserves a passing note. It is 
hollow, 21 feet in circumference at 0 feet 
from the ground, and must, from what I 
can hear, have been, in its prime, a verit¬ 
able giant. The top was torn off in a gale 
about 20 years ago, leaving about 12 feet 
of stump, of which the greater part was 
outer shell, and from this has sprung a lot 
of growth forming a dense round head. 
Gossip has it that the portion of my gar¬ 
den round the Elm was once part of the 
village green, and that the stocks occupied 
the position where the Dahlias are now 
flowering. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Violets.—The weather of late has been 
of the worst description for Violets, and 
great vigilance has been necessary to pre¬ 
vent both foliage and flowers damping. 
The best preventive is to keep the frames 
well aired (frosty weather excepted) and 
the surface soil between the plants as dry 
as possible, looking them over every few 
days and removing every leaf showing the 
slightest sign of decay. On fine mornings 
it is best to draw off the sashes for an 
hour or so, as this allows of the foliage 
becoming thoroughly dry, as well as dis- 
Iidling damp from the frames.—A. W. 

Starworts that seed freely.—I am afraid 
in my small garden I must soon give up 
such Starworts as seed freely, because 
some of them are a positive nuisance. 
Climax, glorious as it is, flooded the 
borders with its progeny, and, as “ Kirk ” 
says, mostly inferior. This autumn I 
tried to cut off the flowers before they 
seeded, but out of a hundred or so at least 
a dozen managed to get beforehand with 
me, and next year there will again be the 
plague of uprooting all these seedlings 
tightly wedged in between the stones of 
paved paths and so on. I hope the double 
ones do not seed. Feltham Blue, a great 
favourite here because of its dark stems 
and aristocratic habit and its beautiful 
clear colour, only produced one seedling, 
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a little dwarfer and still more dark¬ 
stemmed than itself. An A. ericoides 
variety gave a number of pigmy plants, 
some only 4 inches or 5 inches high, with 
delicate leafage and minute flowers, rather 
charming if they remain in character a 
second season—which many seedlings do 
not—and the oordifolius varieties, which 
I particularly admire and should like 
more of, did not propagate themselves at 
all. Lady Lloyd I like best of the pinks, 
as it has a very stiff, good habit, and does 
not need staking. It is about 4 feet high 
and a most useful middle or back row 
plant.— M. L. Williams. 

Recently - planted Wallflowers were, 
during the week, given a look over, in 
order that plants which had been displaced 
by the recent rather severe frosts might 
be firmed up. Frost is as liable to loosen 
these and similar plants as is rain followed 
by wind, so that from time to time it is 
advisable to give them a look round.—* 
W. McG., Kirkcudbright. 

The early Stokesia. —In past days growers 
of hardy perennials were disappointed with 
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VEGETABLES. 

PREPxVRING GROUND FOR EARLY 
' CROPS. 

The successful gardener is the man who 
is constantly looking ahead. In the 
case of early vegetable crops it will not do 
to wait until the New Year is somewhat 
advanced. A beginning must be made 
when the days are at their shortest. 
Ground intended for Beans, the earliest 
lot of Peas, and Shallots should be turned 
up without delay, so that it may become 
what market growers term “ seasoned.” 
The influence of frost on soil is very great, 
especially in the case of clayey soils, 
which ought to be ridged up for a couple 
of months at least. This allows heavy 
rainfall to drain away and naturally ad¬ 
mits frost, so that by sowing-time the 
whole body of soil has become mellow and 
in better order for a seed bed than would 
otherwise be the case. Digging over 
ground in early winter for the sake of 
neatness and making it nice and even is, I 



A flowering shoot of Viburnum dilatatum. From a photograph 
in Mrs. Chambers’ garden. (Sec opposite page.) 


Stokesia cyanea, which was so late in opening, 
especially in cold autumns. In many cases 
exhibitors had to lift it, pot it, and bring it on 
under glass. This failing was also present in 
the white variety, S. cyanea alba. Happily, 
however, we have now an early-flowering 
Stokesia (Stokesia cyanea pra?cox), blooming 
often in July, and generally in August. This 
early Stokesia likes a border of good soil in 
a warm position, and may be planted # in 
spring or autumn. It is increased by division 
and is perfectly hardy.—S. A. 


Erigeron niucronatus (syn. Yittadenia 
triloba).—This little plant, popularly known as 
the Mexican Daisy, is one of the most per¬ 
sistent bloomers that we have, sometimes 
flowering for ten months out of the twelve in 
warm localities during a mild season. It 
rarely exceeds a foot in height. It seeds very 
freely, and countless self-sown seedlings spring 
up round the plants. The seeds are often 
carried by the wind into the interstices of 
stone and brick walls, and the little, dwarfed 
plants, flowering on the face of the wall, have 
a pretty effect. In my garden the whole length 
of the top of a wall about 12 feet in height is 
covered with self-sown seedlings.— Wyndham 
Fitzherbebt. 


Viola cornuta.— Thie useful old Viola was 
always a favourite of mine, either for an 
edtrine or as a groundwork to some taller 
plants, but now that we have various colours 
m the Howe in its usefulness has been increased. 
It may he increasett^by division <>i the roots 
in ..spring or by 
'Hit 


icreased>by division pf th 
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consider, worse than useless. It has 
really a vicious tendency, as after con¬ 
tinuous heavy rains the particles coalesce 
and the surface becomes so pasty as to 
necessitate stirring up and sweetening be¬ 
fore seeds can be got in. It should be 
turned up in big clods, the larger the 
better, then superfluous moisture can 
easily pass away and wind and frost can 
act on it. This way of digging may make 
a difference of ten days or more in sowing 
besides saving a lot of labour. 

Peas are said to do best where ground 
has been heavily manured for a previous 
crop, and this may be true where the soil 
is of a holding nature, but many soils such 
as are common in Surrey are what growers 
here call “ hungry,” which aptly describes 
them, for they seem to have the power to 
absorb any amount of manure without 
ever becoming sour and surcharged with 
nitrogenous matter as is the case with 
sound loamy ground. I simply manure 
and have the ground well dug for this crop, 
but a neighbour who is a successful ex¬ 
hibitor takes out the soil 18 inches deep 
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and puts the dung in the bottom of the 
trench. The soil that is turned out re¬ 
mains long enough to become well 
“weathered,” and, when returned, a 
dressing of lime is given. At the same 
time I grow Peas equal in quality in the 
ordinary w-uy, but I have to use liquid 
manure w r hen the pods are swelling and 
just at the time when presumably tbe 
roots of my neighbour’s Peas have made 
their entry into the rich subterranean 
larder provided for them. It has been 
often said that Onion ground should be 
trenched annually. I fail to see the 
necessity for so doing. I believe in 
thoroughly moving the soil to a depth of 
18 inches, but turning it upside down 
every year seems to me to be a waste of 
labour. The Onion being a deep-rooting 
subject it is said that the manure should 
be buried deeply so that plenty of food 
can be found by tbe roots when the bulbs 
are swelling. A plan followed by a friend 
of mine was to put on a rich coat of dung 
in December, which was dug in some time 
in February. Rain washed in much of the 
manurial strength, so that by the time the 
ground was dug the soil to the depth of a 
foot was thoroughly impregnated. This 
was the idea, and certainly fine crops were 
produced. 

I cannot get so much dung as I would 
like, but can command a fairly liberal sup¬ 
ply of liquid manure. I commence using 
this early in November and have dressed 
the Onion, early Pea, and early Lettuce 
ground so that it will be In good heart by 
the time it has been dug over. To those 
who can command the contents of a 
manure or sewage tank I commend this 
method of distribution, as every particle 
of the ground becomes enriched, and, I 
think, in a more even manner than solid 
manure will effect. Those who wish for 
Radishes at the earliest possible date in 
the open must get the ground roughly dug 
and sweetened by tbe beginning of 
January. For these and for Lettuces I 
see no use in burying the manure some 
inches. They should get the benefit of it 
from the time they begin to grow. Lettuces 
like plenty of food in a mild form. Manure 
that has been turned over several times 
and has become sweet and short is just 
the thing for them. When the ground is 
to be levelled put on the manure and it 
will mix well from the surface to a depth 
of 4 inches, which is quite enough for 
Radishes and Lettuces, which are not deep¬ 
rooting things. Radishes sown at that 
early date must, of course, be protected 
witli litter, and the situation should be 
open to the south and protected from east 
and north winds. Lettuce plants intended 
for the first crop iu the open will now be 
sturdy and well hardened, but nothing 
will be gained by planting out before the 
middle or latter eud of March, and then 
they should get a nice sunny, sheltered 
position. Byfleet. 


Forcing will not be so early during the 
present season, hut meantime preparations 
are being made for a start. Clumps of 
Rhubarb are being exposed to the frost 
previous to being started, and crowns of 
Seakale and of Asparagus will shortly go 
in. A very simple way to produce small 
quantities of the two latter subjects is to 
utilise spare window-boxes for forcing. 
Pack the roots closely into the l»ox, work 
in sifted leaf-mould amohg the crowns, 
water well, and place the boxes upon 
heated pipes under a stage, afterwards in¬ 
verting another box over each for the pur¬ 
pose of blanching. Asparagus, too, may 
be easily forced in large pots placed upon 
flues. I have seen good results obtained 
in this way, the crowns being packed in 
the pots with sifted ashes.—W. McG. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SOME USEFUL VIBURNUMS. 

The genus Viburnum contains a large 
number of species, many of which are 
decidedly ornamental, whilst a few are 
included amongst the very best flowering 
shrubs. Some have long been occupants 
of our gardens, but during the last fifteen 
years many new species have been intro¬ 
duced, a number of them very distinct and 
attractive. The Viburnums generally are 
not difficult to grow, for they thrive in 
almost any good garden soil, and with a 
few exceptions are quite hardy. They are 
natives of Europe, Asia, and N. America, 


veloped in the same manner as those of 
the sterile-flowered Hydrangeas. 

Viburnum maorocephalum is an in¬ 
stance of this group, and the in¬ 
florescences are perhaps more like those of 
Hydrangea hortensis than are those of 
any other species. It is a native of 
China and it is doubtful whether the 
type with fertile flowers is in cultivation. 
Growing in China to a height of 20 feet, 

: it grows quite 12 feet high against walls 
in this country. In the south-west 
counties it may retain Its leaves for the 
greater part of the winter, but in colder 
places it is usually quite deciduous. Its 
growth is rather slender, especially when 
the plants are grown against walls. The 
flower-heads arc often as much as G inches 


blned. In the variety Marlesl the same 
combination of flowers occurs In a glorified 
manner, but In plicatum the flowers are 
all sterile and produced in ball-llke 
masses. Grandlflorum is a particularly 
fine form of this variety. Turning to 
another group, as represented by the 
picture of 

V. dilatatum, we find that its flowers 
are all fertile and produced in flattened 
heads, and that they are followed by 
attractive fruits. V. dilatatum is a 
Chinese and Japanese shrub, growing up 
to 10 feet in height. The heads of white 
flowers, each often more than 4 inches 
across, are succeeded by bright red 
fruits which ripen in August. It has been 



Viburnum Sieboldi. From a photograph in Mrs. Chambers' garden at Haslemere. 


a couple of species being included in the 
British Flora. Propagation can usually 
lie effected by cuttings of half-ripe shoots 
inserted in sandy soil in a close frame in 
July, and with the exception of a little 
stopping during early years regular 
pruning is neither necessary nor desirable. 
Whilst they are generally grown as 
flowering shrubs, that is not their only 
asset, for some have evergreen foliage and 
others produce attractive fruit. 

One group of species is peculiar by 
reason of their possessing varieties which 
produce sterile flowers only, or a mixture 
of fertile and sterile flowers. The sterile- 
flowered forms are usually the more orna¬ 
mental, the attractive part of the flowers 
being petal-like b^cS, ^vhic^|^ de- 


across and the flowers white. It is one of 
the most ornamental of all the kinds, but 
is, unfortunately, tender. Another species 
which produces sterile flowers is 
The Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus), 
a European species which is found wild in 
Great Britain. It forms a large shrub up 
to 15 feet in height, and bears flat heads 
of white flowers in which fertile and 
sterile flowers are intermixed, the blooms 
being followed by rich red fruits. In the 
sterile variety the flowers are arranged in 
globular heads. Another species, 

V. tomentosum, is of Chinese and 
Japanese origin and grows about 8 feet 
high. It Is easily recognised by Its ribbed 
leaves and flat heads of white flowers, in 
which fertile and sterile blooms are com¬ 


in cultivation over 40 years but is not 
common. A sunny position is desirable. 

V. dentatdm, the Arrow Wood of 
Eastern North America, is another 
strong-growing bush, which is useful alike 
either in flower or in fruit. The small, 
white, fertile flowers, In flat heads, are 
followed by blue-black fruits. It only 
fruits well when grown in abundant sun¬ 
shine. 

V. prunifolium is a tall-growing, 
deciduous species from Eastern North 
America. It is sometimes met with up to 
30 feet in height, and is distinguished by 
oval or rounded, Plum - like leaves, 
medium-sized heads of white flowers, and 
dark-blue, oval fruits. It was intro¬ 
duced about 1731., and is closely related 
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to V. Lontago from the same region. 
Neither species, however, shows its best 
side here except at infrequent intervals, 
probably missing the long, hot summer 
and cold winter of their native country. 
An illustration of V. prunifolium accom¬ 
panies this article. 

V. Lantana, the Wayfaring Tree, a 
native of Europe, including the British 
Isles, is worth growing alike for Its 
flowers and fruits. It will grow almost 
anywhere, being very partial to limy soil. 

V. cotin]folium is closely allied to V. 
Lantana, and has a rather similar appear¬ 
ance. It is a native of the Himalaya and 
has been known in this country since 
1S30, although it is not very common. To 
the V. Lantana group belongs 

V. Veitchi, a new species introduced 
from Central China in 1901. Its deciduous 
leaves are larger than those of the other 
kinds. The white flowers in large heads 
are succeeded by fruits which are alter¬ 
nately red and black. 

V. Sieboldi, the subject of one of the 
accompanying illustrations, is sometimes 
grown ns V. reticulatum. It is a wide- 
spreading Japanese shrub, sometimes 
10 feet high. The flowers are cream- 
coloured or sometimes almost, white, and 
borne in moderate-sized heads in .Tune. 
When ripe the fruits are black with a 
bluish shade. It hardly flowers freely 
enough to be effective. Amongst the 


ing June and July, but, unfortunately, it 
cannot be grown in every garden. It is 
not very hardy, but temperature does not 
appear to be the only deciding factor in 
its cultivation in certain districts. Atmo¬ 
sphere seems to exert a peculiar influence 
upon it, for in the vicinity of smoky towns 
in the southern counties it does not grow 
well, whilst good plants have been noted 
out-of-doors in the eastern counties, in 


each from 2 inches to 3 inches across, the 
petals white, and the stamens golden. In 
appearance the flowers are much like those 
of the Mock Orange (Philadelphus)—in 
fact, that is the nearest related genus. It 
was introduced from California about 
18S0, and first flowered an this country 
about thirty years ago. Cuttings can be 
rooted by placing them in a close frame 
indoors in summer, but plants raised from 


Evergreen Viburnums 
the most remarkable is the new 

V. bhytidophyllum, which was intro¬ 
duced from China in 1900. It has been 
figured several times in this journal. The 
flowers open in May and the fruits (red, 
then black) ripen in August. 

V. Tinus (Laurustinus) is, however, the 
most useful of the evergreen species. 
Most people are familiar with it, for it 
is a very popular plant in winter, its waxy- 
white flowers, pink in the bud stage, 
being prominent between December and 
April. A little care is necessary in 
transplanting the Laurustinus, especially 
after it has attained a height of 2 feet or 
so, and care should be taken to keep as 
much soil as possible firmly attached to 
the roots. 

V. japonioum and V. odoratissimum 
are other evergreens, but neither is very 
hardy except in the south and west 
counties. 

V. Hf.nryi is a new evergreen species 
which is said to attain a height of 10 feet 
in its home in Central China. It was 
introduced in 1901. It bears small, white 
flowers, which are followed by fruits that 
are alternately red and black. 

V. Habryanum is another new ever¬ 
green species from China; it has small, 
rounded leaves and white flowers. 

V. utile, received from China in 1901, 
is also evergreen, its white flowers being 
arranged In rather dense, rounded heads. 

Amongst new deciduous species there 
aremanyquite distinct kinds. TheCorean 
V. Carles! is a very charming plant by 
reason of its heads of fragrant, wax-llke 
flowers. V. hupehense is a vigorous shrub 
with rounded or broadly-ovate leaves and 
flat heads of white flowers. V. budd- 
leiaefolium bids fair to be of value for 
shrubberies. V. ovalifolium has large 
heads of white flowers, which remind one 
of the inflorescences of the Elderberry. 
V. betulifolium has Birch-like leaves and 
white flowers, and V. lobophyllum grows 
over 15 feet high and produces large 
ovate leaves and white flowers, followed 
by abundant fruit. \y. u. 


Carpentaria californfca. — This Cali¬ 
fornian evergreen shrub is one of the 
choicest plants tariff* found in flbwcr dur- 

Digitized by VjOOgTC 


Shropshire, and even so far north as 
Perthshire, where the atmosphere is pure. 
In thp south and west counties and also 
in certain parts of Essex it does well in 
light, loamy soil containing leaf-mould, 
especially when provided with a position 
sheltered from cold north and east winds. 
Then its bright green, lance-shaped leaves 
keep a good colour throughout winter, and 
a fine display of good-sized inflorescences 
is produced each year. The flowers are 


seeds are usually the most satisfactory.— 
IV. D. 

The Japanese Holly (Ilex crenata).—This is 
a useful evergreen and well adapted for posi¬ 
tions where rapid-growing shrubB would be 
out of place. Under normal conditiona it 
grows from 3 feet to 6 feet high, but takes 
many years to reach maturity. The fruits are 
black but are not often borne in sufficient 
numbers to make the plant attractive. It oan 
be easily increased from cuttings inserted in 
Bandy soil in a olo6e frame in summer, but 
youngs ulanta grow very slowly for several 
years.—D. 
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PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNA¬ 
TION SOCIETY. 


December 8th, 1915. 


The nineteenth exhibition of this Society 
was held at the Itoyal Horticultural 
Hall on the above date. Entries were 
fewer than usual; some of the more im¬ 
portant classes not being filled. For 
example, Class 1, for twelve vases of 
Carnations, twelve varieties, twenty-five 
blooms of each, and for which a fifty- 
guinea challenge cup is the first prize, has 
for some years past been a leading feature 
of the show, and been w r ell contested, but 
this year there was no exhibitor. Class 2, 
for three vases of twelve blooms each of 
British novelties, was in like state. In 
the American Cup class there was only one 
exhibitor. In the gardeners’ and amateurs’ 
classes the competition was good—de¬ 
cidedly keen in some—albeit here and 
there a little flower roughness was 
apparent. Non-com pel itive groups assisted 
enormously, while a miscellaneous group 
of fruit and flowers arranged by Mr. W. H. 
Page, Hampton, for the benefit of the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s War Relief 
Fund, was a considerable attraction at the 
western end of the hall. Following are 
some particulars of the show':— 

The challenge cup presented by the 
American Carnation Society for three 
vases, twelve blooms of each, of American 
novelties distributed since January, 1912, 
brought, as already hinted, but one exhibit, 
Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, Merstham, 
winning it with three excellent varieties— 
l’iuk Sensation. Laura Webber (pink), and 
Champion, perhaps the best scarlet yet 
raised. 


The following are colour classes stipu¬ 
lating for a vase of twenty-live blooms each 
in different shades:—The first is for 
twenty-five blooms of any one variety, 
Enchantress, Lady Meyer, It. F. Felton, 
and similar colours, the leading prize 
being awarded to Mr. G. Lloyd Wigg. 
Rockshaw, Merstham, for an admirable 
vase of R. F. Felton. Second, Messrs. 
Dade and Sons. Wisbech, who showed 
Enchantress. In the deeper pink class. 
Baroness de Brienen, Pink Delight, and 
Lady Northcliffe are cited as examples. 
Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, Merstham, 
were a long way first with a superb vase 
of the salmon-pink Lord Kitchener, ex¬ 
cellent in colour. Colonel F. C. W. 
Rideout, Clury Carnation Nurseries, 
Langley, was second with Baroness de 
Brienen. In the Rose-pink class—Windsor, 
Pioneer, Rose-pink Enchantress, etc.— 
Messrs. Wells were first with Pink Sensa¬ 
tion, the vase being also selected as the 
best vase in Classes 1 to 12, and receiving 
the silver-gilt medal. Second, Mr. J. C. 
.Tenner, Rayleigh, who staged Rose-pink 
Enchantress very well. In the cerise class 
—Mrs. C. W. Ward and Mrs. Lawson are 
examples—Colonel Rideout and Mr. H. T. 
Mason were the only exhibitors, taking 
first and second prizes in the order named, 
and staging Mrs. C. W. Ward and Rosette 
respectively. The white-flowered class 
brought three good vases, Mr. J. C. Jenner, 
Rayleigh, being awarded first for White 
Enchantress, with Messrs. Dade and Sons, 
Wisbech, second. The scarlet class also 
brought three competitors. Messrs. W. 
Wells, Limited, Merstham, leading with a 
capitol vase of Aviator, a moderately 
large flower of deep scarlet colour, Mr. 
H. T. Mason, who showed Scarlet Glory, 
being second. In the crimson class Mr. 
H. T. Mason, Hampton Hill, took the 
leading place with his fine seedling 
Warrior, of which we think highly, Mr. 
J. C. Jenner, who staged Triumph, being 
second. The only other section in the open 
colour classes was foi^fancy sorts,, Mr, 
A. E. Usher (gardi ' 
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Randolph Baker) taking first with Sun- 
star (yellow ground), and Messrs. Wells 
second with Mrs. F. A. Weston (apricot 
ground and scarlet markings). 

In the dinner-table decoration of Carna¬ 
tions only five competitors came to the 
front, Messrs. R. F. Felton and Sons lead¬ 
ing with a low-placed arrangement of 
Lady Northcliffe, and sprays of Asparagus, 
bronze Ivy, and Azara microphylla. 
Second, Mrs. A. E. Brown, Reigate, who 
employed Salmon Winsor, with Croton 
leaves and Asparagus. 

There was only one exhibitor in the 
plant group class for the Lord Howard do 
Walden challenge vase. This was Mr. W. 
Heath (gardener to Sir Daniel F. Gooch, 
Bart., Hylands Park, Chelmsford), who 
arranged one of the best groups we have 
seen, the plants in perfect health, dwarf, 
freely flowered, and lightly and in¬ 
telligently stoked. The colours, too, were 
nicely balanced. We think, however, a 
service would have been rendered the 
public and the Press had a representative 
example of each been labelled. A 
bordering of Nephrolepis Ferns gave a 
good finish to an admirable lot. For 
twelve plants in bloom of three or more 
varieties of Mr. Englemann’s introduction, 
a cup and cash prizes were offered. The 
flrst-prize lot came from Major Sir 
Randolph Baker, Bart., Blnndford 
(gardener, Mr. A. E. Usher). The well- 
flowered examples were 3,) feet high; the 
varieties, Sunstar, Triumph, Lady North- 
cliffe, and Fanny (fancy). The second- 
prize group, poorly flowered by com¬ 
parison, came from Mr. A. H. Hartley, 
Itidgemead, Englefield Green. 

Many of the colour classes in the 
amateurs’ and gardeners’ section were 
well contested. That for Enchantress and 
like shades brought out eight comjjetitors, 
Mr. G. J. C. Harter, Reading, taking the 
leading prize with K. F. Felton. In the 
deeper pink class eleven exhibitors staged, 
the first prize being awarded the Countess 
of Derby, Sunningdale (gardener, Mr. W. J. 
Reed) for an admirable vase of Baroness 
de Brienen. The exhibits of the second 
and third prize winners in this class were 
in opposition to Regulation 6, not named, 
and we would suggest that in future the 
regulation be enforced or rescinded. 

In the cerise class Sir Randolph Baker, 
Bart, won with Gorgeous, Major A. P. 
Henderson, Clewer Hill Lodge, Windsor, 
being second with Sirs. C. W. Ward. For 
a white-flowered variety Captain D. 
Macpherson, R.N., West Coker, Yeovil, 
showed White Perfection splendidly, and 
led against eight competitors. Second, 
Sir D. Gooch, Bart., who had White 
Enchantress. Mr. G. J. C. Harter was 
first in the scarlet class with a particu¬ 
larly good vase of Champion. Sir Randolph 
Baker and the Countess of Derby, Sunning¬ 
dale, were first and second respectively in 
the crimson class, both showing Carola. 

In addition to the exhibits mentioned in 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s report 
on page 7G5, Messrs. Laxton, Bedford, 
sent a fine lot of their Seedling Bedford 
Belle. Mr. A. F. Dutton, Iver, Bucks, 
showed Ixmvain and Chelsea, and Mr. 
J. C. Jenner many good sorts. 

Novelties. —Seven novelties were before 
the committee, but only one, Mrs. Mackay 
Edgar, received the Award of Merit. It is 
of light pink colour, medium size, and 
very free. It gained seventy-eight points 
and was shown by Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., Enfield. 


" The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrawjement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15s. ; 
post free, ISs. Od. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Garoeninq Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, ll'.C. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIlt GARDENING. 

Ix bloom Decembeb 9th. —Winter Helio¬ 
trope, New Zealand Veronicas, Polygala 
Chamccbitxus purpurea, Aubrietias, Geum 
Miss Willmott, Violet Cress, Genista liir- 
suta, Laurustinus, Jasminum nudiflorum, 
Erica mediterranea hybrida, E. alpina, 
the Cornish Heath, Daphne Mezereum, 
Andromeda floribunda. Dwarf Gorse, 
Viburnum rhytidophyllum. Tree Ivies, 
Lily of the Field, Tufted Pansies. 

Work of thk week. —A bower clothed 
with the large-leaved Algerian Ivy, 
Clematises, and Roses, being in danger of 
collapsing, bas been strengthened with 
stout iron piping. Wood is very useful 
for this purpose, and looks well for a time, 
but it often happens that just as the struc¬ 
ture gets nicely clothed the framework 
collapses, therefore an effort should 
always be made to form the permanent 
supports of some lasting material, as iron, 
stone, or brick. A group of Euc-ryphia 
eordifolia has been planted on recently- 
prepared ground, and a large plant of the 
Winter Sweet (Cliimonanthus fragrans) 
has been moved from a position it has 
occupied for several years and replanted at 
the sunny end of a newly-erected tool- 
shed. A large group of the scarlet Tulipa 
macrosiieila has been planted for distant 
effect by the waterside, and a thousand 
Muscari conicum Heavenly Blue have 
been irregularly grouped along the bank of 
an old lane, where they are somewhat 
shaded, and are expected to extend the 
flowering season. A group of Acacia 
mimosmfolia has been placed round a group 
of the Asiatic Bellflower (Ostrowskia) 
to relieve the legginess of the stems and 
show the flowers. Scilla eainpanulata rosea 
has been planted to form a good-sized 
colony near by. Large numbers of Chrys¬ 
anthemum maximum and its varieties. 
Oriental Poppies, and toll Achilleqs have 
been transferred from the mixed border to 
the waterside. Having a cool and shaded 
position at the edge of the Azalea garden, 
which until recently was occupied by the 
Hungarian Hepatica, it w T as decided to use 
this space for hardy Cyclamens. The 
Carpathian Snowflake, being planted 
rather low down, we were able to take off 
a few inches of the surface-soil without 
disturbing the bulbs, replacing this with 
leaf-soil, peat, and sand, in which Cycla¬ 
men europmum and C. ibericum have been 
planted 3 inches deep. A hundred young 
trees of Cedrus Libani having come to 
hand, At was decided to plant them in 
rows 2 feet apart and grow them on for 
a year or two as the trees were small. 

Sussex. E. M. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Tuberoses.— A batch of tubers of this 
highly fragrant flowering plant should be 
potted and a quantity boxed at the same 
time for supplying flowers for cutting 
only. Boxes some 4 inches to 5 inches in 
depth, and capable of holding from three 
to four dozen tubers are suitable. One 
tuber in a 5-inch or three in a 7-inch pot 
are useful when in bloom for placing 
among other plants. A part of the tubers 
so boxed and potted, if placed in a pit, 
forms a succession to the others, which 
should be put into slight warmth. Until 
the pots and boxes are well filled with 
roots little or no water is afforded, but 
once this stage is reached they then re¬ 
quire a regular supply. They can then be 
safely introduced to heat and forced as 
quickly as need be into flower. When 
growing it is always necessary to ply the 
syriuge freely among the foliage, to ward 
off both red-spider and aphis. If the 
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latter gains a footing the plants should be 
vaporised. The dead insects can then be 
dislodged by syringing the following morn¬ 
ing. It Is very necessary to see that the 
spikes are free of this pest before the 
flowers open, as remedies cannot well be 
applied afterwards. For flowering later 
a reserve of tubers should be kept in 
hand. These will keep in good condition 
in a cool, dry place till required for 
lotting and boxing in about two months’ 
time. 

Azalea mollis.— These have come to 
hand and have been potted in as con¬ 
veniently-sized pots as the balls will 
admit of without unduly reducing them. 
They are now standing outdoors in a 
group with litter worked between and over 
the tops of the pots, for the twofold pur¬ 
pose of preventing the balls becoming 
frozen and the pots broken. From here 
the plants will be taken in to be forced as 
required. After being subjected to a few 
frosts forcing is more easily effected. Un¬ 
like the Indian Azalea, A. mollis is im¬ 
patient of too much heat. They open their 
flowers more regularly and last longer in 
good condition when brought along in 
genial warmth. The colour of the flowers 
is so varied that this species of Azalea is 
alone of the greatest value for decoration 
during the early months of the year. 

Genistas. —There is always a call for 
these when in flower, on account of the 
delightful fragrance exhaled. These, like 
the foregoing, give the best results when 
forced gently. As they made an abundant 
growth earlier in the season, which became 
thoroughly ripened by the end of the 
autumn, a profuse blossoming is antici¬ 
pated. A little assistance at the roots as 
soon as growth is fairly started is bene¬ 
ficial. Weak clarified soot-water will 
restore colour to any examples the foliage 
of which is of a paler colour than is desir¬ 
able. Until the flowers begin to unfold, 
the plants should be syringed daily. To 
maintain a long succession the bulk of the 
plants should be kept in a cool-house, 
whence they can be drawn ns required. 

Lilacs. —Cut spikes as well as plants in 
flower are always appreciated for room 
decoration. They respond quickly if 
placed in heat at the outset. For ordinary 
purposes the plants can be forced into 
bloom in a stove, and when the flowers 
begin to open they can be moved to cooler 
quarters to make way for another relay, 
and so on. The plants should be freely 
syringed daily, aud never allowed to be¬ 
come dry at the roots. 

Deutzia gracilis. —A few plants at inter¬ 
vals should now be introduced to genial 
warmth and treated in the same way as 
other forced shrubs. When gently forced 
into flower Deutzias are valuable for a 
variety of purposes, as they then last a 
long time in perfection. 

Rhododendrons. — The early - flowering 
varieties need but a slight amount of 
warmth to bring them into flower, no 
forcing in the general acceptation of the 
term being required. The sweet-scented 
R. fragrans is a desirable plant for 
flowering early in the season, either for 
the greenhouse or for taking indoors. 

Arum Lilies. —Hitherto half of the stock 
of plants has been forced, so that plenty 
of spathes was available for Christmas. 
This season the plants have, so far, been 
kept in a cool-house, where they have 
made good, sturdy growth, but have only 
just commenced to push up their spathes, 
these not being required on this occasion, 
as Chrysanthemums are yet plentiful. A 
portion— i.e., the forwardest of the plants 
—will now be placed in warmth to supply 
flowers after |fie* ^yysajflh|mjims are 


over. Being well rooted it is expected 
they will, under the influence of genial 
warmth and a stimulant, quickly respond. 

Planting. — The setting out of Canter¬ 
bury Bells, Sweet Williams, and other 
things which, owing to adverse weather, 
had to be suspended, has been resumed, 
and an effort will now T be made to bring it 
to a speedy conclusion. The two first- 
named will be employed more largely than 
usual to avoid the necessity of raising so 
many half-hardy annuals next spring. 

Rose planting.— This, like the former, 
had to be postponed.. All that now re¬ 
quires to be done is the making good of 
vacancies in beds. This will be under¬ 
taken at once and brought to a speedy 
dose. Though late, it is found that Roses 
planted during the last month of the year 
invariably succeed well. Although the 
plants to be used are on their own roots, 
a little old potting soil will be put around 
the roots. This keeps them warm and 
gives them a quick start. As soon as 
planted a little soil will be heaped up 
around the stems as a protection against 
severe frost. 

Standard Roses. — In windy weather 
standards, unless secured to iron stakes, 
are a source of trouble, as one ne er knows 
when a stake may snap off at ground level. 
In exposed positions the stakes are best 
removed annually. The present is a good 
opportunity to attend to the matter. 
Stakes of Ash are the most durable and 
sightly, as the bark adheres firmly for a 
considerable time after they are cut. 
Spanish Chestnut stakes are lasting, but 
as the bark soon dries, and becomes loose, 
they are not so satisfactory. 

Shrubs, trees, and climbers.— In tem¬ 
pestuous weather all shrubs and trees that 
are not yet self-supporting need watching, 
as the breaking of ties may occasion 
much damage being done either to branches 
or stems. In case of accident, branches, 
when so badly fractured or twisted that 
they are not likely to recover, are better 
taken off and the w r ounds at once dressed 
with knotting or lead-coloured paint. The 
supporting ties of climbers on buildings, 
etc., are also apt to give way under the 
strain and pressure of high winds, and 
need frequently looking to if accidents are 
to Ire averted. 

Leaf-mould. —A good-sized hot-bed of 
nothing but leaves is made up annually on 
which to force Potatoes to come into use 
before the earliest are ready for digging on 
warm borders outside. The bed, when 
divested of its covering of soil at the end 
of the year, is always in the right con¬ 
dition for removal elsewhere to undergo 
further decomposition to supply leaf mould 
for the different purposes for which such 
material is required. The bed made up in 
the early months of last year has now 
been carted away and placed under cover 
in an open shed for future requirements. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

The Plum. —The chief reason why many 
fail with the Plum as a bush or pyramid 
is through . neglecting to check gross 
growths in the first few years after plant¬ 
ing. If lifting and transplanting are then 
carried out the exuberant growth is 
checked and the desired effect attained. 
In pruning Plums the bushes should be 
allowed to grow with a little more freedom 
than Apples or Pears. Keep the branches 
well furnished with fruit-spurs, and 
shorten back to three or four buds any 
shoots left too long at the summer prun¬ 
ing. As a rule the cut-back shoots form 
numerous fruit-buds, provided growth is 
kept under by root-pruning or lifting. 


Close spurring may lead to some loss of 
fruit-buds, but as there is always plenty 
and to spare on well-managed bushes this 
is a matter of little consequence. Thin 
out shoots on young trees, leaving a suf¬ 
ficient number to form the main branches. 

Raspberry and Loganberry.— If tte old 
canes were cut out at the end of the fruit¬ 
ing season, as advised, there remains little 
to be done beyond a re-arrangement of 
the current year’s growths. If not already 
done, give a goou mulch of manure. This 
is better done now than in the spring, 
when the soil betw'een the row’s on stiff 
land is wet and cold from the winter rains. 

Hippeastrum (Amaryllis).—Keeping the 
bulbs of these too dry whilst at rest and 
allowing them to shrivel often cause the 
non-production of flower-spikes, though 
during the winter no more water than is 
necessary to keep the bulbs plump should 
be given. Some of the bulbs which ripened 
earliest, and do not require repotting, may 
be started into growth for flowering in the 
New Year. Place them in a light position, 
maintain a moist atmosphere and a tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. to 00 degs. The bulbs 
will not require much water until the 
flower-spike is well advanced, as com¬ 
parative dryness will retard the growth 
of the leaves until the flowers have 
developed. Previous to starting the bulbs 
into growth treat them with some insecti¬ 
cide to destroy any insect pests present; 
also overhaul the drainage. When the 
plants have finished blooming some of the 
surface soil may be removed and replaced 
with good lumpy fibrous loam. Keep these 
plants separate from the main batch and 
feed them regularly with an approved 
artificial manure to strengthen the bulbs 
for flowering another season. 

Calanthe vestita and C. Veitchi, just 
coming into bloom, have been removed to 
an intermediate-house, where the flowers 
will last for a considerable time, and when 
cut they will not fade so soon. After the 
flowers are cut the plants should be 
allowed a complete rest, placing them on 
a dry shelf near the roof glass, so that 
they are well exposed to the light. The 
temperature should not fall below 00 degs. 
Withhold water from the roots until the 
plants are started into growth again in the 
spring. 

Chrysanthemums.— As suitable cuttings 
become available propagating is proceeded 
with. Many plants are developing strong 
shoots suitable for cuttings, and these are 
inserted singly in thumb-pots. If no 
better place is available they may be 
rooted in a cold frame, but the cuttings 
will be longer in forming roots than if a 
little heat were provided. My method is 
to place a_ small frame on the staging of 
a cool-house. The work can then be 
executed at any time and in all weathers, 
w’hereas cuttings placed in frames in the 
open may suffer from neglect during 
severe weather. A suitable mixture of soil 
consists of two parts leaf-mould and one 
part line loam, with a plentiful addition 
of sharp sand. The soil should be made 
moderately firm in the pots, and the 
cuttings be inserted with the least pos¬ 
sible delay, as a wilted cutting loses much 
of its vitality. After being watered they 
are placed in the frame, which is kept 
closed during the day, ventilating a little 
at the end of the day, and if much 
moisture accumulates the lights are re¬ 
moved for a short time. When roots are 
formed ventilation is given daily, and in 
a few days the plants are removed from 
the frame and placed in a position exposed 
to sunlight. 

Forcing French Beans. —Larger batches 
of these may now be sown in pots than was 
advisable a short time ago, because by the 
time the plants are in full growth the 
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days will be lengthening, and the growth 
made will have a better chance of keep¬ 
ing sturdy, thus ensuring heavier crops of 
full-flavoured pods. Good varieties for 
present sowing nre Masterpiece, Sunrise, 
Early Wonder, and Osborne's Forcing. 

Jerusalem Artichokes.— If the ground 
on which these have been grown has to be 
got ready for another crop the tubers may 
now be lifted and placed in a pit similar 
to Potatoes. Great care should be taken 
that even the smallest tubers are removed 
from the ground, or they are sure to make 
their appearance in the spring. 

Potatoes. —Where new Potatoes are ex¬ 
pected early in the season the first lot 
should be planted as soon as possible. The 
tubers should be placed in shallow trays 
of light soil previous to planting in the 
bed, so as to start the eyes into growth. 
The soil should be laid over the surface of 
the bed to a depth of about 10 inches, and 
allowed to become warm before the young 
plants are transplanted from the trays to 
their permanent quarters. A close 
atmosphere must be avoided throughout 
the whole season, and water afforded care¬ 


fully. Where pits are not available a few 
dishes may easily be grown in pots in 
some cool-house. Well drain the pots and 
fill to within 2 inches of the rim with 
light, rich soil, into which one good set 
should be placed and covered with 
2 inches of the soil. A temperature of 
50 degs. at night is quite high enough at 
any time. Ventilate with grent care, 
avoiding cold draughts. The most suitable 
varieties for early forcing are Improved 
Ashleaf, Sharpe’s Victor, and May Queen. 
Seed Potatoes should be frequently 
examined and the store-room kept per¬ 
fectly cool and dry, so that they may not 
commence to grow before their proper 
time. They should be laid out very thinly, 
so that air may reach each individual set. 

Onions, Carrots, Turnips, etc., should 
also receive attention. Onions are keep¬ 
ing well this season, but at the same time 
they require to be looked over occasionally. 
Should any show evidence of decay at the 
neck they must be kept separate from the 
sound bulbs and used immediately. Car¬ 
rots should never be covered up and left 
without ventilation, or the result will be 
disappointing. / ’ F_ W Ga4lop 

Digitized by V^OOglC 


SCOTLAND. 

Bush fruits.— Pruning having now been 
finished in the case of Gooseberries and 
Ited and White Currants, the various 
breaks have been forked over. Previously 
a dressing of short manure was given, 
with, in the case of Gooseberries, an 
allowance of old lime rubbish, which is 
always useful among bush fruits, lighten¬ 
ing the soil, which is apt to become some¬ 
what beaten together from the continual 
tramping which it receives. Great care is 
taken not to dig very deeply in the 
vicinity of the roots, for cut roots are apt 
to produce suckers, which can be very well 
dispensed with. 

Pruning on walls. —During the week 
further progress has been made with the 
pruning, training, and tying of the wall 
trees. In favourable weather the greater 
number of the Plum-trees was attended 
to, some, however, yet retaining their 
foliage, so that they will require attention 
at a later date. In pruning Plum-trees on 
walls the usual severe use of the knife or 
of secateurs is deprecated. Many Plum- 
trees nre annually crippled by the too free 


use of the knife; and, following this, 
gumming and branch-splitting are in¬ 
duced. There is, of course, a certain 
amount of thin and useless spray pro¬ 
duced annually which must be dispensed 
with, ns well as spurs which are no longer 
sufficiently fruitful to warrant retention, 
and what may be termed natural spurs— 
short, sturdy outcrops from stem or 
branch—which fruit for a season and are 
of no further use, and which ought to be 
cut cleanly out. There is a medium, aqd it 
will be found that the more sparingly the 
knife is used among Plum-trees the 
healthier will the growth be, the crop 
heavier and the individual fruits better. 
Sweet Cherries require altogether different 
treatment from that given the Morello 
variety, for while in the case of the latter 
the fruit is chiefly produced on young 
wood, the crop in the case of Sweet 
Cherries is secured by spurring in the 
growths. As in the case of Plums, some 
Judgment is necessary in order to avoid 
damage to the trees. Morello Cherries, 
usually nttended to as soon as possible in 
most gardens, are here left until the other 
fruit-trees have been finished. Stone fruit 
is improved by the annual addition of lime 


in some form to the borders. A quantity 
of lime rubbish has been screened in readi¬ 
ness, but until all the wall trees are 
finished this will be withheld, all the 
borders and alleys being attended to at one 
time. 

Bulbs in pots. —Fewer bulbs than usual 
nre being grown this season, and in the 
course of the week the plunging bed was 
again examined nnd such bulbs as were 
sufficiently advanced were removed to an 
unhented house in which they will remain 
for a short time before being forced. 
Tulips and Roman Hyacinths, of course, 
readily respond to heat, and nre not at all 
inconvenienced even if the thermometer 
rises rather high, but in the case of Nar¬ 
cissi more care is required. If given ex¬ 
cessive heat the bulbs are apt to go blind, 
and even if they flower the blooms are 
weak and spindly, lacking in substance, 
and, in fact, unsatisfactory. Fortnightly 
batches of Tulips nnd Hyacinths intro¬ 
duced into heat will maintain a very useful 
succession. 

Dielytra spectabills well established in 
pots will now respond quickly to a brisk 
heat. Copious supplies of water are 
needful, and occasional assistance in the 
way of weak liquid-manure or of a 
chemical substitute in solution is appre¬ 
ciated by the plants. If removed when in 
bloom to the greenhouse or conservatory 
the display is prolonged over a more ex¬ 
tended period, nnd the lower temperature 
gives tone and substance alike to stems 
nnd flowers. The same remarks apply to 
Solomon’s Seal, this plant making a fine 
companion to D. spectabills. 

Chant Azaleas nre now easily forced, 
but it is better perhaps not to subject them 
to an excessive heat. For this reason— 
the growths are prematurely induced, nnd 
after the plants pass out of bloom they 
nre (in the majority of instances it is 
certain) given rather haphazard attention 
and placed in a somewhat lower tempera¬ 
ture than that to which they were 
accustomed. Consequently, the young 
and soft shoots get chilled—probably die 
back—nnd this to a great extent reacts on 
the plants and spoils them for use in 
another season. Deutzins, both D. 
gracilis and D. crenata, are usually asso¬ 
ciated with Azaleas, nnd in their case, too, 
a gentle heat is much more advantageous 
than strong forcing followed by a period 
of semi-starvation. 

Diosma erieoides.— In the course of the 
week some fine bushy pieces of D. erieoides 
were potted into 9-inch pots in which they 
will bloom during the forthcoming spring. 
Like hardwooded plants generally, pot¬ 
ting in the case of this Diosma was done 
very firmly, and ns the plants will re- 
mnin for some years in these pots an 
allowance of lime-rubbish nnd of charcoal 
was added to the compost, otherwise of an 
ordinary nature. It is sometimes said 
that Diosma cuttings are troublesome to 
strike, but I never experience any diffi¬ 
culty. Half-ripened wood is selected, a 
10-inch pot Is half filled with a fnirly hold¬ 
ing compost, the cuttings nre put in. and 
the pots covered with squares of glass. 
The rather heavy compost used minimises 
the necessity of watering nt close 
intervals, and although the cuttings are 
slow to root, yet in a couple of months or 
so it will be found that at least 95 per 
cent, hnve rooted well. D. erieoides may 
be hurried on in the stove; but for early 
spring work it will be found to be more 
satisfactory when brought along in a more 
natural way under greenhouse conditions. 

Cloxlnlas. —A batch of rather promising 
young plants was potted Into 3-inch pots 
during the week for early flowering. 
These were leaf-cuttings put in during 
late .Tune. They hnve formed firm little 
bulb lets, each now throwing from four to 
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six leaves. Meantime, they will be 
plunged in the propagating-pit, and bv- 
and-bye they will be put into 5-inch pots, 
in which they will bloom. Gloxinias are 
so easily raised in this way that they can 
be used rather freely, and discarded when 
their usefulness is over. An early batch 
such as this gives variety in the stove 
early in the season, and I think they are 
more appreciated at that time than they 
are later in the season when the outdoor 
garden claims a greater amount of atten¬ 
tion. 

Clobe Artichokes.— These are in some 
districts rather delicate, and require to be 
protected from possible severe frosts. 
Such is not the ease here, but at the same 
time an annual practice is made of allow¬ 
ing the stools a rather heavy mulch of 
good yard manure. Not only docs this 
make the plants safe, but the rainfall 
washes the substance of the manure to the 
roots and keeps them in good heart. 
This mulching is cleared away when 
growth begins to be visible in spring, after 
which the bed is lightly forked up among 
the stools. 

French Beans.— Where space can be 
afforded for successions! crops a sowing 
can be made fortnightly. Opinions differ 
as to the relative value of the dwarf and 
climbing varieties of these Beans. Where 
a small, close, span-roofed house can be 
given up to their culture, the climbing 
French Bean is undoubtedly the more 
prolific. Where the crop must be grown in 
pots upon shelves the dwarf French Bean 
is the more suitable. In either case, 
regular syringings must be given, as red- 
spider is very partial to the foliage, and 
when it gains a footing the plants may 
just as well be thrown out. The Beans 
must be picked as they attain a usable 
size, or the supply stops. In giving liquid- 
manure or other stimulants the safest rule 
is little and often—clear water and stimu¬ 
lant upon alternate days giving, perhaps, 
the most satisfactory results. 

Leaf-raking. — WTrat time could be 
spared during the week was devoted to the 
collection of fallen leaves. The trees are 
now almost bare, and this work will be 
continued as time permits. The heaps are, 
as far as possible, made near the edges of 
paths, etc., in order to be handy for cart¬ 
ing. There is usually a good deal of this 
work to be done, but it will be rather cur¬ 
tailed this winter, although an endeavour 
will be made as far as possible to clear up 
those leaves which are from the ordinary 
point of view visible. W. McGuffoo. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Pentstemona in the open ( M.). —We should 
advise you to leave your Pentstemons as they 
are. In all probability, in your district, they 
will survive and give you a fine lot of bloom 
next season. Cut away the seed-pods only, 
clean the bed, and top-dress in the spring with 
leaf-soil and short manure. If you have any 
seedlings, shelter these in a cold-frame and 
plant out in April. 

Pruning Clematis Jackmani (G. K.). —As 
this flowers on the young or summer shoots, 
you should so prune it as to favour the de¬ 
velopment of young growths, which is done by 
cutting the summer growths back each season 
—say, this month—as soon a« the frosts have 
disfigured the plants, to within about 6 inches 
of the soil. The surface should then be 
mulched with rotten horse or cow-manure so 
as to strengthen the plant, and also increase 
the size of the flowers. 

Keeping Coleuses in winter (A.). —You can¬ 
not keep Coleuses safely through the winter in 
a temperature much below 60 degs, and if 
kept up to 70 degs. so much the better. It is 
somewhat singular that Coleuses grow freely 
and continue luxuriant in the open air in the 
south of England, even when the temperature 
is frequently below 50 degs.. from June to end 
of September; but in winter they soon die off 
if the temperature is not kept up to 60 degs. 

Preparing Pampas Grass (D.). —The whole 
secret lies in cutting the plumes immediately 
they have developed. Cut carefully, and 
hang them up, plumes downwards, in a dry 
atmosphere away from bright sunshine. 
When they clog, as they will do after dull 
weather and damp air, simply dry them 
steadily, and shake out the nlumee gently. 
Your stalks bent over either from weight of 
clogged plumes, or because they were not 
hung head downwards until quite dry and 
hard. 

Gardenias losing their leaves (W.). —The 
cause of your Gardenias losing their leaves is 
not through a high temperature, as that is 
necessary. There are other causes, probably 
too much moisture at the roots, as at this 
time water should be sparingly given, growth 
not being vigorous, and the air very damp. 
Too much manure would make the leaves fall, 
and possibly your plants may be infested by 
insects, which soon destroy healthy foliage. 
Without seeing the leaves it is difficult to 
suggest a remedy. 

FRUIT. 

The codlin-moth (W. A. TV. Bartlett ).— 
Your Apples have been attacked by the grub 
of the codlin-moth. This cannot well be 
combated after the grubs are formed, but 
every maggot-eaten Apple should be at once 
collected and burned. In the winter spray 
the trees with the caustic alkali solution, the 
recipe for making which has been frequently 
given in these pages. The best remedy against 
this pest is to grease-band the trees. This Is 
done by putting strips of brown paper round 
the stems at about one foot from the base, 
smearing these with grease or any sticky sub¬ 
stance to prevent the female moths getting 
on to the branches. Do not paint the stem of 
the tree. Examine the bands frequently, and 
smear them a second time if it is found that 
the grease has become dry. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Netting, preserving (Mrs. Taylor). —The 
beet thing for this ie boiled linseed oil. The 
netting should be saturated in it while hot, 


then when it has cooled taken out, pressed or 
wrung, and hung up to dry. This renders the 
netting comparatively weather-proof, and at 
the same time fairly 6upple. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Riduna .—The best method of destroying 
moles is by trapping, and we would advise you 
to secure the services of an experienced mole- 
catcher. Poisoning is sometimes tried, and 

with success; but it ie dangerous.- M. B. —1, 

Kindly send a piece of the infected Cotoneaster, 
and then we will be the better able to say what 
the pest is. 2, The best of all is the Virginian 
or Red Maple (Acer rubrum). The Japanese 
Maples are interesting and very beautiful, but 
not quite hardy, except in the most favoured 

districts.-C. A. Mercier. —1, You will find an 

article dealing with the “ Celery-leaf-spot 
Disease ” in our issue of December 5th, 1914, 
page 786. 2, The article “ New Potatoes in 
Winter” will be found in the issue of Sep¬ 
tember 25tli, page 586. Copies of these issues 
can be had of the publisher, post free, for 24d. 

- C. A. Mercier .—We have never seen tne 

Broccoli to which you refer, and your best 
plan will be to write to the firm you name, 
and get particulars. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of fruits.— K. —Apples : 1, Striped 
Beau fin ; 2, Wellington; 3, French Crab. Pear: 

4, Glou Morceau.- M. M. —Apples : 1, Leather- 

coat Russet; 2, Lady lienniker; 3, Bramley's 
Seedling; 4, Stunner Pippin.- C. S. —Pears: 

I, Uvedale’s St. Germain; 2, Nouvelle Fulvie. 
Apples: 3, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 4. Blenheim 

Orange.- B. —Apple Northern Greening.- 

E. —Apples: 1, Golden Noble; 2, Lane's Prince 
Albert; 3, Wellington; 4, Lady Henniker.- 

J. M. —Apple®: 1, King of the Pippins; 2, 
Rymer; 3, Gloria Mundi; 4, Tower of Glamie. 

- J. H. —Apples: 1, Red or Winter Haw- 

thornden; 2, Ecklinville. Pears: 3, Marie 

Louise: 4, Catillac (stewing).- W. T. Brook- 

ville .—Pear Thompson’s. 


Books received.—" A Student's Book on Soils 
and Manures.” Bv E. J. Russell, D.Sc., 
Director of the Rothameted Experimental 

Station, Cambridge University Press.-" A 

Book of Sundials and their Mottoes,” with 
eight illustrations in colour by Alfred Raw¬ 
lings and thirty-six drawings of some famous 
sundials by Warrington Hogg. T. N. Foulie, 

London, Edinburgh, and Boston.-" Corners 

of Grey Old Gardens,” with illustrations in 
colour, by Margaret Waterfield. T. N. Foulis. 


Trial of Horticultural Sundries, 1915.— 

At their meeting on the 7th inst. the 
Council of the Royal Horticultural Society 
made the following awards as a result of 
trials made at the Society’s Gardens 
during 1915Award of Merit to the Four 
Oaks Co.’s series of Spray Nozzles adapted 
to every class of work, sent by the Four 
Oaks Co., Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham. 
Highly commended to Messrs. Weeks and 
Son’s Nozzle No. 3, an adjustable nozzle 
for every class of work, sent by Messrs. 
Weeks and Son, 47, High Street, Maid¬ 
stone. Commended to Messrs. Hartjen’s 
Nozzle F, sent by Messrs. Hartjen and 
Co., Noble House, 35-37, Noble Street, 
E.C.—W. Wilks, Secretary. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


to toe dated JANUARY 1st, 1916. 


No advertisement intended for that issue can 
be received, altered, or stopped after the firs 
post on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 22nd. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 

The Offices of "GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED ” are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


TjARR’S CASH CLEARANCE SALE of 
Spring-flowering Bulba—Daffodils, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Polyanthus-Narcissi, Irises, etc.; also a few surplus Hardy 
Perennials and Rock Plants, Alpines, etc. All in best 
q ^H ces - Clearance Lists on application. 

BARR at SONS, King-street, Covent Ga rden, London. 

TJOBBIE & CO., Royal Seedsmen, Edin- 

T 7 burgh, will send a copy of their 1916 Catalogue and 
JJiiide to Gardening, 200 pages, nearly 200 illustrations, free, 
if this paper is mentioned. 


THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSYENOR, 

int n Pr ^ c . t, ? aI Artist-Gardener. Silver Medal Internat.Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
Bonally superintended. Estimates.—Morrisburne. Woking. 


yy ALLACE, Colchester.—Choice Flowering 
r 1 Shrubs, Alpine and Herbaceous Plants, with notes on 
some new Chinese Primulas and Meconopsis by George 
Forrest. New Lists post free on application. 


rjHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Our new Catalogue of nearly 750 varieties, including 
novelties for 1916, is now ready, post free. —J. W. COLE & 
SOX, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 


"DOSES, CHOICE SHRUBS, Rare Alpine 

and Herbaceous Plants.—Best varieties. Large stocks. 
DejcrMim Catalogues free. Inspection invited.-JOHN 
WATERER, SONS, & CRISP, Limited, Bagshot, Surrey. 


DOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

- L ” and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
G. KEUTHE, F.R.H. 8 ., Foi Hill, Keston, Kent _ 

WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

' * Lawrenoe-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserta- 
toriea. Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis._ 


TTUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.—A cloth- 

““*■ bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes whioh have 
appeared from time to time in “ Farm and Home." Just the 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers, Is ; 
bound in doth, 2s. 6 tL Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. _ 

GRAMOPHONE.—£25 Model Drawing-room 

V*, .Cabinet, very dainty, height 4 ft on wheels, beauti¬ 
fully inlaid, perfect tone, with selection of celebrated 
records. Accept £5 15s. Approval with pleasure. —15 
Upper Porchester street, Hyde Park, London. _ 

■pSPALIERS FOR FRUIT TREES, Wall 

-LI Trainers, Tree Guards, Arches, Bowers, Pergolas, Fruit 
Tree Protectors, and Garden Ironwork of all kinds. Ask 
for Catalogue No. 153a. Also Kennel Railing and Poultry 
Fencing. Ask for separate Lists.—BOULTON & PAUL 
Ltd., Manufacturers, Norwich. 

VORK. STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

and Lily Ponds; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic Work 
Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery. Sawn Stone a Speciality’ 
—GEO. VINT & BROS., Stone Merchants. Idle. Bradford 


ftARDEN ROLLERS. — Double cylinders, 

Vj* solid ends^rojrodededpes, ljcwts.^25s. 6 d.; 2 cwts., 28s.; 

_ ' " “d. each, cab paid. 

s-gfc 


2J OWLS., 36s.; 3cwts., 42s. 6 d. : 4cwL^7s. 6 d. each, cab paid 
Lists free.—J. 0. ATTWOOD, H6ste?-str ~ ’ 


"NTOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT HARDY 

7 '" Herbaceous Plants.—Kelway’s is the leading house. 
A splendid stock — the largest in the country—of all the 
choicest border plants: Pseonies, Delphiniums, Gladioli, 
etc., eco. Permanent Colour Borders a speciality. Strong 
flowering plants guaranteed at Competitive Prices during the 
War. Order now from-KELWAY & SON, Retail Plant 
Department, Langport, Somerset. 

QHRISTMAS PRESENT for Country 

^ Friends.—Send us your card, and we will enclose it in a 
box of our famous Gladiolus Bulbs (British only) carriage 
free to any friend whose address you give us for 5b., 10s. 6d., 
or 218. inclusive, remittance with order. Write at once to 

8 k° U8e for h ar( ly plants and Gladioli.—KELW AY 
& SON, Retail Plant Department. Langport, Somerset. 

T7"ELWAY , S SEEDS.—Wholesale only, one 

—■ Quality only. Medal of Honour for the best Collection 
of Flowering Annuals, Panama Pacific Exhibition, 1915. 
Ask for ‘ Empire” Flower Seed Collections from your seeds¬ 
man. Trade please apply to —KELW AY & SON, Seed 
Growers to tho Trade, Langport. 

MOW READY.—Webbs’ Garden Seed Cata- 

1 logue for 1916. These are now being posted to our 
customers. If you have a garden and are not already on our 
books, pleasesend your name and full address so that a copy 
of the Catalogue may be forwarded to you. — WEBB k 
SONS, Ltd., The King's Seedsmen, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS— 

7“ now an d secure flowers in winter. Bushy plants, 

os. 6d. per doz., carriage paid. Ask illustrated Catalogue. 
Patronised by Royalty —VAN DER SLUYS, Guernsey. 

POSE TREES.—Standards, Bush & Climbers. 

it. Strong, healthy, well-rooted plants of all classes. Hardy 
Plants and Fruit Trees. Descriptive Priced List, with hints 
on culiivution and testimonials, free—FRANK E. D. 
HARNETT, Rose Grower, Bearsted, near Maidstone. 

"□RUIT-TREES. —Fruit-bearing specimens 

■“ ™ay be selected for autumn delivery. Call or write for 
directions to the nursery without delay. Catalogues, testi¬ 
monials.—WILL TAYLER, Hampton. Middlesex. 

fjORDON AND PYRAMID PEARS, true to 

. name, fruiting specimens on Quince stock; well-grown 
horizontal-trained trees on Pear stock. Sizes and prices from 
—WILL TAYLER. Hampton, Middlesex. 

"□RUIT-TREES.—Pyramid Apples, 4 years, 

Cox’s Orange, James Grieve, Lady Sudeley, Bramley 
Seedling, Eckliuville, Ben's Red. and many others, Is. 3d. 
each; 12s. dozen. List free. Seed May Queen Potatoes. 

7s. 6d. cwt.-W. HORNE & SONS, Cliffe, Rochester. 

TT0W TO GROW EXHIBITION VEGE- 

TABLES and for everyday use. Beckett's Book, the 
most up-to-date and practical treatise on same. Post free, 

5a 6cL—BECKETT, Aldenham House Gardens, Elstree. 

ftREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

Flowekino and Fine-Leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price 12/-: post free, 
12'6.—PUBLISHER, 63. Lincoln's Tnn Fields. London.W.C. 

QUCCESS. — Read C. H. TAUDEVIN’S 

^ Carnation Cultural Guide, 6<L —Raby Flower Farm, 
Willaston, Chester. 

BELLADONNA BULBS, per 100, 8s.— 

■h' Carsilgy, Cadgwith, Cornwall. 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

J- Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDiseaae and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.—Of all Book¬ 
sellers. Bookstalls, &c., ordirect by postfrom the MANAGER, 

63. Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.O. 

ftELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

Gardeners declare after twenty years' experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Winter 
Wash (Caustic) for fruit-trees and bushes. 1-lb. tin, Is ; 
28-lb. tin, 16s. 1-lb. tin makes 8 to 12 gallons of Wash. 

XL ALL Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus re¬ 
quired; bums on the floor of the greenhouse. In packets 
each, 6d., Is., 2s., and 3s. 6d. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. In bottles, 8d., la, 2d., 2s.; in tins, 3s. 6d., 5s., 
and 10s. XL ALL Insecticide B, non - poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. In bottles. 6d., Is., Is. 6d. ; 

In tins, 2s. 6d., 4s. and 7s. 6d. XL ALL Wireworin and 
Grub Killer. Kills all soil insects. In tins, 6d., Is., and 2s.; 
in bags, 2s. 9d., 3s. 9d., 6s., and 9s. 6d. X_L ALL Tomato 1 
Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, etc. Don’t forgot to 
ask your Nurseryman or Seedsman for my small pink List. 

—G. H. RICHARDS, Manufacturer, 234, Borough High- ] 
street, London, S.E. 


THE GARDEN IN WARTIME.—You must 

*“■ practise economy in your garden. Not by leaving it 
uncultivated, but by increasing its yield. Don't spoil your 
chance of a good crop by sowing cheap seed. Our Collec¬ 
tions of Vegetable Seeds contain a liberal supply of the best 
varieties. 5a., 7s. 6 d., 10s. 6 d., 12s. 6 d., £1 Is., and upwards. 


jsjUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


fJHOICE PLANTS.—Aster vimineus Delight, 

J' 6 d* each, 5s. per doz; Aster acris, 6 d. each, 5s. per doz.; 
Aster puniceus pulcherrimus, 6 s. per doz,; Pyrethrum uligi- 
nosum, 5s. per doz. ; Arundinaria fastuosa, 3s. 6 d. to 5s. 
each; Hypericums (St. John’s Worts): balearicum, 7s. 6 d. per 
g®*-1 calycinum, 3s. per doz.; densiflorum, 9d. each ; elatum, 
9cL each; empetrifolium, 7s. 6 d. per doz.; hircinum, 9d. 
each; patulum, 9d. each; Moserianum, 6 d. each. Clematis 
i an J??* n08a —Perle d’Azur, la. 6 d, each ; Lady Caroline Nevill, 
Is. 6 d. each; Henryi, Is. 6 d. each; Nellie Moser, Is. 6 d. each; 
Otjio Froebel^ Is. 6 d. each; William Kennet, Is. 6 d. each. 
Engeron speciosum superbum, 53 . per doz. All the above 
were described in last week's Gardening Illustrated, 
and can be supplied by—GEORGE BUN YARD & CO., Ltd,, 
The Royal Nurseries. Maidstone. 


DUNYARD’S FRUIT TREES.—GEORGE 

BUNYARD & CO., Ltd., have now dispatched their 
new Fruit Catalogue to their customers. Should it have 
failed to reach any address, a copy will be sent by return on 
demand.—The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 


A USEFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Fruit Trees, Roses, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
Hedging Plants, etc., containing most reliable information, 
post free.—KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, LTD , Hereford. 


PI^GLISH YEWS.—The cleanest and 

healthiest lot in England; every plant a perfect 
specimen and splendidly rooted; 2 feet to 2\ feet, 60s. per 
100; 24 feet to 3 feet, 90s. per 100; 3 feet to 34 feet, 120s. per 
100; 34 feet to 4 feet, 150s. per 100 ; 4 feet to 44 feet, 24s. per 
dozen: 5 feet, 30s. per dozen. — HINTON BROS., LTD., 
The Warwick Nurseries,” Warwick. _ 

DOSES, new varieties. — Mrs. A. Gray, 

Colleen, Ambrose Riccardo. Brilliant, Constance, 
Countess Olanwilliam, Florence Forester, Admiral Ward, 
Red Letter Day, 2s. each. 12 Hybrid Teas, 6 s. 12 H. Per¬ 
petuate, 5s. 12 .Standards, 14s. Carriage paid. List free.— 
O. A. HOBBS, Soundwell, Bristol._ 


TXARDY HEATHS.—E. mediterranea 

hybrida, fine plants coming into bloom, splendidly 
rooted and safe to move, 5s. per doz.. carr. paid. 20 other 
sorts.—J. J. MARRIOTT, Nurseries, Sutton Coldfield. 


— ^ 7 w w maisj. ou Kinas, is. doz. Descriptive C 

logue.— JONES. Churchfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 


ALPINES, Rockery Plants.—Large and care- 

fully selected stock at moderate prices. Descriptive List 
free.—TERRY LEE. 16, Morden-rd., Stechford, Birmingham. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 
PLANTS.—I n two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. 6 d. "A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 
Times.— PUBLISHER,63, Lincoln's Inn Fields,London. W.C. 


"□LOWER POTS.—10 8Jin., 10 7in., 20 6in., 

-L 20 5in., 30 3Sin., 20 2}in., packed free, crate included. 
9/6. Illustrated List of all kindB of Pots, Pans, &c., free. 


Stakes, Trellis for Walls and Lawns, Arches, Pergolas* 

Riiatin PnlA« O-ifc T.nrr>h nho.tn..t 


London. W.C. 


i Fields, 


" Vitrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, Us" 
. “Plastine,” supersedes Putty, 16a. percwt. Full 
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LIVERPOOL 
Christmas 
1915 . . . 

Greeting 

BEES Ltd. very cordi¬ 
ally offer greeting to 
customers and friends 
in the British Isles and 
beyond the seas. 

In addition—to those 
who are serving in 
Army or Navy—Bees 
Ltd. express a sincere 
wish that next year’s 
message may be re¬ 
ceived under happier 
conditions. 

The sympathy of a 
friend “who knows” is 
tendered to all who 
have suffered bereave¬ 
ment. 

A Message 

Cordial and hearty thanks 
to the very numerous and 
wide-spread circle of cus¬ 
tomer-friends who have 
sent kind and appreciative 
messages respecting Bees’ 
goods and the services 
rendered. 

It is a source of very great 
pleasure to be so kindly 
remembered, and the staff 
is very greatly stimulated 
and encouraged thereby. 

An Invitation to YOU 

Write for free Catalogues. 
Bees’ Catalogues are des¬ 
cribed as “ works of art ” 
by friends and customers. 
That is a rather flattering 
description, but they really 
are useful colour-guides 
to buyers. Roses, Shrubs, 
Climbers, Fruit, Kardy Bor¬ 
der and Rockery Plants, 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds 
and Garden Sundries. There 
are no less than 20 pages of 
colour photos in each cata¬ 
logue, and hundreds of black 
and white pictures. 

The Seed Catalogue will be 
posted in a few days to customers 
and to those friends who have 
already applied fur copies. If 
you have not sent lor yourcopy, 
will you accept this invitation 
to do so NOW. Please say if 
interested in Roses, Plants, etc. 
Post cards are preferred. 



175b Mill St. LIVERPOOL. 


Digits 


Google 


FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, 

AND 

Hardy Perennials 

at very Reasonable Prices, 
to Clear. 

The Fruit Trees are clean, well rooted, and 
in fruiting condition, the Roses and Perennials 
healthy and vigorous. Carriage Paid to 
nearest Station on orders of £1 and over for 
Cash. 

Descriptive Catalogues FREE, 

THE BARNHAM NURSERIES,!.™ 

BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 


6 GRAND DELPHINIUMS, 2/6 

Carnegie, F. F. Fox, Zuster Lugten, Moerheiuii, Lizzie, 
Lamartine. 

8 BORDER CARNATIONS, 2/- 

Linkman, Queen Alexandra. Longfellow. Bullflnc' 1 , Canopia, 
Aleppo. Duchess of Wellington. 

8 Fine Named MiehaelmaB Daisies, 21- 
8 Choice named Perennial Phloxes, 2-6 
12 Hardy Border Pinks, named, 2'6 


Carriage Free. Catalogue$ Poet Free. 

J. LANGFORD, Nurseries, Wellington, MftHCHESTER. 

PLEASE SPARE A MOMENT, 

And send your name and address on a postcard for my new 

Seed. Plant, Shrub, and Rose Catalogues. 

All sent free. My prices are with the times, and so you will 
eay. 10s. 6d. worth of seeds for 2s. 6d., and your Potatoes 
for nothing. Don't miss sending. 

a F. LETTS, F. R.H.S., 

Seed Crower, 37, HADLEICH, SUFFOLK, 


I ROSES 

LOTTED 
TO SUIT 
ALL 

BUYERS 


SPECIAL AUCTION SALES 

EVERY THURSDAY 

at 1 o'clock at 

PROTHEROE & MORRIS’S 

Central Sale Rooms, 

67 & 68. CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

Catalogues on application. 


GENTS WANTED FOR ELLISON’S 

L PEDIGREE VEGETABLE SEEDS in Penny Packets. 
Realising the real need for reliable Vegetable Seeds in 
Penny Packets, I have decided to appoint a few Agents. 
Good term8.-ELTjI.SON, 43, West Bromwich. Estb. 1890. 


CC SPECIAL Clearance BULB OFFERS. 

CkJ —Bulb buyers will save much by availing themselves 
of these Clearance Offers.—ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. 
100 Enriy-flowering Gladioli, 25 each, 4 sorts, 2s., free. 
ENGLISH IRIS, 2s. 61. 100. SPANISH IRIS, 6d. 100. 


rpHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

■I* —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post, 8d. — 
PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: Engliah-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s. ; post free, 12s. 6d. “A 
work of value which extends over a largo field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.’’— 
Times .—PUBLISH E R, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


TDEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gab- 

J-b deninq Illustrated when answering advertise¬ 
ments. Business firms are always pleased to hear from our 
readers. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED ” arc now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


SANKEYS^>POTS 

"^■Ghe BEST and Cheapest - . 

State quantity of each sire required nnd have " carrlare paid 
quotation ("carrlaite” frequently amount.* to halt value ol 
Roodsl. ur write for Price I Act, free, 

SPECIAL POTS of all descriptions. Bulb bowls and Pern 
Pans from 2d each. 

AV CHARD SAN KEY A SON, L T9, 
Bulwell Potteries. NOTTINGHAM. 


Choice Named Lilacs. 


MESSRS. PAUL & SON (CHESHUNT), 

O* LIMITED, invite orders for the above, of 
which they have probably the most complete 
collection in the kingdom. 

Good bushes, 2-3 years, set with flower buds, 

2J-3 ft.18/- per doz. 

Strong ditto, 3, 4 and 5 ft. ... 30/- „ „ 

Standards ... ... 3/6 and 5/- each. 

Special descriptive List Post Fret on application. 

Their collection of THORNS, species and 
varieties is very large, and can be furnished 
in strong healthy plants. 

PAUL & SON (CHESHUNT), LIMITED, 

The Old Nurseries, CHESHUNT. 


( 



Protect your Seeds and Seedlings and 
Garden Beds from Slugs. 

Protect your new sown Grass Seed from 

Protect Garden Beds from Cats. Rats 
and Mice. 

Put a little round every Seedling and Plant. 
Put a Little in every Seed DrilL Sprinkle a 
little over every bed before digging over 
and bedding out. 

For special Leaflet and Sample send to 

THE SAN1TAS CO., Ltd., 

Llmehouse, London, E. 

Q l * I Tins <f W- per c\ot.. f.o.r. London. 

•from all Stores, Chemists, 
and Nurserymen. 



FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


JANUARY. 

January 11—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting and 
lecture. 

„ 25.—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting and 

Lecture. 

FEBRUARY. 

Febmary 8.—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting, and 
Annual Meeting (3 p. m.). 

It 22.—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting and 

Lecture. 

MARCH. 

March 7.—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting and 

Lecture 

,, 8.—Royal Horticultural Society General Examina¬ 

tion. 

,, 14.—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting and 

Lecture. Show of Forced Bulbs (2 days). 

„ 28.—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting and 

Lecture. 

„ 29.—Perpetual-Flowering Carnation Society's Show. 

APRIL. 

April 11.—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting and Lecture. 

„ 12.—Royal Horticultural Society School Teachers. 
Examination. 

14.—National Rose Society's Spring Rose Show. 

„ 18.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Daffodil Show 
(2 days). 

MAY. 

May 2.—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting and Lecture. 

16.—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting and Lecture. 
„ 23.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Chelsea Flower Show 
(3 days). 

JUNE. 

June 6.—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting and Lecture, 
„ 20.—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting and Lecture. 

JULY. 

July 4. 5, 6.— Royal Horticultural Society’s Holland House 
Show. (Probable datea) (3 days.) 

11.—National Sweet Pea Society’s Show. 

„ 18.—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting and Lecture. 

AUGUST. 

and 
lower 

Bulbs. 

15—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting and 
Lecture. 


August 1. 


-Royal Horticultural Society Meeting t 
Lecture. Show of Dry, Home-grown Flo' 


IV e shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the. dates of 
their various shows to Editor , Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London , W.C. 
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SAFEGUARDS. 

Just as the Navy is the Nation’s 
safeguard, so is Lifebuoy Soap 
the safeguard of health. By 
reason of its wonderful antiseptic 
properties combined with its 
free cleansing lather, Lifebuoy 
Soap safeguards health every 
time it is used. 

MORE THAN SOAP- 
YET COSTS NO MORE. 

LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 

L 100—11 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN 

AND HOME GROUNDS. 

Design and arrangement shown by existing examples of gardens in Great Britain and Ireland, followed by a description of the Plants, 
Shrubs, and Trees for the Open-air Garden and their Cultivation. By W. ROBINSON, Author of “ The Wild Garden,” etc. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ABOUT EIGHT HUNDRED WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


PART I. 

Art in the Garden. Design and Plans in Relation to the 
House and Home Landscape. Various kinds of Flower 
Gardens with a view to Artistic Effect and Good Culti¬ 
vation. Artistic Use of the Great Groups of Plants for 
the Open-Air Gardens in the British Isles. Alpine, Rock, 
and Border Plants, Climbers, Annuals and Biennials, 
Flowering Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens; Water and Bog 
Plants, Hardy Ferns, Fine-leaved, Bedding, and Half-hardy 
Plants, Roses, Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter 
Gardens, Hardy Bulbs; Orchard Beautiful. The Wild 
Garden, Flowers for Cutting, Colour and Fragrance. 
Labours for Good or Evil. Lawns and Pleasure Grounds. 
Illustrated from Existing Examples of British Gardens 
Engraved on Wood. 


PART II. 

Containing the Flowers, Flowering Shrubs and Trees, 
Evergreens, and Hardy Ferns for the Open-Air Flower 
Garden in the British Isles, with their Cultivation and the 
Positions Most Suitable for them in Gardens. 

Followed by a comprehensive Index of 18 pages. 

“A garden is a beautiful book, writ by the finger of God: every 
flower and every leaf is a letter. You have only to learn them—and 
he is a poor dunce that cannot, if he will, do that—to learn them and 
join them, and then to go on reading and reading. And you will find 
yourself carried away from the earth by the beautiful story you are 
going through. . . . And then there are some flowers that seem 

to me like over-dutiful children ; tend them but ever so little, and 
they come np and flourish, and show, as I may say, their bright and 
happy faces to you.”— Douglas Jerrold. 


POPULAR EDITION, one volume, 15/-; post free, 15/6. 

SUPERIOR EDITION, one volume, finely and strongly bound sage green, half morocco, 21/-; post free, 21/6. 
TWO-VOLUME EDITION, half-bound vellum, for Library or Presentation purposes, 24/- complete; post free, 24/6. 

London: JOHN MURRAY, and of all Booksellers; or from this Office, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


Villa Gardening. 

A Handbook embracing 
Villa Gardening in all its 
branches, with eighteen 
chapter*! specially devoted 
to Ornamental Gardening. 
By E. Hobday. 2 / 6 neb. 

Flora and Sylva. 

A rare work at a reduced 

K 'ce. Printed on pure linen 
nd - made paper. With 
many engravings on wood 
and numerous beautifully 
coloured plates by the lute 
H. G. Moon. The complete 
work (three volumes), bound 
in half vellum, 50 - net. A 
very beautiful edition. Only 
a few copies available. 

The a bo re 


Greenhouse and 
Stove Plants. 

Flowering and fine-leaved 
Palms, Fema, and Lycopo¬ 
diums, with full details of 
the Propagation and Culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of 
plants, embracing all the 
best plants in cultivation. 
By Thomas Baines. Prioe 
12- net. 

A few copies of the 
previous edition of “Green¬ 
house and Stove Plants" 

I toot Illustrated) are offered 
l at 5/-’net, post 
ar^ gbt^ ^ty if ill m. 



The Wild Garden ; 

Or the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy 
Exotio Plants, with a 
chapter on the Garden of 
British Wild Flowers. By 
W. Robinson. Fourth 

edition, with good engrav¬ 
ings, from drawings by 
Alfred Parsons, revised 
and onlarged. Dotny 8vo, 
linen boards, price 10.6 net. 


The Virgin’s Bower. 

A Work on the Clematis. 
By W. Robinson. On 
hand - mado paper. With 
three illustrations. Taste¬ 
fully bound. 3/6 net. 


The Vegetable 
Garden. 


With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions, Descriptions, and Par¬ 
ticulars of the Culture of 
Garden Vegetables of Cold 
and Temperate Climates. 
By MM. Vilmorin - An- 
drikux, of Paris. The 
English Edition is issued 
under the direction of 
William Robinson. Price 
15/-net. 


Town Gardening. 

New and greatly improved 
Edition. By B. C. Ravkns- 
croft. A Handbook of 
Trees, Shrubs, and Plants 
suitable for Town Culture 
in the garden, window, or 
greenhouse. By post, 2 6 
net. 


Alpine Flowers for 
Gardens. 

Rock, Wall, Marsh Plante, 
and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of 
“The English Flower Gar¬ 
den.” Third edition, re¬ 
vised, illustrated. Price 
10 6 net. 


A Dictionary of 
English 

Names of Plants. 


In two part* — English- 
Latin and Latin - English. 
By Wm. Miller. 12/-, 
l> 08 t free. “ A work of value 
which extends over a large 
field, including cultivated 
native and foreign plants, 
trees, and sin aha.”-Times. 


Bookstalls, eta, or direct by post from— MANAGER, 63, Llnooln’S Inn Fields, London* W.C* 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Now Ready— 
Post Free. 



Creenhousea, from 82/6. 



COOPER, Ltd. 
743, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 


No. 50. 



Copyright Registered. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
iointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asphalte 
over tongued boards. 
Door tilted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


CASH WITH ORDER. 

Sizes. 

6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 
10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft, 4 in. high 
12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 
Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 

Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Years. 


£2 8 6 

2 17 0 

3 15 0 

4 6 6 

4 19 0 

5 12 0 


Strong 

Floor. 

6 - 
9 - 
13 - 
16- 
21 - 
25 



THE STOURBRIDCE HEATING 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES. Ac. 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD, 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


In consequence of the 

Christmas Holidays, 

we shall be obliged to go to press 
earlier with the number of 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 

to be dated 

JANUARY 1st, 1916. 


Orders should be sent as early as 
possible in the week preceding to 
ensure insertion. No advertisement 
intended for that issue can be received, 
altered, or stopped after the first post on 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 22nd. 

"DEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gab- 

-Lb dkniko Illustrated when answering advertisement* 
Business flrmB are always pleased to hear from our readers. 


Digitized by 


Google 



Complete 
Heating Apparatue.from 
03- 


Portable Huts, 42/- Cucumber Frames, from 18- 

Estimates for every description of Horticultural, Wood and 
Iron Buildings, Heating Apparatus, Poultry Appliances, etc. 
Post free. 


Tho Expert.* 


“RED DEVIL” GLASS CUTTER No.6 

Will outlast 6 glass cutters, and costs less than what 
one good cutter costs. Most economical for cutting 
greenhouse glass, whether you have much or little 
cutting to do- Has 5 extra hand-honed steel cutting 
wheels in handle—a new one in place in a moment. 

This is one of the 40 “ RED DEVIL” styles. Sample 
sent for 15d. Leather case free. 

Write for free Glass Cutter Booklet. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. Inc., 


190 192, CHAMBERS ST., 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 


GLASS.. 


8peclal Prices for Cash with Order In Hull. 
CLASS, 4/21 oz. 


Boxes, 100 200 

sq.ft, sq.ft. 

8 x Gin. " 

9 x 7in. 

10 x 8in. 

12,13.14.15 x 8i n 
11,12,13.14 x 9in 
12,13, 14 x lOin 
13 x 11 in. .. . 

16,18,20 xlOin. 

16,18,20 x llin. 


21- 38 - 

22 - 39 6 

23 6 43 6 

24 - 44- 

25- 45 - 

26- 46 - 

27- 47 - 
27 6 49 6 


Boxes, 100 200 

pq. ft. sq. ft 
12.14,15,16. 18, l —. Qft 

20,23.24 x 12in J ** ® 49 b 

16, 17. 18, 20 aY 

16? 20,'22, 24 j 28 6 51 6 

x 14 i n.7 

20, 22,24 x 15in. 1 
18. 20. 22. 24 x 29 6 53- 
16in. : ..J 

20,22, 24 x 18in. 31- 56'- 
Jcwt., 4 3; Jcwt., 


PUTTY, Best Soft.—1 cwt., 8 
2 6; 14 lbs., 16. 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6-whecl, 16 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lever 
tins, 3 6 per stone. 

GLAZING STAPLES, Handed, 2 3 per 1 gross. 

«Sc T. ROSS, 

MYTON ST.. HULL. Estab. 1843. 


LITTLE’S 

FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANTIPEST. PESTICIDE. 


3/6 per 1 gall. drum. 


'- per 1 gall. drum. 
Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Healthy 
Trees, in Branch, Twig, and Bud, followed by good and 
plentiful crops. They have proved season after season 
so efficient in fighting all such enemies as Black .Spot, 
Blight, Red Spider, Caterpillar, etc., that tho leading 
Growers are using them. 

ANTIPEST haB been used by our Expert Sweet 
Pea Growers as the successful Preventive and Carer 
of Streak. 

Write for Special Pamphlet, "Aids to 
Fruit Growers.” 

Samples free on application to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 


CLEARANCE SALE. 

Owing to our works being given over to Government orders 
anil more space being required for additional machinery, we 
are prepared to offer our t^tock of 

GARDEN FRAMES (a few only), 

IRON AND ZINC HAND-LIGHTS, 

AND 

ODD LIGHTS FOR FRAMES 

AT 

SPECIAL LOW PRICES TO CLEAR. 

Clearance List on application. 

BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. 


VAPORITE 

Of all Seedsmen 

Strawson Chcmicai O L** rs &jeen Victoria London 


KILLS 

INSECTS IN THI 80H. 


HARDENING ILLUSTRATED is obtain- 

able from all Newsagents or at any Railway Bookstall 
in the United Kingdom. Price, One Penny weekly. The 
Publisher will be glad to lie advised at 63. Lincoln's Inti Fields, 
London, W.C., of any difficulty in obtaining copies. Adver¬ 
tisements should also be forwarded to the same address at 
least seven days before the date of publication, addressed — 
Manager, Gakdknino Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London. W.C. 


flREMATION at GOLDER’S GREEN, N.W., 

and WOKING.—Large chapels, orgAn. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Less costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO., 324. Regent - street, W. Telegrams, 
"Crematorium, London. Telephone, 1907 Gerrard. 


rv*D DIPLOMA A MEDAL AT run 
. - HORTICULTURAL t XM gOy A ^ 


THE ONLY RELIABLE 4 COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

Id tho form of n leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
_ _ smelling (use 1 lb. to square yard). 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, Giving full particulars 

and Royal Horticultural Society’s Report, sent on 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in bags. 28 lbs., 2/3; 56 lbs., 3/6; cwt.. 6/-| 
5 cwt.. 28 9; lOcwt.. 55/- : carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier, London. 

Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores.or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 

71, BANKSIOE, LONDON. 

Also Waseley's Ground Garden Lime, 2'- 

busliel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 carr. forward. 



25 Years’ Record 

Chatham, 

S5th A ugust, 191L 

Dear Sirs, 

Will you kindly send me 
a No. S Greenhouse Boiler to 
replace one of yours which, has 
been in use for the past 25 

years. 

Yours faithpdlu, 


fully, 

W. A. H. 

Illustrated Price List Free. 

Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd. 

Dennis Iron Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


Advertisement Rates. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Line Advertisements.—Single insertions, 91. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional lino). Front 
page, if guaranteed. Is. per line. No reduction for aeries. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, 10s. per 

inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office muse 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63. LINCOLN S INN FIELDS. LONDON. W.C. 


TO ADVERTISERS. —Kindly note that the 
telephone number of "Gardening; Illus¬ 
trated " is Holborn 7 31. 


Printed and Published by .the Proprietor, W. Robinson, at 
the Office, 63, Lirtcoln?a Innj Fields, London, W.O.— 
December 25,1915 Telephone: Holborn 73L 
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